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THE 


NEW,  IMPARTIAL  and  complete 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND; 

FROM  THE  VERY  EARLIEST  PERIOD  OF 

AUTHENTIC  INFORMATION, 

And  moft  GENUINE  RECORDS  of  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE, 


T  O 


The  END  of  the  PRESENT  YEAR. 


containing 


r  :a  Comnrehenfivc  Impartial,  Univerfal  and  Circumftantial  Hiftory  of 

A  Kibble  TR^ACTION,  Interefting  EVENT,  Remarkable  OCCURRENCE,  recorded  in  the 

WHOLE  ANNALS  of  GRE AT-BRITAIN. 

WITH 

TOGETHER  WITH  AN  ACCURATE  FAITHFUL 

CHRONOLOGIC  A.  L  ACCOUNT 


OF  ALL 

vrvrs  and  Sovereign  OUEENS  who  have  fwayed  the  British  Scepter,  and  other  illustriou 
ThC  rendered  cith«  by  their  VA/on.,  their  Patriot!.-,  their  Vury.,  their  Vice 

T  _H  E  W  H  O  t  E 

T  t  J-  particular  Circumftance  worthy  of  Notice  in  the  ANNALS  of  the  BRITlSFI 

Including  >  P  be  fUpp0feci  to  come  under  the  following  Heads: 

^  ~  frimP  I  U  aCCAPDCC  1 


s  Personages,  who  hate 
,  or  their  Learning. 

EMPIRE,  which  can 


WAR  or  PEACE, 
BATTLES, 

SIEGES, 

BLOCKADES, 

BOMBARDMENTS, 

INVASIONS, 

USURPATIONS. 

REVOLUTIONS, 

REBELLIONS, 

SEA-FIGHTS, 


EXPEDITIONS, 
INSURRECTIONS, 
ATTACKS, 
REPULSES, 
RAVAGES, 
INROADS, 
REPRISALS, 
CRUSADES, 
SETTLEMENTS, 
DEVASTATIONS, 


CONQUESTS, 
DEFEATS, 
ALLIANCES, 
NEGOCIATIONS, 
TREATIES, 
SURRENDERS, 
CONSPIRACIES, 
ASSOCIATIONS, 
CONVENTIONS, 
PLOTS, 


MASSACRES, 
ASSASSINATIONS, 
EXECUTIONS, 
STORMS, 
TEMPESTS, 
SHIPWRECKS, 
FAMINES, 
DEARTHS, 
PLAGUES, 
MORTALITIES, 


INUNDATIONS, 

FIRES, 

HURRICANES, 

EARTHQUAKES, 

INSTITUTIONS, 

PARLIAMENTS, 

LAWS, 

CHARTERS, 

CORONATIONS, 

DISCOVERIES, 


Colonies, 

INVENTIONS. 

ARTS, 

SCIENCES, 

COMMERCE, 

LITERATURE, 

CIVIL, 

ECCLESIASTICAL, 
And  MILITARY  GO¬ 
VERNMENT,  &C.&C. 


COMPREHENDING 


A  Genuine  Defcription  of  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Times, 

And  the  STATE  of  the  NATION  during  the  SPACE  of  near  TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS. 


IN  WHICH 


The  »o».  of  aU  *• 

GENUINE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE.  ^ 

Te„din.  lo  difplay  the  fAttuo-rrc  Vimu  of  ouAlw.t.iow  Ahc.to...  and  to  .Nsr.ar  the  rarsrttr  Ace  with  an 
S  1  Emulation  of  imitating  their  glorious  Examples, 

£W  EDWARD  BARNARD,  EfcJ! 

Affifted  by  feveral  Gentlemen,  who  have  made  the  History  of  this  Country  their  Peculiar  Study, 


v  K  iriw  With  near  140  elegant  Engravings  more  highly  and  curioufly  finifhed  than  thofe  given  in  any  other  Work  of  the  Kind  what¬ 
ever  The  Artists  enaage§d  in  their  elegant  Execution  are  the  juftly  celebrated  Meffrs.  Pollard,  Taylor,  Rennoldson,  Page, 
eyei.  lhe  artis ts  eng  &  5  Royce  GoI  DRR>  Morris,  Sparrow,  Roberts,  Lodge,  Noble,  Tukey,  Grainger, 

and  others  whofe  Ingenuity  has  done  honour  to  the  Engliflr  Nation ;  and  who  have  executed  this  exquifite  Set  of  Copper-Plates 
Aot  DcSnrmadc  by  Hamilton,  West,  Dodd,  Samuel  Wale,  Efq.  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Cipriani,  Angelica  Kauffman 
Fdwvm  s  and  the  Left  Paintings  of  the  moft  efteemed  Mafters,  fuch  as  Holbein,  Wegel,  Vandyke  and  Sir  Godfrey 
K  v  e  i  ee r  ’  and  the  Whole  enriched  with  Ornaments,  Decorations,  and  beautiful  \\  ntmg  by  the  mgemous  Mr.  Clowes,  Mr.  Gray  , 
and  other  Mafters.  Thefc  elegant  Embellifhments  confift  of  ftriking  Reprefcntations  of  the  moft  Public  and  Private  Pranlaftions 
i  i  •  t»  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  together  with  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  whole  Length  Figures  of  all  the 

the  remoteft  Period  to  the  prefect  Time,  fc.  (which  have  never  been  greet, 
complete  in  any  Work  of  the  Kind  hitherto  publifhed  or  now  publilhing)  :  Alfo  a  complete  Collection  of  all  the  Englifh 
from  Egbert  fnft  foie  King  of  all  England,  and  the  Great  Seals  of  England  from  William  I.  to  hisprefcnt  Majeft>  . 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  ALEX.  HOGG,  at  the  King’s  Arms  (No.  16,)  Pater-nofter  Row, 

And  SOLD  Wy  all  other  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSCARRIERS,  or  POSTMEN,  in  EVERY  PART  of 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND, 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 

PUBLIC. 


TH  E  ftudy  of  HISTORY  has  engaged  the  attention  of  MANKIND  in  all  ages ,  it  havi'no 
been  confidered  by  them  as  the  grand  Repository  of  ufeful  and  interefing  knowledge. 
—That  of  ENGLAND  in  particular,  cannot  be  too  eameftly  recommended  to 
perfons  of  every  rank ,  flat  Ion,  and  fituation  in  life ;  for  here  we  behold,  collected  into  one  view, 
the  molt  remarkable  events  that  have  happened  through  a  fucccjfion  of  paf  ages  to  the  prefent: 
important  time.  Here  we  fee  faithfully  delineated,  with  the  glowing  pencil  of  truth,  conjiitu - 
tional  rights ,  laws ,  government,  policy ,  power,  trade  and  commerce ,  through  the  feveral  'revolutions 
of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  fates,  from  their  firji  dawn,  till  they  have  gradually  attained  their 
meridian  fplendor.  Here,  in  this  ample  feld,  the  attention  of  curiojity  is  gratified  by  a  vaft 
variety  of  interefting  feenes,  while  profit  and  pleafure  await  each  leifure  hour  of  this  rational 
amufement. 

If  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  laudable,  certainly  that  of  our  own  country  may  be 
ranked  among  the  moil  commendable  of  our  purfuits ;  indeed,  the  fubjeCt  is  of  the  utmoA 
confequence  to  all,  and  demands  the  particular  regard  of  every  Englifhman.— If  Englijhmen  would 
know  when  their  lights  an  &f ranch  fief  were  obtained,  and  by  whom  handed  down,  inviolate,  through 
fucceffivc  generations  i  f  they  would  fee  exhibited  a  juft  piclure  of  former  times,  and  by  comparing 
them  with  the  prefent,  leam  to  value  their  dear-bought  liberty— if  from  ft ri king  views  of  diftinguifbed 
chaiaCleis,  they  wifh  to  kindle  in  their  own  bofoms  a  love  of  virtuous  actions — if  from  the  public 
contempt  and  infamy  with  which  public  profligacy,  in  men  of  the  moft  exalted  Jlations,  are 
branded,  they  would  correct  their  own  predominant  vices,  and  avoid  the  certain  confequences 
attending  them— if  they  would  behold  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  gradual  advancement 
of  religious  knowledge,  with  which  both  their  prefent  and  future  intereft  are  connected— if  they 

require  the  beft  examples  for  imitation,  in  their  journey  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  life _ if  they 

would  have  their  children  inftruded,  or  entertained,  without  one  criminal  paftfon  being  inflamed 
—we  Would  humbly  recommend  to  them  and  theirs  a  careful  perufal  of  The  HISTORY  of 
ENGLAND,  as  moft  likely  to  anfwer  fuch  important  ends.  Every  page,  in  thefe  valuable 
records,  contains  matter  either  for  infraction  or  reproof i  even  what  have  been  called  barbarous  ages, 
afford  many  ufeful  leffons ;  for  by  attentively  confidering  their  manners  and  atlions  we  plainly 
perceive  human  nature  to  be  the  fame  from  the  beginning,  and  that  Education  alone  draws  the 
line  between  our  rude  ancefors  and  ourfelves.  In  a  word,  the  ENGLISH  HISTORY  if  pro 
perly  executed  is  a  work  of  NATIONAL  CONSEQUENCE ;  and  probably  this  may  be  the 

reafon  why  it  has  always  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  both  fexes,  of  every  defeription 
condition,  and  party.  J  *  * 

Eut  amidft  the  variety  of  publications  of  this  kind  that  have  made  their  appearance  from  time 
to  time,  very  few  have  in  any  refpeeft  whatever  anfwered  the  expectations  of  the  public,  having 
confifted  in  general  of  an  indigefed  heap  of  materials ,  put  together  without  judgment ,  and  with 
httle  regard  to  accuracy  and  authenticity.  The  compilers  have  favifhly  followed  each  other;  yet  it 
has  frequently  happened,  that,  either  from  want  of  genius ,  or  in  order  to  conceal  a  fervile  imitation 
they  have  enlarged  on  the  leaf  interejling  parts  of  the  hiftory,  and  have  paffed  over  fliohtly  others’ 
to  elucidate  or  decorate  which  required  a  particular  attention.  Certainly,  fo  interefting  a  fubiedt' 
ca  cu  ated  for  general  ufe,  fhould  not  be  cut  fhort,  mangled  in  a  carelefs  manner  by  the  pen  of 
ignorance,  nor  fpun  out  with  a  tedious  prolixity  to  anfwer  private  purpofes.  However,  as  we  wifh 
not  to  raile  our  credit  upon  the  abfurdities  and  errors  of  other  writers,  we  fliall  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  work  we  now  offer  to  the  conflderation  of  the  public  at  large. 


This 
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This  New,  Impartial,  and  Complete  History  of  England,  is  deduced  from  the 
carlieji  period  of  time;  and  though,  in  the  records  of  remote  ages,  truth  is  blended  with  fable,  yet 
we  have  endeavoured,  in  all  pollible  inftances,  to  remove  the  cloiid  of  obfcurity,  by  not  omitting 
any  material  fads,  and  at  the  fame  time  relating  fucb  only  as  have  for  their  foundation  hifionc 
truth.  The  chronology  and  geography,  date  and  place,  have  been  particularly  attended  to;  many 
errors  refpedting  which  in  other  writers  have  been  carefully  corrected-  and  we  hope  in  this 
undertaking,  the  having  carefully  placed  the  contents  oi  each  chapter  in  one  point  of  view,  will  be 
deemed  a  valuable  improvement,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  lei  vice  to  our  readeis. 

We  allure  them,  no  application  nor  expence  have  been  Ipared,  to  render  this  publication,  lit 
every  refped,  the  mofi  perfeti  of  its  kind  -  and  we  flatter  ourfelyes,  when  perufed,  they  will  have 
no  reafon  to  complain,  that  it  correfponds  not  with  the  title-page,  or,  that  its  materials  and 
arrangement  are  not  equal  to  our  propoftls . 

We  acknowledge  to  have  alferted  a  claim  to  fupenor  merit.  In  fupport  of  which,  the  writer 
promiles  Unremitted  ajjiduity and  that  the  utmofl  exertion  of  his  abilities  has  not  bem  wanting,  in 
order  to  raife  a  work  upon  a  liberal  and  extenfive  plan,  founded  upon  the  bcjl  authorities,  and  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  yield  injlruttion  and  entertainment,  the  profitable  and  pleafing ,  to  every  one  of  his 
indulgent  readers. — For  the  reward  ol  his  good  intentions  and  fiudious  labours,  he  fubmits  chearfully 
to  the  decifion  of  an  impartial,  unprejudiced  public. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  a  complete  and  perfect  Work  of  this  kind  could  not  polTibly  have 
been  comprized  in  lefs  than  Seventy  Numbers ;  and  had  the  private  intereft  of  the  printer,  and 
others  concerned  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  been  folely  conlidered,  its  bulk  might  have  been 
extended  to  a  much  larger  fize  ;  but  both  the  writer  and  publijher  agreed  to  prefent  the  Public  with 
a  performance,  not  only  the  molt  elegant  and  complete  of  any  extant,  but  alfo  the  cheapcfi  and 
moll  elegant  that  has  hitherto  been  publijhed. 

To  which  we  beg  leave  to  add,  that  with  refpedl  to  EmbeUijhments  in  limilar  publications,  the 
numerous  Engravings  in  our  Work  will  not  be  excelled  by  any.  Befides  a  moll  fnper-b  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Frontif piece,  executed  by  celebrated  artifis,  in  an  uncommonly  mafterly  manner,  a  great 
number  of  exquifitely  curious  original  defigns,  together  with  a  collection  of  the  Coins  and  Great 
Seals  of  England,  with  the  nece'lfary  Maps,  will  be  introduced  in  the  courfie  of  this  publication , 
which,  on  account  of  their  fiuperior  excellence,  both  in  fize ,  beauty  of  fide,  and  novelty  of  invention, 
cannot  but  be  pleafing  to  people  of  any  difeernment ,  who  may  be  defirous  of  having  in  their  polTel- 
fion  a  work,  wherein  elegance  and  utility  are  blended,  in  order  to  render  it  deferving  ot  their  patronage, 
in  preference  to  any  other.  Not  to  multiply  words,  we  fubmit  the  whole  of  our  undertaking  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Public,  founding  our  claims  to  their  favour  on  Merit  alone,  knowing  it  is  only 
on  this  folid  foundation  we  can  hope  for  and  expedt  a  continuance  of  their  encouragement  and 

protection..  .  .  EDWARD  BARNARD. 


N.  B.  Hitherto  fome  works  of  this  kind,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  (by  being  cut  fort,  and  the  hiftory  entirely  f polled)  been 
published  in  too  confined  a  compafs  to  convey  the  neceflary  information  to  readers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  have  been  run  to 
an  unreafonable  lenUh,  by  loo/e  printing,  and  / 'mall  pages,  merely  to  anfwer  pecuniary  purpofes.  How  lmperfeft  and  incomplete: 
mu'i  any  work  oflhis  fort  be,  which  is  promifed  in  Sixty  Numbers,  and  printed  in  a  fize  too  frivolous  (when  compared  to  the 
present  Work)  to  claim  any  one's  notice  !  Such  an  afurd  propofol  is  an  affront  to  a  difeermng  and  generous  public :  and 
every  one  fees  that  the  promife  cannot  be  honourably  performed.  The  Author  of  the  prefent  Work  has  therefore  fixed  upon 
a  happy  medium  ;  and  earneftly  begs  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  public  will  at  once  perceive,  on  perufal,  that  the  whole 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  cannot  poffibly  be  perfectly  comprifed  in  lefs  than  Seventy  Numbers,  printed  in  a  large  size; 
considering  the  neceflary  copioufnefs  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft :  and  to  have  extended  the  work  further,  would  have  been 
entirely  unnecefTarv  and  only  making  a  job  for  the  printer,  and  others  concerned  in  the  external  execution  ot  it.— m  confequence 
of  \hC extraordinary  large  and  elegant  fie,  in  which  the  pages  of  this  Work  will  be  printed,  we  fhall  be  enabled  abfolutely  to 
comprize  nearly  double  what  is  given  in  other  works  confined  to  fixty  numbers,  and  much  more  valuable  matter,  and  a  more 
copious  and  fatisfablory  hijlory  of  the  whole  Britif  Empire  in  Seventy  Numbers,  (or  deliver  the  overplus  gratis)  than 
can  be  found  in  other  works  of  the  kind,  which  have  been  artfully  fpun  out  in  fmall  Jtzes,  to  the  unneceffary  extent  ot 
eighty  or  an  hundred  numbers ,  by  thofe  who  are  only  aftuated  by  felf -inter ejled  motives.  ,  , 

So  that  BARNARD’S  NEW  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  not  only  the  molt  perfect, 
complete,  comprehenfve  and  impartial  work  of  the  kind  ;  but  alfo  the  molt  elegant  and  fuperb,  being  cmbcllijbcd  with  a  greater 
number  (near  one  hundred  and  forty)  of  capital  engravings,  than  any  other  fimilar  work. 

*  *  Xhe  copper-plates  in  other  works  of  this  nature  having  being  more  a  difgrace  than  an  embelhfhment,  being  copied 
from  old  and  imperfea  publications,  which  have  been  long  obnoxious  to  a  difeerning  public  ;  we  have  totally  obviated  that 
imperfe&ion,  by  employing  the  moft  renowned  artiils  iri  the  kingdom  ;  whereby  our  copper-plates  will  juftly  correlpond  witu 
the  dignity  and  elegance  of  the  work  they  are  intended  to  embellifli,  and  exceed  in  value  thofe  fold  in  the  print  .hops  at 
three  fhillings  each. 


A  TABLE  of  All  the  KINGS  and  SOVEREIGN  QUEENS 

of  ENGLAND, 

From  EGBERT  (the  firft  foie  Monarch  of  all  England)  to  his  PRESENT  MAJESTY. 

N.  B.  As  the  Limits  of  this  Chronological  Table  are  circumfcribed,  we  refer  our  numerous  Readers  to  the 
following  Sheets ,  Pages  5  to  39,  refpetting  rhe  Government  of  this  Country  (prior  to  Egbert)  under  the 
Celtes,  Bel  gee,  Druids ,  Romans ,  Saxons ?  Danes,  Rifts ,  Scots,  and  thofe  numerous  antient  Britifj  Chiefs i 
petty  Kings ,  Princes ,  &c.  who  generally  lived  in  Anarchy  and  Confufiont  ind  were  continually  making 
Inroads  on  each  other’s  Territories  and  Pojfejftons. 

BURIED 
AT 


The  KINGS  Names. 

BEGAN  their  j 
REIGNS, 

REIGNED  I 

Years.  Months.  Days. 

YEARS 
Since  their  Rcig 

ns.  | 

The  SAXON  LINE. 

IT^GBERT  -  -  -  - 
fiL/  Ethelwolf  -  -  - 

800  -  -  - 

39 

948 

- 

839  -  -  - 

O 

— 

— 

929 

- 

- 

Etnelbald  ----- 

- 

858  -  -  - 

2 

— 

— . 

927 

-  - 

- 

Ethelbert  -  -  -  - 

- 

860  -  -  - 

5 

— 

— 

924 

- 

— 

Ethelred  I.  -  -  -  - 

- 

865  -  -  - 

5 

— 

— 

9 17 

- 

Alfred  -  -  -  -  - 

872  -  -  - 

29 

— 

— 

886 

-  - 

- 

Edward  the  Elder  -  - 

- 

901  -  -  - 

24 

_ 

— 

862 

-  - 

- 

Athelftan  ----- 

- 

925  -  -  - 

16 

_ 

— 

846 

-  - 

- 

Edmund  I.  -  -  -  - 

- 

941  -  -  - 

5 

- - 

841 

- 

- 

Ed  red  ----- 

- 

946  -  -  - 

9 

— 

— 

832 

-  - 

- 

Edwy  ------ 

955  -  ‘  - 

4 

_ 

828 

-  _ 

— 
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from  tlx  very  EARLIEST  PERIOD  of  TIME,  founded  upon  the  niofi  AUTHENTIC  HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE,  to  the  INVASION  of  the  ROMANS,  by  JULIUS  C/ESAR. 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  INTRODUCTION. 


IT  I  STORY,  in  the  vaft  circle  of  Sciences* 
-§  has  ever  (hone  with  a  brightnefs  of  the  firft 
-&•  magnitude.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
beautiful  landfcape,  abounding  with  a  rich  variety 
of  objects,  on  which  the  eye  of  a  fpeCtator  dwells 
with  mexprefllble  pleafure ;  or  to  a  fertile  province, 
whereon,  every  Hep  a  traveller  takes,  he  beholds  the 
molt  pleafmg  novelties,  that  attract  his  attention, 
and  the  contemplation  whereof  renders  his  journey 
equally  pleafmg  as  profitable. 

The  Hiftory  of  England  comes  particularly  un¬ 
der  this  defeription.  If  we  confider  its  importance, 
utility,  occurrences,  events,  aCtions,  characters, 
government,  policy,  conflitutional  liberty,  religious 
eltablifhment,  its  amazing  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts, 
with  the  no  lefs  aftonifhing  extenfion  of  its  com¬ 
merce,  from  their  firft  dawn  to  their  prefent  meri¬ 
dian,  we  inveftigate  a  prodigious  fund  of  molt  ufeful 
knowledge we  traverfe  an  ample  field  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  producing  a  variety  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the 
moft  inquifitive  curiofity,  and  worthy  of  the  ut- 
moft  attention.  Plere  the  enquiring  mind  of  man 
obtains  rational  information  ;  here  he  views,  as  in  a 
glafs,  the  powers  of  human  nature  brought  into 
action  ;  here  he  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own 
origin  ;  here  he  beholds  the  matchlefs  ftruggles  of 
his°  renowned  anceftors  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  ; 
and,  what  is  of  great  confequence  to  him  as  a  focial 
being,  here  from  the  faults  of  others,  he  learns  to 
correct  his  own. 

An  Englilhman  cannot  reft  fatisfied  without 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  nation,  not  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  only,  but  as 
a  duty  he  owes  his  country  ;  becaufe  in  tracing  the 
Englilh  annals,  he  learns  the  real  value  of  his  pri- 
No.  i. 


vileges,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  tranfaCtions  of 
his  brave  progenitors,  excites  in  him  the  manly  re- 
folution  of  handing  them  down  inviolate  to  his 
pofterity. 

Befides,  in  the'  courfe  of  our  inveftigation,  by- 
tracing  events  of  former  ages,  how  is  the  mind 
agreeably  amufed,  how  delighted,  when  we  are  fur- 
prized  with  viewing  amazing  revolutions,  of  which 
examples  in  the  Roman  ftate  can  alone  equal ; 
efpecially,  when  we  fee  a  fmall  fea-girt  ifland  grow¬ 
ing  gradually  into  a  powerful  nation,  emerging  from 
a  ftate  of  profound  barbarifm,  againft  an  oppofition 
of  ambitious  invaders,  to  the  higheft  point  ol  lite¬ 
rary  attainments,  and  political  refinement. 

Great  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  when  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  had  attained  its  meridian  fplendor.  It  was  then 
thought  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  univerfe,  but  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  people  of  inhofpitable  manners,  barba¬ 
rians,  “A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoined.” 

Yet  modern  difeoveries  have  proved,  that  though' 
the  leaft  extenfive,  in  many  refpcCts,  it  is  the  moft 
confiderable.  Its  inhabitants  remarkable  for  their 
invention  and  induftry,  have  explored  and  penetrated 
regions,  the  exiftence  of  which  were  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  They  have  traverfed  an  immenfityof 
ocean,  upon  which  their  afpiring  conquerors  never 
dared  to  venture ;  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
fituation,  the  fertility  oi  their  foil,  innate  bravery, 
ingenuity,  naval  ftrength,  and  beneficial  commerce, 
they  have  acquired  extenfive  tracts  of  territory,  ex¬ 
tended  their  conquefts  farther  than  their  conquerors, 
and  have  rofe  to  a  fummit  of  glory,  which  has 
placed  them  in  the  firft  rank  ol  reputation  and  re- 
fpeCt,  in  the  eye  of  European  ftates. 
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The  NEW  and  COMPLETE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 


CHAP.  II. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  on  tub  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 


VARIOUS  have  been  the  opinions  of  writers 
refpedting  the  derivations  of  the  names  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  ifland. 

According  to  the  molt  authentic  accounts,  the  ap¬ 
pellative  Britain  originated  from  the  word  Brith, 
which  fignihed  blue,  whereby  the  natives  were  cha- 
radterifed,  who  were  accuftomed  to  paint  their 
bodies  with  a  compoiitionof  this  colour. 

Albion  is  evidently  a  local,  or  partial  appellation,^ 
from  the  Greek  word,  alphon,  and  the  Latin,  albus,' 
white;  an  epithet  taken  probably  from  the  whitenefs 
of  the  chalky  cliffs  at  Dover,  and  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  different  parts  of  the  whole  ifland.  This 
conjecture  is  countenanced  by  the  writings  of  an- 
tient  Britiffi  bards,  who  called  England,  Inis-wen, 
or  White  Ifland. 

England  is  a  name  given  to  this  ifland  by  our 
Saxon  anceffors,  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  pro¬ 
vince  called  Anglen,  from  whence  emigrating,  and 
landing  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  they  gave  to  all  the 
eaftern  provinces,  under  their  fubjshtion,  the  name 
of  England. 

There  are  thofe  who  dave  derived  the  name  of 
Britain  from  that  of  Brutus ;  they  fay  he  was  the 
grandfon  of  /Eneas,  a  prince  of  Troy.  But  the 
term  Britain  is  by  no  means  a  fair  derivation  from 
the  word  Brutus.  Thus  much  we  muff  venture  to 
afeertain  as  a  fact,  that  the  Romans  termed  this 
ifland  Britannia  before  the  defeent  of  Julius  Ctefar, 
from  whence  originated,  without  doubt,  the  modern 
appellative  Britain.  Since  that  period,  by  its 
amazing  maritime  power,  and  growing  opulence,  it 
has  obtained  the  glorious  di function  of  Great;  and 
God  grant  it  may  maintain  and  preferve  the  envied 
diftindtion,  amidft  furrounding  foes,  of  Great 
Britain,  until  time  fnali  be  no  more.  • 

1  hus  far  we  have  been  able  to  proceed  upon  the 
ground  of  probability.  But  let  it  be  remembered. 


a  truth  known  to  every  impartial  hifforian,  that  the 
rife  of  nations,  and  the  names  peculiar  to  them, 
from  the  uncertain  conveyance  of  oral  tradition, 
and  the  want  of  written  records,  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  involved  in  obfeurity,  or  dreffed  in  the  falla¬ 
cious  garb  of  legendary  fiction. 

By  whom,  or  from  whence  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain,  with  its  appendages,  was  firft  peopled,  is 
one,  among  thofe  fubjedts  of  enquky,  of  which 
little  can  be  faid  with  certainty.  The  origin  of  its 
inhabitants  is  hid  from  the  moll  difeerning  eye, 
by  that  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  which  has  always 
obfeured  and  enveloped  the  tranfadlions  of  former 
times ;  nor  can  the  rera  of  their  firft  fettlement  be 
explored,  but  in  the  paths  of  conjedtural  reafoning. 
Gildas,  who  lived  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fixth 
century,  owns  frankly,  that  no  antient  monuments 
of  this  kingdom  were  to  be  found  in  his  time. 

But  Annius  of  Viterbo,  in  his  Berofus,  has  in¬ 
fer  ted  a  fucceflion  of  Celtic  kings,  derived  from 
Samothes,  one  of  the  fons  of  japhet,  whom  he  fup- 
pofes  to  have  planted  colonies  in  Gaul,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Britain. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  alfo,  famous  for  his 
monkifli  fables,  pretends,  that  Brutus,  the  grandfo.i 
of  /Eneas,  conquered  this  ifland,  divided  it  at  his 
death  among  his  three  fons.  Fabulous  relations; 
mere  fictions,  ftamped  with  the  evident  marks  of 
forgery,  that  can  have  no  place  in.  hiftory,  becaufe 
not  founded  on  the  folid  bails  of  truth.  A  cele¬ 
brated  writer  ohferves  jufriy,  that,  «A  hamlet  had 
never  any  hiftory ;  a  wandering  people  ftill  lefs  ;> 
and  a  ftngle  city  very  rarely.  The  hiftory  of  a 
nation  cannot  be  written  till  very  late ;  it  is  begun 

Iby  fummary  regifters,  preferved  as  far  as  can  be  in. 
a  temple  or  citadel.  Many  ages  muft  elapfe  before 
a  hiftory,  any  way  circumftantial,  can  fucceed  to 
this  indigefted  regifter.” 
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CHAP.  III. 

COMMENCEMENT  or  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 


r  I  “'HE  ifland  of  Great  Britain  approaches  neareft  1 
JL  to  a  triangle  in  its  form.  Its  circumference,  J 
following  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  is  reckoned  | 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  its 
aftronomical  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  five 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  accounting  fixty  miles  one 
degree :  its  breadth,  taken  from  the  Land’s-end  in 
Cornwall,  to  the  fouth  Foreland,  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty- five  miles  :  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  North  Sea;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Britifh  Channel ; 
by  the  Irifh  Sea  on  the  weft ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
German  Ocean ;  extending  in  longitude  from  nine 
degrees  forty-five  minutes,  to  feventeen  degrees 
fifteen  minutes  ;  and  in  latitude  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
nine  degrees  north. 

Let  us  here  paule  a  little,  and  take* a  tranfient 
view  of  this  little  fertile  fpot,  this  land  of  plenty, 
tins  highly  favoured,  and  in  many  refpedhs,  match- 
lels  iiie.  Confider  attentively  its  peculiar  fituation, 
furrounded  by  fome  of  the  fineft  feas  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  adminifter  jQot  only  fecurity,  but  the 
molt  delicious  dainties  to  its  inhabitants.  Behold 
its  ilow  afeending  hills,  covered  with  the  moft 
beautntn  \cidure.  Look  down  into  the  long  ex¬ 


tending  wales,  on  the  numerous  herds,  feeding  in 
thericheft  paftures.  See  its  fpacious  plains,  lofty 
woods,  meandering  rivers,  interfering  ft  reams, 
yielding  a  perpetual  plenty,  all  the  necefiaries  that 
nature  can  crave,  or  luxury  can  wilh.  Travel  to 
its  uttermoft  boundaries,  you  are  in  danger  of  no 
noxious  animals,  no  prowling  beafts,  no  poifonous 
infects,  to  alarm  or  terrify.  Here  are  no  tornadoes, 
thunder,  lightening,  plague,  or  earthquakes,  fo  ter¬ 
rible  in  their  effects  throughout  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Chearfui.  plenty  here  pours  out  annually  her  choiceft 
bfciTmgs,  and  every  object,  every  feene,  excites 
unfatiated  delight. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  neighbouring 
tribes,  add  idled  to  commerce  and  agriculture  as 
the  Gauls  were,  Ihould  effedt  fettlements  on  a  land 
abounding  in  advantages  unknown  to  any  country 
in  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude?  They  could  difeern 
the  coafts  of  Britain  from  their  own  hills ;  there¬ 
fore,  trom  natural  fuggeftions  would  meditate  an 
excurfton  thither,  and  when  arrived,  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude  they  would  cultivate  the  lands  with 
great  fuccefs,  efpecially  when  they  found  themfelves 
among  a  hofpitable  people,  whofe  language,  reh- 

gion. 
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gion,  form  of  government,  cufloms,  and  manners, 
fo  nearly  refembled  their  own. 

The  firft  emigration,  from  the  moft  authentic 
accounts,  founded  on  hiftorical  evidence,  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Teutat,  king  of  the  Celtes,  about 
1 860  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  who  fuccceded 
in  planting,  a  colony  in  Britain,  with  a  view  of  in- 
creafing  the  commerce  of  his  fubjeds. 

This  infant  fettlement  by  their  quick  growth  and 
rapid  profperity,  induced  others  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample  ;  fo  that  in  procefs  of  time,  not  only  the  fea 
coafts,  but  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland  became 
inhabited ;  fbr  they  who  by  genius  and  connexions 
were  inclined  to  commerce,  fixed  their  refidence  in 
the  maritime  provinces ;  while  others,  from  a  love 
of  eafe,  or  unreftrained  freedom,  penetrated  into 
the  woody  receifes,  and  fought  in  the  heart  of  the 
ifland,  that  fatisiadion  in  a  folitary,  which  they  j 
*ould  not  find  in  a  bufy  life. 

Their  Belgic  neighbours  being  impoverifhed  by 
their  population,  and  having  heard  probably  the 
advantageous  fituation  of  the  firft  fettlers,  deter¬ 
mined  to  emigrate,  and  were  received  kindly  by 
rheir  defendants,  who  fuffefed  them  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Cornwall,  Devonlhire,  Kent,  and  Suifex, 
and  with  whom  they  incorporated  by  intermar¬ 
riages. 

^  We  muft  not  here  omit  mentioning,  that  the 
Phoenicians  carried  on  a  commercial  mtercourfe 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  long  before  they 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  This  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  many  places  in  Cornwall,  which  are, 
without  difpute  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  called  this  country  Bartanac,  or 
Land  of  Tin.  Of  this  commodity  they  imported 
annually  great  quantities,  which  they  fold  to  the 
Greeks  and  other  eaftern  nations. 

By  fucceftive  emigrations  of  the  Belgre,  their 
numbers  were  fo  greatly  augmented,  as  to  create  a 
jealoufy  in  the  old  inhabitants.  Jealoufy  produced 
anirnoiity  and  continual  difputes,  which  terminated 
in  jarring  difeord  ;  fo  that  at  length  every  tribe  be¬ 
came  a  feparate  government. 

While, thus  unhappily  divided,  Divitiacus,  king 
01  the  Sueffones,  landed  upon  the  ifland  a  large 
body  of  forces,  drawn  from  the  Attrebatcs  and 
other  Belgic  nations,  with  which  he  eftablifhed  a 
fettlement  in  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  other 
parts  bordering  on  Hampihire  and  Suifex.  Mutual 
iafety  about  this  period,  however,  compelled  the 
fmaller  tribes  to  join  others,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inroads  of  future  adventurers,  who  were  now 
looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy  ;  and  hence,  in 
a  fhort  time,  arofe  the  diftindions  of  petty  fiates, 
or  principalities,  which  previous  to  the  Roman 
invafywi  were  in  number  feventeen,  the  names  of 


w-hofe  inhabit  ants,  and  the  diftrids  they  included 
you  have  in  the  following  lift : 


Inhabitants. 

1.  Cantii, 

2.  Regni, 

3.  Durotriges, 

4.  Dunmonii, 

5.  Belgav 

6.  Attrebatii, 

7.  Dobuni* 

S„  Cattieuchlani, 

9.  Trinpbantes, 

10.  Iceni* 


ii*  Coretani, 


12.  Cornavii, 

13.  Brigantes, 

14.  Ottadinj, 
15*  Silures, 


i6»  Ordovices, 


17.  Dimetce, 


Principalities. 

Kent, 

C  Surry, 
l  Suffex, 
Dorfetfiiire, 

{Cornwall, 
Devonfhire, 
Somerfetfhire, 

C  Wiltfliire, 
l  Hampfliire, 
Berkfliire, 

C  Gloucefferfhire, 
l  Oxfordfhire, 
f  Buckinghamfhire* 
•j  Bedford  fibre, 

(  Hertfordfhire, 

$  Middlefex, 

/  Effex, 

{Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 
Cambridgefhire, 
Huntingdonfhire, 
Northamptonfnire, 
Leicefterfhire, 
Rutlandfhire, 
Lincolnlhire, 
Nottinghamfhire, 
Derby  fh  ire, 
f  Warwjckfhire, 
j  Wore  efterfh  ire, 

■s  Stafford  fliire, 

|  Shropfhire, 
bChefhire, 
p  York  lh  ire, 

I  Durham, 

<  Lancafhire, 

(  Welfmorland, 
(.Cumberland, 
Northumberland* 
pHerefordfhire, 
j  Radnorshire, 

<  Brecknockfhire, 

|  Monmouthfhire, 
LGlamorganfhire, 
Montgomery  fliire* 
Merionethfliire, 

^  Caernarvonfhijre, 

|  Anglefey, 

I  Denbighshire, 
bFlintfliire, 
r  Caermarthenfhire* 

<  Pern  broke  fliire, 

(.  Cardiganfliire. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Nmf0NfLfiHARfrCTER  °f,b‘  ANTIENT  BRITONS -A  Description  of  their  Perfom— Manner  of  Living-* 
lhetr  Cufloms,  Habitations,  Ants,  and  Implements  of  War— Mode  of  Fighting  and  Marine— Their  Commerce, 
1  raaet  Barter ,  and  Money— Civil  Policy ,  and  Religion. 


TACITUS,  fpeaking  of  the  antient  Britons, 
extols  them  highly  for  the  vigour  of  their 
bodies,  the  faculties  of  their  mind,  and  their  almoft 
incredible  perfeverance  under  uncommon  hard- 
ihips.  Nor  lefs  Diodorus,  wdio  affirms,  that  in  their 
integrity,  they  furpaffed  even  the  Romans. 

Perfedly  honeft  and  fincere,  they  fcorned  every 
fpecies  of  deceit;  roughly  brave,  to  a  degree  of*, 
ferocity,  they  detefted  effeminacy  and  inadive  in¬ 
dolence  ;  generous,  though  unpolifhed,  they  ex¬ 
tended  the  mod  benevolent  ads  of  kindnefs  to 


fl rangers,  eflceming  it  an  indifpenfible  duty  to 
perform  every  kind  office  in  their  power,  neceffary 
for  their  protedion  and  defence;  from  whence 
fprung  that  hofpitalitv,  by  which  this  nation  has 
been  diftinguifhed  from  others  through  many  fuc- 
ceeding  generations  ;  tenacious  of  liberty,  in  a 
high  degree,  their  darling  cbjed,  they  endured 
the  inclemencies  of  weather,  fubmitted  to  un¬ 
wearied  fatigue,  fought  numerous  battles,  nor 
thought  the  lofs  of  life  too  great  a  facrifice  in  its 
defej^e. 


In 


AND 


In  their  perfons,  the  men  were  tall,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  robuft;  remarkable  for  their  agih  y ; 
which  qualities  rendered  them  almoft  ft  rangers  t 
fear.  The  women  were,  what  they  appear  to 

in  thefe  times,  fair,  and  beautifully  fymnaetry  both 

of  features  and  ihape.  The  hair  of  each  fex  was 
cither  red  or  chefnut-colourcd,  flowing  loofely  ove 
their  Ihoulders.  They  lhaved  not  the  upper  lip, 
but  buffered  the  hair  to  grow  there  to  a  great 
length.  Hardy  in  conftitution,  more  fo  by  habit, 

they  knew  not  the  convemdncy,  nor  fcarcely  felt 

the  neceffity  of  drefs.  Some,  therefore,  or  both 
fexes  went  entirely  naked ;  others  wore  no  other 
covering  than  the  ikins  of  beads  thrown  negligently 
over  them.  Thus  clad,  the  ornaments  oi  modern 
luxury  muff  have  been  ufclefs*  yet  they  were  not 
without  their  finery,  a  little  pride  of  diftmftion 
infeparable  from  human  nature,  which  coniiited 
chiefly  in  firft  pricking  their  bodies,  and  then 
flaming  them  with  an  azure  colour  extracted  from 
woad/  This  expedient  they  ufed  to  render  them- 
felves,  according  to  their  conceptions,  either  agree¬ 
able  or  terrible,  to  captivate  their  miftrcffes,  or  in¬ 
timidate  their  enemies.  _  .  ,  . 

The  firlt  emigrants,  on  their  arrival,  retired  in  o 
the  inland  paints  of  the  ifland,  where  they  lived  in 
a  kind  of  ruffle  flmplicity  ;  their  employ,  tending 
their  flocks,  or  hunting,  to  which  they  were  much 
audided.  By  the  firft  they  were  fupphea  with 
milk  bv  the  laft  with  animal  food ;  which,  with 
water,  w  ere  all  the  dainties  that  compofed  their 
frugal  meals.  Fowls,  hares,  geefe,  or  fifh,  the 
principles  of  their  religion  forbad  them  expreisly 
to  eat  j  but  after  the  Bel gae  came  over,  who  ap¬ 
plied  them fe-lves  to  agriculture,  a  mixture  of  rye 
and  barley,  made  into  bread,  became  common; 
and  of  a  fermented  liquor  extracted  from  honey, 
barley,  and  apples,  at  thei  r  convivial  feafts  or  public 
meetings,  they  would  drink  to  an  excels-  of  in¬ 
toxication.  Thefe  people,  with  all  thole  who  lived 
near  the  fea  coafts,  were  more  civilized,  by  their 
intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  ifland.  They  either  fub- 
flfted  by  commerce,  or  cultivated  their  lands  with 
great  fuccefsj  whereby  they  exported  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  hides,  with  tin,  and  became  famous  for 
their  wheat,  which  was  eagerly  purchaled  by  mer¬ 
chants  on.  the  continent. 

The  antient  Britons,  or  old  inhabitants,  dwelt 
in  huts  placed  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  each  othei. 
Being  erected  generally  in  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
they  were  acceflible  only  by  winding  paths,  over 
which  they  cut  ditches,  or  laid  felled  trees.  Thefe 
temporary  dwellings  were  formed  of  boughs  re- 
fembluig  arbours,  or  of  clay  covered  with  turf. 
They  were  deferred  at  times  by  their  owners,  who 
frequently  went  in  fearch  of  more  convenient 
filuations,  where  they  could  find  wood,  water,  and 
pafture  ground  for  their  cattle:  the  poffeffion  of 
thefe  bleffings  made  them  contented  and  happy. 
In  fummer  'their  refidence  was  generally  in  the 
vallies ;  but  in  winter  they  removed  to  the  hills, 
being  a  more  dry  and  healthy  lituation. 

Before  the  expedition  of  Divitiacus,  the  Britons 
were  unacquainted  with  all  military  difeipline. 
Shepherds  could  know  neither  the  art  or  inftru- 
ments  of  war.  Their  defiles,  mountains,  fwamps, 
and  forefls,  were  to  them  fufficient  fortifications. 
The  amis  of  their  head  men  were  a  broad  fword 
without  a  point,  a  fhort  dagger,  a  javelin,  and 
arrows  :  while  the  common  people  had  only  a  fharp 
flick  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  long  poles  edged 
with  flint  or  copper,  at  one  extremity  w  hereof  was 
fixed  a  brafs  bell,  with  the  noife  of  which  they 
attempted  to  terrify  their  enemies  in  the  day  of 
battle.  They  defended  themfelves  with  a  light 
round  target,  made  of  wood  or  of  twigs  inter¬ 
woven,  covered  with  fkins,  and  fiudded  with  nails. 
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But  the  continual  defeents  of  foreign  invaders,  loon 
taught  them  the  neceffity  and  ufe  of  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons;  To  the  Belgae  they  were  indebted^  for  a 
knowledge  of  thefe.  It  muft  be  confeiled  they 
made  great  improvements  upon  every  new  ail- 
covery,  particularly  that  of  their  war  chariots. 

Thefe  were  decorated  with  rude  embellifhments, 
^md  conftruded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could 
be  turned  or  flopped,  even  on  the  declivity  of  a 
fteep  hill.  What  made  them  very  deftruCtive  was* 
their  having  fharp  inftruments,  refembling  feythes, 
affixed  to  their  axles.-  They  were  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  fmall,  but  exceedingly  fvvift.  They  con¬ 
tained  a  Angle  warrior  and  a  charioteer,  who  drove 
them  furioufly,  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  among 
the  thickeft  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  his 
dexterity,  that  he  could  flop  them  inftantaneoufly, 
though  in  full  fpeed;  even  in  defeending  a  fteep  hill 
he  would  leap  from  the  chariot,  run  along  the  pole, 
and  regain  his  feat,  without  checking  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  horfes.  When  in  the  center  of  the 
enemy,  where  they  made  generally  a  teniblc  {laugh¬ 
ter,  the  combatants,  after  having  difeharged  their 
ravelins,  leaping  from  their  chariots,  fought  on 
foot;  and  when  overcome  with  fatigue,  vaulted  into 
their  feats,  retreating  as  they  had  advanced,  with 
the  utmoft  celerity. 

Their  manner  of  fighting  was  agreeable  to  the 
cuftoms  of  a  people  uncivilized,  and  to  whom  the 
refinements  of  military  operations  were  unknown. 
While  approaching  the  enemy  they  claffied  their 
arms  together,  raifed  dreadful  ffiouts,  flinging  at 
the  fame  time  the  warlike  actions  of  then  renowned 
anccftors.  Their  chariots  advanced  gencially  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  marking  each  track 
with  bloody  (laughter.  Their  infantry  charged  irs 
the  moft  furious  manner,  with  an  impetuolity 
hardly  to  be.  refilled  by  troops  not  covered  with 
armour ;  but  if  once  broke  or  repulfed,  confuliori 
was  the  inevitable  confequence,  and  it  very  leldom 
happened  that  they  could  be  rallied  to  lenevv  the 

fittclC  Iv 

It  was  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  Butons,  aa 
will  appear  in  the  courfeof  this  hiftory,  theii  being 
divided  intofeparate  tribes,  under  the  command  Oi 
different  chieftains.  On  this  account  they  always 
eno-aged  in  fmall  bodies,  drawn  up  at  a  coniiderabie 
diflance  from  each  other  >  whereby  the  enemy  had, 
in  many  inftances,  an  advantage  over  them,  not 

eafily  retrieved.  _  _  .> 

To  remedy  this  defebt  in  their  conftitution,  in 
time  of  war,  or  when  their  dailing  libeity  was  in 
dan  o'er  from  the  enterprizes  of  bold  invaders,  a 
commander  in  chief  was  chofen  by  an  afiemfoly  oi 
the  ftates,  who  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over 
refigned  his.  delegated  authority.  This  general 
had  no  equal  in  command,  exercifed  the  power  of 
a  dictator,  and  led  the  combined  forces  at  the  time 
of  abtion  againft  the  enemy.  The  election  of  fuch 
an  officer  was  exceeding  good  policy,  founded  on 
public  expediency,  efpecially  when  we  confider  his 
condubb  was  amenable  to  the  cenfureof  the  general 
affembly,  by  whom  he  was  chofen,  and  who  raifed 
only  thofe  to  fuch  a  pre-eminence,  that  were  ranked 
among  the  wifeft,  braveft,  and  ftrongeft  of  the 
people. 

We  now  come,  by  a  natural  tranfition,  from  the 
military  of  the  antient  Britons,  to  fpeak  of  their 
j  marine,  which,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  was  ex¬ 
tremely  trifling.  Ignorant  in  the  art  of  fli ip- 
building,  and  obligated  by  a  religious  principle 
not  to  eat  upon  the  water,  it  is  evident  they  muft 
be  deftitute  of  veffels  of  burden,  confequemly  in¬ 
capable  of  making  long  voyages.  In  fhort,  their 
whole  fleet  confrfted  of  a  fewr  ill-conftrubted  boats 
formed  of  wicker,  over  which  was  laid  a  covering, 
of  pitched  hides,  The  open  feas  were  not  to  he 
navigated  in  canoes  like  thefe;  therefore  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Gaul  was  probably  the  boundary  of  their 
fea-excurfions,  which  they  undertook  only  in  the 
fummer  months,  when  the  weather  was  calm  and 
ferene.  Let  us  here  refled  a  little,  and  offer  the 
mil  tribute  to  Providence,  that  from  the  lmalleft 
beginnings,  can  produce  the  mod;  aftonifhing 
events.  Human  wifdom  or  forefight  could  never 
have  conjectured,  that  navigation,  accompanied 
w  ith  the  moft  confummate  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
fh ip-building,  Ihould  have  fucceeded  fuch  rude  in¬ 
ventions  of  more  rude  iflanders  ;  efpecially  that  a 
ftu  pendous  navy  of  England  fhould  ride  triumphant 
upon  the  feas,  bidding  defiance,  which  it  has  done 
in  many  periods  of  time,  to  the  combined  maritime 
forces  of  all  Europe. 

Plowever,  notwithftanding  the  Britons  could 
boaft  neither  of  a  board  of  admiralty,  nor  of  a 
errand  fleet  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  from  their  trade  and  commerce  they  reaped 
confiderable  advantages.  The  Phoenicians,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  near  a  thoufand  years  before 
Chrift,  carried  on  an  extenfive  commerce  with  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  ifland,  bringing  pearls,  ivory, 
o-old  and  filver,  which  they  bartered  for  tin  and 
other  valuable  commodities.  The  Britons  at  firft 
converted  their  imports  into  ornaments  to  decorate 
their  perfons  ;  but  natural  ingenuity  foon  taught 
them  how  they  might  be  applied  to  more  im¬ 
portant  ufes  ;  we  find  them,  therefore,  in  a  fhort 
rime  afterwards  manufacturing  thefe  valuables  into 
chains,  bits,  bracelets,  collars,  &c.  which  they 
re-exported,  and  by  this  means  gained  an  annual 
balance  of  trade  in  their  favour.  Before  the  defeent 
of  the  Belgae,  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
were  flrangers  to  agriculture  ;  they  fowed  no  corn, 
fubfifting  entirely  on  milk  and  game,  with  which 
their  country  abounded.  But  after  the  arrival  of 
thefe  foreigners  they  applied  themfelves  to  cultiv  ate 
the  foil.  Agriculture  yielded  that  increafe  which 
always  follows  the  hand  of  induftry.  The  Britons 
rafted  the  fweets,  and  were  not  remifs  in  improving 
the  attainments  of  their  more  intelligent  neigh¬ 
bours,  fo  that  bread  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years 
became  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives ;  at  the 
fame  time  their  wheat,  wool,  and  hides,  were  pui- 


chafed  with  avidity  by  the  merchants  on  the  con¬ 

tinent.  This  traffic  was  carried  on  by  barter,  they 
having  no  other  coin  than  iron  or  brafs  rings,  which 
being  made  to  a  certain  weight,  palled  among  them 
as  current. 

The  civil  policy  of  the  Britons  was  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Gauls,  being  divided  into 
tribes  or  independent  fiates,  each  under  the  jui  i 
didion  of  a  petty  chief ;  but  whether  the  authority 
of  their  chief  warriors  was  hereditary  or  elective, 
cannot  be  determined.  1  hus  much  is  known,  that 
their  old  men  of  eftablifhed  reputation  for  wifdom 
or  valour,  generally  took  the  lead  in  their  public 
meetings;  and,  upon  remarkable  emergencies,  de¬ 
legates  were  fent  from  every  Bate  to  a  general 
affembly  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  choofe  a  ge- 
neraliflimo,  to  whom  was  committed  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  their  coliedive  body  of  forces.  But  this 
cuftom  prevailed  only  in  time  of  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  •  for  in  times  of  peace  no  other  government 
fubfifted  than  a  kind  of  patriarchal  one,  wherein 
each  head  of  his  family,  and  the  prieft  alone,  con- 

If  the  favage  ferocity  of  thefe  people  was  foftened 
by  the  fimplicity  of  their  lives,  we  i  y  fuppofe  it 
received  a  much  ftronger  check  from  the  pi  inciples 
of  their  religion,  which  was  founded  folely  on 
flavifh  fear.  Hence  fp rung  the  cuftoms,  common 
among  other  idolaters,  of  making  their  idols 
hideoufly  ugly,  and  of  offering  human  facrifices  as 
oblations,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  their  fupreme 
dtemon.  They  paid  divine  honours  to  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Apollo,  and  Mercury,  under  the  titles  of 
Taramis,  Hefus,  Belenus,  and  Tentares,  to  which 
they  added,  after  the  invafion  of  the  Romans, 
Diana,  Minerva,  and  Hercules.  Their  external 
ceremonials  confifled  of  ftrange  geftures,  violent 
diftortions  of  the  features,  invocations,  oblations, 
expiatory  facrifices,  and  thankfgivings.  But  it  is 
unnecefTary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  head,  which  will 
be  more  fully  exemplified  in  the  enfuing  chapter, 
wherein  we  propofe  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  druidical  fyftem,  including 
die  maxims  and  tenets  of  the  Druids,  the  ant  lent 
Britifh  priefts,  both  religious  and  political. 


A- 


C  II  A  P.  v. 


Of 


the 


DRUIDS. 


mo,ce  the  name  wa,  derived,  and  of  whom 

they  held  their  annual  affembly— Of  the  three  orders ,  oj  clajfe  Adored  by  the  people— Their  external 

and  the  policy  of  their  government,  ufed  for  the  oak 

rites ,  religious  ceremonies ,  devotional  exercifes ,  and  where  p  j  ut'ual _ Their  character. 

-Their  titerary  precepts ,  lectures,  tenets,  and  maxims ,  both  religious  and  pehtual-Their  character. 

wore  a  furplice.  The  Ifle  of  Anglefea  was  their 
chief  feat  of  refidence,  where  they  had  their  prin¬ 
cipal  feminary,  and  held  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
fiates.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  this  feat  of  the 
Mufes,  that  the  children  of  the  Gauls  were  fent  here 

for  education.  ,  .  -  , 

Hiftorians  have  divided  them  into  three  orders, 
or  daffies,  namely,  Druids,  properly  fo  called— 

Bards— and  Yates,  or  Eubates.  .  _ 

The  Druids  of  the  firft  clafs  united  a  feculaf 
with  an  ecclefiaftical  authority,  by  regulating  all 
public  affairs,  prefiding  over  the  myfienes  of  reli¬ 
gion,  offering  all  grand  expiatory  facrifices,  admitt¬ 
ing  religious  ceremonies ;  nay,  their  power  ex¬ 
tended  to  life  and  effeds,  refpeding  which  their 
decifions  were  final.  Yet,  they  were  all  ^ordi¬ 
nation  to  one  Arch-Druid,  eleded  from  their  body 
by  a  majority.  This  primate,  or  pope,  enjoyed  his 

G  * 


THE  Druids  derived  undoubtedly  their  name 
from  that  fuperftitious  reverence  they  paid  to 
oaks,  Deru,  in  the  Britifh  language,  fignifying  an 

oak.  , 

They  were  compofed  of  the  higheft  orders  of  the 
people,  the  commonalty,  for  obvious  reafons,  being 
excluded  from  the  arcana  of  their  political  fyftem, 
whereby  a  find  alliance  was  formed  between  tfie 
church  and  ftate ;  and  this  union  rendered  them 
awful  to  the  people,  and  necelfary  to  thofe  who  by 
birth,  education,  or  employment,  were  placed  in 
elevated  ftations  oflife. 

They  wore  their  hair  fhort,  but  their  beards  very 
long.  In  their  hands  they  carried  a  wand  ;  and  an 
enchafed  ornament,  called  the  Druid’s  egg,  was 
hung  about  the  neck.  Their  garments,  a  kind  of 
loofe  gowns,  reached  down  to  the  ground ;  but 
when  employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  they  always 
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fupremacy  during  life  ;  his  perfon  was  held  facred ; 
and  the  power  of  excommunication  and  depofmg 
kings  at  his  pleafure,  depended  upon  his  arbitrary 
will. 

The  fecond  order,  or  Bards,  were  not  only 
priefts,  but  national  preceptors,  heralds,  poets,  and 
muficians.  To  them  was  committed  the  important 
truft  of  educating  children  ol  all  ranks.  Their 
memory  was  the  repolitory,  containing  the  noble 
exploits  of  their  heroes.  Thefe  they  fung  in  verles 
of  their  own  compoling  upon  public  occalions, 
accompanied  with  harps,  or  a  chorus  ol  youths  ;  as 
likewife  hymns  at  their  folemn  religious  ceremonies. 

The  third  clafs,  filled  Vates,  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  natural  philofophy,  aftro- 
nomy,  magic,  divination,  and  augury ;  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  were  fkilled  to  a  degree, 
that  feemed  in  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant  people,  above 
the  pitch  of  mental  knowledge. 

Indeed,  if  we  confider  attentively  the  authority, 
learning,  power,  offices,  and  policy  of  the  Druids, 
we  fhall  not  be  furprized  that  the  nobility  fhould 
court  their  favour,  and  that  the  vulgar  fhould  re¬ 
gard  them  with  an  awful  veneration,  almoft  equal 
to  that  with  which  they  worfhipped  their  deities. 

All  the  important  affairs  of  ilate  paffed  under 
their  conlideration,  nor  did  they  ever  give  a  fen- 
tence  which  was  not  executed.  An  individual,  who 
from  inconfideration,  temerity,  or  paffion,  prefumed 
to  call  in  queltion  their  infallibility,  was  iubjeclto 
a  puniihment  worfe  than  death  itfelt,  being  from 
that  moment,  excluded  from  the  fociety  of  his 
equals ;  fhunned  as  a  perfon  abandoned  by  God  and 
men ;  none  would  have  the  leaft  intercourfe  with 
him ;  a  forlorn  fugitive  ;  a  defpicable  vagabond ; 
devoted  to  all  the  horrors,  without  pity  or  relief,  of 
a  dreadful  excommunication.  Hence,  it  is  evident, 
the  Druids  affed  both  in  a  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
capacity.  Arbitrators  in  civil  matters,  judges  in 
criminal  caufes,  public  oracles  of  the  community, 
exempted  from  taxes,  excufed  from  military  fer- 
vices,  poffvffed  of  the  principal  archives,  enjoying 
the  higheft  polls  of  honour  and  truft  in  the  nation, 
intrufted  folely  with  the  education  of  youth,  from 
thefe  fources  a  pre-eminence  muft  take  its  rife, 
which  of  courfe  would  end,  as  it  in  faff  did,  in  an 
uncontrouled  power  over  the  minds  and  perfons  of 
the  laity. 

In  every  ftate,  religion  has  been  regarded  as  the 
main  bulwark  ofpolitical  fecurity.  Now  the  Druids 
were  the  foie  guardians  of  religion,  upon  which 
was  founded  all  the  principles  ofpolitical  govern¬ 
ment.  This  they  divided  into  two  kinds,  conlift- 
ing  of  their  own  moral  philofophy,  with  themyfte- 
ries  peculiar  to  their  order,  and  thofe  external, 
fallacious  deceptions,  by  which  they  kept  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  a  flavilh  fubjection.  Thefe  have 
been  termed  the  arts  of  prieft-craft  ;  but  whoever 
fearches  the  records  of  hiftory  will  find,  they  have 
generally  compofed  the  eftablifhed  religion,  in  every 
nation  and  period  of  time.  From  hence  arofe  that 
refined  policy  of  performing  their  ceremonies,  and 
delivering  their  inftruffions  by  rote,  never  fuffering 
either  their  fciences  or  maxims  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  A  practice  adopted  undoubtedly  from  an 
intention  of  preventing  the  vulgar  from  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  myfteries  of  their  inflitution, 
by  means  of  any  manuferipts  that  might  fall  into 
their  hands. 

Every  part  of  the  druidical  fyftem  was  calculated 
to  throw  a  vail  of  ignorance  over  the  eyes  of  a  fu~ 
perflitious  people;  who  believed  their  prayers  were 
fufficient  to  draw  down  upon  them,  or  avert,  the 
vengeance  of  their  gods.  Verfed  in  every  art  that 
had  a  tendency  to  excite  admiration,  or  inflame 
the  paflions,  engrofling  all  the  learning  of  their 
country,  it  is  no  wonder  their  power  lhould  be  ab- 
folute. 


But  notwithftanding  their  unlimited  influence 
over  the  minds  of  a  rude  multitude,  who  revered 
them  as  beings  more  than  mortal,  to  their  honour 
be  it  fpoken,  that  power  which  they  maintained  by 
deception,  they  exercifed  for  the  nobieft  purpofes, 
reconciling  private  differences,  and,  by  their  me¬ 
diation  compoling  civil  difeords.  Their  prefence 
was  fufficient  to  ftill  the  fury  of  exafperated  armies, 
between  whom  they  would  frequently  rufh  at  the 
rifk  of  their  lives,  exhorting  them  by  all  the  power¬ 
ful  arts  of  perfuauon,  to  fubmit  the  caufe  of  their 
quarrel  to  their  decifions.  The  embattled  warriors, 
awed  by  their  facred  charafter,  dropped  the  up¬ 
lifted  javelins,  and  through  the  mediation  of  their 
venerable  lages,  embraced  each  other  with  the 
warmeft  impulfes  of  returning  friendfhip. 

Antient  writers  have  mentioned  the  fublime  no¬ 
tions  which  the  Druids  entertained  of  the  lupreme 
Being.  Tacitus,  in  particular,  oblerves,  Cf  it  was 
an  opinion  among  them,  umverfally  eftablifhed, 
that  to  fuppofe  the  prefence  of  the  Deity  confined, 
or  to  reprefent  him  in  human  fhape,  or  by  any 
material  image,  was  derogatory  to  his  honour,  and 
incompatible  with  his  divine  attributes.”  Con- 
fiftent  with  thefe  exalted  fentiments  were  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  their  faith ;  for  they  believed  in  one 
infinite,  eternal,  omnipotent  principle,  from  whom 
all  things  derived  their  origin.  The  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retribution,  were 
alfo  among  the  articles  of  their  faith.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  conclude,  that  the  external  rites  of 
their  religious  worfhip  were  invented,  and  per¬ 
formed,  in  conformity  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  multitude.  Thus  we  find  them  from  their 
knowledge  in  aftronomy,  taking  advantage  of 
eclipfes,  particularly  of  the  fun.  When  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  happened,  the  people  were  fummoned  to 
the  facred  grove,  where  the  Arch-Druid  prefided  in 
perfon.  They  conlidered  the  darknefs  occafioned 
by  the  eclipfc  as  fupernatural.  No  fooner  there¬ 
fore  was  this  begun,  than  victims  of  unfortunate 
captives  were  flam  upon  the  altar.  The  priefts, 
with  an  extraordinary  enthufiaftic  fury,  and  hands 
reeking  with  human  gore,  invoked  the  gods,  con¬ 
tinuing  their  frantic  devotions  until  the  darknefs 
was  over;  at  which  time  the  Arch-Druid,  declaring: 
divine  wrath  to  be  vifibly  appeafed,  difmiffed  the 
deluded  worlhippers  with  his  bleffing. 

Here  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  take  notice, 
that  all  the  places  fet  apart  for  religious  ceremonies, 
were  confecrated  groves ;  thefe  were  compofed  of, 
and  inclofed  with  capacious  oak  trees.  Such  was; 
their  veneration  for  the  oak,  which  they  held  facred, 
that  their  vieftims  were  adorned  with  its  boughs, 
their  altars  decorated  with  its  branches,  and  the 
head  of  every  one  who  offered  facrifices,  was  encir¬ 
cled  with  garlands  made  from  its  leaves. 

Nor  was  the  tree  itfelf  the  foie  objeff  of  their 
fuperftitious  regard,  a  large  fhare  of  which  they 
bellowed  upon  its  produffion,  the  mifletoe.  This 
they  deemed  a  peculiar  gift  from  heaven,  and  adored 
it  as  a  panacea,  or  univerfal  medicine.  In  the 
fpring  on  the  firft  day  of  a  new  moon,  it  was  an¬ 
nually  fought  for.  The  fearch  w?as  made  amidft  a 
great  concourfe  of  people,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
of  prieftly  parade  ;  the  difeovery  was  hailed  with 
molt  exceffivq  raptures  of  joy;  it  being  thought  the 
omen  of  a  profperous  year.  A  proper  branch  hav¬ 
ing  been  feleffed,  a  principal  Druid  cut  it  from  the 
tree,  with  a  confecrated  golden  knife,  or  pruning 
hook.  The  acclamations  of  the  multitude  on  ob¬ 
taining  this  precious  acquifition  are  not  to  be  de- 
feribed  ;  nor  can  their  devotional  eeftafies  be  con¬ 
ceived,  when  the  arch-impoftor,  clad  in  his  ponti¬ 
fical  robe,  offered  two  white  bulls  to  the  gods,  in¬ 
voking  particularly  thofe,  while  the  flame  from  the 
facrifices  afeended,  w hoprefided  over  the  healing  art. 

However,  notwithffanding  in  this  and  other  in- 

ftances 


DRUIDICAL  MAXIMS.  1 1 


(|anccs  of  grofs  iu perdition,  they  deluded  the  peo-  j 
pie,  indulging  them  with  oblations  of  human  facri- 
fices,  permitting  them  even  inceftuous  concubinage, 
and  bl i nd i ng  their  m i nds  w i th  a  1 1  the  exec rab le  prac - 

tices  of  idolatry  ;  yet'  their  own  religious  tenets, 
maxims,  and  moral  philofophy,  have  been  the  ad 
miration  of  all  fucceeding  ages.  We  here  prefent 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  them,  colic  died  from  va¬ 
rious  writers,,  that  have  happily  eicaped  the  deluge  oi 
time,  and  the  all-confuming  whirlpool  ot  oblivion. 

DRUIDICAL  TENETS  and  MAXIMS. 

j.  a\NE  fupreme  God  governs  the  univerfe,  from 
V_y  whofe  omnipotence  all  things  derive  their 

origin.  a-  A 

2.  The  foul  is  immortal,  it  can  never  die,  and 

ihall  either  be  rewarded  or  punifned  in  a  future  life. 

3.  The  world  fhall  be  ddlroyed  by  fire  or  water, 
and  the  foul  of  man  purged  from  fin  by  the  former. 

4.  There  is  another  world,  a  future  flate  of  ex-  I 

iftence,  and  a  certain  day  of  retribution.  .  _  | 

5.  Matters  of  families  are  fupreme  lords  in  their  | 

families ;  having  in  their  hands  the  power  of  life  and 
death  :  and  it  is  their  indifpenfible  duty,  to  fpend 
their  utmoft  care,  in  training  the  youthful  minds  of 
their  offspring. 

6.  Children  are  not  to  be  removed  from  their 
parents,  nor  to  be  admitted  publicly  into  theii  com¬ 
pany,  till  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

7.  Upon  emergencies  of  ftate,  an  individual  may 
be  facririced  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

8.  The  difloyal,  or  difobedient  to  the  decrees  of 
the  ftate,  fhall  be  interdicted.  Thefe  fhall  roam, 
lecluded  from  fociety,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  incapable  of  public  employments,  without 
atoning facrifices,  unprotected,  and  not  to  be  trulled 
in  the  mod  trifling  matters. 

9.  He  who  fhall  come  laft  to  the  aflembly  of  the 

ftates,  merits  death. 

10.  They  who  lend  money  to  the  poor  in  this 
world,  fhall  have  it  repaid  to  them  in  the  next. 

xi.  Letters  or  notes  given  to  dying  perfons,  or 
thrown  upon  their  funeral  piles,  will  be  delivered  to 
whom  they  are  addreffed  in  the  other  world. 

12.  Prifoncrs  of  war,  malefactors,  or  innocent  I 
perfons,  are  to  be  Sacrificed  upon  the  altar,  or  burnt  I 
alive  in  a  wicker  coloflus,  at  particular  folemnities 
and  times,  in  honour  of,  or  to  appeale  the  wiath  of 
the  gods,. 

13.  Arts  and  fciences  arc  to  be  taught,  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  inftrulted  only  in  the  facred  groves. 

14.  Thefe  mutt  not  be  committed  to  writing, 
but  to  memory,  from  whence  all  inftrultions  are  to 
be  delivered. 

15.  The  moon  has  an  abfolute  influence  over  the 
human  body,  and  cures  all  difeafes. 

16.  Self-devoted  viltims,  who  kill  themfelves,  to 
accompany  their  friends  to  the  other  world,  will 
there  live  with  them  in  perpetual  reft  and  blifs. 

17.  Future  events  may  be  foretold  from  human 
victims,  by  obferving  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
falls,  by  its  motions  when  fallen,  by  the  flowing  of 
the  blood,  by  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  and, 
efpecially  by  in fpedting  attentively  the  vital  parts. 

1 8.  Commerce  with  ftrangers  ftrictly  prohibited. 

19.  The  mifletoe,  revered  for  its  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  and  as  agift  from  heaven,  muft  begathered  with 
reverential  awe ;  if  pofllble,  on  the  fixth  day  of  the 
month  with  a  golden  bill  or  pruning-hook. 

20.  The  powder  of  mifletoe  promotes  fertility  in 
women,  removes  the  caufes  of  barrennefs,  and,  when 
properly  adminiftered,  is  a  Sovereign  remedy  for  all 
difeafes. 


Thefe  are  the  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  Druids, 
which  we  have  collected  from  the  moll  authentic 
accounts.  It  is  a  pity  they  fhould  ever  have  been  tar- 
nifhed  with  an  intermixture  of  idolatrous  notions, 
and  the  moll  execrable  fuperftitious  practices  ;  yet 
hence  we  may  difeover  plainly  the  dignity,  impor¬ 
tance,  power  and  utility  of  this  famous  felt.  Their 
tempers,  manners,  and  cuftoms  in  general,  were 
conformable  to  the  pure  diltates  of  human  rcafon. 

In  public  and  private  life,  they  were  honeft,  abfte- 
mious,  induftrious,  and  hofpitable.  They  lived  in 
hollow'  trees,  woods  and  caves ;  their  drink,  the 
pure  ftream ;  their  food  acorns  and  berries.  Their 
opinions  had  the  firft  effect  on  public  aflemblies, 
and  their  influence  obtained  for  them  the  firft  choice 
of  whatever  was  taken  in  war.  They  engrofled  all 
the  learning  of  their  country,  nor  was  fcarce  any 
punifhment  inflicted  without  their  concurrence. 
They  were  celebrated  for  many  virtues  of  the  higheft 
order,  particularly  fortitude,  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  true  patriotifm.  From  whence  alone  fprung 
the  ardent  inclination  of  the  principal  people  to  get 
their  children  admitted  into  fome  of  their  dalles, 
and  that  profound  veneration  of  the  vulgar,  who 
placed  them  almoft  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
their  deities.  But  what  heightened  this  regard  was, 
their  being  the  arbitrators  in  differences  among 
jarring  parties,  and  their  maintaining  inviolable 
concord  among  their  own  orders. 

This  was  never  known  to  be  infringed,  except 
on  the  death  of  an  Arch-Druid,  when  the  freedom  of 
eleltion  was  fometimes  interrupted  by  appeals  to 
the  fvvord;  upon  all  other  occaftons,  they  condulted 
themfelves  with  juftice,  temperance,  moderation, 
and  difintereftednefs,  the  found  bafts  of  their  public 
character,  and  the  permanent  fecurityofthat  refpelf, 
which  the  people  invariably  entertained  for  them. 

Such  were  the  antient  inhabitants  of  GreatBritain, 
and  fuch  their  priefts,  about  forty  years  before  the 
invafton  of  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caefar.  Of 
w  hich  we  fhall  treat  in  our  next  book. 

But,  reader,  you  and  I  may  perhaps  require  a 
little  reft;  and  fhould  nature,  neceflity,  inclination, 
bufinefs  or  duty,  draw  olf  our  attention,  the  clofe  of  a 
book  offers  a  fair  opportunity  to  obey  their  diltates. 
How'ever,  before  you  go,  permit  the  w'riter  or  this 
hiftory,  to  thank  you  for  your  obliging  condefcen- 
fton  in  civing  him  your  company  thus  far ;  and  to 
hope,  that  in  the  way,  you  may  have  found  fome 
lketches  of  unpolifhed  nature,  both  pleafing  and 
profitable.  We  do  not  mean  to  make  any  pompous 
profeflions,  nor  befpeak  your  favour  by  a  difplay  of 
our  integrity,  impartiality,  and  great  abilities ;  thefe 
belong  to  the  meaneft  adventurers.  A  bill  of  fare 
has  been  laid  before  you,  from  which  you  may  form 
fome  judgment  of  what  your  future  historical  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be.  Of  this  reft  aflured,  our  endea¬ 
vours  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  provide  a  rich  variety 
of  entertaining  information,  and  to  lay  the  whole  be¬ 
fore  you  w  ith  fuch  an  arrangement  as  may  caule  you 
to  acknowledge  that  you  are  content  and  fatisfied. 
For  the  prefent,  in  the  old  Britifh  ftile,  we  bid  you — 
farewel. 

We  w  ould  here  how  ever  juft  obferve,  that  (un¬ 
like  other  works  of  this  kind  hitherto  publiflied  and 
now  publishing,  which  have  in  general  been  mere 
copies  of  each  other)  w;e  have  drawn  our  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  moft  refpeltable  fources  of  genuine 
authority,  namely,  original  records,  valuable  an¬ 
tient,  and  modern  manuferipts,  &c.  &c.  depofited 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  other  libraries,  public 
and  private,  to  which  we  have  been  admitted  by  the 
kind  afliftance  of  many  eminent  gentlemen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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From  the  INVASION  of  the  ROMANS,  under  JULIUS  CESAL/5  their  final  Departure; 

abandoned  entirely  the  KUNGDOM. 


when  tier's 

if 


CHAP.  I. 


Stale  of  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invafion — C<efar  s  firjl  expedition ,  in  the  year  of  the  zvo)  Id  3947>  arm 
fifty. five  years  before  the  Cbriftian  epocha— Arrives  off  Dover  with  his  fbips— Weighs  anchor  and  makes  good  his 
landing  near  Deal— The  difficulties  attending  this  in  Cffar's  own  words— The  Britons  are  defeated ,  and  fie  for 
peace,  which  is  granted  them— They  revolt  upon  the  Roman  fleet  having  fuff  ere  d  confiderable  damages  from  a  form 

, _ lloflilities  are  recommenced  on  the  fide  of  the  Britons ,  who  attack  the  feventh  legion  oj  the  Romans,  fcnt  out  to 

forage _ Cafar  by  his  timely  prefence  prevents  their  deftruction—His  camp  is  attacked  by  the  Britons,  whom  he  puts 

to  flight _ They  fie  a  fecond  time  for  peace ,  which  is  granted  them;  and  Csefar,  with  few  advantages  from  Ibis 

his  firjl  expedition ,  returns  to  Gaul  on  the  twentieth  of  September ,  after  an  abfence  of  little  more  than  U.nee  weeks. 


AMBITION,  w'hat  a  deftrudtive  paflion !  What  j 
havock  does  it  occafion  among  the  works  of  | 
God  !  Yet,  under  the  influence  of  unerring  wifdom,  J 
how  frequently  made  fubfervient  to  the  nobleft  pur- 
pofes !  Well  may  it  be  filled  lawlefs,  feeing  it  will 
adopt  the  moft  unjuft  means,  nay,  the  moft  flimfy 
pretences  to  attain  its  ends.  Well  may  it  be  faid 
to  be  boundlefs,  feeing  it  terminates  only  with  life 
itfelf.  It  was  this  infatiable  luft  of conqueft  which 
turned  the  attention  of  Caefar  to  the  iftand  of  Great 
Britain,  that  invincible  vi&or,  who  when  no  other 
country  remained  to  feel  the  force  of  his  arms, 
turned  them  from  the  fame  reftlefs  impulfe.to  fub- 
due  that  of  his  own.  And  yet  we  may  plainly  dif- 
cern  the  hand  of  an  almighty  agent,  employing  this 
buftling  conqueror,  as  an  mftrument  to  anl'vver  the 
grand  defigns,  and  determined  plan  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  ;  for  the  conqueft  of  afpiring  Romans,  laid 
the  foundation,  on  which  was  gradually  raifed  the 
glory  of  Britons.  From  hence  fprung,  amidft  the 
wilds  of  barbarifm,  a  civilized  nation,  over  whom 
Chriftianity  has  fpread  her  healing  wings,  and 
wherein  the  arts  and  fciences  have  obtained  their 
zenith  of  perfecftion. 

At  the  time  when  Caefar  meditated  an  invafion  of 
England,  the  natives  were  divided  into  petty  fo- 
vereignties,  governed  by  their  own  particular  chief¬ 
tains,  who  could  not  be  compelled  to  adt  againft  a 
common  enemy.  The  fouthern  parts  of  the  iftand 
were  inhabited  by  thofe  whom  they  had  received  as 
friends,  but  who  foon  made  war  upon  them  as  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Sil tires  and  Ordovice  dwelt  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ifland ;  confequently  not  being  atfedted 
with  the  diftrefs  of  their  neighbours,  they  would  not 
always  be  dilpofed  to  fend  them  afliftance.  The 
people  in  general  were  undifciplifted,  nor  were  they 
fuppliedwith warlike  ftores,  luchas  mightput  them 
upon  a  level  with  the  Romans.  Add  to  this,  their 
country  was  open,  without  towns  or  fortifications, 
their  only  places  of  defence  and  retreat  being  forefts, 
fwamps,  and  mountains.  They  poflefled  neither 
riches  nor  pofieffions  that  might  tempt  the  avarice 
of  a  conqueror.  But  Caefar  animated  with  the 
thought  of  extending  his  conquefts  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ocean,  was  determined  to  pay  the  J 
Britons  a  vifit  with  his  victorious  legions.  After  the 
conqueft  of  Gaul,  the  mighty  conqueror  could  not 
reft  fatisfied,  without  adding  the  fubjecftion  of  Bri¬ 
tain  to  the  number  of  his  triumphs.  This  thirft  of 
dominion  was  a  general  paftion,  prevalent  among 
the  Romans,  to  gratify  which  numerous  battles  had 
been  fought,  a  never  cealing  effufion  of  blood  had 
been  fired,  Gaul  had  been  fubdued,  a  vaft  continent 
laid  wafte,  and  diftant  regions  traverfed,  to  enlarge 
only  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

This  is  certain,  that  when  the  ftronger  power  is 


determined  to  plunder,  or  fubjugate  the  weaker, 
pretences  are  never  wanting.  Caefar,  in  his  com¬ 
mentaries,  tells  us  hiralelf,  “  He  refolved  to  make 
a  voyage  to  Britain,  becaufe  he  had  been  informed, 
in  all  the  wars  of  Gaul,  the  enemy  had  received  con¬ 
fiderable  fupplies  from  thence.” 

Whether  this  was  the  real  reafon  or  not  of  Caefar’s 
firft  enterprize,  whatever  might  be  his  motives,  we 
find,  like  an  able  general,  he  took  every  precaution, 
and  ufed  every  neceftary  expedient  to  infure  fuccefs. 

With  this  view  he  fummoned  a  council  of  mer¬ 
chants  from  all  parts,  who  were  kno  wn  to  be  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  ;  but  thefe  people,  who 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Britons,  under 
a  plea  of  ignorance,  endeavour  to  deter  Caefar  from 
his  intended  invafion,  yet  at  the  fame  time  took  care 
to  apprize  them  thereof,  that  they  might  have  time 
to  make  preparations  for  their  defence. 

The  afpiring  genius  of  Caefar,  that  had  often 
afftfted  him  to  conquer  infurmountable  difficulties, 
was  not  to  be  difcoufaged  for  want  of  information ; 
to  gain  which,  he  fent  in  a  galley  C.  Volufenus,  a 
tribune  of  his  army,  to  reconnoitre  the  Britifh  coafts, 
and  Comius  of  Arras,  a  Briton  by  birth,  as  his  am- 
baffador ;  neither  of  whom  fucceeded  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  ;  for  Volufenus,  not  having  been  permitted 
•to  land,  was  unable  to  gain  any  intelligence;  and 
Comius  being  confidered  in  the  capacity  of  a  fpy, 
as  well  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was  imprifoned, 
and  loaded  with  chains.  A  very  unwarrantable  adl 
this  of  the  Britons,  whofe  ambaffadors  were  then 
juft  arrived  with  this  very  Comius,  from  Gaul, 
where  they  had  been  received  with  apparent  cor¬ 
diality  by  Caefar,  and  to  whom  they  had  offered 
fubmiffion  ro  the  Roman  ftate,  and  to  nive  hoftages 
for  their  fidelity. 

Caefar  who  had  now  made  every  neceftary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  an  invafion,  began  to  put  in  execution 
his  firft  intended  expedition.  To  this  end  he  drew 
together  his  fleet,  confifting  of  eighty  tranfports, 
wherein  he  embarked  two  legions,  while  his  queftor, 
and  other  principal  officers  went  on  board  his  gallies. 
He  difpofed  of  his  horfe,  in  eighteen  other  tranf- 
ports,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  the  infantry  with 
the  utmoft  expedition.  His  orders  in  this  particular 
could  not  be  complied  with  agreeable  to  his  wifhes, 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  cavalry  required  more 
time  than  he  imagined,  and  this  delay  occafioned 
difficulties  in  making  good  a  landing,  which  his  own 
genius  alone  could  probably  have  furmounted. 

Notwithstanding  an  obftacle  fo  unpromiling,  that 
might  have  delayed  a  lefs  able  general,  this  bravo 
veteran  fetfail  with  his  infantry  alone  from  Morini, 
or  Picardy,  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  Auguft,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3947,  and  fifty-five  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aera. 


It 
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JULIUS  C^SAR’s  FIRST  EXPEDITION.  i 


It  was  at  the  ftill  folemn  hour  of 
A.  C.  55 r>  midnight,  when  Caefar  failed  from 
the  coaft  of  Gaul,  and  about  ten  of  the  fame 
morning  his  Ihips  arrived  off  Dover,  at  which  place 
the  Britons  had  taken  pofieffion  of  the  heighths,  and 
llationed  a  confiderable  force  to  oppofe  his  landing. 
A  fufficient  proof  that  the  Britons  were  acquainted 
with  the  delign  of  the  Roman  general,  and  there¬ 
fore,  jealous  of  their  much-loved  liberty,  had  not 
been  idle  in  making  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
their  country. 

Finding  it  impoffible,  from  the  pofition  of  the 
enemy,  to  effect  a  defcent  at  this  place,  Caefar, 
after  having  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  weighed 
anchor,  in  order  to  find  a  level  open  (hore ;  and 
falling  dowm  the  tide  about  eight  miles  farther,  ar- 
rived  at  a  more  convenient  fpot  for  debarking  his 
troops,  near  the  place  where  now  Hands  the  town 
of  Deal.  Here  he  found  the  Britons  in  force, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  a  feeming  deter¬ 
mination  to  oppole  refolutely  his  landing;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  we  think  will  be  moft  acceptable  to 
our  readers  in  Caefar’s  own  w'ords, 

“  We  found  it  very  difficult  to  land,  fays  he, 
for  many  reafons;  becaufeour  Ihips  being  tall,  re¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  depth  of  water,  and  our 
foldiers,  while  their  hands  were  employed  and 
loaded  with  heavy  armour,  were  at  the  fame  time 
to  encounter  the  waves  and  the  enemy  in  a  place 
they  were  not  acquainted  with;  whereas  the  Britons, 
either  Handing  upon  dry  land,  or  fallying  a  little 
way  into  the  water  in  thofe  plaees  they  knew  to  be 
Hiallow,  having  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs,  could 
boldly  caH  their  darts,  and  fpur  their  horfes  for¬ 
ward,  which  were  trained  to  that  kind  of  combat; 
which  difadvantage  fo  difeouraged  the  Romans, 
who  were  Hrangers  to  this  way  of  fighting,  that 
they  did  not  appear  fo  chearful  and  eager  to  engage 
the  enemy,  as  in  their  former  conflicts  upon  dry 
land;  which  Caefar  perceiving,  gave  orders  that 
the  gallies  (a  nimble  kind  of  (hipping  the  enemy 
had  never  feen)  fliould  advance  a  little  before  the 
refi  of  the  fleet,  and  row  along  with  their  broad- 
fides  towards  the  fhore,  that  they  might  more  con¬ 
veniently  force  the  Britons  to  retire  from  the  water 
fide,  by  their  flings,  engines,  and  arrows,  which 
did  the  Romans  confiderable  fervice ;  for  the 
Britons,  being  furprifed  at  the  form  of  our  gallies, 
the  motion  of  our  oars  and  engines  began  to  give 
ground.  But  the  ffandard-bearer  of  the  tenth 
legion,  perceiving  our  men  were  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  fca,  having  firff  invoked  the  gods  for 
fuccefs,  cried  out  aloud.  My  fellow-foldiers,  unlefs 
you  wiil  forfake  your  eagle,  and  fuller  it  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  advance  ;  for  my  part,  I 
am  refolved  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  my  general.  Having  (aid  this,  he  im¬ 
mediately  leaped  over-board,  and  advanced  the 
eagle  towards  the  Britons ;  whereupon  the  foldiers, 
encouraging  each  other  to  prevent  fo  lignal  a  dif- 
grace,  followed  his  example  ;  which  thofe  in  the 
next  (Flips  perceiving  did  the  like,  and  prefled 
forward  towards  the  enemy.  The  conflict  was 
lharply  maintained  on  both  Tides,  though  the 
Romans,  not  being  able  to  keep  their  ranks,  obtained 
firm  footing,  or  follow  their  particular  Handards, 
leaping  out  of  feveral  fifips,  and  joining  the  firfl 
enfign  they  met  with,  were  in  great  confufion. 
But  the  Britons,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  (hallows,  where  they  faw  us  defeend  in  fmall 
numbers  from  our  (hips,  (purred  their  horfes  into 
the  water,  fet  upon  our  men,  incumbered  and  un¬ 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  fome  furroundedus 
with  their  numbers  in  one  place,  whilH  others 
flanked  us  where  we  lay  moft  open  in  another ; 
which  Caefar  obferving,  he  caufed  the  long  boats 
and  fmaller  veflels  to  be  manned,  and  where  oc- 
cafion  required,  fent  them  to  aflift  their  fellows. 
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Thus  our  foremofl  ranks,  having  gained  dry  foot¬ 
ing,  were  followed  by  the  refl  of  the  army,  and 
charging  the  enemy  brifkly  put  them  to  flight,  but 
were  not  able  to  purfue  or  take  the  ifiand  at  that 
time,  becaufe  we  had  no  cavalry,  wh;ch  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  complete  Caefar’s  wonted 
fuccefs. 

“  The  enemy  being  defeated,  fo  foon  as  they 
had  efcaped  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  Caefar  to  defire  a  peace,  promifing  to 
deliver  hoflages  for  their  entire  fubmiflion ;  and 
with  thefe  ambafladors  came  Comius  of  Arras, 
whom  Caefar  had  fent  into  Britain,  w'here  he  was 
imprifoned  fo  foon  as  he  had  landed  with  his  ge¬ 
neral’s  commands,  but  fet  at  liberty  again  after 
the  battle.  They  endeavoured  to  excufe  what  they 
had  done  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  populace, 
and  intreating  him  to  forgive  a  fault  of  ignorance, 
but  not  of  malice.  Caefar  at  firfl  reprimanded 
them  for  their  breach  of  faith,  that  after  they  had 
voluntarily  fent  ambafladors  to  him  into  Gaul  to 
requefl  a  peace,  and  delivered  hoflages  of  their 
own  accord,  they  fliould,  without  any  reafon, 
make  war  upon  him  ;  he  imputed  it,  he  faid,  to 
their  ignorance,  and  forgave  them;  then  demanded 
hoflages  for  their  future  carriage,  part  whereof 
they  delivered  immediately,  and  with  the  refl  who 
lived  at  fome  di fiance,  they  promifed  to  return  in 
a  few  days.  And  now,  having  difbanded  their 
men,  fending  them  into,  their  feveral  counties,  the 
princes  from  all  parts  came  to  deliver  up  them- 
felves  and  their  eftates  to  Csefar’s  difpofal.” 

In  this  account,  written  by  the  vidlor’s  own  pen, 
to  whofe  character  of  a  confummate  general  ap- 
pertaineth  that  of  a  faithful  hiilorian,  we  have  a 
flrong  teffimony  given  to  the  bravery  of  our  pri-  , 
mogenial  anceflors.  Caefar  acknowledges  frankly, 
that  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  that 
the  conflict  was  (harp,  that  the  Romans  were  dif¬ 
eouraged,  and  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a  land¬ 
ing,  only  by  one  of  thofe  military  accidental  ex¬ 
pedients,  which  are  known  frequently  to  decide 
the  fate  of  battles.  That  after  following  the  example 
of  their  ftandard-bearer  they  were  in  great  conlu- 
fion,  being  unable  to  keen  their  ranks,  from  which 
they  were  extricated  only  by  the  Arrange  figure  oi 
the  gallies,  or  rather  by  the  large  Hones  and  other 
deflrueflive  miffiles  thrown  by  their  engines.  Nor, 
if  we  attend  to  the  confequences  of  this  firfl  en¬ 
gagement,  do  we  find  the  conqueror  had  reafon  to 
boaft  of  any  great  advantages,  being  incapable 
either  of  improving  his  victory  by  purfuing  the 
foe,  or  of  taking  the  ifiand,  or,  in  a  word,  of 
doing  any  thing  equal  to  his  wonted  fuccefles. 
The  fequel  will  alfo  prove,  that  the  Britons, 
though  intimidated  and  defeated,  for  which  fuffi¬ 
cient  reafons  are  affigned  by  Caefar,  yet  the  panic 
was  of  lhort  duration.  They  were  forced,  it  is 
true,  into  a  temporary  peace,  but  they  continued 
a  very  (hort  time  in  this  amicable  difpofition. 

For  the  terms  were  fcarcely  ratified,  about  four 
days  after  his  landing,  when  Caefar  received  intel¬ 
ligence,  that  the  (hips  he  left  to  bring  over  his  ca¬ 
valry  having  fet  fail,  were  overtaken  at  fea  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  which  having  feparated  them,  had 
drove  a  part  back  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  and  the 
reft  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  veflels  and  gallies  belonging  to  Caefar’s 
army,  fuffered  greatly  in  this  tempeftuous  night. 
Some  were  much  fhattered  ;  twelve  of  them  were 
totally  loft;  the  remainder  could  not  for  fome 
time  be  put  in  a  condition  fit  for  fcrvice.  The 
fituation  of  the  Roman  army  was  now  truly  dii- 
treffing,  being  without  (hips,  in  a  country  un¬ 
known,  wherein  they  were  like  to  be  furprized 
every  moment,  or  furrounded  by  a  vigilant  enemy. 
But  an  event  that  fpread  confternation  and  difrrjay 
among  the  Romans,  rouzed  the  warlike  fpirit  of 
D  the 
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the  Britons ;  for  the  evident  diftrefs  of  the  enemy  I 
animated  them  to  a  revolt,  whereby  they  hoped, 
by  this  favourable  opportunity,  to  regain  their  li¬ 
berty.  An  affembly  of  the  flares  gave  new  vigour, 
by  their  exhortations,  to  this  refolution  of  the 
people  ;  while  their  Druids  exclaimed,  that  as  the 
gods  had  appeared  fo  propitious  to  them,  it  would 
be  impious  not  to  join  the  elements  in  the  noble 
llruggle  for  freedom,  that’ would  probably  effeCl 
their  deliverance. 

Csefar  forefaw  the  confequences  that  would  at¬ 
tend  this  adverfe  turn  of  fortune.  He  knew  the 
ftorm  at  fea  would  be  productive  of  another  as 
outrageous  on  land.  He  therefore  took  every  pru¬ 
dent  precaution  to  raife  the  drooping  courage  of 
his  foldiers,  and  to  fruftrate  the  probable  defigns 
of  the  enemy,  by  collecting  within  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  his  camp  a  magazine  of  corn  from  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  by  fending  one  of  his 
gallies  to  Gaul  for  materials  to  refit  the  reft.  He 
alfo  applied  the  fragments  of  thofe  velfels  that 
were  irreparable,  to  various  purpofes,  with  great 
fuccefs.  Such  was  the  afliduity  of  this  brave  com¬ 
mander,  that  in  ten  days  the  remainder  of  his 
ihattered  fleet  was  completely  repaired. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britons  made  every  pofiible 
effort  to  reaflemble  their  fcattered  troops.  Their 
hoftages  withdrew  fecretly  from  the  Roman  camp, 
which  they  had  attentively  furveyed.  Several  af- 
femblies  of  the  people  were  held,  to  confult  the 
moff  proper  means  to  diftrefs  their  bold  invaders ; 
this  they  concluded  might  be  beft  effected  by 
cutting  off  their  detachments,  and  intercepting 
their  convoys;  by  which  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  they  hoped  to  protradl  it,  till  the  inclemency 
of  approaching  winter  fhould  compleat,  what  the 
furious  attack  of  the  elements  had  left  unfinifhed. 

The  firft  foraging  party  that  had  nearly  fell  a 
facrifice  to  Britilh  policy,  was  the  feventh  legion, 
fent  out  by  Csefar  to  reap  a  diftant  field  of  corn  ; 
who,  when  leaf!  fufpeCting  or  prepared  for  an  at¬ 
tack,  were  furrounded  by  the  Britons,  they  having 
concealed  themfelves  in  a  wood  for  the  purpofe  of 
a  furprize.  The  deftruCtion  of  this  detachment 
muff  have  been  inevitable,  their  retreat  being  ren¬ 
dered  impoflible  by  the  Britons  having  furrounded 
the  field  with  their  war  chariots,  had  not  Csefar, 
whofe  advanced  guard  perceived  an  unufual  cloud 
of  duff,  guefied  the  caufe.  He  immediately 
marched  at  their  head  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
diftreffed  legion,  whom  he  found  in  a  compaCl 
body,  hard  oppreffed  by  the  enemy,  they  having 
quitted  their  chariots,  and  were  charging  them  on 
foot  with  the  utmofl  vigour.  Csefar’s  prefence  in- 
fpired  his  foldiers  with  frefh  courage.  The  aflailants 
were  now  attacked  in  their  turn.  Their  impetuofity 
being  checked,  they  opened  their  ranks,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  fome  diftance.  Csefar  drew  up  his  forces 
in  order  of  battle.  The  combatants  flood  gazing 
on  each  other  expcCling  a  renewed  charge,  but 
neither  fide  advancing,  the  Britons  retreated  un- 
molefted  to  their  woods,  and  CaTar,  without  having 
being  able  to  pour  his  ufual  vengeance  on  the  foe, 
to  his  camp,  f  rom  which  lafl  circumftance  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  upon  an  impartial  view  of  this 
bloody  conteff,  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  re¬ 
tired,  without  carrying  with  him  the  palm  of 
victory. 

t .■ . . '=ar=z=5 


A  rafh  fubfequent  enterprize  of  the  Britons, 

[  which  they  imprudently  undertook,  feems  to  cor¬ 
roborate  this  conjecture.  Elated  with  their  late 
fuccefs,  and  from  thence  concluding  that  the 
Romans,  though  formidable,  were  not  invincible, 
they  formed  the  hafly  refolution  of  affaultiflg  them 
in  their  camp.  Infpired  with  the  effufions  of  a 
warm  imagination,  and  the  advantages  that  would 
refult  from  this  daring  attempt,  they  difpatched 
melfengers  to  every  Rate,  who  exhorted  their 
countrymen  by  incentives  calculated  for  infpiring 
revenge,  not  to  negledl  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of 
driving  the  enemy  from  their  coafts,  and  by  one 
decifive  blow,  of  preventing  the  naileries  of  future 
invafions.  Their  remonllrance  had  the  defired 
effedt.  A  numerous  army  was  in  a  Ihort  time 
drawn  together,  and  marched  immediately  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Roman  entrenchments.  Csefar  drew  out 
his  forces  before  the  principal  gate  of  his  camp,: 
waiting  the  furious  onfet  of  the  Britons  with  his 
ufual  tranquillity  Their  impetuofity  was  foon 
checked  by  the  refiftlefs  intrepidity  of  difeiplined 
veterans,  who  charging  with  their  accuftomed  fury, 
put  them  into  confufion,  and  compelled  them  to 
leek  their  fafety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  The  Roman 
general,  for  want  of  cavalry,  found  it  again  im¬ 
poflible  to  purfue  his  advantages ;  nor  could  he 
follow  the  flying  foe  into  their  gloomy  forefls,  in 
the  recefles  whereof  they  found  a  fecure  retreat. 

This  engagement  was  far  from  being  decifive. 
They  were  indeed  repulfed ;  but  the  ardent  flame  of 
liberty  was  not  extmguifhed  in  their  bofom,  nor 
was  their  national  fpirit  broken. 

However,  in  their  prefent  fituation  they  thought 
it  molt  politic  to  apply  again  for  peace  to  the  in¬ 
vader  of  their  country.  The  penetrating  eye  of 
Csefar  at  once  perceived  their  motives,  and  his  own 
intereft.  He  knew  they  aimed  only  at  delay,  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  was  fenfible  how  abfolutely 
neceflary  it  was  for  him  to  return  to  Gaul.  The 
Britons  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs,  their 
baggage  had  been  taken,  and  the  circumjacent 
parts  of  the  country  laid  wafte,  yet  they  were  not 
brought  under  the  galling  yoke  of  flavery.  Pro- 
vifions  began  to  grow  fcarce  in  his  camp  ;  winter 
approached  ;  his  army,  though  victorious,  had  buf¬ 
fered  greatly ;  nor  could  they  fafely  continue  in 
the  face  of  an  enterprizing  enemy,  on  an  ifland 
wholly  unknown.  Csefar  therefore  readily  ad¬ 
mitting  the  ambafladors,  reprimanded  them,  and 
then  granted  their  defires,  only  infilled  on  having 
the  number  of  hoftages  doubled,  and  fent  after 
him  to  Gaul.  Upon  which  he  embarked  his  troops, 
fet  fail  about  midnight,  and  after  a  fhort  paffage, 
landed  there  fafely  on  the  20th  of  September. 

Thus  ended  Csefar’s  firft  expedition,  productive 
of  neither  glory  to  the  general,  nor  advantage  to 
the  Hate ;  yet  the  fenate,  fenfible  of  his  great 
merit,  and  conftdering  the  conqueft  ot  Great 
Britain  an  objeCt  of  the  firft  magnitude,  decreed 
him  a  triumph  of  twenty  days  for  his  important 
fervices.  A  triumph  of  ambition  over  virtue, 
honour,  and  juftice;  a  triumph,  for  having 
trampled  on  the  laws  of  nations,  and  deluged  a 
country,  to  which  he  had  not  even  a  pretended 
claim,  with  the  blood  of  its  innocent  inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Cccfars  Jecond  expedition — He  makes  preparations  for  invading  Great  Britain  in  the  fpring  with  a  more  formidable 
armament — The  Britons  likewife  exert  their  utmofl  force  for  the  defence  of  their  country — Caffivellaunus  is  pro¬ 
claimed  generalijfimo — Embarkation  of  Cafar’s  forces ,  confjhng  of  five  legions  of  foot ,  and  two  thoufand  horfe , 
in  the  beginning  of  June ,  fifty  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Chri/l — Sails  from  Calais,  and  lands  near  Deal , 
without  op p  fit  ion —  Engages  the  Britons ,  near  the  river  Stour,  who  are  routed  with  great  J laughter — Is  deterred 
.  1  from 
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JULIUS  C^ESAR’s  S  ECOND  EXPEDITION. 


from  pin  fling  the  enemy  by  having  received  an  exprefs,  m forming  him,  that  a  dreadful  form  bad  the  tree,  din* 
, ugbt,  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet— Marches  hack  ho  the  fea-aaf,  and  by  an  extraordnJ  Uf f 
feares  bis  fleet  from  fimilar  danger— The  Romans  are  greatly  harrajfed ,  and  in  one  lit, on  defeated bBbZ^  ' 

who  in  their  turn  are  completely  routed  by  the  Romans —Con fe queue es  of  this  viflnry _ _  i/L  \  hri!onJ' 

army  to  Verulum  the  capital  of  Caffhellaunus,  and  takes  it  by  firm— The  Britijhclif  [ends  orders^to  t£t ’  " 
of  Kent,  requefliiig  them  to  attack  the  nilrencbments  cf  the  enemy,  and  defray  their  /eel  'The  7,777 P  7 
h„  without  fuccefs— Finding  all  farther  oppojihon  Jin,  he  proffer  terVsTf  peace  to  tjItlTZ-J  , 

“X  mMe  0fSep,emter'  *•***  «"  “9*  ^  he  CiZs 


'HE  Britons  were  no  fooner  delivered  from  the 
^  invaders  of  their  country,  than  they  determined 
not  to  fend  the  flipulated  hoflages.  This  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  furnilhed  Caefar  with  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  undertaking  a*  fecond  expedition.  To 
effect  w  hich,  warlike  preparations  were  made  in 
Gaul  with  amazing  dilpatch.  Such  lhips  as  had 
been  damaged  were  repaired,  others  were  built  oma 
new  conflrudion,  calculated  for  lhallow  water.  Mi¬ 
litary  Bores  were  collejpid  in  the  ports  of  Spain, 
and  by  the  fpring  of  the  following  year,  twenty- 
eight  gallies,  fix  hundred  tranfports,  with  a  great 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  w  ere  ready  for  the 
intended  invafion. 

Nor  were  the  Britons  inactive  on  their  fide. 
Alarmed  at  Caefar’s  preparations,  of  which  they  had 
received  fufficient  intelligence,  they  convened  a  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  of  the  Bates,  and  eleded  from  among 
their  generals,  themoBdiBinguilhed  formilitary  ac- 
complifliments,  a  commander  in  chief  overall  their 
forces.  The  choice  fell  to  Cafiivellaunus ;  but 
during  the  election  a  fharp  confiid  wras  excited 
betw  een  the  princes  of  Caffi  and  the  Trinobantes, 
the  former  party  in  favour  of  Cafiivellaunus,  the 
latter  of  Imanuentius.  The  conteB  was  exceedinp- 
warm ;  the  fuB'rages  were  divided  ;  but  the  death  of 
Imanuentius,  who  loB  his  life  in  the  Bruggle,  put  an 
end  to  the  debate.  His  fon  Mandubratius,  to  avoid 
the  fate  of  his  father,  fled  to  Caefar  for  protection, 
and  facrificed  meanly  the  good  of  his  country  to  an 
unjuflifiable  refentment. 

All  Caefar’s  forces  being  ready  for  embarkation, 
and  his  numerous  fleet  riding  fafely  in  the  port  of 
ltium,  now  Calais,  he  embarked  five  legions  of  foot, 
and  tw  o  thoufand  horfe,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 

\  q  :  fifty  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifi. 

54-  Setting  fail  about  fun-fet,  he  drew  near 

the  Britifli  coafi  next  morning,  and  caB  anchor  near 
Deal,  the  place  where  he  had  made  his  former  de- 
feent. 

Alcene  very  different  from  what  the  Romans  faw 
at  th^fr  prior  mvalion  nowprefented  itfelf;  for  the 
Britons,  difconcerted  at  the  appearance  of  fo  formi¬ 
dable  a  fleet,  had  retired  from  the  fhore,  and  fufl'ered 
the  Romans  to  land  without  oppolition. 

1  his  having  been  effected,  Caefar  fixed  upon  a 
convenient  fpotof  ground  on  Barham  Downs,  where 
he  marked  out  a  camp,  and  leaving  a  fufficient  force 
to  fortify  and  defend  it,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Quintus  Atrius,  hefetoutat  midnight  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  in  queB  of  the  enemy.  After  a 
march  of  twelve  miles,  he  difeovered  the  Britifli 
army  encamped  upon  an  eminence,  having  the  river 
Stour  in  their  front,  and  a  thick  wood  in  their  rear. 
As  the  Romans  advanced,  the  Britons  difeovered  a 
refoffition  of  difputing  their  palfage  over  the  river 
with  their  war  chariots,  which  they  had  drawn  up  in 
great  order  along  its  banks.  But  the  Roman  ca¬ 
valry  attacked  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  foon 
forced  the  palfage,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  into  the  wood  in  their  rear. 

i  his  gloomy  afylum  was  fortified  with  ramparts, 
formed  ot  large  trees  laid  acrofs  each  other  to  a  con- 
fiderable  heighth,  and  in  its  center  was  a  Brongfor- 
trefs.  Both  nature  and  art  had  confpired  to  render 
it  a  Brong,  though  barbarous  fortification.  Here 
the  Britons  for  fome  time  withfiood  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Roman  cavalry,  who  were  at  laff  obliged  to 


abandon  their  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  the  infantry  j 
but  at  lafi,  after  a  bloody  conteB,  the  feventh  le¬ 
gion  drove  the  Britons  from  their  poB,  with  great 
daughter,  and  obliged  them  to  feek  fnelter  in  the 
lnmofl  parts  of  their  woods. 

Caefar  now  determined  to  .purfue  the  advantage 
he  had  gamed  dif  patched  three  bodies  of  his  troops 
in  fearch  of  the  flying  enemy ,-  but  they  were  almoff 
inBantly  recal  ed,  intelligence  having  been  received 
from  Atrius,  the  fubffance  of  which  was,  that  during 
the  preceding  night  a  violent  Borm  had  deflroyed 
the  greater  part  of  his  fleet.  On  this  information 
Ladar  countermanded  the  march  of  his  troops  and 
returned  to  the  feacoafl,  where  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
nets  of  the  havock  occafioned  by  the  temped.  Forty 
of  his  vefiels  were  entirely  lofl,  and  the  red  fo 
much  damaged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  fea  till 
thoroughly  repaired.  He  immediately  therefore 
gave  orders,  to  repair  fome  fhips  that  were  mod  da¬ 
maged  with  the  wrecks  of  others ;  wrote  to  Gaul  for 
more,  and  then  refolved  upon  executing  a  proud 
vvhich  it  is  a  queflion  if  any  one  but  a  Caefar  could 
have  conceived  and  accomplifned  ;  this  was  no 
other  than  hauling  up  his  whole  fleet  upon  dry  land 
and  furrounding  it  with  a  fortification ;  which  truly 
great  undertaking  he  completed  in  ten  days,  and  ' 
then  returned  with  his  army  to  their  former  flation. 

During  this  interval,  the  Britans  had  made  the 
bed  ufe  of  their  time,  having  formed  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  army,  under  the  command  ofCaflivellaunus 
who  occupied  the  famepod  in  the  wood,  from  whence 
the  Britons  had  been  before  diflodged. 

Cafiivellaunus,  convinced  that  his  forces  were  not 
a  match  for  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  avoidino- 
a  general  engagement,  took  the  prudent  precaution 
of  har raffing  their  flying  parties,  and  cutting  off 
their  provifions.  By  which  mode  of  fighting  Caefar 

was  continually  attacked  by  fmall  parties,  who  iffued 

fuddenly  forth,  charged,  and  then  fudqenly  retreated. 

I  hough  repulled,  they  returned  with  the  fame  vi¬ 
gour,  and  the  fame  undaunted  firmnefs. 

Caefar,  perceiving  the  confequences  that  would 
rcfult  from  his  troops  being  thus  perpetually  ha- 
railcd  refolved  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  bring, 
tie  Tritons  to  a  general  engagement. 
While  the  Romans  were  bufily  employed  in  their 
works,  Cafiivellaunus,  who  watched  circumfpedly 
all  their  motions,  thought  it  mod  prudent  to  attack 
them  before  their  ramparts  were  finiflied.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  rufhed  upon  them  unexpectedly  with  the 
utmofl  fury.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Romans, 
unable  to  fuflain  the  Block,  gave  way.  Caffar,  fee¬ 
ing  what  dreadful  daughter  was  made  among  them, 
lent  two  cohorts  to  their  fupport ;  but  thefemtimi- 
dated  by  the  furious  impetuofity  of  the  conquering 
m  itons,  halted  inflead  of  joining  their  companions; 
which  being  perceived  by  Cafiivellaunus,  heattacked 
them  infiantly,  and  routed  them  w  ith  confiderable 
Iofs.  Numbers  were  flain  both  of  foldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  ;  among  the  lad  were  fome  of  diflindion,  par¬ 
ticularly  Quintus  Laberius  Durus,  a  tribune. 

On  the  following  day  w hen  the  Romans  expeded 
a  fecond  engagement,  they  wxre  furprized  at  feeing 
the  enemy  in  fmall  fcattered  parties,  on  the  adjacent 
hills,  who  feemednot  to  difeover  the  lead  intimation 
of  coming  to  adion.  Caefar,  unacquainted  with  the 
defertion  that  had  happened  in  the  Britifli  army 
the  preceding  night,  among  whomjealoufy  had  in- 

fufed 
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fufed  a  fatal  poifon,  extradlcd  from  the  ju-ftly  ac_  - 
ouired  glory  of  Cafiivellaunus,  detached  three  le¬ 
gions,  and  all  his  hone,  amounting  to  about  twenty 
thoufand  men,  commanded  by  his  lieutenant  Tre- 
bonius,  on  a  foraging  party,  m  order  to-  clear  up 
this  in  his  eye,  myitenous  conduct  of  tne  enemy. 
This  powerful' detachment  was  foon  oppofed  by  the 
Britons  who  fell  upon  the  Roman  cavalry  with  a 
fury  that  obliged  them  to  fall  back  upon  their  foot. 
This  fmall  advantage  was-  productive  of  a  general 
engagement ;  for  the  Roman  infantry  fuppoi  ting 
theirhoRe,  charged  the  Britons  in  a  compact  body, 
with  their  ufual  bravery,  whereby  a  complete  vidtory 
was  obtained  lb  fully  dedfive,  that  the  Belgte,  de- 
ferted  by  their  auxiliaries,  never  after  engaged  the 
Romans  in  a  pitched  battle.  Thus  a  general  defer- 
tion  completed  whatjealoufy  had  oegun ;  the  confe¬ 
deracy  v  asdifiblved;-and  the  Trinobantes  abandoned 
the  caufe  of  their  country,  their  liberty,,  and  them 
gods,  put  themfel'vcs  under  the  protection  of  Caefar. 

Upon  this  ft  range  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  Britifh 
chief,  finding  it  in  vain  to  oppofe  any  longer  the 
Romans,  retired  towards  his  own  country,  refolvmg 
there  to  make  a  Hand  m  its  defence  again-ft  the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  world.- 

Intelligence  of  the  feparation-  having  Feacned 
Caefar,  he  turned  his  whole  force  inpurfuit  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Cafiivellaunus,  whofe  Countiy  was  now 
marked  out  for  deftrudtion.  With  this  view'  he  ad¬ 
vanced  w  ith  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
w  hich  he  intended  to  crofs  where  it  might  be  fordable.^ 
Here  he  found,-  on  his  arrival,  a  gieat  number  of  j 
flakes  drove  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  were- 
fnarpened  at  top,  and  concealed  under  the  fuiface 
of  the  w  ater  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  beheld  the  enemy 
poked  to  advantage  near  the  oppofite  banks,  which 
they  had  fortifiedwith  intrench  ments  and  pallifadoes, 

■  but  thefe  artful  difpofitions,  whereof  Caefai  had  been 
informed  by  deferters,  were  of  little  avail  againft  this 
hardy  veteran,  whom  no  obflacles  could  Hop,  no 
difficulties  intimidate;  for  the  Roman  horfe  going 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fords,  plunged  into  the 
ftream,  and  were  followed  by  the  foot  with  aft  on  i  fil¬ 
ing  intrepidity,  though  incumbered  with  their  heavy 
armour,  and  the  water  up  to  their  chins.  This 
paffage  was  effected,  at  a  place  called  Cow  ay  Stakes, 
opposite  Oatlands,  and,  as  fome  Writers  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  near  Kingfton,  in  Surry.- 

Aftonifhed  at  this  hazardous  undertaking  of  the 
Romans,  the  Britons  abandoned  tneir  intrench— 
ments,  and  fought  for  fafety  in  their  woods. 

Cafiivellaunus  now  fenfible  that  all  further  refin¬ 
ance  would  be  prefumption,  difmiffed  his  foices,  ie- 
taimnsz  only  four  thoufand  chai  lots.  "W  ith  thefe  he 
Watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy’s  main  body,  cut 
off  their  flraggling  parties,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
their  fubfi fling  by  ravaging  the  country,  ordered 
his  people  to  drive  their  cattle  from  thofe.  parts, 
through  which  he  knew  they  muff  pals.  ft  his  pru¬ 
dent  meafure  was  very  alarming  to  Caefar,  as  he  was 
hereby  convinced  that  the  military  conduCl  of 
Cafiivellaunus  was  equal  to  his  valour. 

But  it  was  rendered  abortive  by  a  defection  of 
the  Regni-magni,  inhabitants  of  Surry,  who  perceiv¬ 
ing  theTrinobantes  w  ere  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  an  alliance  with  Caefar,  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample,"  and  lent  offers  of  fubmiffion,  which  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  upon  the  fervile  conditions  that  they  fhould 
furnifh  provifion  fufficient  for  the  whole  army.  A 
ready  compliance  with  thefe  ignoble  terms,  enabled 
the  Roman  general  to  purfuehis  march  to  Verulum, 
now  St.  Alban’s,  the  capital  of  the  unfortunate, 
though  brave  Cafiivellaunus,  working  his  rout  w'ith 
blood  and  devaflation. 

This  place,  which  confifted  of  a  number  of  huts, 
fituated  in  the  center  of  a  w  ood,  was  fortified  after 
ti  e  Britifh  cuftom,  with  ramparts  of  earth,  ditches, 
ai  d  felled  trees.  Thefe  fortifications,  though 
formed  in  the  rudeft  manner,  the  Romns  bad  be¬ 


fore  experienced  the  difficulty  of  ftorming ;  but  the 
towering  ambition  of  a  Caefar  was  not  to  be  dif- 
couraged  by  obflacles  of  this  kind  ;  he  therefore 
ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  at  two  different  places, 
and  carried  the  town  by  ftorm,  in  which,  after  hav¬ 
ing  put  a  number  of  Britons  to  the  fword,  he  found 
large  quantities- of  corn*  and  cattle. 

Cafiivellaunus  however  efcaped  ;  and  though  de- 
ferted  by  his  friends,  overpowered  by  his  enemies, 
his  capital  taken,  and  his  territores  wafted,  yet,  fup- 
ported  by  his  own  greatnefs  of  foul,  in  the  midft  of 
his  diftrefsful  calamities,  he  planned  a  projedl,  which 
had  it  in  the  execution  fucceeded,  muff  have  greatly 
diftreffed,  if  not  ruined,  the  invaders  of  his  country. 

Caefar  was  at  this  time,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  more  than  eighty  miles  diftant  from  his  camp; 
from  wffiich  the  Britifh  chief  concluded,  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  prefented  itfelf of  deftroying  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  fleet;  lmpreffed  with  the  thought  of  this  bold, 
defign,  he  fent  orders  toCingetorix,  Carvilius,Taxi- 
magalus,  and  Segonax,  four  Kentifh  princes,  who* 
ftxll  remained  faithful,  tq  colled  their  forces  and 
ftorm  the  naval  intrenchments  of  the  enemy.  Thefe 
orders  w'ere  obeyed  with  the  utmoft:  expedition ; 
they  a  Haul  ted  the  Roman  camp,  but  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Romans  refilled  all  their  efforts,  who* 
not  content  with  ading  upon  the  defenfive,  fallied 
forth,  put  the  Britons  to  flight,  and  took  Cingetorix, 
their  general,  prifoner. 

Thus  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  Caifivellaunus 
refolved  to  make  the  beft  terms  he  could  with  the 
conqueror.  Accordingly  he  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Caefar,  who  liftened  readily  to  his  propofals,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  him  on  the  following  condi¬ 
tions,  That  he  fhould  fubmit  to  the  Roman  ftate, 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  deliver  hoftages,  as  a  fe- 
curity  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  Thefe  mat¬ 
ters  being  adjufted,  a  general  pacification  with  the 
Britons  took  place,  w'hich  was  no  fooner  ratified, 
than  Caefar  returned  to  his  camp,  and  prepared  for 
his  departure.  His  fhipswere  repaired  and  launched 
with  all  poffibie  difpatch ;  upon  which,  about  the 
.  r  middle  of  September,  fifty-one  years 
A.  U.  55.1.  tjie  birth  of  Chrift,  he  failed  for 

the  coaft  of  Gaul,  where  he  arrived  after  a  quick 
and  fafe  paffage.  When  returned  to  Rome,  he 
prefented  an  offering  of  Britifh  pearls  at  the  fhrine 
of  his  fuppofed  anceftrix,  Venus  Genetrix  ;  and 
employed  his  prifoners  in  adjufting  the  tapellry 
feenes  of  the  theatre,  on  which  the  vidloxies  gained 
over  Britons  were  reprefented ;  w  hile  others  of  a 
more  robuft  conftitution,  were  allotted  to  the  ier- 
vile  employ  of  carrying  the  fedans  of  the  principal 
nobility. 

In  this  fecond  expedition  of  Caefar,  will  not  the 
eye  of  candour  beat  a  lofs  to  diftinguilh  its  utility? 
To  determine  whether  he  retired  as  a  disappointed 
general  or  a  conqueror  ?  Did  he  retain  one  foot  of 
ground  in  the  ifland,  or,  from  his  victories,  procure 
any  folid  advantages  to  his  country  ?  Did  he  take 
anymeafures  to  fecure  that  temporary  fubmiffion his 
devaftations  had  obtained  ?  May  he  not  be  faid,  to 
have  rather  vifited  than  conquered  the  country? 
what  can  be  alledged  in  juftification,  what  can  be 
advanced  in  defence  of  his  having  diftreffed  a  free 
people,  full  as  brave  and  much  more  innocent  than 
himfelf?  Shameful  fuperionty  of  knowledge,  de- 
tefted  polifh  of  civilization,  that  can  produce  no 
other  evidence  of  genuine  worth,  than  a  fuperlative 
degree  of  refined  barbarity  ! 

All  that  can  be  faid  in- favour  of  Caefar’s  boafted 
conqueft,  all  the  honour  due  to  him  as  a  great  gene¬ 
ral  may  be  comprized  in  this  fingle  remark,  that  he, 
as  Addifon’s  Cato  obferves,  “  who  conquered  more 
than  half  the  globe,  without  being  able  to  fubdue 
himfelf,  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ocean,  and  extended  his  military 
exploits  a  little  further  than  his  predeceffors,  for  the 
fake  only  of  gratifying  a  falfe  and  paltry  ambition.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  death  of  Caefar  and  Cafivcll annus — 'The  lajl  is  Succeeded  by  Tenuantius ,  and  at  his  death  by  Cunobcline ,  a  prince 
of  great  talents — His  f on  Adminius  having  been  banifhed  for  fomenting  a  rebellion ,  repairs  to  Rome ,  and  per- 
fuades  Caligula ,  the  reigning  emperor ,  to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  Britain.  An  account  of  that  tyrant's  pretended 
invafton — Cunobeline  is  Succeeded  by  his  izvo  fons  T ogodumnus  and  Caraclacus — Thefe  brave  chieftains  refufe 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans  ;  and  their  ambaffadors  having  been  treated  with  an  ignominious  contempt , 
they  prohibit  all  inter courfe  with  them— This  conduct  of  the  Britons  furnijhes  Auguftus  with  a  plaufible  pretence 
for  recommencing  hoftilities  againft  them — Accordingly  he  orders  Plautius ,  one  of  his  generals,  to  invade  their 
country  with  a  numerous  army — Plautius  lands  with  his  army  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  without  oppojition — Purfues 
the  tzvo  brothers,  and  defeats  them  feveral  times — In  one  a  ft  ion  T ogodumnus  is  Jlain — Claudius,  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  at  the  requefl  of  his  general ,  takes  flipping  at  Bologne  for  the  jland  of  Britain ,  and  arrives  fafe  of 
Sandwich  with  a  large  body  of  forces — After  a  campaign  of  Jixteen  days,  in  which,  making  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
bis  conquefts,  he  returns  to  Rome  ;  is  decreed  a  triumph,  and  obtains  the furname  of  Britannicus — Plautius  and 
Vefpatian,  on  the  departure  of  Claudius ,  jointly  command  the  army — Having  reduced  feveral  of  the  Britifh 
principalities  to  the  Roman  power,  and  oppofed  the  brave  Caraclacus,  head  of  the  Cafivellauni,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  they  return  to  Rome,  where  they  receive  triumphal  honours — Oforius  Scapula  fuccecds  them — Puts  the 
Britons  to  flight  ;  difarms  the  difaffedled  among  them  ;  and  draws  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Severn — A  general  confederacy  of  the  Britons  is  formed,  the  Iceni  having  firfl  taken  up  arms — They  are  at¬ 
tacked  in  their  camp,  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance ,  the  Roman  general  gains  a  complete  viftory. 


THE  all  conquering  hand  of  death  having 
finifhed  the  career  of  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  Gaul,  dilcord  fixed  her  feat  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  diftraHions  file  raifed,  the  affairs  of  Britain 
were  almoft  loft  in  the  gloomy  fliades  of  oblivion. 
For  a  fucceffion  of  years  after  this  period,  very  few 
tranfa£tions  were  inferted  in  the  page  of  hiftory. 
Such  as  have  been  tranfmitted  by  the  faithful  hand 
of  impartiality,  and  fuch  only,  we  fhall  notice  in 
their  proper  order  both  of  time  and  place. 

Caffivellaunus,  we  are  informed,  died  feven  years 
after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caefar;  but  not  before 
he  had  feverely  chaftized  the  Trinobantes,  whom 
one  of  his  fucceffors  reduced  to  his  fubje&ion. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Tenuantius,  brother  of  Adro- 
geus,  on  whofe  demife,  Cunobeline  his  fon  afcended 
the  throne  of  power.  This  prince  was  remarkable 
for  poffefling  great  talents,  cultivated  and  improved 
by  an  excellent  education  at  Rome.  He  kept  up  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  the  Romans ;  he  fub- 
dued  the  Trinobantes  and  Dobuni,  for  having 
joined  the  invaders  of  his  country  ;  and  he  coined 
money  to  pay  the  duties  impofed  by  the  Romans 
on  Britifh  merchandize  imported  into  Gaul. 

About  this  period  the  Britons  opened  an  extenfive 
commerce  with  Gaul.  They  became  more  polifh- 
ed,  and  their  intercourfe  with  Rome,  to  which  they 
fent  their  children  to  be  educated,  afforded  them 
an  infight  into  its  power  and  policy.  Auguftus 
beheld  thefe  growing  improvements  with  an  eye  of 
jealoufy,  and  as  prefages  of  future  independency  ; 
befides,  they  paid  no  other  tribute  than  a  fmall 
duty  on  merchandize;  in  all  other  refpefts  they 
A  C  1  were  a  free  People.  The  Roman  emperor 
therefore  refolved  to  compel  the  Britons 
to  obferve  the  treaty  they  had  made  with  Julius 
Caefar,  and  to  pay  the  ftipulated  tribute,  which  had 
not  been  demanded  for  at  leaft  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  with  a  view  of  carrying  his  defign  into 
execution,  he  advanced  into  Gaul;  but  new  dif- 
turbances  fpringing  up  in  the  empire,  particularly 
in  the  diftriH  of  Pannonia,  rendered  his  return 
neceffary,  and  fufpended  his  expedition.  How¬ 
ever,  after  thefe  commotions  had  fubfided,  Auguftus 
marched  again  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  met  by 
ambaffadors  from  Britain,  with  whom  a  peace  was 
immediately  concluded.  This  great  emperor,  it  is 
well  known,  thought  the  Roman  empire  fufficiently 
extenfive;  and,  on  his  death-bed,  confidered  Britain 
of  fo  little  importance,  that  it  was  not  included  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  he  had  given  to  the  Roman  empire, 
in  a  paper  he  left  with  his  fucceffor  Tiberius,  who 
confidered  it  as  his  political  teftament,  admitting 
<of  not  the  leaft  variation. 

A-  D.  8  Tiberius,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his 
predeceffor,  with  a  fcrupulous  exa&nefs, 
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cultivated  a  friendfhip  with  the  Britons,  nor  at¬ 
tempted  to  interrupt  their  tranquillity  by  any  hoftile 
preparations.  This  favourable  difpofition  toward 
them  received  additional  ftrength,  by  their  humane 
conduct  to  fome  Roman  foldiers  under  Germanicus, 
who  having  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  were  entertained  by  the  natives  with  the  molt 
cordial  hofpitality,  and  conveyed  fafely  to  their 
country  in  fiiips  provided  by  Cunobeline. 

During  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  this 
great  prince  endeared  himfelf  to  his  fubjeds  by  his 
wifdom  and  humanity;  but  that  continued  feries  of 
profperity  he  had  enjoyed,  was  now,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  overcaft  with  clouds  of  domeftic  diftrefs, 
by  the  unnatural  condud  of-his  eldeft  fon  Admi¬ 
nius,  who,  being  of  a  tyrannical  temper,  fomented 
a  rebellion  againft  his  father,  for  which,  after  a 
hard  ftruggle  between  parental  fondnefs  and  juftice 
in  the  bofom  of  Cunobeline,  he  was  banifhed  the 
kingdom.  Adminius,  with  a  few  attendants,  fled 
to  Caligula,  who  then  filled  the  imperial  throne, 
A  c  and  perfuaded  him  to  undertake  the  con- 

A*  Id*  n  r  i  •  •  rT-, .  .  . 

queft  of  his  native  country.  1  his  proud, 
cruel,  daftardly  tyrant,  received  the  information  of 
an  ungrateful  traitor  with  the  greateft  marks  of  fa- 
tisfadion.  His  avarice  tempted  him  to  undertake 
an  enterprize,  which,  from  the  artful  reprefentations 
of  Adminius,  he  concluded  would  be  attended  with 
neither  fatigue  or  danger.  Whereupon  he  affembled 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  marched 
to  Bologne  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  where,  though 
there  was  no  appearance  of  an  enemy,  he  addreffed 
his  foldiers  as  if  he  was  about  to  lead  them  on  to 
certain  conqueft  ;  but  having  received  advice  that 
the  Britons  weiA  ready  to  receive  him  in  order  of 
battle,  cowardice  prevailed  over  his  vanity,  and 
this  man-monller  determined  to  enjoy  a  triumph 
without  endangering  his  perfon  in  the  paths  of 
honour.  Accordingly  he  ventured  out  to  fea  in  his 
galley,  within  fight  of  the  Britifh  coaft,  which 
having  feen,  he  returned  with  all  the  parade  of  a 
conqueror;  and  fome  of  the  foldiers,  by  his  orders, 
having  filled  their  helmets  with  fhells,  he  fent  thefe 
fpoils  of  the  ocean,  as  he  called  them,  to  Rome, 
as  trophies  of  his  imaginary  viftory.  A  venal 
fenate  readily  decreed  the  tyrant  a  triumph,  while 
the  army  looked  upon  their  cockle-fhell  hero  with 
that  contempt,  his  ridiculous  conduH  juftly  merited. 
But  determined  that  his  folly  fhould  be  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity,  he  caufed  a  light-houfe,  which  he 
named  Turris  Ardens,  to  be  erefted  on  the  Belgic 
coaft,  oppofite  that  of  Norfolk,  the  remains  whereof 
may  ftill  be  feen  on  the  fands  near  Bologne  at  low 
water. 

In  this  interval,  including  the  reigns  of  Au¬ 
guftus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  the  Britons  loft  a 
E  favour- 
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Favourable  opportunity  of  fecuring  their  liberty  and  _ 
independence  againft  any  future  attacks  of  hoftile 
invaders.  Unhappily  for  them,  with  the  ufeful 
commodities  and  arts  of  the  Romans,  they  im¬ 
ported  their  luxuries  ;  thefe,  with  the  long  inter- 
courfe  they  had  carried  on  with  them,  lulled  afleep 
a  fenfe  of  danger,  and  they  funk  down  inattentive, 
inaftive,  in  the  foft  lap  of  indolent  fecurity.  , 

Cunobeline,  who  furvived  Caligula  a  fhort  time, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  two  fons  Togodumnus  and 
Caraftacus.  Thefe  brave  chiefs  withheld  the  tri¬ 
bute  due  to  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  had  refufed 
to  deliver  up  fcveral  traitors  who  had  lied  to  Rome 
for  refuge.  One  of  thefe  was  named  Beric,  a  fup- 
pofed  chief  of  the  Dobuni,  who,  by  the  moll  flat¬ 
tering  reprefentations,  excited  Claudius  to  make  a 
conqueft  of  Britain. 

While  this  mifereant  was  foliciting  the  deftruQion 
of  his  country,  ambafladors  arrived  at  Rome  to 
demand  the  fugitives.  Their  petition  was  rejected, 
and  in ful t  added  to  a  denial.  They  were  given  to 
underftand  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  arrears  of  j 
the  tribute  long  due  were  not  immediately  paid, 
they  would  be  demanded  at  the  head  of  a  Roman 
army.  Confounded  at  fo  ungracious  a  reception, 
the  ambafladors,  without  offering  a  reply,  repaired 
with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  their  country.  The 
two  princes,  exafperated  at  the  ignominious  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  ambafladors,  prohibited  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans,  and  they  even  refufed  to 
pay  the  impofts  and  duties  laid  on  Britifli  commo¬ 
dities  exported  to  Gaul. 

Claudius,  who  fucceeded  Caligula, 
A.  D.  43.  forty_three  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  made  this  refufal  of  the  Britons  a  plauflble 
pretence  for  commencing  hoftilities  againft  them. 
He  therefore,  without  delay,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  in  Gaul  to  Aulius  Plautius,  a  citizen  of 
areat  reputation,  not  lefs  eminent  in  the  fenate  than 
the  field. 

In  obedience  to  the  imperial  orders,  Plautius  led 
a  numerous  body  of  forces  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul. 
For  a  time,  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  entered  into  them, 
and  they  refufed  obeying  their  general’s  orders, 
alleging,  in  their  juftification,  that  they  would  not 
pafs  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean,  nor  plant  the 
Roman  eagles  in  what  they  called  a  new  world. 
By  this  unexpected  difobedience  the  embarkation 
was  delayed  ;  but  the  eloquence  and  virtues  of 
Plautius  fo  effeftually  wrought  upon  the  generofity 
of  his  foldiers,  that  they  returned  to  their  duty  ; 
on  which  he  divided  them  into  three  bodies,  and 
embarked  them  at  as  many  different  ports.  Having 
fet  fail,  they  were  driven  back  by  a  violent  gale  of 
wind,  which  had  no  fooner  fubfided  than  they  put 
to  fea  again,  and  lauded  on  the  coaft  of  Kent 
without  oppolition. 

The  Britons,  upon  what  ground  of  policy,  or 
from  what  motives,  is  difficult  to  determine,  had 
broke  up  their  camp  near  the  fea-coaft,  juft  before 
the  Roman  legions  appeared,  and  had  retired  up 
the  country.  The  principal  body  of  their  forces 
was  commanded  by  the  two  brothers  Togodumnus 
and  Caraftacus,  both  celebrated  for  their  military 
abilities  and  virtue.  Plautius  loft  no  time  in  pur- 
fuing  them  ;  and  entering  the  country  of  the  Do¬ 
buni,  now  Oxfordfliire,  fell  upon  the  Caffivellauni, 
under  the  command  of  Caradacus,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  Togodumnus,  inftead  of  retreating  be¬ 
fore  an  enemy  flufhed  with  victory,  determined  to 
give  them  battle,  and  was  alfo  defeated.  The 
Roman  general,  leaving  garrifons  in  thofe  places  he 
had  conquered,  to  fecure  a  retreat,  purfued  his  rout 
to  the  Thames,  then  called  Ifis.  He  found  the 
two  brothers,  who  had  effected  a  junction,  and  to 
whofe  ftandard  the  Britons  had  repaired  from  all 
parts,  encamped  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river;, 
at  a  place  too  deep  to  he  forded  even  by  cavalry. 
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But  having  in  his  army  a  large  body  of  German 
foldiers,  who  had  been  accultomed  to  fwim  acrofs 
rapid  rivers  in  their  armour,  they  plunged  with  un¬ 
daunted  intrepidity  into  the  ftream,  and  were  lup- 
ported  by  the  Roman  forces,  who  boldly  followed 
their  example.  The  Britons,  aftonifhed  at  a  tran- 
faftion  fo  daring  and  extraordinary,  abandoned 
their  camp,  and  retired  in  confufion.  As  loo.n  as 
the  Germans,  with  a  body  of  infantry  under  the 
comm  and  of  Flavius  Vefpatian,  and  his  brother 
Sabinus,  had  reached  the  oppofite  bank  of  the 
river,  they  formed,  and  continued  their  purfuit  in 
fearch  of  the  enemy,  who  were  retreating  to  their 
ftrong  holds,  the  neighbouring  woods.  A  flight 
fkirmifh  enfued,  in  which  the  Britons  were  worfted  ; 
hut  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
purfue  the  advantage.  Thefe  defeats  did  not  de- 
prefs  the  fpirits  of  the  Britons,  who,  roufed  to  a 
fenfe  of  danger,  on  the  following  day  attacked  the 
Roman  army  with  an  impetuofity  that  even  their 
veterans,  trained  in  the  fchool  of  difeiphne,  could 
not  refill.  With  a  fury,  bordering  on  madnefs, 
they  broke  through  their  ranks,  and  thinned  their 
fquadrons.  Victory  for  a  time  was  doubtful  which 
fide  to  take,  till  Sidius  Geta  turned  her  fcale  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taken  prifoner;  but  having  forced  his  way 
through  furrounding  foes,  he  fuddenly,  wheeling 
about,  fell  upon  the  Britons  in  their  rear.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Britons  now  found  themfelves  attacked  on 
every  quarter  ;  and  though  for  a  fliort  fpace  they 
flood  firm,  yet  in  the  end  Roman  courage  “pre¬ 
vailed,  and  they  were  put  to  flight.  However, 
fuch  was  the  obftinacy  of  this  well-maintained 
aCtion,  that  Vefpatian  himfelf  muft  have  been 
numbered  among  the  (lain,  had  not  his  fon  refeued 
him  when  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life.  This  victory  was  dearly  purchafed 
by  the  Romans;  for,  in  all  probability,  another 
battle,  fought  with  equal  bravery,  would  have 
rendered  all  future  attempts  againft  the  Britons  in¬ 
efficacious.  Triumphal  honours  were  decreed  to 
Geta  by  the  fenate  for  his  important  fervices, 
though  they  had  feldom,  if  ever  before,  conferred 
fuch  high  marks  of  diftinftion  on  an  officer  of  his 
rank. 

CaraCtacus  thus  defeated,  but  not  fubdued,  re¬ 
treated  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  croffing 
the  river  near  Greenwich,  the  lowed  place  where  it 
was  fordable,  encamped  in  the  marfhes  on  the  north 
fide. 

Plautius,  with  his  army,  followed  the  Britons, 
and  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  his 
German  troops  fwam  over,  while  the  reft  paffed  on 
a  bridge  ere&ed  at  fome  diftance  above  the  ford, 
and  furrounded  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
thought  themfelves  fficure  in  a  fafe  retreat.  A  fe- 
cond  engagement  now  enfued,  in  which  they  were 
again  routed  with  great  daughter,  and  in  the  utmoft 
confufion  repaffed  the  Thames.  In  this  aCtion 
Togodumnus,  revered  for  his  military  talents,  was 
(lain  ;  which  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  refentment  in  the 
Britons,  that  CaraCtacus,  collecting  and  re-inforcing 
the  fcattered  remains  of  his  army,  encamped  in  face 
of  the  Romans,  near  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Gaul. 

Plautius  faw  the  gathering  {form,  and  thought  it 
molt  prudent  not  to  oppofe,  at  prefent,  the  efforts 
of  a  defperate  enemy,  driven  to  delpair.  He  there¬ 
fore  declining  an  engagement,  fortified  his  camp, 
and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
had  difpatched  letters,  requefting  him  to  repair  to 
Britain  and  finifh  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  in 
perfon. 

Claudius,  upon  receiving  the  letters  from  his 
general,  intruded  the  civil  government  in  the  hands 
of  Vitillus,  whom  he  had  affociated  with  himfelf  it* 
the  confulfhip,  and  embarked  at  ACtium  for  Mar- 
feilles;  from  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Bo- 
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logne,  at  which  port  he  took  (hipping  for  Britain, 
and  landed,  after  a  fafe  pafTage,  at  Sandwich,  with 
a  large  army. 

Having  effefted,  without  oppofition,  a  junfition 
with  the  Roman  forces  under  Plautius,  he  now  took 
upon  him  the  command,  and  advancing  to  Came- 
lodunum,  the  capital  of  Cunobeline,  now  Malden 
in  Effex,  he  invefted  that  place,  which  he  took  with 
little  difficulty.  From  hence  he  marched  into  Mid- 
dlefex,  where  his  prefence  and  fuccefs  (truck  fuch 
a  terror,  that  the  Belgic,  and  many  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  made  ready  offers  of  fubmifhon  ; 
yet  the  natives  in  general  retained  their  ancient  love 
of  liberty  ;  the  brave  Caraftacus  (till  kept  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  the  Calfivellauni,  trufting  that  the 
Romans  would  retire  to  the  continent  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter. 

After  an  abfence  of  fix  months  from  his  empire, 
and  as  hiftorians  fay,  a  campaign  of  (ixteen  days 
only  in  Britain,  Claudius  quitted  the  ifiand  ;  where 
his  moderation  and  liberality  in  the  conquered  pro¬ 
vinces,  had  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  Britons, 
that  they  erected  a  temple  to  his  fame,  and  paid  him 
honours  next  to  divine.  Nor  were  the  Roman  fena- 
tors  lefs  fenfible  of  his  important  fervices,  to  which 
they  thought  no  honours  in  their  power  adequate. 
They  therefore  decreed  him  a  fplendid  triumph, 
and,  what  mud  be  more,  flattering  to  his  vanity, 
they  bellowed  upon  him  the  furname  of  Britannicus. 

Before  his  departure  from  Britain  he  left  the 
management  of  the  war  to  Plautius,  who  divided 
his  army  into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which  he  headed 
in  perl'on,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to 
Flavius  Vefpatian.  The  latter  was  fent  againft  the 
Belgic  colonies,  while  the  former  oppofed  the  ori¬ 
ginal  natives,  who  inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  the 
ifiand. 

q  Vefpatian  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  a 

‘  49*  very  fhort  time.  The  Belgic  colonies 
followed  the  example  of  their  countrymen,  and 
fubmitted  as  readily  to  Vefpatian,  as  they  had  done 
before  to  Claudius.  Fie  penetrated,  having  paffed 
almofl  inacceffible  hills  and  extenfive  moraffes,  into 
Wilts,  Dorfet,  and  Somerfetfhire.  Thefe  he  re¬ 
duced  to  Roman  provinces,  which  he  governed 
with  fuch  wife  regulation,  that  they  ever  after  re¬ 
mained  firm  to  his  interefl,  and  even  furnifhed  his 
army  with  foldiers  to  fubdue  the  northern  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Having  fixed  garrifons  in  the  places  he  had 
conquered,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  by  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  he  was  honored  with  a  triumph. 

Plautius  had  many  more  difficulties  to  encounter 
with  than  Vefpatian.  He  had  to  contend  with  Ca- 
raftacus,  that  fleady  patriot  and  faithful  undaunted 
friend  to  his  country.  This  prince,  nurfed  in  the 
lap  of  adverfity,  had  acquired,  by  long  experience,  a 
large  fund  of  military  knowledge.  He  was  rigorous 
without  haughtinefs,  brave  without  raflinefs,  judi¬ 
cious  without  oflentation.  lie  never  engaged  his 
enemies  without  fecuring  fome  advantages,  and  fo 
fruitful  in  expedients,  that  he  was  generally  ready 
for  a  fecond  engagement  the  day  after  he  had  fuf- 
fered  a  defeat.  Convinced  of  Roman  fuperiority  I 
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in  military  difeipline,  he  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  avoid  a  general  engagement ;  at  the  fame 
time  he  watched  every  motion  of  the  Romans  with 
the  greatefl  attention,  and  feldom  miffed  any  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  offered  of  furprifing  their  detachments. 
He  refifled  at  the  head  of  the  Caffivellauni  alone, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Plau¬ 
tius,  however,  notwithftanding  continually  haraffed 
by  this  vigilant  chief,  who  cut  off  his  convoys  and 
draggling  parties,  fubdued  the  counties  of  Glou- 
ceder,  Oxford,  Middlefex,  Effex,and  Hertfordfhire. 
He  alfo  reduced  the  lfie  of  Wight  to  obedience, 
and  difeovered  the  Orkneys.  Satisfied  with  thefe 
acquifitions,  and  finding  dill  greater  obdacles  to  be 
furmounted,  the  Roman  general  having  been  re¬ 
called,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  there  received  the 
reward  due  to  his  great  merit.  An  ovation  was 
decreed  him  ;  at  which  the  emperor  himfelf  rode  at 
his  left  hand,  both  to  and  from  the  Capitol,  amidd 
the  loud  acclamations  of  rejoicing  citizens. 

A  d  ro  °ft°rius  Scapula  fucceeded  Plautius, 

‘  ^  '  and  on  his  arrival  in  Britain,  found  Ca- 
raftacus  had  made  frequent  inroads  into  thofe  dif- 
trifts  which  had  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power, 
and  recovered  great  part  of  his  territories.  He 
therefore  without  delay  collefted  thole  troops  that 
lay  nearefl  the  places  haraffed  by  the  Britons.  This 
done,  advancing  by  forced  marches,  he  put  them  to 
flight;  but  knowing,  from  experience,  that  an  ene¬ 
my  like  the  Britons  could  be  kept  no  longer  in 
fubjebtion  than  while  deprived  of  the  means  of  re¬ 
finance,  he  difarmed  all  the  difaffefted,  and  placed  a 
line  of  forts,  in  advantageous  fituations,  between  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Severn.  Camelodunum  he  made  a 
place  of  arms;  and,  about  this  period,  London  was 
made  a  trading  colony  ;  and  all  that  part  of  Britain 
between  the  fea  and  the  Thames,  (was  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  to  which  the  name 
was  given  of  Britannia  prima. 

The  Britons  from  thefe  repeated  fucceffes  of  their 
invaders,  apprehending  the  moft  terrible  confe-  ' 
quences,  began  in  general  to  be  alarmed.  The 
Iceni,  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  friendfhip  with 
the  Romans,  though  as  yet  unfubdued  by  them, 
firfl  took  up  thofe  arms  which  they  difdained  to 
furrender.  The  confederacy  becoming  general,  a 
place  was  appointed  for  a  rendezvous,  and  a  commo¬ 
dious  fpot  marked  out  for  a  camp.  This  was  en¬ 
vironed  with  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  acceffible  only 
by  one  narrow  path  which  would  not  admit  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cavalry.  The  Roman  general,  without 
waiting  for  the  flower  of  his  legions,  advanced 
againft  thefe  fortifications,  and  making  a  difpofition 
he  thought  moft  proper,  attacked  the  Britons  in 
their  camp,  who  after  a  moft  valiant  refiftance,  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  unequal  conteft,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  obtained  a  complete  victory.  This  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  the  Iceni,  and  their  fubjebtion 
fixed  the  fidelity  of  thofe  provinces,  which  began  to 
fluftuate  between  the  fear  of  Roman  power,  and 
the  hopes  of  recovered  liberty. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IV. 

Hoe  Roman  General  Ojlorius ,  turns  his  arms  againft  the  Cangi  and  Brigantcs ,  whom,  after  a  brave  oppofition,  he 
totally  routs  with  great  Jlaughtcr — The  Brigantes  having  joined  the  Silures,  are  determined,  under  the  command 
of  CaraBacus,  to  make  another  fund  againft  the  invaders  of  their  country.  The  battle  between  them  and  the  Romans 
particularly  defer ibed — The  latter  form  their  camp,  and  obtain,  after  a  moft  obftinate  engagement ,  a  complete 
viBory — The  fpeech  of  CaraBacus,  when  exhibited  a  public  fpeBacle  at  Rome ,  before  the  emperor  Claudius  and 
-Agrippina — The  Britons  become  more  formidable ,  and  in  feveral JkirmiJbes  defeat  the  Romans — Oftorius  dies  with 
grief  and  is  fucceeded  by  D/dius — A  civil  conteft  breaks  forth  in  Britain ,  occaftoncd  by  the  infamous  conduB  of 
Cartifmandua ,  which  produces  an  engagement  between  the  Britons  and  Romans,  to  whom  fhe  had  fled  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  paves  the  way  for  a  general  revolt — Didius  dying ,  Paulinus  Suetonius,  a  celebrated  general,  is  appointed 
by  Nero  to  fupply  his  place.  Suetonius  adopts  the  moft  prudent  meafures  to  furmounl  the  difficulties  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter  with — He  lays  wafte  the  ifte  of  Mona ,  now  called  Anglefey ,  the  antient  feat  of  the  Druids,  and  deft roys 
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nndna  of  Calm  Dec, anus  toward  the  r.,,, Lents  0'e  reve„,e  ani  is  appointed  by  them  to  the  chief  command 

If  a,  MS*  Petilius  Ceredis,  are  defeated  with 

reigns  of  ViteUius  ,  IroUta,  a  >  JJeRi0ns  of  the  Britons  ;  and  by  his  prudent  meafures  more  than 

Britain  on  Julius  APlcol“-  m  J  Jx  £^,  an  incurfl0n  into  Caledonia  ;  penetrates  far  into  the  northern 

force ,  fubdues  the  whole  fat  Jj  hB  rnnaueih'— The  emperor  Titus  confirms  him  in  his  government,  and 

parts;  and  erects  the  Roman  army  and  the  Caledonians,  under  their  in- - 

he  makes  a  fur  oer  /  g  f '  '  n  wbicb  ^  latter,  though  much  fuperior  in  number  and  Jituation,  was 

trepid  and  Jkilful general  ^ ' arrives  in  Britain,  and  for  the  f county  of  the  Southern 

entirely  routed  with  great  JlaugJ  ,  P  ,  f  ,  month  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith — Antoninus  Pius 

provinces  raifes  a rZdl  from  Te  Frith  of  Dunbritto/to  that  ofEdinburgh-Severus  arrives  in  the 
Succeeds  bm,  and  builds  ami hr  wall  from  be  tnthoj  NortbJritai« ,  concludes  a  peace  -with  the 

if  and  ;  he  man  es  roug  o  ‘C  J>  f  .  ;  p  Brit  amicus  Maximus— Conftantius  by  his  prudent  adminiflra- 
Caledomans;  ices  at  rock,  and ajl unes  weu^  /  ^  Ume  &e  GmJ,(  who  /ucceedcd  him>  by  tmd,ng  in  bis 

non,  conciliates  the  aff  f  .  He  -j  declares  himfelf  a  Chriflian,  and  puts  a  final  period  to  Pagan 

father  sfieps,  makes  them  a  ppy  f  >  J  •  Britons  being  haraffei  by  the  Saxons  and.  Franks,  Vdentiman  fends 

fuperftition.  His. f  'Yt\t7fa7aJ  H?r7orcs  J  £  ijland-fhey  are  fill  more  d, faffed 
dun  fZ  SSX  S  *  the  arrival  of  dhryfanthus-Tbe  death  ofTbeodfusputs  a  permd 
7  hri  relo  f  Ibout  which  time  the  Roman  empire  drew  near  to  its  diffolutlon-Alerlc  he  Goth  having  fa. eked 
tfomf Tcapon’efarecal  of  the  legions  from  Britain — V alentinian  III.  after  repeated  felicitations  from  the  Britons, 
feid  a  itlXion  to  their  affiance,’ which  is  recalled  and  another fubfituted  m  its  room,  under  the  command  cj 
Jr  f  L  fhf  idtnd  with  whom  departed  alfo  the  power  and  domimon-of  the  Romans  in  Britain  Gondii - 

fffZfbTschZpZ  refperiing  the  fate  of, he  Britons  under  the  Romans, 

the  progrefs  of  literature,  and  the  mmiurim,  of  Chrifliamty  into  the  fand. 


O  ST  OKI  US  having  obtained  this  important 
viftory  over  the  Iceni,  and  effekted  a  chain  of 
forts  to  prevent  the  future  incurfions  of  the  Britons, 
he  made  Cogidunus,  chief  of  the  Dobuni,  a  denizen 
of  Rome,  by  which  prudent  meafure  he  fecured  in 
his  interefl  a  powerful  and  faithful  ally. 

The  Roman  general  now  marched  againfl:  the 
Cangi,  who  had  determined  to  defend  their  liberty 
to  the  lad  extremity.  His  endeavours  to  reduce 
them  proved  fuccefsful ;  but  he  had  hardly  accom- 
plifhed  this  hazardous  undertaking,  when,  in  the 
midlt  of  his  devaflations,  a  more  formidable  enemy 
required  his  prefence  in  another  quarter.  The  Bri¬ 
gades  having  revolted,  had  made  a  dreadful  inroad 
into  the  Roman  territories.  He  therefore  advanced 
againfl  them  with  hafly  marches  ;  but  palling  by 
Hatfield  forefl,  the  Britifh  forces,  who  there  lay 
concealed,  rufhed  out,  and  attacked  the  Roman 
army  with  their  ufual  fury.  This  firft  affault  m- 
fpired  them  with  hope  of  certain  viklory.  The 
Roman  legions  were  thrown  by  it  into  diforder. 
But  thofe  brave  veterans  having  recovered  their 
ranks,  foon  checked  the  prefumption  of  the  Biigan- 
tes,  who,  by  neglekling  to  fecure  a  retreat,  were 
totally  routed  with  great  daughter.  However, 
though  defeated,  their  martial  fpirit  remained  un¬ 
conquered  ;  for  the  fcattered  remains  of  their  army 
were  no  fooner  collefted,  than  they  joined  the  Si- 
lures,  and  determined,  under  the  command  of  Ca- 
raklacus,  to  make  another  Hand  againfl  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  The  Romans  revered  the  talents 
of  this  able  commander,  while  the  Britons  looking 
up  to  him  as  their  deliverer,  prepared  to  encounter 
Oflorius  with  redoubled  ardour. 

Caraktacus,  who  well  knew  how  unequal  a  con- 
tefl  his  countrymen  maintained  with  the  enemy,  in 
the  open  field,  endeavoured  to  gain  poffeffion  ofin- 
acceffible  pofls.  With  this  view  he  politically 
transferred  the  feat  of  war  from  the  county  of  the  Si- 
lures,  or  South-Wales,  to  that  of  the  Ordovices,  or 
North-Wales,  this  abounding  with  craggy  rocks, 
and  high  mountains;  which  natural  fortifications 
would  enable  him  either  to  attack  or  annoy  the  ene- 
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my  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  He  therefore  formed 
a  camp  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  wafhed  by  a 
river  deep  and  rapid  ;  and  by  way  of  adding  to  the 
natural  flrength  of  this  poll,  he  fortified  the  bank 
of  the  river  with  ramparts  of  [harp-edged  flints.  In 
this  pofition  he  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of 
the  Roman  army. 

As  they  drew  near,  Caraklacus  addreffing  his 
troops  with  all  the  power  of  natural  eloquence,  con¬ 
jured  them  to  ad  like  men  in  the  approaching  hour 
of  combat.  He  told  them  the  impending  engage¬ 
ment  would  fecure  their  independence  and  their  va¬ 
luable  liberty,  or  reduce  them  to  perpetual  fervitude. 
He  reminded  them  of  former  injuries,  and  fuccefs¬ 
ful  efforts  to  redrefs  them  ;  of  the  bright  examples 
of  their  intrepid  anceflors,  who  had  driven  the  re¬ 
nowned  Cedar  from  Britain,  and  chofc  death  to  a 
life  of  infamy,  under  the  lofs  of  freedom.  He  in¬ 
voked  the  fhades  of  their  valuable  preaeceffors,  im¬ 
ploring  folemnly  their  prefence  as  fpeklators  in  this 
important  day  of  trial,  not  omitting  to  enumerate 
the  noble  flruggles  they  had  endured,  to  deliver 
them,  their  pofterity,  from  the  griping  hand  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  oppreffion.  A  fhout  of  general  applaufe, 
at  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech,  pervaded  the  Bn- 
tifh  camp,  nor  flopped  till  it  reached  the  ear  of 
Oflorius.  But  though  alarmed  at  thefe  acclama¬ 
tions,  they  had  no  other  effekl  than  to  make  him 
adopt  the  mofl  prudent  meafures  for  the  event.  He 
furveyed  attentively  the  flrong  pofition  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  He  faw  at  one  view  the  difficulties  to  be  fur- 
mounted  were  many ;  but  notwithflanding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  and  the  refolute  behaviour  of 
the  Britons,  which  rendered  the  profpeH  more 
gloomy,  he  relied  with  pleafing  hope  on  the  tried 
valour  of  his  legions,  whofe  ardour  to  engage  was 
fcarcely  to  be  repreffed.  Dangers,  when  the  prize  ot 
viftory  is  difplayed,  tend  only  to  inflame  a  defire  of 
glory,  and  to  augment  courage  in  the  boloms  of  the 
brave’.  Oflorius  marked  the  eagernefs  of  his  troops, 
but  would  not  fufferthem  to  engage,  till  he  had  dif- 
covered  a  ford,  where  they  might  pafs  the  river  with 
the  lead  obflruktions. 
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The  fignal  for  an  attack  being  given^  the  Romans 
croffed  the  dream,  and  affaulted  the  ramparts  of  the 
enemy  with  unfhaken  firmnefs ;  the  Britons  de¬ 
fended  them  with  equal  bravery.  The  conted  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  fortune  feemed  at  firlt  to  fide 
with  the  Britons;  but  Roman  difcipline  prevailed  ; 
the  ramparts  were  forced,  and  both  armies  came  to 
a  clofe  engagement.  Vibtory  was  for  a  time  at  a 
lofs  on  which  of  the  contending  hods  to  bedow  her 
palm,  till  the  Roman  veterans  removed  her  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Covered  with  their  heavy  armour,  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  Britons  made  little  impredion,  while 
death  followed  every  blow  they  druck.  Carabtacus, 
unable  longer  to  fupport  the  unequal  conflibt,  re¬ 
treated  to  his  camp  on  the  fumrnit  of  the  mountain. 
The  afcent  was  deep,  and  the  Britons  difputed  every 
foot  of  ground-like  men  regardlefs  of  dedrubtion. 
But  their  ed’orts,  though  vigorous,  were  in  vain. 
Death  prefented  himfelf  to  them  on  every  fide.  The 
Romans  had  gained  the  fummit.  Slaughter  enfued. 
Blood  and  devadation  filled  the  Britifii  camp.  Vic¬ 
tory  rode  triumphant  among  the  Roman  legions, 
and  delivered  the  dandard  of  Britifh  liberty  into 
their  hands.  This  was  indeed  a  day  of  carnage  and 
defolation  ;  the  fiain  were  innumerable.  Many  per- 
foiis  of  didinbtion  were  taken  prifoners,  to  decorate 
the  vain  fiiew  of  a  Roman  triumph  ;  and  among 
thefe,  the  compadionate  eye  of  a  feeling  hidorian 
cannot  but  drop  a  tear  while  he  numbers,  the  wife, 
daughter,  and  brothers,  of  the  truly  heroic  Carac- 
tacus. 

Abafhed,  confounded,  and  didrabted  at  this  fatal 
overthrow,  as  a  generous  lion,  terrified  by  his  pur- 
fuers,  is  driven  into  the  toils,  fo  did  Carabtacus  in- 
confiderately  fly  for  fhelter  to  the  drumpet  Cartif- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  She  had  a  long 
time  been  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  at  variance 
with  her  hufband  Venutius,  for  the  abtive  part  he 
had  frequently  taken  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
Delighted  therefore  with  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  gratifying  her  revenge  and  obliging  the  Romans, 
fhe  bafely  loaded  Carabtacus  with  chains,  and  de¬ 
livered  him  into  their  hands.  An  abtion,  which  it 
is  hoped,  in  all  the  records  of  future  hidory,  will  be 
branded  with  the  dronged  marks  of  infamy.  The 
military  reputation  of  this  illudrious  hero  was  well 
known  at  Rome.  He  had  for  many  years  fup- 
ported  that  formidable  confederacy,  began  by  Caffi- 
vellaunus,  and  was  edeemed  the  mod  experienced 
among  the  Britifii  chiefs.  We  may  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  then,  that  the  capture  of  fuch  a  prifoner  would 
be  received  with  univerlal  joy,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  with  to  fee  exhibited  as  a  public  fpebtacle,  a 
man  whofe  military  talents  had  frequently  checked  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  eagles.  All  the  captives  there¬ 
fore  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  gratify  the  gene¬ 
ral  curiollty  of  the  people.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  this  purpofe  the  whole  city  attended ;  the  pree- 
torian  guards  were  under  arms,  the  emperor  and 
einprefs,  each  being  feated  on  a  magnificent  throne 
adorned  with  the  trophies  of  war.  All  eyes  were 
intent  on  the  proceffion,  which  moved  flowly  on  in 
the  following  order.  The  vaffals  and  dependants  of 
Carabtacus  walked  fird ;  after  thefe  proceeded  the 
warlike  fpoils;  which  were  followed  by  the  general’s 
family,  whofe  flowing  tears  fufficiently  {hewed,  that 
their  fpirits  were  equally  depreffed  with  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Very  different  was  the  manly  deportment 
of  the  brave  Carabtacus.  His  deady  countenance 
demondrated  that  his  foul  foared  far  above  his  pre- 
fent  condition.  His  behaviour  was  collebted  and 
firm.  When  he  drew  near  the  imperial  throne,  he 
boldly  addreffed  Claudius  in  the  following  words, 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hidorian. 

”  Had  my  moderation  kept  equal  pace  with  my 
birth  and  fortune,  I  had  entered  this  capital  not  as 
a  captive  but  a  friend.  Nor  wouldd  even  thou,  O 
Caefar !  have  difdained  to  rank  in  the  number  of 
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thy  friends,  a  prince  defeended  from  a  long  race  of 
royal  and  illudrious  ancedors,  and  the  commander 
of  many  nations.  My  prefent  condition  adds  ludre 
to  your  glory,  though  it  reflebts  difhonour  upon 
me.  I  was  once  mader  of  men  and  arms,  of  horfes 
and  chariots  of  war,  of  riches  and  power.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I  fought  to  preferve,  and  that  I  iod 
them  with  regret  ?  If  the  Romans  are  defirous  of 
univerfal  empire,  does  it  follow  that  all  mankind 
fliould  tamely  fubmit  to  the  yoke  ?  Had  the  hand 
of  perfidy  fooner  betrayed  me,  I  fhould  have  been 
lefs  didinguifhed  by  misfortunes,  and  you  by  glory. 
Had  I  fallen  in  battle,  both  my  name  and  fortune 
had  been  configned  to  oblivion.  Punifh  me  with 
death,  and  I  fhall  foon  be  forgotten ;  fuffer  me  to 
live,  and  the  generous  abtion  will  remain  an  eternal 
monument  of  your  clemency." 

This  fpeech  delivered  by  fo  noble  a  captive, 
affebted  the  whole  audience.  The  mind  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  naturally  humane,  melted  into  fympaihifing 
pity,  and  felt  the  drong  impulfe  of  glowing  gene¬ 
rality .  He  ordered  the  chains  of  Carabtacus  and  his 
family  to  be  taken  off  in  his  prefence,  while  at  the 
fame  time,  the  famous  Agrippina  congratulating 
them  on  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  received 
them  with  the  tendered  marks  of  kindnefs,  and  af¬ 
terwards  loaded  them  with  favours.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  generous  Roman  and  the  fpirited 
Briton,  both  of  whom  may  be  faid  judly  to  have  an 
equal  claim  to  the  admiration  of  poderity. 

This  vibtory  was  placed  by  the  fenate  among  the 
brighed  periods  of  Roman  glory,  and  they  honoured 
Odorius,  though  abfent,  with  a  triumph.  But  the 
profperity  of  the  Roman  general  had  now  paffed  its 
meridian  fplendor,  while  that  of  the  Britons  appeared 
to  rife  with  new  ludre.  The  Romans,  lulled  into 
fecurity  by  fuccefs,  grew  indolent  and  carelefs. 
The  Britons  taught  by  fatal  experience  the  value  of 
military  difcipline,  became  more  formidable  than 
ever.  They  fell  upon  the  praefebt  and  his  legionary 
cohorts,  who  were  left  to  erebt  forts  in  the  country 
of  the  Silures,  and  would  have  cut  them  to  pieces, 
had  not  a  reinforcement  arrived  in  time  from  the 
neighbouring  garrifons.  The  prtefebt  himfelf,  with 
eight  centurions,  and  a  great  number  of  privates 
were  among  the  fiain.  Soon  after  they  routed  a 
foraging  party,  with  fome  fquadrqns  fent  to  its 
fupport. 

They  were  purfuing  their  advantages,  when 
Odorius  fent  out  his  cohorts  to  dop  their  progrefs* 
Their  endeavours  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  forth  the  whole  of  his  legions. 
Even  thefe  were  no  longer  invincible.  The  Britons 
attacked  them  fiercely,  and  maintained  the  battle 
till  night,  when  they  retired  with  very  little  lofs. 

Their  fucceffes  were  followed  with  innumerable 
fkirmifhes,  which  now  became  frequent  all  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  in  -woodlands,  in  fens,  as  chance 
or  choice,  temerity  or  precaution,  refentment  or 
avarice,  direbted;  fometimes  with,  fometimes  with¬ 
out  the  orders  of  their  refpebtive  leaders.  Two 
cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  fent  out  by  rapacious  officers, 
not  taking  neceflary  precautions,  were  cut  to  pieces 
while  ravaging  the  country,  whofe  fpoils  the  Bri¬ 
tons  didributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  dates ;  and  this  generous  condubt 
paved  the  way  for  a  general  revolt. 

A  So  many  unfavourable  and  fucceffive 

‘  occurrences  could  not  fail  affebting 
Odorius  Scapula,  now  doubly  depreffed  by  a  weight 
of  years  and  a  load  of  afflibtions.  To  the  lad  he 
fell  a  martyr  and  died  with  grief,  for  not  being  able 
to  terminate  a  war  he  had  fuccefsfully  began. 

The  demife  of  this  able  general  was  confidered 
by  the  Britons  as  a  happy  prelage  of  returning  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  difplayed  again  the  dandard  of 
liberty,  and  were  determined  to  hazard  a  battle 
with  the  invaders  of  their  country.  Manlius  Va- 
F  lens 
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lens  took  the  command  of  the  Roman  forces  till 
the  arrival  of  Aulus  Didius,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  emperor  to  fucceed  Oftorius.  But  before  lie 
could  reach  his  government,  an  engagement  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  armies,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  defeated ;  and  the  Britons  flufhed 
with  fuccefs,  had  penetrated  into  Britannia  puma; 
whereby  their  legionary  troops  were  dilpuhted,  and 
their  auxiliaries  thrown  into  great  confternation. 

Didius,  on  his  arrival,  found  lufficient  realons  to 
reprehend  Manlius,  and  exerted  his  utmoli  endea¬ 
vours  to  recover  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  impru¬ 
dent  condua  of  that  general.  By  his  abilities  and 
application,  though  unequal  to  the  talk  he  was  lent 
to  perform,  this  Roman  propraetor  put  a  rtop  to  the 

viftories  of  the  Silures.  _ 

About  this  time  Claudius  dying,  was  fucceeded  >y 
Nero  in  the  imperial  throne,  a  prince  whole  lul  > 
avarice,  and  cowardicb,  rendered  him  averfe  to  mili¬ 
tary  exploits;  but  the  people  confidered  Britain  as 
one  of  the  faireft  jewels  in  the  Roman  diadem;  and 
Nero  thought  it  prudent  to  tread  in  the  fteps  01 
Claudius,  whofe  memory  he  highly  refpetted. 

A  kind  of  civil  war  alfo  broke  out  in  Britain, 
occafioned  by  Cartifmandua,  queen  in  a  province 
of  the  Brigantes,  that  infamous  betrayer  of  Caratta- 
cus  having  taken  to  her  polluted  bed  Volocatus, 
one  of  her  menial  fervants.  She  hkewife  put  to 
death  the  brother  and  kinfman  of  her  hufband. 
Exafperated  at  Rich  Rocking  injuries,  Venutius  ex¬ 
cited  the  refentment  of  the  neighbouring  dates 
asainft  her.  They  received  his  pointed  reprelen- 
tations  with  all  the  marks  of  horror;  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  punifh  the  bafe  Cartifmandua  m  an  ex¬ 
emplary  manner.  The  Silures  and  Brigantes  joined 
the  confederacy,  and  bound  themfelves  by  the  molt 
folemn  afts  of  their  religion,  either  to  take  am¬ 
ple  vengeance  on  the  infamous  betrayer  of  their 
country,  orperifh.  Cartifmandua  now  experienced 
fome  of  thole  confequences  that  ever  attend  a  gra¬ 
tification  of  lawlefs  paflions.  Deferted  by  her 
friends,  hated  by  her  fubjeDs,  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  people,  fhe  had  no  choice  left  but  that 
of  flying  for  fuccour  to  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
who  readily  received  her  with  much  more  kindnefs 
and  refpebt  than  her  licentious  charafter  merited.  _ 
The  Britons  immediately  purfued  her  to  this 
friendly  afylum,  and  the  Romans  marched  out  to 
meet  them'.  An  obftinate  engagement  enfued,  the 
held  of  battle  was  covered  with  flain,  and  Cartif¬ 
mandua  was  with  difficulty  preferved  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  incenfed  people.  We  may 
iuftly  conclude,  this  battle  not  a  little  tarmfhed  the 
military  honours  of  the  Romans ;  for  we  find  Ve¬ 
nutius  feized  upon  all  the  dominions  of  Cartif¬ 
mandua,  and  the  confederates,  exafperated  at  the 
protection  given  her  by  the  Romans,  refolved  una- 
nimoufly  to  exterminate  or  expel  thofe  bold  in¬ 
truders.  Didius,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm,  in¬ 
truded  the  command  of  the  army,  whom  he  could 
not  head  in  perfon,  to  generals  much  inferior  in 
merit-  He  faw  with  extreme  grief  the  hidden  re- 
ferve  of  his  fortune,  and  fell  a  victim  to  tne  com¬ 
plicated  attacks  of  difeafe  and  vexation. 

When  an  account  of  his  death  reached 
A.  D.6i.RomC}  pauijnus  Suetonius,  a  celebrated 
oeneral,  was  appointed  to  fupply  his  place.  A 
leader  of  his  abilities  was  much  wanted  in  Britain, 
and  the  Romans  cherifhed  the  molt  flattering  ex¬ 
peditions  from  his  military  talents.  Nor  weie  they 
deceived  by  a  falfe  hope,  for  this  great  commander 
took  the  -noft  prudent  meafures  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  he  knew  he  had  to  encounter  with. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  army  was  encamped 
in  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  neat  the  lit  eight 
which  feparates  the  ifland  of  Mona,  now  called 
Anglefey,  from  the  coalt  of  North-Wales.  This 
ifland  was  well  peopled,  and  the  place  where  the 
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Druids  had  fixed  their  refidence.  Suetonius  deter¬ 
mined  to  deftroy  their  feat  of  luperftition,  conceiv¬ 
ing  that  while  the  Britons  were  under  the  influence 
of  their  inflrudions,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  re¬ 
ducing  them  by  force  to  obedience.  Mona  there¬ 
fore  muff  be  laid  wafte  and  the  Druids  extirpated, 
in  order  to  pave  a  way  for  Roman  ambition  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  Britifh  liberty. 

Suetonius  perceiving  the  arm  of  the  lea  that  di¬ 
vides  Mona  from  the  adjacent  coaft,  could  not  be 
forded  by  his  infantry,  collefted  a  lufficient  number 
of  boats  for  tranfporting  the  legions,  while  the  uorle 
croffed  the  ftreight.  As  he  drew  near,  he  found  the 
{ho re  lined  with  the  natives  to  oppofe  him,  but  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up  at  fome  diftance,  he  landed  with  very 
little  oppofition.  A  lcene  now  prefented  itfelf 
which  (truck  the  Romans  with  a  fuperftitious  hoi  ror; 
as  the  Britons  advanced,  they  beheld  their  women 
running  up  and  down  their  ranks  with  difhevelled 
hair,  like  fo  mtwiy  furies,  having  flaming  torches  in 
their  hands,  and  making  dilmal  lamentations :  wnne 
at  the  fame  time  the  Druids,  who  were  intermixed 
with  them,  invoked  heaven,  pouring  forth  the  molt 
horrid  execrations,  and  calling  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  upon  the  enemies  of  their  religion. 

This  unufual  fight,  with  the  horrid  yellings  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  transfixed  for  a  time  the 
Roman  legions  motionlels.  Suetonius  feeing  their 
confternation  and  how  much  they  were  expoied  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Britons,  flew  from  rank  to  ranit, 
and  endeavoured  to  roufe  his  foldiers  to  action.  At 
length  animated  by  exhortations  of  their  general, 
they  attacked  and  foon  routed  the  confuted  multitude 
that  had  made  a  fhew  of  oppofition, driving  them, their 
priefts  and  women,  into  their  woods,  with  a  tenible 
{laughter.  Being  by  this  defeat  matter  of  the  ifland, 
Suetonius  deftroyed  every  place  dedicated  to  fuper¬ 
ftitious  worfhip.  He  overturned  their  altars  that 
had  often  been  ftained  with  human  blood,  cut  down 
their  magical  woods,  demoliffied  their  myftenouj 
troves,  burnt  their  priefts  in  thofe  fires  that  had 
been  lighted  for  the  facrifice  of  Roman  prifoners, 
and  by  thefe  afts  of  cruel  feverity  put  an  effe&ual 
flop  to  Druidifm.  He  then  ordered  forts  to  be 
ere&ed,  and  left  a  garrifon  fufficient  to  fecure  this 
new  conqueft. 

But  while  thus  employed,  his  attention  was  re¬ 
quired  to  the  interior  provinces,  where  a  general 
revolt  feemed  impending ;  excited  by  oppreffive 
taxes  laid  on  the  Britons,  and  the  avarice,  injuff ice, 
and  brutality  of  Catus  Decianus,  the  Roman  pro¬ 
curator.  . 

Prafatugus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  having  no  Ion  to 

inherit  his  immenfe  treafures,  bequeathed  them  to 
the  emperor,  making  Nero  co-heir  with  his  two 
daughters,  hoping  by  that  means  to  procure  a 
powerful  protestor  for  his  children.  But  he  was 
fatally  deceived,  for  the  abominable  vices  of  Nero 
had  long  made  him  a  ftranger  to  juftice,  gratitude*, 
and  humanity,  and  his  officers  copying  too  clofely 
his  example,  were  guilty  of  the  mo  ft  {hocking  acts 
ef  brutality,  that  lull  could  diftate,  or  avarice 
1  perpetrate.  Catus  Decianus,  a  man  of  infamous 
character  was  fent  into  Britain  as  procurator,  or  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  finances.  Claudius  had  re¬ 
mitted  the  confifeation  of  the  eftates  of  thofe  Bri¬ 
tons  who  had  withftood  his  power,  but  Decianus 
!  eftablifhed  a  court  of  refumption,  by  which  he  ad- 
I  judged  fuch  eftates  as  had  been  forfeited  to  the  im- 
I  perial  treafury.  In  vain  the  oppreffed  Britons  re- 
!  monftrated ;  the  procurator,  a  fecond  Nero,  not 
only  difregarded  their  complaints  and  dillreffes, 
but,  under0 pretence  of  aiding  as  guardian  to  the 
daughters  of  the  deceafed  Prafatugus,  rapacioufiy 
feized  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  pillaged  his  pa¬ 
lace,  ordered  his  widow,  upon  exclaiming  againft 
his  iniquitous  proceedings,  to  be  publicly  lcourged, 
and  even  commanded  fome  of  ms  licentious 
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centurions,  to  violate  the  chaftity  of  her  two 
daughters. 

Fired  by  fuch  inhuman  barbarity,  and  fuch  vile 
indignity  offered  to  the  widow  and  daughters  of  their 
king,  the  Iceni,  already  ripe  for  a  revolt,  had  re- 
courle  to  arms,  and  were  joined  by  the  Trinobantes, 
under  the  command  of  Venutius.  Other  neigh¬ 
bouring  Rates  aHo  united  with  them,  who  could  not 
behold  iucn  glaiing  inftances  of  Roman  cruelty 
without  deteftation.  Determined  therefore  to  pour 
vengeance  on  their  oppreffors,  they  bound  them- 
felves  in  the  molt  folemn  manner  to  revenge  their 
country's  wrongs,  or  to  periffi  in  the  glorious  at¬ 
tempt. 

Boadicea  having  been  appointed  head  of  her 
allies,  and  who  inherited  the  fpirit  of  her  anceftors, 
infpired  them  with  fentiments  of  revenge,  by  point¬ 
ing  in  the  moft  linking  colours  the  unjuft  injuries 
received  by  herfelf  and  family.  The  Britons  felt 
the  force  of  her  eloquence,  and  waited  with  im¬ 
patient  defire  of  pouring  deftruftion  on  the  heads 
of  her  inhuman  enemies. 

1  he  firft  place  that  felt  their  vengeance  was  Ca- 
melodunum.  This  place  was  taken  by  ftorm.  Blood 
and  flaughter  enfued,  and  the  inhabitants  experienced 
every  torture  an  exafperated  enemy  could  devife. 
Boadicea  retaliated  on  the  Roman  women  the  fame 
kind  of  injuries  done  to  herfelf  and  daughters. 
The  garrifon  retired  to  the  temple  of  Claudius, 
vainly  imagining,  that  a  ftruaure  devoted  to  re¬ 
ligious  purpofes  would  have  been  a  fuffieient  de¬ 
fence  againft  the  fwords  of  the  vidors ;  but  they 
foould  have  confidered,  Mona  was  then  laid  wafte, 
and  her  facred  groves  deftroyed  ;  fo  that  religious 
fury,  in  the  breafl  of  the  Britons,  being  added  °to  a 
fenfe  of  civil  wrongs,  not  pity  herfelf  could  reftrain 
their  rage  ;  they  forced  the  temple,  laid  the  edifice 
in  afhes,  which  its  fanftity  could  not  proteft,  and 
put  every  Roman  in  it  to  the  fword. 

Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  they  continued  marking 
their  footfteps  with  devaftation  wherever  they  came. 
Petilius  Cerealis  marched  with  the  ninth  legion  to 
ftop  their  ravages.  The  Britons  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  after  an  obftinate  conflifil,  all  the  in¬ 
fantry  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  horfe  only  efcaped, 
with  whom  Cerealis  fled  to  his  fortified  camp. 

Suetonius  informed  of  thefe  events,  made  the 
greatefl  expedition  to  reach  London;  but  finding  it 
impoffible  to  defend  it  with  his  little  army  againft  i 
the  numerous  forces  of  the  Britons,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Surry  fide,  upon  which  Boadicea  entering  Lon¬ 
don,  deftroyed  both  town  and  inhabitants  w  th 
fire  and  fword.  The  city  of  Verulum  fhared  the  | 
fame  dreadful  fate,  and  it  is  faid  the  Britons,  both 
places  included,  put  to  death  more  than  eighty  I 
thoufand  perfons,  fparing  neither  age,  fex,  nor 
condition. 

In  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  depredations,  the  I 
Roman  general  determined  to  hazard  a  battle. 
This  being  refolved  on,  he  chofe  an  advantageous  I 
poft,  where  his  forces  amounting  only  to  ten 
thoufand,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  fuftain  i 
the  fury  of  the  firft  attack.  Accordingly,  having 
reconnoitered  the  country,  he  fixed  upon  a  fpot  of  j 
ground,  acceflible  only  by  a  narrow  defile,  having  I 
an  open  plain  in  front,  and  a  large  wood  in  his  I 
rear.  He  now  placed  his  legionary  troops  in  the 
centre,  the  light-armed  on  each  fide,  and  his  ca-  I 
valry  on  the  wings.  In  this  pofition  and  order  of  ji 
battle,  he  waited  the  approach  of  an  incenfed  he-  j| 
roine,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  affalut  of  the 
enraged  Britons,  or  to  attack  them  as  circumftances 
might  require. 

He  did  not  long  wait  for  the  enemy.  The  1 
Britons  hoping  by  one  decifive  blow,  to  extirmi-  j 
nate  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans,  hsftened  to 
the  attack.  Boadicea  led  them  into  the  plain,  in 
the  front  of  the  Roman  army.  In  this  inftance 


prefumption  efteffed  what  military  prudence  might 
have  prevented.  Relying  upon  the  number  of  their 
forces,  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  they  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  complete  vMory ;  and  deluded  by  this 
vain  confidence  they  brought  their  wives  and 
children  with  them  into  the  field,  that  they  mio'ht 
be  Ipeaators  of  the  battle,  and  affift  them  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  invaders  of  their  country.  Thefe  beino- 
placed  in  waggons  pofted  in  their  rear,  rendered  a 
retreat  extremely  difficult. 

The  Britons  now  appeared  in  fuch  numbers  as  to 
aftonifh  the  Romans.  At  their  head  flood  Boadicea  in 
her  chariot  with  her  two  daughters.  She  was  dreffed 
in  a  loofe  bodied  gown,  with  a  fpear  in  her  hand,  and 

a  hare  in  her  bofom,  which, atthe  end  ofher  harangue, 

Ihe  let  flip  as  an  omen  of  fuccefs.  In  herperfon  {he 
was  tall  and  robuft.  Her  face  comely  and  full  of 
dignity.  Her  complexion  was  fair,  and  her  yellow 
treffes  flowed  below  her  waift.  Addrefling  herfelf 
to  the  army,  ffie  reprefented  with  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  eloquence,  and  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  the 
inhuman  infults  which, without  provocation  ffie  had 
received,-  «  But,  added  ffie,  the  defire  of  revenging 
mine  own  injuries,  however  great,  is  the  lead  mo¬ 
tive  that  induced  me  to  attack  thofe  tyrants  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  univerfal  flavery  that  is  preparing 
the  chains  that  is  forging  for  my  brave  and  nu¬ 
merous  people,  that  have  roufed  me  to  vengeance. 

I  have  taken  the  field  to  defend  the  liberties  of  my 
country  ;  but  if  there  be  any  here  who  prefer  the 
yoxe  of  flavery  to  freedom;  who  can  tamely  be¬ 
hold  their  wives  and  daughters  raviflied,  and  (loop 
fo  low  as  to  kifs  the  feet  of  an  irifolent  mafter,  they 
will  do  well  to  depart.  For  myfelf,  I  am  Wo- 
lutely  determined  to  conquer  or  perifli.” 

A  general  ffiout  of  applaufe  rebounded  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Britiffi  army.  The  fignal  for  en¬ 
gaging  was  difplayed,  and  the  Britons  ruffied  to 
die  charge  with  their  accuftomed  fury.  On  the 
firft  onfet  they  feemed  rather  to  court  than  decline 
deftru&ion,  but  their  moft  vigorous  exertions  could 
not  diforder  or  break  the  Roman  ranks.  The 
legionary  foldiers  now  fallied  out  into  the  open 
plain  upon  the  enemy,  and  were  followed  by  their 
auxiliaries.  They  charged  the  Britons  with  irre- 
fiftible  intrepidity,  and  bore  down  all  oppofition. 
Yet  viftory  was  doubtful,  till  the  field  of  battle 
was  covered  with  the  flain.  At  length  the  Roman 
discipline  prevailed,  and  the  Britons  were  routed 
with  incredible  flaughter.  Eighty  thoufand  of  them 
were  killed,  whereas  of  Romans  not  more  than  four 
hundred  were  flain,  and  as  many  wounded.  The  " 
unfortunate  Boadicea,  feeing  her  revenge  difap- 
pointed,  and  her  hopes  fruftrated,  by  the  defeat  of 
her  army,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poifon.  Some 
wiiteis  are  o*  opinion  that  the  place  wbere  this 
battle  was  fought,  was  Saliffiury  plain,  and  that 
Stonehenge  was  erefled  as  a  monument  to  comme- 
moiate  the  heioifm  of  Boadicea;  others  think  the 
important  contefl  was  decided  in  a  large  open  fpace, 
which  are  now  the  fields  between  Hampftead,  High’ 
gate,  and  London,  near  the  centre  of  which,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Clerkenwell,  is  a  fmall 
projefting  bank,  which  fome  perfons  yet  call  Boa- 
dicea’s  camp. 

Suetonius,  without  we  confider  the  complexion 
of  the  times,  and  what  an  inhuman  man-monfler 
was  then  reigning  emperor,  might  be  faid  to  have 
purfued  his  conquells  with  a  cruelty  unaccountable 
in  fo  great  a  man.  Not  a  Briton  received  quarter. 
Even  defencelefs  women  and  children  were  put  to 
death;  whole  diftritls  were  laid  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword;  towns  and  villages  were  reduced  to  afhes ; 
and  the  Britons  having  neglefled  to  raife  corn  for 
themfelves,  by  imagining  the  Roman  magazines 
certain  plunder,  a  famine  elofed  thefe  feenes  of 
diftrefs,  and  almoft  depopulated  thofe  parts  of  the 
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ifland  the  fword  had  fpared.  Yet  notwithftanding 
thefe  accumulated  miferies,  though  deprived  o 
cattle,  bread,  habitations,  and  friends,  they  refufed 
to  fue  for  peace,  refolving  rather  to  perifh  than 
make  the  lead  fubmiflion.  This  inflexible  oblti- 
nacy,  Julius  Clafficanus,  who  fucceeded  Decianus 
in  the  office  of  procurator,  attributed  to  its  true 
caufe,  namely,  the  haughtinefs  and  feverity  o 
Suetonius ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  informing  him,  that  an  end 
could  not  be  expelled  to  Britifh  refentment,  unle  s 
Suetonius  was  recalled.  His  letter  had  its  proper 
weight  at  Rome,  to  which  he  was  ordered  to  repair, 
and  Petronius  Turpilianus  was  fent  to  fupply  his 
place. 

The  conduft  of  this  new  governor 
A.  D.  62.  was  very  different  from  that  of  his  pre- 
deceffor.  He  was  humane,  gentle,  and,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  command,  permitted  the 
Britons  to  enjoy  unmolefted  repofe,  fo  that  he  ac- 
complifhed  eafily  by  moderation,  what  military  le- 
verities  could  not  effea.  The  Icem,  and  other 
revolted  provinces,  re-acknowledged  the  Roman 
jurifdiaion.  The  Britons,  in  general,  forgot  their 
wrongs.  Their  rage  abated,  plentiful  harvefts 
adorned  their  fields,  and  peace  once  more  extended 
her  olive-branch  over  a  defolate  country.  After 
having  refided  in  Britain  three  years,  he  returned 
to  Rome.  Triumphal  honours  were  decreed  him  ; 
experience  having  taught  the  Romans,  that  lenity 
and  mildnefs  were  more  likely  to  fubdue  the 
Britons,  than  tyranny  and  military  executions. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Trebellius 
A.  D.  65.  Maximus,  whofe  inactive  difpofition, 
avarice,  and  want  of  experience,  caufed  an  mfur- 
reftion  among  his  foldiers,  which  broke  out  into 
tumults,  and  being  encouraged  by  Rofcius  Calms, 
they  deferted,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  the  king¬ 
dom.  .  .  ,  r 

About  this  time  the  emperor,  with  whole  name 

it  is  fuflicient  to  have  fullied  one  page  of  oui  hiftory, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  with  his  own  detefted  hands , 
and  during  the  fucceeding  fhort  reigns  of  Vitellius, 
Galba,  and  Otho,  Britain  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
calm  of  tranquillity.  Vitellius  appointed  Yearns 
Bolanus  to  the  government  of  Britain  ;  and  on  the 
demife  of  Vitellius,  his  fucceffor  Vefpatian  gave  the 
command  to  Petilius  Cerealis.  This  brave  geneial 
conquered  the  Brigantes,  whofe  country  extended 
from  Solway-Frith  to  Chefhire,  and  from  the  Tyne 
to  the  Humber;  and  Julius  Frontinus,  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  fubdued  the  Silures. 

But  the  honour  of  having  fubdued 
A.  D.  78.  the  Batons  was  refervedfor  Julius  Agri¬ 
cola.  The  tranfaftions  of  this  great  general  and 
confummate  ftatefman,  are  luccinftly  related  by 
Tacitus,  his  fon-in-law,  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
writers,  and  without  exception,  the  beft  hiftonan 
that  any  age  or  nation  ever  produced.  His  autho¬ 
rity,  therefore,  we  propole  to  follow,  as  being,  in 
our  opinion,  lupenor  to  all  others.  Agricola  had 
ferved  under  Suetonius  with  _  great  reputation. 
Previous  to  his  arrival  in  Britain,  the  Ordovices, 

inhabitants  of  North-Wales,  had  cut  off  a  body  of 

Roman  horfe  ftationed  on  their  frontiers.  Agricola, 
though  the  fummer  was  far  advanced,  rcfolved  to 
check  this  infurreHion  in  its  infancy,  which  por¬ 
tended  dangerous  confequences.  He  accordingly 
a ffembled  the  legions  and  auxiliaries,  though  dif- 
perfed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  utmofl  expedition  marched  againlt  the  Ordo¬ 
vices.  Their  rocks  and  mountains  were  no  effe&ual 
bars  againfl  fuch  an  experienced  commander.  He 
routed  them  on  plains,  drove  them  from  precipices, 
and  purfued  them  through  places  deemed  inacceffi- 
ble.  Harafled  in  every  part,  and  unable  to  remain 
in  any  place  of  fafety,  they  lubmitted  to  the  Roman 
governor,  and  embraced  the  conditions  held  out  by 
his  clemency. 


When  the  winter  was  over,  Agricola  began  his 
operations  which  he  had  planned  for  completely  re¬ 
ducing  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  an  undertaking,  Sue¬ 
tonius^  when  recalled,  had  left  unfinished.  This 
he  effefted  with  great  reputation  to  himfelfj  and 
then  returning  to  the  fouthern  provinces,  he  made 
it  his  chief  fludy,  during  winter,  to  gain  a  perfed 
knowledge  of  the  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  the 
Britons,  whereby  he  might  put  in  pradice  the  moft 
likely  means  to  conciliate  their  affetlions.  His  en¬ 
deavours  to  this  end  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
He  began  his  civil  adminiftration  with  ads  of  cle¬ 
mency,  without  relaxing  in  the  diftnbution  of 
juftice.  He  was  particularly  careful  to  reform  thofe 
abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  army,  and  to  reftrain 
the  Jicentioufnefs  of  his  troops,  that  no  frefh  caufe 
of  difpute  might  arife  from  their  infolence  and  op- 
preffion.  He  was  an  enemy  to  every  fpecies.  of 
corruption.  Severe,  but  not  cruel;  affable,  with¬ 
out  receding  from  his  dignity.  No  griping  extor¬ 
tion  or  rigour,  were  employed  in  colleBing  the 
tribute;  no  iniquitous  impofitions  were,  fuffered ; 
and  in  all  his  public  ads,  he  endeavoured  to  give 
the  leaft  diffatisfadion  poffible  to  the  people  in 
general.  By  thus  holding  the  reins  of  government 
with  an  equal  hand,  he  made  himfelf  beloved  by  all 
parties,  both  of  Britons  and  Romans.  Ihe  laft 
cherifhed  a  real  attachment  to  his  perfon,  and  the 
I  firft  revered  him  as  a  parent. 

Some  of  the  provinces  flill  refufing  obedience  to 
the  R.oman  power,  particularly  the  Medini,  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Northumberland,  Agricola  took  the  field 
the  enfuing  fpring,  and  compelled  them  to  fub¬ 
miflion.  By  the  fword  in  one  hand,  and  the  olive- 
branch  in  the  other,  he  prevailed  upon  feveral  ca¬ 
pital  cities  to  receive  Roman  garrifons:  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  with  the  lenient  art  of  perfuafion  moie  than 
force,  he  fubdued  the  whole  ifland. 

Returning  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  to  his 
head-quarters  in  the  fouth,  he  purfued  throughout 
the  winter  his  former  fyftem  of  politics.  He  eied- 
ed  temples,  courts  of  judicature,  and  other  public 
ftruBures.  He  encouraged  the  building  of  private 
houfes,  and  eftablifhed  fchools  and  feminaries. 
The  Britons,  in  time,  became  fond  of  the  arts  and 
manners  of  the  Romans.  They  cultivated  the 
Roman  language  ;  put  on  the  Roman  habit ;  and 
imbibed  greedily  Roman  luxuries  :  till  at  length 
their  natural  fimplicity,  together  with  the  very  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  former  independence,  was 
buried  with  their  freedom  in  the  grave  of  difli- 
pation. 

In  the  fummer  following  Agricola  made  an  m- 
curfion  into  Scotland,  then  called  Caledonia,  wdieie- 
in  he  penetrated  to  the  frith  of  the  rivei  lay. 
Here  he  erefted  a  chain  of  forts  to  fecure  his 
conquefts.  Thefe  were  well  fupplied  with  provi- 
fions,  and  a  brave  intrepid  garrifon.  It  is  faid, 
they  were  conftrufcled  with  fo  much  art,  and  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  fquated,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
either  forced,  furrendered,  or  quitted  as  untenable, 
during  his  refidence  in  Britain. 

The  emperor  Titus  fucceeding  Vefpa- 
A-  D*  8l*  tian,  confirmed  Agricola  in  his  govern¬ 
ment ;  who  early  in  the  fpring  proceeded  in  his 
operations,  and  led  his  army  northward  of  the  forts 
he  had  erefted,  having  in  his  rout  fubdued  leveral 
of  the  fmaller  tribes.  In  the  year  following  he 
coafted  along  the  country,  faw  the  coaft  of  Iieland, 
and  formed  a  plan  for  its  invafion  ;  but  this  defign, 
by  the  death  of  Titus,  was  never  executed.  He 
fpent  the  conclufion  of  this  campaign  in  fecuring 
his  conquefts,  by  building  a  chain  of  forts  acrols 
the  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  by  which  all  communication  between 
the  Britons  and  Romans  were  cut  off. 

In  this  year  of  his  command,  the 
A.  D.  83.  Brave  an(J  politic  Roman  general  marched 
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beyond  Badotria,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth.  During 
his  march,  which  extended  through  Perthfmre  and 
Fife,  his  fleet  coafled  the  fhore,  which  appeared 
alarming  beyond  expreflion  to  the  inhabitants  living- 
near  the  fea.  At  this  time  Galgacus  was  king  of 
the  Caledonian  Britons,  a  prince  admired  for  his 
military  talents.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Britain,  ferved  under  the  Romans, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  manner  of 
fighting.  Knowing  the  fuperior  advantages  that 
attend  adding  upon  the  offenfive,  -he  refolved  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Roman  forts  erecfted  between  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  without  waiting  till  the  enemy  fhould 
carry  fire  and  fword  into  the  heart  of  his  country. 
This  fudden  movement  of  Galgacus,  with  exagge¬ 
rated  accounts  of  the  number  of  his  forces,  having 
been  reported  to  the  Roman  officers*  they  advifed 
their  general  to  retreat ;  but  Agricola,  fenlible  of 
the  efted:  fuch  a  ftep  mult  produce,  refolved  to 
face  the  enemy,  but  adopted  every  prudent  pre¬ 
caution  his  prefent  critical  lltuation  required.  He 
favv  the  danger  of  keeping  his  troops  in  one  body, 
to  oppofe  a  numerous,  abtive  enemy,  wrho  might 
furroiind  him,  and  cut  off  his  provifions.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  fate  of  perifhing  by  famine, 
he  divided  his  forces  into  three  bodies.  Galgacus 
no  fooner  perceived  this,  than  he  fell  fuddenly  upon 
the  weakelt  divifion  of  the  Romans,  and,  having 
cut  to  pieces  the  advanced  guard*  poured  like  a 
deluge  into  their  camp.  The  fuddennefs  of  this 
attack  filled  the  legionary  foldiers  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  its  having- 
been  made  in  a  dark  and  tempefluous  night.  For¬ 
tunately  for  them*  Agricola  having  been  informed 
by  fpies  of  the  enemy’s  defign,  difpatched  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  light  armed  infantry  to  their  aflift- 
ance ;  who  when  they  reached  the  camp  gave  a 
general  fhout,  which  intimidated  the  enemy,  and 
animated  with  returning  vigour  the  defpairing  le¬ 
gion.  Thus  timely  fupported,  the  whole  body 
fell  with  fury  upon  the  Caledonians,  who*  unable 
to  refift  the  charge,  betook  tnemfelves  to  flight, 
and  retreated  to  their  ftrong  holds,  whither  the 
Romans  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  purfue  them. 
This  defeat,  infiead  of  quelling,  roufed  in  their 
bofoms  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  diffufed  itfelf 
through  the  whole  country.  A  general  aflociation 
was  entered  into,  and  an  army  far  more  numerous 
was  railed  ;  but  before  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
field,  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  attemDt 
a  decifion  of  the  great  impending  conteft. 

A  D  84  Early  in  the  fpring,  having  collected 

their  forces,  and  fecured  their  wives  and 
children  in  places  of  lafety,  they  waited  for  the 
Romans  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  The 
Romans  w  ere  impatient  to  be  in  the  field  of  atftion. 
They  called  on  their  general  to  lead  them  into  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  alluring  him  of  their  readinefs  to  undergo 
every  fatigue,  and  face  every  danger.  Agricola, 
pleafed  with  their  martial  ardour,  fent  his  fleet  be¬ 
fore  him,  with  orders  to  alarm  and  harrafs  the 
enemy ;  while  he  himfelf  advanced  againft  the  Ca¬ 
ledonian  army,  which  conlifted  of  thirty  thoufand 
men,  headed  by  Galgacus.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  Romans,  this  intrepid  chief  harangued  his 
troops  in  thefe  words  : 

“  When  I  confider  the  caufe  of  this  war,  and 
the  prefent  crilis,  I  have  reafon  to  prefume,  that 
the  future  happinefs  and  freedom  of  the  whole 
ifland  w  ill  date  their  birth  from  this  important  day. 
For  we  arc  the  moft  valiant  remains  of  the  Britons, 
feated  in  the  remoteft  regions,  beyond  the  ken  of 
thofe  nations  enflaved  by  the  enemy;  fo  that  our 
eyes  are  yet  unpolluted,  and  free  from  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  foreign  tyranny ;  and  this  fecret  recefs,  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  has  hitherto  preferved  us  in  all  the 
blcfiings  of  liberty.  Beyond  us  is  no  nation, 
nothing  but  waves  and  rocks ;  and  on  that  fide1 
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nothing  but  bondage  and  flavery,  which  is  to  be 
expedted  from  the  Romans,  a  people  infatiable  in 
their  luffs,  and  unbounded  in  their  ambition. 
Thofe  robbers  of  the  world,  and  ravagers  of  the* 
univerfe,  now'  the  exhaufted  continent  can  no  more 
furnifh  their  rapines,  endeavour  to  rifle  the  wide 
feas  and  ocean.  Where  they  meet  with  opulent  ene¬ 
mies,  their  cruelty  proceeds  from  avarice ;  when 
with  poor,  it  rifes  from  ambition.  The  eaft  and 
weft*  vaft  as  they  are,  cannot  fatiate  their  vora¬ 
cious  minds.  They,  and  they  alone,  with  equal 
greedinefs,  grafp  at  the  riches  and  poverty  of  all 
nations.  Devaftations,  murders,  and  extirpations, 
pais  w'ith  them  under  the  falfe  names  of  empire 
and  government;  and  they  boaft  of  eftablifhing 
peace  in  thofe  provinces  they  have  rendered  defo¬ 
late.  Our  goods  are  their  tribute ;  our  corn  their 
provifions  ;  and  our  bodies  their  tools  for  all  kinds 
of  drudgery:  and  if  the  modefty  of  our  wives 
and  daughters  has  preferved  them  from  open  vio¬ 
lence  when  they  were  enemies,  it  cannot  fecure 
them  from  their  lafeivious  friendfhips  now  they  are 
guefls.  Other  Haves,  W'hom  nature  and  fortune 
have  deftined  to  fervitude,  are  nourifhed  by  their 
mailers ;  but  the  Britons  alone  purchafe  their  own 
bondage,  and  maintain  and  fupport  their  oppreflors. 
Were  our  enemies  courage  in  war  equal  to  their 
debaucheries  in  peace,  wc  might  juflly  dread  their 
arms ;  but  their  glory  is  all  owing  to  our  diflen- 
tions.  Our  union  will  difperfe  their  forces,  that 
are  gathered  out  of  many  nations,  fo  that  one  mif- 
carriage  of  theirs  will  dilfolve  their  whole  power. 

ft  In  fine,  there  you  fee  tribute  and  flavery,  here 
death  or  liberty.  Therefore  let  us>  confider  the 
glory  of  our  ancefiors,  and  the  fate  of  our  pofte- 
rity.”  ^ 

This  animated  fpeech,  had  it  been  delivered  to 
any  other  than  undifeiplined  troops,  might  have 
had  the  deft  red  effect,  that  of  fecuring  a°  victory. 
But  in  thefe  to  whom  it  was  addrefled,  it  only  ex¬ 
cited  a  iiioit-lived  tranfitory  fury,  which  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  . hideous  fhouting,  cuftomary  with  all 
baibaious  nations  before  they  begin  an  engage¬ 
ment.  It  was  alfo  a  cuftom  among  the  Romans 
for  their  generals  to  harangue  them  previous  to  a 
battle ;  nor  did  Agricola  omit  this  neceflary  for¬ 
mality,  but  endeavoured  to  animate  his  foldiers 
with  all  the  powers  of  Roman  eloquence. 

Galgacus  drew  up  his  forces  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  by  which  their  whole  number  was  to  be 
feen  at  one  view,  and  exhibited  a  very  formidable 
appearance.  Agricola  formed  his  army  in  two 
lines.  The  firff  conlifted  ofeight  thoufand  auxiliary 
foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe  forming  the  wings. 

I  he  leconu  was  wholly  formed  of  Roman  legions. 
Both  ai mics  waited  for  the  fignal  to  engage  with 
great  impatience.  It  being  given,  a  flighfof  ar¬ 
rows  was  difeharged  on  both  fides,  and  "the  battle 
began  with  inexpreflible  fury.  The  conteft  was 
obftinately  maintained,  with  dubious  fuccefs.  For 
lome  time  the  God  of  war  feemed  to  favour  Gal¬ 
gacus,  and  the  Caledonians  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage  ;  which  Agricola  perceiving  he  quitted 
his  horfe,  and  at  the  head  of  three  Batavian,  and 
two  Tungrian  cohorts,  advanced  to  a  clofe  engage¬ 
ment.  This  attack  turned  the  fcale  of  victory ; 
for  by  doling  with  the  enemy,  and  engaging  them 
fword  in  hand,  their  javelins,  which" they  could 
dart  with  great  dexterity,  were  rendered'  ufelefs. 
But  what  contributed  chiefly  to  the  rout  that  im¬ 
mediately  enfued  was,  the  ready  fupport  which  the 
,  whole  Roman  army  afforded  their  general,  who 
following  his  intrepid  example,  forced  the’Cale- 
donian  cavalry  to  fall  back  on  their  foot,  by  which 
a  confufed  intermixture  of  forces  followed ;  and 
the  ranks  being  too  thick,  and  the  ground  too  un¬ 
even  for  them  to  do  mych  execution,  numbers  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  own  horfes,  and 
^  many 
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many  of  their  chariots  being  without  drivers,  con¬ 
tributed,  with  other  uniortunate  circumftances,  to 
put  the  whole  army  into  irreparable  diforder.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Caledonian  toot  that  had  been 
polled  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  wheeled  round  during 
the  heat  of  the  aftion  in  order  to  flank  the  Romans, 
and  attack  them  in  their  rear.  But  they  were  op- 
pofed  by  four  fquadrons  ofhorfe,  which  Agricola 
had  referved  to  fruftrate  any  attempt  of  that  kind. 
Thus  difappointed,  and  unable  to  Hand  the  furious 
aflault  of  the  legionary  forces,  the  Caledonians 
gave  way  on  every  tide.  Galgacus  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally  his  forces,  and  lead  them  once 
more  againft  their  enemies ;  it  wqs  impoffible  to  be 
effedeef;  they  fled  towards  the  woods,  and  were 
followed  by  the  Romans  in  fomc  diforder ;  which 
Agricola  feeing,  he  ordered  a  throng  body  of  light 
armed  infantry  to  fcour  the  woods.  This  entirely 
difconcerted  all  the  meafures  of  the  Caledonians, 
who  hoped  the  enemy  would  .have  purfued  them  in 
draggling  parties,  whereby  they  might  have  had 
fome  favourable  opportunities  of  cutting  them  off. 
But  Agricola’s  forces  advancing  in  compact  bodies, 
drove  them  from  the  woods,  and  compelled  them 
to  feek  for  fhelter  in  the  inacceflible  parts  ol  the 
mountains.  The  carnage  was  very  great.  Ten 
thoufand  Caledonians  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  when 
not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Roman 
army  were  (lain.  The  fccne  of  favage  brutality 
that  followed,  is  almoft  too  fhocking  for  humanity 
to  relate  or  read.  Driven  to  defpair,  and  dreading 
captivity  more  than  death,  the  Caledonians  fet  fire 
to  their  huts,  and  even  maffacred  their  wives  and 
children,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of,  in  their  opinion,  more  favage  Romans.  Oh, 
can  the  tears  of  melting  pity  refrain  from  flowing, 
over  fuch  bleeding  facrifices  to  unfeeling  ambition, 
and  the  infatiable  defire  of  conqueft. 

This '  viftory  was  not  lefs  fatal  to 
A.  D.  °5- Agricola,  tfcan  to  the  Caledonians;  for 
the  infamous  Domitian  became  jealous  ol  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  general,  and  his  fucceli'ors  were  the 
caufe  of  his.  difgrace.  He  was  recalled,  under 
pretence  of  being  promoted  to  the  government  of 
Syria.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  triumphal  honours, 
and  a  ftatue  crowned  with  laurel,  were  decreed  him 
by  the  fenate.  But  he  lived  a  very  fhort  time  to 
enjoy  the  juft  reward  of  his  merit ;  for  corroding 
envv  had  gained  admiffion  into  the  breaft  of  the 
'daftardly.  emperor,  nor  would  the  military  fame  ol 
Agricola  fuller  him  to  reft,  till  he  had  found  means 
to  dlfpatch  him  by  poifon.  Thus  fell  this  celebrated 
governor  of  Briton,  defer  ving  of  the  higheft  honours 
conftdered  as  a  general,  a  civil  magiftrate,  or  a 
propraetor.  His  talents  were  great,  his  judgment 
found,  his  memory  tenacious.  He  was  fruitful  in 
refources,  and  intrepid  in  danger;  a  friend  to 
merit,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  extortion. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Saluftius  Lu- 
A.  D.  7*  cullus,  who  likewife  fella  viftim  to  the 
emperor’s  jealoufy.  About  this  time  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  having  collected  their  fcattered  forces,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Romans  with  fomefuccefs.  They  even 
took 1  ieveral  of  the  forts  erefted  on  the  ifthmus, 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Julius  Severus  was  fent  to  quell 
A.  U.  hi.  r^-s  jnfurreftion  of  the  noithern  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  was  recalled  before  he  could  lead  his 
forces  againft  the  enemy.  In  his  abfence,  the  Ca¬ 
ledonians  continued  their  inroads,  and  in  a  battle 
between  them  and  Lucius  Antoninus  the  Romans 
were  defeated,  and  Lucius  himfelf  dangeroufly 
wounded. 

An  irruption,  attended  with  fuch 
A.  u.  120.  puCcepSj  required  the  immediate  pre¬ 
fence  of  an  able  general.  Prifcus  Lufcinius  was 
'therefore  fent  into  Britain,  and  foon  after  followed 
by  the  emperor  Adrian  in  perfon.  On  his^arrival 


he  marched  into  Scotland,  and  having  proceeded 
to  the  forts  erefted  by  Agricola,  he  found  no  enemy 
to  encounter  with ;  for  the  Caledonians  had  retired 
upon  his  approach  to  their  faftneffes,  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  country.  He  therefore  fet 
about  providing  for  the  future  fecurity  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  To  this  end,  and  to  prevent 
future  incurfions  of  the  .enemy,,  he  raifed  a  ram¬ 
part  of  wood  and  earth,  ■  covered  with  turf,  above 
eighty  miles  acrofs  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Sohvay  Frith  ;  and 
for  ftill  greater  fecurity  to  the  fouthern  provinces* 
he  placed  garrifons,  at  proper  diftances,  along  the 
whole  line. 

Having  thus  provided  for  their  fafety,  and  alfo 
reformed  Ieveral  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the 
government  under  the  command  of  A'gricola,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  coriiplimented  by 
lus  fycophants  with  the  title  of  Reftorer  of  Britain; 
which  was  added  to  his  other  honorary  diftinftions, 
and  ftarnped  upon  his  coins. 

Antoninus  Pius  fucceeded  the  em-  q  g)  I7  g 
peror  Adrian,  when  in  the,  year  fob-  1  -S' 

lowing  the  northern  infurgents  demolifhed  feveral 
parts  of  their  boundary  ;  but  they  were  intercepted 
in  their  progrefs  by  his  lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus, 
who  compelled  them  to  retire;  and  to  prevent,  if 
poffible,  future  incurfions,  he  built  another  wall  of 
ftone,  covered  with  turf,  from  the  Frith  of  Dun- 
britton  to  that  of  Rdinburgh.  From  this  period  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  nothing  material 
occurred.  To  Britain  it  was  an  interval  of  peace; 
nor  did  the  northern  people  renew  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  the  garrifons  having  been  every  where  w  ell 
fupplied  with  provifions,  and  the  foldiers  regularly 
relieved. 

But  no  fooner  had  Commodus,  on  ,  p  o 
the  death  of  his  father  Aurelius,  af-  ' 
fumed  the  purple,  than  his  criminal  exceffcs  ren¬ 
dered  him  ail  objeft  of  deteftation  at  Rome,  and 
contemptible  in  Britain;  The  Caledonians  judged 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  expelling  their 
invaders  from  the  bounds  of  their  territories. 
They  affembled  a  ftrong  body  of  forces,  who  made 
a  breach  in  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  ftormed  an  ad¬ 
jacent  fort,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  In¬ 
telligence  of  this  event  having  been  received  at 
Rome,  Uipius  Marcellus,  a  commander  of  great 
military  experience,  was  fent  to  fupprefs  the  infur- 
reftion  in  North  Britain,  where  he  began  his  ope¬ 
rations  with  fuccefs,  and  fmifhed  them  with  judg¬ 
ment,  by  reviving  the  difeiplineoi  his  army,  punifh- 
ing  the  revolters,  and  reducing  affairs  to  their  for¬ 
mer  channel ;  for  which  important  fervices  to  the 
ftate,  he  was  treated  in  a  molt  ignominious  manner 
by  a  pufillanimous  emperor,  who,  when  he  could 
not  proceed  to  greater  extremes,  deprived  him  of 
his  government. 

On  the  departure  of  Marcellus,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  Roman  army,  who  renounced  openly 
their  allegiance  to  Commodus.  To  quell  this 
commotion,  the  emperor  fent  Perennes,  his  favou¬ 
rite,  into  Britain  ;  who  by  his  imprudent  admini- 
ftration  in  removing  veteran  officers,  and  treating 
the  foldiers  with  rigorous  feverity,  increafed  the 
o-eneral  difeontent,  infomuch  that  they  deputed 
fifteen  hundred  from  the  army  to  accufe  Perennes 
of  high  treafon.  Commodus  pretended  to  believe 
their  allegations ;  and  in  order  to  divert  the  ftorm 
from  himfelf,  delivered  his  favourite  up  to  the  en¬ 
raged  foldiery,  who  immediately  feized  upon  the 
victim  of  their  relcntment,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Helius  Pertinax  (afterwards  emperor)  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  government  of  Britain,  he  brought, 
after  having  furmounted  many  difficulties,  the  mu¬ 
tineers  to  fubjeftion,  and  reftored  tranquillity  to  the 
province.  However,  the  necefiary  feverities  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  in  this  attempt,  excited 
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uch  an  averfion  in  the  foldiers,  that  he  was  recalled 
at  his  own  requeft,  and  fucceedcd  by  Clodius  Al- 
binus. 

n  ^  About  this  time  the  tyrant  Com- 
A.  D.  193;  mocjus  was  poifoncd  by  his  concubine 
Martia.  On  his  death  the  Roman  empire  was  dif- 
traCled  with  inteftine  convullions,  and  the  affairs  of 
Britain  were  difregarded  in  the  bloody  contentions 
for  empire.  Different  pretenders  for  the  imperial 
diadem  ftarted  up,  and  anarchy  eredted  her  throne 
in  the  capital  of  the  world.  At  laft  Severus,  having 
defeated  all  his  competitors,  and  being  feated  fe- 
curely  on  the  throne,  determined  to  divide  the 
government  of  Britain  into  two  parts.  The  louthern 
department  he  committed  to  Heraclitus,  and  the 
northern  to  Virius  Lupus.  The  latter  was  fo  har- 
raffed  by  the  Caledonians,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  frequent  viiits,  and  to  purchafe  repofe 
with  money  ;  which  proved  only  an  incentive,  in- 
ffead  of  a  reftraint  to  the  Caledonians  ;  for  finding 
they  could  be  well  paid,  they  took,  from  hence  a  re- 
lolution  of  being  more  troublefome  than  ever,  that 
they  might  be  the  oftener  bribed.  The  emperor 
being  informed  of  their  repeated  in  furred:  ions,  and 
the  impolitic  condud  of  his  general,  refolved  on 
an  expedition  into  Britain,  though  at  that  time  lixty 
years  of  age,  and  much  ahlided  with  the  gout. 
Accordingly, 

,  ^  Severus '‘arrived  in  the  liland,  at- 

“°  tended  by  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  Though  old  and  infirm,  heprolecuted  this 
difficult  enterprize  with  equal  alacrity  and  perfe- 
verance.  The  Scots  and  Fids,  apprized  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  and  knowing,  as  a  general,  he  had  no 
equal,  endeavoured  to  diifipate  the  gathering  ftorm, 
by  fuing  fubmiffively  for  peace ;  but  the  emperor 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  main  defign.  He 
therefore  difmifled  their  ambaffadors  with  an  equi¬ 
vocal  anfwer,  and,  having  made  all  neceffary  pre¬ 
parations,  marched  into  the  enemies  country. 
Leaving  his  foil  Geta  in  the  fouth,  he  proceeded 
northwards,  accompanied  by  Caracalla.  At  length, 
after  incredible  fatigue,  he  advanced  almoft  to  the 
fartheft  bounds  of  North  Brira-in.  His  army  was 
too  powerful  to  be  oppofed  by  the  natives,  who 
every  where  fubmitted  to  his  unconquerable  perfe- 
verance;  but  he  met  with  obftacles  more  difficult 
to  furmount,  than  whole  legions  of  embattled 
troops.  The  vaft  traeff  of  country  he  palled  through 
was  covered  With  woods  and  interfeCfed  with  bogs 
and  marlhes.  .  Sometimes  a  frightful  precipice 
oppofed  his  progrefs,  at  others  a  broad  and  rapid 
river  obftruCied  his  march.  By  impediments  of 
this  kind,  that  continually  lay  in  his  rout,  his  forces 
were  deffroyed  without  fighting,  and  difeouraged 
without  facing  an  enemy.  The  Caledonians  law 
his  dill  refs,  and  renewed  their  applications  for  a 
peace.  He  accepted  of  their  propofals,  having  loft 
in  his  march  through  Scotland  above  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men,  and  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded. 
But  knowing  that  their  obedience  would  befccured, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  obferved,  no  longer 
than  they  were  overawed  by  a  military  force,  he  re¬ 
paired  the  old  wall  built  by  Adrian,  facing  it  with 
ftone,  and  making  it  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
thick.  This  wall  the  north  Britons  called  Mur- 
fever,  that  is,  Severus’s  wall,  and  the  fouth  Britons, 
the  Pilfts  wall.  The  legionary  foldiers  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  employed  in  ereefting  this  aftonilhing 
piece  of  architecture,  the  remains  of  which  may  at 
this  day  be  traced  for  near  feventy  miles,  and  will 
probably  long  continue  a  monument  of  the  con- 
fummate  fkill,  and  indefatigable  induftry  of  the 
Romans.  Having  finilhed  his  expedition,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Caracalla,  Severus  re¬ 
tired  to  Eboricum,  or  York,  and  took  the  title  of 
Britannicus  Maximus,which  was  afterwards  ftamped 
upon  his  own  coins,  and  thofe  of  hi$  fons. 
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Caracalla,  by  his  imprudent  conduct  in  not  con- 
troling  the  infolence,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  ids 
foldiers,  who  made exc unions  beyond  the  wall,  and 
committed  the  moft  wanton  outrages,  exa 
the  Scots  and  PiCts  to  fuch  a  degree,  tin  r.\,- 
of  the  peace  lately. concluded,  they  had  aga 
courfe  to  arms,  and  retaliated  feverely  upo 
Romans,  the  unprovoked  injuries  they  had  received 
from  their  hands. 

The  emperor  when  informed  of  this  ^  ^  ?  i  g . 
infurreCtion,  but  not  of  the  caufe,  was  * 
fo  highly  incenfed,  that  he  meditated  nothing  lefis 
than  a  general  maffacre  of  the  devoted  Caledonians ; 
and  with  a  determination  of  gratifying  his  ill- 
founded  revenge,  he  iflued  orders  to  his  army  in  the 
moft  rigorous  terms  ;  but  lived  not  to  fee  his  cruel 
mandate  executed  ;  for  before  the  neceifary  prepa¬ 
rations  were  completed,  being  depreffed  by  infir¬ 
mities  and  age,  he  died  at  York,  in  the  iixty-feventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  foldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  beloved,  performed  his  funeral  rites  with 
a  magnificence  Ratable  to  his  dignity  and  diftin- 
guifhed  merit.. 

His  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  whom  he 
had  jointly  bequeathed  the  empire,  having  in  their 
eyes  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  as  belt  adapted  to  their 
vicious  inclinations,  made  a  peace  with  the  Scots 
and  Picfts;  and  foon  after  quitted  the  illand,  taking 
with  them  their  father’s  allies,  which  they  depofited 
in  the  tomb  of  Adrian.  But  Caracalla,  whofe  am¬ 
bition  would  nor  fufter  a  compeer  with  him  on  the 
throne,  conlidering  Geta  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a 
brother,  caufed  him  to  be  affafiinated.  The  wretch 
had  made  many  fruitlefs  attempts  on  his  father’s 
life,  but  in  this  bafe  aCt  of  fratricide  he  unhappily 
fucceedcd. 

From  this  period  nothing  remarkable  occurred 
in  the  hiftory  of  England,  till  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Dioclefian. 

On  hisafeending  the  throne,  he  com-  \  j)  2° 
miffioned  Caraufius,  a  perfon  of  mean  "  '  ‘  u^* 

extraction,  but  famous  for  his  courage,  to  fcourthe 
Britifh  feas,  v  ith  a  powerful  fleet,  of  the  piratical 
Franks  and  Saxons.  Caraufius  executed  his  orders 
with  great  fuccefs;  but  refilling  to  account  with  the 
emperor’s  officers  for  the  treafure  he  had  amaffed, 
Maximinian,  who  was  a  lliarer  with  Dioclefian  in 
the  government  of  the  empire,  difpatched  an 
emiffary  with  private  inftrufitions  to  put  him  to 
death.  Being  apprized  of  this  he  failed  to  Britain, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Roman  army 
immediately  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  inverted 
him  with  the  purple  robe.  Caraufius  now  aug¬ 
mented  his  navy,  and  performed  a  coafting  voyage 
by  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  and  fo  fuccefsful  were 
his  depredations  by  frequent  defeents  upon  the  coaft, 
that  Maximinian  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield 
him  the  foie  government  of  Britain.  His  powei 
thus  indirectly  obtained,  was  well  employed;  for 
he  fortified  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  embraced  every 
prudent  meafure  for  the  fecurity  ot  his  new  fubjects. 

Conftantius  about  this  time  was  ^  ^ 
joined  with  Maximinian  and  Diode- 
lian,  in  the  government  ol  the  Roman  empire;  and 
Caraufius  being  at  Bologne,  he  marched  with  a 
large  army  to  invert  that  place.  Conftantius  blocked 
up  the  port  with  a  ftone  bank.  Caraufius  defpiling 
this  obftruCtion,  fought  his  way  through  the  Roman 
camp  in  a  dark  night,  and  going  on  board  a  fmall 
veflel  provided  for  the  occalion,  landed  fafeiy  in 
Britain.  He  now  omitted  no  means  of  putting  the 
illand  in  a  ftate  of  defence;  but  while  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  he  was  ilain  by  AleCtus,  a  bofom  friend, 
and  one  of  his  officers  ;  who  affumed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  made  preparations  for  waging  war  againfi: 
Conftantius.  The  emperor  was  not  remifs  on  his 
fide.  Having  landed  his  forces,  with  a  determined 

bravery. 
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bravery,  he  ordered  that  his  (hips  fhould  be  fct  oil 
fire,  that  his  troops  might  have  no  refource  but  in 
death  or  conqueft :  which  fingular  proof  of  valour 
drew  the  Britons  from  all  quarters  to  his  ftandard. 

A  battle  enfued,  in  wThich  Alebtus  was  flain,  and 
Conftantius  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer  from  ty¬ 
ranny  and  oppreflion. 

Dioclefian  and  Maximinian  refigning' 
A,  D.  296.  t^e  ^mper;ai  government  to  Galerius- 
and  Conftantius,  the  latter  took  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  Britain.  He  thought  the  iftand  worthy  of  his 
refidence,  and  applied  himfelf  with  unremitted  la¬ 
bour  to  make  thofe  a  happy  people,  who  confidered 
him  as  their  father.  During  his  adminiftration  the 
arts  and  fciences  thrived  by  his  munificence,  and  he 
permitted  the  free  excrcife  of  religion,  which  had 
for  fome  time  before  been  planted  in  the  iftand. 
The  city  of  London  was  ornamented  with  elegant 
ftrudtures  ;  it  was  become  confiderable  for  its  ex¬ 
tent,  beauty,  and  riches ;  it  was  the  centre  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  refidence  of  many  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  Caledonians  having  again  invaded  the  Ro¬ 
man  provinces,  Conftantius  was  on  his  march  to 
quell  the  infurgents,  when  he  died  at  York,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Conftantine,  to  whom  was  given  the  honorary 
diftinbtion  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  account  of 
his  fingular  talents  and  virtues. 

.  „  He  arrived  in  Britain  a  fhort  time 

A.  D.  31 1.  before  his  father’s  death,  who  nominated 
him  his  fucceffor.  Soon  after  this  event  he  re- 
pulfed  the  Scots  and  Pibts.  He  openly  declared 
himfelf  a  Chriftian,  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  dodtrines 
of  the  gofpel,  put  a  final  period  to  the  deceptions 
of  Pagan  ifm.  His  genius  was  piercing;  his  memory 
tenacious ;  his  learning  uncommon  ;  his  liberality 
unbounded.  Affable,  polite,  equitable  and  hu¬ 
mane,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  fubjeefts.  No 
perfon  ever  retired  diffatisfied  from  his  prefence; 
no  perfon  ever  implored  his  afliftance  in  vain.  His 
laurels  of  conqueft  were  never  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  the  vanquifhed.  The  fword  of  rapacity  never 
followed  his  victories.  Deeply  affedled  with  every 
fpecies  of  diftrefs  in  others,  he  often  repaid  from  his 
own  coffers  the  lofs  which  the  needy  had  juftly 
fuftained  by  his  fentence.  To  be  unfortunate  was 
afufficient  recommendation  to  his  protection,  and 
the  fufferer  was  always  fure  of  finding  relief.  No 
difturbance,  no  infurre&ion  happened  during  his 
whole  reign,  though  extended  to  an  uncommon 
length.  He  divided  the  ifland  into  four  govern¬ 
ments,  namely,  Britannia  prima,  comprehending  the 
country  between  the  Thames  and  the  Englifh 
channel ;  Britannia  fecunda,  including  that  part  of 
the  ifland  that  lies  between  the  Severn  and  the  Irifh 
Sea ;  Flavia  Caefarienlis,  containing  Cornwall,  So- 
merfetfhire,  and  part  of  the  counties  of  Wilts  and 
Gloucefter ;  and  Maxima  Caefarienfis,  including  the 
northern  counties,  together  with  Nottinghamfhire, 
Derbylhire,  Stafford  (hire,  and  Lincolnflfire.  After 
this  adjuftment  Britain  was  fubjeCt  to  a  praefed  of 
Gaul,  under  whom  the  public  bufinefs  was  tranf- 
adted  by  a  deputy. 

This  year  wras  rendered  memorable 
A.  •  337-  by  the  death  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
who  left  the  Britons  to  lament  their  lofs  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  May,  after  a  profperous  reign  of 
thirty-one  years.  From  this  period  to  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  we  cannot  find  any  tranfadtions,  or 
events  relative  to  Britain  worth  recording.  But  a 
feene  now  opened  which  more  than  repaid  the  in¬ 
activity  of  many  years.  The  Franks  and  Saxons 
committed  the  moft  horrid  ravages  on  the  fea- 
coafts,  while  the  Scots  and  PiCts  invaded  the  in¬ 
terior  parts,  laying  wafte  the  country  wherever  they 
came.  The  Britons  thus  harraffed  both  from 
abroad  and  at  home,  were,  in  a  fituation  truly  de¬ 


plorable.  Valentinian,  convinced  that  only  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  abilities  and  experience  could  relieve  them 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  barbarians,  fent  Theodoftus, 
(father  of  the  firft  erpperor  of  that  name)  to  Britain, 
with  a  feled  body  of  troops.  His  prefence  foon 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  reftored  tranquillity 
in  the  ifland.  He  defeated  the  invaders,  recovered 
the  fpoils  they  had  taken,  and  by  degrees  drove 
them  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Friths. 
This  done,  he  formed  the  country  between  the 
walls  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  into  afeparate  pro¬ 
vince,  which  he  called  Valentia,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor.  He  alfo  added  new  works,  and  placed 
ftrong  garrifons,  at  proper  diftances,  that  a  fufficient 
force  might  always  be  ready  to  oppofe  any  future 
inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  He  now  turned  his 
attention  wholly  to  the  pirates,  and  having  fent  out 
a  ftrong  fleet,  the  Franks  and  Saxons  were  totally 
defeated.  Having  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  demonftration  of  heart-felt 
joy,  he  called  that  city  Augufta,  which  name  itftill 
retains  in  poetical  compolitions. 

Every  objedt  of  his  expedition  being  nowr  at¬ 
tained,  Theodoftus  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the 
internal  police  of  the  ftate,  which  he  fully  effefted 
by  the  moft  mild  and  prudent  meafures;  fo  that  he 
became  the  idol  of  the  people,  infomuch  that  when 
he  left  the  ifland,  he  was  followed  to  the  ftfip  by  a 
vaft  multitude  of  all  ranks,  teftifying  in  the  warmeft 
manner  their  regret  and  borrow  for  his  departure. 
When  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor  received  him 
with  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  fincere  affedtion,  and 
the  fenate  having  decreed  him  a  ftatue,  ordered  that 
it  fhould  be  placed  among  their  moft  beloved  and 
celebrated  anceftors. 


When  Theodoftus  quitted  Britain  he  invefted 
Maximus,  a  foldier  of  great  experience,  who  had 
ferved  under  him,  with  the  chief  command.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family  in  Spain,  and  by  treading  in 
the  fteps  of  his  llluitrious  predeceflor,  gained  equal 
reputation  and  efteem  among  the  people  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  a  profound  peace  ftill  continued 
in  the  ifland,  and  the  northern  inhabitants  remained 
quiet  in  their  own  country. 

The  emperor  Valentinian  dying,  his  .  -p.  , 

fon  Gratian  fucceeded  him,  and  chofe  *  '3  4* 

Flavius  Magnus  Theodoftus,  fon  of  the  great  ge¬ 
neral  of  that  name,  to  be  his  affociate  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  exaltation  of  young  Theodoftus  ex- 
afperated  Maximus,  who  thought  it  an  indignity  to 
ferve  under  a  perfon  he  ufed  to  command.  By  his 
complaints  of  the  injuftice  done  him,  he  prevailed 
on  his  foldiers  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  and  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  continent.  Elated  with  this 
dawn  of  fuccefs,  he  took  with  him  the  flower  of 
the  Britifh  youth,  and  paffed  over  into  Gaul,  where 
his  army  received  additional  ftrength  by  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  German  auxiliaries.  Having  firft  de¬ 
feated  Gratian,  who  fled  to  Lyons,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  the  hand  of  Andragathius,  one  of  his 
officers,  Maximus  advanced  againft  Theodoftus,  by 
whom  he  was  routed  and  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  a  -pv  cc 
Britons  was  very  diftrefs ful.  Their  ‘  '3 

ifland  left  defencelefs  by  Maximus,  without  troops, 
without  a  fleet  to  guard  their  coafts,  they  became  an 
eafy  prey  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots  and  Picfts  re¬ 
newing  their  depredations,  entered  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  with  fire  and  fword,  and  committed  in  their 
rout  the  moft  horrid  barbarities.  The  Britons 
tranfmitted  to  Rome  repeated  fupplications  for 
afliftance.  Theodoftus  liftened  to  their  folic  Ra¬ 
tions,  and  appointed  Chryfanthus  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain,  who  fuppreffed  the  northern  infur- 
rebtions.  He  likewife  defeated  the  pirates  who  had 
for  fome  time  infefted  the  coaft.  By  which  means 
the  Britons  once  more  enjoyed  a  fhort  refpite  from 
the  incurftons  of  their  favage  invaders. 
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whole  ifland  they  had  been  invited  to  defend. 
However  for  the  prefent  they  concluded  an  agree-  I 
ment  with  Vortigern,  whereby  they  were  to  receive 
both  pay  and  fubfiftence  ;  with  which  terms  they 
feemed  for  a  while  fatisfied,  and  remained  quiet. 
But  at  the  fame  time  they  fent  over  to  their  country¬ 
men  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  Britons  and  the 
ifland,  as  infpired  them  with  longing  defires  of 
becoming  fliarers  in  their  good  fortune.  Hengifl  and 
Horfa  alfo  artfully  urged  Vortigern,  to  fend  for  an 
additional  number  of  Saxons,  pretending  that  they 
would  be  of  fervice  in  cultivating  a  country, 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  Agriculture.  Vortigern 
confented,  and  upon  a  lecond  invitation  from  this 
weak  prince,  a  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  brought  over 
iivethoufand  men,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles ;  >vith 
whom  came  Row  ena,  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty, 
related  to  Hengifl,  who  was  afterwards  eflentially 
ferviceable  to  the  Saxons  in  their  political  defigns; 
for  her  charms  made  quickly  an  impreflion  on  the 
heart  of  Vortigern,  who  was  fo  fafeinated  that  he'di- 
vorced  his  former  wife,  and  after  his  marriage  with 
Rowena,  he  affigned  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Kent  to 
Hengifl  and  Horfa,  for  the  relidence  of  the  Saxons. 
The  Britons  fawr  this  increafe  of  their  auxiliaries 
with  anxiety.  They  perceived  the  folly  of  the  flep 
they  had  taken,  and  were  defirousof  retrieving  it. 

.  £  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  Saxons 

•  45-*  were  landed  and  their  forces  continually 
augmenting.  A  third  embarkation  took  place,  and 
the  northern  countries  began  to  fvvarm  with  thele 
adventurers,  as  the  fouthern  parts  had  for  fome  time 
already  done.  Reafons  are  never  wanting  when 
the  flrong  are  determined  to  opprefs  the  weak,, 
Thofe  alledged  by  Hengifl  and  Horfa  wrere,  that 
their  troops  had  not  been  paid  for  their  fervices, 
The  plea  was  denied  by  Vortigern,  but  without 
effedl,  for  Hengifl,  w  ithout  his  permiflion,  fent  for 
more  troops  from  the  continent,  who  arrived  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Odla,  W’ho  with  his  fon 
Ebufa  fettled  in  the  north. 

The  Saxon  intereft  thus  flrengthened,  the  two 
brothers  threw  off  the  malk,  and  avowed  their  inten¬ 
tions,  pretending  to  pay  themfelves,  and  take  by 
force  what  they  affirmed  had  been  unjuftly  with¬ 
held  from  them.  Under  this  pretext,  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Pidts  and  Scots,  ravaged  the 
adjacent  country,  committed  horrid  depredations  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  laid  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword  the  territories  of  thofe  who  paid  them  for 
their  defence. 

Fired  with  indignation  agamfl  their  perfidious 
auxiliaries,  the  Britons  had  recourfe  to  arms ;  and 
having  depofed  Vortigern,  placed  his  fon  Vortimer 
on  the  throne.  This  adlive  prince  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Britons.  He  fought  feveral  battles 
with  the  Saxons.  In  one  near  Ailsford,  he  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  Horfa  fell  in  the  conflidt. 

The  Saxons  w'ere  alarmed  at  this 
’  ^ /  *  change  of  fortune ;  nor  w'ould  they  ven¬ 
ture  a  fecond  engagement;  but 


retreating  to  their 


camp,  waited  the  arrival  of  frefli  fuccours.  Hengifl 
now  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  king  of  Kent, 
and  having  received  the  expected  reinforcement 
of  troops,  he  Tallied  from  his  camp,  marked  his  way 
with  blood  and  deftrudtion.  Neither  age  nor  fex 
were  fpared.  The  priefts  were  burnt  upon  their 
altars  ;  the  churches  w7ere  levelled  in  the  dyft ;  and 
the  whole  country  through  which  they  palled  ex¬ 
hibited  one  fccne  of  horrid  defolation. 

AD  6^  Vortimer  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to 

’  ^  flop  thefe  barbarous  ravages  of  the 
Saxons  ;  but  before  he  could  accomplilh  this  de¬ 
li  rable  end,  death  put  a  period  to  his  defigns,  and 
the  Britons  were  left  without  a  leader.  At  this  dan¬ 


gerous  crifis,  they  chofe  Ambrofius,  of  Roman  de- 
feent,  his  fucceffor.  Aflifted  by  Arthur,  whofe  ex¬ 
ploits  have  given  rife  to  many  fables,  he  defeated 
feveral  detachments  of  the  Saxons,  who  bein<r 
curbed  by  his  humane,  prudent,  and  intrepid  cqn- 
dud,  were  rendered  incapable  of  undertaking  any. 
capital  enterprize;  and  feveral  years  elapfed  before 
they  could  make  fettlemeats  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Ella,  a  Saxon  chief  invaded  Suffex,  .  ^ 
and  having  effected  a  fettlcment,  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  About 
eighteen  years  after  Cerdic  and  his  fon  Kenrick 
landed  in  the  weflern  parts  of  England.  He  was 
oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Arthur,  but  conquering 
all  oppofition,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Weffex.  About  this  time  no  lefs  than  three 
armies  of  Saxons  made  a  defeent  on  the  weflern 
parts  of  the  ifland.  The  firft  confided  chiefly  of 
Angles,  headed  by  Uffa,  who.  founded  the  kingdom 
of  eaft  Anglia.  Cridda  eflablifhed  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia ;  and  Erkenwin  that  of  Effex.  After  thefe 
came  Ida,  who  drove  the  Britons  from  their  pof- 
feflions,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Bernicia,  includ¬ 
ing  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
Ella,  another  Saxon  prince,  fubdued  Lancafhire, 
and  moft  part  of  Yorkfhire.  Thefe  counties  were 
afterwards  united  by  a  marriage  between  the  grand- 
fon  of  Ida  and  the  daughter  of  Ella,  under  the  title 
of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles,  under  the  general  name  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
were  fettled  in  Britain,  after  a  contention  between 
them  and  rhe  Britons,  which  had  continued  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  Saxons 
having  now'  eflablifhed  feven  kingdoms,  gave  the 
name  of  England  to  the  whole.  ButTt  may  be 
proper  to  oblerve,  that  the  ifland  of  Britain  was 
now  in  poffeffion  of  four  kinds  of  people,  very  dif- 
fimilar  in  their  manners.  Firft,  the  antient  Britons, 
now  called  the  Welfh,  were  fettled  in  Cambria,  and 
in  the  weflern  divifion  of  Danmonium,  or  Cornwall. 
Secondly,  the  Pidts,  who  dwelt  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Scotland.  Thirdly,  the  Scots,  who  inha¬ 
bited  the  weflern  diftridt  of  that  country.  Fourthly, 
the  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Angles,  who  now  bore  the 
general  name  ofEnglifh,and  refided  in  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern  parts  of  Britain,  ftrctching  from  the  wall 
of  Severus  to  the  channel.  Thefe  though  divided 
into  feparate  governments,  each  of  which  had  its 
own  affembly,  governor  and  laws,  yet  in  time  of 
national  danger,  they.united,  and  chofe  by  mutual 
confent  one  common  dictator,  or  chieftain,  as  tfie 
guardian  of  the  united  ftates.  He  was  commander 
in  chief,  ajid  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  political 
confederacy,  but  without  any  jurifdidtion  in  the  do¬ 
minion  of  others.  He  led  the  combined  forces 
againft  the  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  prefided  in 
the  grand  general  council  in  times  of  peace. 

Hiftory  furniflies  few  inftances  with  revolutions 
more  rapid,  univerfal  and  complete,  than  the  efta- 
lifhment  of  the  feven  Sa?ton  kingdoms  in  Britain. 
The  whole  fouthern  parts  having  changed  their  in¬ 
habitants,  manners,  language  and  government ;  the 
Britons  being  driven  up  into  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
or  compelled  to  fubir.it  to  the  conquerors.  Nor 
were  the  vidtors  fatisfied  with  their  poffeffions. 
They  ftained  their  conquefts  with  the  lives  of  the 
innocent,  and  founded  their  power  on  the  maffacre 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  following  table  will  fhcwr 
the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
by  whom  and  when  founded,  and  what  counties 
they  included. 

No. 


The  NE.W 

Names  t»f  the 
kingdoms. 
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By  whom 
founded. 


When 

eftablifhed. 


The  Counties  they 
included. 


A.  D. 

Kent 

Hengift 

457 

South  Saxons 

Ella  I 

49 1 

Weft  Saxons. 

Cerdic. 

51 9 

Eaft  Saxons. 


Erkenwin. 


Northumberland.  J  Ida. 


Eaft  Ang^s. 


Uffa. 


Merc  fa. 


Cridda. 


< 


■  Before  we  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  in  the  order  here  laid  down,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  Saxon  government,  •  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  its  events  and  occurrences  are 
founded,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  difcerning 
part  of  our  readers. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  in  many  particulars  reiem- 
bled  the  prefent  government  ot  the  united  colonies 
in  America.  Their  national  council  was  a  con— 
grefs,  which  regulated  the  general  affairs  of  the 
united  ftates.  At  the  fame  time  each  kingdom  had 
a  general  affembly,  under  whofe  jurifdidtion  came 
all  matters  that  related  to  its  own  interior  police 
and  government.  Belides  which  inftitutions,  they 
had,  when  emergencies  required,  an  affembly  of 
wife  men,  called  a  Wittenagemat,  trom  whence  our 
modern  parliaments  are  faid  to  have  originated. 

The  fovereign  was  eleded  from  among  the  royal 
family ;  but  under  the  direction  and  control,  in 
every  meafure,  of  the  grand  council,  over  v/hom  he 
prefided.  When  any  important  affairs  were  to  be 
agitated,  all  the  warriors  of  the  nation  met  in  arms, 
and  the  people  expreffed  their  approbation  by  rat¬ 
tling  their  armour,  or  their  diffent  by  a  confuled 
murmur.  The  meafures  chofen  by  general  agree- 
mervt  were  executed  with  alacrity ;  and  profecuted 
writh  vigour.  The  warriors  of  each  tribe  attached 
themfclves  to  their  leaders,  with  theutmoft  unfhaken 
conftancy.  They  attended  him  as  his  ornaments 
in  peace,  as  his  defence  in  war,  as  his  council  in 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  To  die  tor  the  ho- 


527 


547 


575 


Kent. 

£  Suffex. 

£Surry. 

Cornwall. 

Devonfhire. 

Dorfetfhire. 

Somerfetftiire. 

Wiltlhire. 

Hampthire. 

Berkfhire. 
f  Effex. 

<  Middlefex. 
pPart  of  Hertford  fir  ire. 
Lancafhire. 

Yorkfhire. 

Durham. 

Cumberland. 
Weftmoreland. 
Northumberland. 

Part  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh. 
("Norfolk. 

J  Suffolk. 

■  Cambridge  (hire. 
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582 


{ I  fie  of  Ely. 
Gloucefterfhire. 
Hereford  ffiire. 

Wore  efferftr  ire. 
Warwickfhire. 
Rutlandfirire. 
Northamptonihire. 
Lincolnfhire. 
Huntingdonfhire. 
Bedfordfhire. 
j  Part  of  Hertford  (hire. 
1  Buckinghamlhire. 
Oxfordlhire. 
Staffordfhire. 
Derbyfhire. 
Shropfhire. 
Nottinghamfhire. 
^Chefhire. 


nour  of  the  band  was  their  chief  ambition  :  to  fur- 
vive  its  difgrace,  or  the  death  of  their  leader  was  in¬ 
famous.  They  even  carried  into  the  field  their 
wives  and  children,  that  they  might  be  partakers  of, 
and  incentives  to  their  valour. 

The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  all  the  refined  arts 
of  life ;  tillage  itfelf  was  almoft  wholly  negleded  : 
they  feem  to  have  been  anxious  even  to  prevent  any 
improvement  of  that  nature;  and  their  leaders,  by 
annually  diftributing  anew  all  the  adjacent  lands 
among  the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  prevented 
them  from  attaching  themfelves  to  any  particular 
profeffions,  or  making  any  fuch  progrefs  in  agricul¬ 
ture  as  might  divert  their  attention  from  military 
expeditions,  which  compofed  the  firft  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  political  conftitution. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  obfeurity.  A  regular  feries  of  fads 
cannot  be  found  properly  authenticated  to  fvvell  the 
page  of  hiftory.  After  the  moft  laborious  invefti- 
gation  of  celebrated  writers,  the  fame  doubts,  the 
fame  uncertainties  ftill  remain.  Thefe  took  their 
rife  from  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  monkifh 
writers,  who  in  all  their  accounts,  military  and  civil, 
have  direded  their  attention  folely  to  eccleftafticai 
matters,  fo  that  their  writings  are  little  more  than 
records  of  the  w  onderful  fufferings  of  monafteries, 
and  the  deliverances  of  the  church  from  the  perfe- 
cutions  of  Pagan i fm.  Thefe  bigotted  monks, 
o-uided  by  the  fpirit  of  enthufiaftic  credulity,  have 
adopted  the  moft  abfurd  fidions,  and  given  as  hif- 

toricaf 
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THE  ROMANS. 


But  the  death  of  Theodofius  put  an 
A.  D.  395-  encj  to  t-heir  repofe.  From  this  period 
the  Roman  empire  drew  near  its  diffdlution.  The 
ntmoft  exertion  of  her  remaining  ftrength  became 
neceffary  to  oppofe  a  deluge  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,  which  continually  increafing,  rolled  on,  and 
overflowed  the  plains  of  France  and  Italy. 

Alaric  the  Goth,  during  the  reign  Of 
A.  D.  403*  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  ions  of  Theo¬ 
dofius,  facked  the  city  of  Rome,  which  event  occa- 
fioned  a  recall  of  the  legions  from  Britain.  This  was 
of  courfe  negledted,  whereby  the  fouthern  parts  lay 
expofed  to  the  fudden  inroads  and  defccnts  of  their 
northern  neighbours.  T.  he  Saxons,  Piets,  and  Irifh 
landed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland.  In  vain  the 
Britons  oppofed  their  incurfions.  Their  effeminacy 
was  not  an  equal  match  for  fuch  hardy  adventurers. 
Driven  almoft  to  defpair,  they  implored  in  the  moft 
pathetic  terms  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  But 
Honorius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  grant  them 
relief.  Affairs  now  became  defperate. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
A.  D.  423.  jjj  a  iegion  was  fent  to  the  affiffance 
of  the  Britons,  who  drove  the  Picfs  and  Scots  from 
their  borders.  But  this  aid  was  foon  withdrawn, 
when  the  northern  lavages  renewed  hoftilities. 

The  Britons  unable  to  repel  their 
A*  H.  447-  attack:Sj  again  renewed  their  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  Romans  for  fuccour.  The  emperor 
commiferatmg  their depreffed  ftate,  ordered  anotner 
legion  for  their  protection,  under  the  command  of 
Gallio.  But  the  interior  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
being  now  invaded,  rendered  their  recall  alfo  ne- 
ceffary.  Gallio  therefore,  after  informing  the  Britons 
that  they  were  to  expeCt  no  farther  affiffance  from 
Rome,  save  them  all  neceffary  inffruCfions  for  their 
defence"  He  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Severus,  exhorted 
them  to  praClifethe  Roman  difcipline,  taught  them 
the  methods  of  making  implements  of  war,  and 
pointed  out  the  natural  advantages  they  poffeifed 
from  their  fituation.  Having  performed  thefe 
friendly  offices,  he  took  a  final  farewel,  and  em¬ 
barked  with  his  legion  for  the  continent.^  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  four 
hundred  and  lixty  years  after  Julius  Caffar’s  firfl  in- 
vafion ;  three  hundred  andlixty-feven  after  they  got 
polfeffion  under  Claudius ;  and  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty  after  they  extended  their  conqueffs  under 
Agricola  and  his  fon  Titus. 

Some  of  the  following  particulars  refpeCting  the 
ftate  of  Britain  under  the  Romans,  are  extracted 
from  the  Notitia  of  the  Roman  empire,  publiihed 
•about  the  year  410. 

Britain,  appertaining  to  the  diffriCt  of  the  Prae- 
feCtus  Pretoria  of  Gaul,  was  under  the  jurifdiCtion 
of  a  governor  or  vicar.  According  to  the  number 
of  provinces  he  had  five  magiflrates  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  two  being  confulars  and  three  prefidents. 
The  confulars  as  officers  fubordinate  to  the  governor 
or  vicar  general,  ruled  Valentia  and  Maxima  Cae- 
i^rienfis,  and  the  prefidents  prefided  over  Britannia 
prima,  Britannia  fecunda,  and  Flavia  Caefarienfis. 
Under  thefe  five  officers  were  many  of  inferior  rank, 
to  affift  them  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment. 

That  of  the  military  was  committed  to  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  three  principal  officers,  the  Comes 
Britanniarum,  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,and  the  Dux 
Britanniarum.  The  firft  commanded  the  troops 
and  garrifons  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 


the  two  latter  thofeof  theeafternandnorthe?  <  oafis; 
The  chief  of  the  three  was  the  Comes,  or  Count  of 
Britain,  who  had  under  his  command  three  !  houfand 
foot,  and  fix  hundred  horfe.  The  Comes,  or 
Count  of  the  Saxon  fhore,  aCted  as  admiral  of  the 
coaft,  and  had  nine  garrifons  under  his  command ; 
whith  together  formed  a  body  of  two  thoufan  o 
hundrfed  foot,  and  two  hundred  horfe.  The  Dux, 
or  Duke  of  Britain,  was  ftationed  in  the  north,  hav¬ 
ing  fourteen  garrifons  to  fuperintend,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  foot,  three  hundred 
horfe*  and  twenty-three  military  polls  on  the  PiCts 
wall,  defended  by  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  fix  hun¬ 
dred  horfe ;  fo  that  the  eflablifhed  military  force  in 
Britain  amounted  to  nineteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
infantry,  and  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  cavalry. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  of  the  troops  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  free  in- 
tercourfe  among  the  people,  the  foldiers,  in  peacea¬ 
ble  times,  were  employed  on  the  public  highways. 
Thefe  were  extenfive,  grand,  and  ufeful.  Their 
remains  are  flill  the  fubjedl  of  admiration  to  the 
curious.  By  the  Romans  they  were  called,  con- 
fular,  prtetorian,  regal,  and  military  ways,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Saxons,  ftradas,  from  whence  comes 
the  modern  appellation  of  ftreets.  There  were 
many  in  number,  but  the  four  principal  ones  had 
the  names  given  them  of  Via  Vetelingiana,  or  Wait- 
ling  ftreet  j  Via  Icenorium,  orlkenield  ftreet;  Erm- 
ing  ftreet,  and  Fofs  way.  Two  of  thefe  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other 
two  the  breadth,  from  fea  to  fea.  To  thefe  works 
of  labour  the  Romans  added  twenty-eight  cities, 
befides  a  great  number  of  caftles,  forts,  towers,  > 
walls,  locks,  and  other  public  buildings,  for  the  re¬ 
pofe  of  the  weary,  and  the  reception  of  travellers. 

Many  churches  were  alfo  built,  and  Chriftianity 
introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Britain.  But  the 
exadl  time  is  uncertain.  All  we  know  is,  that  the 
Chriftian  religion  had  been  propagated  in  the  ifland 
before  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  ;  for  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  perfecution  under  Diocletian,  about  the  year 
303,  many  of  the  Britifh  Chrifhans  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom  for  their  faith,  among  whom  was  St.  Alban  and 
feveral  others.  In  314,  three  Britifh  biffiops  at¬ 
tended  the  council  ot  Arles  in  France;  in  325,  the 
fame  number  attended  the  council  of  Nice;  and 
in  359,  three  more  attended  the  council  of  Ari- 
minium.  From  whence  it  is  juftly  concluded,  that 
the  Chriftian  church  in  Britain  was  originally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

What  progrefs  the  Britons  made  in  literature 
during  thefe  periods  is  uncertain;  no  traces  of  their 
learning,  not  a  fingle  book  having  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Architeffure  and  fculpture  flourilhed 
during  the  reign  of  Carauiius,  and  further  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  other  polite  arts,  during  the 
reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great ;  but  the  names  of 
the'artifts  with  their  works  have  funk  together  in 
the  vortex  of  oblivion. 

Thus  did  Britain,  like  a  young  phoenix,  rife  into 
exillence  from  the  allies  of  its  mother.  II  a  finite 
mind  may  be  allowed  to  explore  the  intricate  ways 
of  infinite  wifdom,  it  fliould  ieeni,  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  was  demolffhed,  that  the  magnificent  ftrueft. ire 
of  Britifh  glory  might  be  raffed  upon  its  ruins;  that 
a  nation  might  flourilh,  who  fliould  not  only  im¬ 
prove  the  Roman  arts,  but  enjoy  the  bell  form  of 
government,  and  the  pui'eft  religion  in  the  whole 
world. 
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BOOK  III. 


Prnifi  the  INTRODUCTION  of  the  SAXONS  and  DANES  into  BRITAIN,  to  WILLIAM  thj&  CON- 
£  yom  we  tsyju  que'ROR,  when  it  was  Subjected  to  the  NORMANS. 


CHAP.  I. 


The  Britons  are  barraffed  by,  cmi  become  an  eafy  prey  to  the  PiBs  and  Scots— they  apply  in  min  to  the  Romans. 

for  a  Hi,  fiance _ Elect  Vortigern  generali(fimot  who  advifes  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Saxons  for  protection--* 

One  thoufand  five  hundred  of  thefe  people  arrive  in  England ,  under  the  command  of  Hengijl  and  Horfa -• 
ITavim  been  reinforced  at  different  times, ,  they  avow  their  intentions ,  fubdue  that  part  of  Britain  now  called 
England,  which  they  divide  into  f even  kingdoms ,  namely y  Kent—Sujfex ,  or  South  Saxons— Hef ex  or  IPeJl 
Saxons— Effex  or  Eafi  Saxons— Northumberland— Eajl  Anglia— Mercia— which  have  been  diftingmjhed  by  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy— The  hi/lory  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  in  order  :  by  whom  funded; 
when  eft  ab  l fed ;  and  their  final  dijjolution  by  Egbert  the  Great ,  fir  ft  king  of  all  England  The  religion  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons ;  their  converfm  to  Chnftianity,  and  ecdefiaftical  hiftory. 


TH  E  Britons  deprived  of  affiftance  from  the 
Romans,  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  civil 
government,  unaccuftomed  to  the  toils  of  war,  their 
martial  fpirit  enervated  on  the  lap  of  indolence, 
found  their  ramparts  but  a  weak  defence,  and  de¬ 
ferring  their  ftation,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Fids  and  Scots.  Thefe  infurgents  having  made  fe¬ 
veral  breaches  in  the  wall  ofSeverus,  entered  their 
territories,  fpreading  defolat  ion  through  the  country, 
marking  their  footlfeps  with  blood,  and  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  as  they  went,  the  veftiges  of  their  cruel  j 
devaftations.  Thus  harralfed,  the  Britons  were  j 
compelled  to  fue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained 
on  the  hard  condition  of  furrendering  all  the  coun¬ 
try  north  of  the  Humber  to  their  ferocious  enemy, 
who  foon  broke  the  treaty,  and  renewed  their  former 
deftrudive  inroads.  To  thefe  were  added  the 
greateft  of  all  national  calamities,  that  of  a  dreadful 
famine ;  fo  that  the  horrors  of  hunger  kept  equal 
pace  with  the  defolations  of  war.  The  former  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  Caledonians,  who  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  fubfift  in  a  country  they  themfelves  had 
laid  wafte.  From  thefe  fources  of  calamity  fprung 
domeftic  broils,  religious  contentions,  and  a  dread¬ 
ful  peftilence,  which  raged  fo  furioufly,  that  the  - 
livino-  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to  bury  their  dead. 

°  In  this  deplorable  fituation,  the  fword 

A.  D.  448.  in  their  borders,  peftilence  in  the  heart 
of  their  country,  famine  at  their  doors,  they  applied 
by  letter,  infcribed,  “  the  groans  of  the  Britons”  to 
/Etius,  Valentinian’s  general,  for  affiftance.  “  The 
barbarians,  fay  they,  drive  us  toward  the  fea,  the 
fea  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians;  and  we 
have  only  the  wretched  alternative  left  us,  of  perill¬ 
ing  by  the  fword  or  the  waves.”  But  their  requeft 
could  not  be  granted.  The- ravages  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  equal  to  thofe 
committed  in  Britain. 

However  the  Pids  and  Scots  having  retired  into 
their  ow  n  country,  with  the  fpoils  they  had  taken, 
afforded  the  miferable  Britons  a  fhort  interval  of 
peace,  in  which  their  fpirits,  though  not  their  antient 
courage,  revived.  Returning  to  their  former  habi¬ 
tations,  they  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and 
in  a  little  fpace  of  time  reftored  the  b Idlings  of 
plenty  to  their  impoverifhed  country.  To  render 
thefe  permanent,  and  to  cement  a  union  among 
themfelves,  they  eleded  Vortigern  king  ofDevon- 
fhire  and  Cornwall,  generaliffimo ;  who  infiead  of 
animating  this  degenerate  people  to  defend  them- 
felves,  made  a  propofal  in_a  convention  of  the  hates, 
to  employ  an  army  of  Saxon  troops  for  their  pro— 
tedion.  The  motion  was  approved  unanimoufly, 
and  ambaffadors  were  immediately  difpatched,  to 
treat  for  a  ftipulated  number  of  thofe  foreign.aux-t 
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iliaries.  To  fuch  kind  of  wretched  expedients  will 
that  nation  generally  have  recourfe,  who  are  ener¬ 
vated  by  effeminacy,  or  accuftomed  to  the  yoke  of 
flatery. 

The  Saxons  at  that  time  wrere  a  branch  of  thofe 
Gothic  nations,  who  pouring  down  from  the  north*  ' 
gave  laws,  manners,  and  liberty  to  the  reft  ofEurope. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  word  Seax,  fignifying 
a  fhort  hooked  fword,  which  was  their  principal 
weapon.  Valour  and  a  love  of  liberty  formed  their 
diftinguifhed  character.  Their  chiefs  werefubjedto 
the  regulations  of  the  ftate,  and  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  who  always  came  armed  into  their  public 
affemblies.  Their  attachment  to  their  leaders  was 
very  remarkable,  and  military  ardour  was  the  firlt 
principle  in  their  government.  They  had  by -this 
fpread  themfelves  through  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  and  were  in  poffeffion  of  alf  the  fea  coaft 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutland.  For  a 
time  they  limited  their  piracies  to  the  fea-coafts  of 
Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  but  at 
length  extended  them  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  the  weftern  fhores  of  Britain. 

The  appearance  therefore  of  the  Britifh  deputies 
could  but  be  very  pleafing  to  a  people  whofe 
country  w;as  overftocked  with  inhabitants.  T  heir 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted  ;  and  Witigifil  their 
commander  in  chief,  having  fummoned  anaffembly, 
it  w  as  refolved  to  fend  a  fufficient  force  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  under  the  command  of  his  two  fons. 

Accordingly  the  two  brothers.  Hen-  ^  ^ 
gift  and  Horfa,  were  appointed  to  con-  *  * 

dud  this  fir  ft  expedition.  Nor  did  they  find  any 
difficulty  in  perfuading  their  countrymen  to  follow 
their  ftandards.  About  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
having  been  feleded  by  lot,  they  embarked  in  three 
fhips,  and  arrived  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet  in  Kent, 
which  had  been  affigned  them  by  Vortigern  for  the 
place  of  their  reftdence.  This  was  the  firlt  piece  of 
land  the  Saxons  poffeffed  in  Britain. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Saxons  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  convincing  the  Britons,  that  they  had  not 
applied  to  a  people  incapable  of  defending  them 
from  their  northern  invaders.  I  he  Scots  and  Pids 
having  been  defeated  in  feveral  engagements  with 
the  Saxons,  dreaded  their  very  name.  A  complete 
vidory  w'as  obtained  near  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire, 
over  the  barbarians,  from  whom  the  fpoils  they  had 
taken  wrere  recovered,  and  they  themfelves  entirely 
expelled  from  fouth  Britain. 

Thefe  fucccffes  gained  in  fo  eafy  a  manner,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  which  they 
beheld,  in  their  various  marches  through  it,  with 
longing  eyes,  awakened  in  them  an  ambition  of 
ruling  thofe  they  came  to  proted,  and  fubduing  the 
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toiical  fads,  relations  that  (hock  the  car  of  reafon. 
At  the  fame  time  they  have  often  either  omitted,  or 
blended  with  improbable,  and  fometimes  contra- 
didory  circumltances,  fuch  civil  tranfadions  as  are 
neceflary  for  continuing  the  thread  of  hiftorical  nar¬ 
ration. 

All  therefore  that  can  be  accomplifhed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  obfcure  period,  is  to  colled  the  lcattered 
particles  which  form  the  outlines  of  the  Saxon  hep¬ 
tarchy,  and  thefe,  in  conformity  to  our  declarations, 
we  Iliall  endeavour  to  trace  with  all  poftible  fidelity. 


•«=== 


A  ftccinA  account  of  the  fuccejfion  of  the  kings ,  and  the 
revolutions  of  each  -particular  kingdom  of  which  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  was  compofed. 

I.  KENT. 


_  TT  E  N  GIST  having,  in  a  decifive 

A.  •  457-  X  1  engagement  at  Crecanford,  de¬ 
feated  the  Britons,  who  loft  four  thoufand  men, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  by  his  valour 
rendered  it  the  moft  formidable  of  the  Saxon  hep¬ 
tarchy.  This  event  took  place  eight  years  after  his 
arrival  in  the  ifland,  and  he  fwayed  the  feeptre  of 
regal  authority  thirty-one  years.  After  his  death 
the  kingdom  declined  under  his  three  immediate 
fucceflors,  who  poftefled  but  a  fmall  fliare  of  the 
military  fpirit  of  their  anceftors. 

Eccus,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  content  to  poflefs 
his  throne  in  tranquillity ;  which  at  his  death  he  left 
to  his  fon  Oita,  during  whofe  reign  the  Eaft  Saxons 
difmembered  the  provinces  of  Eflex  and  Middlefex 
from  that  of  Kent.  Having  fat  upon  the  throne 
twenty-two  years,  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Hermenric,  who  performed  nothing  memor¬ 
able  during  a  long  peacelul  reign  of  thirty-two  years. 

Ethel bert  his  fon  afeended  the  throne,  when  the 
peace  of  the  heptarchy  was  difturbed  by  Ceaulin,  king 
of  Weflex.  While  the  Britons  were  in  a  capacity 
to  maintain  a  conteft  for  their  liberty,  a  union  of 
council  and  intereft  fubfirted  among  their  invaders  ; 
but  after  the  Britons  were  expelled  to  the  barren 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  Saxons  repin¬ 
ing  at  an  unequal  lliare  of  profperity,  turned  their 
arms  againft  one  another.  Ceaulin,  ambitious  of 
power,  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  the  laws  of 
equity  to  the  third  of  empire.  He  feized  without 
a  plea  of  juftice,  the  kingdom  of  Suflex,  on  the 
death  of  Cilfa.  And  not  content  with  this  acqui- 
fition,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  becoming  matter  of 
the  whole  heptarchy.  He  had  for  fome  time  ob- 
ferved  the  indolence  of  the  Kentifh  princes,  and 
thought  this  a  proper  time  for  carrying  his  plan 
into  execution.  Thefe  political  detigns  of  Ceaulin 
were  evident  to  the  penetration  of  Ethelbert,  and 
he  took  without  delay  the  moft  prudent  meafures  to 
render  them  abortive.  To  this  end,  he  fummoned 
the  other  princes  of  the  heptarchy  to  a  general 
council,  and  convinced  them  of  the  neceflity  of 
arming  in  their  own  defence.  They  felt  the  force 
of  his  reafoning,  and  appointed  him  commander 
in  chief  of  their  combined  forces.  Ceaulin  gave 
them  battle.  He  was  totally  defeated,  and  furvived 
but  a  lhort  time  his  overthrow.  Deprived  of  their 
leader,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their  army,  the  Mer¬ 
cians  were  in  no  condition  of  oppofing  their  con¬ 
querors.  They  fubmitted  therefore  to  Ethelbert, 
who  reftored  the  kingdom  to  the  lawful  heir,  but 
under  fuch  limitations  as  greatly  augmented  his  own 
power. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  event  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelbert,  was  his  converfion  from  the  idolatry  of 
Paganilm,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  among  the  Saxons,  of  which  we  fhall  treat 
hereafter. 

This  wife  prince  was  the  firft  Englifti  king  who 
framed  a  regular  code  of  laws.  He  alfo  built  the 
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old  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  on  a  fpot 
where  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana  once  flood,  and 
Melitus  was  its  firft  bifiiop.  After  a  profperous 
reign  of  fifty-two  years,  he  fell  aflcep  in  the  bofom 
of  peace  and  calm  tranquillity. 

Eadbald,  hi3  fon,  to  whom  the  .  n  ^ 
crown  devolved,  afeended  the  throne.  "  ' 

This  prince,  blinded  with  a  paftion  for  his  mother- 
in-law,  abandoned  his  religion,  that  he  might, 
dulge  his  criminal  paftion  without  reftraint.  Lau- 
rentius,  the  fucceflor  of  Auftin,  laboured  with  the 
utmoft  aftiduity  to  make  Eadbald  fenfible  of  the 
enormity  of  his  vices,  and  at  laft  fucceeded.  Con¬ 
vinced  by  the  arguments  of  Laurentius,  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  Pagan  religion,  divorced  his  inceftuous 
confort,  and  became  a  remarkable  penitent  for  his 
crimes.  He  deftroyed  the  idolatrous  temples, 
broke  the  lfatues  of  the  gods  in  pieces,  and  firmly 
eftablilhed  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  kingdom. 
He  contributed  by  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
much  more  by  his  exemplary  piety,  to  the  con¬ 
verfion  of  Edwin,  king  of  Mercia.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-two  years,  he  departed  this  life,  with  the 
chara&er  of  an  excellent  and  pious  prince,  beloved 
by  his  fubjeefts,  and  revered  for  his  virtues,  even  by 
the  Pagan  monarchs  of  the  heptarchy; 

This  kingdom  continued  in  the  royal  line  of  the 
founder,  till  the  year  794.  But,  after  the  death  of 
Eadbald,  no  events  that  deferve  the  notice  of  hifto- 
rians  have  been  recorded.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Hengift  family,  of  whom  Aldric  was  the  laft, 
the  kingdom  was  rent  by  fa&ions,  and  became  the 
fport  of  fortune  ,•  till  at  length  it  was  tributary  to 
the  kings  of  Mercia,  and  fo  remained  till  con¬ 
quered  by  Egbert  the  Great. 

II.  SUSSEX,  or  SOUTH  SAXONS. 

THIS  kingdom,  the  fmalleft  in  the  .  n 

heptarchy,  was  founded  by  Ella  :  *  •  49r* 

Its  whole  extent  was  inconfiderable,  containing 
only  the  county  of  Suflex,  and  part  of  Surry, 
which  being  covered  with  woods  and  thinly  inha¬ 
bited,  made  it  incapable  of  repelling  the  attacks  of 
a  more  powerful  enemy.  Ella  was  poftefled  of 
great  military  talents,  and  on  the  death  of  Hengift 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
Having  reigned  twenty-three  years,  he  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

Cifla,  who  not  poflefling  the  abili-  .  p. 
ties  of  his  father,  purchafed  a  peace  of  A*  *  5*4* 
Cerdic,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  upon  conditions  of 
paying himan  annual  proportion  of  moneyand  troops. 
By  this  means  he  kept  the  ravages  of  war  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  his  own  territories,  and  at  the  fame  time 
enabled  Cerdic  to  repel  and  fubdue  the  Britons. 
He  built  the  city  of  Chichefter,  the  capital  of  the 
councy  at  this  day.  His  age,  and  the  length  of 
his  reign,  were  extended  to  an  uncommon  duration. 
He  died  without  iflue,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of 
feventy-fix  years,  in  the  year  590,  in  the  hundred 
and  feventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

This  kingdom,  on  his  demife,  was  feized  by 
Ceaulin,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons;  however,  the 
inhabitants  ftruggled  hard  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties,  and  fometimes  with  promifing  fuccefs ; 
but  about  the  year  760  it  was  fin bje died  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Weflex,  and  from  this  period  became  a 
province  of  the  Weft  Saxons. 

III.  WESSEX,  or  WEST  SAXONS. 

CERDIC,  a  very  able  warrior,  .  p. 

founded  this  monarchy.  He  ‘  ‘  *9’ 

fought  many  battles  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  he  fur- 
mounted  all  oppofition,  and  the  martial  fpirit  of  the 
Saxons  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  among  this 
tribe:  He  reigned,  after  the  eftablilhment  of  his 
I  kingdom. 
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kingdom,  in  great  tranquillity  fifteen  years,  and  | 
dying  in  534,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kenric, 

who  reigned  only  four  years. 

Ceaulin,  his  fon  and  fuccencr,  m- 
A.  D.  5bo‘  vaded  th0fe  eftates  that  were  in  his 
neighbourhood,  adding  great  part  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerfet  to  his  dominions.  His  fuc- 
ceffes  excited  fuch  a  jealoufy  throughout  the  whole 
heptarchy,  that  occafioned  a  general  confederacy  to 
be  formed  againft  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
placed  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  A  battle  enfued, 
Ceaulin  was  completely  defeated  by  the  allied  foices; 
and  this  misfortune  rendering  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fubjefls,  they  expelled  him  from  his 
throne.  In  his  exile  he  died  in  extreme  mifery. 

Cealric,  his  nephew,  was  railed  to 
A.  •  593*  die  throne  by  the  conqueror.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  feven  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

o  Ceolwulph,  his  coufin,  who  lup- 
A.  •  59 •  ported  his  dignity  with  great  glory  till 
his  death.  This  happened  when  he  was  engaged  in 
reducing  the  South  Saxons. 

^  Kengils,  his  nephew,  fucceeded  him, 

A.  D.  oii.ancj  -n  third  year  of  his  reign  a f- 
fociated  with  him  in  the  government,  his  brother 
Quine  helm.  Thefe  two  princes  fought  a  dec  1  live 
battle  with  the  Britons  at  Banton,  above  two  thou- 
fand  of  whom  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

„  _  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  made  an 

A.  D.  6  2d.  artempC  upon  Cirencefter ;  in  confe- 

quence  of  which  a  battle  was  fought  near  that  town, 
which  was  maintained  with  invincible  r'efolution  on 
both  tides,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  1  he 
next  morning  prefented  a  difmal  feene  oi  flaughter, 
and  cooler  thoughts  fuggefted,  that  a  renewal  ot  the 
engagement  would  end  in  the  deflruction  of  both 
armies.  Each  party  therefore  relaxed  in  demands, 
and  a  peace  was  happily  concluded.  Quinchelm 
died  feven  years  before  his  brother  Kengils,  who  in 
the  year  643  was  fucceeded  by 

Kenvval,  his  fon,  a  prince  unfteady  in  his  temper, 
and  exceedingly  vicious.  After  having  been  ex¬ 
pelled  his  kingdom,  and  again  reftored  to  it  by  the 
.  king  of  Mercia,  he  paid  the  debt  of 
A.  D.  672.  nature>  anq  left  his  crown  to  his  wife 
Saxeburga.  This  lady,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  only 
twelve  months,  was  fucceeded  by 

Efcwin,  a  defeendant  of  the  great  Cerdic,  who 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  was  attacked  by 
Wulphur,  king  of  Mercia,  and  a  general  abtion 
took  place  between  them  at  Bedwin  in  Wiltfhire. 
The  battle  was  long,  the  flaughter  great;  but  at 
laft  victory  turned  her  fcale  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
Mercia.  Two  years  after  this  battle  Efcwin  died, 
in  676,  and  left  the  throne  of  Weffex  to  Kentwin, 
fon  of  Kengils. 

.  _  Kentwin  was  fucceeded  by  Cead- 
A.  D.  605.  waqa>  This  enterprizing  tyrant  de¬ 
feated  the  South  Saxons,  plundered  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  conquered  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  wherein 
his  cruelties  exceeded  the  bounds  of  favage  barba¬ 
rity.  On  his  death, 

'  Ina,  his  nephew,  afeended  the  throne. 

A.  D.  6 69.  prjncej  formed  to  fhine  either  in 
the  council  or  the  field,  was  declared  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  head  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  In 
the  fir  ft  year,  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  thofe  people  folicited  him  to  rule 
over  them  ;  an  inconteflible  proof  of  the  general 
efteem  in  which  his  character  was  held.  He  made 
war  upon  the  Britons,  who  inhabited  the  weftern 
parts  of  England,  and  having  fubdued  great  part 
of  their  territories,  he  treated  the  vanquifhed  with 
humanity  unknown  to  Saxon  conquerors.  He  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  retain  the  poffeffion  of  their  lands, 
encouraged  marriages  and  alliances  with  his  fubjeifts, 
and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  free  denizens. 
Being  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  extenfive  dominions, 
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he  applied  his  whole  attention  to  form  a  code  of 
falutary  laws,  which  appear  as  fupplementary  to 
thofe  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  ground-work  of  thofe 
afterwards  inftituted  by  Alfred  the  Great.  Alter  a 
long,  glorious,  and  profperous  reign,  he  quitted 
his  crown  for  a  cloifter,  by  turning  monk,  in 
727,  and  his  royal  confort  retired  to  the  monaftery 
of  Barking,  where  file  ended  her  days.  Ina  having 
thus  abdicated  the  throne,  his  crown  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  his  kinfman 

Etheihard,  who  after  fwaying  the  feeptre  thirteen 
years,  died,  and  Cuthred,  his  fucceffor,  was  inverted 
with  regal  authority.  The  w|iole  reign  ^  ^  ^ 
of  this  prince  was  a  continue^  ieries  of  J 

tumult  and  war.  Eiis  fon  wis  fiain  in  a  mutiny, 
and  this  misfortune  was  followed  by  a  rebellion  in 
the  weltern  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Ele  turned  his 
arms  againft  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  and  united 
part  of  that  county  to  his  own  kingdom.  Dying 
at  Benford,  he  ieft  his  crown  to 

Sigebert  his  nephew,  ewho  afeended  the  throne. 

He  was  young,  very  head-ftrong,  and  ^  ^ 
violent.  Haughty  without  dignity,  and  ‘ 
cruel  without  provocation,  he  treated  his  nobles  with 
infolence,  and  his  people  with  inhumanity.  Kene- 
wulf,  who  fucceeded  him,  drove  the  tyrant  into  the 
foreft  of  Andrefwald,  where  he  was  killed  by  the 
hand'  of  a  fwineherd. 

Kenewulf  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  fuc 
cefsfulj  but  in  the  latter  part,  the  victorious  Orta 
took  Iron!  him  all  his  dominions  north  of  the 
Thames.  Ele  was  affafiinated  by  Keneherd,  brother 
of  Sigebert,  who,  with  his  adherents,  were  ail  cut 
to  pieces,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  by  a  felect 
body  of  noblemen. 

On  the  death  of  Kenewulf,  Brithric,  defeended 
from  Cerdic,  mounted  the  throne  of  ^ 

Weffex.  About  this  time,  the  famous  *  ‘  ' 

Egbert  began  to  difplay  thofe  qualities  which 
railed  him  to  the  fovereign  command  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  His  great  merit,  added  to  the  affections 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  acquired,  excited  jea¬ 
loufy  in  the  breaft  of  Brithric.  Egbert,  fenfibie  of 
his  danger,  withdrew  feercriy  into  France,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Charlemagne.  By  re- 
fiding  in  this  court,  he  acquired  thofe  accompiifh- 
ments  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  conquer 
the  Saxons,  and  polifh  their  barbarity ;  fo  that  the 
misfortunes  of  his  youth  were  of  great  advantage  to 
his  future  conduct  and  fortune. 

Brithric  reigned  in  peace  till  the  year  789*  when 
he  was  poifoned  by  his  infamous  confort  Edburga, 
who  fled  to  France,  whither  the  avenging  hand  of 
heaven  purfued  her  fteps ;  for  (lie  wandered  about 
a  miferable  vagabond,  and  penfhed  through  extreme 
want.  • 

At  this  period  the  Danes  made  their  firft  defeent 
on  the  Englifh  coafts,  landing  a  body  of  men  from 
three  fiups  at  Portland ;  but  they  were  defeated  with 
great  flaughter,  and  retreated  to  their  veflels  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation. 

IV.  EAST  SAXONS,  or  ESSEX. 

RKENWIN  is  faid  to  have  founded  this 
kingdom,  in  527,  though  at  what  period 
it  became  an  independent  monarchy  is  very  un¬ 
certain.  His  immediate  fucceffors  were  Sibert, 
Saxred,  Seward,  Sigebert,  Sigebert  the  Little, 
Sigebert  the  Good,  with  a  few  other  fucceeding 
princes,  whofe  names  only,  and  the  time  they  filled 
the  throne,  have  been  noticed  by  hiftorians ;  and  if 
any  actions  were  performed  by  them  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  they  are  now  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
lalt  of  their  kings  was  Swithred.  After  an  interval 
of  about  190  years,  Effex,  with  the  reft  of  the 
heptarchy,  fubmitted  to  the  conquering  arms  of 
the  great  Egbert. 

V..  NOR- 
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V.  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

TH  I S  kingdom  comprehended  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  York,  Durham,  Lancafter, 
Cumberland  and  Welfmorland. 

Its  firft  monarch  was  Ida,  whofe  reign  commenced 
He  divided  it  into  two  provinces, 
A.  D,  547.  j-)eira  ancj  Bernicia;  the  former  contain¬ 
ing  the  fouthern  part  of  Northumberland  between 
the  Humber  and  the  wall  of  Severus;  and  the  latter 
the  country  fituated  to  the  northward  of  that  wall, 
and  bounded  by  Scotland.  Ida  was  a  juft,  gene¬ 
rous,  and  brave  prince.  He  fought  many  battles 
with  the  Britons,  and  was  in  one  of  them  llam  by 
Owen,  prince  of  the  Cumbrians. 

The  Saxons  were  long  oppofed  by  the  famous 
Arthur,  who  has  been  celebrated  by  fo  many  fabu¬ 
lous  writers  that  his  true  hiftory  can  hardly  be 
known.  He  was  born  about  the  year  496,  and  in 
the  year  516  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  ol 
an  army,  railed  to  oppofe  the  Saxons^  In  order  to 
procure  him  more  rei'ped  from  the  foldiers,  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Gwent,  a  name  then  given  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  Whye  and  the  Severn. 
His  perfonal  bravery,  generofity,  and  affedionate 
care  of  his  foldiers,  procured  him  large  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  fuccel's  againft  the  invaders  ot  his 
country  anfwered  the  moll  fanguirie  expedations  ot 
"his  fubjeds..  He  was  often  vidorious,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  hero,  how¬ 
ever  <Treat,  to  drive  the  Saxons  out  of  Britain. 
Arthur,  indeed,  flopped  their  progrefs,  and  fre¬ 
quently  defeated  their  army,  when  commanded  by 
molt  able  generals.  During  one  of  his  expeditions 
againft  the  Saxons  of  Northumberland,  Madred, 
his  nephew,  whom  he  had  left  guardian  in  his 
abfence,  ufurped  the  throne.  Arthur  returned, 
fought  feveral  battles  with  him,  and  at  laft  in  a 
dectlive  one,  near  Camlen,  flew  him  with  his  own 
hand ;  but  he  himfelf  received  a  wound  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-fix 
years,  and  was  lamented  univerfaliy  by  his  fubjeds. 

Ethelfrid,  one  of  the  defeendants  of 
A.  D.  coo.  m;irrieci  Acca,  daughter  oi  Ella  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  Ethelfrid  leized 
the  province  of  Dexra,  and  united  it  to  Bernicia, 
forming  by  this  means  the  kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
berland!  Acca  dying  two  years  after  the  nuptials, 
left  an  infant  fan  named  Edwin.  Thole  who  were 
appointed  his  guardians,  apprehending  his  life  to 
be  in  danger,  fled  with  him  into  North  Wales ; 
where,  in  the  court  of  prince  Cadvvin,  he  received 
his  education. 

The  adive  difpofltion  of  Ethelfrid,  induced  him 
to  turn  his  arms  firft  againft  the  Britons,  whofe 
country  he  laid  walk  even  to  the  gates  of  Chefter. 
The  Britons  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  his  vido¬ 
rious  army,  marched  out  with  all  their  forces  to 
engage  him.  They  were  attended  with  a  body  of 
12  50  monks  from  the  monaftery  of  Bangor.  Ethel¬ 
frid,  furprifed  at  fo  unufual  a  fight,  enquired  into 
the  caufe  of  their  prefence.  He  was  told  they  were 
priefts,  who  came  thus  unarmed  to  pray  for  the 
deftrudion  of  his  army.  “  Then,  faid  he,  they 
are  as  much  our  enemies,  as  thofe  who  employ 
their  fwords  for  the  fame  purpofe.”  He  imme¬ 
diately  fent  a  detachment,  who  fell  upon  the  de- 
fencelefs  monks,  fifty  only  of  whom  efcapcd  from 
the  fwords  of  their  cruel  afTailants.  Intimidated  by 
this  event,  the  Britons  made  a  precipitate  flight ; 
Chefter  was  taken  ;  and  the  monaftery  of  Bangor 
levelled  to  its  foundation.  T  his  Urudure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bede,  covered  fo  large  an  extent  of 
ground  that  its  gates  were  a  mile  aiunder,  and  was 
inhabited  by  two  thou  fa  nd  one  hundred  monks, 
who  maintained  thetnfclves  by  their  own  labour. 


The  growing  abilities  of  young  Edwin  ^  ^  g 

began  no-vv  to  difplay  themfelvcs,  as  he  r 
approached  to  manhood.  Ethelfrid  had  beheld 
them,  when  in  their  dawn,  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy. 
He  now  dreaded  their  effeds.  The  young  prince, 
confcious  that  his  right  of  fucceffion  would  be 
confidered  by  an  ufurperas  an  unpardonable  crime, 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  keep  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  power.  He  wandered,  therefore, 
through  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  for  fome  years, 
wherein  his  engaging  behaviour  gained  him  uni- 
verfal  efteem.  At  laft  he  found  an  afylum  in  the 
court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles.  "The 
ufurper,  alarmed  with  the  thought  of  innocence, 
having  found  fo  powerful  a  protedor,  folicited 
Redwald  to  deliver  up  or  deftroy  his  gueft.  Rich 
prefents  were  promifed  if  he  would  comply,  and 
war  threatened  in  cafe  of  refufal.  Redwald,  after 
rejecting  feveral  offers  of  this  kind,  Teemed  inclined 
to  facriftce  to  intereft  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  and 
detained  the  laft  ambaffador  in  order  to  take  a  final 
refolution.  Edwin,  having  been  informed  of  thefe 
tranfadions,  came  to  a  determination  of  remaining 
in  Eaft  Anglia;  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  die, 
in  cafe  the  protedion  of  that  court  failed  him,  than 
to  prolong  a  life  expofed  to  the  perfecutions  of  his 
powerful  rival.  This  confidence  in  Redwald’s 
honour,  together  with  his  other  accompli  fhmenrs, 
engaged  the  queen  in  his  favour,  who  perfuaded 
her  hufband  to  embrace  more  generous  fentiments. 
Influenced  by  her  ftrong  pleas  in  behalf  of  diftreffed 
innocence,  Redwald,  knowing  well  the  cruel  dif¬ 
pofltion  of  Ethelfrid,  thought  it  fafeft  to  attack  him 
before  he  was  prepared  for  a  defence.  Accordingly, 
having  raifed  a  powerful  army,  he  marched  into  the 
territories  of  Northumberland,  where,  in  a  pitched 
battle,  Ethelfrid  was  defeated;  and  ruffling  fu- 
rioufly  into  the  midft  of  his  enemies,  was  flain, 
after  having  killed  Regner,  a  fon  of  Redwald, 
with  his  own  hand.  His  two  Tons  Ofwald  and 
Ofwy  fled  to  Scotland,  and  Edwin  was  feated  on 
the  throne  of  Northumberland. 

Edwin,  diftinguifhed  for  his  impar-  A  ^  £l8. 

tial  adminiftratton  of  jufticc,  bent  his . 

whole  attention,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
civil.ize  the  manners  of  his  fubjeds.  He  reclaimed 
them  from  a  licentious  pradice  of  rapine,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accuftomed,  and  with  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  attempt,  had  the  happinefs  to  effect  their 
reformation.  The  troops  of  robbers  that  infefted 
the  country  were  difperfed.  His  people  were  happy 
under  his  equal  government,  and  were  ready  to 

Ifacrifice  their  lives  in  his  fervice.  A  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  has  been  recorded  by  hiliorians. 
Quinchelm,  kingofWeffex,  attempted  to  deftroy 
this  gallant  prince  by  treachery,  whom  he  could 
not  defeat  in  the  open  field.  The  inftrument  he 
employed  in  this  bafebufinefs  was  one  Eumer,  who 
having  obtained  admiffion  to  the  prefence  of 
Edwin,  drew  a  dagger  to  execute  his  deteftablc  in¬ 
tention;  but  Lilia,  one  of  Edwin’s  officers,  inter- 
pofing  his  body  between  the  affaflin  and  his  royal 
mafter,  received  the  blow,  and  died  with  the  glory 
of  having  faved  the  life  of  his  beloved  fovereign. 

The  profperity  of  Edwin  excited  the  ^  ^  , 
jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  particularly  *  ' 

Cead  walla  king  of  the  Britons,  and  Pen  da  king  of 
Mercia,  who  uniting  their  forces,  advanced  as  far 
as  Hatfield  Foreft  in  Yorklhire,  before  Edwin  was 
informed  of  their  having  entered  his  kingdom. 
'Defirous  of  freeing  as  foon  as  pofiible  his  fubjeds 
from  the  depredations  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  he 
gave  them  battle  with  an  army  much  inferior  in 
number.  Vidory  for  fome  time  feemed  inclined 
to  beftow  her  palm  on  Edwin,  when  Offrid  his 
cldeft  fon,  being  (hot  with  an  arrow,  fell  dead  at 
his  father’s  feet.  This  fudden  ftroke  determined  the 
flue  of  the  day ;  for  Edwin,  now  exafperated,  loft 
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his  ufual  coolnefs  and  prefence  of  mind.  Mad  with  | 
parental  fury  at  this  fatal  event,  he  rufhed  into  the  j 
midih  of  the  enemy  and  foon  found  the  death  he 
fought  for.  The  Northumbrians,  no  longer  headed 
by  their  darling  king,  fell  into  conrufion,  and  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Penda  and  Ceadvvalla  now 
tried  who  Ihould  excel  in  abts  of  barbarity.  Nei- 
that  age  nor  fex  had  power  to  move  their  pity. 
The  fword  of  deflrucftion  deluged  the  fields  with  the 
blood  of  their  owners.  Paulinus  with  Ethelburga 
the  queen  dowager,  fled  into  Kent,  their  native 
country,  taking  with  them  the  jewels  of  the  crown, 
and  the  plate  belonging  to  the  church. 

A  fcene  of  horrid  ravages  continued 
A.  D.  635.  in  Northumberland  till  Ofwald,  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  Ethelred,  rofe  the  deliverer  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  had  retired  to  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  where  he  had  made  great  proficiencies  in 
his  ftudies,  particularly  that  of  the  military  art.  He 
was  a  Chriftian  ;  of  firiift  religion  and  virtue;  en¬ 
dued  with  every  talent  neceflary  to  adorn  a  throne. 
Touched  with  the  calamities  of  his  country,  he 
quitted  his  retreat  with  a  very  fmall  force,  and 
entering  Northumberland,  took  pofiefiion  of  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  poll:  near  the  wall  of  Severus.  Here  he 
waited  the  approach  of  Ceadwalla,  who  flufhed  with 
the  effufion  of  human  blood,  confidered  Ofwald 
and  his  fmall  party,  rather  as  his  prey  than  an 
enemy;  but  Ofwald’s  little  band  withftood  the  firfl 
furious  aflault  of  the  Britifti  army,  who  attempted 
to  force  their  intrenchments.  Ceadwalla,  enraged 
at  this  unexpected  difappointment,  encouraged  his 
men,  and  leading  them  up  to  make  a  fecond  attack, 
he  was  pierced  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow. 
The  Britons  now  by  the  lofs  of  their  general  fell 
into  diforder,  which  Ofwald  took  care  to  improve, 
and  iffuing  from  his  intrenchments  at  the  head  of 
his  little  troop,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  obtained 
a  complete  vi&ory,  and  in  a  fhort  time  drove  the 
Britons  out  of  the  kingdom  with  great  daughter. 
Upon  which,  having  afcended  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceflors,  he  applied  himfelf  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace.  His  great  merit  rendered  him  confpicuous 
among  the  princes  of  the  heptarchy,  who  chofe  him 
chief  of  their  political  confederacy.  This  elevation 
roufed  the  reillefs  ambition  of  Penda,  who  could 
not  behold  without  envy  a  rival  in  fame ;  for  as  the 
inimitable  Shakefpear  obferves,  a  man’s  virtues 
fometimes  prove  his  greateft  enemies. 

AD  6^2  Penda,  without  any  provocations, 
r  without  any  reafons  affigned,  without 
the  leaf!  complaint  of  injuries  received,  entered  the 
territories  of  Northumberland,  carrying  fire  and 
fword  among  a  people  who  had  not  injured  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  crufh  a  prince,  in  contempt  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  only  becaufe  his  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  eclipfed  his  own.  Ofwald  advanced  to  meet 
the  tyrant  with  what  forces  he  could  haftily  collebt; 
but  the  number  of  his  troops  were  too  fmall  to  con¬ 
tend  with  thofe  of  Mercia,  who  were  long  ufed  to 
conqueft,  and  very  numerous.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Maferfelt,  where  a  furious  battle  enfued  ;  in 
which  Ofwald  was  flain,  and  his  kingdom  expofed 
to  the  implacable  malevolence  of  Penda;  but  mak¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  take  Banbury  caftle,  he  was 
baffled  in  his  defign,  and  direded  his  march  towards 
Eall  Anglia. 

Few  remarkable  tranfadions  happened  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland  after  the  death  of  Ofwald.  Aflaflina- 
tions,  the  murder  and  depofition  of  weak  princes, 
compofe  the  principal  part  of  its  hiftory. 

VI.  E  A  S  T  ANGLIA. 

HP  H  E  Angles,  a  people  from  Jutland,  who 
landed  at  different  times  in  independent  bo¬ 
dies  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  England,  having  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
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Suffolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  the  ifle  of  ^  ^ 

Ely.at  length  formed  a  diftindkingdom,  ‘  ’-$75* 

Uffa  was  the  firfl;  who  took  upon  him  the  regal 
title  and  authority.  But  we  have  no  account  of 
him  after  his  afcending  the  throne  till  his  death, 
when  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Titel,  who  reign¬ 
ed  twenty -one  years  in  obfcurity. 

Redwald,  on  the  death  of  his  father  .  p. 

Titel,  afcended  the  throne,  whofe  merits  '  *599* 

rendered  him  fo  confpicuous,  that  he  was  chofen 
head  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  which  high  poft  of 
honour  he  filled  with  juft  applaufe.  After  a  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  twenty  years,  he  died,  and  his  fon 
Eorpwald,  a  very  weak  prince,  was  placed  in  the 
feat  of  royalty.  Here  he  appeared  to  great  dif- 
advantage  after  his  illuftrious  father;  indeed  he  was 
better  qualified  for  a  convent  than  a  kingdom, 
ilichbert,  one  of  his  generals,  was  fo  exafperated  at 
his  fupine  inadivity,  that  he  aftaffinated  him  with 
his  own  hand.  After  the  death  of  Eorpwald,  a  fuc- 
ceftion  of  obfcure  princes  filled  the  throne  of  Eaft 
Anglia,  of  whofe  names  that  of  Sigebert  alone  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  began  his  reign  in  636,  and 
eftablifhed  the  firfl:  literary  ferninary  we  read  of  in 
the  Englifh  hifiory,  which  he  furnifhed  with  makers 
qualified  to  teach  the  fciences.  He  refigned  his 
crown  with  great  humility  to  Egric  his  kinfman, 
preferring  the  habit  of  a  monk  to  the  robes  of 
royalty  ;  but  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  having 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Eafl  Anglia  with  his  army, 
Sigebert  was  earneftiy  requefted  to  emerge  from  the 
convent,  and  take  the  field  againft  the  invader. 
Yielding  to  the  prefling  folicitations  of  his  fubjeds, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  engaged 
the  Mercians ;  but  after  an  obftinate  conteft,  in 
which  both  Sigebert  and  his  kinfman  Egric  were 
flain,  vidory  declared  in  favour  of  Penda. 

Ethelbert,  the  laft  of  the  Eaft  An-  ^  ^ 
glian  princes,  gained  the  love  of  his  ‘  ’  '  ^49 • 

lubjeds  by  his  learning,  piety,  and  juftice.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Althrida,  daughter  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  to  whofe 
court  the  unfufpeding  Ethelbert  repaired,  in  order 
to  confummate  his  nuptials,  from  whence  his  fubjeds 
promifed  themfelves  a  long  feries  of  happinefs, 
under  the  government  of  their  beloved  prince.  But 
Offa,  with  whom  ambition  had  more  charms  than 
virtue,  violating  the  facred  rites  of  hofpitality, 
defpifing  every  thing  held  dear  by  mankind,  tramp¬ 
ling  upon  the  laws  of  honour,  caufed  the  innocent 
Ethelbert  to  be  aflaffinated,  and  feized  upon  his 
kingdom,  which  after  this  period  became  a  province 
to  Mercia. 


VII.  MERCIA. 

TI-I  I  S  kingdom,  by  much  the  larged  and  moft 
opulent  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  founded 
by  Crida,  a  defcendant  from  Woden.  ^  q  g2 
He  fwaycd  the  fceptre  only  two  years  ;  *  *  5  • 

and  on  his  death  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  feized 
upon  the  Mercian  territories ;  but  perceiving  his 
ufurpation  raifed  difcontents,  which  might  termi¬ 
nate  in  his  own  deftrutfiion,  three  years  after  he  re¬ 
figned  the  throne  to  Webba,  the  fon  of  Crida.. 
Throughout  a  reign  of  nineteen  years  he  performed 
nothing  memorable.  At  his  death  he  left  his  king¬ 
dom  to  Penda  his  fon.  But  Ethelbert  fearing  the 
turbulent  temper  of  Penda  would  involve  the  whole 
heptarchy  in  confufion,  conferred  the  crown  011 
Cheorl,  a  nephew  of  the  late  king.  He  reigned 
eight  years,  but  the  traces  of  his  government  with 
his  addons,  are  configned,  like  thofe  of  his  prede- 
cefiors,  to  oblivion. 

Penda,  though  fifty  years  old  when  he  ^  p)  5 1 
afcended  the  throne,  glowed  with  all  the  "  ’  ' 

fire  of  youth,  and  had  the  advantage  of  having  great 
experience  united  with  a  daring  martial  fpirit.  A 

love 
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love  of  conqueft  was  his  ruling  paflion,  w'hich  blazed 
forth  in  fuch  horrid  exceffes,  as  have  juftly  branded 
him  with  the  appellation  of  a  fanguinary  tyrant. 
The  fword  of  deftrublion  ever  attended  his  rout, 
and  his  whole  reign  was  a  continued  feries  of  blood. 
It  reflects  an  honour  to  Chriftianity,  that  he  always 
refufed  to  embrace  its  tenets.  Time  could  not 
quench  the  flame  of  his  ambition,  nor  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  inhuman  devaluations.  In  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  when  others  are  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
army  into  Northumberland,  fully  determined  to 
depopulate  the  country ;  but  victory  now  forfook  his 
ftandard,  he  attacked  the  Northumbrian  army,  and 
was  flain  by  the  fword  of  Ofwy. 

\  D  6 "  c  P*acc<^  Pca<^a  the  fon  of  Penda 

a  on  the  throne,  but  referved  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  himfelf,  and  on  the  death  of 
Peada  took  poffeflion  of  the  whole  :  which  he  held 
till  the  Mercians,  headed  by  three  popular  noble¬ 
men,  recovered  their  independence,  by  driving 
Ofwy  out  of  their  territories. 

A  r>  Wulpher,  Penda’s  fecond  fon,  who 

'  had  been  concealed  by  his  fubje&s, 
was  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  Mercia.  This 
prince  inherited  the  refllefs  ambition  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  War  w  as  his  favourite  purfuit,  yet  after  his 
buptifm  he  was  a  remarkable  friend  to  the  church. 
Having  conquered  the  Ille  of  Wight,  he  next  at¬ 
tacked  the  Britons,  and  drove  them  from  their  pof- 
feflions  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  After 
thefe  the  kingdoms  of  Eaft  Anglia  and  Eifex  felt 
the  power  of  his  arms,  which  he  reduced  to  a  Hate 
of  valfalage,  in  which  they  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  heptarchy.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen 
years  he  was  defeated  by  Egfrid,  and  dying,  left  his 
crown  to  Kenrid  his  fon. 

A  D  67c  Kenrid  being  an  infant,  his  uncle 
Ethelred,  celebrated  for  his  military  ta¬ 
lents,  afcended  the  throne.  His  firft  expedition  was 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  great  part  w  hereof  he 
laid  wafte.  He  next  turned  his  arms  againft  Eg¬ 
frid,  king  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
covered  Linfey.  Soon  after  which,  being  infected 
with  the  gloomy  fuperftition  of  the  times,  he  re- 
ftored  the  throne  to  Kenrid  his  nephew,  from  whom 
he  had  unjuflly  withheld  it,  and  retired  into  the 
monaftery  of  Bardney,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded, 
and  died  in  obfcurity.  Kenrid,  after  having  reigned 
four  years,  followed  his  uncle’s  example,  and  fe- 
queftercd  himfelf  from  the  w  orld  in  the  gloomy  cell 
of  a  convent. 

\  D  -o  Ceolrid,  his  fucceffor,  was  a  more 
1  9'  active  prince.  He  fupported  a  war 
w  ith  Ina,  king  .of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  fought  a 
bloody  battle  with  him  at  Woodenfburg  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  when  neither  party  could  claim  the  victory. 
He  attempted  a  dangerous  talk  in  thofe  times,  to 
leffen  the  power  of  the  monks,  which  brought  down 
upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  whole  fraternity ; 
who  not  fatisfied  by  taking  away  his  life  by  poifon, 
of  which  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies,  have 
afperfed  his  memory,  after  devoting  his  foul  to  eter¬ 
nal  perdition.  So  dangerous  was  it  in  thofe  times 
of  ignorance  to  mol  eft  a  body  of  men,  who,  like  the 
drones,  lived  upon  the  labours  of  others,  and  be¬ 
came  a  real  burden  to  the  community. 

A  j-j  ^  Ethelbald,  grandfon  of  Eoppa,  bro- 
71  ther  of  Penda,  fucceeded  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  monarch.  Infligated  by  a  refllefs  ambition, 
he  invaded  the  territories  of  his  neighbours.  Had 
his  abilities  been  confined  to  proper  objeifts,  his 
reign  might  have  been  glorious  ;  but  his  manners 
were  depraved,  and  his  ambition  unbounded.  Yet 
in  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  church  he  was  profufely 
liberal.  The  monaftery  of  Croyland  w'as  founded 
by  him;  and  he  exempted  the  clergy  from  all  taxes 
and  lecular  fervices.  fie  entered  Northumberland, 
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from  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  fpoil.  His 
dominions  having  been  attacked  during  his  abfence 
by  the  King  of  Weffex,  he  marched  againft  the  Weft: 
Saxons,  drove  them  back  into  their  own  country, 
and  demolilhed  Somerton,  one  of  the  frontier  gar- 
rifons.  A  peace  havihg  been  concluded,  the  two 
kings  joined  their  forces  and  totally  routed  the 
Britons,  w  ho  had  drawn  together  a  prodigious  army. 
Ethelbald  now-  applied  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  his 
own  kingdom,  in  which  a  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Ethelbald  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  infurgents. 
Beornred,  who  headed  the  rebels,  took  poffeflion  of 
the  throne,  but  the  ufurper  was  drove  from  his  feat 
of  royalty  by  a  band  of  nobles,  who  placed  Offa, 
brother  of  Penda,  on  the  Mercian  throne. 

Offa  wasoneofthemoftdiftinguifhed  .  ^ 
of  all  the  Mercian  princes,-  and  yet  in  *  '  E>.  755, 
his  character  appear  fuch  a  ftrange  mixture  of  vir¬ 
tues  and  vices,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  were  predominant.  Impelled  by  an 
infatiable  thirft  of  power  he  invaded  Kent,  and 
over-run  that  kingdom,  after  killing  the  prince,  who 
then  filled  the  throne,  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  battle 
at  Ottord.  He  next  directed  his  courfe  to  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  where  he  loaded  his  army  with  fpoils ; 
and  then  reducing  Nottinghamfhire,  annexed  it  to 
his  own  dominions.  The  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons 
endeavoured  to  oppofe  the  rapid  progrefs  of  his 
arms ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Offa,  and  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  peace  at  the  expence  of  all  his  territories 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Britons,  to  prevent  their 
future  incurfions,  he  threw  up  a  ftrong  intrench- 
ment,  which  began  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee 
in  Flintfhire,  and  extending  along  the  mountains, 
ended  at  the  influx  of  the  Wye  into  the  Severn. 
I  he  Britons,  who  had  given  not  the  leaft  difturb- 
ance  to  the  work  w'hile  it  was  carrying  on,  were 
induced  by  the  arguments  of  their  king  Marmodius 
to  attempt  its  deftrudtion.  With  this  view,  under 
pretence  of  celebrating  Chriftmas,  they  afiembled  a 
body  of  forces,  with  which  making  a  fudden  erup¬ 
tion  into  Mercia,  they  threw  down  the  bank,  and 
filled  up  the  ditch  in  feveral  places.  Exafperated 
at  the  treacherous  violation  of  a  truce  they  them- 
felves  had  requefted,  Offa  condemned  their  hof- 
tages  to  flavery,  and  entering  Wales  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  Britons  in  a  very  ob- 
ftinate  battle.  He  now  made  his  fon  Egfrid  co¬ 
adjutor  with  him  in  the  government,  gave  his 
daughter  Ethburga  in  marriage  to  Brithric,  and 
repulfed  the  Danes  with  great  daughter.  But  not- 
withftanding  thefe  and  other  fplend id  actions,  not- 
withftanding  the  merit  of  fome  good  qualities, 
notwithftandinga  feries  of  fuccefs  raifed  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  a  great  height,  yet  the  murder  of  Ethelbert, 
king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  will  ever  remain  an  indc- 
lible  blot  on  his  character;  it  fullied  the  glory  of 
his  reign,  and  at  this  moment  brands  the  name  of 
Ofh  with  infamy.  To  wipe  off  this  ftain,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  appeafe  the  remorfes  of  his  'confluence,  he 
paid  great  court  to  the  clergy,  pradtifing  all  the 
aufterities  of  the  monks,  fo  much  efteemed  in  thofe 
times  of  grofs  fuperftition.  He  even  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Rome,  where  his  riches  could  not  fail 
of  procuring  him  papal  abfolution.  Here  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  the  pope  an  annual  donation  for  fup- 
port  of  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome.  This  fum 
was  raifed  by  the  tax  of  a  penny,  called  Peter’s 
pence,  on  each  houfe  poffeffed  of  thirty  pence  a 
year.  This  donation  he  changed  to  a  tribute,  or  an¬ 
nual  fubfidy  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  mari- 
cufes,  or  rather  a  tax  ofa  maricufeper  diem,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  pound 
feventeen  fhillings  andfixpence;  the  maricufe  be¬ 
ing  valued  at  thirty-feven  Saxon  pence,  or  three 
half  crowns  of  our  prefent  money.  Returning 
home  he  founded  the  church  and  monaftery  of  St. 
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Alban,  which  when  near  corrtpleated,  he  died 
.  _  .at  Offy,  having  reigned  forty-fix 

D-  796.  ycars. 

Egfrid,  his  fon,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  five 
months,  was  fucceeded  by  Kenulf,  defeended  by  a 
collateral  branch  from  Penda.  He  invaded  Kent, 
took  the  king  prifoner,  and  annexed  that  kingdom 
to  his  dominions,  which  he  governed  by  a  fubfti- 
tute.  At  his  death,  he  left  one  Ion  and  two 
daughters. 

Kenelm,  his  fon,  being  a  minor, 

A.  D.  819.  was  murdered  by  order  of  his  eldefi 
filter  Quendrida.  But  ihe  did  not  reap  the  ex¬ 
pected  fruits  of  her  execrable  wickednefs ;  for  the 
unnatural  wretch  was  depofed  by  her  uncle  Ceol- 
wulf,  who  alfo,  in  the  fecond  year  o f  his  reign  was 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Beordrulph.  Nor 
did  this  ufurper  fit  more  than  two  years  on  his 
throne,,  when  he  was  defeated  and  fiain  by  Egbert, 
king  of  the  Eaft  Angles.  His  fuccelfors  Ludican 
and"  YViglaff  underwent  the  fame  fate,  by  the  fame 
hand,  the  Saxon  kingdoms  being  unable  to  with- 
ftand  the  conquering  arms  of  Egbert,  who  united 
them  all  into  one  grand  monarchy. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  If  we  eftimate 
its  duration  from  the  arrival  of  Hengifi,  it  will  be  j 
found  three  hundred  and  feventy-eight  years ;  but 
if  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mer¬ 
cia,  it  will  be  only  two  hundred  and  forty-three. 
Various  caufes  have  been  affigned  for  its  diifolu- 
tion ;  but  the  principal  were,  the  ambition  of  the 
feveral  monarchs,  and  the  great  difproportion  of 
their  refpeCtive  kingdoms.  Hence  fprung  conti- 
nual  wars,  inteftine  broils,  civil  commotions,  and 
in  the  end  univerfal  anarchy  for  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  Mercia,  and  all  the  other  kingdoms,  YVeffex 
excepted,  the  antient  race  of  kings  being  extindt, 
the  nobles  contended  with  each  other  for  abfolute 
fway ;  and  in  the  furious  ftruggles,  the  people  at 
large  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  ambition  of  a  few. 

No  difcoveries  in  the  arts  mark  this  period  of 
Pagan ifm  and  monkifh  fuperftition.  Literature  was' 
little  cultivated  by  the  monks,  who  grafped  the 
fliadow  inftead  of  the  fubftance ;  who  fubftituted 
the  gloomy  devotions  of  a  cell,  for  the  benevolent 
precepts  of  the  gofpel.  Nor  could  the  arts  and 
fciences  flourifh  in  a  country  harrafTed  with  diffen- 
tions  and  continual  wars ;  where  the  torch  of  civil 
difeord  was  lighted  by  the  hand  of  rapine ;  and 
where  a  defire  of  conqueft  produced  only  a  fuc- 
cedion  of  usurpations,  and  a  long  train  of  national 
miferies.  Even  Chriftianity  loft  its  force  among  t 
the  Anglo  Saxons.  Religion,  inftead  of  enlighten-  j 
ing  their  minds,  involved  them  in  the  thickeft 
clouds  of  fuperftitious  bigotry.  This  will  evidently 
appear  in  the  view  we  now  propofe  to  take  of  their 
ecckfiaftical  hiftory ;  which  we  (hall  attempt  to 
ftretch  out  with  the  fame  impartiality,  which  has 
guided  our  pen  in  the  relation  of  civil  matters. 

‘The  religion  of  the  Saxons ;  their  introduction  to 
Chriftianity  $  and  ecclefiajlical  hijlory , 

THE  religion  of  the  Saxons,  previous  to  their 
c  onverlion,  like  that  of  all  Pagan  nations, 
was  grofs  idolatry.  They  pradifed  divination  by 
lots  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  prieft  prefiding  in 
all  public  affairs,  and  the  matter  of  a  family  in 
private. 

Their  idols  were  numerous.  On  Sunday  they 
worihipped  the  fun.  His,  image  was  placed  in  a 
temple,  and  folemnly  adored.  Monday  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  moon.  Tuifco  they  worihipped  on 
Tuefday,  or  Tuif-day.  Woden  on  our  Wednefday, 
sintiently  called,  Wodenf-day.  This  feems  to  be 


the  fame  with  Mercury,  and  to  him  they  offered 
human  facrifices.  Thor,  the  fon  of  Woden  and 
Friga,  they  worfhiped  on  Thurfday,  or  as  it  was 
then  called,  Thorf-day.  F.iday,  Frigaf-day,  or 
Frigedeag,  was  devoted  to  Friga,  or  Venus.  She 
w  as  the  goddefs  of  peace,  plenty,  love,  and  amity. 
Saturday,  or  Seaterf-day,  was  dedicated  to  Seater, 
among  the  Romans  called  Saturn. 

But  their  greateft  favourite  and  patronefs  was 
Hertha,  or  the  earth.  She  was  drawn  in  a  vehicle 
covered  with  a  facred  veftment,  and  placed  in  a 
holy  wood,  in  an  ifland  of  the  ocean.  This  portable 
temple  was  carried  about  by  cows,  and  attended 
by  a  prieft,  who  was  fuppofed  to  know  the  fecrets 
of  the  goddefs,  nor  dared  any  other  mortal  to 
touch  it.  Whatever  place  the  idol  pleafed  to 
honour  with  its  prefence,  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
ftantly  filled  with  joy  ;  all  tumult  and  war  ceafed  ; 
the  fword  was  fheathed ;  and  harmony  proceeded 
from  every  tongue,  and  filled  every  breaft.  When 
fhe  returned  to  the  grove,  her  carriage  was  w  allied 
in  a  lake  appropriated  to  that  purpofe.  Such  was' 
the  idolatry  of  the  Saxons  when  they  fettled  in 
England.  Howt  far  their  manners  were  foftened, 
and  their  religion  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity,  will  now  appear. 

Chriftianity  was  firft  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  He  had  been  married 
fome  time  to  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  king 
of  Paris,  and  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  marriage 
articles  that  fixe  fhould  enjoy,  unmolefted,  the  free 
exercife  of  her  own  religion.  This  princefs  being 
a  Chriftian,  was  attended  by  Luidhard,  a  prelate 
venerable  for  his  learning  and  exemplary  life.  He 
preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  had 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  near  the 
walls  of  Canterbury  ;  and  by  his  frequent  difeourfes 
with  the  nobility,  converted  many  of  them  to  the 
Chriftian  faith.  The  excellent  underftanding,  and 
irreproachable  life  of  the  queen,  contributed  greatly 
to  this  end.  Adorned  with  all  the  charms  peculiar 
to  her  fex,  and  with  unaffected  piety,  which  adds 
luftre  to  greatnefs,  fhe  in'fpired  the  king  and  his 
whole  court  with  favourable  fentiments  of  her  reli¬ 


gion.  ' 

Thefe  promifing  circumftances  induced  pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  fend  Auguftine,  or  A  u  ft  in, 
with  other  monks,  on  a  million  to  the  court  of 
Ethelbert ;  who,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  were 
fa  intimidated  by  accounts  of  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  with  from  the  ferocious  manners, 
confummate  ignorance,  and  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Saxons,  that  they  lent  their  ftiperior  back,  in 
order  to  obtain  leave  for  relinquifhing  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  Gregory  ordered  them  to  proceed  on 
their  journey ;  and  to  avert  the  imagined  dangers 
that  terrified  his  miffioners,  he  requeited  at  the 
fame  time  by  letters,  affiftance  from  the  court  of 
France,  recommending  them  in  preffing  terms  to 
their  protection.  He  Solicited  not  in  vain,  for 
Having  been  furnifhed  with  inter-  ^  ^ 
preters  from  among  the  Franks,  who  ’  '  -,v/' 

ftill  fpoke  the  language  of  the  Saxons,  and  recom¬ 
mendatory  letters  to  queen  Bertha,  Auftin,  and  his 
followers,  entered  upon  their  voyage,  and  em¬ 
barking,  after  a  fnort  paffage,  landed  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet.  Auftin  immediately  acquainted  Ethelbert 
with  the  defign  of  his  coming,  requefting  his  per- 
milfion  to  preach  publickly  the  dodrine  of  the 
gofpel.  The  king  ordered  him  to  continue  in  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet,  and  followed  his  meffage  in  perfon, 
attended  with  queen  Bertha  and  the  whole  court, 
then  the  mart  iplendid  in  all  the  heptarchy.  The 
miffioners  having  had  an  audience  granted  them, 
were  received  by  Ethelbert  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
to  break  the  force  of  their  enchantments  fiaould 
they  be  employed  againft  him.  They  advanced 
into  the  royal  prefence  with  a  ilo\y  pace,  bearing  a 
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crucifix  with  their  credentials,  arid  chanting  their  j 
litanies  with  all  the  marks  of  unaffected  devotion. 
The  king  feemed  deeply  affeded,  but  did  not  at 
that  time  declare  himfelf  a  profclyte;  however,  he 
permitted  the  miffioners  to  refide  in  Canterbury, 
with  a  free  toleration  for  preaching  their  religion 
whenever  they  pleafed.  Aultin  and  his  brethren^ 
by  their  aufterities,  to  which  were  united  purity  of 
manners,  endeared  themfelves  to  the  people,  who 
concluded,  that  the  promulgers  of  a  religion, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  felf-dcnial,  and  who 
mortified  every  pallion,  muff  ad  from  convidion. 
The  virtuous  queen  gave  them  free  admiflion  to 
her  chapel,  and  Ethelbert  himfelf  became  their 
convert,  and  w  as  baptized.  The  example  of  kings 
is  always  powerful.  In  this  inffance  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  nobles  and  people.  Auftin  was" 
confecrated  archbilhop  ot  Canterbury  ;  the  Britifh 
churches  that  had  fallen  to  decay  were  repaired  or 
rebuilt;  heathen  temples  were  devoted  to  thewor- 
fhip  of  the  true  God  ,  a  feminary  of  learning  was 
opened  in. the  capital;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the 
Chriftian  religion  triumphed  over  the  idolatry  of 
the  Saxons. 

,  But  this  fair  ftrudure  was  in  danger 
A.  V.  oib.  being  demoliflred,  by  the  inceftuous 
pafiion  and  criminal  exceffes  of  Eadbald,  who 
abandoned  his  religion  that  he  might  indulge  his 
vicious  inclinations.  But  Laurentius,  the  fucceffor 
of  Auftin,  fo  effedtually  reclaimed  the  king,  that 
touched  with  unfeigned  contrition  for  his  enormous 
vice?,  he  deftroyed  the  Pagan  temples,  broke  the 
idols  in  pieces,  and  firmly  eftabhfhed  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  his  kingdom.  He  extended  his  zeal  for 
the  gofpel  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  terri¬ 
tories,  having  contributed  by  the  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  but  more  by  his  exemplary  piety,  to  the 
converfion  of  Edwin,  king  of  Mercia. 

.  n  ,  The  Chriftian  religion  was  planted 
A.  E.  534.  -n  YVeffex,  among  the  Weft  Saxons, 
by  Berennius,  an  Italian  ecclefiaftic,  who  was  in- 
vefted  wdth  an  epifcopal  character,  and  created  a 
bifhop  of  York.  *  Kinegils  declared  himfelf  a  con¬ 
cert  ;  and  fome  time  after  Quinchelm,  being  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  embraced  the  faith,  and  died 
.  n  ,,  immediately  after  his  baptilm.  Kenwal 
A.  U.  bo  1.  buqt  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 

Peter  at  Winchefter,  as  an  atonement  for  the  cruel¬ 
ties  he  had  committed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life ; 
a  lpecies  of  pious  fraud,  which  in  fucceeding  ages 
of  ignorance  was  much  pradifed.  Ceadwalla, 
another  prince  of  Weftex,  after  his  converfion  re- 
a  n  (vc  paired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  pub- 
a.  u.  bob.  Baptized  by  Sergius  II.  who  then 

filled  the  papal  chair,  but  furvived  the  ceremony 
only  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s 
church,  where  his  tomb  may  ftill  be  leen. 

n  .  Ethelburga,  whofe  life  was  a  pattern 

A.  U.  bib.  Gf conjUgal  affedion,  and  who poffeffed 

all  the  virtue  and  piety  of  her  mother  Bertha,  ex¬ 
erted  herfelf  fuccefsfully  in  eftablifhing  Chriftianity 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  Edwin 
liftened  with  great  attention  to  her  perfuafive  ex¬ 
hortations  ;  while  Paulinus,  her  prieft,  fatisfied  all 
his  fcruples.  After  a  convidtion,  founded  upon 
mature  confideratiofi,  Edwin  was  baptized  at  \ork 
with  many  of  his  nobles,  by  Paulinus,  in  a  church 
built  for  the  occafion,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 


Choifi,  the  Pagan  high-pried:,  followed  the  king’s 
example,  and  the  Northumbrians  flocked  in  luch 
numbers  to  be  baptized,  that  the  prelate  was  obliged 
to  perform  the  ceremony  in  the  rivers  Gleni  and 
Swale.  We  muft  not  here  omit  recording  the  firft 
inftance  of  an  oppofition  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  by 
Egfrid  king  of  Bernicia,  when  Agatha  .  p.  , 
filled  the  papal  chair.  The  popes  in  '  *  ~°" 

his  time  were  believed  to  be  infallible ;  but  Egfrid 
paid  no  regard  to  their  affumed  infallibility.  He 
deprived  Wilfrid,  bifhop  of  York,  of  his  bifhop- 
rick,  and  feized  upon  his  poffeftions.  Wilfrid 
having  appealed  to  the  pope,  his  holinefs  ordered 
that  he  fhould  be  reftored.  The  prelate  produced 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  fentence  5  but  Egfrid,  in 
a  full  council  of  his  nobility  and  clergy,  treated 
the  papal  mandate  and  jurifdidicn  not  with  con¬ 
tempt  only,  but  alfo  with  relentment ;  which  fell 
upon  Wilfrid,  who  inftead  of  being  reftored,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  any  com^enfation,  was  fencenced  to  clofe 
imprifonment.  An  oppofition  like  this  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  in  times  flavifhly  fuperftitious,  isjuftly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  hillory. 

Redvvald,  king  of  Eaft  Anglia,  embraced  the 
Chriftian  faith,  but  afterwards  apollatized,  at  the 
inftigation  of  his  wife  who  was  an  idolatrefs. 
Eorpwald,  influenced  by  the  perlua-  a  £ 
lions  of  Edwin,  eftablillied  Chriftianity  *  *  2^‘ 

in  his  dominions ;  and  fome  of  his  defeendants, 
fired  with  the  religious  emhufiafm  of  the  times, 
either  became  inactive  princes,  or,  relinquifhing 
their  crowns,  retired  into  convents. 

A  daughter  of  Edwin  having  married  Peada, 
fon  of  Penda,  through  her  influence  the  Chriftian 
religion  fpread  over  Mercia ;  for  Penda,  though 
not  a  Chriftian,  gave  free  liberty  to  his  fubjeds  to 
profefs  whatever  religion  they  pleafed.  About  the 
year  679,  we  find  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  di¬ 
vided  into  five  diftind  diocefes,  Worcefter,  Litch¬ 
field,  Leicefter,  Lindfey,  and  Hereford.  Offa 
ereded  the  magnificent  monaftery  of  St.  Albans, 
where  he  died,  having  refided  fome  years  in  the 
quality  of  a  fteward. 

Sigebert  was  a  Pagan  when  he  afeended  the 
throne  of  Effex.  To  efted  his  converfion,  and  to 
plant  Chriftianity  in  that  kingdom,  Ethelbert  fent 
Melitus,  who  employed  his  abilities  in  the  caufe  of 
religion  with  great  fuccefs.  Sigebert,  having  been 
converted,  joined  Ethelbert  in  ereding  thecathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  raifed  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  heathen  temple,  dedicated  by  the 
Romans  to  Diana.  Melitus  was  the  firft  bifhop. 
Thefe  two  princes  likewife  rebuilt  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  Weftminfter,  which  had  been  demolnhed 
by  the  Saxons,  but  remains  at  this  day  a  noble 
monument  of  Gothic  architedure.  It  is  faid  to 
ftand  upon  the  foundations  of  an  idol  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  Apollo.  The  founding  of  thefe  two 
churches  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  idolatry  of  the 


Saxons. 

Yet  it  fhould  feem  that  they  were  little  benefited 
by  the  mtrodudion  of  Chriftianity  ;  or,  we  fhould 
fay,  thofe  abfurd  notions,  and  extravagant  fables, 
that  were  fubftituted  by  ignorant,  if  not  defigning 
monks,  in  its  ftead ;  who  involved  their  converts 
in  the  gloomy  lhades  of  fuperftitious  bigotry,  and 
by  that  means  at  once  deprived  them  of  its  cha- 
raderiftic  fimplicity  and  genuine  effeds. 
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Contains  the  Hilton  °f  Egbert,  the  firft  Founder  of  tbe  Englijb  monarchy— ibith  that  of  bis  Succejors— to  Canute 
the  Great,  the  firjl  Dani/h  king  of  Engiani-mludtng  afatthful  Karra, tve  of  the  varum  Defects  and  EJlabhfto- 
ment  of  tbe  Danes  in  this  Kingdom. 


EGBERT. 


The  firft  Saxon  king  of  all  England,  and  founder  of  the  Englijb  Monarchy. 


THIS  great  warrior  and  accomplifhed  ftatef- 
man,  was  the  foie  defeendant  of  thofe  Saxon 
adventurers  who  firft  fubdued  Britain,  and  paffed 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  king  of 
France,  where  he  refided  about  twelve  years,  till 
the  death  of  Brithric,  king  of  Weffex. 

Immediately  upon  which  event,  the  Weft  Saxons, 
fent  a  deputation,  who  intreated  his  acceptance  of 
a  crown,  to  which  he  had  a  lineal  claim. 
a  tv  c  Egbert  returned  to  England,  and 
A.  id.  coo.  wag  rec€qveci  with  the  greateft  de- 

monftrations  of  joy.  On  his  afeending  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors,  the  royal  families  in  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  were  extinguilhed ;  at 
the  fame  time  their  internal  diflentions  had  rendered 
fome  very  weak,  and  others  almoft  defencelefs. 

But  inftead  of  feeming  to  afpire  to  conqueft,  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  mediator  between 
neighbouring  kings,  who  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with 
his  decifions,  that  they  appealed  to  his  award  upon 
all  occafions.  In  order  the  better  to  cover,  and  at 
a  proper  feafon  accomplilli  his  grand  defign,  he 
firft  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Cornifh  Britons, 
whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  engagements.  The 
Welch  made  the  caufe  of  their  countrymen  their 
own,  fo  that  the  war  became  long,  doubtful,  and 
bloody.  The  afliftance  they  afforded  the  Cornifh 
Britons  fo  irritated  Egbert,  that  he  entered  Wales 
with  fire  and  fword ;  and,  after  fubduing  one  of 
their  provinces  made  a  law,  which  enabled,  that'  if 
a  Welchman  palled  Offfa’s  dyke,  the  offence  fhould 
be  capital.  But  before  Egbert  could  reduce  this 
hardy  race,  though  he  had  often  vanquifhed  them, 
he  was  recalled  to  defend  his  own  territories  againft 
Bernulf,  king  of  Mercia.  The  Mercians  were  the 
only  people  capable  of  defending  themlelves  againft 
the  power  of  this  young  hero,  who,  before  his  ac- 
ceffion,  had  nearly  attained  abfolute  fovereignty  in 
the  heptarchy.  They  had  reduced  the  Eaft  Angles 
under  their  fubjeCtion,  and  eftablifhed  tributary 
princes  in  the  kingdoms  of  Effex  and  Kent. 
Northumberland  was  in  a  Hate  of  anarchy  ;  and  no 
ftate  of  any  confequence  remained  but  Weffex, 
which  being  much  inferior  to  that  of  Mercia  in  ex¬ 
tent,  was  fupported  wholly  by  the  abilities  of  its 
fovereign. 

Egbert  led  his  forces  againft  the  invaders  of  his 
country.  A  bloody  battle  enfued  at  Ellandun  in 
Wiltfhire,  where  the  army  of  Bernulf  was  totally 
defeated.  Another  complete  victory  gained  foon 
after,  finiflted  the  conqueft,  by  making  Egbert 
mafter  of  Mercia.  Kent  made  very  little  oppo- 
lition.  Effex  was  conquered  with  equal  facility. 
The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  on  his  ap¬ 
proaching  their  territories,  came  out  to  do  him  ho¬ 
mage  as  their  fovereign.  The  Eaft  Angles  having  j 
declared  in  favour  of  the  conqueror,  implored  his 
protection.  Suffex  had  been  incorporated  with  his 
own  kingdom.  And  thus  about  four  hundred  years 
A  D  8c  a*'ter  t^lc  ariaval  °f  theSaxons  in  Britain, 
ly"  by  the  policy  and  bravery  of  one  man, 
were  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  united 
under  one  grand  monarchy ;  which  Egbert  or¬ 
dered  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  England. 
Having  now  attained  the  fummit  of  his  wilhes,  by 
the  unanimous  confent  of  his  people,  he  was  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  at  Winchefter.  But  though  happy 


I  in  the  affeCtions  of  his  people,  and  by  having  re- 
ftored  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  yet  his  tran¬ 
quillity  was  foon  interrupted  by  the  piratical 
Danes,  who  made  three  fucceflive  defeents  upon 
England. 

Thefe  ferocious  people  feem  to  have  been  a  mix- 
|  ture  of  different  nations,  but  of  the  fame  original 
as  the  Saxons,  agreeing  with  them  in  language, 
manners,  religion,  and  cuftoms.  Charlemagne  had 
carried  on  a  war  with  them  for  thirty  years,  in  which 
fpace  of  time  he  drove  them  out  of  the  more 
fouthern  provinces  of  Germany,  and  ooliged  them 
to  take  fhelter  in  Jutland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  from  whence  they  ufed  to  commit  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  fea  coafts  of  France  as  well  as  of 
England. 

They  landed  on  the  ifle  of  Shepey.  A  pp  g 
Having  plundered  the  country,  they 
retired  before  it  was  poffible  to  attack  them.  This 
fuccefs  encouraged  them  to  makeadefeentthe  year 
following  at  Tinmouth;  but  receiving  a  check  from 
the  inhabitants  they  re-embarked,  and  cruiftngalong 
the  coaft,  landed  near  fifteen  thoufand  men  at 
Charmouth  in  Dorfetfhire.  Egbert  on  the  firft  news 
of  this  invafion,  marched  againft  them  with  a  body 
of  new  raifed  forces,  who  were  unable  to  refill  their 
too  formidable  invaders,  who  gained  a  complete 
victory;  and  Egbert  with  his  routed  army  were  in¬ 
debted  for  a  fafe  retreat  to  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
But  the  Danes  were  convinced  by  this  engagement, 
that  they  muff  expeCt  the  molt  vigorous  reliftance 
from  this  warlike  prince.  They  therefore  retired 
to  their  fhips,  having  firft  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Cornifh  Britons. 

The  Danes  returned  to  the  Englilh  A  pj  g 
coaft,  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  where 
their  army  was  augmented  by  a  ftrong  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  their  new  allies.  But  Egbert  was  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  this  formidable  junction.  Fie 
advanced  againft  them  to  Hengfton-hill,  where  the 
two  armies  met.  Victory  now  fought  by  the  fide  of 
her  beloved  hero,  and  the  Danes  were  totally  de¬ 
feated.  The  very  few  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape  fled  to  their  lfiips  with  the  utmoft  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Egbert  now  advanced  in  years  was  ^  g)  g~g 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  thofe  *  '  _  ' 

difturbers  of  his  repofe,  and  was  again  villo- 
rious.  The  Britons  retired  to  their  mountains  ; 
the  Danes  to  their  fhips.  The  laurel  had  fcarcely 
encircled  the  head  of  this  intrepid,  wife,  and  hu¬ 
mane  monarch,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  con- 
quefts,  but  not  his  fame,  which  will  only  terminate 
with  the  deftruCtion  of  time  and  death.  His  do¬ 
minions,  but  not  his  virtues,  hC  left  to  be  polfeifed 
by  his  fon  Ethelwolf. 

'  Ethelwolf,  during  the  life  of  an  elder  brother,  was 
educated  in  a  cloifter,  where  he  took  fub-deacons 
orders  in  the  monaftery  of  Winchefter ;  but  his  bro¬ 
ther  dying,  a  difpenfation  from  pope  Leo  allowed 
him  to  re-aflume  a  fecular  life.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  world,  he  affifted  his  father  in  feveral  expedi¬ 
tions,  but  could  never  get  the  better  of  his  indo¬ 
lent  dilpofition. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  the  A  D  g 
Danes  landed  at  Southampton,  from  *  6:>' 

three  and  thirty  fhips,  and  laid  the  adjacent  country 
wafte.  For  five  years  following  thefe  freebooters 

infefted 
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infeftcd  the  kingdom,  committing  every  where  the 
molt  dreadful  ravages.  In  one  of  their  defcents 
they  laid  wafte  the  bell  part  of  Mercia,  and  burned 
the  cities  of  London  and  Canterbury.  They  were 
indeed  defeated  feveral  times  with  great  (laughter, 
fometimes  by  the  governors  of  different  counties, 
twice  by  Ethelvvolf  himfelf  in  perfon,  and  once  by 
his  fon  Athelffan  at  fea.  However  they  commonly 
attained  the  end  of  their  expeditions,  which  feems 
at  firll  to  have  been  no  more  than  to  plunder  the 
country.  At  length  they  refolved  to  effect  a  fet- 
tlement  in  England ;  and  with  this  view  fixed  their 
refidence,  in  fpite  of  oppofition,  firft  in  the  I  fie  of 
Thanet,  and  afterwards  in  thatofShepey,  where  they 
continued  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign. 

.  A  bout  this  time,  notwithftanding  the 

*  54-  Unfettled  Hate  of  his  kingdom,  Ethel- 
wolf  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
his  favourite  fon  Alfredywho  was  then  only  fix  years 
of  age.  Benedict  XIII.  received  him  very  cour¬ 
teously  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  took  advantage  of 
his  extreme  weaknefs,  by  perfuading  him  to  make 
a  grant  of  three  hundred  marks  a  year  to  fupport 
the  lamps  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  alfo  to 
fubjeCl  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  intolerable  load 
of  Rome  fcot,  or  Peter’s  pence,  a  tax  which  conti¬ 
nued  from  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
Bur  he  granted  a  more  folid  proof  afterwards  of  real 
devotion,  by  a  formal  charter,  which  bellowed  the 
tythes  upon  his  own  clergy. 

Having  confumed  one  year  at  Rome,  he  fet  off 
on  his  return  to  England.  Palling  through  France 
he  fell  in  love  with  Judith,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  and  giving  way 
to  his  dotage  married  her.  This  unpopular  ftep, 
added  to  the  difguft  they  had  long  entertained  on 
account  of  his  impotent  adminiftration,  occalioned 
a  refolution  among  fome  of  his  nobility  and  prelates 
of  depofing  him  ;  but  others  more  difpallionate 
effected  an  accommodation,  and  reftored  the  inter¬ 
nal  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  remaining  part  of 
this  king’s  life  was  employed  in  aCls  of  devotion 
and  charity,  and  finifhed,  when  it  drew  near  to  a 
clofe,  by  an  act  of  prudenee,  in  fettling  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  prevent  dilputes  after  his  death.  He  be¬ 
queathed  his  own  territories  to  his  fon  Ethelbert,  on 
whole  death  they  were  to  defeend  to  Ethelred,  and 
for  want  of  male  iffue  was  entailed  upon  Alfred. 
His  perfonal  efiate  he  divided  equally  among  his 
children,  ordering  all  his  fucceffors  to  maintain 
one  poor  perfon  out  of  every  tenth  family.  Plaving 
thus  fettled  his  temporal  concerns  he  died  in  peace, 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  He  was 
twice  married ;  firll  to  Olburg  an  Englifh  lady,  and 
afterwards  to  Judith.  By  his  firft  confort  he  had 
one  daughter  and  five  fons.  Thefe  were  Athelilan, 
who  died  before  him,  and  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert, 
Etheldred,  and  Alfred,  all  of  whom  in  their  turn 
fucceeded  him. 

ETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 

^  g  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  afeended 
jointly  the  throne  of  their  father.  The 
former  was  an  abandoned,  the  latter  a  virtuous 
prince.  The  firll  infamous  a&ion  of  Ethelbald ’s 
reign,  and  the  only  one  we  fhall  notice,  was  anin- 
celtuous  marriage  with  Judith  his  father’s  widow, 
whom  by  the  remonftrance  of  Swithen,  bifhop  of 
Wincheller  he  foon  after  divorced.  He  reigned 
only  two  years,  and  on  his  death  the  government 
of  the  whole  kingdom  devolved  to  his  brother. 
Ethelbert  was  as  remarkable  for  his  virtues  as 
Ethelbald  had  been  for  his  vices,  confequently  the 
one  was  as  much  detelled,  as  the  other  was  beloved 
by  his  fubjeds.  Humanity  and  moderation  formed 
principally  the  character  of  Ethelbald.  Through¬ 
out  his  reign  no  complaints  of  injuftice  were  heard 
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no  civil  commotions  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Hate.  His  people  would  have  enjoyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  felicity  had  it  not  been  for  the  inroads  of 
the  Danes,  who,  while  they  were  lulled  afleep 
in  the  arms  of  peace,  landed  at  Southampton, 
and  extended  their  moft  Ihocking  brutalities  to 
Wincheller,  which  they  reduced  to  afhes.  Their 
progrefs  was  Hopped  by  Offiric  and  Ethelwolf,  two 
Englilh  generals,  who  after  a  bloody  engagement, 
drove  the  few'  that  had  efcaped  the  fword  to  their 
fhips  without  their  plunder.  But  notwithHanding 
this  defeat,  a  Ihort  time  after  another  confiderable 
body  of  thefe  freebooters,  having  deceived  the 
Kentifii  men  by  agreeing  to  a  truce  for  a  Hipulated 
fum,  commenced  hoHilities  fuddenly  in  the  night, 
and  committed  the  moH  horrid  maffacres  in  the 
whole  eaHern  part  of  the  country.  In  the  midll  of 
thefe  diftrefles  Ethelbald  died  univerfally  lamented, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelred  his  younger  brother 
in  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  father,  though  he 
left  two  fons,  Adelhelan  and  Ethel  would. 


ETHELRED. 

Ethelred  enjoyed  very  little  repofe  . 
during  his  reign,  the  irruptions  of  the 
Danes  becoming  more  frequent  and  more  formida¬ 
ble  than  in  that  of  his  predeceffor.  Their  firfi  de- 
feent  was  made  in  the  territories  of  the  EaH  An¬ 
gles,  who  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  invaders 
of  their  country,  enabled  them  to  enter  the  province 
of  Northumberland,  where  they  feized  the  city  of 
York,  and  defended  it  againH  Ofbert  and  Ella,  who 
perifhed  in  the  affault.  They  next,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Hingua  and  LIubba,  penetrated  into 
Mercia,  and  threatened  the  kingdom  with  univerfal 
fubje&ion;  but  Ethelred  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Alfred,  marched  wfith  a  powerful  army  to 
Nottingham,  difiodged  them  from  the  poHs  they 
had  taken,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  From  hence  purfuing  their  rout 
through  Lincolnfifire,  they  deHroyed  the  abbey  of 
Bardney,  Peterborough,  Ely,  and  all  the  monafleries 
that  lay  in  their  way.  Ebba,  the  abbefs  of  Cold- 
ingham,  expecting  the  invaders  at  her  convent, 
fummoned  her  nuns  together,  after  deferibing  in 
glowing  colours  the  lull  and  cruelty  of  the  barba¬ 
rians,  lhe  added,  that  for  her  own  part  Hie  was  re¬ 
folved  to  preferve  her  chaffity  at  the  expence  of  her 
beauty.  Then  taking  up  a  razor  lhe  cut  off  her 
nofe  and  upper  lip.  Her  example  M  as  immediately 
followed  by  the  whole  fifferhood.  This  bold  expe¬ 
dient  produced  the  defired  effeCt  with  regard  to 
their  honour,  but  coH  them  their  lives.  For  the 
brutal  Danes,  incenfed  at  their  difappointment,  Hiut 
up  the  nuns  in  their  monaHery,  and  reduced  the 
whole  to  aflies. 

Thefe  inhuman  favages  entered  EaH  ^ 
Anglia,  and  having  defeated  the  gover-  0 • 

nor  Edmund,  they  barbaroufiy  murdered  him  by 
Ihooting  at  him  as  a  butt  or  mark  with  arrows;  from 
the  burial  of  whom  the  town  of  St.  Edmund’s-bury 
takes  its  name.  Proceeding  the  year  following  to 
Reading,  they  were  oppofed  at  Alhdown  by  Ethelred 
and  Alfred.  When  the  Danes  Mere  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  Ethelred  was  alfifiing  at  mafs 
within  his  tent,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
though  feveral  meffengers  were  fen t  by  his  brother, 
by  any  apprehenlion  of  danger  to  leave  his  devo¬ 
tions  unfinilhed  ;  fo  that  Alfred  Mas  obliged  to 
Hand  the  fhock  of  the  whole  Danifli  army,  who  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  great  fury,  but  Ethelred  coming  to 
his  alhfiance,  the  Danes  after  an  incredible  fiaughter 
Mere  defeated.  In  this  engagement  they  loll  one 
of  their  kings  and  five  earls.  Two  months  after 
another  battle  M  as  fought,  in  w  hich  Ethelred  M  as 
mortally  wounded.  He  died,  leaving  .  ^ 

to  his  brother,  with  his  prudence, 
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bravery,  and  humanity,  his  cares  and  misfortunes,  j 
He  was  buried  at  Wimburn,  in  Dorfetfhire,  not 
lefs  lamented  than  beloved  by  his  fubjeCts. 

ALFRED  the  GREAT. 

.p.  „  This  prince,  to  whom  the  furname 
A.  1).  71.  Gf  Great  has  been  applied  with  ftriCt 

jufticc,  afcendcd  the  throne  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age;  yet  at  this  early  period  of 
life  his  virtues,  which  in  others  begin  to  bud,  were 
in  full  bloom.  He  had  given  convincing  proofs  of 
his  valour,  and  the  genuine -goodnefs  of  his  heart ; 
but  the  time  of  trial  now  approached,  wherein  he 
was  to  beexpofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  over 
which  he  was  to  triumph  with  uncommon  fortitude, 
and  by  furmounting  which,  with  virtuous  perfeve- 
rance,  he  was  to  reftore  liability  to  the  throne,  and 
happinefs  to  his  fubjeCts.  At  this  time  the  prol- 
peCt  before  him  was  gloomy.  The  cities  and  re¬ 
ligious  ftruCtures  were  levelled  with  the  duft ; 
agriculture  was  negleCted,  and  the  farms  were 
dellroyed.  He  wanted  fubjeCts  to  recruit  his  ar¬ 
mies  ;  many  of  whom  had  perifhed  by  the  fvvord, 
and  others  fled  to  the  mountains  to  efcape  from  the 
cruelties  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  His  treafures  were 
exhaufted,  and  the  whole  country  defolated  by  the 
repeated  depredations  of  lawlefs  robbers.  Such  a 
fituation  would  have  depreffed  a  foul  lefs  intrepid 
than  that  of  Alfred’s;  but  he  alone  viewed  this  fccne 
of  complicated  diftrefs  with  unfhaken  firmnefs. 
He  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  afliduity  to  ex-  I 
pel  the  Danes  from  his  dominions,  who  being  re¬ 
inforced  with  frefn  fupplies  under  Guthrum,  Ofci- 
tel,  and  Amund,  menaced  the  kingdom  with  a 
total  fubjefition.  In  one  year  he  fought  eight  con- 
iiderable  battles  with  them.  But  this  wife  monarch 
foon  perceived  that  it  would  be  impofhble  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inundation  of  thofe  barbarians,  without  de¬ 
fraying  their  naval  force ;  he  therefore  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  flips,  which  failed  immediately  to  block  up 
Exeter.  In  their  paffage  they  fell  in  with  a  large 
feet  of  the  enemy,  confifi ing  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fail,  w  hich  after  a  furious  engagement  they 
entirely  deftroyed.  A  fhort  time  after  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  the  famous  Kollo  appeared  on  the 
Englifli  coafts.  When  that  of  Alfred  approached, 
the  Dane  thought  it  moft  prudent  not  to  attempt 
a  landing,  therefore  flood  over  to  the  French  fhore, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Normandy. 
a  t\  o  a  But  notwithftanding  this  prudent  I 
'  •  7  •  meafure,  fupported  by  the  moft  vigo¬ 

rous  exertions  on  the  part  of  Alfred,  the  reftlefs  j 
difturbers  of  his  repofe  daily  gained  ground.  The  | 
Danifh  general  Haldane  invited  more  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  over,  while  he  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  as  far  as  Chippenham.  The  torrent  of 
bold  invaders  continually  increaied,  rolled  on,  and 
bore  down  all  oppofttion.  Many  of  the  Englifli 
fled  to  the  continent  or  to  Wales;  others  were  bar- 
baroufly  murdered  ;  the  remainder  paid  to  the  con¬ 
querors  a  fervile  obedience,  Alfred,  to  whom  fub- 
miflion  was  worfe  than  death,  deferted  by  his  terri¬ 
fied  fubjeCts,  unable  to  raife  a  force  fufficient  to 
check  his  blood  thirfty  enemies,  was  compelled  to 
exchange  his  regal  habitation  for  an  obfcure  recefs. 
Yet  was  he  not  univerfally  forfaken.  A  chofen 
band  unconfcious  of  fervile  dependance,  .was  at¬ 
tached  to  their  beloved  king,  referving  themfelves 
for  better  times  ;  with  hope  that  fome  favourable 
opportunity  might  happen  for  delivering  their 
country.  Having  divefted  himfelf  of  all  the  en- 
figns  of  his  royalty,  difmifled  his  fervants,  and  placed 
his  family  with  perfons  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
Alfred,  now  indeed  truly  great,  wandered  about  the 
fwampy  parts  of  Somerfetfhire  in  the  habit  of  a 
peafant,  and  at  length  took  up  his  abode  with  a 


faithful  cowherd,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  the 
care  of  fome  of  his  cattle.  Flere  we  fee  in  our 
Englifli  hero  an  example  of  true  greatnefs ;  regard- 
lefs  of  indignities  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  the 
vigour  of  whofe  mind  was  ftrengthened  by  misfor¬ 
tunes,  while  humiliation  only  gave  an  edge  to  his 
revenge.  The  wife  of  the  cowherd,  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  her  royal  gueft,  ordered  him  one  day 
to  mind  feme  cakes  which  ftie  had  placed  before  the 
fire.  Alfred,  being  employed  in  trimming  his  bow 
and  arrows,  through  negleCt  buffered  the  cakes  to 
burn,  which  fo  offended  the  good  woman  that  flic 
rated  the  king  very  feverely,  telling  him,  among 
other  paflionate  expreffions,  that  he  was  ready 
enough  to  eat  the  cakes  when  baked,  though  he 
would  not  take  care  of  them  while  baking.  Alfred 
received  this  reproof  with  chearfulnefs,  having  his 
mind  folely  engaged  in  meditating  on  the  means  of 
delivering  his  country. 

By  this  time  the  fearch  of  the  enemy  became 
more  remifs,  which  afforded  Alfred  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  vifiting  his  feleCt  band,  who  had  retired 
into  the  center  of  a  bog,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Thanet  and  Parret.  Here  they  found  about  two. 
acres  of  firm  ground,  which  they  furrounded  with 
intrenchments.  From  this  retreat,  now  called  the 
ifle  ofAthelney,  Alfred  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
made  frequent  excurfions,  fo  that  the  Danes  often, 
left  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  without  being  able  to 
difeover  from  what  quarter  the  blow  proceeded. 

The  period  now  approached  when  this  great  lu¬ 
minary  was  to  emerge  from  the  {hade  of  obfeurity, 
and  to  re-appear  with  increafed  fplendor.  Ivar  had 
returned  to  Denmark,  whereupon  the  command  of 
the  army  devolved  upon  his  brother  Hubba,  who 
entered  Devonfhire,  laid  fiege  to  thecaftle  of  Kin- 
with,  whither  Odun,  earl  of  that  county  with  a  few 
of  his  followers  had  fled.  Odun  made  a  vigorous 
fally  upon  the  Danes,  routed  the  whole  army,  killed 
Hubba,  took  the  famous  ftandard  that  had  been 
■wove  by  the  three  filters  of  Hubba,  with  many  in¬ 
cantations,  and  in  which  the  Danes  placed  a  fu- 
perftitious  confidence. 

This  unexpected  blow  encouraged  Alfred  to 
execute  a  projeCt  he  had  formed,  of  viewing  in 
perfon  the  Danifh  camp  under  the  difguife  of  a  mu- 
fician.  The  harper  was  well  received  ;  and  even 
introduced  to  the  tent  of  Guthrum  their  prince. 
During  his  flay  he  remarked  the  fupine  fecurity  of 
the  Danes,  and  their  dilfolute  manners ;  at  the  fame 
time  he  heard  they  were  to  celebrate  a  grand  feftival, 
the  confequences  of  which  he  knew  would  be  riot 
and  diffipation.  Having  fully  attained  the  end 
propofed  by  his  aftumed  character,  he  returned  to 
his  friends,  and  immediately  difpatched  meflengers 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  ordering  them  to 
affemble  at  a  fixed  time  on  the  borders  of  Selwood 
for, eft.  They  obeyed  with  inexpreffible  joy  the 
fummons  of  their  beloved  monarch,  who  foon  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army, 
led  them  to  Eddington,  where  the  Danes  lay  en¬ 
camped,  and  attacking  them  unawares,  routed  them 
with  fuch  a  terrible  daughter,  that  the  furvivors 
were  glad  to  agree  to  the  alternative  propofed  by 
their  conqueror,  of  either  abandoning  the  kingdom 
or  embracing  Chriftianity.  Thofe  who  refufed  to 
part  with  their  religion  embarked  for  Flanders ;  but 
Guthrum,  attended  by  thirty  of  his  officers,  repaired 
to  Allez,  a  fmall  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  where 
they  were  all  baptized.  Peace  now  extended  her 
olive  branch  over  the  whole  ifland ;  and  though  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty  years  following  the  Danes 
made  many  attempts  on  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  yet  in  moft  of  them  they  were  unfuccefsful, 
being  either  drove  to  their  fhips  by  the  inhabitants, 
or  defeated  by  Alfred,  whofe  very  name  carried 
with  it  fuch  terror,  that  wherever  he  appeared  they 
fled.  So  that  after  numberlefs  defeents,  and  com¬ 
mitting 
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mitting  a  continued  feries  of  outrages,  they  were 
at  lad  expelled  entirely  the  kingdom. 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  Alfred  the  Great  in  the 
light  only  of  an  intrepid  warrior,  having  given  a 
detail  of  his  actions  chiefly  of  a  military  nature;  we 
fnall  therefore  now  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  his 
glorious  character,  byconfidering  his  civil  inftitu- 
tions,  and  beholding  him  as  the  excellent  fcholar, 
the  patron  of  learning,  a  wife  legiflator,  an  able 
politician,  a  moftaccomplifhed  prince,  who  perhaps 
has  never  been  equalled  by  any  king  of  this  or  any 
other  nation. 

After  having  defeated  the  Danes,  he  eftablifhed 
civil  and  military  inftitutions,  encouraged  induftry, 
executed  juflice,  and  took  the  wifeft  methods  of 
providing  againfl  their  future  inroads.  He 
equipped  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  fail  of 
ihips,  which  were  dillributed  at  proper  ftations 
round  the  ifland,  to  oppofe  the  Danes  either  before 
or  after  they  had  landed.  He  raifed  a  regular 
militia  for  the  internal  fecurity  of  his  kingdom. 
He  rebuilt  the  cities,  towns,  churches  and  monaf- 
teries  that  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  hand  of  favage 
barbarity.  He  repaired  the  caftles  on  the  fea 
coafts,  creeled  new  fortifications,  and  fortified  Lon¬ 
don  with  walls  and  ramparts.  He  divided  England 
into  counties,  which  were  fubdivided  into  hundreds, 
and  thefe  again  into  tythings,  or  dwellings  of  ten 
houfholders.  By  this  inftitution  every  man  was 
obliged  by  his  own  intereft  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  conduit  of  his  neighbours,  and  juflice  was 
impartially  admimftered.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  ineflimable  privilege  we  now  enjoy,  of  trial 
by  a  jury  of  peers.  He  revived  the  Saxon  Wit- 
tenagemat,  which  is  the  origin  of  our  modern  par¬ 
liaments.  The  difpofal  of  his  revenue  was  Angular. 
His  income  was  divided  into  feven  parts ;  one  for  the 
fupport  of  his  houfhoid  ;  a  fecond  for  the  payment 
of  his  fervants  ;  a  third  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  flrangers ;  a  fourth  for  the  fupport  of  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  founded  by  himfelf ;  a  fifth  for  the 
fupport  of  public  feminaries  of  learning ;  a  iixth  for 
the  rebuilding  monafleries  ;  and  the  remainder  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  general.  He  divided  his 
time  into  three  parts,  of  eight  hours  each,  devoting 
eight  to  alts  of  devotion,  eight  to  affairs  of  ffate, 
and  the  refl  to  ffudy,  deep,  and  neceffary  refrefh- 
ment.  He  made  a  coniiderable  progrefs  in  learn¬ 
ing  ;  for  befides  compofing  feveral  original  works, 
he  tranflated  the  pafloral  of  Gregory  I.  Boethius 
concerning  the  confolation  of  philofophy,  and 
Bede’s  ecclefiaflieal  hiflory.  To  encourage  arts 
and  lciences  he  invited  learned  men  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  paid  them  liberally  for  their  inftruCting 
his  fubjecis.  No  perfon  who  was  not  a  fcholar  was 
allowed  to  hold  any  place  under  him.  All  free¬ 
holders  whofe  eftates  amounted  to  two  hides  of 
land,  were  obliged  to  fend  their  fons  to  fchool  till 
the  age  of  fixteen.  He  fettled  feveral  feminaries, 
founded  or  at  leafi  repaired  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  cf  which  he  himfelf  was  patron.  He  fent 
perfons  to  furvey  the  ArCtic  regions,  and  if  poili- 
ble  difeover  a  north-eaft  pallage  to  the  Indies. 
"We  are  informed  by  himfelf,  in  his  tranflation  of 
Orofius,  that  one  Ghter,  a  Dane,  furveyed  thecoafls 
.of  Norway  and  Lapland  by  his  direction,  and  p  re¬ 
lented  him  not  only  with  a  clear  defeription  of  thofe 
countries,  but  alfo  brought  with  him  l'ome  teeth  of 
the  fea-horfe,  and  gave  a  'good  account  of  the  whale 
fiihery. 

In  his  perfon  Alfred  was  very  comely,  having  a 
calm  but  lively  afpect.  In  his  private  character  he 
was  the  moff  amiable  perfon  of  the  age.  His  temper 
was  i'o  even,  that  after  he  had  affumed  the  crown, 
he  never  lhewed  any  figns  either  of  levity  or  melan¬ 
choly.  If  we  coniider  his  piety,  wre  might  con¬ 
clude  he  had  never  been  out  of  a  cloifter;  if  his 
wars,  that  he  had  always  lived  in  a  camp;  if  his 
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learning  and  writings,  that  he  had  palled  all  his 
time  in  a  univerfity  ;  if  his  civil  inflitutions,  that 
he  had  made  the  law's  the  fludy  of  his  life. 

This  celebrated  hero,  this  founder  of  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  this  accomplifhed  prince  fought  in 
perfon  fifty-fix  battles  by  fea  and  land ;  and  after 
having  reftored  peace  to  his  happy  fubjecis,  fell  at 
laft  a  victim  to  death,  being  the  thir-  .  ~ 

tieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-  A'  901* 
third  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  two  fons  and 
three  daughters.  His  eldeft  fon  died  before  him. 
His  fecond  fon,  Edward,  fucceeded  him  ;  and  his 
third,  Ethelward,  devoted  himfelf  to  literature. 
His  eldeft  daughter  was  married  to  the  earl  of 
Mercia ;  his  fecond  to  the  count  of  Flanders ; 
and  the  third  was  an  abbefs. 

% 

EDWARD  the  ELDER. 

Edward  the  Elder,  w'ho  equalled  . 
his  father  in  military  talents,  had  no  A*  U’  9or* 
iooner  afeended  the  throne  than  he  was  involved 
in  w'ar,  his  coufin-german  Ethelwald,  fon  to  king 
Ethelbert,  having  laid  claim  to  the  crowm.  In  order 
to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  ftrong  body  of  Norman  freebooters,  and 
joined  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
chofen  him  their  king.  Edw  ard  immediately  col¬ 
lected  his  forces,  and  coming  up  with  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bury,  a  battle  was  fought  with 
great  obftinacy,  in  which  Ethelwald,  with  the 
greateflpartof  his  officers,  were  killed  upon  thefpot. 

But  the  death  of  this  pretender  did  .  p. 
not  eftablifh  national  tranquillity;  for  A*  U'  911* 
the  Danes  continued  their  ravages,  notwithftanding 
they  were  frequently  purfued  and  routed  w  ith  great 
daughter.  The  remainder  of  Edward’s  reign  was 
filled  up  with  fuccefsful  enterprizes  againfl  the 
Northumbrians,  and  foreign  invaders.  He  fought 
two  fignal  battles  at  Temsford  and  Malden  j  he 
vanquilhed  Thurketill,  a  great  Danifli  chief,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  he  fubdued  the 
Eaft  Angles ;  he  expelled  Reginald  and  Sidroc,  two 
rival  princes  of  Northumberland ;  he  conquered 
feveral  tribes  of  the  Britons,  and  even  obliged  the 
Scots  to  do  him  homage. 

Having  by  his  bravery  procured  an  . 
interval  of  peace,  he  rebuilt  the  city  A*  U‘  9T3* 
of  Hereford,  which  the  Danes  had  laid  in  allies ; 
fortified  Witham,  repaired  feveral  churches ;  and 
ere&ed  the  feminary  of  Cambridge  into  a  univer¬ 
fity. 

He  was  affifted  in  his  military  operations  by  his 
gallant  lifter  Elfleda,  who  had  devoted  herfelf  to 
the  exercife  of  arms,  and  fought  many  battles  with 
vidory  by  her  fide.  She  difdained  the  occupations 
of  her  fex  ;  yet  her  prudence  and  virtue  were  equal 
to  her  courage.  The  happinefs  and  peace  of  her 
country  folely  engaged  her  attention,’  both  which 
file  laboured  fuccefsfully  to  eftablifh. 

The  Danes,  notwithftanding  they  .  „ 
had  been  continually  defeated  by  Ed-  A‘  921* 
ward  and  his  intrepid  After,  who  never  loft  a  battle, 
now  menaced  the  Englilh  w'ith  a  general  infur- 
reCtion.  But  the  activity  of  Edward  compelled 
them  to  abandon  all  their  deligns.  They  were 
driven  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another; 
their  caftles  were  taken,  and  their  towns  laid  in 
allies.  They  felt  the  fame  diftrefs  they  had  fo  often 
inflicted  on  others.  Submiffion  now'  became  their 
only  refource.  They  accordingly  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  readily  embraced  the  terms  offered  by 
the  viCtor.  After  having  reduced  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  England,  and  principality  of  Wales  to  his 
obedience,  death  put  an  end  to  his  glory  and  life 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign.  ^  r) 

The  character  of  this  prince  was  very  '  ’  925*' 

refpeCtable ;  but  was  eclipfed  to  his  fubjeCts  by  his 

being 
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being  the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Alfred  the  Great ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  monarch,  and 
a  good  man.  By  his  firft  Wife  he  had  two  Ions, 
Ethel wald  and  Edwin  ;  and  two  by  his  fecond  wife 
Edgiva,  Edmund  and  Edred,  who  afterwards 
reigned;  to  whom  were  added  eight  daughters. 
He  had  alfo  by  Egwina,  the  daughter  of  a  fhep- 
herd,  a  natural  fon  named  Athelftan,  who  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne,  his  legitimate 
children  being  thought  too  young  to  rule  a  nation 
expofed  to  domeftic  calamities,  and  foreign  in- 
vafions. 

ATHELSTAN. 

»  Athelftan  afeended  the  throne  in 

9 2 -5*  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  by  the 

unanimous  confent  of  the  pedple,  whofe  choice  was 
fufficiently  juftified,  if  we  conlidcr  the  fplendid 
accomplilhments  of  this  prince. 

On  his  acceflion,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  to 
wreft  the  feeptre  from  his  hand,  by  Allred,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  conliderable  authority,  who  was  committed 
upon  fufpicion  to  prifon.  Alfred  denied  the  charge, 
and  offered  to  take  a  folemn  oath  of  his  innocence 
before  the  pope.  Upon  which  he  was  fent  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  no  fooner  taken  the  oath,  moft  pro¬ 
bably  a  facramental  one,  than  he  was  feized  with  a 
fainting  fit,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  expired  in 
great  agonies.  Whatever  might  be  the  caufe  of 
this  tragical  event,  which  bears  a  very  fufpicious 
afpedt,  Alfred  was  confidered  as  guilty,  and  his 
eftate  given  to  the  monaftery  of  Malmfbury. 

Athelftan  now  endeavoured  to  give  fecurity  to 
his  government,  ,b/  providing  againft  the  infur- 
rections  of  the  Danes.  To  this  end  he  marched 
into  N or.thumberland,  where  he  conferred  on  Sithric, 
a  Danifh  nobleman,  the  title  of  king,  and  gave 
him  his  lifter  Editha  in  marriage;  but  Sithric  dying 
within  a  twelvemonth,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  his  two 
fons  by  a  former  marriage,  alfumed  the  fovereignty, 
without  waiting  for  Athenian’s  confent.  Their  pre- 
fumption,  however,  was  foon  punifhed  by  that 
monarch,  who  expelled  them,  when  the  former 
retired  into  Ireland,  and  the  latter  into  Scotland, 
where  he  was  protected  by  Conftantine,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne.  This  Athelftan  refented  ;  and 
marching  into  Scotland  reduced  the  king  to  fuch 
aiftrels,  that,  being  in  danger  of  lofing  his  crown 
he  was  at  laft  compelled  to  fue  for  peace  in  the 
moft  fubmiftive  terms, 

^  But  Conftantine,  after  Athelftan  had 

•  934'  returned  to  Weffex,  joined  in  a  con¬ 
federacy  with  Anlaf,  a  Danifh  prince  fettled  in 
Ireland,  and  Owen,  king  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons 
in  Wales.  Owen  marched  to  join  Conftantine; 
and  Anlaf  failed  from  Ireland  with  a  numerous 
army,  in  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fixteen  fail  of 
large  {hips.  Thefe  forces  were  landed  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Humber,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  allies.  Athelftan  was  no 
fooner  apprized  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  than 
he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  appeared  unex¬ 
pectedly  before  the  enemy ;  when,  to  ufe  Caefar’s 
words,  he  came — he  faw- — he  conquered.  The 
Englilh  began  the  attack  with  uncommon  bravery. 
The  allies  were  driven  from  the  field  with  prodi- 
g'ous  daughter;  and  the  few  that  efcaped  fought 
their  fafety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  This  battle  was 
fought  near  Bruneford,  orBrunflourg,  in  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  and  the  victory  was  in  a  great  meafure 
obtained  byTurketul,  the  Englilh  chancellor,  who 
with  a  felcCtband  of  Londoners  broke  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  unhorfed  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  was  dangeroully  wounded,  and  by  his  amazing 
valour  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  There  fell 
in  this  remarkable  engagement,  befides  Conftantine, 
who  died  of  his  wounds,  fix  kings  of  Ireland  and 


Wales,  twelve  earls,  feveral  other  general  officers, 
and  an  alrtioft  incredible  number  of  counts  and 
privates. 

After  this  decifive  aCtion,  Athelftan  enjoyed  his 
crown  in  tranquillity,  and  died  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  forty-fixth  ^  ^ 
of  his  age.  This  prince,  throughout'  '  '  941- 

his  reign,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  military  ex¬ 
ploits,  aCfted  in  every  refpeCl  worthy  of  his  illuftrious 
defeent.  He  employed  men  of  learning  to  tranflate 
the  Bible  into  the  Saxon  language.  He  died  with¬ 
out  iffue,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Malmf¬ 
bury. 

EDMUND. 

Edmund,  the  brother  of  Athelftan,  ^ 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  crowned  ’  ’  94*  ? 

with  great  pomp  at  Kingfton  in  Surry.  He  was 
fcarcely  feated  on  his  throne  when  the  Northum¬ 
brians,  thinking  his  youth  a  circumftance  in  their 
favour,  revolted.  But  Edmund  fuddeniy  marched 
into  their  country,  and  the  rebels  were  fo  over¬ 
awed,  that  they  ftrove  to  appeafe  him  by  the 
meaneft  fubmiflions.  He  infilled  on  their  em¬ 
bracing  the  Chriftian  religion  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  treaty,  with  which  condition  they  made  not  the 
leaf!  difficulty  in  complying. 

The  Cumbrian  Britons  havingaffifted  »  ^ 
the  Northumbrians  in  their  late  revolt,  ’  *  945* 

Edmund  marched  into  their  country  at  the  head  of 
his  army  ;  drove  their  prince  from  his  throne,  and 
bellowed  his  dominions  on  Malcolm  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the  northern 
border,  and  did  homage  to  Edmund  as  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  the  foil. 

Peace  now  took  up  her  refidence  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Edmund,  and  a  feries  of  happy  days 
were  expedted  to  flow  from  his  mild  government, 
when  an  event  happened  which  put  a  period  to  his 
life,  and  the  hopes  of  his  fubjedts.  While  he  was 
celebrating  the  feaft  of  Auguftine,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons,  on  the 
twenty-fixth  day  of  May,  946,  at  Pucle  church  in 
Gloucefterfliire,  one  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber  whom 
the  king  had  banifhed,  took  his  feat  at  one  of  the 
tables  where  he  himfelf  was  at  dinner.  Provoked 
at  this  infolence,  Edmund  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  place.  On  his  refilling,  the  king  leaped  from 
his  feat,  and  feizing  him  by  the  hair  dragged  him 
to  the  ground  ;  when  the  ruffian  thus  pufhed  to  ex¬ 
tremity,  drew  a  dagger,  and  Iheathed  it  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  his  prince.  Death  followed  the  wound, 
Edmund  fell  to  the  ground,  and  inftantly  expired. 
His  nobles,  exafperated  to  madnefs,  fell  upon  the 
regicide,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  their  lwords. 

Such  was  the  untim^y  end  of  this  young  prince, 
after  a  fhort  but  promifing  reign  of  about  fix  years. 
He  was  buried  at  Glaftonbury,  of  which  the  famous 
Dunftan  was  then  Abbot.  By  his  queen  Elgiva  he 
had  two  fons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  but  as  they  were 
very  young,  Edred  his  brother  fucceeded  him  on 
the  throne.  During  the  reign  of  Edmund  many 
new  laws  were  enacted,  fome  of  which  are  ftiil  ex- 
ifting.  In  his  time  robbery  was  punifhed  with 
hanging.  The  fhort  time  this  king  fat  upon  the 
throne  renders  it  impolfible  to  draw  his  character 
with  ftridt  juftice.  His  victories  in  the  field  are 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  valour;  and  the  pains  he 
took  to  make  his  people  happy,  are  demonftrations 
of  his  humanity. 

EDRED. 

Edred,  brother  of  the  deceafed  king,  y  g)  ^ 
was  crowned  at  Kingfton  in  Surry,  by  94 

Odo,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  fcarcely 
began  his  reign,  when  the  Danes  of  Northumber¬ 
land 
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land  as  ufual  revolted  ;  but  Edred  marched  with¬ 
out  delay  into  their  country  and  reduced  it.  Soon 
after  they  again  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  even 
added  treachery  to  rebellion,  by  attacking  his  army 
on  their  return  home;  upon  which  he  luddenly 
marched  back  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  and 
after  ravaging  it  with  fire  and  fword,  effectually 
fecured  it  with  Englifh  garrifons. 

„  Peace  being  thus  reftored,  Edred  ap- 

A.  E>.  953-  plied  himfelfto  exercifesmore  fuited  to 
his  inclinations  than  thofe  of  war.  Superftition 
was  the  ruling  pafiion  in  the^breaft  of  this  prince, 
and  the  principal  feature  in  his  character.  Pie 
fubmitted  his  confidence  to  the  guidance  pt  Dun- 
ftan,  abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  who  was  not  only  his 
fipiritual  director,  but  in  reality  the  foie  governor 
of  the  kingdom.  Dunftan  was  one  of  thofe  enter- 
prizing  men,  whofe  ftubborn  prejudices  have  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  nations. 
He  had  no  merits  but  thofe  of  a  churchman  ;  as  an 
Englifhman  they  were  execrable.  The  bigotted 
monarch  was  however  deceived.  He  fubmitted 
even  to  receive  corporal  punifhment  irom  his  hand. 
This  bold  churchman  taking  advantage  of  Edred’s 
weaknefs,  introduced  into  England  the  Benedictines, 
a  new  order  of  monks,  who  immediately  excited 
the  moil  violent  commotions,  by  openly  profdfing, 
among  other  rigid  monadic  aulterities,  the  doCtrine 
of  celibacy;  and  to  render  their  rivals,  the  fecular 
clergy,  as  odious  as  pofiible,  every  inftance  of  diffo- 
lutenefs  in  that  order  was  now  reprefented  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  corruption,  and  when  other  flanderous  topics 
were  wanting,  marriage  became  a  general  iubject 
of  inveCtivc,  and  their  wives  received  the  name  of 
concubines.  On  the  other  hand  the  fecular  clergy, 
provoked  at  this  attack,  vigoroufly  defended  them  • 
lelves;  inveighing  bitterly  againft:  an  innovation, 
which  however  advantageous  to  the  church,  is  ex- 
tremely  pernicious  to  civil  fociety. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  difputes  Edred  died  of  a 
quin  fey,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  in  the 
year  955,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  the  deceitful  flatteries  of  Dunftan  and  his 
monks,  who  it  muft  be  acknowledged  by  the  death 
of  this  weak  king,  loft  a  generous  benefactor.  He 
left  three  children  ;  but  they  being  infants,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Edwy  his  nephew,  the  foil  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Edmund. 

EDWY. 

T  Edwy  when  he  mounted  the  throne 

A.  D.  955.  was  not  more  than  fixteen  or  feventeen 
years  of  age;  and  was  fo  remarkable  for  perfonal 
accomplilhments,  that  he  obtained  the  furname  of 
the  Fair.  Unhappily  for  this  young  prince  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  controverfy  with  the  monks,  who  have 
purlued  his  memory  with  the  fame  unrelenting  fury 
which  they  exercifed  againft  his  perfon,  during  his 
fhort  and  unhappy  reign.  What  gave  rife  to  their 
malice,  was  Edwy’s  having  married  a  beautiful 
princefs  of  the  blood  royal,  named  Elgiva,  who 
though  only  his  fecond  or  third  coufin,  was  within 
the  degrees  of  confanguinity  prohibited  by  the 
canon -law.  The  monks  therefore  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  him  as  guilty  of  inceft,  and  even  obliged 
him  to  agree  to  a  divorce.  Dunftan,  commonly 
called  faint  Dunftan,  was  at  the  head  of  thefe  in- 
cenfed  bigots.  This  precious  faint  firft  encouraged 
the  dupes  of  his  hypocrify  to  infult  regal  authority, 
and  afterwards  excited  the  people  to  rebel  againft: 
their  fovereign. 

On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  Edwy,  to  avoid  ex- 
ceflive  drinking  then  univerfally  prabtifed,  and  pro¬ 
bably  attracted  by  fofter  pleasures,  retired  to  the 
queen’s  apartments,  where  in  the  prefence  of  his 
mother  he  indulged  his  fondnefs  for  his  beloved 
Elgiva.  The  nobles  haftily  concluding  the  ab- 
No.  5. 


fence  of  their  king  an  affront  offered  to  themfelves, 
complained  of  the  infult.  Dunftan  law  their  difguft 
with  fecret  fatisfaCtion,  and  taking  with  him  Odo, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  they  both  rulhed  w  ithout 
ceremony  into  the  royal  prefence,  reproached  the 
kino-  in  the  harfheft  terms,  and  forcing  him  from 
the  arms  of  his  wdfe,  pufhed  him  forward  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  nobles.  Edwy,  though  young,  w  as  eX-> 
afperated  at  this  outrage  of  the  infolent  monk;  and 
to  be  revenged  for  the  fame,  called  him  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  his  adminiftration  of  the  treafury  during 
the  reign  of  his  predeceffor.  Dunftan  refuf’ed  to 
comply ;  upon  which  he  was  declared  guilty  of  mal- 
verfation  in  his  office,  and  banifhed  the  kingdom. 
But  during  Dunftan’s  abfence,  his  cabal  poifoned 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  higheft  en¬ 
comiums  on  his  fan&ity.  They  reprefented  him 
as  a  vicegerent  f  heaven,  and  his  banifhmcnt  as 
an  ad  of  the  greateft  impiety.  Having  by  their 
clamours  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  a 
falfe  terror,  they  proceeded  to  the  mod  outrageous 
violations  of  royal  prerogative.  Odo,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  the  moft  violent  fanatics  of  that 
age,  fufpeding  that  the  refentment  of  Elgiva  had 
been  the  principal  caufe  of  Dunftan’s  banifhment, 
fent  into  the  palace  a  company  of  foldiers,  who  with 
more  than  brutal  violence  dragged  the  fair  queen 
from  the  arms  of  her  hufband,  branded  her  face 
with  a  red  hot  iron,  in  order  to  deftroy  that  beauty 
with  which  Edwy  was  enamoured,  and  then  con¬ 
veyed  her  by  force  into  Ireland.  Edwy  enraged  at 
the  barbarity  of  Odo,  turned  his  refentment  againft: 
the  monks,  whom  he  expelled  the  kingdom.  Had 
he  purlued  his  blow,  and  drove  Odo  alfo  out  of  the 
ifland,  an  interval  of  tranquillity  might  probably 
havefucceeded  the  outrages  of  difappointed  bigotry. 
But  the  popularity  of  Odo  intimidated  Edwy,  who 
finding  it  impoflibleto  ftem  the  torrent  of  rebellious 
oppofition,  {hut  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter. 

About  this  time  the  lovely  Elgiva,  having  been 
cured  of  her  wounds,  was  returning  from  Ireland, 
with  the  pleafing  hopes  of  once  more  enjoying 
the  happinefs  of  her  hufband’s  company,  when  lhc 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  lent  by 
Odo  to  intercept  her,  who  fteeled  againft:  the  foft 
pleadings  of  humanity,  facrificed  her  to  the  fury  of 
unrelenting  monks.  This  innocent  female  victim 
was  hamftringed,  and  expired  a  few  days  after  in 
moft  acute  torments. 

A  civil  war  now'  raged  with  unremitting  violence, 
which  after  an  effuiion  of  blood  terminated  in  a 
peace,  by  which  Edgar  the  younger  brother  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  to  Edwy  was  allotted  only 
the  kingdom  of  Weflex.  Odo  now  having  feen 
the  accomplifhfnent  of  his  w'icked  devices  againft 
his  fovereign,  died;  and  Dunftan  returning  to 
England  was  made  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  then  railed 
to  the  fee  of  London,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Canterbury. 

The  unhappy  Edwy,  robbed  of  his  amiable 
Elgiva,  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  excommu¬ 
nicated,  whereby  he  was  confidercd  by  his  fubjefts 
as  a  monfter  of  impiety,  pined  in  fecret  till  he  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  melancholy,  which  brought  him  to 
the  grave  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  loaded  by 
monkifh  malevolence  with  alrnoft  every  vice;  but 
had  he  tamely  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  an 
amhitious  prelate  and  an  artful  monk,  all  his  faults 
had  been  forgotten,  and  his  virtues  difplayed  with 
the  fpecious  varnifh  of  monaftic  eloquence. 

EDGAR. 

Edg;ar,  who  before  the  death  of  his  ^ 
brother  Edwy  had  obtained  the  fove-  * 
reignty,  afeended  the  throne  before  he  was  feven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  the  furname  given  him  of  the 
M  Peaceable, 
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Peaceable,  becaufe  his  reign  was  undifturbed  by 
any  commotions  foreign  or  domeftic.  It  was  prin¬ 
cipally  to  his  great  preparations  both  by  fea  and 
land  that  he  owed  his  lecurity.  Pie  quartered  a 
ftrong  body  of  regulars  in  the  north,  to  keep  the 
mutinous  Northumbrians  in  fubjedlion,  and  to  re¬ 
pel  thofe  of  the  Scots,  while  a  powerful  navy 
guarded  the  coafts ;  which  had  orders  from  time  to 
time  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  dominions.  The 
foreign  Danes  did  not  dare  to  approach  a  country 
that  appeared  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence ;  and  the 
domeftic  Danes  fawr  if  they,  engaged  in  a  rebellion, 
it  would  be  attended  with  inevitable  deftrudlion. 
The  kings  of  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Ifle 
of  Man  acknowledged  him  for  their  fovereigti ;  and 
on  a  vifit  he  made  to  Chefter,  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  rowed  in  his  barge  on  the  river  Dee,  by  eight 
tributary  kings.  ^ 

Nothing  tended  more  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ed¬ 
gar’s  reign  than  his  patronage  of  the  monks  ;  for 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  always  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  fo  that  they  could  foment  infurredtions,  or 
preferve  the  public  peace  almoft  at  their  plea- 
fure. 

His  liberality  to  thefe  ecslefiaftics  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  diferetion. ,  ..pfe  is  faid  to  have  founded 
more  than  forty  monafferies,  and  repaired  many 
others.  The  recompence  of  thefe  favours  was  the 
quiet  poffeffion  of  his  crown,  and  the  name  of  faint 
conferred  after  his  death. 

He  changed  the  tribute  of  the  Welch  into  three 
hundred  wolves  heads,  the  kingdom  being  then 
infefted  with  wolves,  and  pardoned  all  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  before  a  certain  period,  on  condition  the 
criminals  fhould  produce  a  certain  number  of  the 
tongues  of  thofe  animals  ;  an  expedient  that  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  diligence  in  hunting  and  deftroying 
them,  that  they  have  not  been  feen  fince  in  this 
ifland. 

He  was  alfo  fevere  againfl  corrupt  magiftrates, 
inflidting  exemplary  punifhment  on  fuch  as  were 
guilty  of  mal-practices ;  and  the  better  to  enfure 
the  adminiferation  of  juftice,  he  made  an  annual 
circuit  through  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions; 
yet  in  his  private  life  he  is  faid  to  have  been  very 
licentious  ;  for  though  by  permiffion  of  the  pope  he 
iummoned  a  general  council,  in  which  the  fecular 
clergy  were  accufed  of  many  irregularities  in  order 
to  bellow  their  benefices  on  the  monks  ;  he  himfelf 
at  the  fame  time  carried  off  a  nun  from  her  con¬ 
sent  by  force,  whofe  name  was  Wilfrid,  and  even 
committed  violence  on  her  perfon. 

Being  on  a  vifit  at  the  houfe  of  a  nobleman  near 
Andover,  and  feeing  his  daughter,  he  became  fo  en- 
flamed  with  her  beauty,  that  he  inlilled  on  having 
his  inclination  immediately  indulged,  by  fleeping 
w  ith  her  that  very  night.  The  mother  of  the  young 
lady,  knowing  the  impetuofity  of  the  king’s  tem¬ 
per,  pretended  a  ready  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  but 
in  order  to  preferve  the  honour  of  her  daughter, 
prevailed  on  a  waiting  woman  to  fupply  her  place. 
When  the  return  of  light  difeovered  the  deceit,  the 
king  appeared  not  diffatisfied  'with  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  transferred  his  love  to  the  good  natured 
damfel,  who  was  called  ElBeda  the  Fair.  She  be¬ 
came  his  favourite  miftrefs,  whom  he  kept  till  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida,  the  following 
particulars  of  whom  have  been  related  by  moil 
writers  of  credit. 

Elfrida,  daughter  of  Olgar  earl  of  Devonfhirc, 
was  uniyerfally  reputed  the  greateft  beauty  in  the 
kingdom.  The  fame  of  her  charms  had  even  been 
.communicated  to  Edgar,  who  refolved  if  they 
fhould  prove  anfwerable  to  report  to  raife  her  to 
his  throne.  In  order  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
truth,  he  ordered  Athelwold  his  favourite  upon  a 
■vifit  to  her  parents,  charging  him  to  be  very  parti¬ 


cular  in  the  account  he  fhould  bring  him  of  their 
daughter’s  accomplifhments.  Athelwold  in  exe¬ 
cuting  this  commiffon  was  feized  with  a  violent 
paflion  for  Elfrida,  and  inflantly  took  a  weak  refo- 
lution  of  facriticing  his  fidelity  to  his  love.  Upon 
his  return  he  therefore  told  the  king,  that  the  high 
quality  and  riches  of  Elfrida  had  keen  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  public  fame,  and  that  her  charms  would 
have  been  overlooked  in  a  woman  of  an  inferior 
ftation.  Having  thus  diverted  the  king  from  his 
defign,  he  fome  time  after  took  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  fubjecl,  and  obferved  to  Edgar  that 
though  her  birth  and  fortune  had  not  produced  in 
him  the  fame  illufion  as  in  others  with  refpect  to 
her  beauty,  yet  he  thought  upon  the  whole  Hie 
would  be  an  advantageous  match  for  himfelf.  Ed- 
gar,  pleafed  with  the  means  'of  eftablifhing  his  fa¬ 
vourite’s  fortune,  not  only  perfuaded  him  to  execute 
his  purpofe,  but  fupported  his  fuccefs  by  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Elfrida’s  parents,  and  foon  after 
Athelwold  was  made  happy  by  marrying  the  lady; 
but  dreading  a  difeovery  of  his  mean  artifice,  he 
confined  her  in  his  caflle  in  the  country,  nor  w  ould 
allow  her  the  ufual  ceremony  of  appearing  at  court, 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  her  ever  being  feen  by 
Edgar.  But  this  prince  having  by  fome  of  his 
courtiers  been  informed  of  the  truth,  paid  Athelwold 
a  vifit  at  his  caflle,  when  he  was  fo  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  of  Elfrida,  who  notwithstanding  her  huf- 
band’s  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  ufed  every  art  to 
fet  off  her  charms,  that  he  refolved  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  favourite,  who  had  deluded  him  by  an 
act  of  bafenefs  of  the  mofc  flagrant  kind.  For  this 
purpofe  he  took  Athelwold  under  pretence  of  hunt¬ 
ing  into  a  wood,  where  drawing  him  afide  from  his 
attendants  he  ftabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
was  foon  after  publicly  married  to  Elfrida.  This 
lady  to  expiate  her  crime  in  being  the  occafion  of 
her  hufband’s  death,  or  moll  likely  to  ingratiate 
herfelf  with  the  monks,  eflabliihed  on  the  fpot 
where  his  blood  was  fpilt  a  focietyof  nuns  to  pray 
for  his  foul.  A  very  different  kind  of  punifhment 
this  than  what  had  been  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 
Edwy  and  his  beloved  Elgiva. 

The  monks,  in  the  hiflory  of  this  king’s  reign, 
have  given  us  rather  a  fulfome  panegyric  on  his 
character,  than  a  regular  feries  of  actions.  If  the 
enriching  churches  and  monafferies  may  be  con- 
fid  ered  as  cardinal  virtues,  Edgar  certainly  pof- 
feffed  them  in  a  high  degree ;  and  on  this  bafis 
alone  his  fanblity  is  founded.  However  without 
employing  the  pen  of  adulation,  we  may  w  ith  ftrict 
truth  obferve,  that  few  princes  in  thofe  turbulent 
times  enjoyed  fo  long  an  interval  of  tranquillity; 
to  obtain  which  he  took  the  moft  prudent  methods. 
His  political  condudl  particularly  in  preventing  in- 
vafions,  have  given  a  real  luffre  to  his  character. 
His  laws  for  the  prefervation  of  civil  happinefs  are 
equally  admirable.  His  court  was  admired  for  its 
hofpitality,  and  was  generally  filled  with  a  con- 
courfe  of  foreigners,  who  were  charmed  w'ith  his 
elegance,  magnificence,  and  politenefs.  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  liberality  in  a  bountiful  manner  to  men 
of  genius  and  learning.  Ever  attentive  to  the  trade 
of  his  fubjects,  he  regulated  the  coin  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  took  care  that  it  fhould  be  of  a  proper 
ffandard,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  foreign  markets.  Fie  alfo  reduced  the 
weights  and  meafures  to  one  ffandard. 

After  enjoying  a  peaceable  reign  of  fixteen 
years,  and  in  the  thirty-third  of  his  age,  Edgar 
died  in  975,  and  was  buried  at  Glaftonbury.  By 
his  firft  wife  the  daughter  of  carl  Ordmer,  he  had 
a  fon  named  Edward,  who  fucceeded  him  on  the 
throne  ;  and  by  his  fecond  wife  Elfrida,  he  had  a 
fon  called  Ethelred,  who  fucceeded  to  Edward. 
He  had  likewife  a  natural  daughter  by  the  nun 

Wilfrid, 
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Wilfrid,  whofe  name  was  Editha,  highly  extolled 
on  account  of  her  piety. 

EDWARD  the  MARTYR. 

,  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was  only 

i  .  .  975.  fjfteen  y ears  of  age,  afcended  the 

throne  by  the  influence  of  Dunftan,  to  whofe  power 
and  favour  he  was  indebted  for  a  fceptre ;  for  a 
ftrong  party  had  been  formed  againft  him  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  ftep-mother  the  fair  Elfrida,  who, 
under  pretence  that  he  was  illegitimate,  endeavoured 
to  raifd  her  own  fon  Ethelred  to  the  throne ;  but 
Dunftan,  with  the  principal  nobles,  declaring  in 
favour  of  Edward’s  title,  this  prince  was  anointed 
and  crowned  at  Kingfton  in  Surry.  Dunftan,  hav¬ 
ing  thus  carried  his  point,  determined  to  keep  the 
monks  in  their  benefices,  and  exerted  to  this  end 
the  king’s  authority  in  their  favour ;  thus,  in  a 
manner,  taking  the  government  into  his  awn 
hands. 

But  as  the  declarations  of  a  prince  in  his  mi¬ 
nority,  and  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  Dunftan, 
would  carry  with  it  the  moft  glaring  marks  of  fuf- 
picion,  recourfe  was  had  to  fome  pious  frauds,  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  populace  to  be  real  miracles.  At  one 
time  Dunftan  declared  he  had  received  a  real  reve¬ 
lation  from  heaven  in  favour  of  the  monks ;  at 
another,  he  made  a  crucifix  fpeak  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe;  and,  on  a  third  occafion,  he  contrived  matters 
fo,  that  the  floor  of  the  hall  where  the  affembly 
was  met  funk  down,  and  great  numbers  were  crulh- 
ed  to  death ;  but  the  beam  which  fupported  Dun¬ 
ftan  flood  firm,  and  the  prelate  remained  unhurt  in 
the  midft  of  the  general  flail  fitter. 

Thcfe  impoftu res  were  interpreted  by  a  deluded, 
ignorant  people,  indifputable  decifions  in  favour  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  no  farther  oppofition 
■was  made  to  the  defign  of  extending  it  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Soon  after  Edward’s  acceftion  to  the  throne, 
Elfrida  retired,  with  her  fon,  to  Corfe-caftle,  in 
Dorfetlhire.  All  animoiities  between  her  and  the 
king  in  appearance,  feemed  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten.  On  the  part  of  Edward,  this  reconci¬ 
liation  was  real ;  but  Elfrida  nurfed  in  fecret  the 
fury  of  revenge,  and  waited  only  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  execute  her  horrid  defign. 

Edward,  who  polTdTed  the  moft  amiable  in¬ 
nocence  of  manners,  as  his  own  intentions 
were  pure,  harboured  not  the  leaft  fufpicion 
of  others.  Though  his  ftep-mother  had  oppofed 
his  accefiion,  he  always  treated  her  with  re- 
fpe£t,  and  on  all  occalions  exprefled  the  moft  ten¬ 
der  affection  towards  his  brother.  Returning  one 
day  from  hunting  near  the  feat  of  his  mother-in- 
law7,  he  embraced  that  opportunity  of  paying  her 
a  vifit,  unattended  by  any  of  his  retinue.  When 
arrived  at  the  caftle,  he  was  received  with  every 
external  mark  of  affedion  by  Elfrida,  who  invited 
him  very  courteoufly  to  alight ;  but  finding  him  in 
a  hurry  to  be  gone,  infilled  upon  his  drinking  a  cup 
of  wine  as  he  fat  on  horfeback.  The  young  prince 
complied  with  her  requeft;  but  while  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  cup  to  his  lips,  a  fervant  of  Elfrida’s 
whom  file  had  prepared  to  execute  her  horrid  pur- 
pofe,  came  behind  him  and  ftabbed  him  in  the 
back.  The  wounded  prince  clapped  fpurs  to  his 
horfe  ;  but  foon  becoming  faint  with  lofs  of  blood, 
he  fell  from  the  faddle,  and  his  foot  flicking  in  one 
of  the  ftirrups,  he  was  dragged  along  till  he  ex¬ 
pired.  The  fervants  of  Elfrida  followed  Edward 
by  the  track  of  blood,  and  finding  the  body  terribly 
defaced,  they  threw  it  into  a  well,  where  it  was 
found  by  Edward’s  fervants,  and  buried  privately 
at  Warcham  in  Dorfetfhire,  w  hence  it  was  removed 
to  the  monaftery  of  Shaftefbury,  founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  wh-.re  many  miracles  were  faid  to  have 


been  performed  at  his  tomb ;  a  circumftance  by  no 
means  remarkable,  when  w7e  confider  how  great  a 
friend  the  king  had  been  to  the  fnonks,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  canonized  and  honoured  with  the  title  of 
martyr,  though  his  murder  had  not  the  leaft  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  religious  opinions. 

Elfrida,  either  flung  with  remorfe,  or  to  prevent 
the  impending  florrn  that  threatened  to  overw  helm 
her,  built  feveral  monalleries,  and  fubmitted  to 
many  penances ;  but  notwithflanding  all.  her  out¬ 
ward  iigns  of  contrition,  whether  real  oj  afte&ed, 
fhe  continued  till  the  day  of  her  death  in  obfeurity, 
nor  could  ever  retrieve  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people. 

The  murder  of  Edward  happened  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  faid,  that  after 
this  tragical  event,  Dunftan  offered  the  fove- 
reignty  to  Editha,  the  natural  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
gar,  who  was  abbefs  at  the  convent  of  Wilton  ; 
but  confcious  of  the  defedl  in  her  own  title,  and 
terrified  at  the  deplorable  fate  of  her  brother  Ed¬ 
ward,  fhe  refufed  the  offer,  whereupon  Dunftan 
crowned  Ethelred,  who  was  then  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age. 

ETHELRED  II. 

Ethelred  II.  was  the  only  furviving  . 
heir  of  the  regal  line.  His  whole  t  '  L  '  97 
reign  was  continually  diflurbed  by  the  invafions  of 
the  Danes,  who  now,  after  a  long  interval,  renewed 
their  attempts  againft  this  ifland.  Thefe  were  at 
length  fo  fudden  and  frequent,  that  the  people 
began  td  be  difpirited,  and  the  troops  were  harraffed 
by  marching  from  place  to  place  to  repel  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  credit  of  the  monks  declin¬ 
ed  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  king  was  no  friend  to 
thefe  hypocritical  impoftors.  Three  bifhcps,  their 
profeffed  champions,  died.  Dunftan  departing  this 
life,  was  detefted  by  the  very  people,  who,  in  his 
life-time,  had  honoured  him  as  the  firft  of  faints ; 
and  it  is  thought  public  odium  contributed  to 
fhorten  his  days. 

The  Danes,  before  they  attempted  ,  ^ 
a  general  invafion,  by  way  of  trial,  ’  ‘  •  99r* 

landed  in  feven  veffels  near  Southampton,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  departed  with  impunity.  Six 
years  after  they  made  another  attempt  in  the  weft 
with  like  fuccefs.  This  year  a  large  body  of  them, 
under  the  command  of  Juftin  and  Guthmund,  de¬ 
barked  at  Ipfvvich  in  Suffolk,  when  Brithnock, 
duke  of  Eaft  Anglia,  marched  to  oppofe  them, 
whom  they  defeated  and  flew,  and  then  carried 
the  terror  of  their  arms  through  all  the  circumja¬ 
cent  country.  Ethelred5,  in  this  extremity,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  ill-judged  policy  of  bribing  the  enemy,  and 
gave  them  ten  thoufahd  pounds  to  depart  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  difgraceful  expedient  induced  the  Danes 
to  appear  the  next  year  on  the  eaftern  coall,  in 
hopes,  either  of  obtaining  more  money,  or  of  fub- 
duing  an  indolent  people  who  had  not  courage  to 
defend  themfelves.  But  at  this  time  the  Englifh 
determined  to  afiemble  a  fleet  at  London,  capable 
of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  This  prudent  mea- 
fure  was  rendered  unfuccefsful  by  the  treachery  of 
Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia.  The  king’s  council  had 
formed  a  plan  for  furrounding  and  deftroying  the 
Danifh  fleet  in  the  harbour;  on  which  the  traitor 
I  privately  informed  the  Danes  of  their  danger,  and 
in  the  night  before  the  engagement  deferted  to 
them  with  a  fquadron  under  his  command.  Ethel¬ 
red,  enraged  at  his  perfidy,  apprehended  his  fon 
Alfgar,  and  cruelly  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ; 
yet  notwithflanding  Alfric’s  treachery,  and  the  re- 
fentment  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  he  would  har¬ 
bour  at  the  indignity  offered  to  his  fon,  the  court  had 
the  folly  to  intrufl  him  again  with  the  government 
of  Mercia.  • 

Sweyn, 
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„  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  I 

A.  D.  993.  QjauSj  oi  Norway,  being  now 

well  acquainted  with  the  defencelefs  date  of  Eng¬ 
land,  made  feveral  delcents  with  a  formidable  ar¬ 
mament.  They  made  incurfions  into  Kent,  Suflex, 
and  Hampfhire.  They  ravaged  Durham  and  Y  ork- 
'  ihire  without  oppofition.  Banbury  w7as  deftroyed  ; 
Lindefey  laid  wafte ;  and  the  Northumbrians, 
though  defcended  from  the  Danes,  were  obliged 
either  to  join  the  invaders,  or  be  plundered.  A 
powerful  army  was  railed  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
cruel  depredations  ;  but,  in  a  general  engagement, 
the  Englilh  were  abandoned  by  Frena,  Frithegift, 
and  Godwin,  their  three  leaders,  all  of  them  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  Danes ;  w  hich  defertion  occationcd 
a  fhameful  flight. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  thefe  invaders  foon 
after  entered  the  Thames,  in  ninety-four  veflels, 
and  laid  fiege  to  London  ;  but  the  brave  citizens 
made  a  bold  defence,  and  obliged  them,  they 
having  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  to  make  a 
hafty  retreat.  In  this  national  diftrefs,  recourfe  w’as 
again  had  to  negociation,  in  which  the  Danes 
agreed  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  receiving  ftxtecn 
thoufand  pounds.  The  terms  were  complied  with 
by  Ethelred,  and  the  enemy  returned  to  their  own 
country.  Olaus,  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity, 
obferved  religioufly  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
nor  ever  after  attempted  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  nation. 

.  -p.  The  interval  of  peace,  purchafed 

•  99 7-  ^  this  infamous  treaty,  was  of  no 
long  duration.  New'  armies  of  Dafiifh  pirates  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Severn,  under  different  leaders. 
They  ravaged  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon.  Then 
returning  to  Briftol  channel,  they  penetrated  into 
the  country  by  the  Avon,  carrying  fire  and  fvvord 
into  Dorfetfhire.  The  next  year,  having  changed 
the  feat  of  war,  they  entered  the  Thames,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Rochefter,  near  which  place  they  defeated 
the  Kentifh  men  in  a  pitched  battle.  Thefe,  and 
other  fuccefsful  inroads,  which  were  always  at¬ 
tended  with  daughter,  fire,  and  devaluation,  drove 
Ethelred  to  his  ufual  refource,  that  of  meanly  pur- 
chafing  a  temporary  peace  with  money  ;  but  the 
pirates  now  railing  in  their  demands,  required  the 
payment  of  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds,  to  which 
Ethelred  and  his  council  imprudently  fubmitted. 
This  fum  w7as  levied  on  the  people  by  a  tax,  which 
afterwards  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Dane- 

gelt. 

.  -p.  Though  the  departure  of  the  enc- 

1000.  j^^y  procured  the  Englilh  another  lfiort 
interval  of  repofe,  they  made  not  the  lead:  ufe  of 
it  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defence.  Ethelred  in¬ 
deed  was  now  convinced,  that  unlefs  fome  expe¬ 
dient  could  be  found  to  check  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
the  Danes,  the  whole  kingdom  muft  fubmit  to 
the  yoke  of  davery.  He  therefore  determined  to 
ftrengthen  himfelf,  by  forming  an  alliance  with 
fome  foreign  power.  With  this  view  ambafladors 
were  difpatched  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy, 
to  demand  his  dfter  Emma  in  marriage  for  Ethelred. 
The  propofals  were  accepted  by  Richard,  and  that 
princefs,  remarkable  for  her  beauty}  arrived  in 
England,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  w  ith 
the  utmoft  magnificence. 

This  alliance  might  have  been  productive  of 
happy  confcquences,  had  not  the  king  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  perfons  who  had  often 
betrayed  him,  and  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  perfon,  laboured 
to  complete  '  his  ruin.  Ethelred  wanted  capa¬ 
city  to  perceive  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their 
«dvice,  who  prompted  him  to  engage  in  a  projeCt 
that  overwhelmed  his  people  with  mifery,  and  en¬ 
tailed  eternal  infamy  on  his  memory.  This  was 
nothing  lefs  than  a  general  maftacre  of  all  the 


Danes  in  England,  except  thofe  poflefled  of  Eaft 
Anglia  and  Northumberland,  who  were  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  be  murdered  by  the  few  Englilh  reliding 
in  thofe  counties.  The  orders  given  on  this  horrid 
occalion  were  circulated  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  the 
miferable  victims  received  not  the  leaft  intimation 


of  the  dreadful  fentence  that  hung  over  their  heads. . 
It  was  put  in  execution  on  the.feftival  of  St.  Brice, 
being  the  thirteenth  of  November,  which  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  a  day  on  which  the  Danes  ufually  bathed 
themfelves.  They  were  mafiacred  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  brutality,  as  are  too  lliocking  to  be 
related  in  the  ear  of  fcL  humanity.  Neither  age 
nor  fex  were  fpared.  Chriftians  and  Pagans  fuffered 
the  fame  fate.  No  diftinClion  was  made  between 
innocence  and  guilt;  all  alike  indiferiminately  fell 
victims  to  Saxon  brutality.  Even  the  famous  Gu- 
nilda  was  numbered  among  the  flain.  This  lifter 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  having  long  lived  in 
England,  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
was  married  to  Paling,  an  Englilh  nobleman. 
When  her  brother  Sweyrt  withdrew  his  forces  from 
England,  fhe  became  an  hoftage  for  his  duly  per¬ 
forming  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  conducted  herfelf  with  thegreateft  prudence. 
Her  aCtions  were  ft  rictly  conformable  to  her  religious 
profeflions.  But  neither  amiable  manners,  good'- 
nefs  of  heart,  nor  exemplary  virtue,  had  power  to 
fave  her.  She  was  devoted  to  perifn,  with  her 
friends,  by  the  barbarous  orders  of  a  timorous 
monarch.  Nor  was  her  death  fufficient  to  latisfy 
the  thirft  for  blood  in  the  breaft  of  fuch  inhuman 
favages.  Cruelty  was  added  to  barbarity.  Herhuf- 
band  and  children  were  murdered  before  her 
eyes,  and  then  flic  herfelf  fuffered  the  fame  fate. 
This  fweet  innocent  betrayed,  while  under  the  mur- 


neither  fear  nor 
countenance  was 
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dering  hand  of  her  butchers, 
timidity;  not  a  feature  in  her 
diftorted ;  and,  in  almoft  the  agonies  of  death, 
fhe  told  her  inhuman  murderers,  that  her  murder 
would  involve  the  kingdom  in  the  molt  dreadful 
calamities.  Never  were  prophetic  words  more 
completely  fulfilled ;  and  never  did  a  barbarous 
policy  prove  more  fatal  to  its  authors.  Some  of 
the  Danes,  inftead  of  flying  to  the  churches, 
ftained  with  human  blood,  took  refuge  on  board  a 
vefiel;  and  failing  to  Denmark,  carried  the  dread¬ 
ful  news  to  Sweyn,  who,  juftly  tranfported  with 
rage,  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fifter 
with  implacable  fury,  and  devoted  the  ifland  to 
deftruCtion.  The  whole  nation  of  Denmark  was 
infpired  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  refentment. 

He  embarked  a  powerful  army  on 
board  three  hundred  fail  of  fhips. 

Cornwall  firft  felt  the  effeCls  of  his  fury.  The  city 
of  Exeter  next  fell  into  his  hands ;  the  place  was 
laid  in  afhes,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  Go¬ 
thic  barbarity.  Ethelred  now  finding  his  crown 
in  danger,  aflembled  a  large  army ;  but  duke 
Alfric,  who  was  intruded  with  the  command, 
feigned  ficknefs,  refufed  to  lead  the  forces  againft 
the  Danes,  till  they  were  difpirited,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  diflipated.  Alfric  foon  after  died,  and  Edric, 
who  was  no  lefs  a  traitor,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
p-overnment  of  Mercia,  and  the  command  of  the 

O  , 

Englilh  army.  The  foldiers  demanded  to  be  led 
immediately  againft  the  Danes ;  but  Edric  ordered 
a  retreat,  which  was  concluded  in  lo  carelefs  a 
manner,  that  the  enemy  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Englilh,  and  put  the  whole  army  to  flight.  The 
king  feeing  his  territories  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
defolation,  to  which  were  added  the  miferies  of 
famine,  fubmitted  in  1007  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by 
the  payment  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds.  I7rom  this 
period  we  read  of  nothing  but  the  treachery  of 
Edric  in  repeated  inftances ;  the  hacking  of  cities ; 
the  burning  of  towns  ;  and  feenes  of  the  mod 
complicated  diftrefs  vifible  in  every  part  of  the 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.  Treachery  amo*ng  the  nobles  ;  diffen- 
tion  among  governors,  and  defpondeney  in  the 
people,  prevailed  univerfally.  At  length  the  only 
expedient  thought  molt  eligible,  was  to  purchafe 
another  precarious  and  infamous  peace  for  the  fum 
of  forty -eight  thoufand  pounds.  Yet  this  did  not 
bring  them  the  fhort  repofe  they  'expected ;  for  the 
Danes,  regard lefs  of  their  engagements,  continued 
their  wanton  cruelties.  They  eVen  obliged  the 
County,  of  Kent  alone  to  pay  them  eight  thoufand 
pounds,  and  murdered  the  archbilhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  for  refuting -to  countenance  this  demand. 

a. d.  ioi4.  dePloi;able  mifery 

^  the  Englifh  nobility,  as  their  laft  and 
only  refource,  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  They 
fwore  allegiance  to  Sweyn,  and  delivered  hoftages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  Ethelred  no  lefs  afraid 
of  the-  treachery  Of  his  own  fubjecls  than  of  the 
enemy,  fled  into  Normandy,  where  he  had  before 
fent  Emma  his  queen,  with  Alfred  and  Edward 
their  two  fons.  Richard  II.  received  his  unhappy 
guefts  with  marks  of  affeCtioh,  that  refled  honour  ! 
on  his  character. 

The  Englifh  now  funk  uhder  a  heavy  load  of 
mifery.  Ihey  brooded  in  filence  over  their  mif- 
for tunes,  and  gave  themfelves  up  a  prey  to  def- 
pondelicy.  The  Dane  was  a  ftranger  to  compaflion. 
In  his  adamantine  breaft  humanity  pleaded  in  vain 
the  caufe  of  the  people.  But  the  triumph  of  this 
brutal  tyrant  was  of  a  fhort  date;  for  he  died  fud- 
denly  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks  after  Ethelred  had  left 
the  kingdom.  , 

The  nobles  and  prelates,  hoping  their  king  had 
learned  in  the  fchool  bf  adverlity  a  perfed  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  pafl:  errors,  fent  a  deputation,  requeft- 
ing  him  to  take  again  poffeffion  of  his  throne. 
Ethelted,  pleafed  with  this  teftimony  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  people,  promifed  to  redrefs  all  their 
grievance^  and  to  exert  his  whole  power  in  defence 
of  his  country ;  but  on  his  return  he  difeovered  the 
lame  incapacity,  cowardice,  and  credulity,  by  which 
he  had  been  fo  often  fatally  milled.  He  even 
liftened  to  the  infinuations  of  that  traitor  Edric, 
againft  Sigefert  and  Morcaz,  two  of  his  principal 
nobles  and  faithful  adherents  in  Mercia.  Edric 
invited  them  to  his  houfe,  where  he  caufed  them  to 
be  murdered;  and  Ethelred  fhared  the  infamy  of 
this  adtion  by  confifcating  theireftates,  and  putting 
the  widow  bf  Sigefert  into  a  convent.  Prince  Ed¬ 
mund,  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  paying  her  a  vifit  there, 
fell  in  lbve  with  her,  and  married  her  foon  after, 
without  having  requefted  his  father’s  cohfeht. 

A.  D.  ioic  J^t  this  tbtie  Canute,  the  fon  and 
*  fucceffor  of  Sweyn,  became  as  terrible 
to  the  Englifh  as  his  father  had  been.  Having 
terminated  the  trbubles  in  Denmark,  he  embarked 
his  army,  and  landed  without  oppbfition  on  the 
coafl:  of  WeffeX.  He  put  oh  fhbre  at  Sandwich  all 
the  Englifli  hoftage's,  having  bafbaroufly  cut  off 
their  handk  and  nofes  5  after  which  he  ranfacked  the 
eaftern  coaft  with  mertilefs  fury.  His  next  expe¬ 
dition  was  againft  the  cbuntles  of  Wilts,  Dorfet, 
and  Somerfet ;  where  the  horrid  depredations 
that  were  committed,  faffed  fuch  a  general 
alarm  in  the  nation,  that  Edmund,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Ethelred,  collected  a  confiderable  body  bf 
troops  in  the  north,  while  the  perfidious  Edrit 
levied  a  number  of  forces"  in  Mercia.  The  two 
generals  led  the  army  directly  again  ft  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  Had  Edric  been  faithful,  in  all 
probability  Canute  had  been  defeated.  But  fin- 
cerity  had  nothing  to  do  With  this  monfter  in  hu¬ 
man  fhape  ;  who  formed  a  defign  bf  taking  away 
the  life  of  Edmund,  or  to  deliver  him  info  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Fortunately  for  this  prince  the  plot 
was  made  known  to  him,  juft  as;  the'  troops  were 
making  preparations  for  an  engagement.  A  retFeat 
now  became  abfolutcly  neceflary  ;  and  Edric  find- 
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ing  his  perfidy  detected,  &cftrte4  to  Canftte.  -Ed¬ 
mund  now  made  Totne  frtri t lefs  cXcftrftons  fn  .the 
north,  and  then  returned  tb  Lofidoiy  where  he 
found  every  thing  in  Confuflon  by  the  death  bf  the 
king,  who  after  ah  inglbribus  reign  of  hear  thirty- 
eight  years  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  a<4. 

By  his  firft  wife  Elgiva,  he  had  Edmund,  vfto 
fuccceded  him  ;  Athelftan,  who  died  an  ihfant;  and 
Edwy,  who  was  murdered  by  Order  of  Canute!  He 
had  alfo  three  daughters,  Edgiva  married  to  an  E.ng- 
liih  earl ;  Edgitha  to  the  traitor  Edric,  duke  of  Mer¬ 
cia  ;  and  the  third  named  Edgina,  Who  was  efpoufed 
to  Uthred,  earl  of  Northumberland.  By  his  lecond 
wife  Emma,  he  had  two  fons,  Alfred  and  Edward; 
and  a  daughtei  named  Goda.  1  he  fons  Were  im— 
m'ediatcly after  their  father’s  death  cbnVeyed  by  their 
mother  into  Normandy.  The  daughter  was  mar¬ 
ried  firft  to  Walter  earl  of  Mahtes,  and  afterwards 
to  Euftace  earl  of  Bblogne. 

Ethelred  poffeffed  few  if  any  of  thofe  Virtues  that 
add  luftre  to  a  crown.  If  we  coniider  his  youth  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  fhould  be  Without 
learning  and  without  experience;  but  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  geniiis,  capacity,  nor  courage;  and  his  cruelty 
in  maflacreing  the  Danes  has  ftained  his  character 
with  indelible  infamy.  His  whole  conduct  was  a 
feries  of  indolence,  irrefolution,  timidity,  and  weak- 
nefs.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  inactivity 
involved  his  country  in  misfortunes,  and  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  an  infamous  traitor  completed  its  diftrefs.j 
and  if  his  abilities  in  time  of  peace  were  unequal 
to  the  talk  of  governing  the  kingdom,  little  could 
be  expected  from  his  lazinefs  and  inactivity  in  times 
of  danger. 

EDMUND  II. 

Edmund  II.  furnamed  Ironfide,  .  ~ 
from  his  great  ftrength  of  body,  had  IOI°‘’ 

he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  would 
probably  have  equalled  the  moft  illuftrious  of  his 
predeceffors.  On  his  acceflion  he  had  to  contend 
with  a  formidable  rival  in  the  perfon  of  Canute, 
Vfto  was  already  in  poffeflion  of  the  greateff  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  upon  the  death  of  Ethelred  had 
befieged  London.  But  the  intrepid  citizens  de¬ 
fended  their  city  with  fuch  obftinacy,  and  made  fo 
many  fuccefsful  fallies,  that  the  king  of  Denmark 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  liege,  after  having  loft  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  army.  Edmund  was  at  this 
time  in  Weftbx,  whither  Canute  marched  with  a 
view  of  gaining  a  victory  by  furprize.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Pehne,  in  Somerfet-fhire,  where  an  ob¬ 
it  inate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Edmund  proved 
victorious.  The  two  kings  feemed  now  determined 
to  end  the  conteft  by  one  decifive  engagement. 
Edmund  waited  fome  time  on  the  borders  of  Wilt- 
Ihire,  and  when  Canute  appeared,  both  parties  be¬ 
gan  their  neceflary  preparations.  The  ardent  defire 
of  victory  which  the  commanders  manifefted  in- 
fpired  their  troops  with  martial  Crithufiafm.  The 
armies  engaged  and  continued  fighting  till  night 
put  an  end  to  their  furious?  attacks.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  engagement  was  renewed,  when  each 
fide  gave  aftonilhing  proofs  of  undaunted  valour. 
Edmund  having  penetrated  far  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  they  began  to  give  way*,  but  the  traitor 
Edric  revived  their  ardour,  by  fevering  the  head  of 
one  Ofmer  a  foldier,  whofe  features  bore  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  Edmmid.  Having  placed 
this  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  he  expofed  it  to  the 
view  of  the  Englifh,  calling  upon  them  to  behold 
the  head  of  their  king.  Edmund  obferved  the 
eonfternation-  of  his  troops,  but  though  he  took  off* 
his  helmet,  and  rode  through  theif  ranks,  yet  this 
trifling  incident  obliged  him  to  leave  the  victory 
for  that  day  undecided.  However  Canute,  not 
willing  to  ftand  the  trial  of  a  third  affault,  quitted 
the  field  in  the  night,  and  embarking  his  forces  on 
N  board 
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Tboard  his.veflels  in  the  Thames,  proceeded  towards 
London,  intending  to  renew  the  liege  of  that  city. 

Edric  apprehending  that  il  Canute  Ihould  De 
vanquiihed,  he  could  expert  little  favour  from 
the  conqueror,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Edmund, 
whole  mercy  he  implored  under  the  appearance  of 
the  moil  lincere  contrition ;  binding  himfelf  by  the 
'moff  fokmn  oaths,  to  the  obfervance  of  every  duty 
«  of  a  faithful  fubjed  towards  his  king ;  and  by  his 
artful  conduct  this  hypocritical  traitor  fo  worked 
upon  the  liberal  mind  of  his  prince,  that  he  granted 
him  an  unconditional  pardon,  expelling  that  his 
own  party  would  be  flrengthened  in  the  acquifition 
of  a  man,  whofe  lofs  might  at  the  fame  time  tend  to 
diftrefs  his  enemy. 

The  Engl i Hi  monarch  having  now  formed  a  re¬ 
fill  ution  of  bringing  the  Danes  to  a  decifive  battle, 
led  his  , forces  to  Afhdownin  Effex,  where  a  defpe- 
rate  engagement  enfued.  The  Englifh  forces  had 
every  reafon  to  expecft  a  complete  vidory,.  when  the 
infidious  Edric  interrupted  the  glorious  fuccefs  that 
was  juftly  due  to  the  brave  Edmund.  Thetraitoi 
obferving  that  the  Danes  were  flruck  with  difmay, 
made  a  fignal  for  the  divifion  under  his  command 
to  retreat,  thus  opening  a-  paffage  for  the  enemy, 
who  threw  the  Englifh  into  fuch  conflernation  and 
diforder,  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Edmund  to  rally 
his  forces  proved  ineftedualj  and  in  afhort  time  his 
army  was  entirely  defeated.  I  his  overthrow  wTas 
the  more  fatal  by  the  lofs  of  Elfric,  the  courageous 
Ulf kettle,  and  a  great  number  of  other  nobility. 
However  Edmund  was  foon  capable  of  again  dis¬ 
puting  the  field,  having  with  the.  utmoft  alacrity 
recruited  his  forces  at  Gloucefter.  Canute  was 
aftonifhed  to  fee  this  brave  prince  appearing  in  the 
face  of  his  army  with  undaunted  intrepidity,  and 
knowing  his  laft  triumph,  was  owing  chiefly  to 
treachery,  he  was  alarmed  for  the  confidences. 
Indeed  both  armies  feemed  unwilling  to  engage. 


The  two-  kings-  flood  ©ppofite  each  other,  but 
neither  gave  the  fignal  to  engage.  In  the  interval 
of  this  fokmn  and  momentous  paufe,  the  nobility 
of  both  parties  interpofed,  and  obliged  their  kings 
to  compromife  thedifpute  by  agreeing  to  a  partition 
of  the  kingdom.  A  treaty  was  inconfequence  con¬ 
cluded,.  w  herein  it  was  ftipulated  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  that  all  the  country  fouthward  of  thel  hames, 
with  London  and  part  of  Effex,  Ihould  continue 
under  the  regal  authority  of  Edmund,  and  that  the 
northern  diviffons  of  Mercia,  Eall  Anglia,  and 
Northumberland,  with  all  thofe  places  which  he 
had  entirely  fubdued,  Ihould  be  ceded  to  Canute. 
About  a  month  after  this  remarkable  event,  another 
happened  of  a  nature  almofl  too  fhocking  for  the 
tender  feelings  of  humanity  to  hear  related.  Alas ! 
the  tender  plant  of  Englifh  liberty  was  in  a  moment 
blaffed  by  the  malignant  breath  of  treachery.  Ed¬ 
mund,  the  gallant,  adbivc,  generous  and  brave  Ed¬ 
mund,.  was  murdered  by  Edric,  his  brother-in-law. 
This  vile  traitor,  this  complete  villain,  corrupted 
two  of  the  king’s,  chamberlains,  and  employed  them 
to  commit  the  barbarous,  horrid  deed;,  and  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  commiffion  of  the  facl,  carried  the 
news  himfelf  to  the  Danifh  monarch,  with  every  ex- 
preflion  of  joy  on  his  countenance.  Canute^  though 
fhocked  exceedingly,  thought  it  prudent  to  diffem- 
ble  his  fentiments  ;,  he  even  promifed  to  exalt  him 
above  all  other  lords  in  his  kingdom;  a  pronjifc 
which  the  king  afterwards  punctually  performed  s 
for  he  caufed  the  head  of  that  infamous  ruffian  to  be 
publickly  cut  off ;  and  to  be  fixed  upon  one  of  the 
higheft  gates  of  London. 

Edmund  was  affaffinated  at  Oxford,  ^  ^  1017. 
after  a  reign  of  lefs  than  a  year,  and 
his  death  made  way  for  the  fucceffion  of  Canute  to- 
the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom.  By  his 
wife  Algitha,  he  had  two.  fons,  Edmund  and  Ed¬ 
ward  ;,  and  a  natural  fon  whofe  name  was  Edw-y. 

—  ■■ . —  u  ■■  J _ L=y 


CHAP.  III. 

DAN  I  S  H  K  I  N  G  S, 


CANUTE,  HAROLD,  and-  HARDICANUTE. 

Canutes  pnt  ended  claim  to  the- crown,  and  Ins  attempt  upon  the  lives  of  the  two  fons  of  Edmund Jronfidj-  His 
employment  in  times  of  tranquillity — His  journey  to  Rome ,  death ,  and  character — Is  fucceeded  by  his  Jon  Harold , 
fir  named  Barefoot— The  murder  of  prince  Alfred ,  the  mofl  memorable  Jr  anfadtion  in  this  kings  reign— 
J Hardicanutefucceeds  him — Prince  Edward  lays  anaccufation  againjl  earl  Godwin,  who  prevents  the  confluences 
by  a  magnificent  prefent  to  the  king — Infances  of  Hardicanute’s  cruelty— Dies  of  a  furfeit%  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  1041. 


CANUTE. 

'TN  order  to  cover  his  ufurpation 
A.  D.  Ior7-J^  w-tk  piaufible  pretences,  he  fum- 
moned  a  general  affembly  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
before  whom  he  claimed  the  fucceffion,  in  violation 
.of  the  right  of  the  two  minors,  Edwin  and  Edward, 
by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty,  which  he  pretended  to 
interpret  in  fuch  a  manner  as  implied,  that  the  fur- 
vivor  fhould  inherit  the  dominions  of  the  deceafed, 
without  any  regard  to  the  children  of  either. 
The  nobles  looked  on  each  other  with  evident  ligns 
of  aftonifhment,  and  in  reply  told  him,  that  they 
would  .willingly  confent  to  his  reigning  over  them 
as  guardian  to  Edmund’s  eldefl  fon.  But  Canute 
refuied  the  crown  upon  fuch  a  conditional  and  pre¬ 
carious  tenure,  infilling  on  a  full  confirmation  of  his 
•claim.  Sic  volot  fic  jubeo,  et  fiat  pro  ralione  voluntas, 
« his., will  was  law.”  Nor, had  any  one  honefty  or 
.courage  enough  to  oppofe  it.  Hereupon  all  with 
one  voice  acknowledged  his  title,  and  having  fworn 
allegiance  to  him,  he  was  proclaimed  fovereign  of 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  afterwards 
crowned  with  great  folemnity. 

But  though  in  this  Canute  had  fucceeded  to  his 
wifhes,  he  was  perfuaded  the  Englifh  would  embrace 
the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  placing  a  de¬ 
fendant  of  Edmund  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 
He  therefore  had  the  young  princes  conveyed  to  the 
court  of  .Sweden,  with  private  letters  intimating  his 
j  intention  of  having  them  affaffinated.  But  the 
Swedifh  monarch,  fhocked  at  the  thought  of  com¬ 
mitting  fo  horrid  a  crime,  and  willing  to  avoid  the 
refentraent  of  Canute,  fent  the  young  princes  fe- 
cretly  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  who  received 
the  intended  victims  kindly,  and  gave  them  an 
education  fuitable  to  their  birth.  Edwin  the  eldefl 
died  foon  after ;  but  his  brother  Edward  married 
Agatha  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. 

.  But  the  fons  of  Edmund  were  not  the  only  per- 
fons  Canute  thought  proper  to  remove  for  his  own 
fecurity..  Several  among  the  principal  nobility  of 
j  whom  he  had  entertained  a  jealoufy,  were  lacrificed 
i  to  his  fafety.  With  thefe  the  traitor  Edric  fuffered 
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HAROLD. 


the  juft  punilhment  due  to  his  enormous  crimes. 
Having  deprived  the  Engliih  of  thole  leaders 
who  were  attached  to  their  antient  kings,  he  re- 
folved  by  the  impartiality  of  his  adminiltration  to 
reconcile  them  to  his  government.  To  this  end 
he  lent  back  to  Denmark  all  his  followers  whom  he 
could  fafely  fpare,  reftored  the  Saxon  cuftoms,  and 
in  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  made  no  diftinftion 
between  Danes  and  Engliih. 

An  obftacle  now  prel'ehted  itfelf  which  required 
policy  rather  than  force  to  remove.  Richard  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  had  given  protection  to  Alfred 
and  Edward,  two  fons  of  Ethelred,  >vas  difpofed  to 
fupport  their  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
fitted  out  a  great  armament  in  order  to  place  them 
on  the  throne ;  but  his  fleet  having  been  dil'perfed 
by  a  ftorm,  Canute  politically  took  that  opportunity 
to  fend  an  embafly  to  Richard,  demanding  his  lifter 
Emma  in  marriage,  widow  of  Ethelred  II.  and  offer¬ 
ing  his  own  filler  Heftritha  to  the  Norman  prince. 
The  propofals  were  accepted,  and  the  double  mar¬ 
riage  cemented  their  friendlhip.  Such  meafures 
conciliated  the  affections  of  the  Englifn.  Canute 
was  no  longer  confidered  as  an  ufurper.  The  two 
nations  became  one  people,  and  tranquil  happinefs 
fucceeded  a' long  feries  of  calamitous  troubles.  A 
war  having  broke  out  between  the  Danes  andSwedes, 
Canute  found  it  necelfary  to  vifit  his  hereditary 
dominions  that  were  threatened  with  deftruction.  A 
body  of  Engliih  troops  where  fhipped  for  this  expe¬ 
dition  under  the  command  of  earl  Godwin ;  who 
performed  a  fignal  action,  by  which  he  gained  the 
friendlhip  of  his  fovereign,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  immenfe  fortune  he  afterwards  acquired. 
Being  ftationed  near  the  Swedifh  camp,  and  obferv- 
ing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  attacked  the  enemy 
in  the  night,  threw  them  into  diforder,and  purfuing 
his  advantage,  obtained  a  complete  victory.  In  the 
morning  Canute  perceiving  one  part  of  the  Engliih 
camp  delerted,  thought  thofedifaffeCled  troops  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  but  was  agreeably  furprized 
to  find  they  were  in  purfuit  of  the  Swedes,  whom 
they  had  defeated.  Charmed  with  this  important 
piece  of  fervice,  he  loaded  the  Englifh  with  favours, 
and  bellowed  his  filter  in  marriage  upon  earl  God¬ 
win,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  with  the  greateft 
regard. 

,  -p,  p  He  landed  in  Norway  at  the  head 
A.  D.  1028.  c  c  ,  7  ,  ■ 

of  a  powerful  army,  and  expelling 

Olaus,  kept  polfefiion  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  be¬ 
ing  king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  he 
may  be  confidered  the  greateft  monarch  of  his  time. 
On  his  return  into  England  he  was  received  by  the 
people  with  every  demonftration  of  joy  ;  and  his 
courtiers  carried  their  adulation  to  an  extravagant 
height,  of  which  the  following  inftance  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  molt  hiftorians.  One  day  as  he  was 
walking  on  the  fea  fhore  at  Southampton,  his  flat¬ 
terers  took  occalion  to  compare  his  power  w  ith  that 
of  the  Deity ;  upon  which  he  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
placed  on  the  beach  near  the  tide,  which  was  then 
flowing  apace;  and  fitting  down  with  a  command¬ 
ing  tone  of  voice  he  thus  addrefled  the  ocean : 
u  Thou,  O  fea,  art  a  part  of  my  dominions,  and  the 
land  whereon  I  fit  is  mine :  my  orders  were  never 
broke  with  impunity.  I  therefore  command  thee 
not  to  come  any  further,  nor  prefume  to  wet  the 
feet  of  thy  fovereign.”  But  regardlefs  of  the  royal 
mandate,  the  fea  continued  its  ufual  courfe,  and 
waftied  him  with  its  waves.  Upon  which  he  arofe 
from  his  feat,  and  turning  to  his  courtiers,  cc  Be¬ 
hold,”  faid  he,  “the  narrow^  limits  of  human  power! 
1  he  feeptered  hand  of  regal  authority  exerts  its 
force  in  vain.  The  fea  rolls  on  in  contempt  of  his 
will ;  the  elements  make  no  diftinction  betw  een  the 
monarch  and  his  Haves.  Learn  then  from  this  ex¬ 
ample  to  fet  proper  bounds  to  odious  flattery:  and 
remember  that  he  only  deferves  unlimited  praifes. 
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who  holds  in  his  hands  the  powers  of  nature;  and 
w-hofe  voice  both  the  winds  and  the  fea  obey.” 

The  laft  military  expedition  Canute  undertook, 
was  againlt  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  w  ho  refufed 
homage  for  Cumberland,  as  a  fief  of  England,  al¬ 
ledging  it  was  due  only  to  fuch  princes  w  ho  inhe¬ 
rited  that  kingdom  by  right  of  blood.  Provoked 
at  this  intuit,  Canute  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 
Scotland  with  a  formidable  army,  which  fo  alarmed 
the  king,  that  he  agreed,  Duncan  his  heir,  who  was 
in  polfelfion  ol  Cumberland,  fhould  make  the  re¬ 
quired  fubmiflions  j  and  that  the  heirs  of  Scotland 
fhould  ever  after,  acknowledge  themfelves  vaftals 
to  England  for  that  province. 

From  this  time  Canute  met  with  little  dppofition 
from  any  quarter,  and  he  filled  up  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  his  life  aftef  his  Ufual  manner,  when 
not  at  war,  in  regulating  the  civil  adminiltration  of 
juftice,  and  in  founding  churches,  or  endowing  mo- 
nafteries,  which  in  his  days  W'ere  confidered  as  the 
noblelt  and  molt  acceptable  aCts  of  piety.  He 
granted  a  charter  to  the  famous  monaltery  of  St. 
Edmund’s-bury,  whereby  all  its  lands  and  privileges 
were  confirmed  ;  he  gave  the  profits  of  the  port  of 
Sandwich  to  Chrift’s  church  in  Canterbury  ;  he 
founded  a  monaltery  of  Benedidtine  monks  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ;  but  his  journey  to  Rome  elta- 
blilhed  his  character  as  a  godly  and  pious  king  be¬ 
yond  difpute.  During  his  abode  there  he  lavifhed 
away  prodigious  fums  of  money,  more  acceptable 
to  his  holinefs  than  devotions ;  for  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  fome  conliderable  privileges  in  favour  of  the 
Englifh  fchool  eftablifhed  in  that  city;  and  an  ex¬ 
emption  for  Engliih  pilgrims  and  merchants  from 
all  tolls  and  duties.  On  his  return,  all  the  laws 
pafied  by  former  kings  of  England,  particularly 
thofe  of  Ethelred,  wrere  enforced  ;  feveral  new  ones, 
adapted  to  the  times  w  ere  added  ;  and  the  molt 
prudent  meafures  adopted  to  make  his  people 
happy.  He  continued  in  this  laudable  difpolition 
to  the  end-of  his  life  ;  which  was  clofed  at  Shafts- 
bury,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  .  n 
By  his  firft  wife  Alfwen,  daughter  of  ■u*  io35* 
the  carl  of  Hamplhire,  lie  had  two  fons,  Sweyn  and 
Harold  ;  and  by  his  fecond  wife  Emfna  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  filter  to  Richard,  he  had  a  fon  named  Har- 
dicanute,  and  a  daughter  called  Gunilda,  who  was 
married  to  the  emperor  Henry  III.  To  Sweyn  he 
gave  Norway ;  to  Hardicanute,  Denmark ;  and  Ha¬ 
rold  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  character  of  Canute  W'as  fo  various  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  his  life,  that  it  is  impolfible  almoft 
to  bring  it  under  one  general  defcription.  In 
making  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  had 
violated  every  law  human  and  divine;  yet  he  had 
no  fooner  attained  the  fummit  of  his  wiflies,  than 
he  feemed  to  have  changed  his  nature,  and  conti¬ 
nued  during  the  belt  part  of  his  reigil  to  govern 
the  kingdom  with  fuch  juftice,  equity,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  as  fecured  him  the  affettion  of  his  own  fub- 
jects,  and  commanded  the  elteem  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  aCts  of  devotion  and  fuperltition  which 
he  praCtifed  at  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  could  not  ob¬ 
literate  his  flagrant  vices  at  the  beginning;  yet  they 
Ihewcd  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  temper  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  difpofitions  of  his  fubjeefts. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to  fay  of  this 
Danilh  monarch,  that  he  w;as  a  wife  legiflator,  a 
brave  general,  and  a  confummate  ftatcfman. 


HAROLD. 

Harold,  furnamed  Harefoot,  on  ac-  A  r\  c 
count  of  his  fwiftnefs  in  running,  '  '  1C^°' 

fucceeded  to  the  crown,  by  the  will  of  Canute  in  his 
favour ;  though  by  the  treaty  with  Richard  duke  of 
Normandy,  Hardicanute,  Emma’s  fon,  had  an 
equal  right  of  pre-eminence.  A  civil  war  now 
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feemed  inevitable.  The  Englifh  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  Hardicanute,  who  was  a  native ;  the  Danes  that 
of  Harold.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  by  being 
on  the  fpot.  He  ftized  the  riches  his  father  had 
treafured  up  at  Winchefter,  and  his  party  was 
efpoufed  byearl'Godwin,  who  had  the  greatelh pow  er 
of  any  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless 
difputes  ran  high,  and  might  have  terminated  in 
latal  di Hendons,  had  not  the  two  brothers,  by  the 
advice  of  the  nobility,  agreed  to  make  a  diviiion  of 
the  kingdom ;  in  confequence  ol  which  London, 
with  alfthe  country  on  the  north  fide  ol  the  1  harries, 
were  allotted  to  Harold,  and  the  rdf  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  Hardicanute:  whereupon  Emma  fixed  her 
refid ence  at  Winchefter,  and  eftablifhed  her  autho¬ 
rity  over  her  fon’s  fhare  of  the  partition  till  that 
prince  fhould  take  polfcffion  of  it. 

The  ambition  of  Harold  was  however  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied  with  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  gralped  at 
the  whole.  About  this  time  the  two  princes,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  arrived  from  Normandy  on  a  vilit  to 
their  mother  Emma,  who  feemed  to  be  placed  in  a 
hate  of  great  power  and  fplendor  at  Winchefter.  But 
the  face  of  affairs  foon  wore  a  more  melancholy  af- 
ped.  Godwin  had  been  gained  by  the  arts  of  Ha¬ 
rold  that  he  would  efpoufe  his  daughter ;  and  while 
the  treaty  was  yet  a  fecret,  thefe  two  tyrants  laid  a 
plan  for  the  deffrudion  of  the  Englifh  princes.  Ha¬ 
rold  took  an  opportunity  to  invite  both  the  princes 
to  fpend  fome  days  at  his  court.  This  was  a  very 
difagreeable  circumftance  to  the  queen,  who  appre- 
henlive  of  fome  evil,  never  fullered  both  her  fons  to 
leave  her  at  the  fame  time.  She  therefore  found  an 
excufe  for  keeping  Edward  with  her,  and  font  Alfred 
Only,  properly  attended.  Godwin  met  the  young 
prince  and  his  train  on  the  road  to  London,  and 
paid  him  fuch  refped,  that  the  Normans  in  his  foit 
foemed  highly  delighted  with  the  honour  fhewn 
him;  but  near  Guildford  caftle  they  were  attacked 
by  the  vaffals  of  Godwin.  Six  hundred  of  them 
were  butchered,  and  Alfred  being  taken  prifoner, 
had  his  eyes  put  out ;  after  which  be  was  carried  to 
the  monaffery  of  Ely,  where  he  foon  died,  but 
whether  from  grief,  or  additional  violence  from  the 
hand  of  barbarity,  is  unknown.  News  of  this 
fhocking  murder  reaching  the  ears  of  Edward  and 
Emma,  the  former  fled  back  into  Normandy,  and 
the  latter  into  Flanders;  while  the  monfter  Harold 
met  with  no  oppofition  in  taking  pofleflion  of  his 
brother  Hardicanute’s  dominions. 

To  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  enterprize 
to  his  prejudice,  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet. 
The  taxes  levied  upon  the  people  to  fupport  it  oc- 
eafioned  great  uneafinefs.  The  Welfh  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion.  An  Englifh  army  reduced  the 
infurgents,  and  to  prevent  like  difturbances,  a  law 
was  palled,  by  which  every  Wellhman  who  croffed 
Offa’s  dyke  without  permifiion,  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  right  hand. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  naval  armament 
of  Harold,  his  brother  Hardicanute  was  at  Bruges 
with  a  powerful  fquadron,  under  a  pretence  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  vifit  to  his  mother;  but  all  hoftilities  were 
prevented  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1039,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Win¬ 
chefter,  leaving  no  favourable  impreflion  of  his 
character  as  a  monarch  or  a  man.  His  violence 
and  cruelties  had  procured  him  the  hatred  of  his 
fubjeCts.  His  vices  have  been  painted  in  moft 
odious  colours,  for  he  was  free  from  the  fuperfii- 
tion  of  the  age,  he  built  no  churches,  nor  repaired 
any  monafteries ;  and  his  virtues,  if  he  poffeffed 
any,  are  buried  in  oblivion. 

HARDICANUTE. 

‘  .  n  o  Hardicanute,  or  Canute  the  Hardy, 
A.,  D.  1039.  who  intended  to  make  a  defeent  on 


England  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  his  fhare  in 
the  diviiion  of  the  kingdom,  receiving  intelligence 
at  Bruges  of  his  brother's  death,  failed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  London,  where  he  arrived  with  a  fleet  of 
forty  Damfli  ftiips,  and  was  crowned  without  the 
leaft  oppofition. 

The  fir  ft  material  of  his  reign  difeovered  a 
meannefs  of  mind,  and  an  impotent  defire  of  re¬ 
venge;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  held  forth  to 
the  nation  a  linking  fpecimen  of  his  future  con¬ 
duct.  He  caufed  the  body  of  Harold  to  be  taken 
from  its  grave,  the  head  to  be  cut  oft,  and  both  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Thames.  The  body  having 
been  found  by  a  fifherman,  the  king  gave  orders 
that  it  fhould  be  thrown  a  fecond  time  into  the 
fame  river;  but  being  again  fiflied  up,  it  was  given 
to  the  Danes  of  London,  who  buried  it  privately 
in  a  church-yard,  now  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Clement’s  Danes. 

The  next  tranfa&ion  that  difpkyed'  the  ill  qua¬ 
lities  of  Canute  the  Cruel,  was  a  heavy  tax  on  his 
fobjects  for  defraying  the  expence  of  his  navy  which 
he  font  back  to  Denmark.  This  unreafonable  1m- 
pofition,  at  a  time  too  when  the  kingdom  was 
threatened  w  ith  a  famine,  produced  umverfal  dif- 
content.  Two  collectors  were  killed  in  doing  their 
duty  by  the  inhabitants  of  Worcefter ;  which  fo  ex- 
afperated  the  king,  that  he  commanded  Godwin  and 
fome  other  noblemen  to  plunder  that  city  and  fet  it 
on  fire,  which  orders  -were  executed  in  the  moft 
wanton.  manner  by  their  brutal  foldiers. 

The  king  now.  invited  young  Edward  to  his 
court,  and  treated  him  with  great  hoipitality. 
When  arrived  from  Normandy,  Edward  accufed 
Godwin  with  being  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
Alfred,  and  demanded  juftice  againft  him.  Har¬ 
dicanute  was  difpofed  to  bring  the  offender  to  trial ; 
but  earl  Godwin,  who  well  knew  his  avaricious 
temper,  was  not  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  divert  the 
courfe  of  juftice.  When  cited  by  the  archbilhop 
of  York,  to  anfwer  the  charge,  he  made  the  king  a 
prefent  of  a  fuperb  galley,  richly  carved  and  gilt, 
and  rowed  by  eighty  men,  each  of  whom  wore  a 
golden  bracelet  on  his  arm  of  the  weight  of  fixteen 
ounces.  This  fplendid  bribe  anfwered  his  purpofe ; 
for  the  earl  was  permitted  to  exculpate  himfelf  by 
oath,  which  he  readily  took  as  a  proof  of  his  in¬ 
nocence,  and  was  acquitted. 

It  has  been  obferved,  by  feveral  writers  of  re¬ 
pute,  that  Danifh  infolence  was  foexceflive  through¬ 
out  this  reign,  that  if  an  Englifhman  met  a  Dane 
in  a  narrow  pafs,  the  former  was  obliged  to  flop, 
in  a  fubmiffive  attitude,  till  the  latter  had  gone 
by.  To  which  is  added,  that  the  cuftom  of  pledg¬ 
ing  each  other  when  we  drink  had  its  rife  at  this 
period,  becaufe  the  Danes  would  frequently  flab 
Englishmen  while  drinking;  fo  that  no  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  drink  in  the  prefonce  of  a  Dane,  without 
another  perfon  pledging  himfelf  for  his  perfonal 
fecurity. 

Hardicanute’s  partiality  to  the  Danes,  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  and  fevere  extortions,  rendered  him  univer- 
fally  hated  by  the  Englifh.  But  the  government  of 
this  tyrant  was  happily  of  ftiort  duration ;  for  being 
not  lefs  addiCIed  to  drunkennefs  and  gluttony  than 
to  other  vices,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  intemperance, 
dying  in  confequence  of  a  forfeit,  after  an  inglo¬ 
rious  reign  of  near  three  years.  The  Englifh  were 
fo  little  affeded  with  his  death,  that  they  made  it  a 
fobjed  of  mirth,  and  for  many  years  celebrated  it 
by  an  anniverfary,  under  the  name  of  Flock- 
holiday. 

With  Hardicanute  terminated  the  tyranny  of  the 
Danes,  glutted  with  an  effwfion  of  human  gore, 
and  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  the  moft  barbarous 
cruelties,  after  it  had  fubfifted  about  twenty-fix 
years,  and  near  two  hundred  and  forty  from  their 
firft  defeent  on  the  ifland, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SAXON  KINGS. 

EDWARD  and  HAROLD  II. 

Saxon  line  refiored— Edward,  by  the  interejl  of  Godwin,  who  obliges  him ,  as  a  condition ,  to  marry  his  daughter 
Edgitha ,  afcends  the  throne ,  though  not  the  true  heir  to  the  crown — Earl  Godwin  and  his  Jons  are  driven  into 
banijhment,  but  afterwards  refiored  to  the  king's  favour —Edward  treats  his  mother  Emma  with  fever  ity— His 
military  tranfadions,  civil adminift ration,  public  ads  of  beneficence ,  death ,  and  charader— Is  fucceeded  by  Harold, 
the  fon  of  ear l  Godwin,  who  had  not  the  fin all  efi pret enfion  to  the  crown— William  duke  of  Normandy  afierts  his 
rifijt,  and  to  fupport  it  invades  England  with  a  powerful  army — The  battle  of  Hafiings  between  him  and  Harold 
particularly  defcribed ,  in  which  the  latter  lofes  his  life  and  crown. 


EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR. 

rl~,HIS  king  is  faid  to  have  ac- 
A.  D.  1 041.  quired  his  furnamc  by  his  ex- 
piety ;  but  his  canonization  did  not  take 
place  till  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  when 
pope  Alexander  the  Third  gave  him  the  diftin- 
guifncd  title  of  Confeffor. 

On  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  prefented  itfelf  to  the  Englilh  for  lhaking 
off  the  banilh  yoke.  Sweyn,  the  only  furviving 
fon  of  Canute  the  Great,  was  in  Norway ;  the 
defendants  of  Edmund  Ironfide  were  at  the  court 
of  Hungary,  and  almolt  forgotten  by  their  country¬ 
men  ;  fo  that  earl  Godwin  alone  was  capable  of  op- 
pofing,  with  any  chance  of  fuccefs,  the  accellion  of 
Edward  to  the  throne.  The  intereft  of  this  enter- 
prizing  nobleman  was  therefore  fecured  by  Edward’s 
friends’,  upon  condition  that  the  king  Ihould  marry 
Godwin’s  daughter  Edgitha,  as  a  pledge  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  Alfred.  This 
hard  condition  being  affented  to  on  the  part  ol 
Edward,  an  affembly  of  the  nobles  was  fummoned 
at  Gillingham,  where  the  earl,  in  a  long  fpeech, 
pointed  out  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
the  nation  by  placing  Edward  on  the  throne  of  his 
nnceftors,  and  the  miferies  that  would  probably 
overwhelm  their  country,  Ihould  Sweyne  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  afeend  the  throne.  At  the  conclufion  of 
his  harangue,  he  raifed  Edward  in  the  midft  of  the 
affembly,°  and  cried  out,  «  Behold  your  king.” 
Loud  fhouts  of  applaufe  enfued;  Edward  was 
ele&ed  by  the  unanimous  refolutions  of  the  whole 
affembly,’  and  fome  time  after  crowned  at  Win- 
chefter  with  great  demonftrations  of  duty  and 
affection  from  his  people.  I  his  ceremony  was  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  infults  on  the  Danes ;  but  the 
king  by  his  lenity  foon  reconciled  them  to  his 
government,  and  the  diftineftion  of  Danes  and 
Englilh  in  a  Ihort  time  vanifhed. 

Edward  began  his  reign  by  refuming  all  the 
grants  of  his  immediate  predeceffors.  The  poverty 
of  the  crown  convinced  the  nation  that  this  was 
abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  as  the  burden  was  laid 
chiefly  on  the  Danes,  the  nation  was  pleafed  to 
fee  them  reduced  to  an  equality  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  His  feverity  to  the  queen  dowager  his 
mother,  though  it  expofed  him  to  more  cenfure, 
was  not  univerfally  difapproved ;  and  the  nation 
in  general  was  not  dilplealed,  at  feeing  Emma 
ffripped  of  the  treafures  lhe  had  amaffed,  and 
confined,  during  the  remainder  ot  her  life,  in  a 
monaftery  at  Winchefler. 

The  Englilh  had  indulged  the  flattering  hopes, 
that  by  Edward’s  accellion  they  Ihould  for  ever  be 
delivered  from  the  dominion  ot  foreigners  ;  but 
difappointment  followed  their  fanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  king  having  been  educated  among 
the  Normans,  had  imbibed  ffrong  prejudices  in 
favour  of  their  manners.  His  attachment  to  them 
leffened  gradually  the  affections  of  his  fubjects, 
efpeciallv  when  the  court  become  filled  with  them. 
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and  the  principal  dignities  of  the  church  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  thole  ftrangers.  Their  intereff  was  fo 
great  that  no  favours  were  to  be  obtained  but 
by  their  interpofition.  Their  language,  cuftoms, 
and  laws,  became  falhionable  in  England.  The 
people  ftudied  the  French  tongue,  while  the 
courtiers  imitated  that  nation  in  their  drefs,  equi¬ 
page,  and  entertainments.  Their  influence  gave 
great  offence  to  the  pride  of  Godwin.  He  made 
frequent  remonftrances  to  the  king,  but  in  vain. 
He  complained  to  the  people.  They  agreed  with 
him  in  fentiments;  and  the  earl  perceiving  he 
Ihould  be  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  determined 
to  take  the  ftrft  opportunity  of  making  Edward’s 
foreign  favourites  feel  the  weight  of  his  refent- 
ment.  An  event  foon  happened  which  enabled  him 
to  put  his  intentions  in  execution. 

Euftace,  count  of  Bolognc,  had  »  p,  TO  a 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  king,  and  paffmg  '  *  4  • 

through  Dover,  on  his  return,  one  of  his  train, 
fent  before  to  provide  lodgings,  behaving  in  a  very 
infolent  manner,  loft  his  life  in  the  quarrel  he  had 
occafioned.  On  which  Euftace  and  his  fervants 
when  arrived  renewed  the  conteft,  and  killed  the 
mailer  of  the  houle,  who  had  been  before  wounded 
in  the  fray.  This  violence  the  inhabitants  refented. 
A  tumult  followed,  in  which  near  twenty  perfons 
were  killed  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  count  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  w'as  obliged  to  efcape 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace  by  flight.  Euftace 
returned  to  Edward,  and  made  moll  grievous  com¬ 
plaints.  The  king,  without  enquiring  into  the 
affair,  ordered  Godwin,  in  whofe  government  Dover 
lay,  to  march  immediately  with  a  body  of  troops, 
and  put  the  town  under  military  execution. 
Godwin  refufed  peremptorily  to  obey,  obferving 
jullly,  that  the  Englilh  were  not  ufed  to  be  con¬ 
demned  unheard ;  that  the  fuppofed  guilty  ought 
to  have  a  fair  trial  by  law ;  and  that  the  riot  in 
Dover  was  occafioned  by  an  infolent  foreigner, 
who  Ihould  be  furrendered  to  juftice,  and  fuller  for 
the  mifehief  he  had  done ;  and  that  to  inflidt 
punilhment  before  the  accufed  were  convidted, 
would  be  an  infringement  of  every  law,  either 
human  or  divine.  The  free  manner  in  which  thefe 
fentiments  were  delivered,  provoked  Edward ;  he 
conllrued  them  as  an  infult,  and  refolved  to  make 
the  earl  feel  the  effedts  of  his  refentment.  An 
occafion  for  fo  doing  very  foon  offered.  The 
Welch  had  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  the 
Englilh.  Edward  fummoned  a  general  affembly  of 
the  kingdom  at  Gloucefter,  to  enquire  into  the 
caufes  of  thofe  difturbances.  The  Welch  accufed 
Godwin  and  his  fon,  in  their  abfence,  as  the  ag- 
greffors.  They  were  therefore  cited  before  the 
council,  and,  on  refufing  to  obey  the  fummons, 
were  banilhed  the  kingdom.  Godwin  retired  to 
the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  Harold 
his  fon  to  Ireland,  where  they  found  fhelter  from 
the  frowns  of  incenfed  majefty.  But  the  avenging 
fpirit  of  the  king  was  not  yet  fatisfied ;  it  fell  upon 
Edgitha,  the  accomplilhed  daughter  of  Godwin, 
O  Edward’s 
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Edward’s  confort.  It  is  faid,  he  had  never  co¬ 
habited  with  this  amiable  lady  fince  their  nuptials ; 
and  now,  after  having  confifcated  the  eftates  of 
the  father  and  his  fons,  he  ftripped  the  daughter 
of  every  thing  valuable*  and  confined  her  in  a 
monaftery  at  Warewel.  To  prevent  the  murmurs 
of  his  people,  which  he  imagined  this  proceeding 
might  excite,  he  abolifhed  the  odious  tax  of  Dane- 
gelt.  The  reafons  which  originally  rendered  it 
neceffary  had  long  ceafed,  but  the  burdenfome 
import  was  ftill  continued.  This  adion,  exceed¬ 
ingly  acceptable  to  the  Englifh,  anfwered  the  king’s 
intention;  it  endeared  him  to  his  fubjeds,  and 
they  became  more  ftrongly  than  ever  attached  to 
his  perfon.  About  this  time  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  arrived  in  England,  and  met  with  a 
grateful  return  for  the  kmdnefs  he  had  fhewn 
Edward  in  his  exile.  This  vifit,  exceeding  pleafing 
to  the  nobles,  was  attended  with  confequences  they 
could  not  polfibly  forefee;  for  William  alledged  as 
one  reafon  for  his  invafion,  that,  during  his  rtay, 
Edward  had  made  a  will  in  his  favour,  and  therein 
conflituted  him  heir  of  his  dominions.  The  duke 
wras  highly  fatisfied  with  his  reception,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Normandy  loaded  with  presents.  Scon 
altei  his  departure,  Emma,  the  queen  dowager, 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  was  brought  down 
with  forrow  to  her  grave. 


A.  D.  ioc 2.  Godw m,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
*”  eari  of  Flanders,  had  now  raifed  a 
powerful  fquadron;  and  being  joined  by  his  fon 
Haiold  tiom  Ireland,  he  entered  every  harbour 
on  the  fouthern  coaft,  feized  all  the  fhips,  and  ex¬ 
horted  his  adherents,  who  reforted  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  to  affilt  him  in  procuring  juftice  againft 
the  tyranny  of  infolent  foreigners.  He  now’ pro¬ 
ceeded  without  delay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  city  of  London  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
conrulion,  and  the  king  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  infurgerits. 
-But,  by  the  interpofition  of  his  nobility,  Edward 
was  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  propofals  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  God¬ 
win’s  declaiming  all  intentions  of  violence 'againft 
the  perfon  of  his  fovereign,  and  defiring  only  to 
juftify  himfelf  by  a  fair  and  open  trial.  Convinced 
that  it  would  be  ineffedual  to  oppofe  the  powerful 
mterceflion  of  his  nobles,  Edward  agreed 'to  pardon 
Godwin,  and  a  convention  was  concluded,  wherein 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  ear  1  fliould  give  hoftao-es 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  all  the  Normans 
fhould  be  expelled  the  kingdom.  To  this  laf 
article  the  king  conferred  with  great  r  el  usance 
and  not  having  power  fufficient  to  fecure  the  hofta 
ges,  he  fent  them  to  the  court  of  Normandy 
ooon  after  this  event,  Godwin  was  rtruck  with  ar 
apoplectic  fit  while  fitting  at  the  king’s  table,  anc 
met  three  days  after.  His  power  did  not  end  witl 
his  deatn,  being  transferred  to  his  fon  Harold 
vho  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  Effex 
vent,  Suffex,  and  WefTex,  and  mthe  office  of  rtewarc 

^  H  f  mi§’S  h,Tlh°ld-  BS  his  great  affability  anc 
addrefs  Harold  gained  the  friendffiip  of  Edward 

and  both  the  nobles  and  people  were  ftronofy  at 
tached  to  his  interert.  He  furpaffed  his  father  ir 
abilities  and  fo  conduced  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  Englifh  were  fupported  againft  tffi 
oiman  intereft,  and  the  olive-branch,  in  thehanc 
ofwa^7,  fl0Unllled  "Effected  by  the  calamities 


A.  D.  iocx.  ,  c  principal  military  enterprize 
1  1  y_mdfrtaken  in  this  reign,  was  on  the 

borders  of  the  kingdom.  Macbeth,  a  Scottifh 
nobleman,  having  murdered  Duncan  his  lawful 
fovereign  and  bamfhed  his  fon  Malcolm  Kenmure 
ufurped  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  *  upon  which 
r  d’  farjof  Northumberland,  whofe  daughter 
Duncan  nad  married,  marched  with  an  army  into 
4  • 


Scotland  againft  the  bloody  ufurper,  whom  he  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  eftablifhed 
Malcolm  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  The 
Welch  alfo,  who  had  invaded  the  weftern  borders, 
were  repulfed  by  Harold,  who,  purfuing  them  into 
their  country,  at  laft  reduced  them  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mity  that  they  applied  to  Edward  in  the  molt 
Jubmiffive  manner  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
them,  upon  their  prefenting  him  with  the  head  of 
Griffith  their  prince. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  when  earl  Godwin 
was  reftored  to  the  king’s  favour,  he  gave  holtages 
for  his  good  behaviour,  who  w  ere  fent  to  the  court 
of  Normandy.  Among  thefe  were  Ulnoth  the 
brother,  and  Hacune  the  nephew  of  Flarold. 

1  hey  ftill  continued  in  confinement,  though  the 
death  of  Godwin  had  releafed  them  from  their 
obligations.  Harold  was  uneafy  at  fuch  near  re¬ 
lations  being  detained  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
afraid  left  William  fhould  take  part  with  Edgar, 
and  retain  them  as  a  check  to  his  ambition.  He, 
therefore,  by  pleading  before  the  king  his  entire 
fubmiffion,  duty,  and  fervices,  obtained  his  per- 
miffion  to  releafe  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  fet 
!  out  w  ith  a  numerous  retinue;  but  a- violent  ftorm 
overtook  him  in  his  paffage,  and  drove  him  on 
the  French  coaft,  into  the  territory  of  Guy,  count 
of  Ponthieu,  who  detained  him  prifoner  at  his 
court,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant  fum  for  his 
ranfom.  Harold  acquainted  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  with  his  fituation,  the  nature  of  his  com- 
miffion,  and  the  intent  of  his  journey;  who. imme¬ 
diately  ordered  Guy  to  fet  his  prifoner  at  liberty. 
Harold  immediately  repaired  to  William’s  court, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonftration 
of  refped  and  friendftiip.  William,  wffio  was  no 
ft ranger  to  the  power  of  Harold,  after  having  ex- 
preffed  his  willingnefs  to  deliver  up  the  hoftages, 
took  that  opportunity  of  difclofing  to  him  the  great 
Secret  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  'crown  of  England, 
from  the  will  which  he  had  been  affu red  Edward 
intended  to  make  in  his  favour ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  folicited  Harold’s  intereft,  making  profeffions 
of  the  utmoft  gratitude,  in  return  for  fo  great  an 
obligation  ;  and  to  attach  him  more  firmly  to  his 
fide,  William  offered  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  provided  he  would  fwear  folemnly  to 
fupport  his  pretenfions.  Harold  was  greatly  fur- 
prized;  but  being  fenfible  he  fliould  never  recover 
his  own  liberty,  nor  that  of  the  exiles,  if  he  refufed 
the  offered  terms,  he  profeffed  his  refolution  of 
Supporting  Edward’s  pretended  will,  w  ith  all  the 
alliftance  in  his  power.  William  loaded  him  with 
favours ;  but  in  order  to  render  the  oath  more 
facred,  he  employed  an  artifice,  well  adapted  to 
the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  by  conveying  under 
the  altar  the  relics  of  fome  of  the  1110ft  diftinguifhed 
martyrs.  When  Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  he 
lhewed  him  the  relics,  and  admonifhed  him  to 
obferve,  with  the  utmoft  reverence,  an  obligation 
that  had  been  ratified  w  ith  fo  tremendous  a  fandion. 
Harold  renewed  his  profeffions,  while  he  con¬ 
temned  the  ftratagem  of  William,  and  found  ca- 
fuiftry  fufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  juftify  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  an  oath,  extorted  from  fear.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  wdth  the  hoftages,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  oppofe  the  duke  of  Normandy  with  his 
whole  power.  The  eafier  to  accomplilh  this  end, 
and  to  further  his  future  defigns,  he  continued  to 
pradife  every  art  of  popularity ;  and  by  his  expe¬ 
dition  againft  the  Welch,  but  more  efpecially  his. 
generous  treatment  of  Morcar  and  Edw-ard,  who 
had  expelled  lofti  his  brother,  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  from  his  government,  fecured  to  him, 
againft  all  oppofition,  the  public  favour.  Harold 
not  only  prevailed  on  the  king  to  pardon  the 
orthumbrians,  and  to  confirm  Morcar  in  the 
government,  he  even  married  Morcar’s  fifter,  thereby 
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breaking  all  meafures  with  William,  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  Edwin,  the  younger  brother,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mercia ;  on  which  Tofti,  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  a  rage,  repaired  to  earl  Baldwin  his 
father-in-law,  in  Flanders.  Thefe,  and  other  for¬ 
tunate  incidents  gained  him  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen,  and  all  England  was  engaged  in  his 
intereft.  & 

A.  D.  106c.  Edward,  now  opprefled  under  the 
weight  of  age  and  infirmities,  feems 
to  have  been  irrefolute,  even  at  this  period,  with 
rcfpeCt  to  fecuring  the  fucceifion ;  and  in  this  un¬ 
certainty  died,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1066,  in 
the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign. 

1  his  prince  had  a  fine  and  noble  perfon,  but  not 
a  genius  anfwerable  to  it.  Fie  was  moderate  in  all 
his  appetites  ;  not  fubjeCt  to  violent  paflions,  and 
equally  free  from  pride  and  ofientation.  As  to 
his  piety,  for  which  the  monks  have  fo  highly 
extolled  him,  perhaps  the  beft  infiance  that  can  be 
produced  of  it  was  his  converting  a  little  mo- 
naftery  into  a  mofi  beautiful  cathedral,  named 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  which  he  endowed  with  rich 
revenues,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Here  he 
built  his  own  fepulchre,  which  has  lince  been  the 
common  burying  place  of  our  Englilh  monarchs. 
His  continence  certainly  proceeded  not  from  reli¬ 
gious  motives,  and  his  treatment  of  his  mother  is 
entirely  inexcufable.  However,  it  is  faid,  he  was 
punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  The  mofi  commend¬ 
able  and  filming  part  of  his  character,  which  re¬ 
flected  a  luflre  upon  the  reign  of  Edward,  was  his 
attention  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  As  a  le- 
giflator,  he  deferves  the  higheft  applaufe.  He 
collected  the  laws  of  his  predecefl'ors,  Ethelbert, 
Ina,  and  Allied,  and  digefled  them  into  one  body, 
which  he  called.  The  common  law  of  England. 
This  compilation,  though  now  loft,  was  long  re¬ 
garded  by  the  people  as  a  mofi  precious  treafure. 
They  were  probably  the  foundation  of  the  charters 
granted  to  Henry  I.  Henry  III.  and,  above  all, 
of  the  Great  Charter,  or  Magna  Charta,  granted 
by  king  John,  which  is  juftly  conlidered  as  con¬ 
taining  the  great  outlines  of  the  Englilh  conftitu- 
tion.  Tq.finifli  the  picture  of  Edward’s  character 
in  few  words ;  he  had  not  any  aCtive  virtues,  nor 
any  atrocious  vices. 

HAROLD.  II. 

A.  D.  1066.  Harold  II.  had  taken  his  meafures 
’10  well  before  Edward’s  death,  that  he 
amended  his  vacant  throne  without  oppofition. 
Edgar  Atheling,  fon  of  Edmund  Ironfide,  the  un¬ 
doubted  heir  to  the  crown  wras  overlooked,  and  the 
claim  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  w'as  not  even  men¬ 
tioned.  I  he  citizens  of  London,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people  in  general  were  unanimous  in  their 
w  1  flies.  Harold  was  therefore  crowned  on  the  day 
after  Edward’s  death,  by  Aldred,  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  aflem- 
biy  of  the  flates.  The  firft  aCts  of  his  reign  were 
exceeding  popular;  fuch  as  feemed  to  juftify,  in 
tne  fulleft  manner,  the  favourable  opinion  that  had 
been  entertained  of  him.  He  eafed  his  fubjects 
or  fevcral  taxes,  liftened  to  their  complaints,  and 
difpemed  juftice  with  an  impartial  hand.  He 
knew  that  Edgar  Atheling  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  as  being  the  only  remaining  heir  of  their 
antient  kings  ;  he  therefore,  to  make  the  friends  of 
that  prince  eafy,  created  him  earl  of  Oxford^  gave 
nim  a  liberal  education,  and  treated  him  with  the 
utmoft  refpeCt.  By  thefe  prudent  meafures  the 
vome  oi  faction  was  no  longer  heard  ;  and  vet  not- 
withftandmg  Harold  had  no  competitor  at  home, 
fie  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  duke 


of  Normandy  was  making  preparations  to  wreft  the 
fceptre  from  his  hand  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Tofti, 
his  brother,  having  been  furnifhed  with  fifips  and" 
troops  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  plundered  the  Ifle 
of  YV  lght,  and  then  failed  to  Sandwich;  from  thence 
he  proceeded  northward,  entered  the  Humber,  and 
made  a  defcent  in  Yorkfhire.  Soon  after,  having- 
been  joined  by  Harfagar,  king  of  Norway,  who 
came  attended  by  three  hundred  fail,  the  united 
fleets  began  to  ravage  the  country  on  all  lides 
when  Morcar  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin 
earl  of  Mercia,  having  haftily  collected  fome  forces, 
ventured  to  give  them  battle,  but  were  defeated 
and  unfortunately  (lain.  Harold  w'as  no  fooner  in- 
foimed  of  this  defeat,  than  he  halted  with  an  army 
to  the  protection  of  his  people,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  join  his  ftandard.  Marching  with 
great  expedition,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Standford-bridge,  on  the  river  Derwent.  A  ge¬ 
neral  and  bloody  engagement  enfued.  The  armies 
are  faid  to  have  confifted  each  of  fixty  thoufand 
men,  and  the  battle  continued  from  feven  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  laft  vic¬ 
tory  declared  in  favour  of  Harold;  Tofti  and  Har¬ 
fagar  were  fiain ;  and  their  fleet  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  ;  who  generoufly  gave  the  fon  of 
Harfagar  his  liberty,  and  allowed  him  to  depait 
with  twenty  veffels. 

The  king  had  fcarcely  received  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  friends,  when  news  was  brought  him, 
that  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  landed  in 
the  fouth  of  England  wfith  a  great  army.  A  laro-e 
fleet  which  Harold  had  affembled,  and  which  had 
cruized  all  fummer  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  had  been 
difmifled,  on  a  falfe  report  having  been  circu¬ 
lated,  that  William,  difcouraged  by  contrary  winds, 
had  laid  alide  his  intended  expedition.  Flence  the 
Norman  fleet  proceeded  without  interruption,  and 
arrived  at  Pevenfey  in  Suflex,  where  the  army 
quietly  difembarked.  The  duke,  as  he  leaped  on 
fhore,  happened  to  ftumble  and  fall,  but  had  the 
prefence  of  mind  to  turn  the  omen  to  his  advantage, 
by  faying  aloud,  that  he  had  taken  pofleflion  of  die 
country. 

For  fome  time  the  Normans  had  been  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  valour;  and  the  profpeCt  of  glory 
and  advantage  which  prefented  themfelves,  engaged 
a  vaft  number  of  volunteers  to  join  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  ^againft  England.  The  fame  of  the  intended 
invafton  fpread  abroad,  and  multitudes  crouded  to 
tender  their  fervices,  with  their  vaflals  and  retainers. 
The  Norman  found  lefs  difficulty  in  compleating 
his  levies,  than  in  choofing  the  moft  hardy  veterans^ 
and  in  rejecting  the  offers  of  thofe  who  were  im¬ 
patient  to  acquire  fame  under  fo  renowned  a  leader. 
William,  therefore  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  whereby 
he  was  enabled  to  contend  for  a  crown,  which  the 
people  had  unanimoufly  placed  on  the  head  of 
Harold.  William  could  plead  neither  right  of 
election,  nor  that  of  inheritance ;  nc-t  even  a  party 
in  England  was  formed  in  his  favour.  But  im¬ 
pelled  by  ambition  and  revenge,  he  refolved  to 
purfue  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  and  ground  on 
conqueft  a  right  he  could  not  fupport  by  any  legal 
claim.  He  fent  ambafladors  to  Harold,  upbraid¬ 
ing  him  with  breach  of  faith,  and  fummoning  him 
to  refign  the  pofleflion  of  the  crown.  Harold  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  with  threats  ;  he  anfwered, 
that  he  was  able  to  defend  his  right  againft  anv  one 
who  fhould  dare  to  difpute  it.  By  this  fpirited  re¬ 
ply  William  was  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to 
expeCl  from  negotiation.  An  invafion  of  England 
was  therefore  refolved  on.  Many  circumftances  con¬ 
curred  to  favour  an  enterprize,  which  otherwife  mult 
have  appeared  romantic.  William  was  celebrated  for 
his  valour;  he  had  triumphed  over  the  joint  efforts 
of  France  and  the  neighbouring  pi  inces.  The  Nor¬ 
mans 
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mans  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people ;  all  the  war¬ 
riors  of  Europe  were  defirous  of  lerving  under  his 
ftandard,  and  of  {haring  in  the  fpoils  of  a  tiouriihing 
people.  The  emperor  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
iffued  a  proclamation, permitting  all  hisvaiials  to  fei  v  e 
under  him.  The  count  of  Anjou  aflifted  him  with  a 
conftderable  body  of  forces ;  the  count  of  Ponthieu 
followed  his  example.  Euilace  count  of  Bologne 
joined  him  in  perfon.  The  count  of  Bretagne  fent 
him  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men,  under  the  com 
mand  of  his  eldeft  fon.  But  what  efpecially  tended 
to  render  William’s  expedition  iuccefsful,  was  the 
pope’s  declaration  in  his  favour.  He  font  him  a 
confecrated  banner,  and  by  publifhing  a  bull,  de¬ 
claring  the  juftice  of  William’s  caufe,  animated  all 
the  Chriftian  powers  to  afiift  him  in  his  enterprize. 
Harold  was  declared  a  perjured  ufurper,  and  every 
perfon  excommunicated,  who  dared  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  validity  of  William’s  pretenfions. 

The  date  of  England  at  this  time  alfo  increafed 
his  hope  of  fuccefs.  A  peace  of  fifty  years  had 
foftened  the  difpofitions  of  the  Englifh.  Their 
love  of  their  country  was  exchanged  for  effeminate 
luxury.  And  when  the  armament  of  William  had 
now  fecured  a  landing,  Harold  had  loft  many  biave 
men  in  the  late  action.  He  likewife  found  himlelf 
weakened  by  the  defertion  of  his  old  foldiers, 
who,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  fecretly  withdrew 
from  their  colours.  Happy  might  it  have  been,  if 
this  brave  prince  had  coolly  weighed  thefe  alarming 
circumftances  in  the  fcale  of  calm  deliberation. 
Gurth,  his  brother,  beginning  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  the  event,  advifed  the  king  to  protract  the  war. 
He  obferved,  that  it  was  for  the  intereft  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy  to  attempt  a  fpeedy  decifion, 
and  to  put  his  whole  fortune  upon  the  iffue  of  a 
lingle  battle  ;  but  that  the  king  of  England  had 
more  certain  and  lefs  dangerous  means  of  infuring 
fuccefs.  That  the  enemy,  having  no  refources,  in 
cafe  they  were  defeated,  would  fight  to  the  laft 
extremity  ;  but  if  they  were  harraffed  by  fmall 
fkirmifhes,  diftreffed  by  want  of  provifions,  and 
drawn  into  the  country,  fatigued  by  the  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  deep  roads,  and  the  diftrefsful  circumftances 
of  approaching  winter,  they  muft  of  courfe  fall  an 
eafy  prey,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  that  if 
he  acted  only  upon  the  defend ve,  the  Englifh,  fee¬ 
ing  their  property  and  liberty  in  danger,  would  fly 
to  his  army  for  lhelter ;  and  that,  at  leaft,  if  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  hazard  a  general  engage¬ 
ment,  he  ought  not  to  expofe  his  own  valuable  life, 
on  which  depended  the  fafety  and  independence  of 
the  kingdom. 

Harold,  whofe  martial  fpirit  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  cautious  maxims  of  deliberate  pru¬ 
dence,  rejected  this  wholefome  advice  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
fident  was  he  of  fuccefs,  that  he  offered  William  a 
fum  of  money,  if  he  would  prevent  the.effufion  of 
blood  and  depart  the  kingdom,  the  conqueft  of 
w  hich  was  a  mere  romantic  attempt ;  but  the  duke, 
in  return,  required  Harold,  either  to  refign  the 
kingdom,  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fealty,  to  fubmit  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or  to  fight  him  in  Angle 
combat.  To  which  Harold  replied,  that  the  God  of 
battles  would  foon  be  the  arbitrator  of  their  diffe¬ 
rences.  The  two  armies  were  now  encamped  very 
near  each  other.  Having,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Gurth,  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  when  Ha¬ 
rold  faw  them  in  force,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  his  refolve,  and  on  his 
return,  propofed  retreating  to  London  in  order  to 
augment  his  army.  Gurth  oppofed  the  meafure 
with  fome  warmth,  obferving  to  the  king,  that  he 
had  now  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat ;  that  his  ho¬ 
nour  was  engaged  ;  and  that  to  retire  a  fingle  ftep 
might  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences ;  that 
he  ihould  have  maturely  confidered  his  advice  be¬ 
fore  he  had  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  at 


prefent  he  had  only  the  alternative  to  choofc,  either 
to  conquer,  or  perifn. 

The  Engliih  had  taken  poft  on  the  declivity'  of 
a  hill,  and  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Normans  in 
number.  Harold  had  loft  many  of  his  men  in  the 
engagement  at  Standford-bridge,  and  others  fince 
had  deferted  from  his  banner ;  yet ftill  heentertained 
fuch  prefumptuous  hopes  of  victory,  that  he  fuffered 
his  foldiers  to  fpend  the  night  before  the  battle  in 
jollity  and  riot;  whereas  the  Normans  palled  the 
night  in  aCts  of  devotion.  At  break  of  day  the 
duke  himfelf  heard  mafs  in  public,  and  received  the 
communion.  While  arming  he  happened  to  place 
his  breaft-plate  upfide  down,  which  he  conft rued 
into  a  lucky  omen,  faying,  fmiling,  it  only  iignified 
that  the  ftrength  of  his  dukedom  fhould  on  that 
day  be  converted  into  the  ftrength  of  a  kingdom. 
He  hung  about  his  neck  the  relics  of  faints,  on 
which  Harold  had  fworn  to  aflift  him ;  and  then 
gave  orders  for  a  confecrated  banner,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  pope,  to  be  carried  in  front  of 
the  army.  Elaving  thus  drawn  all  the  aid  he  could 
from  fuperftition  to  encourage  his  men,  he  fum- 
moned  his  officers  together,  and  made  them  a  fpeech 
fuitable  to  the  occalion.  He  obferved  that  a  refo- 
lute  courage  would  be  required  in  the  approaching 
hour  of  combat,  the  prize  of  victory  being  exceed¬ 
ing  valuable,  and  the  deftrudtion  attending  a  defeat, 
inevitable;  that  if  their  martial  fpirit  could  con¬ 
quer  a  kingdom,  they  would  be  juftfy  entitled  to 
its  poffeffions  as  a  reward  of  their  valour ;  but  that 
if,  by  a  remiflion  of  their  known  courage,  they  loft 
the  day,  an  enraged  enemy  would  hang  upon  their 
rear,  the  fea  would  meet  them  to  oppofe  their  re¬ 
treat,  and  an  ignominious  death  be  the  certain  pu- 
nifhment  of  negligence  or  timidity ;  that  the  enemy 
was  enervated  by  luxury,  and  a  negleff  of  mili¬ 
tary  difeipline,  having  had  a  peace  of  fifty  years ; 
that  the  army  of  the  ufurper  had  conceived  a  refent- 
mentagainft  him,  on  account  ot  his  having  referved 
to  himfelf  the  whole  plunder  in  the  late  engagement 
at  Standford-bridge  ;  that  Harold,  confcious  of  his 
own  breach  of  faith,  anathematized  by  the  pope, 
and  forfaken  of  heaven  for  his  crimes,  w  ould  either 
dread  to  face  them  in  the  field,  or  be  overtaken 
there  by  the  fate  he  juftly  merited;  that  he  doubted 
not  but  they  would  behave  confident  with  their 
wonted  bravery,  maintain  their  character  like  men 
accuftomed  to  conquer,  and,  with  him,  leave  the 
event  to  the  Lord  God  of  hofts. 

The  awful  moment  now  drawing  near,  which  was 
to  determine  the  fate  of  Harold  and  England, 
William  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines.  The  firft 
confided  of  light  armed  infantry;  the  lecond  was 
compofed  of  heavy  armed  battalions ;  and  the  third 
of  cavalry,  at  w  hofe  head  he  placed  himfelf;  thefe 
were  fo  difpofed,  that  ftretching  beyond  the  infan¬ 
try  they  flanked  each  wing  of  the  army.  Harold, 
not  having  cavalry  able  to  cope  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  w  hich  made  five  parts  in  fix  of  their  whole 
force,  commanded  all  his  horfemen  to  difmount, 
and  formed  his  army  into  one  deep  Roman  phalanx, 
defended  in  their  rear  by  woods,  and  in  front  by  a 
deep  ditch  and  a  line  of  hurdles.  The  ground  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy  was  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  he  placed  his  men  in  luch  a  compact 
body,  that  their  fhields  joined  together,  not  having 
any  opening  between  them.  They  were  armed 
only  with  Danifh  battle  axes,  javelins  or  darts,  not 
making  ufe  of  either  long  or  crofs  bows,  both  Oi 
w7hich  were  employed  by  the  Normans  with  great 
fk  ill  and  fuccefs.  TheKentifh  men  formed  the  van  of 
the  army,  a  poft  they  always  claimed  as  tneir  due  ; 
|  while  the  brave  citizens  of  London  guarded  the 
!  ftandard.  The  king  placed  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry,  exprefling  in  his  countenance  a 
determined  bravery,  and  in  his  addrels  to  his 
foldiers,  a  fixed  refolution  to  conquer  or  die. 
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'  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Normans,  moving  || 
in  regular  order  of  battle,  and  finging  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  the  fong  of  Reland,  one  of  their  diftin- 
guilhed  warriors.  Their  fir  ft  charge  was  made 
with  the  utmoft  fury,  which  the  Englilh  received 
with  equal  valour.  Liberty  infpired  the  Engl ifh; 
glory,  blended  with  defpair,  the  Normans.  The 
tormer  knew  that  every  thing  they  held  dear  de-  I 
pended  upon  their  valour;  the  latter,  that  a  retreat 
was  impollible.  The  lword  of  Harold  performed 
wonders  ;  death  followed  each  fatal  blow  ;  the  Nor¬ 
mans  were  aftonifhed  at  the  power  of  his  arm. 
William  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  from  fquadron  to 
fquadron,  animating  by  words,  encouraging  by 
example;  yet  Englilh  valour  obliged  the  Normans 
to  retire  in  fome  diforder;  they  returned  to  the 
charge ;  were  again  driven  back ;  and  victory  fecmed  1 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Harold.  But  recovering  I 
their  ranks,  they  furrounded  fome  thoufands  of  the 
Englilh  who  were  cut  in  pieces.  William  having  I 
rallied  his  left  wing  which  had  fled,  led  his  troops 
to  aflault  the  main  body  of  the  Englilh  which  re-  J 
mained  on  the  hill,  commanding  his  archers  to 
fhoot  their  arrows  high  up  into  the  air,  and  at  the 
fame  time  his  cavalry  prefling  fonyards,  aflaulted  I 
their  front  with  furious  intrepidity  •  yet  fuch  was  I 
the  impenetrable  firmnefs  of  the  ordei'  in  which  they  I 
were  drawn  up,  that  all  attempts  to  break  them 
failed. 

William  perceiving  how  much  his  forces  were 
difcouraged  by  a  fruitlefs  attempt,  had  recourle  to 
artifice.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  make  a  retreat  I 
in  a  hafly  manner,  that  feemed  to  indicate  a  flight. 
The  courage  of  the  Englifh,  heated  by  action,  drew  I 
them  from  the  hill.  They  purfued  the  Normans, 
whom  they  conlidered  as  a  flying  enemy,  into  the 
plain.  Whereupon  the  duke  facing  about  with  his  I 
troops,  repulfed  his  purfuers  with  great  {laughter.  I 
Harold  and  his  tw’o  brothers,  with  part  of  his  army 
remained  the  whole  time  upon  the  fummit  of  the  I 
hill,  aware  probably  of  the  feint  by  which  his  in-  j 
cautious  foldiers  were  deceived,  and  wEich  their  I 
ardour  rendered  it  impollible  for  him  to  prevent.  I 
The  remainder  of  his  fcattered  forces  regained  their  I 
poll,  and  now  a  fmallbody  of  brave  warriors,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  example  of  their  king,  W'ho  fought  on 
foot  the  whole  day,  and  flew  many  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand,  kept  their  ranks  unbroken;  nor  I 
could  William  with  all  the  efforts  he  caufcd  his 
troops  to  make,  diifolve  this  determined  phalanx ;  I 
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fo  that  the  fate  of  the  day  remained  undecided  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  the  clofe  of  day,  when 
Harold  was  killed  by  the  random  foot  of  an  arrow; 
which  entering  at  the  ball  of  his  eye  penetrated  into 
his  brain.  His  two  brothers  were  alfo  numbered 
among  the  flain.  The  courage  or  rather  hopes  of 
the  Englifh  fell  with  thefe  undaunted  leaders. 
They  immediately  gave  way  in  feveral  places,  and 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  their  flandard 
and  victory  with  the  Norman  conqueror.  In  this 
decilive  battle  of  Haftings,  William  had  three 
horfes  killed  under  him,  and  loft  near  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men ;  but  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  was  ftill  more 
confiderable:  itcontinued  from  fun-riling  to fun-fet. 
The  body  of  king  Harold  was  found  befmeared 
with  blood,  v  hich  William  reftored  to  his  mother, 
who  buried  it  in  Waltham  Abbey.  By  his  firlt 
wife,  whofe  name  is  unknown,  he  had  three  fons, 
Godwin,  Edmund,  and  Magnus.  By  his  fecond, 
named  Algitha,  he  had  one  fon,  called  Wolf,  who 
was  knighted  by  William  Rufus,  and  two  daughters; 
the  firft  of  whom  fpent  her  days  in  a  convent, 
and  the  fecond  married  Waldemar,  king  of  Ruflia, 
by  whom  fhe  had  a  daughter,  efpoufed  to  Walde¬ 
mar,  king  of  Denmark. 

Harold,  a  prince  who  merited  a  better  fate,  wras 
the  laft  in  the  line  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ;  and  with 
him  fell  for  a  time  the  ffandard  of  Englifh  liberty. 
His  perfon  was  adorned  with  gracefulnefs,  dignity, 
and  ftrength.  His  temper  was  humane ;  his  man¬ 
ners  affable  and  exceeding  popular.  He  had  refo- 
lution  and  courage  which  no  dangers  could  inti¬ 
midate.  In  his  political  and  military  talents  he 
had  no  equal  among  his  countrymen.  He  loved 
his  friends,  he  loved  his  fubjedts,  he  was  a  champion 
for  freedom,  and  fell  in  its  defence.  His  wifli  was 
that  of  every  true  Englifhman,  not  to  furvive 
the  conftitution,  nor  be  enflaved  by  a  foreign 
enemy. 

The  Norman  writers  have  traduced  the  character 
of  this  king,  with  a  view  to  exalt  that  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  but  the  bravery  of  Harold  was  only  one  of 
many  virtues  by  which  he  wras  diffinguiflied.  Upon 
the  whole  he  was  worthy  of  that  crown,  which  the 
free  fuffrages  of  the  people  had  placed  on  his  head; 
and  upon  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  famous 
heroes,  we  may  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  Harold 
the  unfortunate,  loft  his  life  in  defence  of  that  li¬ 
berty,  w'hich  William  the  conqueror,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  laboured  to  deftroy. 
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The  Norman  line.  From  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen ,  containing  the  fpace 

of  about  eighty-eight  years . 
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WILLIAM  the  CON  Q_U  E  R  O  R. 


Of  whom  defended — Confequences  of  the  battle  of  Ha/lings — His  dominions  diflurbed  by  foreign  intuajions ,  and 
domestic  infur  reftions — Rebellion  of  his  fon  Robert — His  government  of  the  Englifh  and  its  effects — Infances 
of  his  tyranny — A  war  with  France — A  general  furvey  taken  of  all  the  lands  in  England entered  in  a 
book ,  called  Domefday  book — William *s  death ,  character ,  and  family . 


a  tv  -  '  T  T  TIL  LIAM  was  the  natural  fon 
1°  >0'  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 

by  one  of  his  miffrefles,  named  Harlotte,  a  fkinner’s 
daughter  of  Falaife ;  whence  he  was  at  firff  diffin- 
guifhed  by  the  furname  of  The  Baftard,  but  this  he 
afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Conqueror.  Ro- 
No.  6.  *  ' 


bert  having  no  legitimate  iffue,  upon  fetting  out  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  appointed  William  heir 
to  his  dominions,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  this  event  actually  happening,  William 
fucceeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  being 
only  nine  years  of  age.  During  his  minority, 
p  '  Henry 
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Henry  I.  king  of  France,  attacked  his  dominions, 
and  the  barons  of  Normandy,  in  their  contention 
for  power,  railed  feveral  difturbances ;  but  William 
having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  repulfed  the 
former,  reduced  the  latter,  and  effectually  eftablilhed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  dukedom. 

Confternation  prevailed  throughout  England 
when  the  news  was.  circulated  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Flattings,  of  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
the  entire  defeat  of  his  army.  However  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  two  powerful  earls,  retreated  to 
London,  with  the  remnants  of  their  vanquilhed 
forces,  and  in  conjunction  with  Stigand,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  proclaimed  Edgar  Atheling 
king. 

In  the  mean  time  William  directed  his  vengeance 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  Romney,  whom  he  pu- 
nifhed  with  feverity,  for  their  cruel  treatment  of 
fome  Norman  feamen  and  foldiers  who  had  landed 
there;  immediately  after  which  he  made  himfelf 
matter  ol  Dover  without  any  oppotttion.  Here  he 
placed  a  ftrong  garrifon,  knowing  that  this  fortrefs 
would  fecure  him  a  retreat  in-  cafe  of  a  repulfe,  and 
be  a  rnott  convenient  port  for  the  debarkation  of 
neceflary  fupplies.  Dividing  his  army  now  into 
three  bodies,  he  marched  directtly  to  London.  The 
only  one  who  endeavoured  to  impede  his  prop-refs 
was  Fretheric,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who,  to  this 
end,  caufed  a  confiderable  number  of  trees  to  be 
felled  and  laid  acrofs  the  roads.  William  fum- 
moned  the  abbot  to  appear  before  him,  promifing, 
in  cafe  oi  a  ready  compliance,  no  harm  fhould 
happen  to  his  perfon.  The  abbot  obeyed  ;  and, 
being  aiked  why  he  had  endeavoured  to  flop  the 
paffage  of  his  army,  nobly  replied,  «  I  have  done 
no  more  than  my  duty  ;  and  had  others  of  my  rank 
equally  exerted  themfelves,  you  had  never  pene¬ 
trated  fo  far  into  this  country,  nor  fummoned  me 
to  give  an  account  of  my  condudt.”  Struck  with 
the  boldnefs  of  the  abbot,  and  thejuftnefs  of  his 
fentiment,  William  difmiffed  him  without  patting 
the  leaf!  certfure. 

As  the  conqueror  drew  nearer  towards  London, 
the  fpirits  of  the  people  funk  in  proportion  as  he 
advanced.  A  troop  of  five  hundred  Norman  ca¬ 
valry  having  repulfed  a  body  of  Londoners,  the 
inhabitants  ol  Rent  having  fubmittcd  to  William, 
and  the  Borough  of  Southwark  having  been  fet  fire 
to  and  deftroyed,  were  circuihftances  that,  in  the 
highett  degree,  contributed  to  create  a  general  con- 
fufion.  The  earls  Edwin  and  Miorcar  obforving 
that  irrefolution,  difcontent,  and  timidity  prevailed 
in  the  Englilh  council,  and  that  every  profpedt  of 
maintaining  a  fuccefsful  oppolition  was  dittipated, 
marched  with  their  forces  to  the  north  ;  and  no 
fooner  had  the  conqueror  patted  the  Thames  at 
Wallingford,  and  arrived  at  Berkhamftead,  than 
Stigand,  the  primate,  fubmitted  to  his  authority ; 
and  fhortly  afterwards  the  mbft  confiderable  of 
the  nobility,  the  citizens  of  London,  and  even 
Edgar  Atheling,  avowed  allegiance  to  the  Norman, 
and  put  themfelves  under  his  protection. 

William  received  Edgar  with  the  appearance  of 
great  regard  and  affection ;  and  was  fo  far  from 
founding  his  title  to  the  crown  on  afuppofed  rio-ht 
oi  conqueft,  that  he  ufed  his  utmoff  endeavour^ to 
eftablifh  the  notion  of  his  being  heir  to  kino- 
Edward,  fiom  the  appointment  of  that  monarch. 
William  looked  upon  Stigand  with  a  jealous  eye; 
and  Urging  that  he  had  obtruded  himfelf  into  the 
fee,  under  the  ufurpation  of  pope  Benedict  I  X.  he 
refufed  to  be  crowned  by  him,  and  conferred  that 
honour  on  Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York.  The  ce¬ 
remony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  with  great 

A.  D.  1066.  i?  Weftminfter-Abbey, 

on  Lhnttmas-day,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  mott  confiderable  of  the  Englilh  and  Norman 
nobility.  Aldred,  having adminiftered  the  coro- 
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nation  oath  to  the  king,  anointed  him,  and  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head.  Tire  fpectators  exprefledt 
their  aflent  by  the  loudeft  acclamations.  Thefe  fo 
alarmed  the  Norman  loldiers  without,  that  they 
imagined  the  Englilh  were  offering  violence  to  their 
fovereign.  In  revenge  for  the  l'uppofed  affront, 
they  aflaulted  the  populace,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral 
habitations.  As  foon  as  the  king  was  able  to  pafs 
through  the  croud,  he  appeared  among  his  foldiers, 
and  with  difficulty  fuppretted  the  tumult. 

William,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  new  fifo- 
jeCts,  diffemblcd  his  fentimeiks,  beginning  his  refon 
with  difpenfing  impartial  juft  ice,  and  he  conferred 
many  favours  upon  them  ;  yet  thinking  it  impolitic 
to  repofe  an  entire  confidence  in  their  profeflions, 
he  ordered  fortrefles  to  be  eredted  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  removing  to  Barking  in 
Eflex,  where  he  eftablilhed  his  head-quarters,  he 
received  the  fubmiftlon  of  fuch  of  the  nobility  who 
had  not  attended  his  coronation.  Among  thefe 
came  Edric,  nephew  of  Edric  the  traitor,  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  other  confiderable  noble¬ 
men. 

William  having  feized  the  treafure  of  his  prede- 
ceffor,  which  was  depofited  at  Winchefte-r,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  rich  prefents  from  the  opulent  in  all  parts 
of  England,  he  was  hereby  the  better  enabled  to 
reward  his  followers.  He  therefore  diftributed  large 
fums  among  his  troops ;  and  to  teftify  his  gratitude 
to  the  monks,  wffio  had  forwarded  his  fuccefs,  he 
built  a  new  monaftery  near  Haftings,  called  Battle- 
Abbey,  to  pray  for  his-  own  foul  and  that  of 
Harold.  But,  amidft  the  pretended  expreftions  of 
I  regard  for  the  Englilh,  he  took  care  to  place  all 
real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans,*  for, 
though  he  confirmed  the  liberties  and  immunities 
of  London  and  other  cities,  he  difarmed  the  inha¬ 
bitant^,  and  quartered  upon  them  Norman  foldiers, 
leaving  in  no  place  of  ftrength  any  power  able  to 
refift  him.  Thus,  while  his  civil  adminiftration 
wore  the' appearance  of  legal  juftice,  his  military 
inftitutions  refombled  thofe  of  a  tyrant. 

Having  thus,  by  a  mixture  of  lenity-  and  feve¬ 
rity,  eftablilhed  his  fovereignty,  he  determined  to 
gratify  his  vanity  by  a  vifit  to  his  native  country, 
where,  in  the  congratulations  ofhis  antient  fubjedts’ 
he  intended  to  difplay  the  marks  ofhis  own  triumph 
in  his  fignal  fuccefs.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  ad¬ 
miniftration  of  affairs  during  his  abfence  in  the 
hands  of  Odo,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  and  his  coufin 
William  Fitzofborne,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of 
Hertford,  the  king  failed  for  Normandy,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  principal  nobles.  Among  thefe  were 
Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand,  the  two  earls  Edw  in  and 
Morcar,  Waltheof,  the  fon  of  the  brave  Si  ward, 
who,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ferved  to  grace 
his  court,  were  real  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
nation.  The  Englilh  nobility  in  his  train,  willing 
to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  new  fovereign^ 
endeavoured  to  excel  each  other  in  fumptuous 
equipages  and  entertainments.  A  Norman  writer, 
who  was  prefent,  fpeaks  with  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons,  the  workmanlhip  of  their 
plate,  and  the  coftlinefs  of  their  embroideries. 

But  after  the  king's  departure  from  England, 
difeontents  multiplied  every  where,  occafioned  by 
the  intolerable  oppreffions  of  Odo  and  Fitzofborne, 
which  provoked  a  general  indignation  among  the 
people,  and  urged  them  to  take  up  arms  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  their  violated  rights.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kent  were  the  firft  who  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
Norman  yoke.  They  applied  for  aid  to  Euftace, 
count  of  Bologne,  who  landed  a  body  of  forces  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  wffiich  effedting  a 
jundtion  with  the  Kentifhmen,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  garrifon  of  that  place;  but  the  Normans  being 
timely  apprized  of  the  intended  aflault,  the  fort 
was  put  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  and  the  aftajlants 
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were  repulfed  with  great  fiaughter,  the  count  of 

Bologne  being  made  a  prifoner  of  war.  Hercford- 
fliire  and  Sbropfhire  exhibited  the  next  fcenes  of 
confufion.  Edric,  the  forelter,  was  proprietor  of 
great  part  of  thefe  counties,  into  which  the  Nor¬ 
mans  made  frequent  incuriions,  committing  out¬ 
rageous  ahis  of  loience  ,  on  which  Edric,  by  the 
afiiftance  of  the  Welch,  retorted  the  infult,  and 
treated  thole  he  made  prifoners  with  the  utmofb 
feverity. 

Thefe  commotions  haftened  the  return  of  the 
Bing,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  foon  dif- 
concerted  all  the  fchemes  of  the  confpirators. 

I  hofe  w  ho  had  been  moll:  forward  in  a  mutiny, 
either  fled,  or  concealed  themfelves  ;  and  the  con- 
fifcation  oi  their  ellates  enabled  the  conqueror 
farther  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  Norman 
captains ;  and  inrtead  of  punifhing  the  two  regents 
for  their  enormous  exabtions,  he  feemed  rather  to 
approve  what  they  had  done,  which  became  another 
fource  of  difcontent  to  his  fubjebts. 

A.  D.  1068.  William  now  began  to  lofe  all 
confidence  in  his  people,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  reduce  them  to  the  moll  abject  llavery. 
His  armaments  having  involved  him  in  debt,  he 
revived  the  odious  tax,  called  formerly  Dane-geltr 
which  Edward  the  Confelfor  had  abolifhed.  The 
confequences  of  this  arbitrary  meafure  were  infur- 
rections  and  revolts.  The  inhabitants  of  Exeter 
refufed  to  admit  a  Norman  garrifon  ;  and,  taking 
arms,  were  joined  by  thofe  of  Devonlhire  and 
Cornwal.  William  haftened  with  his  forces  to 
chaftife  the  infurgents.  On  his  approach,  the  wifer 
citizens  prevailed  on  the  people  to  fubmit,  and 
deliver  hoftages  for  their  obedience ;  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  having  been  broken  by  a  fudden  mutiny  of 
the  populace,  William  ordered  the  eyes  of  one  of 
the  hoftages  to  be  put  out,  intimating  hereby  to  the 
rebels  what  they  were  to  exped,  if  they  perilled  in 
their  revolt.  The  inhabitants,  feized  with  terror, 
threw  themfelves  on  the  king’s  mercy,  and  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion. 

But  much  more  alarming  diflurbances  broke  out 

in  the  north,  where  a  general  confederacy  was 
formed  by  Edwin  and  Morcar,  combined  with 
Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  Malcolm  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Blethwin  prince  of  North  Wales,  who 
all  concurred  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  | 
recovery  of  Engliih  liberty.  William,  knowing 
the  neceflity  of  expedition,  in  order  to  quell  an 
infurredion  of  this  dangerous  nature,  advanced  by  I 
long  marches  to  the  north,  and  reached  York  before 
the  rebels  w^ere  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  they  not 
having  been  joined  by  any  of  the  fuccours  they 
expeded,  except  a  fmall  reinforcement  from  Wales. 
The  two  earls  now  found  they  had  no  other  means 
of  fafety  but  fubmiflion ;  and  the  reft  of  the  con¬ 
federates  followed  their  example.  Whereupon  the  I 
people,  being  thus  dcferted  by  their  leaders,  were  j 
unable  to  make  any  farther  refiftance.  The  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  conqueror  fell  chiefly  upon  thofe 
who  were  leaft  guilty.  They  felt  feverely  the  I 
rigour  of  confifcation,  and  he  beftowed  their’lands 
on  his  foreign  favourites  ;  who  being  thus  difperfed  1 
throughout  the  whole  country,  left  Edwin  and  | 
Morcar,  whom  he  pretended  to  fpare,  .defiitute  of 
all  fupport,  and  eafy  vidims  whenever  he  fhould 
demand  their  ruin,  ft  hefe  proceedings  fpread  over  j 
the  nation  a  general  alarm,  which  was  increafed  I 
by  the  king’s  ordering  caftles  to  be  built  in  different 
places,  which  W'ere  evidently  intended  to  awe  the 
difcontented  into  fubmiflion.  The  Engliih  became 
now'  fenfible  that  they  had  tamely  fubmitted  them¬ 
felves  to  a  tyrant.  Many  of  them  therefore  fled 
into  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  live  free  from  I 
new  forfeitures,  attainders,  and  continual  ads  of  I 
violence.  Edgar  himfdf  dreading  the  infidious  j 
earcffes  of  W  Attain,  efcaped  with  Cofpatric,  a  ! 


powerful  Northumbrian,  into  Scotland,  taking  with 
him  his  two  lifters,  Margaret  and  Chriftina.  "King 
Malcolm  gave  them  a  favourable  reception,  and 
married  Margaret,  the  eldeft  fitter. ;  and  as  he  crave 
great  countenance  to  all  the  Engliih  exiles,  many 
of  them  fettled  there.  Great  animofities  now'  arofe 
between  the  Normans  and  Engliih,  who  mutually 
inful  ted  each  other;  hence  murders  were  frequent, 
fcarce  a  day  palling  but  fome  dead  bodies  were 
found  in  the  woods  and  highways. 

A  general  infurredion  now  feemed  .  ~ 
about  to  take  place  throughout  the  IC^9* 

whole  ifland.  Godwin,  Edmund,  and  Magnus, 
Harold’s  three  fons,  after  the  battle  of  Haitinks 
having  retired  to  Ireland,  projeded  an  mvaiioq  of 
England,  and  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Den¬ 
mark,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  aflifted  by  forces  from 
thofe  countries,  would  join  'them.  Upon  which 
Preemption  they  landed  in  Devonlhire,  but  found 
Brian,  fon  of  the  count  of  Britanny,  ready  to  op¬ 
pofe  them,  at  the  head  of  fome  foreign  troops  ; 
and,  being  defeated  in  feveral  adions,  they  wxre 
obliged  to  retreat  to  their  fliips,  and  to  return  with 
great  lois  to  Ireland,  ft'he  attention  of  the  Normans 
was  now  demanded  in  the  north,  where  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrians  had  attacked  Robert  de  Uomyn,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Durham,  and  put  him  to  death  with 
feven  hundred  of  his  followers,  This  fuceefs  ani¬ 
mated  the  inhabitants  of  York  to  revolt,  who  flew 
Fitz-Richard,  their  governor,  and  befieged  the 
cattle.  Soon  after  the  Danifh  troops  landed  from 
three  hundred  veffels.  The  command  of  thefe 
forces  was  intrufted  with  Ofborne,  brother  to  king 
Sweyn,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Harold  and 
Canute,  two  fons  of' that  monarch.  Edgar  Athe¬ 
ns  marched  from  Scotland,  bringing  with  him 
Coipatric,  Waltheof,  Si  ward,  Adelin,  and  other 
noble  adherents,  who,  by  the  hopes  they  p-ave  of 
foreign  fuccours,  and  from  their  authority,  eafily 
perfuaded  the  Northumbrians  to  join  them.  Mal¬ 
let,  the  Norman  governor  of  York  Cattle,  in  order 
to  provide  for  its  defence,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes 
that  were  contiguous  thereto,  and  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  might  afford  a  cover  to  the  enemy  ;  when 
the  flames,  fpreading  into  the  neighbouring  ftreets, 
reduced  the  whole  city  to  afhes ;  which  fo  enraged 
the  inhabitants,  that,  joining  the  Danes,  they*at- 
tacked  the  cattle  with' the  utmoft  fury,  took  it  by 
ftorm,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  confifting 
of  three  thoufand  men. 

This  fuceefs  became  a  fignal  to  many  other  parts 
of  England  to  rife  in  arms.  Hereward,  an  Eaft- 
Anglian  nobleman,  affembled  his  vaffals  in  the  Ifle 
of  Ely,  and  made  inroads  into  all  the  adjacent 
country.  The  Engliih,  in  the  counties  of  Dorfet 
and  Somerfet,  attacked  Montacute,  the  Norman 
governor,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Devon  and 
Cornwal  inverted  Exeter.  Edric,  the  Forerter, 
aflifted  by  the  Welch,  laid  liege  to  Shrewsbury? 
The  Englifh  every  where  feemed  refolved  to  make 
in  concert  one  great  effort  to  recover  their  liberty, 
and  to  expel  their  tyrannical  matters. 

Amidft  this  feene  of  confufion  William  appeared 
undifmayed  ;  he  had  got  poffeflion  of  a  crown  by 
his  fword,  nor  doubted  of  being  able  to  defend  it 
by  the  fame  means.  Afiembling  therefore  his  forces, 
he  marched  againft  the  rebels  in  the  north,  who* 
were  the  moft  formidable,  and  whofe  defeat  he 
knew  would  fill  all  the  other  malecontents  with 
tei  ror.  Before  his  approach,  he  prevailed  upon 
Ofborne  and  his  Danes  to  retire  into  Denmark, 
without  committing  farther  hoftilities.  Cofpatric 
defpairing  of  fuceefs,  made  his  fubmiflion  to  the  " 
king,  and,  upon  paying  a  fum  of  money,  was  in¬ 
verted  with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
Waltheof,  who  had  long  defended  York  with  great 
bravery,  was  won  over  by  the  king’s  fhew  of  cle¬ 
mency.  Even  Edric,  now'  compelled  by  neceflity, 
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fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  obtained  fcrgive- 
nefs,  w hich  was  followed  by  fome  degree  of  loyal 
favour.  As  Malcolm  came  too  late  to  fupport  the 
confederates,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  and  returned 
with  Edgar  Atheling  into  Scotland,  while  .-all  the 
infurgents  in  other  parts,  except  Hercward  w  ho  lay  , 
fecure  in  his  faftnelles,  difperfed,  leaving  the  con-  j 
qucror  u ndifputcd  matter  of  the  kingdom ;  who  now  . 
oave  evident  proofs  that  his  allumed  lenity  to  the 
feadino-  men,  was  the  effetfs  only  of  artful  policy-; 
for  he  fcrupled  no  meafures,  how  ever  maiked  w  ith  j 
cruelty,  that  had  a  tendency  to  excite  terror,  and  to  ; 
fupport  his  plan  of  arbitrary  government.  He  de-  ; 
pnved  the  wealthy  of  their  eftates,  and  exercifcd  the 
moft  wanton  feverities  upon  thole  w  ho  hau  engaged 
in  confpiracies  or  rebellions.  He  put  out  tne  eves 
fome;  cut  oft  the  hands  and  feet  or  others;  and 
condemned  many  either  to  death  or  to  perpetual  ba- 
nilhment.  He  feized  the  treafuies  belonging  to  the 
monaftei ies,  upon  a  pretence  that  the  lebels  had 
concealed  their  valuable  effects  in  thofe  places. 
He  impofed  the  tenure  of  knights,  iervice  upon  all 
lands  held  of  the  crown.  He  excluded  toe  Englim 
from  all  places  of  truft  and  prolit,  depriving  them  as 
far  as  he  could  of  all  their  antient  privileges, 
abolifhing  their  laws  and  fubftituting  thole  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  their  room.  Lie  intioduced  the  feudal 
law,  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  about  feven 
hundred  baronies  and  lixty  thoufand  two  hundied 
and  fifteen  knights  fees ; '  bellowing  all  the  former 
either  upon  Normans  or  other  foreign  adven¬ 
turers;  and  fuch  of  theEnglilh  who  retained  their 
poffelhons,  were  only  admitted  into  the  fecond  clafs. 
He  laid  watte  the  county  of  Hamplhire,  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  thirty  miles,  and  converted  it  into  a  habi¬ 
tation  for  wild  beafts,  which  he  called  the  New 
Eoreft. 

At  the  fame  time  he  denounced  the  moft  fevere 
penalties  againft  thole  who  lhould  prelume  to  hunt 
in  any  of  the  royal  domains ;  and  while  the  killing 
of  a  man  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  moderate  line  ; 
the  killing  of  a  wild  boar  or  deer  was  punifhed  with 
the  lofs  of  the  delinquent’s  eyes.  He  commanded 
his  fubjects  to  ufe  the  Norman  or  French  tongue, 
only,  and  caufed  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  tranflated 
into  that  language ;  but  with  regard  to  the  corfieu, 
or  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their  flies  and 
lights  on  the  founding  of  a  certain  bell,  this  was 
a,  law  which  William  had  previoufly  eftablilhed  in 
Normandy,  and  the  famecuftom  prevailed  in  Scot¬ 
land;  in  a  w'ord,  this  mercilefs  Norman  not  only 
governed  England  as  a  conquered  countiy,  but 
equalled  in  his  devaftations  the  greateft  fcourge  of 
God,  that  had  ever  been  permitted  to  enflave  or 
deftroy  nations. 

Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  touched 
A.D.  1071.  with  the  ]0fs  0f  their  dignity,  and 

knowing  they  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  in 
fafety,  refolved  to  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  then 
countrymen,  whether  it  might  be  maiming,  impri- 
lonment,  or  death.  Edwin  retired  to  his  ettate  in 
the  north,  in  order  to  form  an  infurredtion ;  and 
Morcar  took  fhelter  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  with  the 
brave  Hereward,  w  ho,  fecured  by  the  iituation  of 
the  place,  itill  defended  himfelf  againft  the  Nor¬ 
mans  ;  but  thefe  fteps  only  accelerated  the  ruin  of 
thofe  few  Englilh  who  had  not  yet  been  plundered 
of  their  fortunes ;.  for  William  having  furrounded 
the  Ifle  of  Ely  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  made 
a  caufeway  through  the  moraffes  two  miles  in 
length,  obliged  the  revolters  to  furrender  atdifcre- 
tion.  Hereward  alone  forced  his  way  fword  in 
hand  through  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  continued 
his  hoftilities  by  fea,  till  William  charmed  with  his 
bravery  reftored  to  him  his  eftate.  Earl  M^orcar, 
and  Egelw  in  billiop  of  Durham,  were  calf  into  pi  i- 
fon,  in  which  the  latter  foon  after  died.  Edwin 
attempting  to  efcape  into  Scotland,  was  betrayed 
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by  fome  of  his  followers,  and  killed  by  a  party  of 
Normans,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  Enginn ;  even 
William  is  faid  to  have.ihed  tears  to  the  memory  of 
that  beautiful  and  gallant  youth.  fthe  king  of 
Scotland  in  hopes  of  obtaining  advantages  from  tnefe 
convuliions,  had  attacked  the  northern  counties  ; 
but  on  the  king’s  entering  Scotland,  was  glad  to 
pay  the  ufual  homage'  to  the  Englilh  crow  n. 

To  complete  William  s  triumph  over  his  iubjeCts, 
Edgar  Atheling  fubmitted  and  humbly  implored 
his  pardon,  which  w  as  granted,  and  a-penhon  al¬ 
lowed  him  for  his  fubiiitence.  from  this  time  he 
remained  in  England,  probably  more  happy  than 
his  afpiring  wifhes  could  have  made  him. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  ^  ^  1073. 
Maine  in  France,  diffatisfied,  and  in- 
ftigated  by  the  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  fome  pre- 
tenlion  to  the  fucceffion,  role  in  rebellion,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  their  magiftrates.  William,  to  whom  this 
province  belonged  by  the  will  of  Hebert  the  lait 
count,  to  pumlh  this  infu.lt  on  his  authority,  faded 
to  the  continent  with  a  large  army,  compofed 
chiefly  of  Englilh;  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his 
operations,  that  he  overcame  all  oppoiition,  and 
the  revolters  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
him. 

During  his  ftay  in  Normandy  the  pope  fent  an 
embaffy,  requiring  him  to  do  homage  for  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  lee  of  Rome;  but  William  with  a  be¬ 
coming  fpirit  told  the  nuncio,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  crown  to  God  alone,  and  under  him  to  his 
fword;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  publilhed 
an  edict,  forbidding  his  fubjects  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  any  pope  whom  he  had  not  previ¬ 
oufly  approved  ;  or  to  receive  any  commands  from 
Rome  w  ithout  his  permifiion. 

At  the  fame  time  the  government  of  England 
was  ditturbed  by  the  Norman  barons,  who  dif- 
gufted  at  William’s  imperious  conduct,  determined 
not  to  fubmit  their  civil  rights  to  the  w ill  of  any 
man.  Wherefore  now  he  was  abfent  they  con¬ 
certed  a  fcheme  for  depofing  him.  It  was  at  tht> 

!  wedding  feaft  of  William  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
that  their  plan  was  firft  propofed  to  earl  Waltheof, 
when  the  arbitrary  conduit  of  the  king  underw  ent 
a  ftrict  ferutiny.  •  Among  other  particulars  were 
mentioned,  the  tyranny  he  exercifed  over  the  Englilli 
whom  they  affected  to  pity  ;  his  haughty  behaviour 
to  his  barons,  and  his  plain  defign  of  reducing  both 
the  victors,  and  the  vanquilhed  to  the  fame  igno¬ 
minious.  fubjebtion;  the  indignity  of  fubmitting  to 
a  baftard  was  not  forgot ;  nor  the  certainty  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  a  revolt,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Danes ;  and 
the  whole  company,  heated  with  liquor,  entered 
by  a  folemn  engagement  into  the  defiguot  fhaking 
off'  the  royal  authority  ;  even  Waltheof,  though  he 
had  been  pardoned  for  a  former  infurreCtion,  ex- 
preffed  his  approbation  of,  and  joined  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  But  when  in  the  hour  of  calm,  reflection 
he  thought  ferioufly  on  his  engagement,  he  became 
extremely  uneafy  for  the  confequences.  He  had 
married  the  niece  of  the  king,  and  refolved  to  truft 
his  wife  with  the  important  fecret;  but  ftie  having 
an  attachment  to  another  man,  rejoiced  fecretly  at 
an  event  that  feerned  to  promife  the  deftruction  of 
her  hufband.  She  therefore  loft:  no  time  in  fend¬ 
ing  to  Normandy,  and  apprizing  the  king  of  the 
part  her  hufband  had  taken  in  the  conspiracy.  In 
the  interim  Waltheof  finding  no  reft  from  the  in¬ 
ward  agitations  of  his  mind,  made  a  confident  of 
Lanfranc,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  advifed 
him  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  whole  affair, 
which  the  earl  confented  to  do. 

The  confpirators  were  no  fooner  informed  that 
Waltheof  was  gone  to  Normandy,  than  they  con¬ 
cluded  the  plot  they  had  laid  was  difeovered,  on 
which,  though  their  plan  was  not  ripe  for  execution, 
they  had  immediate  recqurfe  to  arms ;  but  Odo, 
;  the 
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the  king’s  brother,  headed  the  royal  forces,  to  whom 
the  infurgents  were  compelled  to  fubmit;  fo  that  on 
William’s  return  to  England,  he  found  the  intur- 
redion  cruihed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  inflict 
punilhment,  which  according  to  the  conqueror  s 
ulual  policy,  was  extended  principally  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  offenders,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  repugnant 
to  equity  and  the  didates  of  humanity.  But  the 
unhappy  Waltheof  experienced  now  no  mercy. 
William  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  when  he  was  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Apr ll, 
j o*7  r,  and  his  body  buried  undei  the  fcalfolct  on 
which  he  was  beheaded.  His  wife,  the  infamous 
Judith,  falling  under  the  king’s  difpleafure,  was 
abandoned  by  every  one,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  lhe  was  treated  aggravated  the  compunctions 
cf  a  guilty  confcience.  Waltheof,  and  another 
nobleman,  named  Fitz-Aubert,  are  faid  to  be  the 
only  perfons  of  diffinguifhed  rank  who  were  exe¬ 
cuted  during  his  reign. 

William,  after  a  long  feries  of  na- 
A.  D.  1077.  tjonaj  tumults,  quelled  by  his  own  un¬ 
daunted  bravery,  might  reafonably  expect  they 
would  be  fucceeded  by  a  calm  of  tranquillity  ;  but 
he  was  now  to  be  tried  with  a  calamity,  which 
ariffng  from  his  own  family,  muff  greatly  affect 
him.  Robert,  his  eldelt  foil,  mitigated  by  the 
French  king,  endeavoured  to  make  himlelf  maftei 
of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  pretending  his  father 
had  promifed  it  him,  in  cale  he  fhould  lucceed  in 
his  expedition  agamft  England  ;  but  having  de¬ 
manded  of  his  father  a  performance  of  his  engage¬ 
ment,  he  peremptorily  refufed  to  comply  with  his 
requeff,  telling  him,  “  he  never  intended  to  throw 
off  his  cloaths  till  he  went  to  bed.”  Upon  which 
Robert  for  a  time  openly  proclaimed  his  difeontent, 
and  then,  Ifdng  in  Normandy,  had  recourfe  to 
arms  in  fupport  of  his  imaginary  right.  William 
hereupon  raifed  an  Engliih  army,  which  after  fc- 
veral  fharp  fkirmilhes,  compelled  Robert  and  his 
followers  to  take  refuge  in  the  caftle  of  Gerberoy, 
appointed  by  the  French  king  for  their  reception 
in  cafe  of  neceffity.  In  this  place  the  king  befieged 
them,  but  foi*  fome  time  in  vain,  as  the  garrifon 
being*  ftrong  made  an  obftinate  defence.  Under 
the  walls  there  palled  many  combats,  which  refem- 
bled  more  tnofe  of  chivalry  than  the  military  ac¬ 
tions  of  armies.  In  one  of  thefe  it  happened  that 
Robert  engaged  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by 
his  helmet;  and  this  young  prince  after  wounding 
his  father  in  the  arm,  unhorfed  him.  William 
called  out  for  affiftance;  his  fon  knew  his  voice; 
and  ft  ruck  with  terror  inftantly  threw  himfelf  at  his 
father’s  feet,  begged  his  pardon,  and  offered  to  pur- 
chafe  it  by  any  atonement  in  his  power.  The  king 
implacable  in  his  refentments  paid  no  regard  to  this 
dutiful  fubmiflion;  however  railing  the  liege,  he 
marched  his  army  to  Normandy,  where  by  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  queen  he  became  reconciled  w  ith 
his  fon  whom  he  took  with  him  to  England,  and 
intruded  him  with  an  army  againft  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland.  The  young  prince  obliged 
Malcolm  to  make  his  fubmiflion.  About  this  time 
William  built  the  Tower  of  London,  to  keep  in 
awe  the  citizens,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  conftant 
jealou  fy. 

„  The  tumults  of  war  now  at  length 

A.  D.  IobK  fubfided,  and  the  whole  ifland  enjoyed 
the  fvveets  of  peace.  William  had  a  large  revenue, 
*md  his  avarice  induced  him  to  inveftigate  every 
method  molt  likely  to  augment  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  caufed  a  general  furvey  to  be  taken  ot  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  their  extent  in  each  dil— 
tridt,  their  proprietors,  tenures  and  value ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  meadow,  pafture,  wood,  and  arable  land 
which  they  contained ;  and  in  fome  counties  the 
number  of  tenants,  cottagers  and  flaves  of  ail  de¬ 
nomination*  w  ho  lived  upon  them.  He  appointed 
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eommiflioners,  who  entered  every  particular  in  a 
regilter  by  the  verdict  of  juries;  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  fix  )  ears  they  brought  him  an  exact  account 
of  all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  This 
valuable  monument  of  antiquity,  called  Domef- 
day  book,  is  Hill  preferved  in  the  Exchequer.  The 
king  was  as  careful  to  keep  as  to  accumulate  money; 

He  retained  fourteen  hundred  manors  in  his  own 
poffeffion,  after  gratifying  his  followers  for  their 
lervices.  He  had  more  places  to  bellow  than  any 
king  of  Flngland,  and  his  partiality  in  beftowing 
them,  caufed  him  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  by 
foreigners,  but  hated  by  his  Engliih  fubjeds.  It 
is  laid  he  was  the  rieheft  of  all  our  monarehs,  than 
any  one  w  ho  reigned  before  or  fince. 

At  this  time  Matilda,  William’s  *  ^  „ 

confort,  died,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  '  * 

Three  years  after  he  paffed  into  Normandy,  taking 
with  him  Edgar  Atheling,  who  with  his  permiffion 
fet  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  While 
on  the  continent  he  was  detained  by  a  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  oc- 
calioned  by  fome  inroads  made  by  French  barons 
on  the  frontiers  of  his  dutchy.  The  princes  in 
thofe  times  were  little  able  to  reftrain  their  licen¬ 
tious  nobility  ;  but  William  thought  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  provoke  his  refentment,  had  they 
not  been  allured  of  the  French  monarch’s  protec¬ 
tion.  Flis  difpleafure  was  increafed  by  hearing  ot 
fome  ralleries  that  Philip  had  thrown  out  agamft 
him.  William,  who  was  very  corpulent,  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed  by  ficknefs ;  upon  hearing  of 
which  Philip  expreffed  his  furprize,  that  his  brother 
of  England  fhould  be  fo  long  in  being  delivered 
of  his  big  belly.  The  king  fenr  him  word,  that  as 
loon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  prefent  fomany  lights 
at  Notre  Dame  as  would  afford  him  caule  for  much 
greater  furprize,  alluding  to  the  ulual  practice  at 
that  time,  of  women  after  lying-in  prefenting  wax- 
tapers  at  the  altar,  upon  their  being  churched. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery  he  entered  France  an 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Having  taken 
Mantes,  he  firft  plundered  it  and  then  fet  it  on  fire. 
Here  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  flopped  by  an 
accident  which  put  a  period  to  his  life.  Entering 
the  town  before  the  flames  were  extinguifhed,  his 
horfe  happened  to  tread  on  fome  hot  afhes,  which 
made  him  plunge  with  fuch  violence,  that  William 
was  thrown  forward,  and  bruifed  upon  the  faddleto 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
fever.  Senfible  of  his  approaching  dilfolution,  he 
exhibited  a  ffriking  example  of  the  vanity  of  human 
greatnefs.  Struck  with  remorfe  for  the  horrible 
cruelties  he  had  committed,  he  offered  rich  prefents 
to  churches  and  monafteries,  in  the  way  of  atone¬ 
ment,  forgetting  that  mercy  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
judge  of  the  whole  earth  than  facrifice.  Upon  the 
fame  falfe  principle  earl  Morcar  and  other  Engliih 
prifoners  were  releafed.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1087,  in  the  fixty-firff  year  of  his  age,  the 
twenty-firft  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  the 
fifty-fecond  over  Normandy.  By  his  wife  Matilda, 
daughter  to  Baldwin  V.  earl  of  Flanders,  he  had 
four  fons,  namely,  Robert,  Richard,  William  and 
Henry;  and  five  daughters,  namely.  Cicely,  abbefs 
of  a  Monaffery  in  Caen;  Conftantia,  married  to 
Fergant  duke  of  Brittany ;  Alice,  who  was  con¬ 
tracted  to  Harold,  but  died  in  her  infancy;  Adel  a, 
married  to  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  whofe  fon  ot^  the 
fame  name  afterwards  afeended  the  throne  ot  Eng¬ 
land;  and  Agatha,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
king  of  Galicia,  but  died  in  her  journey  to  that 
country.  To  Robert,  his  eldeft  fon,  he  left  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Maine ;  Richard  was  killed  by  a  deer 
in  the  New  Foreft;  to  Henry  he  bequeathed  only 
his  mother’s  poffeffions;  but  upon  this  prince  s 
complaining  to  him  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  patri¬ 
mony,  William  is  faid  to  have,  comforted  him  with 
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the  hopes,  that  the  dominions  of  his  brother  would 
be  one  day  united  to  his  perfon,  an  event  which  in 
procefs  of  time  really  happened. 

William  in  his  fbature  was  tall  and  portly.  His 
bones  and  mufcles  were  fo  uncommonly  Prong, 
that  fcarcely  a  man  of  that  age  was  to  be  found 
A\ho  could  bend  his  bow,  or  handle  his  arms.  In 
his  carriage,  he  was  Pern  and  haughty  ;  in  his 
temper,  jealous  and  referved.  His  capacity  not  to 
be  doubted;  his  ambition  unqueftionable.  To  the 
laft  he  facrificed  all  the  laws  of  juPice,  and  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  With  Pricf  juPice  he  may 
be  ranked  among  the  greateP  generals  any  age  has 
produced.  Having  been  from  his  childhood  at  the 
head  of  armies,  he  joined  to  a  great  military  genius 
all  the  knowledge  and  fkill  that  experience  could 
teach.  His  courage  was  heroic,  and  he  poffefled 
it  not  only  in  the  held  but  in  the  cabinet ;  attempt¬ 
ing  great  things  with  means,  that  to  other  men 
appeared  totally  unequal  to  fuch  undertakings, 
and  Peadily  profecuting  what  he  boldly  refolved  ; 
being  never  diPurbed  or  difneartened  with  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  courfe  of  his  enterprizes  ;  but  having 
that  noble  vigour  of  mind,  w  hich  inPead  of  bend¬ 
ing  to  oppohtion  rifes  againP  it,  and  feems  to  have 
a  power  of  commanding  and  controlling  fortune 
herfelf.  His  majelly  was  never  lowered  by  incon¬ 
tinence,  or  indecent  excels.  His  temperance  and 
Chappy  were  his  conPant  guards.  Through  his 
whole  life  he  had  no  partner  of  his  bed  but  his 
queen.  Had  he  kept  his  engagements  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  he  did  bus  marriage  contract,  he  would 
have  been  the  belt  of  kings  ;  but  he  indulged  other 
paffions  of  a  worfe  nature,  and  infinitely  more  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  public  than  thofe  he  rePrained. 
A  luP  of  power,  which  no  regard  to  juPice  could 
limit,  the  moP  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  mop 
infatiable  avarice  poffeffed  his  foul.  It  is  true, 
among  many  adts  of  extreme  inhumanity,  fome  of 
great  clemency  were  interwoven;  but  thefe  lap 
were  either  the  effects  of  policy,  or  of  magnanimity, 
which  made  him  Pight  his  fubmiffive  enemies. 
But  where  he  had  no  pride  or  intereP  in  forgiving, 
his  genuine  favage  difpofition  appeared  in  its  pro¬ 
per  colours ;  and  fome  inPances  of  his  barbarity 
exceeded  the  bounds  that  even  the  worP  of  tyrants 
and  conquerors  have  preferibed  themfelves.  His 
religion  was  after  the  faihion  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  belief  without  examination,  and  devotion 
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without  piety.  It  was  a  kind  of  Pate  policy  w  hich 
prompted  him  to  endow  mionaPeries;  and  at  the 
fame  time  allowed  him  to  pillage  kingdoms ;  that 
brought  him  on  his  knees  before  a  reli-c -or  a  crofs, 
but  differed  him  without  controul  to  trample' upon 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind.  As  to  the 
wildom  ol  his  government,  he  was  indeed  fo  far 
wife,  that  through  a  long  and  unquiet  reign  he 
knew  how  to  fupport  oppreffion  by  terror,  by  w  hich 
he  carried  on  with  impunity,  a  very  iniquitous  and 
violent  adminiPration.  But  that  wifdom  which 
founds  national  happinefs  upon  the  principle  of 
virtue,  with  all  his  abilities  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  poffePed.  Nor  did  he  excel  in  thofe  popular 
arts  ol  government,  w  hich  fometimes  change  the 
compleclion  of  tyranny,  and  give  it  a  fallacious 
form  of  freedom.  Yet  fo  far  he  performed  the  duty 
ol  a  fovereign,  in  that  he  took  care  to  maintain  a 
good  police  in  his  realm,  by  curbing  licentioufnefs 
with  a  Prong  military  force,  difperfed  throughout 
the  kingdom.  But  it  was  a  poor  compenlation 
that  the  highways  were  fafe,  when  the  courts  of 
juPice  were  dens  of  thieves,  when  his  Normans  in 
office  employed  their  power  to  pillage  the  people, 
and  when  the  king  himfelf  had  a  large  fhare  of 
their  extortions.  He  drew  into  his  treafury  too 
great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom, 
by  authorizing  the  collectors  of  his  revenues,  to 
practice  the  molf  grievous  abufes  for  raifing  them 
higher;  by  a  perpetual  au&ion  of  the  crowd  lands ; 
by  various  iniquities  in  the  court  of  Exchequer 
by  forfeitures  wrongfully  taken;  and  by  vexatious 
arbitrary  and  illegal  taxations. 

However  it  muP  be  confeffed,  that  notwirhpand- 
ing  his  rapacious  avarice  was  infatiable,  it  was  not 
meanly  parlimonious;  for  he  fupported  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  with  a  decent  magnificence  ;  and 
though  never  laviflg  yet  he  was  at  times  liberal, 
efpecially  to  his  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 
church.  In  ffiort,  he  laid  up  wealth  m  his  coders 
as  he  did  arms  in  his  magazines,  to  be  drawn  out, 
when  occafion  required,  either  for  the  defence  or 
extenfion  of  his  tyrannical  iway. 

To  finilh  the  character  of  this  ambitious  con¬ 
queror  in  few  w'ords,  upon  an  impartial  view  of 
his  reign,  wefhall  find  many  filming  a&ions  to  ad- 
mire,  many  more  to  detefi;  and  that  if,  as  a  king, 
he  had  many  great  qualities,  as  a  man,  he  had  but 
few  virtues. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 
WILLIAM  II. 


William ,  furnamed  Rufus ,  or  red ,  from, the  colour  of  his  hair ,  the  fecond  fon  of  William  the  Conquer  nr,  afeends 
the  throne  by  the  interefi  of  Lanfranc ,  archbifnop  of  Canterbury ,  in  violation  of  his  brother  Robert's  right  of 
■primogeniture — A  confpiracy  in  favour  of  Robert ,  defeated  through  his  inactivity • — William's  wars  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Scotland ,  and  Wales — The  crufades  in  which  Robert  engages — The  king  quarrels  with  Anfelm,  whom  he 
had  forced  into  the Jee  of  Canterbury — A  confpiracy  among  his  barons — The  manner  of  his  death  and  character. 


A.  D.  1087. 


TLLIAM,  furnamed  Rufus, 
from  ihe  colour  of  his  hair, 
knowing  that  his  right  of  fuccefiion  was  founded 
only  on  a  letter  the  late  king  had  written  to  Lan- 
Iranc,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  favour, 
haficned  to  England  before  any  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  father  could  reach  that  kingdom,  in 
order,  if  poffible,  to  fecure  the  interefi  of  that  po¬ 
pular  prelate,  and  the  pofieffion  of  a  throne,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  his  brother  Robert.  Lanfranc 
was  in  great  repute  with  the  people,  on  account  of 
his  amiable  character.  The  Englifii  in  particular 
thought  him  their  friend,  for  his  humanity  made 
him  one  to  all  in  diftrefs;  and  the  Normans  were 
fenfibie  that  he  had  employed  the  king’s  favour. 


to  moderate  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  to 
foften  the  effedls  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  a  pater¬ 
nal  regard  for  William  Rufus,  whom  he  himfelf 
had  educated;  yet  he  refufed  to  exert  his  influence, 
unlefs  his  pupil  would  promife  in  the  mop  folemn 
manner,  to  govern  with  equity  and  moderation, 
to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  be¬ 
have  like  a  dutiful  and  obedient  fon  to  the  church. 
William,  who  feared  the  leap  delay  might  fru Prate 
his  intentions,  readily  confented,  and  thearchbifiiop 
applied  himfelf  afiiduoufiy  to  remove  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  I'o  this  end  reports  were  propa¬ 
gated,  that  William  had  imbibed  an  a  ffefii  on  ate  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Englifh;  that  he  had  feen  with  grief 
their  opprefiions ;  that  he  confidered  the  foreP  laws 
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us  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  flaves ;  that  he  fhould 

efteem  the  Normans  and  Englilh  equally  his  fubjc&s; 

that  he  intended  to  reftore  the  nation  to  its  former 
liberty,  and  govern  only  by  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confelfor.  I  hefe  reports  had  the  defired  effect 
with  refped  to  the  Englilh,  who  wiihed  to  f?e  a 
hing  in  the  feat  of  power,  who  would  reftore  do- 
meltic  tranquillity  and  redrefs  their  grievances. 

But  the  talk  was  more  difficult  to  gain  over  the 
Norman  barons,  who  on  many  accounts  were  dif- 
pofed  to  favour  the  claim  of  Robert.  Recourfe 
"was  therefore  had  to  the  arts  of  perfuafion.  They 
were  taught  to  believe,  that  if  Robert  obtained  the 
throne,  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  holding  their 
eftates,  with  which  his  Norman  friends  would  be 
gratified  ;  and  that  their  interefts  were  clofely  con¬ 
ceded  with  thole  of  William,  to  whom  the  Con¬ 
queror,  their  great  benefactor,  wuth  his  dying 
breath  had  bequeathed  the  crown  of  England. 
But  William  made  ufe  of  a  more  powerful  argument 
to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  for  he  got  poffeffionofthe 
royal  treafure,  laid  up  in  the  palace  of  Winchefter, 
amounting  to  fifty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
iilver  coin,  bdides  gold,  jewels,  plate,  and  a  rich 
wardrobe  belonging  to  the  royal  family. 

i  hefe  previous  lteps  to  the  furnmit  of  power, 
were  ltrengthcned  by  the  indolence  and  inactivity 
of  Robert ;  who  when  his  friends  advifed  him  not 
to  truft  his  filtered:  to  precarious  hope,  but  to  crofs 
oyer  immediately  into  England,  and  take  poffefiion 
of  his  crown,  he  anfwered  with  haughtinefs ; 

<c  That  precipitation  was  unneceffary.  The  feeptre  * 
"was  his  undoubted  right.  That  the  Englilh  were 
h\s  friends,  and  would  never  prefume  to  appoint  a 
iuccelfor  to  the  throne  in  his  abfence.”  He  was 
however  for  once  midaken.  The  archbidiop  hav¬ 
ing  affembled  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility, 
they,  from  a  refped  to  his  father’s  appointment, 
readily  concurred  in  opinion  with  Lanfranc,  by 
whom  William  was  crowned,  on  the  twenty-feventh 
of  September  at  Wedminder.  The  Englilh  were 
more  inclined  to  bring  about  this  event,  becaufe  he 
won  their  affections  by  the  mod  conciliating  mea- 
fures  ;  and  the  bifhops  were  induced  to  favour  his 
pretenfions  by  the  lenient  perfuafions  of  Lanfranc, 
fo  that  thus  powerfully  fupported,  all  the  vaffals  of 
the  crown,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  lwore  fealty 
to  him,  and  did  homage  without  one  diffenting 
\oice.  In  the  mean  time  Robert  took  quiet  poffeffion 
of  Normandy,  where  he  was  highly  edeemed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  open,  humane  andgenerousdifpolition. 

But  not  many  months  had  elapfed,  before  the 
throne  of  William  wasfhaken  by  a  fudden  and 
almod  general  confpiracy  of  the  Norman  barons, 
ut  the  head  of  which  was  Odo,  bifhop  of  Baycaux, 
the  king  s  uncle,  to  whom  William  had  redored 
his  caildom  and  lands ;  but  not  having  been  111- 
veded  witn  power  alfo,  and  jealous  of  Lanfranc’s 
abilities  and  high  dation,  he  employed  all  his  ta¬ 
lents  in  endeavouring  to  transfer  the  crown  to  Ro¬ 
bert.  The  confpirators,  retiring  to  their  eddies, 
put  themfelves  in  a  podure  of  defence,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  fupported  with  a  powerful  army 
from  Normandy,  hadily  broke  out  into  opein  re¬ 
bellion.  Several  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  thrown 
into  the  utmod  confulion,  and  fome  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  again  laid  wade  by  the  fword ,  of  defolation. 
William,  whofe  prefence  of  mind  never  forlook 
him,  in  this  extremity  had  recourfe  to  the  Englidi, 
and  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thoufand  men.  With  thefe  forces  he  took  the 
field,  and  fuddcnly  marched  into  Kent,  where  Odo, 
and  Robert,  earl  of  Montague,  had  feized  the  for-, 
trelfes  of  Roeheder  and  Pevenfey.  Thefe  he  re¬ 
duced  by  famine.  He  now,  by  the  prudent  advice 
of  Lanfranc,  endeavoured  to  w  in  over  tine  northern 
nobility  by  the  gentle  arts  of  perfuafion,  telling 
than,  u  that  they  ought  to  take,  caje  how  they 


impeached  his  right  to  the  crown,  fince  the  fame 
monarch  who  had  made  them  earls,  had  made  him 
king;”  at  the  fame  time  he  offered  them  privately 
any  money  or  lands  they  defired.  Thefe  conci¬ 
liating  meafures  were  attended  with  the  defired 
fuccefs.  The  chief  of  the  confpirators  abandoned 
the  caufe  of  Robert,  and  returned  to  their  alle¬ 
giance.  Odo  efcaped  to  Normandy,  and  his  large 
poifeffions  w  ere  difiributed  among  thofe  who  had 
ferved  their  fovercign  faithfully,  in  this  alarming 
crifis  of  danger.  To  give  the  finifhing  Broke  to 
the  dengns  of  his  enemies,  a  large  body  of  troops, 
lent  from  Normandy,  were  deftroyed  in  the  channel 
by  the  fleet  which  guarded  the  coaff,  whereby 
Robert  loft  all  his  remaining  filtered  in  England, 
and  the  whole  nation  fubmitted  to  him  quietly* 
under  the  hope  and  affurance  of  a  good  government. 

William  no  fooner  faw  all  his  ene-  ,  n 
mies  at  his  feet,  and  himfelf  firmly  Io88* 

fixed  in  the  feat  of  pow  er,  than  he  forgot  all  his 
promifes,  and  treated  his  prefervers  with  the  cruelty 
of  his  predeceffor.  Profperity  unfolded  thofe 
corrupt  difpolitions,  wffiich  policy  and  tear  had 
made  him  conceal.  He  increafed,  inltead  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  feverity  of  the  foreft  laws.  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Englifh  were  urged  in  vain.  He 
w  as  deaf  to  their  petitions,  and  beheld  their  mife- 
nes  without  redrefs.  Even  Lanfranc  remonftrated 
in  vain.  He  urged  his  folemn  promifes  when  a 
candidate  for  the  crown  ;  he  pleaded  the  generous 
conduit  of  the  Englifh,  when  it  was  endangered 
by  the  late  rebellion;  but  all  his  pleas,  all  his 
remonltrances,  all  his  efforts,  ferved  only  to  make 
Rufus  more  cautious  in  his  proceedings.  The 
revered  character  of  the  archbilhop  kept  the  king 
within  the  bounds  of  decency.  But  this  cheat 
was,  unhappily  for  the  Englifh,  foon  removed: 
Lanfranc.  departed  this  life,  and  left  Rufus  to 
purfue  his  full  career  of  vice  and  tyranny.  The 
death  of  this  worthy  prelate  was  jufily  regretted 
by  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  nation,-  Normans 
and  Englifh.  He  made  no  diftinition  between 
them  ;  every  good  man  was  lure  of  his  favour  and 
protection.  He  gained  the  love  of  all  parties  ; 
and  was  juftly  conlidered  as  a  faithful  bifhop,  and 
an  upright  ftatefman. 

After  this  prelate’s  death,  the  king  grew  im¬ 
patient  of  controul.  An  immenfe  prodigality,  fup¬ 
ported  by  extortion,  with  the  inftigations  of  a 
minifter  worfe  than  himfelf,  made  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign  a  continued  feries  of  grievous  op- 
preffions.  The  whole  nation  now  felt  what  heavy 
burdens  the  feudal  laws  could,  by  arbitrary  con- 
ltruCtions,  impofe  on  the  fubje&s.  They  firft  fell 
upon  the  great  Norman  lords  ;  but  the  evil  did  not 
flop  there.  Whatever  demands  the  king  made  on 
his  vaffals,  they  made  on  theirs.  Whatever  power 
he  exercifed,  they  likewife  exercifed.  Thus  the 
feudal  fyftera  became  a  heavy  weight  of  oppreffion, 
under  wffiich  all  buffered,  but  the  middling  clafs  of 
people  molt,  The  Englifh  groaned  under  the  molt 
grievous  opprefiions.  Every  thing  was  fold  by  the 
king  tand  his  miniffers  ;  even  the  privileges  of  the 
church  proved  a  feeble  rampart  againlt  their  ufur- 
pations.  Mitres  and  crofiers  wrere  put  up  to  fale, 
and  the  higheft  bidder  w'as  fure  to  be  the  purchafer. 
Benefices,  bifhopricks,  juftice  itfelf,  were  facrificcd  to 
his  avarice;  and  wffien  all  other  means  were  exhauft- 
ed,  confifcations,  the  laftand  worff  refource  of  a  pro¬ 
digal  tyrant,  wrere  adopted  under  various  pretences. 

Rufus,  at  the  mitigation  of  his  .  -p. 
brother  Henry,  paffed^over  to  Nor-  A*  U‘  I09°- 
mandy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Robert 
was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  his  brother.  He 
beheld,  with  aftonifhment,  his  towns  fucceffively 
taken,  and  even  his  capital  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader,  by  the  treacherv  of 
the  governor.  He  applied  in  vain  to  the  king  of 
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France  for  affiftance,  that  monarch  being  in  the 
intercft  of  William.  Henry  now  faw  his  error,  and 
trembled  for  his  own  dominions.  He  therefore 
changing  fides,'  joined  Robert  with  an  excellent 
body  of  forces.  William,  not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  oppofethe  combined  armies  of  his  two  brothers, 
laid  afide  his  dcfign  of  making  himfelf  maftcr  of 
Normandy,  and  returned  to  England.  A  peace 
was  foon  after  concluded  between  Robert  and 
William,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  on  the 
death  of  either  without  lffue,  the  furvivor  lhould 
fuccced  to  his  dominions. 

Alarmed  and  exafperatcd  at  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  Henry,  whole  name  had  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  treaty,  refolved  to  avenge  the  fnfult 
upon  Robert;  and  accordingly  made  himfelf  maffer 
of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy, 
whence  he  infcfled  the  neighbourhood  with  his  in- 
curfions.  Robert  and  William  befieged  him  with 
their  joint  forces.  The  place  was  ftrongly  fortified 
by  art  and  nature.  It  was  fituated  on  a  rock,  one 
fide  of  which  was  wafhed  by  the  fea,  and  wholly 
furrounded  by  the  tide  at  high-water.  Inftead 
therefore  of  attempting  to  reduce  it  by  ftorm,  the 
two  brothers^  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade ; 
and  determined  to  continue  before  the  place,  till 
famine  fhould  force  the  befieged  to  furrender. 
Henry  being  at  one  time  diftrefTed  for  want  of 
water,  Robert  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fupply- 
ing  the  garrifon,  and  even  fent  him  fome  pipes  of 
wine  for  his  own  ufe.  William,  reproving  him  for 
his  ill-timed  fraternal  affection,  Robert  with  quick- 
nefs  replied,  “  What,  fliall  I  fuffer  my  brother  to 
die  of  third  ?  Where  fhall  we  find  fuch  another 
when  he  is  gone  ?”  During  this  fiege,  William  ufed 
frequently  to  ride  round  the  camp,  to  fee  that  a 
proper  difeipline  was  obferved  among  the  foldiers. 
One  day,  as  he  was  thus  employed,  he  obferved 
two  men  advancing  full  fpeed  from  the  caftle. 
William,  who  was  a  ftranger  to  fear,  inftead  of  re¬ 
treating,  rode  up  to  them,  thinking  he  fhould  be 
able  to  take  one,  if  not  both  of  them  prifoners. 
They  met,  on  the  firft  onfet,  with  equal  fury;  but 
the  lance  of  one  of  his  antagonifts  piercing  the 
cheft  of  William’s  horfe,  he  fell,  and  was  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground.  The  foldier  difmounted ; 
and  railing  his  arm  to  difpatch  his  adverfary,  Wil¬ 
liam  exclaimed,  “  Hold  fellow,  I  am  the  king  of 
England.”  Struck  with  aftonilhment,  the  foldier 
fheathed  his  fword,  and  raifed  him  from  the  ground 
with  the  higheft  expreffions  of  refpeCR  At  this 
inftant,  William,  perceiving  a  body  of  his  troops 
haftening  to  his  aftiftance,  vaulted  into  his  fuddle, 
and  calling  his  eyes,  that  fparkled  with  fire,  around, 
afking  who  it  was  that  had  unhorfed  him.  He  that 
did  it  anfwered  boldly,  “  It  was  I,  who  took  you 
for  an  ordinary  knight.”  “  By  the  face  of  our 
Lord,”  replied  William  urith  a  fmile,  “  thou  fhalt 
henceforth  be  my  foldier,  and  receive  from  me 
the  recompence  thy  valour  deferves.”  This  per¬ 
haps  is  the  only  commendable  aCHon  in  his  whole 
reign.  Prince  Henry  was  foon  after  obliged  to 
furrender  the  fortrefs  to  his  brother  Robert,  and,, 
being  ftripped  of  his  patrimony,  wandered  about 
for  lomc  time  from  place  to  place  in  extreme  po¬ 
verty  and  difirefs,  with  few  attendants. 

This  war  in  Normandy  was  fucceeded  by  ano¬ 
ther  with  Scotland.  Malcolm  made  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  England.  After  ravaging  Northum¬ 
berland  he  laid  fiege  to  Alnwick,  where  a  party  of 
earl  Mowbray’s  troops,  commanded  by  a  knight 
named  Morel,  attacking  him  by  furprize,  a  fharp 
action  enfued,  in  which  both  Malcolm  and  his 
fon  w;erc  flain.  His  death,  for  fome  years,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  regular  fucceftion  to  the  Scottifh  crown; 
for,  though  he  left  legitimate  fons,  his  brother 
Donald,  they  being  minors,  was  raifed  to  the 
throne;  but  foon  after  Duncan,  Malcolm’s  natural 


fon,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  and  being 
allilted  by  William  with  a  iinail  force,  obtained 
poffelfion  of  the  kingdom. 

Malcolm,  among  other  public  and  private  vir¬ 
tues,  was  poliefted  of  an  extraordinary  greatnefi 
of  mind,  of  which  the  following  fact  is  an  evident 
proof.  Having  received  information  that  one  oi 
nis  nobles  had  a  delign  to  aftaffmate  him,  he  en¬ 
joined  the  informer  ftriCt  filence.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  went  to  hunt  wnth  his  train  ot  courtiers ; 
and  when  arrived  in  the  middle  ot  a  foreft,  he 
drew  the  intended  murderer  away  from  the  reft  of 
the  company,  and  thus  addrefted  him  :  “  Behold, 
we  are  here  alone,  armed  and  mounted  alike.  No 
one  fees,  or  hears  us,  or  can  give  either  ot  us  aid 
againft  each  other.  If  then  you  have  courage  and 
fpirit,  effect  upon  this  fpot  your  purpofe.  Accom- 
plifh,  this  favourable  inftant,  your  promife  to  my 
enemies.  If  you  think  I  ought  to  be  killed  by 
you,  where  can  you  perpetrate  the  brave  deed 
better  ?  When  more  opportunely  ?  When  more 
manfully  ?  Have  you  prepared  poifon  for  me  ? 
that  is  a  womanifh  treafon.  Or  would  you  murder 
me  in  my  bed  ?  an  adulterefs  could  do  that.  Or 
have  you  hid  a  dagger  to  ftab  me  fecretly  ?  that  is 
the  act  of  a  ruffian. — Rather  behave  like  a  brave 
man  and  fight  me  hand  to  hand,  that  your  treafon 
may,  at  leaft,  be  free  from  bafenefs.”  At  thele 
words  the  traitor,  ftruck  as  if  it  had  been  with  a 
thunderbolt,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his 
pardon.  “  Fear  nothing,  you  fhall  not  fuffer 
any  evil  from  me,”  replied  the  king;  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

William  ftill  entertained  defigns  ,  Q 

upon  Normandy.  He  had  con-  '  ^ 

eluded  a  peace  with  Robert,  but  treaties  were 
feeble  bars  to  his  ambition.  This  impelled  him 
to  make  a  fecond  invafion  of  Normandy,  and,  in  a 
fhort  time  he  fubdued  feveral  important  places. 
But  the  king  of  France,  alarmed  at  his  progrefs, 
brought  a  numerous  army  into  the  field  to  the 
aftiftance  of  Robert,  ffhe  face  of  affairs  was  now 
fuddenly  changed.  The  towns  and  caftles  William 
had  taken  were  fucceftively  recovered,  and  he  Was, 
to  his  mortification,  reduced  to  the  nccefiity  ot 
aCting  upon  the  defenfive.  In  this  critical  con¬ 
juncture,  he  difpatched’ orders  to  England  for  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  ;  and  till  they  arrived,  he 
threw7  up  ftrong  intrenchments  round  his  camp,  to 
render  any  defigns  Robert  might  form  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  army,  abortive.  The  levies  were  im¬ 
mediately  raifed  in  England,  in  number  about 
twenty  thoufand.  It  was  an  eftablifhed  cuftom 
with  the  barons  or  knights,  under  wffiom  forces 
w'ere  raifed  for  foreign  fervice,  to  furnifh  each  man 
with  ten  fhillings,  towards  defraying  necelfary  ex- 
pences.  William  wanted  money  more  than  men  ; 
therefore,  when  the  foldiers  were  drawn  up,  Ralph 
Flambard,  the  king’s  infamous  minifter,  told  them 
that  they  might  be  difmifTed  from  the  fervice,  on 
paying  him,  to  the  king’s  ufe,  the  bounty  money 
they  had  received.  The  offer  w'as  readily  em¬ 
braced,  they  paid  each  man  his  ten  fhillings,  and 
were  immediately  difeharged.  This  money  was  fo 
advantageoufiy  employed  by  William,  that  he 
reaped  greater  advantage  from  it,  than  he  could 
have  expected  from  the  army.  He  corrupted  many 
of  Robert’s  vaffals,  and  detached  the  king  of 
France  from  his  intereft.  But  he  was  prevented 
from  purfuing  his  advantages  by  an  invafion  of 
the  Welch,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  eafily  repelled  the  enemy,  but  was 
unable  to  make  any  confiderable  impreftion  on  a 
country  guarded  by  its  mountainous  fituation. 
The  Welch,  not  thinking  themfelves  able  to  mcqt 
him  in  the  open  field,  wifely  retreated  to  their 
mountains  ;  whence  they  continually  detached  flying 
parties,  whp  barraffed  the  rear  of  William’s  army 
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with  perpetual  fkirmifhes,  and  cut  off  his  convoys ; 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  return,  without  any 
laurels  to  adorn  this  expedition. 

A  d  io  At  t^1^s  t*me  an  a^r  mote 
95*  ferious  concern  engroffed  his  whole 
attention.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  his 
life  by  fome  of  the  principal  barons.  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  at  its 
head,  and  he  engaged  the  count  d’Eu,  Richard  de 
Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacy,  and  many  others  of 
the  nobility  to  join  his  party,  which  now  became 
very  numerous.  William  took  the  moft  prudent 
meafures,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  dif- 
concert  the  fchemes  of  the  confpirators.  With 
this  view  he  fummoned  Mowbray  to  attend  him  at 
Wincherter,  to  anfwer  for  his  plundering  four  mer¬ 
chant  fhips  that  had  put  into  a  port  under  his  ju- 
rifdi&ion.  The  Earl,  confcious  of  his  treafonable 
practices,  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons.  The  king 
therefore  marched  againft  him  ;  and  Mowbray  be¬ 
ing  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  his  forces,  fhut  him- 
felf  up  in  Bamborough  caftle,  from  whence,  upon 
its  being  inverted,  he  found  means  to  efcape. 
Repairing  to  Tinmouth,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
the  governor ;  but  before  he  could  effect  his  pur- 
pofe,  a  detachment  of  William’s  army  followed 
him,  and  took  him  prifoner.  The  caftle  of  Bam¬ 
borough  furrendered,  and  the  governor  impeached 
all  the  confpirators.  Mowbray  was  fentenced  to 
be  confined  for  life  in  Windfor  caftle.  Several 
were  executed ;  and  the  eftates  of  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  confifcated.  Geoffrey,  count  d’Eu, 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon,  in  being  privy  to 
the  confpiracy.  He  denied  the  charge,  and  was 
allowed  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  tingle  combat ; 
but  being  defeated,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
caftrated,  and  to  lofe  both  his  eyes.  His  coufin, 
William  d’Alderic,  was  fentenced  to  be  publickly 
whipped,  and  hanged  afterwards  on  a  gallows 
thirty  feet  high.  He  fuffered  the  whole  of  this 
ignominious  punifhment  with  remarkable  intrepi¬ 
dity,  and,  with  his  dying  breath,  declared  himfelf 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  D  mn/;  William,  after  the  death  of  Lan- 
°  '  franc,  retained,  for  feveral  years,  the 
revenues  of  Canterbury,  and  other  vacant  bilhop- 
ricks  in  his  own  hands ;  but  being  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  illnefs,  his  clergy  reprefenfed  to  him 
that  he  muff:  expeCt  eternal  perdition,  if  he  did  not 
atone  for  his  numerous  impieties  and  facrileges. 
The  king,  to  ftifle  a  remorfe  of  confidence,  or, 
which  is  moft  probable,  to  filence  the  clamours  of 
the  church,  refolved  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  Can¬ 
terbury;  and,  to  this  end  fent  for  Anfelm,  abbot  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy.  The  abbot  fteadily  refufed 
the  dignity,  and  the  king  as  obftinately  perfifted  in 
his  accepting  the  paftoral  ftaff ;  which  being  ten¬ 
dered  to  him,  Anfelm  kept  his  fift  fo  faft  clenched, 
that  it  required  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  the  courtiers 
prefent  to  open  it,  and  force  that  enfign  of  fpiritual 
dignity  into  his  hands.  However,  when  he  had 
accepted  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  all  abufes, 
even  thofe  in  drefs,  with  great  zeal ;  and,  though 
forced  into  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  met  with  a 
continual  oppofition  from  the  king.  It  wfas  cufto- 
mary  for  perfons  raifed  to  anyplace  of  dignity,  or 
port  of  honour,  to  make  prefents  to  the  king  ;  and 
William  expected  from  the  new  archbiihop  a  confi- 
derable  fum;  but,  to  his  aftonifhment,  the  prelate’s 
offering  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds.  Enraged  at  this  parfimonious  gift,  the 
king  treated  Anfelm  with  great  indignity.  The 
archbifhop  left  the  prefence,  carrying  the  money 
with  him ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon,  when 
emergencies  required  affiftance  from  the  church,  to 
furnifh  any  aid  towards  the  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Anfelm  was  as  tenacious  of  the  rights  of 
the  church,  as  William  was  of  the  prerogatives  of 
No.  7. 
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the  crown.  About  this  time  two  prelates.  Urban 
and  Clement,  laid  claim  to  the  papal  dignity. 
Anfelm  had  acknowledged  the  former,  and  per¬ 
fifted  in  fo  doing,  though  William  had  prohibited 
his  fubjedts  from  recognizing  any  pope  which  he 
himfelf  had  not  received.  Great  dilputes  alfo  arofe 
upon  the  archbifhop  requefting  to  go  to  Rome,  to 
receive  the  pall  from  pope  Urban,  the  king  abfo- 
lutely  refilling  to  let  him  leave  the  kingdom. 
When  William  returned  from  his  expedition  againft 
the  Welch,  he  complained  that  the  quota  of  men, 
provided  by  the  archbifhop,  were  neither  fo  fit  for 
fervice,  nor  fo  well  accoutered  as  they  ought  to 
have  been;  and  he  now  fummoned  him  to  anfwer 
that  charge  in  his  court.  The  prelate,  difdaining 
to  fubmit  to  temporal  authority,  determined  not  to 
obey  the  royal  mandate;  but  fearing  compulfive 
meafures  might  be  employed  to  force  obedience, 
he  applied  to  fome  of  the  nobles,  and  by  them 
acquainted  the  king,  that  he  defired  to  go  to 
Rome  upon  very  urgent  bufinefs.  The  king  fent 
back  a  pofitive  denial.  The  prelate  becan>e  im¬ 
portunate.  He  renewed  his  requeft  again  and 
again,  though  the  charge  was  dropped,  till  Wil¬ 
liam  at  laft,  growing  impatient,  fent  him  word* 
that  if  he  did  go  to  Rome,  he  would  feize  upon 
his  temporalities,  and  acknowledge  him  no  longer 
for  his  archbiihop.  Notwithftanding  this  threat, 
the  prelate  fet  out  upon  his  journey  with  the  badges 
of  a  pilgrim;  and  William,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
landed  on  the  continent,  ordered  all  his  goods  and 
revenues  to  be  brought  into  the  Exchequer  ;  nor 
could  he,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  ever 
be  perfuaded  to  reftore  them  to  the  church.  In 
this  conteft  between  Rufus  and  Anfelm,  it  appears 
evidently,  and  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  feen, 
how  detrimental  it  is  to  a  nation,  w  hen  facerdotai 
and  regal  power  are  unlimited,  or  not  reftrained  by 
the  conftitution. 

Thefe  petty  difputes,  internal  commotions,  and 
even  the  enterprifes  of  ambition,  now  gave  way  to 
the  noife  of  the  crufades,  w  hich  engroffed  wholly 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Superftition  and  en- 
thuliafm,  w'hich  compofed  the  principal  features 
of  thofe  times,  produced  fuch  effedts,  as  have 
aftonilhed  people  of  more  enlightened  ages.  After 
Mahomet  had  united  the  difperfed  Arabs  under  one 
head,  they  fubdued  a  great  part  of  the  eaftern  em¬ 
pire,  and  conquered  Jcrufalem.  The  Chriftians 
now  with  grief  beheld  thofe  places  that  had  been 
confecrated  by  the  prefence  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
hands  of  infidels.  However,  the  Arabs,  or  Sa¬ 
racens,  gave  little  difturbance  to  thofe  zealots  wffo 
went  to  perform  in  the  Holy  Land,  what  they  efteem- 
ed  religious  duties;  but  the  Turcomans,  or  Turks, 
who  w  ere  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  having  taken  Syria 
and  Jcrufalem  from  the  Saracens,  rendered  the  de¬ 
votions  of  the  Chriftians  in  the  holy  city  much 
more  dangerous,  the  pilgrims  being  expofed  to 
infults,  extortions,  and  robberies.  A  monk  of 
Picardy,  knowm  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  reprefented 
at  his  return,  in  fuch  ftrong  colours,  the  outrages 
and  oppreflions  exercifed  by  the  Turks  on  the  pil¬ 
grims,  that  Urban  II.  considered  him  as  a  proper 
inftrument  to  exhort  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  to 
make  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land.  Peter  w?as 
accordingly  fent  from  province  to  province,  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  fparks  of  enthufiafm  into  a 
flame,  and  to  roufe  the  people  to  a&ion.  He  exe¬ 
cuted  his  commiflion  fully  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
the  pope;  who  perceiving  the  exclamations  of  Peter 
to  have  produced  the  defired  effedl,  he  held  a 
council  in  the  open  fields  of  Placentia,  at  which 
above  thirty  thoufand  feculars,  and  four  thoufand 
ecclefiaftics  were  prefent.  The  project  of  invading 
Paleftine  was  unanimoufly  applauded,  but  none 
enlifted  under  the  banner  of  his  holinefs.  He 
R  therefore 
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therefore  held  a  fecond  council  at  Clermont  in  j 
Auvergne,  where  he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  market-  I 
place,  expatiating  on  the  miferies  fuffered  by  the  J 
ChrilUans  in  the  Holy  Land.  Urban's  oration,  and  I 
Peter’s  pathetic  exhortations  had  fuch  an  effect,  I 
that  the  whole  multitude  declared  with  one  voice  j 
for  war  againft  the  infidels,  and  folemnly  devoted  I 
themfelves  to  the  performance  ol  a  fervice,  which 
they  were  taught  to  believe  meritorious  in  the  light 
of  Gcd,  and  for  engaging  in  which  the  pope  pro- 
mifed  them  the  remiffion  of  all  their  fins ;  and,  in 
cafe  they  tell  in  the  glorious  caufe,  paffports  under 
his  ow  n  leal  into  the  other  w  orld.  No  wonder  that 
fuch  terms  ffiould  operate  upon  thofe,  moft  of 
whom  were  plunged  in  crimes,  the  natural  at-  j 
tendants  of  debauchery,  and  in  grofs  ignorance, 
equal  to  their  guilt.  No  wonder  that  princes, 
prelates,  and  nobles,  fhould  exclaim  at  the  con- 
clulion  of  the  pope’s  fpeech,  “  It  is  the  w  ill  of 
God  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God words  which  were 
fo  firmly  believed  to  flow  from  a  divine  infpiration, 
that  in  all  the  exploits  of  thofe  adventurers,  they 
were  ufed  for  the  lignal  of  battle.  An  infinite 
number  of  perfons,  men  of  all  ranks,  now  took  J 
the  crofs,  which,  when  enlified,  they  affixed  to 
their  right  flioulders.  All  orders  of  men  flocked 
to  the  lacred  banners  :  nobles,  partizans,  peafants, 
and  priefis,  enrolled  their  names.  Even  women, 
concealing  their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  armour, 
attended  the  camp,  and  frequently,  abandoning  all  j 
fenfe  of  decency,  proffituted  themfelves  without  j 
referve  to  the  army.  The  greateft  criminals  were 
forward  in  a  fervice,  they  confidered  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  their  crimes ;  and  during  the  courfe  of  jl 
thefe  romantic  expeditions,  the  moft  enormous  dif-  jj 
orders  were  committed  by  men  inured  to  wicked-  j 
neis,  enccuiaged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  j 
necefiity.  The  hoft  of  adventurers  was  now  fo 
great,  that  their  wifeft  leaders,  Hugh,  count  of 
Veimandcis,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  Stephen, 
count  of  Blois,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince  of 
Brabant,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Thouloufe,  be¬ 
gan  to  fear,  left  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament 
fhould  defeat  its  prepofed  end.  They  therefore  j 
Buffered  an  undifeiplined  multitude,  computed  at 
three  hundred  thoufand  men  to  go  before  them, 
under  the  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  j 
Walter  the  Money-lefs.  Thefe  took  the  road 
through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  toward  Conftanti- 
nople;  and  trufting  that  heaven  would  fupply  all 
their  wants  by  fupernatural  means,  they  made  no 
provifion  for  fubfiftence  on  their  march.  Hence 
they  fcon  found  a  necefiity  of  obtaining  by  plunder, 
w  hat  they  had  in  vain  expedited  from  miracles ; 
whereupon  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  they  paffed,  affembling  in  arms, 
flaughtered  them  with  very  little  reliftance.  After 
thefe  followed  the  more  difeiplined  armies,  who  1 
paffed  the  ftreights  of  Conftantinople,  and  moft  of 
them  perifhed  in  the  plains  of  Afia.  The  whole 
number  amounted  to  feven  hundred  thoufand 
men. 

Yet  this  fanatical  fury,  though  it  deprived  Europe 
of  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  its  advantages, 
which  redounded  to  thofe,  who,  free  from  the 
prevalent  infatuation,  did  not  entirely  lofe  fight 
of  their  prefent  intereft.  The  churches  and  cloifters 
purchafed,  at  very  low  rates,  the  eftates  of  many  I 
barons,  who  imagined,  that  a  little  money  and 
their  arms  were  fufficient  for  them  to  obtain  king-  I 
doms  in  Afia.  Thofe  wifer  princes  who  ftaid  at  I 
home,  got  rid  of  their  moft  turbulent  fubje&s,  and  J 
at  the  fame  time  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing 
to  the  crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  I 
purchafie  or  the  want  of  heirs.  Nobles  fold  their 
antient  caftles  and  eftates,  which  in  their  eyes  had 
loft  their  value.  The  French  monarchy  recovered 
its  luftre  by  this  enthufiaftic  infanity.  But  no  prince 


gained  more,  or  deferved  it  lefts,  than  the  king  of 
England.  Robert,  feized  with  the  epidemic  frenzy 
of  enthuliafm,  took  the  crofts,  and  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  crufade.  But  finding  it  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  for  him  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
vaffals  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank  without  a 
fupply  of  money,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  brother 
William  Rufus,  to  whom  he  mortgaged  his  dutchy 
for  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  marks.  The  bargain 
was  foon  concluded,  and  William  raifed  the  money 
by  contributions  on  his  fubjehts  ol  all  ranks;  even 
the  convents  were  obliged  to  melt  down  their  plate, 
to  furnifh  the  quota  demanded  of  them.  William 
w  as  immediately,  upon  advancing  the  loan,  putin 
poffeflion  of  Normandy  and  Maine;  while  Robert 
fet  out  with  a  ftplendid  retinue  for  Paleftine,  filled 
with  an  affurance  of  gaining  either  glory  or  eternal 
happinefs. 

Thus  the  ceffion  of  Normandy/ and  ^  ^  ioqo 
Maine  brought  the  king  an  increafe  ‘  ^ 

of  power ;  and  he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the 
greateft:  princes  of  his  time.  And  yet  a  Angle 
baron  prefumed  to  fet  that  power  at  defiance. 
Helic,  lord  of  la  Fleche,  a  fmall  town  in  Anjou, 
made  fo  many  inroads  into  William’s  dominions, 
that  he  wTas  obliged  to  crofs  the  fea  feveral  times, 
in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  his  territories.  But 
Helic  embraced  the  firft  opportunity  of  the  king’s 
abfence  to  renew  his  incurfions,  and  this  year  laid 
fiege  to  the  city  of  Mans.  William  was  hunting 
in  the  New  Foreft,  when  he  received  the  news  ot 
this  tranfaclion ;  w'hen,  turning  to  his  attendants, 
he  afked  them,  in  w’hat  direction  the  city  of  Mans 
lay  from  them  ?  Fie  was  no  fooner  informed,  than, 
turning  his  horfe’s  head,  he  rode  full  fpeed  towrard 
the  fea  fide,  calling  to  thofe  that  w'ere  about  him, 
“  Let  him  who  loves  me,  follow^.”  Dartmouth 
was  the  neareft  fea  port  town;  and  there  they  found 
only  an  old  crazy  vefiel,  which  William  entered, 
notwithftanding  all  the  perfuafions  of  his  attendants 
to  the  contrary.  The  mafter  of  the  veffel  declared, 
that  to  put  to  fea  was  nothing  lefs  than  running 
into  unavoidable  deftru&ion.  But  the  dauntlefs 
ftpirit  of  William  was  not  to  be  terrified  at  danger. 
«  What!”  ftaid  he,  “  didft  thou  ever  hear  of  a 
king  that  w'as  drowmed?”  Silenced  by  this  reproof, 
the  mafter  failed  immediately  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  next  morning  reached  Barfleur  in  fafety. 
Surprized  at  the  difpatch  of  William,  Helic,  after 
a  few  fkirmifhes  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation.  William  purfued  the 
flying  enemy,  attacked  their  rear,  and  took  Helic 
himfelf  prifoner.  The  captive  was  treated  with 
infult ;  which  fo  incenfed  that  intrepid  nobleman, 
that  he  told  Rufus,  «  He  had  little  caufe  for 
triumph,  as  his  fuccefs  was  owing  rather  to  furprize 
than  valour;”  adding,  “  that  if  he  was  again  at 
liberty,  he  would  not  find  it  eafy  to  defeat  him  in  a 
fair  encounter.”  This  fpeech  awakened  all  the  fen- 
timents  of  valour  in  the  breaft  of  William.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  count  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 
“  Be  gone,”  ftaid  he,  fiercely,  “  do  thy  worft: ; 
and,  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  if  thou  haft  the  good 
fortune  to  conquer  me,  I  will  not  aik  the  fmalleft 
return  for  the  freedom  I  now'  give  theeF’  But  no 
more  engagements  happened  between  them. 

About  this  period  the  duke  of  Aqui-A 
taine  offered  to  mortgage  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  William,  upon  the  fame  conditions  as  his 
brother  Robert  had  parted  with  his ;  namely,  for  a 
fum  fufficient  to  defray  his  expences  to  the  Holy 
Land.  William,  who  ridiculed  both  the  motives 
that  gave  rife  to  the  crufades,  and  the  madnefYof 
thofe  who  engaged  in  fuch  chimerical  undertakings, 
agreed  to  pay  down  the  fum  wanted,  and  would 
have  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine, 
if  in  the  midft:  of  his  projects,  and  while  his  heart 
fwelled  with  arrogance  and  prefumption,  a  fudden 
•7  death 
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death  had  not  fnatched  him  to  the  bar  of  infinite 
juftice,  and  faid  to  him  as  to  the  proud  fool  in  the 
gofpel,  ‘  this  night,  vain  ambitious  monarch,  fhall 
thy  foul  be  required  of  thee  ;  and  whofe  will  thy 
mortgages,  and  that  great  wealth,  acquired  by  in- 
juftice,  rapine  and  extortion,  be.’ 

As  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Foreft  with  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  knight,  remarkable  for 
his  lkill  in  archery,  a  fiagrufhing  from  the  thicket 
palled  near  the  king,  Sir  Walter  Tyr relents  (py  an 
arrow,  which  glancing  accidentally  either  from  a 
tree,  or  from  the  horns  of  a  flag,  pierced  the  king 
through  the  heart,  and  he  inllantly  expired. 
Tyrrel,  who  had  been  the  innocent  caufe  of  this 
fatal  accident,  fled  immediately  to  the  fea  fide, 
where  he  embarked  in  a  veffelMer  France,  and 
joined  the  crufade,  which  Was  then  fetting  out  for 
Jerufalem.  The  royal  corpfe  was  treated  with  the 
utmofl  negledt.  Thofe  who  feared  his  power  when 
living,  and  had  followed  his  fortunes,  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  his  remains.  A  peafant,  palling  through 
the  foreft  with  his  cart,  put  the  body  of  the  king 
therein,  and  in  that  ignominious  manner  it  was 
conveyed  to  Wincheller,  where  it  was  interred  on 
the  day  following  without  ceremony.  The  Eng- 
lilli  confidered  this  melancholy  cataftrophe  as  one 
of  the  moft  fortunate  events  that  could  pollibly 
have  happened  ;  and  obferved,  that  as  the  Con¬ 
queror  had  expelled,  with  the  moft  fliocking  cir- 
c  umftances  of  cruelty,  the  inhabitants  of  Hampih  i  re, 
in  order  to  form  the  New  Foreft ;  fo  providence, 
by  a  juft  retribution,  had  rendered  that  place  fatal 
to  feveral  of  his  pofterity;  for  belides  William,  his 
elder  fon  Richard,  and  his  grandfon  of  the  fame 
name,  were  killed  by  accident  in  the  New  Foreft. 
The  death  of  William  Rufus  happened  on  the 
fecond  of  Auguft,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  It  does  not  appear 
he  was  ever  married,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
any  legitimate  children. 

The  character  of  this  king  is  ftamped  with  many 
vices,  but  we  do  not  find  any  monuments  of  his 
virtues,  unlefs  we  reckon  among  the  number,  his 
rebuilding  London  bridge,  furrounding  the  tower 
of  London  with  a  ftrong  rampart,  and  ereCting 


Weftminfter  hall ;  a  fmall  quantum  of  national 
good,  over-ballanced  by  a  corrupt  heart,  a  bound- 
lefs  ambition,  a  violent  temper  bordering  on  fero-r 
city,  a  libidinous  inftinCt,  addicted  to  what  nature 
abhors,  a  contempt  even  of  the  forms  of  religion, 
and  a  rapacity  of  an  unbounded  extent.  He  was 
ungrateful,  perfidious,  cruel,  avaricious  and  dift'o- 
lute.  A  violent  and  tyrannical  prince  ;  a  perfidious 
encroaching  neighbour ;  and  an  ungracious,  un¬ 
generous  relation.  As  to  his  magnanimity  it  was 
little  more  than  a  conftitutional  quality;  a  courage, 
whereby  he  only  enflaved  his  own  fubjecfts,  and 
difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  thofe,  whom  by  the 
ties  of  blood  he  was  bound  to  defend.  It  is  pay¬ 
ing  him  no  great  compliment  to  fay  he  refembled 
Caefar;  for  though  he  might  poflefs  his  virtue, 
which  conlifted  alone  of  magnanimity,  he  poffeffed 
alfo  his  boundlefs  ambition,  which  centered  only- 
in  felf-gratification.  To  fupport  this,  all  his  va¬ 
lour,  all  his  military  talents  wrere  exercifed.  To 
the  fame  point  his  liberality,  or  rather  political  pro- 
fufenefs  tended,  which  ought  to  be  accounted  ra¬ 
ther  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  If  he  had  Lved  long,  his 
expences  would  have  undone  him;  for  he  had  not, 
as  Caefar  had,  the  treafures  of  Rome  to  fupport  his 
extravagance;  and  it  had  brought  him  fome  years 
before  his  death  into  fuch. difficulties,  that  even  if 
his  temper  had  not  been  defpotic  his  neceffities 
would  have  made  him  a  tyrant.  He  purfued  plea- 
fure  with  as  much  ardour  as  bufinefs,  but  never  fa- 
crificed  bufinefs  to  pleafure.  Fie  was  addicted  to 
women,  yet  without  any  tendernefs  or  fixed  at¬ 
tachment.  He  had  many  concubines,  but  no 
miftrefs  ;  and  never  would  marry  for  fear  of  fub- 
jeCting  himfelf  to  any  reftraint.  Flis  judgment 
was  folid,  yet,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Anfelm,  it  was  often 
bore  down  by  the  violence  of  his  uncontrouled 
paffions.  He  paid  fo  little  refpeift  to  oaths,  that 
he  feemed  to  confider  them  as  mere  forms  of  ftate, 
or  adls  wffiich  policy  might  employ  and  difpenfe 
with  at  pleafure.  In  fhort,  the  mifery  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  wras  complete  in  this  reign  ;  for  the  nation  was 
as  much  a  prey  to  licentioufnefs  as  to  tyranny, 
fuffering  at  once  the  diforders  of  anarchy,  and  the 
oppreflions  of  arbitrary  power. 
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His  Jit  nation ,  and  unhappy  circumjlances  before  the  death  of  William — Caufcs  of  his  accejjion  to  the  throne ,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  right  of  his  brother  Robert — Grants  his  fuhjells  a  very  advantageous  charter— -Reforms  many 
abufes  that  had  crept  into  his  court'— Robert' s  wvajion ,  and  accommodation  with  the  king — The  fecond  enter - 
prize  of  that  prince ,  and  the  confequences  attending  it — A  war  with  France  and  England ,  and  how  terminated 
■ — Henry  engages  in  a  difpute  with  his  clergy ,  and  the  iffue  of  it — Death  of  prince  William,  and  the  effect  it  had 
on  the  king — Henry  fettles  the  ficcejfton ■■ — bis  death  and  character. 


A  n  mn  TJENRY  I.  furnamed  Beauclerc, 
jfjL  or  the  Scholar,  fo  called  from 
his  great  learning,  had  been  treated  ill  after  his  fa¬ 
ther's  death  by  both  his  brothers,  who  had  deprived 
him  o t  his  patrimony,  and  yet  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  his  affiftance,  which  he  gave  freely.  After  the 
fiege  o t  St.  Michael,  where  he  had  made  a  brave 
refiftance,  and  which  was  furrendered  on  no  better 
condition  than  freedom  to  himfelf  and  garrifon, 
he  took  refuge  in  Brittany,  and  then  in  the  French 
Vexin,  from  whence,  after  having  remained  about 
a  year,  he  again  changed  his  fituation,  and  wandered 
over  the  provincesof  France, with  no  other  attendants 
than  one  knight,  a  chaplain,  and  three  efquires, 
expofed  to  all  the  hardfhips  of  want,  and  in  the 
fchool  of  adverfity  learned  patience  and  fortitude; 
virtues  he  could  not  have  acquired  had  he  been 
always  nurfed  in  the  lap  of  profperity.  But  while 


thus  in  a  ftate  far  below1  his  birth  and  merit,  the 
citizens  of  Dumfront,  incenfed  againft  their  lord, 
Robert  de  Belefme,  earl  of  Shrewibury,  from  whom 
they  could  not  obtain  the  leaft  redrefs  of  their 
grievances,  expelled  him,  and  offered  their  town, 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Normandy,  to  the  exiled 
prince.  He  accepted  their  offer,  and  made  for 
fome  time  a  fuccefsful  w^ar  againft  both  his  brothers; 
but  when  Robert  entered  upon  the  crufade,  a  re¬ 
conciliation  took  place  between  William  and 
Henry.  The  laft  was  in  another  part  of  the  New 
Foreft  when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  death.  Senfible  that  not  a  moment  wras  to 
be  loft  in  this  critical  conjuncture,  he  galloped  to 
Winchefter  caftle,  in  order  to  fecure  the  royal 
treafure.  He  demanded  the  keys  where  the  re¬ 
galia  and  money  was  kept,  of  William  de  Breteuil; 
wffio  oppofed  his  will,  telling  him  that  Robert  was 
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his  elder  brother,  and  that  though  abfent  it  was  his 
duty  to  preferve  his  allegiance  ro  him,  the  un¬ 
doubted  heir  to  the  Englifh  throne.  But  Henry 
drawing  his  fword  threatened  him  with  inftant  death 
if  he  dared  to  difobey  his  commands.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Robert 
de  Mellant  arriving,  with  a  number  ol  the  late 
king’s  attendants,  they  all  declared  in  favour  ol 
Henry’s  pretentions.  Upon  which  Breteuil  fub- 
mitteii,  and  Henry  gained  poffeffion  ol  the  regalia, 
and  his  brother’s  treafure. 

Having  thus  fucceeded  in  a  main  point,  and  his 
brother’s  corpfe  being  interred  the  next  day,  Henry 
hafiened  to  London,  where  he  was  eleded  king  ol 
England  by  the  great  council;  and  three  days  after 
his  acceffion,  was  crowned  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft,  by  the  bilbop  ol  Lon¬ 
don.  At  this  time  Robert  was  in  Italy,  where  hav¬ 
ing,  in  his  return  from  Paleftine,  married  Sibylla, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,  he  had  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  this  imprudent  delay 
gave  Henry  an  opportunity  of  feizing  the  crown, 
to  which  Robert  was  entitled,  as  well  by  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  as  by  virtue  of  the  lalt  treaty 
concluded  between  him  and  William.  Thus  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  was  effected  by 
feveral  accidental  events.  A  king  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  zenith  of  power,  was  cut  off7  by 
fudden  death;  the  true  fucceffion  was  fet  alide;  the 
treafures  of  the  kingdom  were  feized  by  a  perfon 
who  had  not  the  lealt  legal  claim  to  them ;  and  the 
throne  was  filled  by  a  young  prince  who  w  as  little 
better  than  a  bold  ufurper.  But  they  who  had 
warmly  fupported  William  Rufus  againft  Robert 
in  England,  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  rcfentment 
of  the  latter;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
governed  Normandy,  was  a  ffrong  prefumption  of 
his  unfitnefs  to  govern  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  had  fhewn  great  talents  for  govern¬ 
ing,  and  forne  ftrefs  w  as  laid  upon  his  being  born 
an  Englifhman. 

But  having  obtained  a  crown,  Henry  knew  well 
the  beft  methods  of  keeping  it.  He  knew  that  the 
fureft  w'ay  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Englilh, 
would  be  to  grant  them  fuch  national  benefits  as 
would  make  his  intereft  that  of  the  public.  Their 
fubmiilion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  two  firft  Norman 
kings,  had  been  owing  to  circumftances  of  a  tran- 
fient  nature;  but  they  Hill  retained  a  palfion  for 
liberty,  equally  natural  to  the  Normans  and  Eng¬ 
lifh.  On  the  prefent  occafion  their  diftrult  and 
fear  of  each  other,  which  had  prevented  their 
uniting  in  defence  of  their  privileges,.  gave  way  to 
a  ffrong  and  equal  defire  in  both,  of  reducing  the 
regal  authority  to  fuch  limitations,  as,  without  de- 
ffroying  the  feudal  fyftem,  might  alleviate  the  heavy 
burdens  W'ith  which  it  was  loaded.  So  ffrong  was 
this  defire,  that  neither  the  elderfhip  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  which  though  it  did  not  in  thofe  days 
convey  an  abfolute  right  to  the  crown,  was  yet  a 
powerful  recommendation ;  nor  a  folemn  treaty 
made  with  him,  and  confirmed  by  the  barons,  who 
had  fettled  the  crown  upon  him,  could  ffand  in 
competition  with  Henry’s  offering  to  abolifh  all 
the  evil  cuffoms  that  had  prevailed  in  the  late  reign, 
and  to  effablifh  the  beft  laws  that  had  ever  been 
given  under  any  of  the  kings,  his  predeceflors. 
Hence  the  nation  refolved  to  give  the  crown  to  a 
prince,  who  fhould  acquire  and  hold  it  under  no 
other  claim  than  a  compad  with  his  people. 
Agreeable  therefore  to  the  demands  of  his  fubjeds, 
Henry,  as  foon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
was  over,  granted  them  a  charter  under  the  great 
feal  of  England.  A  tranfiation  of  this  charter, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  others,  we 
Tere  infert  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers, 
always  having  in  view  our  promife,  to  furnifh  them. 


as  far  as  our  abilities  will  permit,  with  a  Complete 
Hiftory  of  England. 

I.  Henry's  Charter  to  all  his  faithful  fibjetts. 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Englifh, 
to  all  his  barons  and  faithful  fubjeds,  both  French 
and  Englifh,  greeting. 

-(,  fenw  ye,  that  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by 
tfet  P^lion  council  (with  the  aflent)  of  the  ba¬ 
rons  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  I  am  crowned 
king  of  the  faid  kingdom;  and  becaufe  the  king¬ 
dom  has  been  oppreffed  with  unjuff  exadions,  I 
from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  regard  I  bear  you 
all,  in  the  firft  place  free  the  holy  church,  fo  as  that 
I  will  neither  fell  nor  farm  it  out ;  nor  upon  the 
death  of  any  archbifhop,  bifhop,  or  abbot,  will  I 
accept  of  any  of  the  property  of  the  church,  nor 
ought  from  any  of  its  tenants,  until  a  fucceffor  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  fame.  And  I  baniffi  all  the  evil 
ufages,  with  which  the  kingdom  of  England  has 
been  unjuftly  oppreffed,  part  of  which  evil  ufages 
I  here  fet  down. 

If  any  of  my  barons,  earls,  or  my  tenants,  hold¬ 
ing  of  me,  fhall  die,  his  heirs  fhall  not  redeem  his 
land,  as  was  the  cuftom  in  the  days  of  my  brother ; 
but  lhall  relieve  the  fame  by  a  juft  and  lawful  re¬ 
lief.  In  like  manner  fhall  the  tenants  of  my  barons 
relieve  their  lands  by  a  law  ful  (certain)  and  juft  re¬ 
lief.  And  if  any  of  my  barons,  or  other  of  my 
fubjeds,  have  a  mind  to  give  a  daughter,  or  lifter, 
or  niece  in  marriage,  let  him  treat  me  with  ;  but  I 
will  neither  accept  any  part  of  his  fortune  for  luch 
licence,  nor  will  I  prohibit  his  difpofal  of  her,  un- 
lels  it  be  to  my  enemy.  And  if  any  one  of  my  ba¬ 
rons  or  fubjeds  fhould,  at  his  death,  leave  a 
daughter,  his  heir,  I  will  difpofe  of  her,  with  the 
advice  of  my  barons,  together  with  her  lands. 
And  if  upon  the  death  of  a  hufband,  a  wife  fhall 
furvive  without  children,  fhe  lhall  have  her  own 
dowry  and  marriage  portion  ;  nor  will  I  give  her  to 
a  hufband  but  with  her  own  confent,  provided  the 
wife  keep  her  body  in  chaftity  :  and  either  the  wife 
or  fome  other  relation,  who  is  to  deal  juftly,  fhall 
be  guardian  of  the  children  and  the  eftate,  and  I 
command  my  barons,  that  they  ad  conformably 
hereunto,  towards  the  fonS,  daughters  and  wives  of 
their  tenants. 

The  common  mintage  of  money,  which  wras  taken 
throughout  cities  and  counties,  and  was  not  in 
ufe  under  king  Edward,  I  abfolutely  forbid  to  be 
taken  for  the  future.  If  any  minter  or  other  per¬ 
fon  be  taken  with  falfe  money,  let  right  juftice  be 
done  upon  him. 

All  fines  and  debts  due  to  my  brother,  I  forgive 
except  my  juft  farms,  and  thofe  of  bargains  which 
concerned  the  inheritance  of  others,  or  for  thofe 
effeds  which  juftly  concerned  other  perfons;  and 
I  forgive  all  bargains  which  any  man  has  made 
with  regard  to  his  right  of  inheritance. 

And  if  any  of  my  barons  or  tenants  lhall  be  lick, 
fo  as  that  he  lhall  difpofe  of  his  money,  I  will  that 
fuch  difpofition  lhall  Hand  good ;  but  if  he  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  fteknefs  or  war,  lhall  not  give  or  difpofe 
of  his  effeds,  let  his  wife,  children,  or  parents,  or 
his  lawful  tenants,  divide  it  among  themfelves  as 
fhall  feem  beft  to  them. 

If  any  of  my  barons  or  tenants  forfeit,  he  fhall 
not  give  a  pledge  for  favour  of  the  whole  fine,  as 
he  did  in  the  time  of  my  father  and  brother  ;  but 
according  to  the  meafurc  of  the  forfeit  fo  lhall  l\e 
be  fined,  in  fuch  manner  as  fines  were  laid  on  un¬ 
der  thofe,  my  predeceffors,  who  reigned  before  my 
father  and  brother:  but  if  he  fhall  be  convided 
of  treafon,  or  wickedneff,  let  him  make  fatisfadion 
as  fhall  feem  juft. 

If.  C*»- 
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II.  Concerning  the  confirmation  of  king  Edward’s  laws. 

I  pardon  all  murders  committed  before  my  co¬ 
ronation,  and  thofe  which  iliall  be  hereafter  com¬ 
mitted  ihall  be  fatisfied  for  according  to  the  laws 
of  king  Edward* 

I  have,  by  the  common  confent  of  my  barons, 
retained  to  myfelf  the  forefts,  in  like  manner  as  my 
father  held  them. 

I  grant  of  my  own  free  gift,  to  my  knights  (i.  e. 
tenants  by  knights  fervice)  who  defend  their  lands 
by  their  habergeons  (or  arms)  that  their  demefne 
lands  and  goods  fhall  be  free  from  all  unjuft  guilds 
and  taxes,  and  all  labours,  that  their  fidelity  may  be 
in  proportion  to  my  kindnefs;  that  fince  they  are 
eafed  of  fo  great  a  burden,  they  may  the  better 
provide  themfelves  with  horles  and  arms,  and  fo 
be  made  fitter  and  more  ready  for  my  fervice  and 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

I  reftore  to  you  the  laws  of  king  Edward,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  amendments  which  my  father  made 
by  the  advice  of  his  bajrons. 

If  any  one  has  taken  any  thing  from  me,  or  from 
any  other  perfon,  he  fhall  forthwith  reftore  the  fame 
without  making  fatisfaCfion;  and  he  on  whom  any 
fuch  thing  is  found  fhall  make  fure  fatisfaCtion  to 
the  owner. 

Given  in  prefence  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
barons,  earls,  fherilfs,  and  nobles  of  all  the 
kingdom  of  England,  on  the  day  of  my  co¬ 
ronation.” 

From  the  obtaining  this  charter  we  may  date  the 
union  of  the  Normans  with  the  Englifh,  whofe 
interefts  were  blended,  and  inseparably  united  un¬ 
der  one  common  claim  of  national  rights.  Henry’s 
conduCt  in  this  inltance  correfponded  with  his  en¬ 
gagements.  He  freed  his  fubjeCts  from  all  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  had  been  illegally  impofed  upon  them  ; 
he  remitted  all  the  debts  that  were  due  to  the  crown, 
and  punifhed  thofe  who  had  made  themfelves  odious 
by  an  abufe  of  power,  particularly  Ralph  Flambard, 
jufticiary  of  England,  and  bifliop  of  Durham;  and 
at  the  fame  time  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament, 
he  recalled  Anfdm,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  adminiftration. 

However,  far  from  intending  to  purchafe  the 
archbilhop’s  friendfhip  by  giving  up  the  rights  of 
his  crown,  Henry  exerted  his  authority  on  many 
occafions  with  great  firmnefs,  and  was  conftantly 
Supported  even  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Englifh 
bifhops.  He  alfo  granted  a  charter  to  the  city  of 
London,  whereby  he  confirmed  the  privileges  be- 
ftowed  by  his  father,  with  Some  conliderab'e  ad¬ 
ditional  favours.  To  ftrengthen  his  intereft  and 
power  with  all  parties  ftill  more,  he  married  Ma¬ 
tilda,  a  lady  accomplifhed  with  every  thing  that 
could  render  a  woman  defirable,  the  daughter  of 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  by  the  filter  of  Edgar 
Atheling:  a  match  that  reftored  the  crown  to  the 
Saxon  royal  blood,  and  united  the  king  and  his 
family  after  him  to  the  people  of  England,  by  the 
moft  natural  and  endearing  connection. 

About  this  time  Robert  returned  from  the  Holy 
Eand,  and  took  pofleffion  of  his  dutchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  without  oppofition.  His  return  revived  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who 
had  poffeffions  on  the  continent  ;  ■  and  being  very 
powerful,  they  prevailed  on  moft  of  their  country¬ 
men  to  take  part  with  Robert.  But  the  Englilh, 
who  were  attached  ftrongly  to  Henry,  having  no 
eftates  abroad  to  forfeit,  adhered  to  him  firmly  ; 
and  the  whole  clergy  remained  united  to  his  in¬ 
tereft,  by  the  mediation  of  Anfelm.  That  prelate 
ferved  the  king  with  a  zeal  that  bore  down  all  op¬ 
pofition.  He  even  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  recommending  to  the  foidiers  the  defence  of 
their  prince,  and.  denouncing  the  heavieft  centres 
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of  the  church,  againft  any  who  Ihould  continue  to 
oppofe  him.  Thus  was  the  army  fixed  in  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  their  Sovereign,  and  marched  with  ardour 
to  oppofe  Robert,  who  had  landed  with  his  forces 
at  Portfmouthi 

Every  appearance  now  of  the  two  afmies,  who 
lay  for  Some  days  in  fight  of  each  other.  Seemed  to 
prognofticate  a  decifive  aC\ion.  But  both  parties 
had  powerful  reafons  for  not  proceeding  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  connections  of  blood,  intereft; 
ftiendfhip,  and  alliances,  rendered  an  engagement 
very  difagreeable  to  the  officers  and  foidiers  on 
both  tides.  They  could  not,  without  horror,  think 
of  drawing  their  fvvords  againft  their  parents,  bro¬ 
thers,  friends,  relations,  and  countrymen.  Robert 
had  been  difappointed  in  his  expectations ;  he 
hoped  his  partizans-  would  have  joined  him  with  a 
much  greater  number  offerees;  he  had  experienced 
his  brother’s  abilities  in  the  art  of  war;  he  knew  in 
cafe  of  a  defeat,  he  had  no  rcfource,  and  he  fhould 
lofe  with  the  crown  of  England,  his  dutchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Elenry  on  the  other  hand  was  no  lefs 
fenfible  of  the  rifk  he  muft  run  in  the  uncertain 
chance  of  war.  Ide  had  much  to  lofe,  and  could 
gain  little  more  than  the  fhadow  of  honour,  fhould 
victory  be  on  his  fide;  and  if  in  the  day  of  battle 
his  foidiers  proved  unfaithful,  he  might  lofe  both 
his  life  and  kingdom.  Each  contending  party  was 
therefore  defirous  of  putting  a  period  to  their  dis¬ 
putes  in  an  amicable  manner;  and  to  this  end  many 
meffages  palled  every  day  between  the  two  camps. 
At  length  a  negociation  produced  the  following 
articles  of  agreement ;  That  Robert  fhould  for 
ever  relinquilh  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  in  consideration  whereof  he  Ihould  re¬ 
ceive  an  annual  penfion  of  three  thoufand  marks; 
that  if  either  of  the  princes  died  without  iflue,  the 
furviv'or  fhould  Succeed  to  his  dominions  ;  that  the 
adherents  to  each  fhould  be  pardoned,  and  reftored 
to  their  poffeffions  in  Normandy  or  England;  and 
that  neither  Henry  nor  Robert,  fhould,  from  that 
time,  encourage,  receive,  or  proteCt  the  enemies  of 
the  other.  This  convention  was  fworn  to  by  t-welva 
of  the  principal  barons  on  both  fides.  But  Henry 
was  the  firft  who  violated  the  articles,  by  punifhing 
with  fines,  confiscations  or  banifhment,  all  the  molt 
aCtive  and  powerful  nobles,  who  had  engaged  in 
Robert’s  invafion.  This  he  did  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  and  under  various  pretences,  that  he  mighf 
not  appear  to  infringe  the  indemnity  he  had 
granted.  His  true  motives  w’ere  however  w'ell  un¬ 
derstood,  and  the  terror  his  conduCt  produced  to¬ 
wards  the  objeCts  of  his  refentment,  prevented  his 
fubjeCts  from  confpiring  any  more  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  Almoft  all  the  barons  Henry  thus  punifhed 
w'ere  of  the  firft  rank  in  wealth  and  power,  whole 
eftates  he  divided  among  perfons  of  lower  birth, 
w  ho  had  zealoufiy  attached  themfelves  to  his  fer-< 
vice,  hereby  balancing  the  greatnefs  of  the  nobility 
eftablifhed  by  his  father,  which  caufed  perpetual 
uneafmefs  to  the  crown. 

Henry  now  Saw  himfelf  abfolute  .  n 
matter  of  England.  He  therefore  re-  '  '  IIO-‘ 

folved  to  render  himfelf  independent  of  not  only 
every  foreign  power,  but  every  order  among  his 
own  fubjeCts.  The  moft  confiderable  power  dif- 
tinCt  from  the  crown,  and  which  endeavoured  to 
curb  its  prerogatives,  was  lodged  in  the  bifhops 
and  abbots.  Henry  could  not  fit  eafy  under  this 
reltraint  from  the  church,  particularly  from  An¬ 
felm,  whofe  behaviour  during  the  late  invafion  had 
highly  incenfed  the  Norman  faCtion.  Senfible  of 
this,  and  defirous  of  humbling  the  arrogance  of  the 
primate,  the  king  refolved  to  make  the  refentment 
of  the  Norman  nobility  fublervient  to  bis  own 
defigns ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  proceed  in  luck 
a  manner,  as  might  carry  the  greateft  appearance 
of  deference  tp  the  Roman  pontiff’.  In  pui^uance 
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of  this  policy,  the  archbifhop  was  fummoned  before 
the  king’s  court,  where  the  prelate,  upon  his  ap¬ 
pearing,  was  required  to  do  homage  immediately; 
to  confecrate  thofe  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacant  fees  and  abbeys;  or  to  quit  the  kingdom 
without  delay.  Anfelm,  unmoved  at  this  peremp¬ 
tory  requifition,  appealed  to  the  pope’s  letters, 
adding,  that  he  had  himfelf  been  a  member  of  a 
council  held  at  Bari,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
excommunicate  all  thofe  who  fhould  admit  the 
claim  of  lay-inveftitures  ;  and  that,  by  admitting 
the  validity  of  fuch  claim,  he  fhould  be  felf-con- 
demned  and  felf-excommunicated.  “But  what  is 
all  this  to  me,”  replied  the  king  with  great  quick- 
nefs,  “  I  am  refolved  not  to  depart  from  my  re- 
folution,  nor  fuffer  any  one  to  refide  within  my  do¬ 
minions,  who  (hall  refufe  to  pay  me  the  allegiance 
due  to  a  fovereign.”  Anfelm  with  equal  fpirit  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  he  was  refolved  to  repair  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  w  here  he  would  w  ait  the  event  with  patience 
and  relignation.”  Henry,  unw'illing  to  come  to 
any  dangerous  extremity  with  the  church,  told  the 
primate,  that  he  would  fend  a  new7  deputation  to 
Tome,  in  order  to  lay  before  Pafcal,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair,  the  alternative,  of  either  departing 
from  his  declaration  refpeding  inveftitures,  or  of 
agreeing  with  his  determination  that  Anfelm  fhould 
quit  the  kingdom.  Accordingly  a  deputation  was 
appointed,  confiftingof  Gerard,  archbifhop  of  York, 
Herbert,  bifhop  of  Thetford,  and  Robert,  bifhop 
of  Chefter.  Anfelm,  afraid  of  the  influence  thofe 
prelates  might  have  over  the  pope’s  deciflons,  no¬ 
minated  two  monks  as  deputies  of  his  own,  namely, 
Baldwin  of  the  abbey  of  Bee,  and  Alexander,  of 
the  abbey  of  Canterbury,  with  inftrudions  to  re¬ 
prefen  t  the  danger  that  threatened  the  papal  au¬ 
thority,  fhould  the  afpiring  power  of  the  king  in 
this  inftance  triumph  over  the  church.  The  pope 
having,  in  a  full  confiflory,  examined  into  the  me¬ 
rit  of  the  cafe,  declared  in  favour  of  the  primate; 
and  Anfelm,  who  w;as  acquainted  with  every  thino- 
that  had  paffed  in  Rome,  fupported  his  opinion 
with  firmnefs  and  refolution.  He  not  only  refufed 
to  confecrate  fome  new  bilhops,  who  had  received 
inveftiture  from  the  king,  butalfo  to  communicate 
with  them.  Henry  was  irritated  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  primate,  to  avoid  the  ftorm,  retired 
to  Rome.  The  people  w  ere  alarmed  at  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  archbifhop ;  and  the  king  feared  left 
England  fhould  be  put  under  an  interdid,  and  not 
chuling  to  fee  his  kingdom  w'afted  by  the  hand  of 
religious  bigotry,  wifely  gave  up  the  claim  of  in¬ 
veftitures,  and  the  pope  confented  to  his  exading 
from  bilhops  the  homage  they  owed  him  as  tem¬ 
poral  peers.  An  accommodation  having  thus 
taken  place  betw  een  Henry  and  the  church,  An¬ 
felm  returned  to  England,  and  was  reinitiated  in  his 
temporal  and  fpiritual  privileges. 

A.D  no1  ^is  eccEfiaftical  difpute  did  not 
J' divert  Henry’s  attention  to  his  intereft 

in  other  particulars.  He  had  already  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility,  and  re¬ 
folved  to  purfue  that  attention  ftill  farther.  William 
de  Warrance,  carl  of  Surry,  had  been  deprived  of 
his  eftate  in  England,  and  therefore  continually 
importuned  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  ufe  his  good 
offices  with  Henry,  in  order  to  his  being  reinftated 
in  his  pofleffions;  and  the  duke  was  determined  to 
lolicit  his  brother  for  this  favour  in  perfon.  Henry 
apprized  of  this  intended  vifit,  pretended  to  be 
highly  difpleafed  with  his  brother,  for  having  en¬ 
tered  his  kingdom  w  ithout  permiffion,  efpecially 
with  bringing  over  with  him  perfons  w  hom  he  knew 
to  be  enemies  to  his  perfon  and  government.  He 
even  charged  him  w  ith  a  breach  of  the  late  treatv, 
by  affording  refuge  to  the  rebellious  earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  putting  him  in  poffeffion  of  his  father’s 
eftates.  in  Normandy.  Robert  perceived  he  had 
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taken  a  wrong  ftep,  and  apprehending  his  liberty  in 
danger,  w  as  glad  to  purchafe  an  efcape  by  relign- 
ing  his  penfion. 

This  prince  in  his  government  was  in  everv  re- 
fpe<ft  the  reverfe  of  his  brother.  Abandoned  alter¬ 
nately  to  diifolute  pleafure  and  fuperftition,  he  be¬ 
came  fo  remifs  in  the  cave  of  his  treafures,  and  the 
exercife  of  his  authority,  that  his  fervants  pillaged 
him  with  impunity,  and  proceeded  to  pradile  every 
fpecies  of  extortion  on  his  defencelefs  fubjeds. 
His  indolence,  his  being  perpetually  immened 
in  floth  or  riot,  -the  factions  his  weaknefs  en¬ 
couraged,  and  the  infolence  of  .thofe  who  even 
treated  him  with  contempt  when  they  approached 
his  perfon,  induced  many  of  the  nobles  and  the 
body  of  the  clergy,  to  apply  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  protection.  It  may  feem  unnatural  that  a 
younger  brother,  to  whom  Robert  had  ceded  the 
crow  n  of  England,  ihouid  now,  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  deprive  him  of  his  patrimony ;  but 
Henry,  beftdes  having  the  barons,  his  parliament, 
ajid  the  pope  on  his  fide,  to  quiet  his  fcruples, 
might  recoiled  how  ill  he  had  been  ufed  by  Ins 
brother  in  former  times.  His  imprifonment,  his 
exile,  the  indignities  he  had  fuffered,  might 'lteel 
his  heart  againlt  any  impreffiohs  of  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion.  This  is  certain,  the  application  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  nobility  afforded  him  a  plaulible  pretence  for 
interfering  in  their  affairs. 

He  therefore  palled  over  into  Nor-  ,  n 
mandy  in  a  grand  fleet,  and  accom-  1IOS- 

panied  with  a  powerful  army.  The  firft  place  that 
felt  the  force  of  his  arms  was.  Baycux,  winch,  after 
an  obifinate  defence,  he  took  by  ftorrn.  He  next 
became  mafter  of  Caen,  by  the  voluntary  fubmiffion 
of  its  inhabitants;  but  being  repulfed  at  Farlaife, 
and  obliged  by  the  winter  feafon  to  raife  the  liege, 
he  returned  to  England,  after  alfuring  the  Norman 
nobles,  that  he  would  perfevere  in  labouring  for 
their  deliverance. 

The  next  year,  agreeable  to  his  promife,  hs  re¬ 
turned,  and  began  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of 
Irenchebray.  Robert  now  perceiving  his  inten¬ 
tions  wCre  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  was  at  lalt 
roufed  from  his  lethargy,  and  being  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Mortaigne,  and  Robert  de  Bellefme,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  king’s  inveterate  enemies,  he  raifed 
a  conflderable  army,  and  appeared  before  his  bro¬ 
ther  s  camp,  intending  to  finifli  by  one  decifive 
battle  the  quairel  between  them.  By  his  prelence 
he  fo  animated  his  troops,  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  adion,  they  made  a  great  impreffion 
on  the  Englifh,  who  were  thrown  into  fuch  con- 
fuflon  as  offered  Robert  a  fair  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  complete  vidory,  but  which  was  loft  by 
the  flight  of  Robert  de  Bellefme,  earl  of  Shrew  f- 
Sur\,  whereby  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into 
confufion,  and  occalioned  their  being  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  Henry  made  a  great  daughter  amon<r 
the  enemy,  and,  what  gave  much  more  real  glory 
to  his  aims,  he  took  near  ten  thoufand  prifoners, 
w  ith  w  hom  w  ere  numbered  his  brother,  duke  Ro¬ 
bert,  together  with  the  moft  conflderable  barons 
who  adhered  to  his  interefl.  This  vidory  was 
followed  by  the  redudion  of  Normandy.  Rouen 
inftantly  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror ;  Farlaife  threw 
open  her  gates  ;  and  by  the  furrender  of  this  laft 
fortrefs,  prince  William,  Robert’s  only  fon,  fell 
into  his  hands.  Henry  affcmbled  the  (fates  of 
Normandy,  received  homage  from  its  vaflals, 
fettled  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and* 
difmantled  the  caftles  that  had  lately  been  built. 
He  now  returned  to  England,  taking  with  him 
Robert,  his  unfortunate  brother.  This  prince  was 
detained  in  cuftody  during  the  remainder  of  flis 
life,  which  was  no  lefs  than  tw  entv-feven  years 
when  he  died  in  the  caflle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamor  I 
ganllnre.  Prince  William,  his  fon,  was  committed 
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to  the  care  ofHelie  de  St.  Saen,  who  had  married 
Robert’s  natural  daughter,  and  who  being  a  man 
oh  ftrict  probity,  executed  the  truft  with  tendernefs 
and  fidelity.  To  Edgar  Athcling,  another  illuftri- 
ous  pri loner,  Henry  gave  liberty,  and  fettled  on 
him  a  imall  peniion,  on  which  he  lived  in  England 
totally  neglected  and  forgotten.  This  prince  was 
diflinguiihed  by  perfonal  bravery,  but  what  can  be 
a  ftronger  proof  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents, 
than,  notwithftanding  he  enjoyed  the  only  legal 
right  to  the  crown,  his  being  permitted  during  the 
reigns  of  fo  many  tyrannical  ufurpers,  to  live  un- 
molefted,  and  defeend  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

By  this  revolution  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy 
received  many  advantages ;  for  Henry,  with  the . 
concurrence  of  the* Norman  nobility,  confirmed  his 
father’s  laws,  refumed  all  his  brother’s  extravagant 
grants,  and  promifed  to  fupprefs,  among  all  orders 
of  his  fubjeCts,  that  rapine  and  violence  which  had 
involved  the  date  in  want,  and  which  the  relaxation 
of  the  reins  of  government,  in  the  hands  of  Robert, 
had  produced.  Thefe  engagements  were  ftrictly 
fulfilled.  The  very  dread  of  Henry’s  juftice  in¬ 
duced  many  of  them  to  feek  refuge  in  exile,  from 
whence  they  never  returned ;  and  fome  of  thofe 
who  were  his  prifoilers  he  confined  for  their  lives; 
though  large  fums  were  offered  to  pure  hale  their 
freedom. 

But  though  by  the  acquifition  of  his  brother’s 
territories,  the  ambition  of  Henry  was  gratified, 
yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  and  defend 
them.  He  was  frequently  involved  in  wars  that 
rendered  it  often  neceffary  to  crofs  the  feas,  in 
order  to  flop  the  inroads  of  neighbouring  princes, 
and  difeontented  barons.  To  defray  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expences  attending  this  new  government, 
he  loaded  his  Englifh  fubjeCts  with  continual  taxes 
almoft  beyond  what  they  could  bear.  He  had 
however  the  wifdom  of  accompanying  demands  of 
this  nature  with  kind  words  and  fome  popular  aCts. 
By  thefe  marks  of  paternal  regard,  as  well  as  by 
the  juflice  he  did  to  the  commons  againft  their 
lords,  whenever  they  applied  to  him  for  relief  or 
redrefs,  he  turned  the  complaints  of  the  feverity 
ufed  in  collecting  the  taxes,  from  himfelf  to  his 
minifters,  by  wffiom  they  were  raifed.  As  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  his  government  wa.s  popular  at  home, 
and  fuccefsful  abroad,  the  faults,  which  his  pru¬ 
dence  moderated,  and  his  policy  varnifhed,  wrcre 
never  productive  of  any  confiderable  difeontent  to 
the  people.  Whence  from  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  in  which  he  expelled  the  molt  turbulent  of 
his  barons,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  is,  for 
the  fpace  of  above  thirty-three  years,  there  w'as  not 
the  leaft  commotion  in  England.  A  term  of  tran 
quillity,  fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
kingdom,  and  more  extraordinary  at  that  time, 
coniidering  how  very  factious  and  prone  to  fedition 
the  temper  of  the  barons  appeared  to  be,  in  the 
beginning  of  this,  and  through  all  the  following 
reigns. 

A.  D  1 108  ^Ut  w^e  Henry  was  thus  powerful 
and  without  inteftine  broils  at  home, 
a  ftorm  was  gathering  which  threatened  to  burft 
upon  his  foreign  dominions.  Philip,  king  of 
trance,  being  dead,  was  fucceeded  by  Louis  le 
Groffe,  or  the  tat.  Ihis  prince,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Henry,  made  preparations  for 
invading  his  Norman  dominions. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  Henry  had  com¬ 
mitted  William  Clito,  alfo  called  William  Long- 
fword,  Robert’s  only  fon,  and  his  nephew,  to  the 
care  of  Helie.  But  the  king  foon  repented  of  his 
choice;  for  when  he  w  ould  have  fecurcd  William’s 
perfon,  Helie  w  ithdrew  with  his  pupil  to  the  count 
of  Anjou,  who  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and 
allured  him  of  his  protection.  In  proportion  as 
the  young  prince  grew  up  to  man’s  efface,  he  had 
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difeovered  virtues  that  ornamented  his  birth ;  and 
wandering  through  the  courts  of  Guienne,  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Brittany,  excited  the  friendly  com¬ 
panion  of  feveral  princes,  and  raifed  a  general  in¬ 
dignation  againft  his  uncle,  who  had  fo  unjuftly 
deprived  him  of  his  inheritance. 

fhe  king  of  England  foon  perceived  the  hoftile 
intention  of  the  French  monarch,  and  was  alarmed, 
left  he  fhould  gain  over  William  to  his  intereft, 
and  prompt  him  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  his  juft 
right.  He  therefore  paffed  over  into  Normandy, 
and  employed  every  ftratagem  to  get  the  young- 
prince  once  more  into  his  power,  but  could  not 
fucceed. 

Having  refided  twx>  years  in  Nor-  .  n 
mandy,  during  which  period  there  1 1 10* 

only  palled  fome  flight  fkirmifhes  on  the  frontiers, 
and  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  Henry  returned  to  England.  In  order 
to  break  the  confederacy  that  had  been  formed 
againft  him,  between  the  counts  of  Anjou  and 
Handers,  he  contracted  his  eldeft  fon  William  to 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  by  w'hich  means  he  de¬ 
tached  that  prince  from  the  alliance,  and  obliged 
the  confederates  to  fign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

But  this  peace  was  however  of  fhort  duration, 
for  his  nephew,  William,  had  now  attained  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  fhew'ed  ftrong  indications  of  a  great 
fpirit,  and  an  underftanding  fit  to  fupport  his  high 
pretenfions.  Henry  had  offered  to  beftow  upon 
him  three  earldoms  in  England,  and  to  breed  him 
up  in  his  own  court  as  his  adopted  fon ;  but  he  dis¬ 
dained  thefe  proffers,  being  afraid  perhaps  of  put¬ 
ting  himfelf  in  the  powrer  of  a  king,  to  whole  crown 
he  had  a  title.  The  young  earl  of  Flanders  now 
warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  William.  But  the 
mod  fortunate  event  in  his  favour,  was  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Evereaux:  for  Amauri  de  Montfort* 
claiming  the  earldom  as  heir  to  the  deceafed,  and 
it  being  refufed  him  by- Henry,  he  by  his  birth, 
alliances,  riches,  and  perfonal  talents,  perfuaded 
almoft  all  France,  and  Louis  himfelf,  to  declare 
war  againft  the  king  of  England,  in  behalf  of 
William.  The  Norman  barons  engaged  likewife  in 
the  fame  caufe.  The  defection  among  them  was  fo 
general,  that  the  king  fcarce  knew  in  wffiom  to 
place  confidence.  He  was  encompaffed  by  trea¬ 
son;  it  was  in  his  court,  in  his  council,  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber  itfelf;  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  which 
formed  a  plot  againft  his  life ;  and  though  difeo¬ 
vered  to  him  before  execution,  the  punifhment  of 
the  traitor  did  not  quiet  the  king’s  fears,  againft 
thofe  w'ho  attacked  openly.  He  took  into  his  pay  a 
ftrong  body  of  foreign  troops  ;  and  he  fecured  on 
his  fide,  among  his  beft  friends  and  Englifh  fub¬ 
jeCts,  the  commons  of  England.  This  powerful 
aid,  joined  to  that  of  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Blois, 
enabled  him  to  oppofe  the  revolt  of  the  Normans, 
and  the  arms  of  all  his  other  enemies,  who  had 
combined  to  deftroy  him. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  Norman  war,  .  -p. 
an  event  happened  that  deferves  par-  A>  U'  11  lb* 
ticular  notice.  Euftace,  lord  of  Breteuil,  who  had 
married  Juliana,  a  natural  daughter  of  king 
Henry,  and  had  by  her  two  daughters,  being  con¬ 
nected  in  friend fli ip  with  Amauri  de  Montfort, 
was  perfuaded  by  him  to  demand  a  ftrong  caftle, 
becaule  it  had  formerly  been  in  the  poffeflion  of 
his  anceftors.  Henry  afraid  at  fuch  a  time  to  re- 
fufe  almoft  any  requeft,  and  yet  unwilling  to  truft 
him  with  a  fortrefs  of  fuch  importance,  promifed  to 
deliver  it  to  him  after  the  conclulion  of  the  war, 
when  it  could  be  done  with  more  fafety,  and  gave 
him  the  governor’s  fon  as  a  holtage  for  fulfilling 
his  engagement,  taking  in  return  the  two  daughters 
of  Euftace,  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  But  Euftace,  being  per¬ 
fuaded  by  Amauri  to  revolt,  cruelly  put  out  the 
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boy’s  eyes,  and  in  that  miferable  condition  fent  him 
back  to  his  father.  Henry;  exafperated  at  fuch  an 
infolent  adl  of  barbarity,  and  not  having  the  pei- 
petrator  of  it  in  his  power,  delivered  up  to  t  e 
injured  governor  his  two  daughters,  whom  Lultace 
had  delivered  to  hint  as  hoftages  ot  his  fidelity. 
The  governor,  in  the  heat  ot  patlion,  and  paying 
no  regard  to  their  innocence,  or  to  their  being  ot 
his  matter’s  blood,  inhumanly  cut  oft  the  ends  ot 
their  nofes,  and  put  out  their  eyes.  Henry,  lnttead 
of  refenting  this  cruel  excefs  ot  his  rage,  loaded  him 
with  prefents  and  favours.  One  could  with  tor 
Henry’s  honour,  that  he  had  found  a  lefs  horrid 
expedient,  to  appeafe  hie  injured  fervant,  without 
having  inflicted  on  innocence  a  punifhment  due 
only  to  guilt,  and  in  theperfonsof  thofe,  whom  the 
fnft  and  greateft  of  all  moral  obligations,  the  law 
of  nature,  obliged  him  to  fave  and  protect. 

Juliana,  Henry’s  natural  daughter,  endeavoured 
to  revenge  the  injuries  her  children  had  received, 
by  an  attempt  to  murder  her  lather.  Her  hufband 
had  left  Breteuil  in  her  cuftody ;  but  the  inhabitants 
having  delivered  the  town  up  to  the  king,  Juliana 
retired  into  the  cattle;  when  finding  herfelf unequal 
to  the  talk  of  maintaining  it  againtt  the  bravery  and 
experience  of  Henry,  the  deiired  a  parley  with  him ; 
to  which  he  having  confented,  this  incenfed  mo¬ 
ther  difeharged  an  arrow  at  him  out  of  a  crofs  bow, 
but  fortunately  for  them  both  it  fpent  its  force  in 
the  air.  Juliana  was  at  length  compelled  to  fur- 
render  the  cattle  and  herfelf  at  diferetion.  All  eyes 
were  now  fixed  upon  Henry,  to  fee  in  what  manner 
a  prince  fo  rigorous  in  his  juttice,  would  punifh  a 
daughter,  who  had  railily  made  an  attempt  on  his 
3ife.&  But  Henry  imputing  her  intention  to  murder 
him  to  the  violence  of  her  grief,  which  he  himfelf 
had  occationed,  would  not  let  her  fuffer  in  life  or 
limb,  nor  even  deprive  her  of  liberty ;  but  he  took 
a  whimfical  method  of  expofing  her  to  thame  :  tor 
the  drawbridge  having  been  by  his  order  broken 
down,  on  her  leaving  the  cattle  the  was  obliged,  in 
the  view  of  his  gazing  army,  to  get  down  from  the 
rampart  into  the  ditch,  and  to  Made  through  the 
v.  ater  of  the  mote;  and  with  this  brand  of  difgrace 
he  fent  her  to  her  hutband. 

The  face  of  Henry’s  affairs  wore  now  a  more 
profperous  afpedl,  and  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
lecute  the  war  in  Normandy  with  the  utmoft 
vigour  ;  which  would  foon  have  been  concluded, 
had  not  Louis,  attended  by  William,  Robert’s  fon, 
marched  to  fuccour  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Henry,  upon  the  firft  notice  of  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  approach,  retired  to  Rouen,  being  willing 
to  avoid  any  holtilities  with  the  king  ot  France ; 
but  the  French  having  advanced  within  four  miles 
of  Rouen,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country  with 
fire  and  fword,  he  refolved  to  give  them  battle. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Brenneviile, 
where  an  engagement  was  begun  by  William  Clito, 
v\  ho  by  die  impetuofity  of  his  charge,  broke  the 
firft  line  of  the  Englilh  ;  but.  was  repulfed  by  the 
i'econd,  compofed  of  Henry’s  hoiffhold  troops,  and 
commanded  by  himfelf  at  their  head.  The  king 
maintained  his  ground  with  furprizing  prefence  ot 
mind ;  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging 
thofe  who  flood  firm,  and  rallying  the  fquadrons 
which  had  been  broken,  by  the  intrepid  attack  of 
the  young  Norman  prince.  The  engagement  now 
became  general ;  and  while  Henry  led  up  his  troops 
again  ft  tiie  enemy,  he  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of 
fiallino-  a  victim  to  one  of  thofe  chances  io  frequent 
in  war,  by  which  the  monarch  and  private  foldier, 
the  coward  and  the  brave,  are  equally  expofed. 
William -de  Crifpin,  a  Norman  knight,  celebrated 
for  his  ftrength  and  courage,  cut  his  way  to  the 
foot  where  Henry,  regardlefs  of  his  own  fafety, 
fought  in  perfon.  hired  with  the  thought  ol  gain- 
mAhe  victory  with  a  ftngle  blow,  Crifpin  fell  with 


the  utmoft  fury  on  the  king  of  England,  and 
ft  ruck  him  twice  with  fuch  violent  force  on  the 
head,  that  the  blocd  gulhed  out  horn  his  mouth 
and  ears,  and  he  feemed,  for  a  moment,  to  ha\  c 
loft  his  fenfes.  Crilpin  was  juft  about  to  follow 
his  advantage  with  a  third  ftroke,  when  Henry, 
with  furprizing  refolution,  flruck  his  adverfary  with 
fo  much  fury,  that  he  fell  headlong  from  his  horie 
at  the  conqueror’s  feet,  and  was  taken  prifoner. 
This  perfonal  bravery  of  Henry  had  no  other 
effect  than  defeating  the  intention  of  the  Norman 
knight;  the  battle  raged  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
fortune  feemed  inclined  to  bellow  the  palm  ot 
victory  on  the  French  and  Normans.  Henry  n±m- 
felf  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences; 
but  in  this  critical  moment  the  Englifh,  w  ho  form¬ 
ed  the  rear  of  the  army,  advanced,  and  charged 
the  enemy  with  fuch  impetuofity  that  they  gave 
way  on  all  hides,  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  piecipi- 
tation.  All  attempts  to  rally  them  were  fruit  lefs. 
Louis  himfelf  having  been  difmounted,  was  hur¬ 
ried  aw  ay  with  the  torrent,  and  cfcaped  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  peafant,  who  conducted  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  purfuers,  through  woods  and  by¬ 
ways,  to  the  caftle  of  Andeli.. 

Louis,  notwithftanding  this  defeat,  .eon  took 
the  field  again,  and  a  fecond  battle  was  fought, 
more  furious  than  the  firft,  at  the  clofe  of  w  hich 
both  of  the  contending  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
and  perhaps  with  equal  reafon.  The  rrencii 
monarch  however  was  made  fenfible,  that  it  would 
be  impoftible  to  reftore  the  young  prince  to  the 
dominions  of  his  father  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
therefore  applied  to  the  council  of  Rheims,allembled 
by  pope  Calixtus  II.  flattering  himfelf  with  the 
thought  of  being  able  to  turn  nis  Eliminations 
againft  the  king  of  England.  Aw  are  or  the  dan¬ 
ger,  Henry  took  the  moft  prudent  mea  lures  to 
avert  the  ftorm.  With  this  view  he  lent  large 
prefents  to  his  holinefs,  and  by  this  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  brought  him  over  to  his  intereft.  Th>_  pope 
declared  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  reafons  al [edged 
by  Henry  in  juftification  of  his  condudt,  and  dif- 
miffed  the  aflembly. 

A  treaty  wras  now  fet  on  foot,  the  greateft  diffi¬ 
culty  in  which  was,  a  difpute  about  the  homage 
which  the  dukes  of  Normandy  were  bound  to  pay 
to  the  French  crown.  Louis  could  not  give  up 
this  important  point,  which  feemed  an  infuperable 
bar  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation;  when  Henry 
found  an  expedient  which  faved  his  own  dignity, 
and  contented  the  French  king,  namely,  that  his^ 
fon  William  fhould  be  inverted  with  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy  in  his  ftead,  and  do  homage  for  it  to 
Louis  in  the  accurtomed  form.  I  his  being  agreed 
to,  w  ith  a  reftitution  of  places,  and  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners  on  both  fides,  the  peace  was 
concluded  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  Henry,  who  with¬ 
out  any  lofs  had  fuftained  all  the  efforts  of  a  moll 
formidable  confederacy,  and  put  an  end  to  fuch  a 
dangerous  war,  whereby  he  became  more  poweitul 
and  refpedted  than  ever. 

But  this  bright  day  of  profperity  ^  jy  1120. 
was  overcaft  with  a  domeftic  cala¬ 
mity,  that  humbled  his  pride,  and  difturbed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  with  ever-flowing  forrow. 
William,  his  only  fon,  was,  on  his  return  with  hin\ 
to  England,  but  in  another  (hip,  drowned  in  his 
paffage,  together  with  his  natural  filler  Matilda, 
countefs  of  Perche;  for  the  crew  of  the  ihip, 
either  through  careleffnefs,  or  being  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  "luffered  her  to  run  upon  a  rock  pot 
far  from  the  Norman  ftiore,  where  fhe  in  a  fhort 
time  foundered,  ft  he  prince  got  into  the  boat, 
and,  a\s  the  weather  was  calm,  might,  had  his  fate 
Jo  ordered  it,  been  ealily  faved;  but,  moved  with 
the  piercing  cries  of  his  filler,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
rowed  back  to  the  Ihip,  when  fo  mafty  leaped 

therein 
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therein  that  it  immediately  funk.  Richard,  one 
of  Henry’s  natural  fons,  the  countefs  of  Chcfter, 
the  king’s  niece,  her  hulband,  the  earl  of  Chefter, 
his  brother,  who  was  governor  to  the  prince,  a 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  other  noble 
perfons,  foreigners^  well  as  Englifli,  perilhed  by 
this’  fatal  accident.  When  the  lhip  was  linking, 
two  perfons  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mall,  and 
kept  their  heads  above  the  water.  One  of  them 
was  the  young  fon  of  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  the  other 
a  butcher  of  Rouen.  In  this  lituation  they  re¬ 
mained  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  but  the  tender 
youth  being  benumbed  by  the  wet  and  cold,  loll 
his  ftrength*  and,  recommending  his  companion  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  fell  into  the  fea,  and  rofe  no 
more.  The  .butcher  held  out  till  morning  ;  and, 
being  faved  by  fome  filhermen  who  came  from 
Barfieur,  related  the  circumftances  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  event.  The  dead  body  of  the  prince  was 
fought  for  in  vain;  his  father  was  denied  even  the 
confolation  of  burying  him  :  he  had  no  grave  but 
the  ocean.  Henry,  with  all  his  magnanimity,  could 
not  re  lift  this  dreadful  Ihock.  At  hearing  the  news 
he  fainted  ;  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he  reco¬ 
vered  that  compofure  of  mind,  which  had  hitherto 
marked  his  character.  Indeed,  he  had  reafonfuffi- 
cient  to  be  grieved,  both  as  a  father  and  a  king. 
The  young  prince  is  faid  to  have  been  of  an  ami¬ 
able  difpofition ;  and,  as  Henry'had  no  other  legi¬ 
timate  fon,  his  death  left  the  fuccellion  to  England 
and  Normandy  undetermined. 

Delirous,  however,  of  having  an 
A.  D.  1 12  r.  to  fucceecj  him,  he  refolved  to 

marry  again.  His  late  wife  Matilda  had  been  dead 
two  years,  and  now  he  made  choice  of  Adelais, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Louvain,  a  young  lady  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  accomplilhments.  But  the 
hopes  of  both  the  king  and  the  nation  were  difap- 
pointed.  Adelais  brought  Henry  no  child. 

„  The  nation  now  began  to  turn  their 

A.  D.  1123.  eyes  {-Q^rds  the  fon  of  duke  Robert. 
The  bravery  that  prince  had  difeovered  in  the 
Norman  war,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  added 
weight  to  his  pretenlions.  It  is  true,  England  was 
too  firmly  attached  to  Henry,  for  his  nephew’s 
adherents  to  make  any  impreflion  on  that  nation 
while  he  was  alive;  however,  in  Normandy  they 
were,  at  the  inftigation  of  a  French  cabal,  ripe  for 
another  revolt :  but  Elenry  attacked  the  confpira- 
tors  before  they  were  prepared,  and  took  fome  of 
their  caftles.  Not  long  after  moft  of  their  leaders, 
being  furprifed  on  a  march,  were  taken  prifoners. 
By  this  ftroke,  all  the  hopes  of  William  Clito  were 
again  dilappointed.  Many  who  had  defigned  to 
join  him  were  flopped,  and  many  who  had  declared 
for  his  party  forfook  it.  Even  the  earl  of  Anjou 
renounced  his  friendfhip,  and  expelled  him  out  ot 
his  dominions.  Henry  now  remained  mafter  ot 
Normandy,  where  he  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  his 
government  by  the  rigorous  punifhments  he  inflicted 
on  thofe  who  had  revolted  againft  him. 

.  p.  ^  While  the  king’s  thoughts  were 
ll~5‘  chiefly  employed  upon  a  fueceffor  to 
his  throne,  the  emperor,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Matilda,  died  without  ilfue  ;  upon  which 
he  immediately  fent  for  his  daughter,  and  having 
fummonedan  ailcmbly  of  the  ftates  at  Windfor,  it 
was  there  unanimoufly  agreed,  to  acknowledge  the 
emprefs  Maud,  or  Matilda,  as  queen  of  England, 
in  cafe  Henry  died  without  ifllie.  The  Englilh  be¬ 
held  that  princefs  with  affeCtion,  as  fhe  was  de- 
feended,  on  her  mother’s  fide,  from  the  antient  race 
of  their  Saxon  kings,  whofe  memories  they  ftill  re¬ 
vered.  But  Henry  was  not  fatisfied  w  ith  this  ac- 
quilition  ;  he  was  alfo  defirous  of  fecuring  to  her 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy.  Accordingly  he  married 
her  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  fon  of  Fulk,  earl  of 
Anjou.  By  this  policy  he  effectually  detached 
No.' 7/. 


1  Fulk  from  William,  fon  to  duke  Robert,  and  all 
j  the  allies'  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  But  this 
ftep,  which  was  taken  without  the  advice  of  his 
.barons,  w  as  extremely  di (agreeable  to  the  Englilh. 
William,  whom  Louis  had  put  in  polleflion  of 
Flanders,  conceived  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  recommencing  the  war ;  but  before  he  could 
carry  his  de-lign  into  execution,  he  was  .  t-j 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  landgrave  '  ' 

of  A 1  face.  Thus  did  this  brave  prince  pefifh  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  after  a  long  contention  with 
the  malice  of  his  ill-fortune.  Had  he  furvived  his 
uncle,  he  probably  might  have  been  earl  ot  f  lan¬ 
ders,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  king  or  England  j 
but  he  was  cut  oft,  and  with  him  all  the  family  ol 
duke  Robert,  for  he  had  no  child.  A  little  time 
before  he  expired,  he  fent  a  fon  of  Odo,  bilhop  of 
|  Bayeux,  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  w  ith  a 
letter  to  Henry,  w  ritten  on  his  death-bed,  in  winch 
he  entreated  him  to  forgive  whatever  he  had  done 
to  offend  him,  and  to  receive  his  friends  to  mercy. 
Henry  appeared  touched  by  this  affecting  letter  ; 
and  treated  all  who,  in  confidence  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  fubmitted  to  him,  with  great  kindnefs, 
advancing  fome  of  the  moft  deferring  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  his  favour. 

Henry  remained  undifturbed  by  ^  j-j  IJO 
any  war  with  France,  without  doing  J 
homage  to  that  crown  for  Normandy,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Fie  had  indeed  furmounted 
all  oppofition;  and  a  calm  of  profound  tranquillity 
fucceeded  the  boifterous  fealohs  of  war  and  dc- 
vaftations.  But  the  lofs  of  his  fon  ftill  preyed 
upon  his  fpirits,  and  tended  to  convince  him  of 
the  vanity  of  human  glory,  and  its  infufhciency  in 
affording  true  content.  The  milder  fentiments  of 
mercy  fucceeded  thofe  of  refentment,  which  had  fo 
long  filled  his  breaft.  He  extended  his  pardon  to 
all  w  ho  implored  it  ;  and  attached  to  his  intereff, 
by  acts  of  kindnefs  and  generality,  feveral  perfons 
of  great  influence ;  but  not  a  Angle  ray  of  pity  was 
extended  to  his  brother  Robert,  who  ftill  coniumed 
an  ignominious  life  in  Cardiff  caftle. 

Every  thing  in  England  continuing  ^  ^ 
in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  Henry  took  J 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  vifiting  Normandy; 
to  which  he  was  led,  as  well  by  his  affection  for 
that  country,  as  by  his  tendernefs  for  his  daughter  the' 
emprefs  Maud.  Some  time  after  fhe  was  delivered 
of  a  fon,  who  was  named  Henry;  and  the  Better  to 
enfure,  as  he  imagined  her  fucceffion,  he  prevailed 
upon  all  the  nobility  of  England  and  Normandy  to 
renew  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  had  before 
fvvorn  to  her. 

While  Henry  was  enjoying  his  eafe  ^  ^ 

’in  Normandy,  his  brother  Robert,  ’  1  J4* 

whom  it  muff  be  confelfed,  numerous  as  his  faults 
were,  he  had  treated  with  great  cruelty,  was 
fnatched  from  his  follies  and  cares  by  the  hand  of 
death;  and  this  unhappy  prifoner  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Gloucefter. 

The  fatisfadtion  Henry  enjoyed  in  ^  , 

the  company  of  his  daughter,  ren-  *  ’ 

dered  his  residence  in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to 
him,  and  he  feemed  determined  to  fpend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  that  country;  but  receiving 
advice  that  the  Welch  had  renewed  their  incurfions, 
he  intended  to  chaff ife  the  infblence  of  thofe  in¬ 
vaders.  He  was  accordingly  preparing  for  his 
journey,  when  his  fummons  came  for  an  unknown 
country,  and  death  put  a  period  to  all  his  under¬ 
takings.  He  departed  this  life  at  the  caftle  ot 
Lyons,  near  Rouen,  on  the  firft  of  December,  in 
the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
fixth  of  his  reign.  By  hi^  firft  wife,  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  by  the 
fiftcr  of  Edgar  Atheling,  he  had  William,  duke  oiy 
Normandy,  who  was  drowned;  and  Matilda,  or 
qp  v  the' 
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the  emprefs  Maud,  married  to  Geoffrey  Planta- 
genet,  count  of  Anjou. 

When  he  found  himfelf  approaching  near  his 
end,  he  declared,  in  the  prefence  of  Robert,  earl 
of  Gloucefter,  his  natural  fon,  and  a  lafge-affembly 
of  nobles  who  came  to  know  his  laft  will,  that  he 
bequeathed  both  England  and  Normandy  to  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  to  her  pofferity,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  her  hulband  the  earl  of 
Anjou. 

Henry  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  that  could  fit 
him  for  the  high  Ration  he  filled.  His  perfon  was 
manly ;  his  countenance  engaging  ;  his  eyes  clear, 
ferene,  and  penetrating.  The  affability  of  his  ad- 
drefs  encouraged  thofe  who  might  be  overawed  by 
a  fenfe  of  his  dignity  or  his  w  ifdom  ;  and  though 
he  often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew 
how  to  temper  it  with  difcretion,  which  always  kept 
him  at  a  diftance  from  all  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  courtiers.  He  poffeffed  many  fplendid  qualities, 
fhaded,  as  their  contraft,  with  fome  conspicuous 
faults.  He  was  brave,  affable,  fagacious,  and  elo¬ 
quent;  temperate  in  his  meals ;  vigilant  and  adive 
in  employing  the  beff  means  conducive  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  crown  and  people.  Ambition  was  his 
ruling  paffon,  which  actuated  moft  princes  of  the 
Norman  race;  for  to  this,  as  in  the  cafe  of  his 
brother,  he  certainly  facrificed  all  the  principles 
of  juftice,  and  all  the^  dictates  of  humanity.  He 
had  the  glory  of  reforming  and  amending  the  Rate 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  took  care  that  the  admini- 
ffration  of  juftice,  to  all  orders  of  men,  fhould  be 
ffrift  and  impartial.  He  enacted  good  laws,  and 
by  his  firmnefs  enforced  a  due  obedience  to  them. 
In  his  reign  ftealing  was  firft  made  capital,  as  was 
alfo  falfe  coining,  by  which  the  money  had  been 
extremely  debated.  The  wifdom  and  vigour  of 
his  adminiftration,  procured  to  the  diftreffed  Nor¬ 
mans  that  tranquillity,  fafety,  and  happinefs,  which 
they  had  long  folicited  in  vain ;  yet,  it  muff  be 


j  confeffed,  in  his  unnatural  condud  toward  his 
brother  and  nephew,  the  bands  of  fraternal  aftedion 
were  feparated  by  the  fword  of  ambition,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations  were  facrificed  on  the 
altar  of  bold  ufurpation.  Like  all  his  predeceifors, 
he  was  jealous  of  every  encroachment  on  his 
power;  but  he  relieved  his  fubjeds  from  feveral 
oppreffve  grievances  under  which  they  had  long 
laboured,  and  from  which  they  had  petitioned  to 
be  relieved.  While  he  proteded  the  prerogatives 
of  his  crown,  he  guarded,  by  refined  policy,  againff 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Among 
the  laws  made  in  his  reign,  a  reunion  of  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was 
enadcd. 

This  prince  is  faid  to  have  changed  the  rents  of 
his  patrimonial  eftates,  which  were  formerly  paid 
in  kind,  into  money,  which  was  more  eafily  re¬ 
mitted  into  the  Exchequer.  He  was  an  impla¬ 
cable  enemy  to  extortion;  that  officer  who  dared  to 
make  ufe  of  oppreffion,  was  fure  to  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  his  power.  If  he  broke  fome  of  the 
articles  of  his  charter,  it  fiiould  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  the  firff  of  the  Norman  race  that  con- 
defcended  to  make  a  contract  with  his  people. 
The  charter  of  Henry  I.  was  the  foundation-ftone 
of  Englilli  liberty.  He  obtained  the  furname  of 
Beauclerc,  or,  the  fine  fcholar,  from  the  progrefs 
he  had  made  in  the  fcicnces;  which,  confidering 
the  barbarity  of  the  age,  and  that  his  chief  employ 
was  war,  was  no  trifling  embellifhment  in  his  cha- 
rader.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  was  much 
addided  to  women,  having  no  lefs  than  feven  ille¬ 
gitimate  fons,  and  fix  daughters.  It  is  the  lot  of 
human  kind  to  err.  Let  him  who  is  faultlcfs  caff 
the  firft  ftone.  If  fome  errors  and  crimes,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  mankind,  have  ftained  the  memory  of 
this  brave  prince,  this  will  furely  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  virtues  were  of  fignal  fervice  toYii* 
country. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

STEPHEN. 

llis  right  and  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of  England ,  and  by  what  incans  he  afeended  to  that  feat  of  dignity — h 
crowned  by  the  archbijhop  of  Canterbury  on  the  twenly-fecond  of  December ,  1 135 — His  concefjions  to  his  Jubje  Sis, 
in  order  to  fix  the  crown  firmly  on  his  head— The  Scots  commit  the  mofl  dreadful  ravages — A  battle ,  in  which 
they  are  defeated— A  civil  war  in  England — In  an  engagement  between  Stephen  and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  the 
former  is  taken  prifoner — The  earl  of  Gloucefter  afterwards  meets  with  the  fame  fate,  and  is  exchanged  for 
Stephen ,  who  is  reftored  to  his  crown — A  peace  concluded  between  Stephen  and  Henry,  by  which  it  is  fhpulated, 
that  Stephen  fhould  enjoy  the  crown ,  during  his  life,  and  Henry fucceed  him  as  lawful  heir * — Stephen’s  death  and 
character. 


A  H  . .  — .  QTEPHEN  de  Blois  was  the  fon 
35*  0f  Adela,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois  and 
Champagne,  He  was  earl  of  Blois,  Champagne, 
Mortaigne,  and  Bologne  in  France  ;  and  was  pof¬ 
feffed  of  very  confiderable  property  in  England. 
This  he  had  acquired  by  the  generofity  of  the  late 
king,  who  had  invited  him  and  his  brother  Henry 
to  court,  and  conferred  upon  them  a  great  number 
ef  favours.  To  the  former,  Stephen,  he  had  given 
a  large  effate  in  land,  and  married  him  to  Matilda, 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Euftace,  count  de  Bologne, 
and  niece  to  the  king’s  firft  wife.  The  latter  he 
had  created  abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  and  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  and  procured  him  the  high  dignity  of 
legate  to  the  holy  fee.  By  thele  means  the  king 
intended  to  ftrengthen  the  intereft  of  his  daughter, 
Mhofe  caitfe,  he  imagined,  they  would  the  more 
heartily  efpoufe;  but  the  credit,  obtained  by  his 
boundlefs  generofity,  they  employed,  not  in  fup- 
porting  the  title  of  the  emprefs,  but  in  railing 
1  ■  - 


Stephen  to  the  throne.  Herein  we  fee  the  vanity 
of  human  forefight.  Man  may  plan  ;  but  infinite 
wifdom,  united  with  unlimited  power,  can  alone, 
when  it  pleafes,  accomplifh.  Human  prudence 
canrtot  command,  nor  regulate,  the  changeable 
courfe  of  events.  No  prince  ever  took  more  pains 
to  fecure  the  crown  to  his  family  than  Henry  had 
done,  nor  with  lefs  died.  All  his  chain  of  mca- 
fures  was  broken  by  accidents,  which  his  pene¬ 
tration  could  not  forefee  ;  and  by  the  perfidy  of 
thofe,  upon  whofe  faithful  attachment  to  his  family, 
he  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe  he  might 
fafely  depend.  Stephen  he  placed  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  firm  friends;  but  gratitude  was  not  in 
the  catalogue  of  Stephen’s  virtues.  He  had  fworn 
eventual  fealty  to  the  emprefs  Maud  ;  but  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  oath  was  buried  in  the  grave 
with  Henry;  and  perfuaded  that  his  intereft  with 
his  brother  was  fufficicnt  to  overbalance  the  claim 
of  that  princefs,  he  haftened  over  to  England  to 
ufurp  the  crown  which  had  adorned  the  brow  of 

his 
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his  patron.  At  the  time  of  king  Henry’s  death, 
'his  daughter,  the  emprefs,  happened  to  be  in 
Anjou  with  her  hu’fband,  where  ihe  was  employed 
in  fome  important  bufinefs  relative  to  that  province. 
Her  natural  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who 
might  have  maintained  her  right,  was  detained  in 
Normandy  as  executor  to  the  will  of  his  father,  in 
his  Norman  affairs.  Their  abfencc  afforded  Stephen 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  mount  that  throne, 
which  his  gracious  benefactor  had  bequeathed  to  his 
beloved  daughter. 

The  bifhop  of  Wincheffer,  Stephen’s  younger 
brother,  was  of  an  active  and  turbulent  difpolition, 
bold,  diffembling,  and  faithlefs.  Even  fraternal 
affeCtion  had  little  weight  with  this  prelate,  who 
Was  always  ready  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  circum- 
ltances  of  the  times.  A  fluency  of  fpeecii,  accom¬ 
panied  wfith  a  pleafing  addrefs,  had  procured  him 
an  unbounded  influence  over  both  the  populace  and 
the  clergy. 

The  *bifhop  of  Salilbury  was  likewdfe  a  perfon 
of  great  abilities,  great  riches,  and  great  power. 
Thefe  twro  dignified  ecclefiaffics  were  the  principal 
fupporters  of  Stephen’s  pretenfions.  The  chief 
ob.ftacles  to  thefe,  which  had  great  weight  w’ith  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  fome  of  the  nobility, 
were  the  oaths  they  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  em¬ 
prefs  Maud.  Therefore  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
Hugh  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  fwrear  before  the  primate  that  Henry  had,  in  his 
prefence,  releafed  his  fubje&s  from  thofe  oaths, 
though  the  king  had  really  confirmed  them  by  his 
laff  will  and  verbal  declarations,  in  prefence  of  all 
the  lords  who  were  with  him  in  Normandy;  but 
thefe  not  having  yet  returned  to  England,  thefalfe- 
hood  remained  uncontradidted  till  Stephen  was  fixed 
on  the  throne. 

What  (lender  reafons  fatisfy  the  confcientious 
fcruples  of  ambitious  men!  Oaths  themfelves  are 
not  binding,  notwithftanding  they  cannot  recede 
from  them  without  incurring  the  crimfon  guilt  of 
perjury.  But  the  bilhop  of  Salilbury,  in  deferring 
the  emprefs,  broke  every  bond  of  human  fociety  ; 
for  not  a  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  more 
obliged  to  Henry,  who  took  him  into  his  fervice 
during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  when  he  was 
only  a  curate  in  Normandy  ;  and  finding  him  ex¬ 
pert  in  bufinefs,  efpecially  in  the  management  of 
the  finances,  put  an  unlimited  confidence  \n  his 
fidelity ;  fo  that  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  he  firlt 
made  him  chancellor,  then  a  bilhop,  and  at  laff 
grand  jufticiary  ;  by  w  hich  high  dignity,  at  the 
king’s  deceafe,  he  was  conftitutional  guardian  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  not  told  w  hat  in¬ 
duced  him  to  betray  the  emprefs  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  immediately  after  Stephen’s  coronation  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  town  of  Malmefbury  for  himfelf,  the 
office  of  chancellor  for  his  natural  fon,  and  that  of 
treafurer  for  one  of  his  nephews.  Thefe  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  terms  upon  which  he  fold  himfelf  to 
Stephen ;  who  w7as  fo  fenfible  how  neceffary  it  w  as 
to  corrupt  him,  that,  in  a  converfation  w  ith  fome 
of  his  intimate  friends,  he  thus  exprefled  his  fenti- 
ments :  "  By  the  nativity  of  God,  if  he  w  ere  to 
alk  of  me  one  half  of  my  kingdom,  I  would  grant 
it  him,  till  this  feafon  is  paft.  He  lhall  be  fooner 
tired  of  alking,  than  I  will  of  giving.”  Thefe 
words  are  very  expreffive  of  the  character  of  this 
king.  In  bargaining  for  a  crown  he  thought  no 
price  too  great,  but  w  hen  that  feafon  was  paft,  he 
meant  to  take  other  meafures;  and  the  bilhop  of 
Salilbury  was  one  of  the  firlt  w ho  felt  the  effects  of 
this  intention. 

When  Stephen  landed  in  England,  the  citizens 
ol  Dover,  who  were  apprized  of  his  purpofe,  fliut 
their  gates  againft  him.  However,  he  did  not  ltop 
to  revenge  this  infult,  but  made  the  belt  of  his 
way  to  London,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  re- 
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ceived  w  ith  cordial  congratulations  by  the  citizens, 
and  was  crowned  at  Welfminfter  by  the  archbifhop 
ol  Canterbury  with  the  ufual  ceremonies.  Having 
got  thus  far  tow'ard  the  accomplilhment  of  his 
deligns,  the  next  ftep  he  took  was  to  fecure  the 
late  king’s  treafures,  w;hich  amounted  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  equivalent,  in  thefe  times, 
to  one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling.  By  a  proper  diftribution  of  this  money,  he 
gained  over  to  his  fide  many  of  the  indigent  nobi¬ 
lity,  whole  fcruples  of  confluence,  by  the  all-pre* 
vailing  power  ol  gold,  were  entirely  removed. 

I  hus  a  number  of  circumftances  concurred  to 
pave  the  way  for  Stephen’s  advancement  to  the 
throne.  But  they  would  have  been  inefficacious 
without  the  confent  of  the  nation.  To  obtain 
this,  Stephen  entered  into  an  engagement  w  ith  the 
people,  by  granting  them  a  charter  of  privileges  ; 
in  which  he  made  many  conceflions  demanded  by 
the  barons,  and  granted  the  clergy  luch  privileges, 
as  they  had  in  vain  wifhed  to  extort  from  his  pre- 
deceffors.  1  hefe  he  not  only  ratified  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  oath,  which  he  took  at  his  coronation, 
but,  fome  time  after,  by  another  charter  given  at 
Oxford.  In  one  claufe  he  fettled  the  bounds  of 
his  forefts,  and  gave  up  all  the  additions  that  had 
been  made  to  them  ;  in  another,  he  promifed  to 
redrefs  all  the  abufes,  unlawful  exactions,  or  other 
wrongs  the  people  had  fullered  from  the  officers  of 
the  crown;  to  maintain  peace  and  juftice,  and  to 
confirm  the  antient  cuftoms  of  the  realm  in  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings.  All  the  remaining  articles  re¬ 
garded  the  clergy,  to  wrhom  the  king  very  amply 
confirmed  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  dignities  of 
the  church.  He  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
he  granted  the  whole  with  a  faving  of  his  juft  and 
royal  dignity.  But  as  additional  aids,  and  pro¬ 
bably  what  Stephen  chiefly  depended  on,  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  bull  from  Rome,  which  ratified  his  title, 
and  invited  over  from  the  continent  a  body  of 
mercenary  foldiers  from  Brittany  and  Flanders, 
vyho  guarded  his  throne  by  the  terrors  of  the 
lword. 


Stephen  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Normandy 
than  in  England;  for  the  nobility  of  that  dutchy 
put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  government.  Alfo 
Louis  the ’younger,  king  of  France,  not  only  ac¬ 
cepted  the  homage  of  Euftace,  Stephen’s  eldeit  fon, 
for  the  dukedom,  but  betrothed  his  lifter  Conftan- 
tia  to  the  young  prince.  The  count  of  Blois,  like- 
wife,  refigned  all  his  pretenfions,  and  in  lieu  of 
them  received  an  annual  penlion  of  two  thoufand 
marks.  Even  Geoffrey  himfelf  was  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  a  truce  with  the  king  of  England  for  two 
years.  The  duke  ol  Gloucefter  was  fo  embarraffed, 
that,  for  fome  time,  he  knew  not  what  meafures  to 
take.  To  lwear  allegiance  to  the  ufurper,  would 
be  not  only  dilhonourable,  but  a  breach  of  his 
oath  to  his  lifter,  whofe  caufe  he  was  determined  to 
defend  ;  and  to  refufe  it  was  to  render  himfelf  in¬ 
capable  ol  ferving  her.  He  therefore  offered  Ste¬ 
phen  to  do  him  homage,  with  an  exprefs  condition 
that  the  king  fhould  maintain  all  his  ftipulations, 
and  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  and  dignities. 
Stephen,  though  fenfible  that  this  referve,  fo  in- 
conliftent  with  the  duty  ol  a  fubjedt,  was  meant 
only  to  afford  Robert  a  pretence  for  a  revolt  on 
the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  was  obliged,  by 
the  numerous  friends  of  that  nobleman,  to  receive 
him  on  thofe  terms. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  advan-  a  p\  . 
tagies  in  favour  of  Stephen,  the  people'  '  '  11  lj‘ 

Were  diffatisfied  w ith  his  government,  and  a  ftorm 
of  difturbances  was  gathering  around  his  throne. 
I  his  being  perceived  by  Robert,  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
he  railed  upon  the  difeontents  ol  the  people,  the 
llandard  ol  rebellion.  Flis  views  were  fupported 
by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  entered  England 
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at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  penetrated  as 
lar  as  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire*  In  his  firft  ex¬ 
pedition  he  had  ravaged  all  the  open  country  to 
the  Tyne,  his  army  committing  tire  mod  horrid 
outrages.  They  firft  plundered  the  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages,"' and  then  let  them  on  lire.  Even  the  churches 
did  not  efcape  their  rage.  They  murdered  the  lick 
and  aged  in  their  beds,  infants  at  the  bread,  and 
prieds  at  the  altar.  Women  with  child  they  alio 
killed,  with  circumdances  of  cruelty  too  dtocking 
to  be  related  ;  and  carried  into  captivity  harmlefs 
virgins,  whom  they  drove  before  them  in  crouds 
bound  with  cords,  and  dripped  naked;  and  when 
any  of  thefe  were  fainting  with  fatigue,  the  inhu¬ 
man  foldiers  goaded  them  on  with  the  points  of 
their  fwords. 

Thefe  cruelties  enraged  the  Englidr  to  a  degree 
of  madnefs.  Several  of  the  barons,  who  continued 
firm  in  their  allegiance,  entered  into  an  adbeiation, 
and  refolved  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  invaders,  or  to  perilh  in 
the  attempt.  They  therefore  made  preparations  to 
give  them  battle,  and  erected  a  dandard  of  a  pe- 
-  culiar  kind.  It  was  the  mad  of  a  iliip  fixed  upon 
a  wheel  carriage,  on  the  top  of  which  was  fixed  a 
iil  ver  crucifix,  inclodng  a  confec rated  wafer;  under 
w  hich  were*  hung  three  banners,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of 
Rippon.  Thefe  decorations  were  adapted  to  drike 
the  imagination;  and,  in  fighting  under  them,  the 
foldiers'believed  themfelves  to  be  the  champions  of 
Chi  ld,  and  of  thofe  faints  whole  enfigns  were  thus 
waving  over  their  heads.  When  it  was  raifed, 
Walter  Efpec,  who  had  a  flow  of  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  mounted  the  carriage  upon  which  the 
mall  w  as  fudained,  and  from  thence  harangued  the 
army  in  a  military  oration  well  fuited  to  the  oc- 
cadon,  and  concluded  with  faying,  that  they  mud 
conquer  or  die;  for  w  ho  among  them  could  lurvive 
a  defeat,  that  w  ould  give  up  his  wife  to  be  defiled 
by  the  brutal  lud  of  their  enemies,  and  his  children 
to  be  duck  upon  the  points  of  their  lances.  Then 
turning  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  he  laid,  “  I 
pledge  my  faith  to  you,  that  I  will  this  day  either 
beat  the  Scots,  or  be  killed  by  them.”  Upon 
which  all  the  nobles  cried  out  with  one  voice. 
That  they  alfo  bound  themfelves  by  the  fame  oath, 
and  would  conquer  or  fall  with  him.  The  Englifh 
immediately  furrounded  their  endgn,  and  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle.  Being  greatly  out-numbered  by 
the  enemy,  they  were  formed  into  one  phalanx,  or 
compact  body  compofcd  of  foot,  in  the  front  of 
w  hich  were  pikemenand  archers  intermixed,  and  a 
few  horfe  in  their  rear.  While  the  two  armies 
w  ere  dill  at  a  didance,  though  in  fight  of  each 
other,  Robert  de  Bruce  went  over  to  David,  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  many  fervices  the  Englifh 
and  Normans  had  done  to  his  family  ;  that  it  was 
furprizing  fo  w  ife  a  monarch  fhould  dght  againd 
thofe  who  were  the  principal  fupporters  of  his*! 
throne;  and  that  he  ought  feriouily  to  confider, 
how  far  he  might  ahfwer  before  God  for  the  guilt 
of  fhedding  fo  much  innocent  blood,  and  the  inhu¬ 
man  barbarities  that  had  been  committed  by  his 
Galwegians,  though  againd  his  orders  and  incli¬ 
nations,  He  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  the 
Englifh  ;  reminded  him  of  their  well  known  intre¬ 
pidity ;  and  endeavoured  to  work  upon  his  padions 
by  the  addition  he  exprelfed  for  his  perfon.  David 
npw  feemed  inclined  to  a  treaty.  But  his  nephew’s 
fon,  a  young  man  of  an  imperious  temper,  anfwered 
his  fpeech,  and  concluded  with  obferving,  that  Da¬ 
vid  could  not  now  go  back  with  honour,  either  as 
a  king  or  a  foldier. 

Bruce  had  but  juft  time  to  rejoin  his  friends, 
before  the  Galloway  men,  who  compofcd  the  van 
of  the  Scotifh  army,  began  to  advance  with  all 
the  fury  natural  to  their  character  ;  whereupon  the 


bifhop  of  Orkneys  made  a  fhort  harangue  to  the 
Englifh  army,  exhorting  them  to  dght  valiantly 
for  the  remifiion  of  their  fins.  At  the  conclufion 
of  this  fpeech  they  ftruck  their  breads,  calling  on 
God  to  afdft  their  arms.  The  bifhop  then  gave 
them  a  general  abfolution,  and  afterwards  his 
bidding. 

TheGalwegians,after  three  fhouts.or  rather  yells, 
fell  upon  the  Englifh  with  their  ufual  intrepidity. 
But  all  their  exertions  of  ability  and  ftrength  were 
in  vain;  the  Englifh  flood  firm,  and  plied  them  fo 
vigoroufly  with  their  arrows  and  other  miflileS, 
that  they  were  put  to  flight.  The  prince  of  Scot¬ 
land,  David’s  fon,  feeing  this,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  knights  to  their  fuccour.  He 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
attacked  a  troop  of  horfe  in  their  rear,  Confufion 
now  appeared  to  pave  the  way  for  a  defeat.  The 
Englifh  began  to  quit  their  ground,  w'hen  a  foldier 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  bodies  flain 
near  him,  held  it  up,  crying  aloud,  that  it  was  the 
Scotch  king’s;  upon  this  they  again  dofed  their 
ranks,  charged  the  Galwegians,  whom  they  foon 
put  to  flight,  and  then  fell  upon  the  third  line  of 
the  Scots,  who  hardly  flood  the  firft  onfet.  The 
king,  enraged  at  their  cowardice,  quitted  his  horfe, 
and  commanding  all  the  barons  and  knights  who 
were  with  him  to  difmount,  advanced  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  his  body  referve.  But  even  thefe, 
affeCted  with  the  contagious  panic,  fhamefully 
abandoned  their  fovereign  ;  David  himfelf  refufed 
to  fly,  and  his  friends  with  great  difficulty  faved 
him  from  captivity,  and  fled  with  him  to  Carlifle. 
David  was  two  days  in  great  anxiety  about  the  fate 
of  his  fon.  That  prince  returning  from  his  too 
eager  purfuit,  found  the  Scots  army  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  field.  Having  his  own  body  of 
cavalry  with  him,  he  commanded  them  to  throw 
away  all  the  marks  that  diftinguifhed  them;  by 
which  means  they  palfed  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  leave  the  high  road,  they  did  not 
reach  Carlifle  till  the  third  day  after  the  king, 
though  they  had  difencumbered  themfelves  of  ail 
their  heavy  armour.  In  this  engagement,  called 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  the  number  of  the  Scots 
was  very  great,  who  were  flain.  Several  knights, 
with  almoft  all  their  baggage,  were  taken;  but  the 
Englifh  loft  only  one  gentleman  of  diftinction,  and 
a  few  privates. 

Upon  receiving  the  new's  of  this  viClory,  Stephen 
rewarded  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Robert  de 
Ferrers.  Had  he  known  alfo  how  to  profit  by  it, 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  Maud  and  her 
brother.  But  flattering  himfelf  that  he  had  now 
attained  the  fummit  of  his  hopes,  he  fet  no  bounds 
to  his  ambitious  projeCls.  He  engaged  in  a  con- 
troverfy  w  ith  his  clergy,  the  mofl  dangerous  of  all 
dilputes  in  thofe  times,  to  whofe  authority  he  could 
be  no  ftranger,  and  to  whom  recollection  would 
have  informed  him  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown. 
Stephen  found  he  had  committed  an  error  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  nobility  to  fortify  their  caflles,  and  he 
was  determined  to  correCl  it.  The  evil  w  as  every 
day  increafing;  and  the  king  perceived,  but  too 
late,  that  the  kingdom  was  garriloned  againd  him¬ 
felf.  The  king  therefore  begun  his  intended  plan 
of  reformation,  by  levelling  his  authority  againd 
the  llrong  holds  of  the  clergy.  Accordingly  he 
feized  the  bifhops  of  Salifbury  and  Lincoln,  and 
obliged  them  by  menaces  to  deliver  up  their 
caflles. 

Henry,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  exaf-  A  ^  I  l 
perated  at  the  king’s  attempt  to  in-  ’  '  ' 

fringe  the  privileges  of  the  church,  convoked  a 
fynod,  and  fummoned  Stephen  to  appear  in  perfon. 
The  king,  who  defpifed  thofe  hypocritical  pretences 
to  fandlity,  whereby  the  ecclefiaflics  impofed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  refufed  to  obey  the 

fummons. 
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fummons.  He  however  lent  one  Aubcry  de  Vcre, 
a  learned  lawyer,  who  juftified  the  king’s  proceed¬ 
ing  with  great  eloquence  and  force  of  argument. 
He  obferved  that  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
humble  Jefus,  could  not,  confident  with  their 
functions,  oppofe  their  fovereign  with  an  arm  of 
flefh ;  that  it  was  irreconcilable  with  their  lacred 
characters,  as  the  preachers  of  peace,  to  engage 
in  tumults  of  civil  difeord ;  and  that  the  caltles 
which  were  the  fubjedt  of  difpute,  could  be  con- 
lidered  no  other  than  afylums  of  rebellion.  The 
legate,  highly  offended  at  this  bold  remonftrance, 
threatened  to  pronounce  an  eccleliaffical  anathema 
on  the  king  and  all  his  adherents,  when  Aubery 
gave  the  furious  affembly  to  underhand,  that  who¬ 
ever  was  fool-hardy  enough  to  pronounce  a  fpiritual 
interdict  againfl  his  and  their  fovereign,  lhould 
never  live  to  behold  the  effects  of  his  daring  info- 
lence.  This  fpirited  declaration  made  a  deeper 
impreflion  on  their  minds,  than  all  his  reafoning. 
The  fynod,  aftonifhed  at  the  boldnefs  of  the 
pleader,  and  dreading  more  the  confequences  of 
Stephen’s  refentment,  diffolved  their  affembly ;  and 
the  two  high-fpirited  biihops  were  obliged  to  part 
with  their  caftles. 

Thefe  differences  between  the  king  and  church 
wrere  conlidered  by  the  emprefs  Maud  as  fortunate 
circumftances,  that  might  be  improved  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  therefore  landed  in  England  with 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  a  retinue  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  knights.  She  repaired  on  her 
arrival  to  Arundel  caftle,  whofe  gates  were  opened 
to  her  by  Adelais,  the  queen  dowager,  now  married 
to  William  de  Albiney,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Suffex. 
After  making  a  fhort  ffay  in  the  caftle,  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  attended  only  by  twelve  horfemen,  went 
from  thence  in  a  dark  night  by  unfrequented  roads 
towards  Briftol,  and  was  met  by  a  party  of  horfe 
who  efcorted  him  fafe  to  that  city. 

Stephen  was  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  fhc  emprefs 
and  her  brother.  He  had  reafons  fufficient  to  fear 
the  popularity  of  Gloucefter,  and  that  the  nation 
would  join  his  ftandard,  in  order  to  place  his  lifter 
on  the  throne  of  her  father.  Quitting  therefore 
Marlborough,  where  he  was  at  this  time,  he  came 
before  Arundel  caftle  at  the  head  of  a  conliderable 
body  of  forces,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  that  fortrefs.  The  queen  dowager  was  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  Stephen,  and  by  a  meffenger 
requefted  that  he  would  not  beliege  the  emprefs  in 
her  palace,  but  give  her  liberty  to  retire  to  fome 
other  place;  alfuring  him  that  file  had  received 
her  as  a  gueft  only,  not  as  his  competitor  for  the 
crown  ;  and  flattered  herfelf  that  ftie  lhould  not  be 
compelled  by  him  to  violate  the  rights  of  hofpi- 
tality.  The  king  w'as  fo  weak  as  to  comply  with 
her  requeft.  He  gave  his  oath  for  her  fecurity, 
fending  her,  under  his  own  fafe  conduct -to  Briftol, 
efcorted  by  his  brother,  and  the  earl  of  Meulant 
his  prime  minifter.  On  her  arrival  at  Briftol,  the 
emprefs  openly  proclaimed  her  pretenlions  to  the 
throne.  The  people  reforted  in  great  numbers  to 
her  ftandard ;  and  Miles,  high-conftable  of  Eng¬ 
land,  recognized  her  title,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
caftle  of  Gloucefter,  which  he  had  prepared  for  her 
reception. 

»  -pv  Stephen  now  exerted  himfelf  with 

v  .  .  1140.  great  fpirip  He  drove  the  bilhop  of 

Ely  out  of  that  illand,  and  plundered  all  his 
wealth.  His  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  had 
died  a  little  before  of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his 
treafures  and  caftles  ;  and  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  the  poor  remainder  of  his  riches,  which  he  had 
depofited  in  his  cathedral  of  Sarum,  taken  from 
that  church,  while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  king  by  the  canons  them- 
fe  Ives. 

There  now  followed  a  number  of  military  tranf- 
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aeftions,  fo  trifling  in  their  nature,  and  fo  confute^ 
m  the  ciicumftances  of  time  and  place,  that,  a 
detail  ot  them  would  afford  the  reader  little  in^- 
ftrudlion  or  entertainment.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  now  become  one  feene  of  dirtrefsful  anarchy  ; 
alrnofl  every  individual  iiding  with  one  or  other  of 
the  contending  parties ;  fome  fwayed  by  affedlion, 
others  by  intereft.  The  powerful  barons  attacked 
each  others  domains,  with  all  the  rage  of  inveterate 
enemies.  Caftles,  churches,  monafteries,  towns 
and  villages,  were  every  day  levelled  to  the  ground, 
or  laid  in  allies,  to  gratify  the  private  animolities 
01  contending  nobles.  Ihe  moft  inhuman  cruel¬ 
ties  were  pradlifed  on  the  innocent  inhabitants, 
whole  only  crime  confided  in  a  compulfion,,  which 
ooliged  them  to  participate  in  the  fortune  of  their 
loids.  It  muf!  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
thefe  diforders  of  a  lawlefs  banditti  received  not  the 
leail  countenance,  either  from  Stephen  or  the  earl 
of  Gloucefter;  they  faw  with  concern  the  natural 
confequences  of  civil  difeord  ;  and  exerted  all  their 
power  to  heal  the  miferies  of  the  people ;  to  ter¬ 
minate  thefe  feenes  of  deftrudlion  ;  and  to  brine- 
the  ferocious  barons  to  a  fenfe  of  their  ftiockin<r 
enormities.  h 

To  this  end,  with  the  moft  laudable  .  -p. 
intent,  feveral  negociations  were  be-  ^ '  II4I* 

gun,  which  produced  no  interruption  in  thefe  de- 
ftruclive  arts  of  hoftility,  or  in  their  dreadful  con- 
icquences,  as  the  importance  of  the  difpute,  which 
was  for  a  crown,  foon  rendered  them  abortive. 
All  hopes  of  peace  were  now  abandoned.  But  the 
liege  of  the  caftle  of  Lincoln,  undertaken  by  Ste- 
puen,  brought  on  a  battle  betw  een  the  two  con¬ 
tending  powers  much  fooner  than  was  expected. 

1  hat  caftle  w'as  conlidered  as  a  place  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  and  Gloucefter  determined,  if  poftiblc, 
to  lelieve  it.  Accordingly  he  marched  with  the 
utmoft  expedition  ;  and  his  troops,  having  forded 
the  Trent,  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caftle, 
before  Stephen  had  received  any  information  of 
their  approach.  A  battle  was  now  unavoidable, 
and  both  armies  prepared  for  a  conteft  that  was  to 
decide  the  fate  ol  the  crown  of  England.  The 
battle  was  begun  by.  William  de  Ypres,  the  moft 
experienced  general  of  his  time.  He  fell  with  the 
utmoft  fury  on  a  body  of  Welch,  polled  on  the  left 
wing  of  Gloucefter ’s  army,  and  put  them  to  flight; 
but  purfuing  the  broken  fquadron  too  far,  his  di- 
vilion  w  as  entirely  broken,  ft  he  earl  of  Gloucefter 
taking  advantage  of  this  fuccefs,  fell  w;ith  amazing 
impetuolity  on  the  infantry,  which  compofed  the 
centci  of  the  royal  army,  where  Stephen  himfelf 
fought  in  perlon.  Ihe  battle  now  raged  with  in- 
expreffible  fury.  The  field  was  covered  with  flain. 
Stephen’s  infantry  being  deferred  by  the  horfe,  wxne 
obliged  to  retreat ;  but  the  king  difdaining  to  turn 
his  back,  difputcd  every  inch  of  ground  againft  an 
amazing  fuperiority  of  the  enemy.  After  an  ob- 
fnnate  conteft,  the  king  was  at  length  furrounded. 
He  fought  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  till  his  battle- 
axe  and  his  lword  were  broken,  when  he  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  ordered  that, 
in  his  confinement,  he  fhouid  be  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  refpeCl  and  humanity. 

ft  he  king  s  friends,  a  common  policy  with  time- 
ferving  courtiers,  deferred  him  on  this  reverfe  of 
fortune.  Ihe  city  of  London,  ever  faithful  when 
tieated  with  a  refpeeft  due  to  their  opulence,  and 
the  county  of  Kent,  where  his  queen  Matilda,  his 
fon  Euflace,  and  his  friend  William  de  Ypres,  Hill 
retained  their  authority,  were  the  only  places  of 
confequence  that  continued  faithful  to  the  im- 
prifoned  monarch.  All  claffes  of  men  now  wor- 
lhipped  the  riling  fun,  and  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
victor.  Even  the  king’s  brother,  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  courted  the  favour  of  the  emprefs :  the 
attractions  of  power,  with  this  proud  prelate,  w  erc 
U  ftronger 
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ftronger  than  fraternal  affection.  Henry  threw  off 
themafk,  and  declared  openly  for  Maud,  who,  in 
return,  promifeft  Kim  all  the  honours  an  ambitious 
churchman  could  requeft  or  receive.  Armed  with  the 
legatine  power,  and  proud  of  difplay  mg  his  authority, 
Henry  fummoned  a  fynod  ;  and  after  aflerting,  that 
the  clergy  were  intruded  by  heaven  witn  the  right 
of  elerfmg  and  ordaining  kings,  he  declared  that 
it  was  the  will  of  the  molt  High,  that  the  emprefs 
Maud  lliould  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  only  laymen  fummoned  to  this  affembly  were 
the  deputies  of  London.  Their  prefence  alarmed 
the  legate ;  for  they  were  fo  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  fcntiments  of  his  declaration,  that  they  pe¬ 
remptorily  demanded  the  liberty  of  their  king,  in  a 
tone  that  plainly  indicated  they  had  power  fufhcient, 
in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  procure  it.  The  legate  only 
anfwered,  by  recapitulating  the  errors  of  Stephen’s 
admi  niff  ration.  “  He  connived,”  faid  the  prelate, 

«  at  the  licentious  behaviour  of  all  men ;  lo  that 
virtue  and  peace  abandoned  this  country,  and  op- 
•preffion  filled  its  feat.  Bifhops  have  been  impri- 
foned  contrary  to  law  ;  abbies  have  been  put  up  to 
fale ;  churches  and  convents  have  been  plundered 
of  their  treafures,  though  devoted  to  the  facred  pur- 
pofes  of  religion.  lor  thefe,  and  othei  offences, 
heaven  itfelf  has  vifibly  interpofed,  and  wreffed  the 
feeptre  from  the  hand  of  my  brotnei  ;  and  this 
affembly  have  folemnly  agreed,  to  prelent  it  to  the 
emprefs  Maud,  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs.” 
Afionifhed  at  the  impudence  and  wickednefs  of  the 
legate,  the  deputies  proteffed  againft  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  fynod  and  returned  to  London.  Henry 
upon  this  declared  the  emprefs  queen,  and  palled  a 
general  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  all  the 
king’s  adherents. 

The  clergy  having  unanimoufly  declared  in  her 
favour,  the  greatefl  part  of  England  were  induced, 
by  their  powerful  example,  to  acknowledge  her 
fovereignty.  Near  Ivlidfummer,  Maud  entered 
London,  w  ith  her  uncle  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
came  to  allift  at  her  coronation.  Mean  while  the 
earl  of  Glouceffer  negociated  with  the  barons  of 
the  oppofite  faction.  The  haughty  he  allured  with 
careffes,  the  mercenary  with  promifes ;  his  deport¬ 
ment  was  full  of  courtefy,  moderation,  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Had  the  emprefs  been  guided  by  his 
prudent  counfels,  fhe  had  enjoyed,  during  her  life, 
the  crown  of  her  father  ;  but  her  pride  and  info- 
lence,  the  ftriking  features  of  her  chara&er,  which 
were  ffrongly  expreffed  in  her  looks,  her  mien,  her 
language,  rendered  all  his  meafures  abortive.  She 
affirmed  a  moft  imperious  air,  and  behaved  in  the 
moft  defpotic  manner.  Some  of  Stephen  s  party, 
w'ho  came  to  offer  their  allegiance,  lhe  received 
with  affeded  coolnefs ;  others  fhe  drove  from  her 
prefence  with  upbraid ings  and  threats.  All  the 
grants  made  by  that  prince,  even  thofe  to  the 
church,  lhe  revoked,  to  give  them  to  her  favourites. 
From  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  her,  the  often  took  a 
part  of  their  lands  as  fines  tor  their  paft  conduct ; 
and  all  the  barons,  who  from  a  fenfe  of  honour  and 
fidelity  delayed  to  abandon  their  late  mafter,  lhe 
wholly  deprived  of  their  honours  and  effates,  con¬ 
ferring  them  upon  others.  The  citizens  of  London 
remonrtrating  againft  the  heavy  impolitions  laid 
upon  them,  lhe,  with  rage  in  her  eyes,  frowns  on 
her  brow,  and  ftrch  a  diforder  of  paflions,  as  equally 
■deft, roved  the  foftnefs  of  the  woman,  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  queen,  told  them  that  they  had  laviihly 
granted  their  money  to  Stephen,  and  muft  not  ex¬ 
pect  lenity  from  her,  who  would  not  remit  the  leaft 
part  of  the  firm  fhe  had  demanded.  Refolvi-ng  to 
ihew  her  independence,  fhe  determined  to  refufe 
every  petition.  Neither  the  foft  whifpers  of  hu¬ 
manity,  affifted  by  the  powerful  interceffions  of 
Gloucefter,  could  prevail  over  her  obftinacy ;  fee 
looked  upon  all  advice  as  an  infult  upon  her  under- 


ftanding,  and  perfevered  in  her  haughty,  con¬ 
temptuous  condurf,  till  fee  loft  the  affections,  of 
her  people.  One  inftance  of  extreme  folly  in  her 
behaviour,  and  which  indeed  feewed  a  weaknerf  of 
intellects,  particularly  contributed  to  this.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  royal  contort,  a  queen,  w-hofe.  virtues  even 
his  enemies  honoured,  endeavoured  to  procure  his 
liberty,  upon  the  hard  conditions  of  religning  the 
crown,  and  entering  a  convent,  or  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  the 
chief  lords  of  his  party  engaged  he  fhould  do,  and 
offered  their  cattles  and  many  hoftages,  to  fee u re 
the  performance  of  this  ftipulation;  all  which  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms  Maud  weakly  rejected  with  a  CQtVr 
temptuous  air  of  difdain. 

Glouceffer  faw  with  grief  the  inflexibility  of  this 
woman’s  temper,  and  feared  the  natural  confe- 
quences.  The  citizens  w'ere  at  once  alarmed  and 
incenfed.  They  complained  loudly  of  her  tyranny, 
and  the  people  caught  the  infection  from  the  capital. 
The  Londoners  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  feize 
her  perfon.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  apprized  of 
their  intention,  ufed  every  method  in  his  powder  tQ 
footh  the  citizens ;  but  his  attempts  were  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs ;  they  conceived  fo  deep  a  de- 
teftation  of  her  infolent  behaviour,  that  all  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  that  popular  nobleman  could  not  erafe. 
He  was  greatly  affected  with  this  change  of  popular 
opinion.  He  perceived  the  gathering  ftqran,  and 
prudently  withdrew  with  Maud  and  her  fi  lends  to 
Oxford,  ft  hey  had  fcarcely  left  the  city,  when  the 
populace  affaulted  the  palace,  and  ftripped  it  of  all 
its  rich  furniture. 

Henry  faw  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  again  em¬ 
braced  the  party  of  his  brother.  He  abfolved  thofe 
he  had  before  excommunicated ;  and  by  his  emif- 
faries,  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
grievous  complaints  againft;  the  emprefs.  The 
allegiance  he  had  fworn  to  her  was  forgotten ;  his 
oaths  were  not  proof  againft  intereft.  Maud  was 
no  ftranger  to  the  character  of  the  legate.  She 
knew  nothing  was  to  be  expedtedfrom  his  diflimur- 
lation  ;  and  therefore,  advancing  at  the  head  of  her 
troops,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Win- 
chefter.  Orders  were  immediately  difpatched  to 
the  bifhop,  commanding  his  attendance  at  a  council 
the  emprefs  had  fummoned  to  meet  m  her  camp. 
The  legate  faw  the  fnare,  and  efcaped  through  a 
poftern  gate ;  but  the  caftle  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  emprefs.  Henry  fled  to  London,  joined  Eu- 
ftace  and  William  de  Ypres,  and  openly  declared  in 
favour  of  Stephen.  A  refpedable  body  of  forces 
were  foon  railed ;  and  the  legate,  attended  by  his 
affociates,  marched  to  Winchefter  with  fuch  expe¬ 
dition  that  the  emprefs  and  her  friends  had  but  juft 
time  to  feut  themfelves  up  in  the  caftle,  before  it 
was  inverted  by  the  enemy. 

The  bifhop  had  furnifhed  the  fortrefs  with  fuch 
a  flock  of  provilions,  that  the  befteged  held  out 
feven  weeks  ;  and  every  attempt  to  take  it  by 
a  {fault  failed,  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter.  But  famine  at  length  effected 
what  force  had  attempted  in  vain.  The  garrifon 
had  but  this  alternative,  either  to  cut  themfelves  a 
paffage  through  the  legate’s  forces,  or  furrender  at 
diferetion.  They  chofe  the  former,  and  made  the 
neCeffary  preparations  for  the  defperate  attempt. 
The  care  of  the  perfon  of  the  emprefs  vyas  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  main  body  of  their  forces;  while 
Gloucefter,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  followers, 
fallied  out  of  the  caftle,  and  attacked  the  beliegers 
with  the  utmoft  bravery..  Alarmed  at  the  boldnefs 
of  this  -party  of  the  befteged,  the  legate’s  army  left 
their  ports  to  repulfe  fo  formidable  a  band  of  af- 
kilan-ts.  The  expedted  opportunity  now  offered; 
and  the  emprefs,  attended  by  a  great  part  of  her 
forces,  made  her  efcape.  She  Red  to  the  city  -of 
Gloucefter,  where  lhe  was  joined  by  Miles,  who 
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had  long  ferved  her,  wJffi  unftiaken  fidelity.  But 
though  the  emprefs.  efcaped  by  the  noble  efforts 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  courage  proved  fatal 
to  his  liberty.  He  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to 
the  caftle  of  Rochefter.  The  emprefs,  fenfible  that 
every  hope  of  luccefs  depended  on  the  valour  and 
ability  of  her  brother,  confented  to  exchange 
Stephen  for  him. 

The  bifhop  of  Winchefter  now  fummoned  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
his  .conduct  with  regard  to  his  brother;  but  even 
the  clergy  feemed  not  to  be  affected  with  his  ha¬ 
rangue.  The  legatine  power,  indeed,  with  which 
he  was  inverted,  commanded  their  rtlence ;  they 
feared  the  anger  of  the  pope,  more  than  the  anger 
of  heaven.  But  a  lay  deputy  from  the  emprefs 
nobly  undertook  what  a  daftardly  clergy  had  re- 
fufed.  He  entered  a  proteft  againft  the  legate’s 
proceedings ;  accufed  him  of  complicated  perjury  ; 
affirmed,,  that  the  landing  of  the  emprefs  w'as 
owing  to  his  repeated  invitations ;  and  the  fevere 
treatment  his  brother  had  experienced,  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  pernicious  advice.  He  concluded 
with  charging  him,  on^the  faith  he  had  fworn  to 
the  emprefs  as  his  fovereign,  not  to  do  any  thing 
in  that  affembly  againft  her  title  and  dignity.  The 
legate  kept  a  profound  rtlence.  Confcious  guilt, 
or  rather  prelatical  policy,  fealed  his  lips.  How¬ 
ever,  he  recollecrted  himfelf  fufficiently  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
the  emprefs  and  all  her  adherents.  The  whole 
affembly  w'ere  ftruck  with  furprize  and  indignation : 
they  could  not  hear,  without  horror,  ecclefiaftical 
eenfures,  fo  directly  oppofite  in  their  tendency, 
pronounced,  without  any  other  reafon  than  that  of 
fatisfying  his  own  pride  and  malevolence.  This 
Was,  however,  the  laft  time  he  exerted  this  autho¬ 
rity.  Pope  Celiftine  II.  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
papal  chair,  deprived  him  of  the  legatine  power, 
and  bellowed  it  on  Theobald,  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

.  -p.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter  now  per- 

1142.  eejyec}  the  effe(qs  0f  his  lifter’s  pride 
and  obftinacy.  Her  party  was  decreafed  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  even  many  of  her  powerful  friends  had 
forfook  her  ftandard.  He  faw  that  fhe  could  now 
never  hope  to  afeend  the  throne  by  the  fuffrages  of 
the  Englilh ;  and  feared  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  popularity  fhe  had  loft  through  her  haughti- 
nefs.  He,  however,  determined  to  perfevere  in  the 
caufe  he  had  undertaken,  till  death,  or  a  deciftve 
victory,  might  put  an  end  to  the  conteft.  A  council 
of  Maud’s  principal  friends  was  fummoned  at  the 
Devizes,  when  it  was  refolved  to  folicit  a  foreign 
affiftance ;  and  Gloucefter  was  appointed  to  go 
over  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  perfuade  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou  to  land  in  England  at  the  head  of  his 
forces. 

Stephen  exerted  all  his  abilities,  and  the  utmoft 
atftivity,  to  profit  by  this  defection  of  Maud’s 
friends ;  and,  which  more  ftrengthened  his  intereft, 
the  ablence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  The  em¬ 
prefs  had  no  army  capable  of  meeting  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  and  was  obliged  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  Stephen,  by  retreating  from  one  port 
to  another.  Her  friends  now  became  cool  in  her 
fervice ;  and  fhe  found  herfelf,  by  her  own  impru¬ 
dent  conduct,  deferred  by  the  brave  citizens  of 
London,  who  of  themfelves  could  have  effectually 
given  fuccefs  to  her  operations.  At  laft  fhe  retired 
to  Oxford,  then  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortifications 
in  the  kingdoms,  and  determined  there  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  fuccours  from  her  hufband.  Stephen 
immediately  made  himfelf  raafter  of  the  city,  and 
■then  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  caftle. 

The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  though  mafter  of  the 
moft  engaging  arts  of  perfua-fion,  could  not  prevail 
on ’Geoffrey  Plantagenet  to  pafs  with  him  over  into 
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England  at  the  head  of  his  forces ;  all  he  could 
obtain  was  a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  knights, 
under  the  command  of  Henry  his  eldeft  fon.  With 
this  fmall  body  of  men  the  earl  of  Gloucefter 
landed  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  took  Wareham,  the 
garrifon  of  which  furrendered  to  him.  He  then 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Ifle  of  Portland,  which 
Stephen  had  fortified.  By  thefe  diverfions  he  in¬ 
tended  to  induce  the  king  to  abandon  Oxford ;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  allured  to  abandon  the  objedl  he 
had  in  view.  The  arrival  of  Gloucefter  and  prince 
Henry  greatly  leffened  his  army ;  his  foldiers  de- 
ferted  in  fuch  numbers,  that  fome  of  the  avenues 
to  the  caftle  were  left  unguarded.  Maud  did  not 
neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  for  making 
her  efcape.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter;  the 
ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  entirely  frozen.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
favourable  circumftances,  fhe  dreffed  herfelf  and 
her  attendants  in  white,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  feen  by  the  centinels.  They  then  crofted  the 
river  on  the  ice,  and  walked  on  foot  above  fix  miles 
to  Abingdon.  The  caftle  of  Oxford  furrendered 
the  next  morning  to  Stephen,  who  was  fufficiently 
mortified  upon  finding  all  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
fnatched  from  him  at  the  very  time  when  he  thought 
himfelf  fure  of  his  prey.  During  the  fiege, 
Gloucefter,  finding  that  by  all  his  ftratagems  he 
could  not  force  the  king  to  leave  Oxford,  and 
knowing  the  dangerous  fituation  of  the  emprefs 
became  every  day  more  alarming,  fent  to  all  her 
adherents  to  meet  him  at  Cirencefter,  declaring  his 
intention  of  leading  them  direcftly  to  the  relief  of 
the  emprefs.  They  came,  and  were  on  their  march 
thither,  when,  to  their  inexpreffible  joy,  they  heard 
file  was  fafe  in  Wallingford.  Here  they  joined 
her,  with  the  young  prince  her  fon.  The  fight  of 
this  object  of  her  affeeftions,  excited  the  full  force 
of  parental  tendefrnefs.  While  draining  him  to  her 
bol'om,  flie  forgot,  for  a  moment,  all  her  afflictions, 
and  all  her  fears.  The  emprefs  had  often  been 
faved,  when  juft  on  the  very  brink  of  deftruction. 
She  had  a  mind  that  could  not  bear  profperity;  bur 
that  fpirit,  wfflich  power  rendered  haughty  and  info- 
lent,  was  great  in  misfortune,  and  intrepid  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Henry,  her  fon,  after  having  devoted  fome 
time  to  filial  duty,  was  fent  to  Bnftol,  where  he 
continued  four  years  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  trained  him  in  fuch  exercifes  as  were  moft 
proper  to  fit  his  body  for  war,  and  in  thofe  ftudies 
which  might  embellilh  and  ftrengthen  his  mind. 
From  this  time  when  Maud  made  her  efcape, 
nothing  material  happened  between  the  two  con¬ 
tending  parties,  except  a  few  lkirmifties,  and  the 
taking  a  few  caftles. 


This  year  was  marked  with  an  event  .  ^ 
that  blafted  the  hopes  of  Maud,  and  *  *  XI47* 

ftruck  at  the  very  root  of  her  intereft.  The  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  whofe  lofs  no  refource  could  fupply, 
died  of  a  fever,  and  w^as  buried  at  Briftol.  He  had 
lately  unwillingly  been  feparated  from  prince 
Henry,  whofe  father,  the  earl  of  Anjou,  had  re- 
quefted,  from  apprehenlions  of  danger,  to  return 
into  Normandy.  Gloucefter,  juft  before  his  death, 
had  parted  with  the  prince  at  Wareham,  never  to  fee 
him  more.  In  this  accomplifhed  nobleman,  the 
emprefs  loft  the  only  perfon  that  deferVed  her  entire 
confidence,  he  being,  unqueftionably,  the  wifell 
man  of  thofe  times  ;  and,  which  more  juftly  em¬ 
balms  his  memory,  his  virtues  were  fuch,  that  even 
thofe  times  could  not  corrupt.  Perhaps  he  w  as  the 
only  partizan  in  her  caufe,  who  ferved  the  emprefs 
without  view  s  of  intereft.  He  was  brave,  prudent, 
generous  and  fincere ;  an  enemy  to  tyranny,  an 
enemy  to  injuftice,  an  enemy  to  deceit.  He  was 
beloved  by  his  foldiers,  by  his  friends,  by  his 
country.  The  virtuous  part  of  it  lamqnted  his 
death,  and  even  Stephen  himfelf  dropped  a  tear  in 
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refped  to  his  memory.  Thus  deprived  of  her 
guide,  the  emprefs  loon  found  it  impoffible  for 
her  to  maintain  any  longer  the  conteft  for  the 
crown.  In  lefs  than  four  months  alter  the  death 
of  her  brother,  fhe  was  conftrained,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  her  liberty,  to  pafs  over  into  Normandy,  there 
to  reficle  again  with  a  hulbandw  hom  die  never  loved, 
and  who  did  not  love  her;  but  who  was  generous  or 
prudent  enough  to  receive  her  w  ith  kindnefs  in  this 
fad  reverfe  of  fortune,  when  her  pride  was  fuffi- 
ciently  humbled  by  bufferings. 

Henry  was  now  lixteen  years  old  ;  and  beginning 
to  difeover  a  manly  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  his 
friends  earneftly  defired  his  prefence  in  England. 
The  king  of  Scotland  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
three  counties  adjacent  to  his  kingdom,  nor  could 
Stephen  drive  him  out  of  them.  David  was  now 
willing  to  engage  heartily  in  Henry’s  caufe,  on 
condition  of  his  yielding  thofe  three  counties  free 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  without  doing  homage  for 
them  to  the  crown  of  England.  He  therefore  in¬ 
cited  him  over  with  a  promife  of  aid;  upon  which 
the  earl  of  Anjou  fent  him  into  England,  with  a 
good  body  of  chofen  troops,  both  of  horfe  and 
foot.  He  landed  fafely,  and  marched  into  fome 
of  the  weftern  counties;  where,  being  joined  by 
feyeral  barons  of  note,  they  proceeded  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  Carlifie,  at  the  head 
of.  an  army.  David  received  Henry  with  a  tender 
affection  ;  and  during  Whitfuntide  feftival,  which 
was  kept  there  with  extraordinary  pomp,  that  mo¬ 
narch  conferred  on  Henry  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  which  in  thofe  days  was  efteemed  necellary 
for  princes  as  foon  as  they  were  capable  of  bearing- 
arms.  But,  previous  to  this  ceremony,  David  re¬ 
quired  of  Henry  to  take  an  oath  never  tq  refume 
from  him  or  his  heirs,  any  part  of  the  three 
counties  of  which  he  had  obtained  polfellion. 
Henry  took  the  oath  prefenbed,  and  yielded  thofe 
provinces,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Scots. 

A.  D.  1 1  c  i  J^t  Peri°d  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 

.  count  of  Anjou,  and  Maud’s  confort, 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  and  defirous  of 
fettling  the  fucceffion  of  his  dominions  on  the  furefl 
foundation,  inverted  young  Henry  wdth  his  d  [itchy. 
The  king  of  France,  incenfed  at  this  defignation, 
wdthout  his  confent  having  firft  been  obtained  as 
fovereign  lord  of  the  fief,  invaded  Normandy,  and 
laid  liege  to  Arques.  Fie  fufpeded  that  Henry 
was  too  young  to  give  him  any  great  opposition, 
but  he  was  mirtaken ;  for  he  made  fo  powerful 
a  diverfion  in  France,  that  Louis  was  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  march  to  the  defence  of  his 
own  dominions.  The  confequence  was,  that  a 
peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Louis  inverted 
Henry  with  the  dutchy  of  Normandy.  Geoffrey 
now  dying,  Henry  was  left  in  poffeffion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Main,  and  Anjou.  Soon  after  Henry  con¬ 
cluded  a  marriage,  which  brought  him  an  addi¬ 
tional  acceffion  of  power.  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
aJc!)heiirefs  of  William,  duke  of  Guienne,  and  earl 

?7tt  01i  ■*  h/d  beCn  married  flxteen  years  to  Louis 
V11;  ,ng  °f  trance>  and  had  attended  him  in  a 
crufaae.  But  having  loft  the  affedions  of  her 
hulband,  who  fufpeded  her  of  having  had  an 
intrigue  with  a  handfome  Saracen,  and  being  of 
quite  oppofite  difpolitions,  he  procured  a  divorce 
from  her  under  the  pretence  of  confanguinity,  and 
rertored  the  rich  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poidou 
and  Xaintonge,  which,  by  her  marriao-e  were  an  * 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Young  Henry  paid 
a  fuccefsful  courtfhip;  and  marrying  her  fix  weeks 
after  her  divorce,  obtained  the  poffeffion  of  all 
her  dominions  as  her  dowry.  About  this  time 
Stephen  involved  himfelf  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
pope.  His  hqlinefs  had  fummoned  a  council  to 
meet  at.Rheims.;  but  inrtead  of  permitting  Stephen 


to  eled  five  deputies  required,  the  pope  nominated 
them  himfelf.  Stephen  complained  loudly  of  this 
breach  of  national  privilege ;  but  Fugenius,  who 
then  filled  the  papal  chair,  regarded  not  his  re- 
monftfances.  Enraged  at  this  infult,  the  king  re-> 
tiffed  them  permiffion  to  attend;  and  the  holy 
father,  in  revenge,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  in- 
tefdid,  or  fentence  of  excommunication.  By  this, 
all  the  offices  of  religion  were  fufpended ;  the 
churches  fhut  up,  and  the  dead  were  not  permitted 
to  be  depolited  in  con  fee  rated  ground.  An  uni-; 
verlal  terror  fpread  through  the  nation ;  and  the 
king  found  it  neceffary  to  make  fubmiffions  to  the 
pope,  in  order  to  procure  a  reverfion  of  the  fen¬ 
tence.  This  quarrel  with  the  holy  fee  being  ton- 
eluded,  Stephen,  in  order  to  fix  the  Englilh  feeptre 
in  his  family,  attempted  to  procure  the  coronation 
of  his  Ion  Euftace  with  the  ufual  folemnities. 
1  heobald,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whofe  power 
was  increafed  by  the  legatine  authority,  abfolutely 
refufed  to  affift  at  the  ceremony.  Incenfed  at  this 
peremptory  denial,  Stephen  committed  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  a  clofe  prifoner.  But  he  found  means  to 
corrupt  his  guards,  and  palled  over  to  the  conti¬ 
nent.  i  his  efcape  rendered  the  king’s  attempt  to 
lecure  the  fucceffion  abortive;  it  being  then  confi- 
dered,  that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  poffeffed 
|  an  unalienable  right  to  crown  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Henry  landed  an  army  in  England  .  p. 
on  the  fixth  of  January,  which  was  IIH* 

foon  increafed.  by  the  moft  refpedable  part  of  the 
nobility  in  the  kingdom.  Stephen  faw  the  gather¬ 
ing  ftorm,  and  laboured  with  affiduity  to  break  its 
force.  1  he  feverity  of  the  feafon  had  no  eft  eft 
I  upon  his  ardour.  He  marched,  at  the  headvof  his 
forces,  to  meet  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
badnefs  of  the  roads  fo  greatly  retarded  his  progrefs, 
that  Henry  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  ip  png 
cartles  before  Stephen  could  come  to  their  relief. 
At  laft  the  two  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wallingford,  each  determined  to  decide,  by  a 
general  adion,  the  great  conteft  for  the  Englifh 
crown.  But  while  Stephen  was  preparing  for  the 
battle,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  engaged  in 
his  caufe,  having  affembled  the  principal  nobility 
and  officers,  made  an  animated  fpeech,  in  which  he 
propofed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  Stephen  fhauld  enjoy  the  crowm  during 
his  life,  and  that  Henry  fliould  fucceed  him  as  king 
of  England.  This  fpeech,  the  tenor  of  which 
correfponded  wdth  the  fentiments  and  wilhes  of  the 
whole  nation,  was  received  with  great  applaufe. 
The  impreflion  it  made  on  the  nobles  was  foon 
communicated  to  the  foldiers ;  whereupon  they  in- 
rtantly,  as  if  animated  with  one  foul,  grounded 
their  arms,  and  loudly  declared  they  wifhed  for 
peace.  The  earl  then  communicated  their  fenti¬ 
ments  to  the  king.  Aftonifhment,  rage,  and  in¬ 
dignation,  choaked  up  the  fpeech  of  Euftace  his 
fon.  Stephen  was  amazed,  confounded,  and  inti¬ 
midated.  But  after  the  conflict  of  contending 
paflions  had  fubfided,  he  yielded  to  a  ceffation  of 
arms,  and  to  a  conference  with  the  young  prince. 
The  fame  propofal  was  now  laid  before  Henry* 
vho  at  firft  refufed  his  affent,  imagining  that 
Stephen  might  live  many  years,  and  that  neither  a 
hncere  nor  lafting  peace  could  be  effeded  upon 
fuch  terms;  however,  he  confented  to  an  interview 
with  the  king,  and  they  met  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  where,  after  a  conference,  they  parted, 
without  coming  to  any  decifive  conclufion.  The 
greateft  obftacle  in  the  way  was  Euftace,  who,  at 
his  father’s  return,  upbraided  him  bitterly  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  abjed  compliance  to  treat  with  his  enemy; 
and  told  him,  that  by  liftening  to  fuch  terms,  he 
would  facrifice  not  only  his  fon,  but  his  own  dig¬ 
nity  to  a  vain  fhadow  of  peace,  and  to  the  mere 
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name  of  royalty.  But  the  nobles,  unwilling  to 
iheath  the  fword  in  the  bowels  of  their  country¬ 
men,  interpofed  their  authority,  and  a  ceffation  of 
arms  took  place.  When  this  was  expired,  and 
both  parties  were  preparing  lor  renewing  holtilities, 
Euftace  died  of  a  fever ;  which  fudden  event  occa- 
fioned  a  parliament  to  be  alfembled  at  Winchefter, 
by  whom  it  was  refolved,  that  Stephen  fhould  en¬ 
joy  his  crown  unmolefted  during  life,  and  that  on 
his  deceafe  Henry  fhould  fucceed  to  the  kingdom. 
After  this  ad  had  palled,  Henry  returned  to  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  Stephen  made  a  progrefs  through  feve- 
ral  counties  of  England.  In  his  circuit  he  reformed 
many  abufes ;  iffued  feveral  falutary  edids;  and 
employed  his  time  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  bleed¬ 
ing  country.  Indeed,  by  his  condud,  one  might 
conclude,  that  he  determined  to  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  ol  his  days  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjeds.  But  while  he  was  thus  endeavouring 
to  dilFufe  umverfal  harmony  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  death  put  a  period  to  his  life  at  Dover, 

A.  D.  1 1  ca.  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Odober,  in  the 
3  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Feverlham,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded.  Befides 
Euftace,  he  had  another  fon  named  William,  who 
was  earl  of  Bologne,  in  right  of  his  mother  the 
queen.  He  had  likewife  a  daughter,  named  Mary, 
'efpoufed  to  Philip  of  Aifatia;  alfo  two  natural  fons^ 
William  and  Gervafe,  the  laft  of  whom  was  abbot 
of  Weftminfter. 

The  hiftory  of  learning,  during  this  period,  is 
very  defedive.  The  numerous  civil  wars  and  re¬ 
bellions  that  defolated  the  kingdom,  difturbed  the 
progrefs  of  literature,  and  prevented  the  mufes 
from  taking  up  their-  abode  in  Britain.  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  controverfies  indeed  abounded,  that  had  no 
other  tendency  than  that  of  fomenting  civil  difcord, 
and  exalting  the  power  of  the  mitre,  and  making 
it  independent  of  the  crown;  or  of  placing  the  ob- 
fervance  of  fuperftitious  rites  above  the  pradice  of 
pure,  undefiled  religion.  A  few,  it  is  true,  like 
beacons  on  the  fummit  of  diftant  hills,  have  thrown 
a  glimmering  light  over  this  night  of  Romifti  ig¬ 
norance,  and  faintly  irradiated  the  gloom  of  Gothic 
barbarity. 

Florence,  amonkofWorcefter,  often  called  Flo- 
rentius  Baronius,  compofed  a  chronicle  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  1118.  He  was  confidered  as 
a  careful  and  indefatigable  hiftorian.  He  died  in 

1 1 19. 

Alfred,  or  Alured,  a  prieft  and  treafurer  of  the 
college  of  Beverly,  appears  to  have  been  a  writer 
of  genius  and  abilities  ;  but  his  hiftory  has  buffered 
greatly  by  the  hands  of  ignorant  tranfcribers.  He 
died  in  1136. 

Eadermus  was  cotemporary  with  Alfred,  and  an 
intimate  with  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
He  wrote  the  hiftories  of  William  I.  William  II. 
and  Henry  I.  and  if  we  make  allowances  for  his 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  papal  authority,  his 
works  may  be  confidered  as  impartial.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

William  of  Malmlbury  is  defervedly  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Englifh  hiftorians  of  his  time.  His 
fentiments  are  bold  and  manly ;  his  ftile  nervous 
and  elegant,  far  luperior  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  barbarous  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
a  monk  and  librarian  of  the  college  of  Malmlbury, 
and  his  principal  work  is,  de  Geftis  Anglorum,  with 
an  appendix,  entitled,  Hiftoriarum  Novellae.  He 
died  in  1142. 

Simeon  of  Durham  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Englifh 
tranfaCtions  till  the  year  1129.  He  was  both  a 
rnonk  and  preceptor  in  the  convent  of  Durham. 
Leland  tells  us,  that  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
■his  indefatigable  afiiduity  in  collecting  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Engliih  learning  that  had  efcaped  the 
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ravages  of  the  Danes.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  compofed  a  hiftory  of 
England  in  ten  books,  ending  with  the  death  of 
Stephen.  This  work  is  very  defective  in  me-, 
thod,  and  abounds  with  a  number  of  fabulous 
legends,  tranfcribed  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s 
hiftory.  He  alfo  wrote  a  continuation  of  Bede’s 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  and  a  chronological  table  of 
the  kings  of  England.  I  he  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
certain. 

But  the  moft  eminent  monument  of  iearnino- of 
thofe  times  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  begins 
with  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  ends  with  the  death 
of  Stephen.  It  is  evident  from  the  difference  of 
ftile,  and  other  charaderiftic  marks,  that  thefe 
annals  were  wrote  by  feveral  authors,  and  at  various 
periods  of  time.  But  their  authenticity  is  un- 
queftionable,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  wars 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Britons  ;  and  they 
;a  •  e  oeen  the  foundation  of  all  our  hiftories  to  the 
Norman  conqueft.  Dr.  Gibfon,  afterwards  bifliop 
of  Lone. on,  publifhedat  Oxford,  1692,  an  accurate 
edition  of  this  celebrated  Chronicle,  with  an  elegant 
tranflation. 

Character  of  king  Stephen: 

Ambition  was  his  predominant  paflion ;  to  ^ra¬ 
tify  which  he  added  perjury  to  ingratitude,  trampled 
on  the  juft  rights  of  others,  and  involved  an  inno¬ 
cent  people  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  difcord.  His 
induftry,  activity,  and  courage,  are  not  to  be 
disputed ;  nor  did  he  want  the  fofter  virtues  of 
affability,  clemency,  and  generofity,  which,  had 
they  been  under  the  guidance  of  wifdom  andjuftice, 
would  have  placed  him  among  the  beft  of  our 
kings.  We  do  not  find,  notwithftanding  his  pre¬ 
carious  fituation,  he  ever  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
exercife  of  any  cruelty  or  revenge.  But  the  extent 
of  his  genius  was  not  proportioned  to  the  great 
plan  of  adion  upon  which  his  talents,  not  of  the 
luperior  kind,  were  employed;  everpuftiing  on  to 
bold  undertakings,  yet  feldom  fugcefsfuk  For 
fetting  out  wiong,  and  having  left  the  ftraight  path 
of  virtue,  he  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  perplexed 
meafures,  out  of  which  he  could  never  extricate 
himfelf  either  with  reputation  or  fafety.  In  his  at¬ 
tachments  he  was  too  warm ;  in  his  refentments, 
pai ticulaily  toward  the  biiliops,  too  impetuous; 
thus,  not  conforming  to  the  times  and  circuml 
fiances  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  required  a 
fteady,  calm,  and  regular  prudence.  His  black 
ingratitude  in  running  counter  to  the  obligations 
he  lay  under  to  his  uncle  king  Henry,  is  a  ftain 
on  nis  character  w'hich  even  the  merit  of  o-ood 
government  could  not  have  effaced.  He  forgot  his 
obligations  to  the  clergy;  and  that  refource  he 
might  have  found  in  the  affedion  of  his  people. 
Bribes,  and  a  ftanding  army  of  odious  foreign 
mercenaries,  were  the  wretched  fupports  whereon 
he  leaned,  to  fecure  a  precarious  and  unnatural 
power.  His  conceftions  to  the  bifhops  weakened 
the  regal  prerogative ;  and  when  he  ventured  to 
oppofe  them,  he  did  it  in  a  manner  which  hurt  the 
privileges  of  his  temporal  barons  nolefsthan  theirs, 
and  made  civil  liberty  appear  to  be  interefted  in 
their  defence.  His  private  life  was  far  better  than 
his  public  condud.  He  was  a  good  hufband,  a 
kind  father.  To  his  children  he  was  too  kind, 
becaufe  he  took  no  care  to  reftrain  the  vices  of 
their  youth.  Having  gained  a  crown  by  ufurpa- 
tion,  he  governed  by  a  foreign  minifter,  and 
foreign  arms ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  way  to 
innovations,  which  rendered  his  fubjeds  formidable 
to  him ;  then,  by  all  the  means  of  abfolute  defpo- 
tifm,  without  regard  to  law  or  juftice,  endeavoured 
to  fubdue  the  power  he  had  raifed  ;  and  after 

having 
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having  made  his  reign  a  long  civil  war,  purchafed 
at  laft  a  difhonourabie  peace,  by  excluding  his  Ton 
from  the  iucceflion,  adopting  his  enemy,  and  leav¬ 
ing  himfelf  little  more  than  the  empty  name  of  a 
kina'.  No  great  idea  can  be  formed  of  a  monarch, 
whofe  whole  conduct  in  government  broke  every 
rule  of  good  and  true  policy.  If  he  might  have 
been  permitted  to  continue  only  earl  of  Montagne, 
he  would,  perhaps.,  have  fupported  that  rank  with 


a  fair  reputation.  But,  conlidering  him  in  the 
moll  favourable  light,  wefhall  find  him  unfit  fora 
throne.  Had  he  afcended  this  feat  of  power  by 
right  of  inheritance,  and  lived  in  lefs  troublefome 
times,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  applaufe,  and  recorded 
as  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  princes  of  the  Norman 
race. 
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HENRY  II.  fon  of  the  emprefs 
Matilda,  by  her  fecond  hulband 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  afcended 
the  throne  of  England  by  an  hereditary  right  de¬ 
rived  from  his  grandfather  Henry  I.  as  alfo  by 
virtue  of  the  late  treaty  he  had  concluded  with 
Stephen.  He  was  mafter,  in  right  of  his  father, 
of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  ;  in  that  of  his 
mother  of  Normandy  ;  and  in  that  of  Eleanor, 
his  confort,  of  Guienne,  Poi&ou,  Xaintogne, 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  Amgoumois,  and  Limolin. 
Thefe  provinces  compofed  near  a  third  of  the 
whole  monarchy  of  France,  and  were  even  fuperior 
in  extent  and  opulence,  to  thofe  territories  which 
were  fubjugated  to  the  immediate  jurifdidlion  of 
that  king.  Henry,  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  was 
befieging  a  cafile  in  Normandy.  His  council  ad- 
vifed  him  to  haften  to  England,  left  his  enemies 
ihould  take  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  excite 
dilturbances ;  but  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to 
raife  the  liege,  till  the  caftle  had  been  forced  to 
furrender  at  difcretion.  He  then  went  to  Rouen 
to  confer  with  his  mother,  who  prudently  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  with  him  to  England,  where  fhe 
was  not  beloved. 

Alter  this  he  repaired  with  Eleanor  his  queen, 
and  a  fplendid  train  of  nobility  to  Barfleur,  and  as 
loon  as  the  wind  was  favourable  he  put  to  fea, 
vhen  he  was  in  danger  of  being  Ihip-wrecked ;  but 
the  ftorm  abating,  he  landed  near  Hurft  Caftle  on 
the  feventh  of  December,  about  fix  weeks  after 
Stephen’s  death. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Winchefter,  the  clergy,  no¬ 
bility,  and  gentry,  came  from  all  parts  to  meet  him, 
and  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  teftified  their 
willingnefs  to  obey  him,  not  only  as  their  fovereign, 
but  as  their  deliverer.  Elis  journey  from  thence 
to  London  appeared  a  continual  proceftion,  and  that 
city  received  him  with  the  highert  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion.  On  the  nineteenth  of  December  he  and  his 
■queen  were  crowned  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  by 
lheobald,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  no  other 
compact  with  his  people,  than  the  ufual  oaths  re¬ 
quired  of  the  antient  kings  of  England.  Indeed, 


they  had  imbibed  a  very  flattering  idea  of  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  their  new  king;  and  the 
firft  acfts  of  his  government  fully  juftified  the  good 
opinion  they  had  entertained  of  him.  Having  ad- 
vifed  with  his  parliament  concerning  the  ftate  of 
the  kingdom,  he  exerted  himfelf  agreeable  to  their 
refolutions  to  remove  the  complaints  of  his  fub- 
jecfls.  Fie  began  with  difmifting  all  thofe  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  long  fattened  on  the  fpoils  of 
the  nation.  Thefe,  with  their  leader  William  de 
Ypres,  he  commanded  to  leave  the  realm  on 
pain  of  death.  He  deftroyed  the  caftles  which 
Stephen,  againft  the  faith  he  had  given,  referved 
undemolifhed,  except  a  few,  that  from  their  fitua-* 
tion  were  thought  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  He  revoked  all  the  grants  made  by  his 
predeceffors,  and  even  thofe  which  the  emprefs  his 
mother  had  lavifhed  on  her  favourites.  He  re¬ 
paired  the  coin,  which  had  been  fhamefully  de- 
bafed  during  the  late  confufions,  and  took  pro¬ 
per  meafures  for  preventing  a  return  of  the  like 
abufes.  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
juftice  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  powerful  were 
reftrained  from  acfts  of  tyranny,  and  the  licentious 
from  difturbing  the  repofe  of  the  innocent.  A 
few  turbulent  barons,  at  firft  oppofed  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  caftles.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
Hugh  Mortimer,  and  the  fon  of  Miles,  earl  of 
Flertford,  were  inclined  to  make  refiftance  to  this 
falutary  meafure;  but  the  king  calling  a  general 
council  of  the  nation,  all  their  fchemes  were  dif- 
concerted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit.  To 
endear  himfelf  If  ill  more  to  his  fubjedts,  he  granted 
them  a  charter  of  liberties,  in  which  that  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I.  w'as  confirmed.  Thus  was 
his  kingdom,  w  hich  had  fuffered  equally  by  tyranny 
and  faction,  re-eftablithecf  in  thofe  legal  rights, 
which  were  the  proper  fences  to  guard  it  from  both 
thefe  evils. 

Henry  embarked  for  Normandy,  in  .  -p.  , 

order  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  his  '  •  1 1 5  • 

brother  Geoffrey,  who  fince  his  departure,  had 
made  an  incurlion  into  Anjou  and  Maine,  and. 
took  pofieffion  of  a  confiderable  part  of  thofe 

provinces. 
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provinces,  to  which  he  avowed  a  pretended  right. 

On  the  king’s  appearance  the  people  returned  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  Geoffrey,  finding  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  contend  with  the  fuperior  power  of  his 
brother,  refigned  his  claim  for  an  annual  penlion 
of  a  thoufand  pounds  flerling  money.  Henry  took 
poffeflion  of  the  lands  and  caftles,  together  with 
the  earldom  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  expelled  count  Hoel,  put  into  his  hands.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1157,  Cad  waller,  brother 
to  Owen,  a  prince  of  Wales,  applied  to  Henry  for 
protection,  and  encouraged  himto  revenge  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Welch,  who  had,  during  his  abfence, 
committed  great  outrages  by  invading  their  country. 
Henry  therefore  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  Winchefter,  where  he  received  advice,  that 
Owen  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bafingwerk  in  Flint- 
fhire  to  meet  him.  But  this  was  only  an  artifice, 
to  draw  the  Englifh  into  a  narrow  and  difficult  pafs 
between  too  ranges  of  hills,  where  Owen  had  placed 
a  numerous  ambufcade  under  the  command  of  his 
fons.  Henry  confiding  too  much  in  the  ftrength 
of  his  army,  and  not  fufficiently  confulting  thofe 
who  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
fell  into  the  fnare,  and  paid  dearly  for  his  rafhnefs. 
When  he  had  advanced  into  the  middle  of  thefe 
(traits  with  his  vanguard,  the  Welch  riling  at  once 
with  the  molt  horrible  outcries,  from  under  the 
cover  of  the  woods  that  hung  over  the  ffeep  and 
rocky  tides  of  the  pafs,  alfaulted  them  with  Hones, 
arrows,  and  other  miffile  weapons.  The  confufion 
they  were  thrown  into,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
place,  quite  difabled  them  from  refitting  this  un¬ 
expected  attack.  Euttace  Fitz-John,  and  Robeit 
de  Courfey,  two  barons,  being  flain,  and  Henry 
finding  it  impoffible  to  proceed  farther,  endeavoured 
to  retire  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  (traits,  which 
with  much  difficulty  he  performed;  but  mott  of  his 
troops  were  miferably  deftroyed,  before  he  could 
extricate  them  or  himfelf  from  their  unhappy  fitu- 
ation.  Henry  de  Effex,  hereditary  ftandard- bearer, 
being  feized  with  a  panic,  letting  the  royal  ftandard 
drop  from  his  hands,  betook  himfelf  to  flight;  and 
meeting  the  reft  of  the  army,  cried  aloud,  “  The 
king  is  (lain  !’*  The  confirmation  became  general. 
The  Welch  perceiving  their  difmay,  attacked 
them  with  great  fury.  They  would  have  been 
fhamefully  routed,  if,  at  that  inftant,  Henry  had 
not  ihewn  himfelf,  and  with  a  countenance  full  of 
alacrity,  encouraged,  rallied,  and  led  them  on  to 
the  charge;  when,  animated  with  the  joy  of  feeing 
him  fafe,  they  quickly  drove  the  enemy  back  into 
the  wood. 

The  king  now  drew  off  his  forces,  and  calling  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  refolved  to  leave  the  woody 
hills  between  which  they  had  fo  unhappily  at¬ 
tempted  to  pafs,  and  march  along  the  fea-lhore,  till 
they  fhould  get  beyond  Bafingwerk,  to  the  back  of 
the  poft  the  Welch  had  taken ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  fleet  was  ordered  to  fail  along  the  coaft,  and 
make  defcents  upon  the  more  open  parts  of  the 

country.  _  . 

Owen  having  been  informed  of  this  plan,  retired 
to  a  firong  pofition  in  the  mountains  of  Snowden. 
Henry  immediately  fubdued  all  Flintfhire ;  and,  to 
fecure  his  pofl'ellions,  made  roads  for  an  army  to 
pafs  without  difficulty  through  the  whole  province  ; 
cut  down  the  woods ;  rebuilt  the  caftles  of  Ruth- 
Jand  and  Bafingwerk  ;  began  that  of  Flint ;  and 
founded  a  houfe  for  the  knights  femplars,  which 
was  a  new  kind  of  garrifon,  before  unknown  in 
that  country.  While  thus  employed,  Owen,  dread¬ 
ing  the  confequences  fhould  they  be  completed, 
came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  advanced  to 
the  borders  of  Flintfhire.  Several  fkirmilhes  after¬ 
wards  happened  between  the  two  armies,  but  no 
general  action ;  Owen  being  not  difpofed  to  venture 
•a  battle  in  an  open  country,  and  Henry,  inftructed 


by  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  as  carefully  avoided 

expoling  himfelf  or  his  army  to  any  more  ambuf- 
cades.  In  the  mean  time,  having  affembled  a  fleet 
at  Chefter,  by  his  orders  they  failed  from  thence, 
and  a  (lifted  his  operations  in  Flintfhire  ;  after  which 
he  fent  it  to  harrafs  the  coafts  of  North  Wales, 
under  the  command  of  Madoc  ap  Meredith.  Some 
of  the  forces  of  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Englilh  made  a  defeent  on  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey, 
wffiere  they  ravaged  the  country  without  refiftance ; 
but  as  they  w^ere  returning  to  their  (hips,  encum¬ 
bered  with  fpoils,  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  ifle  fud- 
denly  attacked  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Owen,  not- 
wfithftanding  this  fuccefs  in  his  favour,  on  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  hinder  the  Englilh  from  defolat- 
ing  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  his  maritime  provinces, 
became  very  uneafy  from  the  apprehenfions  of 
wanting  provifions,  fhould  he  either  remain  long  in 
the  poft  he  had  taken,  or  fliut  himfelf  up  with  his 
army  in  the  defarts  of  Snowden.  He  therefore 
adopted  the  moft  prudent  ftep  of  fuing  for  peace, 
which  Henry  granted  him,  on  condition  of  his  ren¬ 
dering  him  homage,  yielding  up  all  the  diftricts  and 
caftles  in  North  Wales  wffiich  had  been  taken  from 
the  Englifh  during  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and 
delivering  tw  o  of  his  foils  as  hoftages  for  his  future 
fidelity.  He  alfo  obliged  him  to  reftore  the  lands 
he  had  taken  from  his  brother  Cadwaller.  Haying 
obtained  thefe  great  points,  and  put  firong  garrifons 
in  the  caftles  of  Ruthland  and  Bafingwerk,  he  left 
the  war  to  be  finifhed  by  the  lords  of  the  Marches, 
fuppofing  that  the  inferior  Welch  princes  would  not 
continue  long  in  arms  after  Owen  had  fubmifted. 
Now  was  he  miftaken ;  for  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  following,  all  the  princes  of  South  Wales, 
except  Rhees  ap  Griftyth,  and  all  the  leller  chief¬ 
tains  of  that  country,  came  to  the  king  in  England, 
and  made  a  peace  wfith  him  on  the  above  conditions. 
However,  no  perfect  fettlement  of  South  W  ales 
could  be  effected,  while  Rhees  ap  Griftyth  remained 
unconquered.  That  prince  commanded  his  people 
to  remove  their  flocks,  herds,  and  other  effects,  to 
the  defart  of  Tywry ;  and,  though  deferted  by  all 
his  confederates,  continued  the  w'ar  with  the  king 
of  England.  Henry  who  had  an  efteem  for  him 
on  account  of  his  magnanimity,  fent  him  a  friendly 
invitation  to  come  to  his  court,  wfith  an  allurance 
that  he  fhould  be  kindly  received;  but  added,  if  he 
refufed  that  favour,  the  whole  powder  of  England 
fhould  be  fent  to  bring  him  thither.  That  prince 
having  confulted  his  friends,  who  perfuaded  him  to 
go,  he  followed  their  advice.  Henry  having 
received  his  homage,  gave  him  the  patrimonial 
eftates  of  his  anceftors ;  but  not  without  receiving 
from  him  in  return  two  of  his  fons,  as  hoftages  for 
his  future  fidelity.  1  hus  Henry  had  the  nonour 
of  concluding  this  troublefome  and  dangerous  war, 
and  of  recovering  all  the  Englifh  poffeflions  w  hich 
Stephen  had  loll  wfithin  the  confines  of  Wales, 
and  likewife  of  reftoring  to  England  its  fovereignty 
over  the  whole  nation,  by  forcing  its  princes  to 
hold  their  territories  as  vaffals  under  homage  and 
fealty. 

Geoffrey,  the  king’s  brother,  dying  ^  p)  H  -g. 
foon  after  he  had  acquired  pofleffion  of 
Nantz,  Henry  laid  claim  to  his  territories  ;  and 
having  a  competitor  in  Conan,  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  took  pofleffion  of  the  fame,  he  was  relolved 
to  fupport  his  more  juft  pretenfions  by  force  of 
arms.  In  order  to  prevent  Louis,  the  french  king, 
from  interpofing  in  this  controverfy,  Henry  paid 
him  a  vifit,  and  fo  influenced  him  by  civilities  and 
careffes,  that  an  alliance  was  contracted  between 
the  two  kings  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  young 
Henry,  heir-apparent  to  the  Englifh  crown,  fhould 
be  betrothed  to  Margaret  of  trance,  though  the 
former  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  latter 
ft  ill  in  her  cradle.  Secure  now  of  not  being  mo- 
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lefted  in  his  operations  on  the  fide  of  France, 
Henry  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army  into 
Brittany  ;  and  Conan,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  again  ft 
fo  powerful  an  enemy,  delivered  up  the  county  of 
Nantz  to  the  Englifh  monarch.  And  in  order  to 
iecure  his  friendlhip  and  fupport,  as  a  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  his  fubjeds, 
Conan  betrothed  his  daughter,  and  only  child,  and 
yet  an  infant,  to  Geoffrey,  the  king’s  third  fon, 
who  w  as  alfo  of  the  fame  tender  years.  Henry,  by 
his  political  alliance  with  Louis,  hoped  to  recover 
the  Norman  Vexin,  which  had  been  ceded  by  his 
father  to  Louis  le  Grofl'e.  This  territory  was  of 
great  importance,  containing  a  chain  of  forts,  which 
il  united  to  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  would  form  a 
good  barrier  lor  the  defence  of  that  country ;  but 
remaining  under  the  jurifdidion  of  France,  would 
expofe  it  to  continual  danger.  Henry  therefore 
propofed,  that  thefe  places  fhould  be  given  by  the 
French  king  as  a  dov/ry  with  his  daughter.  This 
negociation  was  carried  on  and  fuccefsfully  con¬ 
cluded.  After  which  Louis,  to  exprefs  the  fatis- 
fadion  he  felt  in  the  union  of  the  two  families,  in¬ 
vited  Henry  to  come  to  Paris,  and  receive  the 
princefs  himfelf.  Henry  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  that  the 
civility  of  thofe  times  could  devife ;  he  accepted 
them  with  an  amiable  and  graceful  politenefs  ;  but 
as  much  as  poffible  avoided  all  pompous  forms  and 
ceremonies,  his  mind  being  too  great,  his  under- 
ftanding  too  lolid,  to  be  fond  of  fuch  pageantry. 

A  D  r  icq  Philippa,  mother  of  queen  Eleanor, 

^  was  the  only  iffue  of  William  IV. 
count  of  Tholoufe ;  and  fhould  have  inherited  his 
dominions,  had  not  that  prince,  defirous  of  preferv- 
ing  the  fuccellion  in  the  male  line,  conveyed  the 
principality  to  his  brother,  Raymond  de  St.  Giles, 
by  an  illufory  contrad  of  fale.  By  this,  fiditious 
bargain,  the  county  of  Tholoufe  caufed  a  difpute 
between  the  male  and  female  heirs,  which  in  turns, 
as  opportunity  favoured  their  pretenfions,  had  ob¬ 
tained  pofleflion.  Alphonfo,  the  fon  of  Raymond, 
was  now  the  reigning  fovereign ;  and  Henry  avowed 
his  refolution  of  fupporting  his  queen’s  right  to 
that  earldom,  which  Louis  himfelf,  when  hufband 
to  Eleanor,  thought  well  founded ;  but  his  fenti- 
inents  changing  with  his  intereft,  which  might  be 
affedcd  by  any  farther  addition  of  territory  to  the 
Englifh  monarch,  he  now  determined  to  defend  by 
his  whole  force  the  title  of  Alphonfo.  The  fword 
therefore  was  drawn  to  decide  the  controverfy. 
Henry  knew  that  the  redudion  of  Tholoufe,  a  city 
remaikable  for  its  ftrength,  would  require  a  power¬ 
ful  body  of  troops;  and  being  fenfible  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  ufual  cuftom  of  railing  an  army  in  Eng¬ 
land  v  ould  not  anfvver  his  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe 
to  a  fcheme  which  he  flattered  himfelf  would  not  be 
difagreeable  to  his  people. 

According  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  king  iffued 
out  his  orders,  for  all  his  military  tenants  to  take 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  certain  number  of  their 
vaffals,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  fiefs. 
But  the  delays,  occafioned  by  the  flownefs  with 
which  the  military  tenants  came  into  the  field,  the 
fpirit  they  poffeffed  when  there,  and  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  time  they  were  obliged  to,  ferve,  being  only 
forty  days,  rendered  them  not  only  of  little  ufe, 
but^  even  dangerous.  Nor  was  this  method  of 
railing  troops  lefs  inconvenient  to  the  fubjed. 
When  a  war  was  to  be  carried  on  without  the 
kingdom,  the  expences  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  army,  Avhich  they  were  obliged  to  bea*r 
themfclves,  became  an  intolerable  burden  ;  their 
domeftic  affairs,  while  in  fervice,  fuffered  greatly  ; 
the  tillage  of  their  lands  was  negleded,  and  a  fa¬ 
mine  was  fometimes  the  confequence..  Henry 
therefore  excufed  the  perfonal  attendance  of  his 
military  tenants  for  a  Xum  of  money.,  The  people 


were  delighted  with  this  exchange ;  it  being  much 
more  agreeable  to  them  to  advance  a  ftipulated  furri 
than  to  furnifti  troops,  and  to  head  them  in  perfon. 
The  king  was  pleafed  to  find  he  had  united  his 
fentiments  w  ith  thofe  of  his  fubjeds;  They  chear- 
fully  paid  the  fums  levied  upon  them,  and  Henry 
with  the  money  hired  foreign  mercenaries,  over 
whom  he  had  a  more  certain  authority,  and  whftfe 
time  of  fervice  was  unlimited.  The  barons  of  Eng¬ 
land  engaged  readily  to  fupport  the  king’s  preten¬ 
fions  :  all  his  fubjeds  had  fuch  a  regard  for  him 
that  they  thought  his  intereft  their  orvn ;  and  all  his 
nobility  followed  him  in  this  expedition  with  incre¬ 
dible  ardour. 

^  Henry  began  his  military  operations  againft 
Cahors,  the  capital  of  the  generality  of  Quercy,  and 
was  foon  mafter  of  that  place;  but  the  city  of 
Tholoufe  made  a  noble  defence,  baffling  all  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  Englifh  monarch  to  take  it.  Louis 
was  alarmed.  He  feared  that  if  Henry  fhould 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  principal  palaces  in  the 
heart  of  France,  his  ambition  might  tempt  him  to 
advance  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Lie  therefore 
with  a  fmall  body  of  forces,  threw  himfelf  into 
Tholoufe,  before  Henry  could  completely  inveft  that 
city.  Upon  this,  military  operations  immediately 
cealed.  The  king  of  England  declaring,  influenced 
by  a  nice  punctilio  of  honour,  that  he  owed  fo  much 
refped  to  his  fuperior  lord,  that  he  would  not  attack 
a  place  defended  by  him  in  perfon.  In  confequence 
of  this  declaration  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  a  peace 
w  as  foon  after  concluded  between  the  tw  o  monarchs. 
However  Henry  made  war  on  all  the  other  terri¬ 
tories  of  earl  Raymond,  and  in  lefs  than  three 
months  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  earldom 
of  Tholoufe. 


-oecKet  penormed  lignal  lervices  in  this  war;  for 
he  brought  with  him  into  the  field  feven  hundred 
knights,  all  of  his  own  houfehold,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  a  fquire  ;  and  thefe  were  efteemed 
the  braveft  folaiers  in  the  king’s  army,  charging 
firft,  and  behaving  with  the  greateft  intrepidity  in 
every  adion.  Nor  was  the  chancellor  lefs  adive. 
He  took  by  ftorm  three  caftles  which  were  thought 
impregnable,  and  on  that  account  left  unattempted 
by  Henry.  And  when  the  king  was  in  Normandy 
he  joined  him,  bringing  with  him  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  four  thoufand  ftipendaries  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  degree,  w  hich  he  hired  at  his  own  expence* 
During  his  fervice  he  engaged  in  a  Angle  combat 
Engelran  de  Frie,  a  French  knight  of  diftinguifhed 
valour ;  difmounted  him  with  his  lance,  and  o-ained 
his  horfe  which  he  led  off  in  triumph* 

The  peace  between  the  two  kings.  .  _ 
of  England  and  France  was  of  fhort  n°° * 

continuance.  Henry’s  eldeft  fon  had  forfome  time 
been  betrothed  to  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Louis, 
and  it  was  agreed  by  the  marriage  treaty  that  the 
princes  fhould  have  Gifors,  with"  part  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Vexin,  for  her  portion,  which  places  were  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  polieflion  of  the  knights  Templars,  till 
the  marriage  fhotrid  be  confummated.  Defirous  of 
getting  into  his  hands  thefe  valuable  acquifitions, 
Henry  prevailed  upon  the  cardinals  Pifa  and  Pavia’ 
to  grant  him  a  fynodical  decree,  difpenfing  with 
the  nonage  of  the  parties.  The  nuptials  were  im¬ 
mediately  celebrated,  though  the  prince  was  but 
feven,  and  the  princefs  only  three  years  of  age;  and 
the  Templars  confidering  themfelves,  as  free  from 
their  engagements,  delivered  up  the  caftle  of  Gifors, 
and  the  other  places  afiigned  as  Margaret's  dowrv. 
Louis  was  not  a  little  offended  at  this  ftratagem  of 
the  Englifh  monarch.  And  a  war  between  therm 
feemed  inevitable.  But  Alexander  II E  brought 
about  a  reconciliation.  Alexander,  who  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  was  driven  from  Rome  by  Vidor  IV. 
had  retired  into  France.  Louis  and  Henry  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  for  the  true  fuccefforof  St.  Peter, 
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'  and  the  pontiff  in  return  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  the  two  kings,  who  were 
equally  his  friends.  They  both  met  his  holinefs 
at  the  caffle  of  Torci,  on  the  banks  of  the  .Loire. 
The  two  monarchs  difmounted  to  receive  him,  and 
each  of  them  holding  one  of  his  ftirrups,  walked 
on  foot  by  his  fide,  and  in  this  manner  conducted 
him  into  the  caffle.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  mfo- 
lence  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  affair  of  Becket, 
when  two  of  the  molt  powerful  princes  in  Europe 
were  guilty  of  fuch  an  unpardonable  weaknels. 

Henry  had  been  detained- fo  long  in 
A.  D.  1162.  Normandy,  that  his  affairs  in  England 
required  his  prefence.  He  therefore  embarked, 
and  landed  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  received 
by  all  his  nobility  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  with 
great  demonftrations  of  joy.  He  now  began  an 
undertaking,  which,  had  it  fucceeded,  w  ould  have 
completed  his  glory.  The  clergy  had  for  feveral 
years  been  making  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  fo  that  it  was  a  queftion 
at  this  time  whether  the  king  or  the  bifhops  might 
be  conffdered  as  the  head  of  the  kingdom.  Henry 
for  fome  time  had  it  in  contemplation  to  ftop  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition ;  but  the 
mild  behaviour  and  advanced  age  of  Theobald, 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  his  nwrit 
in  refuftng  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Euf- 
tace,  Stephen’s  fon,  prevented  Henry,  during  the 
life  of  that  prelate,  taking  thole  meafures  which  he 
now  adopted,  and  was  refolutely  bent  to  purfue. 
After  the  death  of  Theobald,  the  king  promoted 
Becket  to  the  vacant  fee,  and  he  was  now  become 
his  chief  favourite.  From  him  therefore  he  not  only 
thought  himfelf  fecure  againft  oppofiaon  to  his  in¬ 
tended  reform,  but  fully  expected  a  ready  com¬ 
pliance  with  all  his  intentions.  Never  dfo  a  prince 
of  fuch  penetration  appear,  in  the  iffue,  to  have  been 
fo  miftaken  in  the  genius  and  character  of  a  prime 
minifter. 

Becket  had  been  raifed  by  Theobald  to  confi- 
derable  preferments  in  the  church,  and  on  Henry’s 
acceffion  to  the  crown,  was  recommended  to  him 
by  that  primate  as  a  perfon  worthy  of  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  favour.  Henry  accordingly  promoted 
him  to  feveral  places  of  truft,  and  loon  after  to 
that  of  chancellor,  one  of  the  firff  civil  offices  in 
the  kingdom.  He  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  Eye 
and  Berkham,  two  baronies  that  had  been  forfeited 
to  the  crowm.  He  was  made  provoft  of  Beverly, 
dean  of  Haftings,  and  conftable  of  the  Tower; 
and  to  complete  his  grandeur,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  prince  Henry,  the  king’s  eldcff  fon. 

Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable 
tradefman  in  London,  bred  to  the  law,  in  the 
pra&iceof  which  he  had  acquired  great  reputation. 
His  perfon  was  graceful ;  his  countenance  pleafing; 
his  wit  lively  ;  his  judgment  folid  ;  his  eloquence 
powerful ;  his  addrefs  fweetly  engaging ;  and  his 
memory  ready  on  all  occafions.  Employ  ments  and 
trufts  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  upon  this  favourite 
without  meafure.  He  had  a  fcandalous  number 
of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  ;  he  had  the  temporalities 
of  vacant  prelacies,  the  revenues  of  which  he  ufed 
with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  his  ow  n 
rents,  without  keeping  any  regular  account,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  the  moft  extravagant  prodi¬ 
gality.  The  fplendor  of  his  furniture,  which  was 
profufely  ornamented  ;  the  luxuries  with  which  his 
table  was  conftantly  provided ;  the  pomp  of  his  re¬ 
tinue,  and  the  value  of  his  donations,  were  corre- 
fpondent  to  his  immenfe  revenues,  exceeding  in 
oftentation  and  profufenefs  any  thing  before  feen 
in  a  fubjeff.  He  retained  a  great  number  of 
knights  in  his  fervice ;  and  fo  high  was  he  in 
public  efteem,  that  even  the  moft  haughty  among 
the  barons  conffdered  themfelves  as  honoured  by 
being  admitted  to  his  table.  The  fons  of  the 
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I  principal  nobility  received  their  education  in  his 
loufe,  where  the  king  himfelf  frequently  accepted 
>f  entertainments.  His  amufements  tallied  wfirh 
:he  fplendid  manner  of  his  life.  Tilting,  hawking, 
uniting,  and  the  game  of  chefs,  employed  his 
lours  of  relaxation,  with  other  fports  of  a  more 
jay  kind  ;  w  hich,  as  he  had  only  taken  deacon’s 
irdeis,  he  did  not  think  unfuitable  to  his  character. 

He  expofed  his  perfon  in  feveral  military  exploits ; 
ind  being  fent  on  an  embafiy  to  France,  he 
iftoniftied  that  court  with  the  number  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  his  retinue. 

Theobald,  the  late  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  a 
ftranger  to  ambition,  had  lived  in  a  good  corref- 
pondence  with  the  ftate.  All  the  great  points  of 
controverly  between  the  royal  and  ecclefiaftical 
powers,  had,  during  his  mild  adminiftrarion,  lain 
dormant.  Becket  at  this  time  behaved  fo  little 
like  a  high-churchman,  that  Henry  could  not 
imagine  he  would  'revive  thofe  difputes,  efpecially 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king’s  intention 
of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within  their  old 
boundaries  nil  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  {hewed  a  ready  difpolition  to  comply  with 
the  monarch’s  inclinations  in  this  and  all  other  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  on  account  ot  which  he  lived  on  terms  of 
unreftrained  familiarity  with  his  mafter,  who  w  hen 
he  was  inclined  to  retire  from  the  fatigues  of 
bufinefs,  admitted  this  compliant  time-ferver  to  be 
a  partner  in  his  convivial  fports. 

But  the  high-prieft  was  no  fooner  invefted  wffth 
that  dignity,  which  rendered  him,  during  life,  the 
fecond  perfon  rn  the  kingdom,  than  he  entirely 
changed  both  his  demeanor  and  condudl;  driving 
to  acquire  that  chara&er  for  fanctity,  of  which  he 
had  {hewed  no  figns,  when  in  his  bufy  and  fplendid 
courfeof  oftentatious  vanity.  Though  he  ftrll  re¬ 
tained  the  neceffary  food  for  his  pride,  a  pompous 
retinue,  in  his  own  perfon  he  afieifted  the  greateft 
aufterity,  and  the  moft  rigid  mortification.  Under 
his  canonical  habit  he  wore  the  frock  of  a  monk, 
and  under  that  a  haircloth  next  his  fkin,  which,  by 
his  affetfted  care  to  conceal,  was  neceffarily  the 
more  remarked  by  all  his  devotees.  Flis  ufual  diet 
was  bread,  w  hich  he  rendered  unpalatable  by  an  in- 
fufion  of  bitter  herbs.  Fie  daily,  on  his  knees, 
walhed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  perfons,  whom  he 
afterwards  difmiffed  with  prefents.  He  gained  the 
afteUion  of  the  monks  by  his  frequent  charities  to 
their  convents.  Fie  feemed  to  be  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  ledtures,  or 
in  perufing  religious  books.  His  countenance  ex¬ 
hibited  a  pibtureof  lbrrowful  contrition,  and  he  con- 
verfed  freely  w  ith  perfons  of  all  ranks  whoprofelled 
a  fanctity  of  manners.  The  hofpitality  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite  was  kept  up  by  the  primate  ;  but  the  mode 
of  it  was  changed.  He  dined  in  public  every  day, 
with  profufion  and  fplendour ;  but  the  noblemen 
and  others  who  dined  with  him  were  placed  at 
another  table,  none  being  permitted  to  fit  at  his, 
except  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  feledt  fet  of  clergymen  eminent  for  their 
learning,  whom  he  had  particularly  attached  to  hff 
perfon.  Inftcad  of  the  ufual  entertainment  of 
mulic,  fome  Latin  book  was  read  to  him  during 
the  time  of  dinner,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  apartment  with  fuch  friends  in  whom  he  could 
confide. 

Thefe  pious  frauds  raifed  the  reputation  of!  homas 
a  Becket  high  in  the  eftimation  of  popular  opinion, 
which  was  ftill  more  exalted  by  his  fending  the 
great  feal  to  Henry  in  Normandy,  w'ith  this  laconic 
meffage,  “  that  he  defired  him  to  provide  himfelf 
with  another  chancellor;  for  he  was  hardly  f u ffi — 
cient  for  one  office,  much  lefs  for  two.”  However, 
notwithftanding  this  outward  Ihew  of  humility,  the 
difeerning  few  perceived  the  wolf  in  fheep  s 
clothing,  and  w'ere  convinced  that  Becket  was 
y  meditating 
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meditating  fome  great  defign,  and  that  he  had  only 
changed  tne  object  of  his  ambition.  Indeed,  the 
reafon  he  himielf  affigns  for  refigning  the  feals,  is 
not  ftamped  with  the  mark  ot  a  genuine  contrite 
fpirit.  Henry,  who  was  beft  acquainted  with  his 
temper,  found  it  very  difficult  to  impute  his  giving- 
up  an  office,  ufually  held  by  a  churchman,  to  a 
fcruple  of  confcience,  or  a  diflike  of  temporal 
power  :  he  coniidered  it  as  a  certain  indication  of 
a  more  dangerous  kind  of  ambition ;  and  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  archbiiliop  would  have  continued 
his  minifter,  if  he  had  not  afpired  to  become  his 
rival,  by  exalting  the  mitre  above  the  crown. 
The  fequel  proved  plainly  the  truth  of  this  con¬ 
jecture  ;  for  St.  Thomas  having  fecured  the  af¬ 
fection  of  all  the  bigots  in  the  kingdom,  did  not 
wait  for  Henry’s  commencing  thofe  projects,  which 
he  well  knew  that  prince  had  formed  againft  eccle- 
fiaftical  innovations  and  abufes :  he  became  him- 
felf  the  aggrellor,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
the  king  by  his  bold  proceedings.  He  fummoned 
the  earl  of  Clare,  a  nqbleman  of  great  interelt  and 
reputation,  to  lurrender  the  barony  of  Tunbridge, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  archbifhop^of 
Canterbury,  but  had  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
family  of  that  nobleman  ever  fince  the  Conqueft. 
Becket  alledged,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
any  of  his  predeceifors  to  alienate  lands  in  preju¬ 
dice  oi  the  church.  But  the  earl  having  received 
his  honours  and  eftate  from  the  crown,  difregarded 
the  fummons.  The  primate  next  took  a  bolder 
Pep,  claiming  from  the  king  himfelf,  upon  the 
fame  ground,  the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  and  tower 
of  Rochefter. 

William  de  Eynesford,  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  was  the  patron  of  a  living  belonging  to  a 
manor,  that  held  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
Becket,  who  now  pretended  a  right  to  all  fuch 
vacant  churches,  prefented  one  Lawrence,  a  prieft, 
to  that  of  Eynesford  ;  bur  the  incumbent  w  as  vio¬ 
lently  expelled  by  William,  patron  of  the  living  in 
queftion.  The  primate,  who  aCted  both  as  judo-e 
and  party  in  fpiritual  courts,  iflued  out  a  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  Eynesford,  who  com¬ 
plained  to  the  king  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
in  being  expofed  to  the  penalties  contained  in  that 
terrible  fentence,  without  the  confent  of  his  fove- 
reign.  Henry,  who  had  now  broken  off  all  perfonal 
intercourfe  with  Becket,  fent  a  melfenger  to  him 
with  orders  to  abfolve  Eynesford  without  delay; 
but  was  anfwered  by  this  meek  prelate,  that  the 
king  had  no  right  to  inform  him  whom  he  lhould 
excommunicate,  or  whom  abfolve.  However,  after 
many  remonflrances  and  menaces,  St.  Thomas 
condefcended,  though  with  a  very  ill  grace,  to 
Comply  with  the  royal  mandate. 

Notwithftanding  this  oppofition  from  the  arch¬ 
bifhop,  Henry  maintained  his  refolution  of  rectify¬ 
ing  the  diforders  of  the  clergy,  who  were  very  li¬ 
centious  in  their  manners,  under  pretence  that  they 
weie  not  fubordinate  to  the  civil  power,  and  that 
fpiritual  penalties  alone  could  be  inflicted  for  their 
enormous  offences.  The  late  times  of  national 
confulion  had  demoliffied  all  diftinCtions  ;  clerks 
and  priefts  were  as  notorious  for  wickednefs  as  the 
laity.  Holy  orders  were  become  a  full  protection 
for  crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye.  Robberies,  murders 
rapes,  and  adulteries,  were  daily  committed  by  ec- 
clenaftics  with  impunity.  Many  perfons,  during 
the  former  reign,  who  were  by  no  means  qualified 
either  by  their  learning  or  virtues,  had  taken  orders 
that  they  might  indulge  themfelves  in  their  irre¬ 
gularities  without  fear  of  cenfure.  Thefe  perfons 
held  not  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  nor  did  they 
belong  to  any  diocefe;  fo  that  not  being  under 
controul,  their  behaviour  was  flagitious  in  a  very 
ugh  degree.  The  priefts  of  this  age,  among  other 
modes  of  deluding  the  people,  had  introduced  the 


pra&ice  of  felling  pardons,  which  at  length  became 
a  very  gainful  trade,  and  enriched  the  clergy  in 
proportion  as  it  impoverifhed  the  laity;  who°were 
taught,  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
pneft,  was  a  principal  part  of  their  duty.  Henry 
was  determined,  by  a  rigorous  punifhment  of  thefe 
offenders,  to  free  his  people  from  their  oppreflions ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportunity  offered, 
which  afforded  him  a  plaufible  allegation  for  carry .1 
ing  his  juft  defign  into  execution.  The  daughter 
of  a  man  of  fortune  in  Worcefterfliire  had  been 
debauched  by  a  prieft,  who  had  murdered  her 
father,  to  avoid  the  effeCts  which  he  apprehended 
might  attend  the  commifiion  of  fuch  a  crime.  The 
murmurs  of  the  people  ran  high,  and  the  king  in¬ 
filled  that  the  culprit  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the 
civil  magiftrate.  Becket  pleaded  the  privilege  of 
the  church ;  and  gave  orders  that  the  delinquent 
fhould  be  confined  in  the  bifhop’s  prifon,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  king’s 
officers.  Hereupon  Henry  demanded,  that  he 
fhould  be  firft  tried  by  the  fpiritual  court,  and  then 
given  up  to  the  fecular  powder  :  but  this  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  archbifhop,  who  alledged  the  injuftice 
of  trying  a  man  twice  for  the  fame  crime,  and 
maintained,  no  greater  punifhment  than  degrada¬ 
tion  could  be  inflided  on  him,  though  he  ifimfelf 
bad,  but  a  few  months  before,  branded  a  prieft  in 
the  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  for  dealing  a  chalice 
out  of  a  church.  Henry  immediately  convened  a 
general^  affembly  of  the  bifhops,  of  whom  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  murderer  fhould  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  juftice,  and  that  a  law  might  be 
enacted  for  the  more  effectual  punifhment  of  fuch 
offenders  for  the  future.  Becket  retired  with  the 
bifhops  to  confider  of  the  propofition  made  by  the 
king;  but  they  being  guided  by  his  will,  ir  un¬ 
determined  that  the  culprit  fhould  not  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  fecular  power.  The  king  de¬ 
manded,  whether  they  would  obferve  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  this  kingdom  ;  to  which  the  bifhops 
after  confulting  with  the  primate,  replied,  that  they 
were  ready  to  fubmit  in  all  things,  «  laving  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  church.”  Henry  was 
provoked  to  the  higheft  degree  at  an  anfwer  fo  pal 
pably  evafive,  and  left  the  affembly  with  vilible 
marks  of  difpleafure  in  his  countenance. 

The  bifhops  now  refleded  coolly  on  the  part  they 
had  aded,  in  contempt  of  royal  prerogative  They 
knew  the  power  of  Becket  at  Rome,  and  weioffied 
it  with  that  of  Henry  on  the  throne  of  England 
1  hey  concluded  it  was  the  fafeft  ftep,  to  make  their 
intereft  as  barons  the  meafure  of  their  obedience  as 
churchmen.  Accordingly  they  made  fubrruffion. 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  there  retraded  their  re- 
fervation.  Becket,  however,  continued  inflexible  - 
and  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  the  pope’s 
legate  Philip,  who  dreaded  the  refentment  oHfo 
poveiful  a  prince,  could  have  prevailed  wdth  him 
to  retrad  his  opinion,  and  give  an  exprefs  promife 
of  obferving  the  antient  ufages  of  the  realm. 

Henry,  however,  could  not  reft  contented  with 
a  declaration  in  general  terms.  He  was  determined 
to  define  exprefsly,  and  fix  the  limits  of  the  civil 
power;  and  to  form  into  Handing  laws  thofe 
cuftoms  with  which  he  required  a  compliance,  in 
order  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  church 
before  they  were  too  firmly  eftablifhed  by  time.  * 
^Vith  this  intent,  he  fummoned  a  ^  ^ 
general  council  of  the  prelates  and  11 64- 

nobility  at  Clarendon,  where  he  fubmitted  the  fuh 
led  of  difpute  to  their  difeuffion,  defiring,  at  the 
fame  time,  their  concurrence  to  his  plan" of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  bifhops  in  general  complied  through 
fear;  and  in  this  affembly  a  number  of  articles 
were  palled  into  laws,  with  little  oppofition,  which 
were  afterwards  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  the 
Conftitutions  of  Clarendon  ;  a  recital  of  which  we 

here 


here  infer!,  for  the  perufal,  if  agreeable,  of  our 
more  curious*  indulgent,  and  numerous  readers. 

Conjlitutions  of  Clarendon. 

I.  All  fuits  about  the  prefentation  and  advowTon 
of  churches,  between  either  laity  or  clergy,  ihall 
be  tried  and  determined  in  the  king’s  courts. 

II.  Churches  belonging  to  the  king's  fee,  cannot 
toe  granted  in  perpetuity,  without  his  confent. 

III.  Clergymen  accufed  of  any  crime  whatever, 
and  fummoned  by  the  king’s  juftices,  Ihall  appear 
in  his  court,  and  plead  to  luch  articles  as  the  civil 
magi  Urate  ihall  require ;  and  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
court  to  fuch  as  are  cognizable  therein,  provided 
the  king’s  ju dices  fend  an  officei  to  infpeCt  the 
proceedings  of  the  fpiritual  court ;  and  in  cafe  a 
clerk  is  convicted,  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  lole 
his  privilege,  and  be  protected  by  the  court  no 
longer. 

IV.  No  archbifhops,  biihops,  or  prieds,  may  go 
out  of  the  kingdom,  without  leave  iird  obtained 
from  the  king ;  and,  on  obtaining  a  licence,  they 
diall  give  fecurity  not  to  alk  or  ubtain  any  thing 
either  in  their  padage,  day,  or  return,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  king,  or  his  kingdom. 

V.  Excommunicated  perfons  ihall  not  be  obliged 
to  make  oath,  or  give  fecurity,  to  continue  in  the 
place  where  they  live  ;  but  only  to  conform  to  the 
judgment  of  the  church  in  order  to  their  abfolu- 
tion. 

VI.  Laymen  fhall  not  be  accufed  in  the  fpiritual 
courts  but  by  legal,  r  pUtable,  promoters  and  wit- 
nedes,  in  the  prefence  oi  a  biihop  ;  yet  fo  as  the 
archdeacon  lofe  not  his  right  nor  any  of  his  dues  ; 
and  if  the  offenders  are  fuch  that  no  one  will  or 
dare  accufe  them,  then  the  fherttf,  at  the  biihop’s 
requed,  diall  caufe  twelve  legal  men  of  the  town 
or  vicinage,  to  make  oath  before  the  biihop  that 
they  will  declare  the  tmth  of  the  matter  according 
to  the  bed  of  the  r  knowledge. 

VII.  None,  either  of  the  king’s  tenants,  or  of 
his  miniderial  officers,  fhall  be  excommunicated, 
nor  any  of  their  lands  put  under  an  interdict,  un- 
leis  application  be  fird  made  to  the  king,  if  he  be 
in  England ;  or,  in  cafe  he  be  out  of  the  realm,  to 
his  judiciary,  that  he  may  fee  judice  done  in  their 
cafe ;  fo  that  What  is  cognizable  in  the  king’s  court 
may  be  there  determined,  and  what  pertaineth  to 
the  eccledadical  may  be  remitted  thither. 

VIII.  All  appeals,  in  fpiritual  caufes,  diall  be 
made  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  biihop  ;  from  the 
bidiop  to  the  primate ;  and  from  the  primate,  in 
failure  of  judice,  to  the  king;  nor  fhall  it  be 
lawful  to  proceed  farther  without  the  king’s  con¬ 
fent. 

IX.  If  a  fuit  arife  between  a  clergyman  and  a 
layman,  which  the  drd  pretends  to  be  held  by 
frank  almoine,  (a  tenure  of  lands  or  tenements  be¬ 
llowed  for  perpetual  alms,)  and  the  latter  maintains 
it  to  be  a  lay-fee,  the  tenure  diall  be  tried  before 
the  king’s  judiciary  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful 
men,  fummoned  according  to  the  cudom  of  the 
courts,  by  order  of  the  king’s  chief-judice;  and  if 
the  tenement  is  found  to  be  held  in  frank  almoine, 
the  fuit  diall  be  tried  in  the  fpiritual  court  •  but  if 
the  verdiCt  brings  it  in  a  lay-fee,  the  fuit  fhall  be 
carried  on  in  the  king’s  court,  unlefs  they  both 
hold  of  the  fame  lord,  either  fpiritual  or  temporal, 
in  which  cafe  it  diall  be  tried  in  his  court ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  perfon,  feifed  of  the  te¬ 
nement  in  quedion,  be  not,  on  account  of  fuch 
verdict,  dilfeifed  till  the  fuit  is  determined. 

X.  If  any  inhabitant  of  a  city,  cadle,  borough, 
or  demefne  manor  of  the  king  be  cited  for  any 
time  by  the  archdeacon  or  bilhop,  and  will  not 
make  fatisfaCtion  upon  their  fummons,  they  may 
interdict  him  from  divine  fervice ;  but  they  ought 


not  to  excommunicate  him,  till  the  king’s  principal 
officer  of  the  place  be  made  acquainted  therewith, 
that  he  may  oblige  the  perfon  to  make  fatisfaCtion 
to  the  church  ;  and  fhould  fuch  officer  fail  in  fo 
doing,  he  ihall  be  finable  at  the  king  s  pleafure  ; 
and  the  biihop  may  then  exeit  his  ecclefiadical  au¬ 
thority  upon  the  accufed  perfon. 

XI.  All  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  others  of  the 
clergy,  pofieifed  of  ecclefialtical  dignities  or  bene¬ 
fices,  who  hold  oi  the  king  in  capite ,  are  to  look 
upon  their  edates  as  baronies,  and  diall  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  king’s  judices  and  officers  to  anfwer  the 
duties  of  their  tenures  ;  they  fhall  alfo  perform 
and  obferve  all  the  royal  cudoms,  rights,  and  fer- 
vices,  and  diall  hold  themfelves  as  other  barons, 
obliged  to  be  prefent  at  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  king’s  court,  till  fentence  comes  to  be  given 
againd  life  or  limb. 

XII'.  When  any  archbiihopric,  biiliopric,  abbey, 
or  priory,  of  royal  foundation  or  patronage  becomes 
vacant,  the  king  fhall  enter  thereon,  and  receive 
all  the  iifues  and  profits  thereof  as  of  his  own 
edates;  and  when  he  diall  think  fit  that  the  vacancy 
of  fuch  church  be  filled  up,  the  king  ihall  fend  his 
mandate  to  the  chapter  or  convent,  and  the  election 
iiiall  be  made  in  the  king’s  chapel,  with  his  confent, 
and  by  the  advice  oi  fuch  dignitaries  of  the  realm 
as  he  lriall  call  together  for  that  purpofe;  and  the 
peri  on  fo  eleCted  ihall  there,  before  his  confecra* 
tion,  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king,  as  to  his 
liege  lord,  for  life,  limb,  and  earthly  honour, 
laving  his  order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  nobility  fhould  violently 
oppofe  the  biihop  or  archbiihop,  or  archdeacon, 
in  doing  judice  on  themfelves  to  their  tenants,  the 
king  ihall  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and 
oblige  tnem  to  fubmit  to  judice.  And  if  any  deny 
the  king  his  rights,  and  decline  danding  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  then  the  archbiihop,  bifhop, 
and  archdeacons,  ihall  employ  their  cenfures  and 
authority  to  oblige  them  to  make  the  king  fatif- 
faCtion. 

XIV.  Goods  or  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
diall  not  be  protected  in  any  church  or  church- 
yaid,  to  fecure  them  from  being  feized  according 
to  law,  becaufe  they  belong  to  the  king  vhere- 
ever  they  may  be  found,  either  in  the  precinCts  of 
the  church,  or  elfewhere. 

XV.  1  he  clergy  ihall  no  longer  pretend  to  the 
right  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
by  oath  or  promife.  All  aCtions  and  fuits  for  debts, 
however  contracted,  ihall  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts. 

XVI.  The  fonsof  tenants,  holding  in  villainage, 
dall  not  be  ordained,  without  confent  fird  obtained 
oi  the  lord  of  the  manor,  on  whofe  lands  they  were 
known  to  be  born. 

Thefe  conditutions  being  reduced  to  writing, 
it  was  refolved  that  every  member  prefent  fhould 
fubferibe  their  names,  and  take  an  oath  to  obferve 
them.  All  the  prelates  readily  obeyed  except 
Becket,  who  objected  to  fetting  his  name,  alledg¬ 
ing,  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the  general 
promife  he  had  given,  and  w  hich  he  thought  quite 
iufficient.  The  king  and  the  temporal  lords  were 
highly  offended  at  this  oppoiition,  which  amounted 
to  a  confeffion  that  he  meant  to  impofe  on  his  fo- 
vereign,  and  fraudulently  evade  the  obedience  he 
had  promifed.  The  grand  prior  of  the  Templars 
threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  and  w  ith  many  rears 
intreated  Becket,  if  he  paid  any  regard  to  his  own 
fafety,  or  that  of  the  church,  not  to  provoke  with  a 
fruitlefs  oppoiition  the  indignation  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  who  was  abfolutely  determined  on  his 
purpofe,  and  had  fworn  to  take  ample  revenge  on 
every  perfon  wffio  fhould  in  this  matter  dare  ta 
oppofe  him.  Becket  finding  himfelf  deferted  by 
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his  own  party,  and  thus  preffed  by  Richard  de 
Haflings,  he  gave  his  affent  in  thefe  remarkable 
words  ;  “  It  is  my  mailer's  pleafure  that  I  fhould 
forfwear  myfelf,  and  at  prelent  I  fubmit  to  it,  re- 
folving  to  incur  a  perjury,  and  to  repent  afterwards 
as  I  may.’'  The  bifhops  heard  him  with  a  marked 
allonifhment,  and  were  not  a  little  abafhed  at  what 
he  had  faid.  Yet  he  declared  his  affect  to  the  con- 
flitutions,  and  promifed  “  legally,  with  good  faith, 
and  without  referve  and  fraud,”  to  obey  them,  and 
even  took  an  oath  to  ratify  his  folemn  promife. 
They  then  figned  the  articles  and  fet  their  feals  to 
them ;  but  this  Becket  peremptorily  refufed ;  a 
referve  which  is  not  to  his  honour;  for  after  his 
formal  declarations  that  he  would  obferve  the  con¬ 
flitutions,  it  was  trifling  and  inconfiflent  to  fcruple 
the  fignmg  them  :  for  befides  his  verbal  engage¬ 
ment,  the  confent  he  had  given  to  the  articles  is 
exprefsly  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the  add,  which 
is  as  flrong  a  teftimony  againft  him  as  his  fubfcrip- 
tion  or  fignature  could  be;  and  moft:  authors  agree 
that  he  received  one  authentic  copy  of  it,  another 
being  delivered  to  the  archbilhop  of  York,  and  a 
third  to  the  king  himfelf,  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
royal  charters. 

Henry  having  thus  far  obtained  the  completion 
of  his  defires,  tranfmitted  the  conflitutions  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  their  being  ratified  by 
Alexander  III.  who  was  fdvereign  pontiff;  but 
w  hen  they  came  to  be  examined  in  the  facred  col¬ 
lege,  the  pope  condemned  and  annulled  moft  of 
the  articles,  judging  them  to  be  fubverfive  of  the 
papal  power  in  England,  by  rendering  it  dependant 
on  the  ft  ate.  Becket,  pleafed  at  this  determination, 
forgot  in  an  inftant  of  time  his  folemn  engagements; 
and  expecting  now  to  be  fupported  in  oppofition 
to  the  will  of  his  mafter,  he  exp  relied  the  deepefi 
forrow  (what  a  precious  faint  this  !)  for  his  concef- 
fions,  labouring  inceffantly  to  engage  all  the  bifhops 
to  perjure  themfelves,  for  the  honour  of  God,  in 
fupport  of  their  ecclefiaflical  privileges.  To  inforce 
his  arguments  St.  Thomas  had  recourle  to  his 
former '  artifice  of  felf-mortification.  He  redoubled 
his  aufterities,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  punifh  himfelf 
for  his  finful  compliance  with  the  king’s  pleafure : 
he  even  refufed  to  exercife  any  part  of  his  epifcopal 
function,  till  he  had  received  abfolution  from  the 
pope,  which  he  well  knew  could  be  eafily  obtained; 
and  there  is  now  extant  a  letter  from  that  pontiff 
to  him,  which  abfolves  him  from  his  fin,  and  en¬ 
joins  this  pious  fon  of  the  church  to  return  to  the 
fervice  of  the  altar,  left  his  abfence  from  it  fhould 
occafion  a  public  fcandal.  The  primate  finding 
himfelf  ff ill  expofed  to  the  king’s  refentment,  en¬ 
deavoured  twice  to  efcape  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  king’s  knowledge,  which  was  exprefsly 
forbidden  by  thofe  conflitutions  he  had  fvvore  to 
obferve  without  fraud  or  deceit;  but  he  was  often 
detained  by  contrary  winds. 

In  proportion  as  the  primate  fubmitted  to  ap¬ 
parent  mortification,  Henry  deemed  that  he  in¬ 
tended  an  infult  to  himfelf,  fo  that  his  former 
partiality  to  this  favourite  was  converted  to  hatred, 
and  the  breach  between  them  grew  daily  more  wide. 
At  length  the  king  requefted  of  his  holinefs,  that 
he  would  appoint  a  legate  in  England,  whofe  fu- 
perior  povver  might  curb  the  violent  conduit  of 
Becket.  The  pope  readily  confented  to  fend  a 
legate,  but  inferted  a  claufe  in  his  commiffion,  by 
which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  do  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  archbilhop ;  a  circumftance  that 
defeated  the  end  which  Henry  had  in  view ;  where¬ 
upon  he  fent  back  the  commiffion  with  the  utmofl 
difdain,  and  determined  to  feek  another  mode  of 
revenge  on  the  haughty  prelate.  An  opportunity 
of  executing  this  relolution  in  a  legal  manner  foon 
offered. 

An  order  having  been  fent  from  the  king’s 
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court,  requiring  him  to  do  juflice  to  a  great  officer 

of  the  houfhold,  in  relation  to  an  eflate  w  hich  he 
claimed  from  the  church  of  Canterbury,  that 
nobleman  complained  to  the  king  by  an  appeal, 
declaring  that  juflice  was  denied  him  by  the  arch¬ 
bilhop.  Upon  which  the  king  fent  a  citation  to 
Becket,  by  which  he  was  ordered  to  appear  before 
his  fovereign  lord,  upon  an  appointed  day.  But 
the  primate’s  anfwer  was  an  exprefs  declaration, 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  fummons.  This  rer 
fufal  being  an  evident  infringement  of  the  king’s 
right,  as  well  as  an  infult  offered  to  his  dignity, 
it  was  refolved  unanimoufly  in  council,  to  bring 
Thomas  a  Becket  before  the  high  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  anfwer  for  this  and  many  other  offences, 
A  great  council  of  the  nation  was  accordingly 
fummoned  at  Northampton,  which  being  affem- 
bled,  Henry  complained  in  very  moderate  terms 
of  the  contempt  the  archbilhop  had  fhewn  to  his 
mandate.  Becket,  on  being  called,  confelfed  the 
fabt,  and  being  condemned  guilty  of  contumacy 
againft  the  king’s  majefly,  his  goods  and  chattels 
were  confifcated.  The  bifhops  unanimoufly  con¬ 
curred  wdth  the  temporal  barons  in  this  fentence ; 
and  it  being  underflood  that  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  would  be  accepted  by  Henry,  the  primate 
found  fecurities  for  the-  payment  of  that  fum. 

The  day  following  Henry  made  a  demand  of 
five  hundred  pounds  w'hich  he  faid  he  had  lent  the 
archbilhop  when  chancellor.  Becket  affirmed  it 
was  a  gift ;  but  not  being  able  to  bring  proof,  he 
was  condemned  to  repay  the  money.  On  the  third 
day  the  king  brought  a  higher  charge  againft  him, 
namely,  that  while  chancellor,  he  had  many  years 
in  his  poffeflion  the  profits  of  feveral  vacant 
bifhoprics  and  abbies,  and  he  was  now  required  to 
account  for  the  rents,  and  alfo  for  the  expenditure 
of  other  cafual  fums  that  had  paffed  through  his 
hands.  Becket,  in  reply,  faid,  that  not  having  be¬ 
fore  been  cited  on  this  matter,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  anfwer  the  charge,  but  in  due  time  and  place 
he  would  not  fail  to  do  the  king  right.  Henry  did 
not  object  to  allow  him  time,  but  demanded  fuf- 
ficient  bail  for  his  appearance.  Upon  which  he 
defired  leave  to  confult  with  the  bifhops,  and  the 
king  permitted  him  to  retire  apart  with  them  into 
an  adjoining,  room. 

Becket  was  now’  greatly  perplexed  ;  but  he  re¬ 
folved  neither  to  refign  his  archbifhopric,  which 
fome  of  the  prelates  advifed  him  to  do,  nor  to  lub- 
mit  to  an  examination.  After  continuing  filent 
fome  time,  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  the  earls  of 
Leicefler  and  Cornwall,  who  were  then  with  the 
king.  Thefe  lords  being  fent  for,  he  told  them, 
that  the  perfons  to  wrhom  his  caufe  was  bell  known 
not  being  there,  he  defired  a  refpite  till  the  next 
day,  when  he  would  anfwer  "  as  God  fhould  infpire 
him.”  This  being  reported  to  the  king  by  the 
bifhops  of  London  and  Rochefler,  as  purporting 
that  he  would  then  deliver  in  his  accounts,  Henry 
fent  back  the  two  earls  with  his  affent  to  the  re¬ 
quired  delay,  if  he  would  then  perform  what  the 
two  prelates  had  promifed  in  his  name ;  but  the 
arch-defaulter  denied  that  he  had  authorized  them 
to  carry  fuch  a  meffage.  However  the  king  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  depart,  and  the  next  day  being 
Sunday,  adjourned  the  council  till  Monday,  that 
he  might  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  againft  him  being  carried  on  with  too 
great  precipitation. 

On  his  return  home,  finding  himfelf  forfaken  by 
the  great  train  of  knights  who  had  attended  him  to 
the  parliament,  the  agitation  of  his  fpints  was  fo 
violent,  that  it  brought  upon  him  a  fit  of  the  cholic, 
which  feized  him  on  Sunday  night,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  attending  the  council  the  next 
day.  All  the  members  imagined  his  illncfs  to  be 
feigned ;  but  to  be  certain  they  deputed  fome  of  the 
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principal  nobility  to  cite  him  to  the  court.  They 
faw  his  illnefs' was  real,  and  he  affured  them,  that 
with  the  aififtance  of  God,  he  would  not  tail  to 
appear  before  them  the  next  day,  though  he  fhould 
be  carried  in  his  litter. 

Early  in*  the  morning  he  was  vifited  by  many  of 
the  bifhops,  who  perfuaded  him,  for  the  fake  of 
peace,  to  fubmit  intirely  to  the  king’s  pleafure, 
and  becaufe  if  he  did  not,  he  w  ould  be  impeached 
by  parliament  of  perjury  and  treafon.  This  advice 
St.  Thomas  rejected,  faying,  “  he  appealed  to  the 
church  of  Rome;’’  and  added,  “  If  the  fecular 
power  fhould  prefume  today  hands  on  me,  1  com¬ 
mand  you,  in  behalf  of  your  lather  and  metro¬ 
politan,  to  thunder  out  the  proper  ecclefiaftical 
cenfures.” 

After  the  hilltops  were  departed,  he  faid  mafs.at 
an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  ordering  it  to 
begin,  as  on  the  feftival  of  the  martyr,  with  thefe 
words  of  feripture,  “  Princes  fat  and  Spake  againft  . 
me.”  Having  thus  fortified  his  mind  with  the 
artifices  of  felf  deception,  to  which  was  added  a 
concealed  confecrated  holt,  he  proceeded  to  the 
parliament.  When  he  arrived  at  the  outer  door, 
he  took  the  crofs  from  the  perfon  who  bore  it  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  holding  it  up,  entered  alone  into  the 
room  where  the  barons  were  affembled,  expecting 
his  coming.  The  whole  affembly  was  aftonifhed 
at  feeing  him  appear  before  them  in  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  manner.  The  bilhop  of  Hereford  offered 
to  carry  the  crofs,  being  his  chaplain,  but  he  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  it,  intimating  that  he  bore  it  as  his 
prote&ion,  and  that  by ’this  enfign  it  wrould  be 
evident  under  what  prince  he  fought.  Upon  this 
the  archbilhop  of  York  reprehended  him  feverely, 
for  thus  entering  the  fupreme  court  of  his  fovereign 
in  the  way  of  defiance,  accompanied  with  a  pre¬ 
meditated  infult-;  and  he  was  told,  both  by  that 
prelate  and  the  bilhop  of  London,  that  he  would 
find  the  king’s  weapon  of  greater  force  than  his  ; 
to  which  he  replied,  that  the  king’s  weapon  indeed 
could  kill  the  body,  but  that  in  his  hand  could  kill 
the  foul,  and  Tend  it  to  hell.  He  then  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  pope,  and  prohibited  them  from 
affifting  in  any  other  judgment  refpe&ing  him. 

The  king,  having  received  information  of  the 
infolent  manner  of  his  coming,  had  retired  to  an 
inqer  apartment  of  the  caftle,  where  he  ordered 
all  the  other  Spiritual  and  temporal  lords  to  attend 
him.  He  now  complained  of  Becket’s  contemp¬ 
tuous  behaviour,  in  attempting  to  appear  before 
him  in  an  unheard  of  manner  that  was  a  reproach 
to  him,  as  if  fome  treachery  had  been  intended 
againft  the  primate’s  perfon.  It  was  anfwered,  that 
Becket  had  always  in  his  deportment  difplayed 
vanity,  felf-conceit,  and  arrogance ;  that  this  in- 
ftance  was  indeed  a  grofs  affront,  not  only  to  his 
fovereign,  but  to  all  the  peers  affembled  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  for  his  ingratitude,  perfidy,  and 
violation  of  his  oath,  he  ought,  to  be  impeached  of 
high-treafon.  This  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  prefen  t,  yet  the  king,  from  an  ill- 
timed  lenity,  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  on 
this  ground,  but  only  lent  fome  lords  to  demand 
of  the  archbilhop,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  do 
the  king  right,  refpeefting  the  debt  he  claimed, 
according  to  his  promile.  Becket’s  anfwer 
amounted  to  an  abfolute  refufal,  which,  with  his 
appeal  to  the  pope,  appeared  to  all  the  temporal 
barons  fuch  an  ad:  of  deliberate  dilobedience,  tljat 
they  adhered  to  their  former  refolution  of  an  at¬ 
tainder  againft  him  for  perjury  and  high  treafon-. 
The  bifhops,  who  found  themfelves  under  great 
difficulties  how  to  act  in  this  critical  moment,  after  • 
a  confultation,  implored  the  king’s  permiffion  to 
appeal  to  the  fee  of  Rome  againft  their  metropo¬ 
litan,  on  account  of  his  perjury;  folemnly  pro- 
miftng  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
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pope  Alexander  to  degrade- him,  if  the  king  would 
excufe  themjoining^with  the  temporal  lords  in  the 
fentence  they  Seemed  determined  to -pronounce, 
lo  this,  requeft  Henry. yielded  w  ith  more  complai- 
fance  than  difcreqon.  The  bi flippy- then  went  to 
Becket,  and  told  him, -.  that  putting  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  they  cited  him  to 
anfwer  dieir  accufations all.  which  was  no  more 
than  a  refined  ftratagem  of  arrant  prieft-craft,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  and  avoid  the. ftorm  which  was 
ready  to  be  discharged  oje their  heads. 

In  the  mean  ..while,  the,  king  demanded  juftice 
•againft  Becketffrom  the  temporal  barons,  and  they 
unanimously  found-him  guilty  of  perjury  and  trea¬ 
fon.  Becket,  to  prevent  hearing  his  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  fym.  in.  due,. form,  rofe  up  haftily 
and  departed.  As  he  was  palling  along,  many 
called  him  a  perjured  traitor;  whereupon  looking 
back  w  ith  a  Item  countenance;  St.  Thomas  faid 
aloud,  that  did.  not  his  holy  orders  forbid  it,  he 
would  by  arms  defend  bimfelf  againft  any  one  who 
fhould  charge  him  with  the. crimes  of  perjury  and 
treafon.  Henry,  fearing  deft  his  infolent  language 
and  behav  our,  might  be  productive  of  fome  act  of 
illegal  violence  to  his  perfon,,,  prudently  iflued  out 
a  proclamation,  forbidding.all  perfons  on  pain  of 
death,  to  do  the  archbilhop  or  his  people  any 
harm.  Soon  after .  the  king.-  received  a  meffage 
from  him,  requesting  permiffion  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom.  Anfwer  was  returned,  by  Henry,  that  he 
.  would  advife. with, his  council  upon  the  Subject  of 
his  petition  the  next  day.  The  archbilhop  how- 
ever  apprehending  his  liberty-. might  be  in  danger, 
but  without  any  uneafy  appreheniion  from  having 
violated  his  oath  and  good  Tilth,  departed  privately 
from  the  convent  at  midnight,  attended  only  by 
two  friends,  and  rode  towards,  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
elude  any  purfuit ;  after  Staying  Some  time  with  the 
fame  intent  at  different  placej,.  he  fet  fail  from 
Sandwich  in  a  Small  fiftungTmack,  and  arrived  Safe 
at  Gravelins,  on  the  tenth  of  November,  though 
ftridt  orders  had  been  fent.  fp  the  fea  ports  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  leaving  the  kingdom.  He  was  received 
by  Lewis  and  the  pope,  who  was  Still  at  the  court 
of  France,  with  every  mark  of  refpedt ;  by  the 
munificence  of  the  former,,  he  lived.with  a  degree 
.  of  Splendor  in  the  monastery  of  Pontigni,  and  the 
latter  prepared  tpiffue  bulls  to  revenge  his  difgrace. 
All  the  thunder  of  thp  Vatican  was  intended  to  be 
launched  againft  the  head  .of  the  Englifh  monarch 
and  his  ministers.  Henry  was  no  fooner  informed 
of  Becket’s  efcape,  -than  fie  immediately  difpatched 
a  refpedtable  embalTy,  to  the. pope,  to  folicit  the  de¬ 
position  of  that  prelate,  offering  to  double  the  re¬ 
venue  -of.  ReteTs  pence.;  but  the  pope  was  inflex¬ 
ible;  he  received  his  ambaffadors  very  coolly,  and 
they,  immediately  returned  to  their  mafter.  On 
their  arrival  the.  king  Summoned  an^affembly  of  his 
nobles,  by  whom  it  was  determined  to  fequeffer  all 
the  polfeffions  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  together 
with  all  the  revenues  of  the  churches,  chapels,  and 
rents  of  the  clergy,,  who  adhered.  to  Becket ;  at  the 
fame  time  all  the  primate’s, relations  and  domeffics, 
both  of  the  clergy  and.  laity,  were  banifhed  the 
kingdom.  . 

In  the  management  pf  this  difpute,  the  greateft 
,  error  committed  by  Henry,  was  allowing  the  bifhops 
to  appeal  tp  Alexander;,  as  it  acknowledged  aright 
oTjudicature  belonging  to  fne  pope,  in  a  matter  of 
cwhich-hejiad.no.  proper  cogijizan.ee ;  and  -gave  him 
an  authority  to.  revive,  and  rp-judge  what  ought 
to  have  been  .finally  determined  in  England,  by  the 
Jaw  of  the  land  and  the,  judgment  of  the  barons, 
in  whofe  fentence  againft.  the  primate  Henry 
fhould,  in  good  policy  and  for  his  own  Safety, 
have  joined  ;  but  he  might  probably  have  adopted 
his  own  meafures  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
bifhops  on  his  fide,  and  by  thinking,  that  they 
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would  calily  perfuade  the  pope  to  conftder  the 
difpute  between  him  and  his  late  chancellor,  as  a 
caufe  in  which  the  church  had  no  concern  ;  not 
coniidering,  that  pride,  hypocrify  and  duplicity, 
were  the  charadteriftics  of  churchmen  in  thole 
times. 

The  honour  with  which  Becket  was  treated 
abroad,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  indignation 
of  Henry,  who  feemed  ait  this  time  to  fet  his  face 
againft  the  pope’s-  fup re mascy,  and  to  have  formed 
a  refolution  of  delivering  his  fubjedts  from  the 
burden  otecclefiaftical  tyranny;,  for  he  ilTued  orders 
to  his  judiciaries,  that  no  appeals  fhould  be  made 
to  the  pope  or  archbilhop,  and  forbad  the  re¬ 
ceiving  any  mandates  from  them,  or  applying  to 
their  authority  in-  any  inftan-ce  whatever.  He  de¬ 
clared,  that  tliey  who  fhould  prefume  to  bring  an 
interdict  on  the  kingdom,  he  would  punilh  with 
lofs  of  limb  or  death-,  whether  laymen  or  clergymen. 
The  pope  and  Becket  on  the  contrary,  formed  a 
refolution  of  proceeding  to  violent  meafures  with 
the  king.  The  model!  primate  drew  a  comparifon 
between  himfelf  and  Chrift,  and  faid,  he  under¬ 
went  a  fecond  crucifixion  from  the  prefent  op- 
prefiions  on  the  church.  He  excommunicated 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  fequeftering  the 
revenues  of  the  archiepifcopal  fee,  and  all  who  paid 
obedience  to  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  He 
proceeded  even  to  threaten  his  fovereign  with  ex- 
communication,  unlefs  he  repented  of  what  he  had 
done;  and-  his  influence  procured  the  pope’s  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  cenfures. 

A  D  j  t  jir  The  troubles  which  at  this  time 
were  excited  in  Italy  by  the  thunder 
of  the  Vatican,  alarmed  Henry.  He  therefore 
palled  over  to  the  continent,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to 
prevent  an  interdict  being  laid  on  the  kingdom, 
by  a  perfonal  conference  with  hi&holinefs.  But  he 
was  difappoirrted.  The  proud  prelate  remained 
inflexible,  and  Henry  returned  to  England.  It  is  fur- 
prizing,  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  unlefs  the 
king  was  in  his  heart  a  Have  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  he  who  entertained  a  proper  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  fhould  afterwards  hoop  to 
fuch  mean  conceffions  as-  he  is  known  to  have  done. 
At  this  time  he  employed  againft  his  opponents 
every  weapon  of  temporal!  power  remaining  in  his 
hands-,  he  fufpended  the  payment  of  Peter’s  pence, 
made  advances  towards  an  alliance  with  the  em¬ 
peror  Barbarofta,  the  empire  being  then  under  an 
interdidl,  and  difeovering  fome  intentions  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  Pafcal  III.  hoping  by  thefe  expedients, 
to  terrify  the  crafty  pontiff,  and  prevent  his  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  extremities  againft  him  and  his  king¬ 
dom.  During  thefe  tranfadlions  the  pope  and 
Henry  began  to-  perceive,  that  in  the  prefent 
fttuation  of  affairs,  nothing  farther  could  be  done 
with  fafety,  than  to  bring  the  difpute  to  an  amica¬ 
ble  decifton.  A  meeting  was  therefore  appointed 
at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where 
Henry,  Lewis  and  the  archbilhop  were  prefent. 
The  laft  offered  to  fubmit,  with  the  claufe,  ‘Having 
the  honour  of  God,”  which  Henry  wifely  remarked 
was  an  evafion,  that  would,  whenever  he  pleafed, 
ferve  his  turn,  and  give  rife  hereafter  to  freffi  dif- 
putes  ;  concluding  with  this  remarkable  propofal 
which  he  addrefied  to  the  king  of  France ;  “  Sir, 
there  have  been  many  kings  of  England  of  lefs 
power  than  I  poflefs ;  there  have  been  many  former 
archbifhops  of  Canterbury  much  better  and  holier 
men  than  Thomas  ii  Becket;  yet  I  will  be  fatisfied, 
if  he  will  confent  to  make  the  fame  conceffions  to 
me,  which  the  wifeft  and  moft  holy  of  his  prede- 
ccffors  have  made  to  the  weakeft  and  leaft  power¬ 
ful  of  mine.”  This  frank  declaration  had  a  great 
effedt  on  moft  prefent ;  but  Becket  refufed  to  fub- 
mit,  Lewis  appeared  to  be  difgufted,  and  the  two 
■kings  parted  without  uking  leave  of  the  arch¬ 
ie 


bifhop :  yet  the  friendlhip  between  Lewis  and 
Becket  was  foon  after  renewed,  and  the  latter  be¬ 
came  more  than  ever  a  favourite  with  the  courts  of 
France  and  Rome. 

Excommunications,  iffued  by  ^ 

Becket,  now  fucceeded  each  other 
with  fuch  amazing  rapidity,  that  the  king  had 
fcarcely  a  fervant  about  him  who  was  not  under  an 
interdict.  The  fortitude  of  his  minifters  feemed  to 
lhake,  and  feveral  councils  were  held  in  order  to 
terminate  the  difpute.  At  length,  in  the  year 
following,  matters  were  brought  toward  a  peaceable 
conclufion;  and  the  primate  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  fee  on  the  following  conditions  :  He 
was  not  required  to  give  up  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  or  refign  any  of  thofe  pretenfions  which 
had  been  the  ground  of  the  controverfy ;  but, 
without  making  any  conceffions,  lhould  be,  with 
all  his  adherents,  reftoted  to  their  livings ;  and 
that  even  the  incumbents  of  fuch  as  depended  upon 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  filled  during, 
the  primate’s  abfence,  lhould  be  expelled,  and 
Becket  have  full  liberty  to  fupply  the  vacancies. 
In  return  for  thefe  conceffions,  which  ftruckat  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  feeing  his  minifters  abfoived  from  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,  and  of  preventing 
the  interdict  taking  place,  which  was  ready  to  be 
laid  upon  all  his  dominions. 

This  grand  difpute  being  fettled,  not  much  to 
the  king’s  credit,  he  held  a  great  council  at  Wind- 
for.  In  this  aflembly  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  circuits,  and  certain  commiffioners  appointed 
to  make  aprogrefs  through  them,  in  order  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  abufes  committed  by  the  lheriffs, 
bailiffs,  and  other  inferior  officers.  This  inquifition 
produced  the  moft  falutary  effedfs.  But  the  main 
bufinefs  Henry  had  in  view,  and  which  he  now 
brought  forward,  was  the  coronation  of  his  eldeft: 
fon,  who-  had  been  knighted  by  his  father.  No 
objection  was  made  to  the  propofal  of  the  kingj 
the  only  difficulty  ftarted  was  with  regard  to  the 
prelate  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony.  It  was 
generally  underftood  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  on  this  occafion  it 
was  performed  by  the  archbiftiop  of  York ;  who, 
affifted  by  the  bilhops  of  London  and  Durham, 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  young  Henry.  This 
prince  was  aftranger  to  generous- paffions ;  gratitude 
was  not  in  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues.  His  father, 
defirous  of  teftifying  every  mark  of  paternal  love  for 
his  favourite  fon,  ferved  the  firft  dilh  at  his  table 
with  his  own  hands,  faying  at  the  fame  time,  “  You 
may  now  boaft,  my  fon,  of  being  as  honourably 
ferved  as  any  monarch  upon  earth.”  But  the 
haughty  foul  of  Harry  knew  not  how  to  make  a 
proper  return  to  this  engaging  condefcenfion  in  an 
indulgent  parent.  Turning  to  the  archbilhop  of 
York,  he  whifpered,  with  a  contemptuous  fneer, 
“  That  he  thought  it  no  mighty  degradation,  for 
the  fon  of  a  petty  count  to  ferve  the  heir  of  a  great 
king.”  Henry  heard  not  this  ungracious  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  was  yet  a  ftranger  to  his  imperious  dif- 
polition. 

This  coronation  gave  offence  to  the  king  of 
France,  becaufe  his  daughter  Margaiet,  wife  to  the 
young  king,  was  not  crowned  wuth  her  hulband. 
Henry  therefore  promifed  Lewis,  that  the  ceremony 
lhould  be  repeated,  and  his  daughter  receive  both 
the  crown  and  the  royal  undtion  w  ith  her  hulband. 
The  bread:  of  Becket  was  alfo  filled  with  the  fpirit 
of  malevolence.  He  threatened  vengeance  againft 
thofe  prelates  who  had  performed  the  ceremony ; 
but  its  fury  fpent  itfelf  in  vain.  The  pope  fuf¬ 
pended  the  effedts  of  his  anathemas  till  a  proper 
enquiry  could  be  made. 

Henry  was  now'  returned  to  Norhnandy,  and  St. 
Thomas  was  preparing  for  his  journey  to  England, 
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in  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  diocefe,  and  light 
up  afrefh  the  torch  of  civil  diffention.  He  had  but 
juft  landed  in  England,  when  he  made  a  progrefs 
through  Kent  with  a  pomp  and  oftentation  ill  be¬ 
coming  a  man  who  had  fo  lately  received  the 
royal  pardon.  He  paraded,  through  the  towns  and 
villages,  exhibiting  himfelf  as  a  martyr  to  the  caufe 
of  the  church,  while  the  credulous  multitude  hailed 
his  appearance  with  hymns  of  congratulation  and 
thankfgiving.  Becket  had  brought  to  England 
three  fine  horfes,  which  he  intended  for  a  prefent  to 
the  young  prince,  who  hearing  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Southwark,  in  the  ridiculous  paradeabove 
mentioned,’  fent  him  word,  that  he  might  difpenfe 
with  his  vifit,  and  that  his  prefent  would  not  be 
accepted.  In  this  oftentatious  perambulation  Bec¬ 
ket  had  been  attended  by  a  number  of  knights,  and 
other  perfons  in  arms,  and  finding  that  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  devoted  to  him,  he  began  to 
exercife  his  ecclefiaftical  power  in  a  manner  that 
iufficiently  teftified  the  pride  and  rancour  of  his 
heart.  He  fufpended  the  archbifhop  of  York,  who 
had  crowned  the  king’s  eldeft  fon:  he  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  bifhops  of  Salisbury  and  London,  and 
treated  other  dignified  clergymen  with  equal 
rigour ;  but  the  mod  lingular  proofs  of  his  low 
pride  and  folly  were,  his  excommunicating  a  man 
for  fpeaking  difrefpedtfully  of  him,  and  another  for 
cutting  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horfes. 

Meanwhile  the  archbifhop  of  York,  with  the 
bifhops  of  London  and  Salilbury,  had  gone  over 
to  Normandy,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  king  implored 
his  juftice  for  themfelves,  his  whole  clergy,  and 
for  the  nation  in  general.  The  archbifhop  re¬ 
marked,  that  while  Bccket  lived,  the  king  could 
never  hope  to  be  in  fafety.  Upon  this,  Henry 
gave  a  loofe  to  the  violent  commotions  of  his 
mind,  excited  by  their  moving  complaints,  and 
exclaimed  in  all  the  anguifh  of  affronted  majeffy 
"  that  the  man  whom  he  had  raifed  from  the  duff, 
had  trampled  upon  the  whole  kingdom ;  had  driven 
him  and  his  children  from  the  throne,  and  triumphed 
there  unrefifted  ;  that  he  was  very  unfortunate  to 
have  maintained  fo  many  ungrateful  cowards  in  his 
court,  none  of  whom  would  vindicate  his  honour, 
and  revenge  him  of  one  infolent,  turbulent  pried.” 
Thefe  paffionate  expreffions  excited  the  attention  of 
the  whole  court ;  but  were  particularly  noticed  by 
four  knights  of  the  houfehold,  who  confidered 
them  as  a  hint  for  Becket’s  death ;  and,  having 
communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  bound 
themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  revenge  the  in- 
fults  that  had  been  offered  to  their  fovereign. 
Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  were  the  four  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  imagined  they  ihould 
oblige  their  mader  by  murdering  Becket.  With 
this  view  they  fecretly  retired  from  court,  and  em¬ 
barked  for  England  in  different  fhips.  Some  me¬ 
nacing  expreffions  they  had  dropped  gave  fufpicion 
of  their  defign ;  of  which,  when  Henry  was  in¬ 
formed,  he  difpatched  a  meffenger  after  them  with 
exprefs  orders,  not  to  attempt  any  thing  againd 
the  perfon  of  the  primate.  Thefe  orders,  however, 
were  too  late,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their 
fatal  purpofe;  for  the  confpirators  being  adembled 
at  the  cadle  of  Saltwood,  they  were  joined  there 
by  twelve  other  perfons,  with  whom  they  hadened 
to  Canterbury.  The  twelve  adidants  took  their 
dations  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  four 
principals  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  the  archbifhop. 
Having  fecured  two  or  three  of  his  domedics,  they 
entered  his  apartment,  and  reproached  him  in  bitter 
terms  for  the  fupercilious  arrogance  of  his  conduct. 
Becket  did  not  feem  in  the  lead  daunted  at  this 
unexpeded  charge  ;  but  what  he  faid,  in  reply, 
tended  only  to  confirm  the  affadins  in  the  refolu- 
tion  they  had  taken  to  dedroy  him.  The  hour  of 


vefpers  now  approached,  and  the  archbidrop  re¬ 
paired  to  the  church  of  St.  Benedict.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  confpirators ;  and  he  had  no  fooner 
reached  the  altar  than  they  fplit  his  fkull,  and  the 
blood  and  brains  were  fprinkled  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Thus  was  the  nation  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  an  imperious  prelate,  who  endeavoured 
to  edablifh  the  authority  of  the  church  on  the  ruins 
of  the  civil  edablidrment.  We  may  conclude  he 
was  not  a  man  of  real  piety,  feeing  he  was  deficient 
in  one  of  its  mod  elfential  requifites,  humility. 
A  proud,  contentious  Chridian,  is  a  contradidion 
in  terms. 

Thus  was  Thomas  a  Becket  mur-  »  n 
dered  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  A*  U‘  11714 
yet  no  tumult  enfued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom; 
no  man  fought  to  take  vengeance  on  his  murderers, 
or  even  to  bring  them  to  judice;  but  when  his 
death  was  known,  multitudes  of  people  docked  to 
the  church,  lamenting  over  the  body,  and  eroding 
their  foreheads  with  his  blood.  After  his  burial, 
many  ridiculous  dories  were  propagated  and  be¬ 
lieved,  of  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Men, 
nay  horfes,  dogs,  and  cows,  were  faid  to  have 
been  redored  to  life.  It  was  afferted  and  credited 
that  the  archbifiiop,  a  little  while  before  his  inter¬ 
ment,  quitted  his  coffin  to  light  the  candles  of  his 
own  funeral ;  and  that,  after  the  ceremonial,  he 
dretched  out  his  hands,  as  if  bedowing  his  bleifing 
upon  the  furrounding  multitude. 

Pope  Alexander  taking  advantage  of  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  people,  canonized  Becket  by  the  name 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;  and  his  body  was 
removed  to  a  magnificent  lhrine,  enriched  with 
prefents  from  all  parts  of  Chridendom.  Pilgri¬ 
mages  were  performed  to  obtain  his  interceffion ; 
and  it  was  computed,  that  in  one  year  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury, 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  his  fhrine.  However, 
even  in  thofe  times  of  dark  ignorance,  men  of 
fuperior  difeernment  were  fo  far  from  acknow¬ 
ledging  Becket  for  a  faint,  that  they  would  not 
allow  he  had  a  claim  to  the  character  of  an  honed 
man  ;  and  about  fifty  years  after  his  death  it  was 
publicly  difputed  at  Paris,  whether  his  foul  was  in 
heaven  or  in  helk 

When  the  news  of  his  murder  reached  the  ears 
of  Henry,  it  filled  him  with  unaffedted  concern. 
He  fhut  himfelf  up  from  the  light  of  day,  and 
from  all  commerce  with  his  lervants ;  he  even 
refufed,  during  three  days,  food  and  fuftenance. 
The  courtiers  in  waiting,  apprehending  that  his 
grief  would  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences, 
broke  in  upon  his  folitude,  and  by  making  ufe  of 
every  argument  of  confolation,  at  length  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  of  nourifhment ;  at  the  fame 
time  intreated  him  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  pontiff, 
whofe  refentment  he  might  juftly  apprehend  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  primate’s  murder.  In  purfuance  of 
this  falutary  advice,  a  fplendid  embaffy  was  fent  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  flay,  if  poffible,  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican.  Alexander  at  firft  refufed  an  au¬ 
dience  to  Henry’s  ambafiadors  ,•  but  by  a  proper 
diftribution  of  large  fums  of  money  his  intention 
was  fully  anfwered ;  and  his  holinefs  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  ilfuing  general  denunciations  againft  the 
principals  and  accomplices  of  Becket’s  murder. 
The  archbifiiop  of  Sens,  who  had  always  been  an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  laid  an 
interdidl  upon  all  the  French  provinces  fubjedt  to 
Henry  ;  but  the  pope  prevented  the  confequences 
that  might  have  refulted  from  that  fentence.  Two 
cardinals  were  fent  with  legatine  powers  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  examine  into  the  king’s  condudt  refpedt- 
ing  the  murder  of  Becket ;  and  a  conference  was 
opened  at  Avaranches,  where  Henry  and  his  eldeft 
fon,  together  with  all  the  clergy  of  Normandy, 
were  prefent.  After  long  debates,  the  whole  affair 
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was  fettled,  and  all  differences  between  Henry  and 
the  pope  were  terminated  on  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  :  The  king  declared  upon  oath  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  that  he  had  neither  delired, 
nor  commanded  the  murder  of  Becket ;  but  as 
lo me  words  had  efcaped  him,  in  the  agony  of 
<rrief,  which  might  have  given  occafion  to  it,  he 
was  delirous  of  atoning  for  that  offence,  by  ftipu-  | 
lating  to  pay  afum  of  money  fufficient  to  maintain 
two  hundred  knights  tor  one  year  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  ferve  himfelf  three  years  againft  the 
infidels,  fhould  his  holinefs  require  it.  He  farther 
eno-aged,  not  to  inlift  on  any  cuftoms  derogatory 
to  ec c leliaft i cal  privileges,  that  had  been  introduced 
in  the  courfe  ot  his  reign,  nor  to  hinder  appeals  to 
the  pope  ;  but  content  himfelf  with  exacting  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  from  thofe  who  left  his  dominions, 
that  they  fhould  attempt  nothing  againft  the  rights 
of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Ihus  Henry  extri¬ 
cated  himfelf  from  a  very  alarming  fituation,  upon 
Very  eafy  terms. 

Henry  embarked  for  England,  where 

A.D.  1172.  a}pajrs  tonfequence  demanded  his 
prefence  ;  and  having  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  fpiritual  fword,  he  refumed,  probably  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  Bucket's  death, 
the  delign  he  had  fome  years  before  formed,  of 
making  a  conqueft  of  Ireland.  Adrian  IV.  \vno  at 
that  time  filled  the  papal  chair,  defirous  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  revenues -of  the  holy  fee,  encouraged 
Henry  to  purfue  the  plan  he  had  formed,  and 
granted  him  a  bull  with  ample  privileges.  The 
reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  difpleafed  to  fee  this 
curious  inftriiment  at  large,  as  it  affords  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  popes  ot  Rome,  even  in 
thofe  early  times,  ufurped  the  powur  of  conferring 
kingdoms  and  ftates  on  whom  they  pleafed. 

POPE  ADRIAN’S  BULL. 

«  Adrian ,  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God ,  to  his 
fon  in  Chriji  jefus >  Henry ,  king  of  England,  fends 

greeting ,  an  apojlolical  benediction. 

«  rpHE  defire  your  highnefs  expreffed  to  ad- 
X  vance  the  glory  of  your  name  on  earth, 
and  to  obtain  in  heaven  the  prize  of  eternal  happi- 
nefs,  deferves  commendation.  Asa  good  catholic 
prince  you  are  very  careful  to  enlarge  the  borders 
of  the  church;  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  among  the  barbarous  and  the  ignorant ;  and 
to  extirpate  the  weeds  of  vice  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  for  which  you  apply  to  us  for  countenance 
and  direction.  We  are  confident  that  your  enter- 
prize  will  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  you 
have  undertaken  it  from  the  nobleft  motives ;  for 
whatever  is  taken  in  hand  from  a  principle  of  faith 
.  and  religion,  is  always  fure  to  luceeed.  It  is 
certain,  as  you  yourfelf  acknowledge,  that  Ireland, 
as  well  as  all  other  iftands  that  have  the  happinefs 
of  being  enlightened  by  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs, 
and  have  embraced  the  dodrines  of  chriftianity, 
are  undoubtedly  St.  Peter’s  right,  and  belong  to 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  Roman  fee.  We  therefore 
think,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  to  fettle  in 
that  ifland  colonies  of  the  faithful,  will  be  well- 
pleafing  to  God. 

“  You  have  informed  us,  that  you  intend  to 
make  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  fubjed  the 
ifland  to  juft  laws,  and  to  extirpate  vice,  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  that  country.  You  promife 
to  pay  us  out  of  every  houfe  a  yearly  acknow- 
'  ledgment  of  one  penny,  and  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  church  without  the  leaft  infringement  or  di¬ 
minution.  Upon  thefe  conditions  we  confcnt  and 
allow  that  you  make  defeent  upon  that  ifland,  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church ;  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  immorality ;  to  reform  the  manners  of 
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the  inhabitants  ;  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
virtue  and  the  Chriftian  religion.  We  exhort  you 
to  do  whatever  you  fhall  judge  neceffary  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  falvation  of  the 
people,  whom  we  charge  you  to  fubmit  to  your 
jurifdidion,  and  own  you  for  their  fovereign  lord; 
provided  always  that  the  rights  of  the  church  be 
inviolably  obferved,  and  Peter-pence  duly  paid. 

If,  therefore,  you  think  preper  to  carry  your  defign 
into  execution,  labour,  above  all  things,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  inhabitants  in  virtue.  Ufe  both  your 
own  endeavours,  and  the  endeavours  of  fuch  as 
you  fhall  judge  worthy  of  being  employed  in  this 
work,  that  the  church  of  God  be  more  and  more 
enriched ;  that  religion  flourilh  in  the  country ; 
and  that  the  things  tending  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  entitle  you  to  an  immortal  fame 
upon  earth,  and  an  eternal  reward  in  heaven.” 

Upon  this  bull  Henry  fet  up  a  pretended  claim 
to  Ireland  ;  and  an  opportunity  about  this  time 
offered  for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that 
ifland.  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  a  petty  king  of 
Lemfter,  had  bafely  feized  Omack,  wife  of  Ororic, 
king  of  Meath,  during  the  abfence  of  her  hufband ; 
who,  provoked  by  this  outrage,  collected  forces, 
and  aflifted  by  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  drove 
the  tyrant  from  his  dominions.  The  exiled  prince 
had  recourfe  to  Henry,  who  wTas  in  Guienne,  im¬ 
ploring  his  afliftance,  and  offered,  in  cafe  he  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  throne,  to  hold  his  dominions  in 
vaffalage  under  the  crown  of  England.  Henry 
readily  accepted  the  propofal ;  but  being  embar- 
raffed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  French  fubjeds,  be 
gave  Dermot  no  other  afliftance  than  his  letters 
patent,  by  which  all  his  fubjeds  were'  permitted  to 
aid  the  prince  in  perfon,  yet  he  himfelf  declined 
to  embark  in  the  enterprize.  Supported  by  this 
authority,  Dermot  went  to  Briftol,  where  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  Richard,  furnamed  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Strigul,  who  having  impaired  his  fortune  by 
expenfive  pleafures,  was  ready  for  any  defperate 
undertaking;  and  promifed  Dermot  nis  fervices, 
on  condition  of  marrying  Eva,  Dermot’s  daughter, 
and  being  declared  heir  to  all  his  territories.  A 
treaty  upon  thefe  terms  being  concluded  between 
them,  while  Strongbow  was  affembling  forces, 
Dermot  went  into  Wales,  where  he  engaged  for  his 
expedition  Robert Fitz-Stephens,and  Maurice  Fitz¬ 
Gerald.  Being  now  affured  of  fufficient  fuccour-; 
he  repaired  privately  to  Ireland,  and  relided  in  the 
monaftery  of  Femes,  where  he  made  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  his  Englifh  allies. 

Fitz-Stcphens  being  firft  ready,  landed  in  Ireland 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  knights,  fixty  elquircs, 
and  three  hundred  archers.  ft  his  fmall  body, 
being  brave  men,  and  completely  armed,  a  fighu 
almoft  unknown  in  Ireland,  filled  the  inhabitant^ 
with  terror;  and  Fitz-Stephens,  being  foon  after 
joined  by  Maurice  de  Prendergaft,  with  ten  knights 
and  fixty  archers,  he  was  enabled  to  attempt  the 
fiege  of  Wexford,  where,  after  gaining  a  battle, 
he  took  the  town.  Fitz-Gerald  arrived  foon  after 
w'ith  ten  knights,  thirty  efquircs,  and  one  hundred 
archers,  and  joining  the  other  adventurers,  formed 
a  force  which  carried  all  before  it.  Roderic,  the 
chief  king  of  the  ifland,  was  defeated  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  the  prince  of  Offory,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  fubmit,  gave  hoftages  for  his  peaceable 
behaviour. 

Dermot,  not  contented  with  the  reftoration  of 
his  dominions,  projected  now  the  dethroning  of 
Roderic,  and  afpired  even  to  the  foie  fovereignty 
of  Ireland,  With  this  view  he  difpatched  a  meffen- 
ger  to  Strongbow,  claiming  the  performance  of 
his  promife ;  difplaying,  at  the  fame  time,  the* 
great  advantages  that  might  now  be  reaped,  by 
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a  final  1  reinforcement  of  troops  from  England. 
Strongbow  fent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue, 
with  ten  knights  and  feventy  archers,  who  landing 
near  Waterford,  are  laid  to  have  defeated  three 
thoufand  Irifh  ;  and  he  him  fell,  a  few  days  after, 
brought  over  above  two  hundred  horfe,  and  a 
hundred  archers,  with  whom,  joining  his  fellow- 
adventurers,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Water¬ 
ford,  and  took  Dublin  by  afiault.  Roderic,  in 
revenge,  cut  off  the  head  of  Dermot’s  fon,  who 
had  been  left  in  his  hands  as  an  hoflage ;  and 
Richard  Strongbow  having  married  Eva,  loon  after 
became,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  king  of  Leinller, 
and  prepared  for  conquering  the  w  hole  ifland  ;  of 
which,  belides  many  fmall  tribes,  there  were  five 
principal  fovereignties,  Munller,  Leinller,  Meath, 
Ulller,  and  Connaught. .  There  is  thegreatell  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  Ireland  was  originally  peopled 
from  England  ;  and  at  this  period  they  remained 
in  a  Hate  of  barbarifm,  without  even  agriculture, 
without  arts,  dellitute  of  laws,  manners,  and  of 
learning.  Ferocious  by  nature,  and  fond  ol  li¬ 
berty,  they  oppofed  every  attempt  to  civilize  them ; 
and,  like  antient  Britons,  when  attacked  by  a  fu- 
perior  force,  fled  to  their  forefls,  mountains,  and 
caverns  for  fafety.  Roderic,  and  the  other  Irilli 
princes,  alarmed  at  the  danger  w  hich  now  threatened 
the  whole  ifland,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and, 
uniting  their  forces,  belieged  Dublin  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men ;  but  Strongbow,  at  the 
head  of  ninety  knights,  with  their  followers,  at¬ 
tacking  them  in  the  night,  routed  this  body  ol 
forces,  and  in  the  purfuit  made  a  prodigious 
Daughter. 

Such  was  the  Date  of  affairs  in  Ireland  when 
Henry  landed  from  the  continent.  Difpleafed  at 
the  manner  his  lubjedts  went  on,  conquering  king¬ 
doms  for  themfelves,  and  probably  touched  with  a 
fit  of  jealoufy  for  his  own  dignity  in  not  being  a 
fharer  in  their  glory,  he  fent  letters  to  Strongbow, 
charging  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  repair  to  him 
immediately,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct 
in  Ireland.  The  earl,  who  knew  he  was.  not  in  a 
condition  to  dilpute  the  king’s  orders,  repaired  to 
him  at  Gloucefler,  where  he  found  means  to  appeafe 
his  anger  by  making  him  the  moll  humble  fub- 
milhons,  and  offers  of  holding  inch  parts  of  his 
conquells  as  he  lhould  approve,  under  valfalagc  to 
his  crown.  The  king  now  having  determined  to 
invade  the  ifland  in  perfon,  after  taking  proper 
precautions  for  the  peace  of  Wales,  embarked  at 
Milford,  and  landed  about  eight  miles  from  Water¬ 
ford,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  knights,  belides 
other  foldiers.  The  Irifh,  difpirited  by  their  late 
defeats,  had  laid  abide  all  thoughts  of  reliDance ; 
fo  that  in  the  progrefs  Henry  made  through  the 
ifland,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  appear  the 
protector,  and  receive  the  homage  of  his  new  fub- 
jebls,  whom  he  treated  with  remarkable  lenity  and 
kindnefs.  He  kept  his  Chrifimas  feltival  in  Dublin, 
the  metropolis  of  his  new-acquired  kingdom,  where 
he  convened  a  national  fynod  ;  committed  to  molt 
of  the  Irifh  princes  the  government  of  their  own 
territories ;  beflowed  on  Strongbow  the  commilhon 
of  fenefchal  of  Ireland  ;  and,  after  a  Day  of  a  few 
months,  having  been  fummoned  by  the  pope  to 
appear  in  Normandy,  returned  in  triumph  to 
England. 

From  thence  he  palled  over  to  the  continent, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Savigny,  the  two  legates 
Albert  and  Theodine,  to  whom  the  trial  of  his 
conduct,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Becket,  had 
been  committed,  opened  their  commiflion.  At 
firR,  their  demands  were  fo  exorbitant  that  Henry 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  threatened  to'return 
to  Ireland.  The  cardinals,  fenfible  that  the  feafon 
for  taking  advantage  of  that  tragical  incident  was 
now  pall,  were  obliged  to  lower  their  tone,  and  the 
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king  of  England  had  the  good  fortune  to  conclude 
an  accommodation  with  them  on  eafy  terms. 

The  conceflions  having  been  figned,  Henry  re¬ 
ceived  abfolution  from  the  legates,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  grant  pope  Adrian  had  made  him  of 
Ireland. 

Henry  had  now  reached  the  fummit  of  human 
glory,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  enjoying  a  feries 
of  undiflurbed  tranquillity.  Fie  was  deceived  in 
thefe  plealing  expectations.  Flis  children  proved  a 
fource  of  the  moff  feverc  difquietude.  Henry,  his 
eldeR  fon,  was  weary  of  bearing  the  royal  title 
without  authority.  Fie  had  married  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Lewis  king  of  France,  and  the  cere- 
mony  of  his  coronation  had  been  repeated,  in  order 
that  his  confort  might  be  included  in  the  folcmnity. 
He  had  alfo  been  permitted  to  pay  a  vilit  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  continued  fome  time  at  the  court 
of  France.  Lewis,  ever  attentive  to  excite  com¬ 
motions  in  England,  embraced  this  opportunity  ol 
kindling  the  flames  of  domeflic  difeord  in  the 
family  of  Henry.  He  perfuaded  the  young  prince, 
that  in  confequence  of  the  ceremony  ol  the  coro¬ 
nation,  he  was  entitled  to  an  immediate  pofleflion 
of  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  his  father.  Impe¬ 
rious  by  nature,  and  full  of  this  extravagant  idea, 
young  Henry  returned  to  England,  and  demanded 
of  his  father,  either  his  kingdom,  or  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.  The  king  was  afloniflied  at  this  un¬ 
expected  demand,  and  began  to  fear  that  his  hopes 
of  happinefs  were  built  on  a  chimerical  foundation. 
Fie  endeavoured  to  convince  his  fon  of  the  un- 
rcafonablenefs  of  his  delire;  and  painted  in  proper 
colours  the  folly  of  a  requelt,  which  could  only 
tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  his  family,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  his  own  authority.  But  his  endeavours 
were  in  vain  :  the  prince  difeovered  the  highefl  dif- 
content,  blended  with  infolence,  at  his  father’s  re- 
fufal ;  and,  retiring  to  France,  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  Lewis,  whofe  defire  of  leffening 
the  power  of  Flenry  had  given  rife  to  this  domeflic 
difeord.  But  the  difobedience  of  his  eldcfl  fon  was 
not. the  only  misfortune  that  diflurbed  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Henry.  Queen  Eleanor  was  jealous  of 
her  hufband,  and  communicating  her  difeontent  to 
her  two  younger  fons  Geoffrey  and  Richafd,  per¬ 
fuaded  them  that  they  alfo  were  entitled  to  the 
prefent  pofleflion  of  the  territories  afligned  them  : 
lhe  likewife  prevailed  upon  them  to  fly  fccretly  to 
the  court  of  France,  and  had  alfo  put  on  man’s 
clothes  in  order  to  efcape  to  the  fame  court,  when 
lhe  was  feized  by  Henry’s  orders,  and  confined. 
Thus  Europe  beheld  with  aflonilhment  the  moff 
indulgent  of  parents  at  war  with  his  own  children, 
three  boys,  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
requiring  a  great  monarch  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
and  in  the  height  of  reputation,  to  quit  the  throne, 
and  place  them  on  it ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fe- 
veral  princes,  who  were  not  afhamed  to  fupport 
them  in  their  abfurd  and  unnatural  pretenfions. 

Lewis  was  not  the  foie  monarch  ^ 
who  began  now  to  be  jealous  of  •  II73* 
Henry’s  growing  power.  William,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  had  long  beheld  it  with  terror,  and  trembled 
for  the  confequences.  He  followed  young  Flenry 
to  France,  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  league 
that  had  lon^  continued  between  the  Scottifli  and 
French  nations ;  but  in  reality  to  concert  proper 
meafures  for  diflrefling  the  king  of  England. 
Nothing  lefs  than  the  amazing  abilities  of  the 
Englifli  monarch,  could  have  extricated  him  out 
of  the  innumerable  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
now  furrounded.  The  defertion  of  many  of  his 
powerful  barons,  particularly  in  Normandy,  gave 
him  reafon  to  fear  that  his  own  lubjedls  would 
defert  him  in  the  day  of  battle ;  he  therefore  took 
twenty  thoufand  Brabanders,  all  veteran  troops,  into 
his  pay,  and  by  his  liberality  attached  them  firmly 
A  a  to 
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to  his  perfon.  He  alfo  applied  to  pope  Alexander, 
who,  in  compliance  with  his  requeft,  promulgated 
anathemas  againft  young  Henry  and  all  his  adhe¬ 
rents  :  but  the  papal  thunder,  whole  effed  was  ir- 
refiftible  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  loft  its-power  when 
employed  in  a  difpute  merely  temporal :  the  flaming 
bolts  of  the  Vatican  fell  harmlefs  to  the  ground. 
Indeed,  the  clergy  were  very  remi-fs  in  fupporting 
a  fentence,  that  was  not  in  the  leaft  conneded  with 
the  intereft  of  their  order.  The  king  wras  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms;  and  his  vir¬ 
tues  never  fhone  with  fo  much  luftre  as  in  this 
alarming  crifis..  The  light  of  impending  dangers 
animated  him  with  frefli  courage.  Bleft  with  the 
moft  aftoniflfing  prefence  of  mind,  he  viewed  with 
the  moft  intrepid  coolnefs  the  approaching  ftorm, 
and  planned,  the  moft  prudent  meafures  to  break  its 
force.  Lewis,  on  this  occafton,  fummoned  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  chief  vaffals  of  his  crown  to  meet  at 
Paris,  and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  adhere  to 
young  Henry's  caufe.  In  return,  that  prince  fwore 
never  to  defert  his  French  allies  ;  and  having  caufed 
a  new  great  fea-1  to  be  made,  laviflily  diftributed 
among  them  conflderable  parts  of  thofe  territories- 
which  he  propofed  to  conquer  from  his  father. 
The  counts  of  Flanders,  Bologne,  Blois,  and  Eu, 
jealous  ol  Henry’s  power,  and  allured  by  the 
profped  of  advantages  they  hoped  to  obtain  from 
the  young  unnatural  prince,  declared  openly  in  his 
favour.  William  of  Scotland  entered  into  the 
fame  confederacy  ;  and  a  plan  was  formed  for  a 
general  in-vafion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  kino- 
of  England’s  extenfive  dominions. 

Hoftilities  were  begun  by  Richard,  who  repaired 
into  Guienne,  and  excited  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  take  up  arms  againft  his  father. 
Geoffrey  ftirred  up  a  rebellion  in  Brittany,  and  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  infurgents.  Normandy 
was  invaded  by  the  king  of  France,  afltfted  by  the 
earls  of  Flanders,  Bologne,  and  Blois.  The 
Scottifh  monarch  led  an  army  into  the  northern 
parts,  of  England  ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter  landed 
in  Eflex  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Flemifh 
troops,  to  excite  an  infurredion  among  the  Englifh. 
ihe  adive  genius  of  Henry  now  towered  above 
misfortunes.  He  faw  his  dangers,  but  was  not 
intimidated.  He  had  taken  fuch  precautions  in 
providing  for  the  defence  of  his  frontiers,  that 
Lewis,  after  loftng  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
W  as  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  Ten  thou- 
fand  Brabanders,  fent  by  Henry  into  Brittany,  de¬ 
feated  the  rebels,  and  obliged  them  to-  return  to 
their  duty..  The  army  of  Leicefter  was  routed  at 
St.  Edmonfbury  in  Suffolk,  and  above  ten  thoufand 
Flemings  flain  on  the  fpot.  Flenry  advanced  at 
the  head  ol  his  army  againft  the  infurgents  in 
Guienne,  retook  the  places  they  had  feized,  and 
obliged  them  to  lay  down  their  arras,  and  fubrait 
to  his  authority. 

A.  D.  1174.  Keni7>  wh»  had  defeated  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  enemies  in  France,  and 
put  his  frontiers  out  of  danger  from  any  attempts 
of  his  enemies,  landed  at  Southampton  ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  people,  before 
he  proceeded  againft  the  Scottifh  army,  fubmitted 
to  an  aft  of  humiliation,  which  all  the  powder  of 
the  church  could  not  have  impofed  on  him.  He 
knew  that  the  ridiculous  ftories  ofBecket’s  miracles 
were  firmly  believed  by  a  weak  and  bigotted 
people,  and  that  he  himfelf  lay  under  ftrong  fuf- 
picions  of  being  acceffary  to  his  death.  He  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  remove  every  fhadow  of  com¬ 
plaint,  by  joining  in  the  reigning  devotions  of  the 
times.  He  fet  out  for  Canterbury  in  order  to  make 
an  atonement  for  his  offences  at  Becket’s  tomb. 
As  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of  the  cathedral, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  miles,  he  difmounted,  and* 
walked  barefoot  over  a  road  that  wras  full  of  rough 


and  fharp  ftones,  which  fo  wounded  his  feet,  that, 
in  many  places,  they  were  Brained  with  his  blood! 
When  he  got  to  the  tomb,  he  threw  himfelf 
pioftrate  before  it,  and  remained  fome  time  in 
fervent  prayer  ;  during  which  the  biftiop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  his  name,  declared  to  the  people,  that  he 
had  neither  commanded,  nor  advifed,  nor  by  any 
artifice  contrived,  the  death  of  Becket;  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  appealed,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  to  the  teftimony  of  God.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  fubmitted  to  a  penance  ftrll  more 
fingular  and  humbling.  He  aflembled  a  chapter 
of  the  monks,  difrobed  himfelf  before  them,  or¬ 
dered  a  fcourge  of  difeipline  to  be  put  inter  the 
hands  Of  each,  and  prefented  his  bare  fhoulders  to- 
the  lafhes,  which  feyera!  bifhops  and  abbots  in¬ 
flicted  on  him.  This  fharp  penance  being  over, 
he  returned  to  his  prayers  before  the  tomb,  which 
he  continued  ifll  that  day  and  the  next  night ;  not 
even  'buffering  a  carpet ’to  be  fpread  under  him,, 
but  kneeling  on  the  hard  pavement.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  made  a  folemn  precefiion  round  the 
altars  of  the  church,  and  paid  his  devotions  to  the 
laints  interred  there  ;  then  returning  to  the  fhrine 
of  the  canonized  prelate,  he  made  an  offering  of 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  to  fupport  a  numbed  of 
lamps,  to  be  kept  continually  burning  before  his 
tomb..  True  devotion  is*  more  decent,  and  EL 
oftentatious. 

Elenry  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  a  fever,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  fevere  penance,  when  his  deep  was 
difturbed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  meften- 
ger,  who  infilled  upon  being  admitted  to  his  pre¬ 
fence  at  that  unfeafonable  hour.  Being  introduced 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  told  the 
king  he  was  fent  with  good  tidings  from  Ranulph) 
de  Glanville.  Henry  enquired  kindly  after  his! 
health.  He  is  well,  anfwered  the  meffenger,-  and 
holds  your  enemy,  the  king  of  Scotland,  a?  captive 
at  Richmond  caftle  in  Yorkfhire.  Henry,  aftonifh- 
ed,  ordered  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  fifid. 
After  doing  fo,  he  produced  a  letter,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  particulars  of  this  great  event.  The 
king  had  no  fooner  read  it,  than  leaping  out  of  {fis¬ 
hed,  and  fhedding  tears  of  gratitude,  he  with  eyes 
and  hands  raffed  to  heaven  gave  God  thanks.  He 
then  fent  for  his  friends,  to  partake  with  him  of  the 
pleafure  he  felt  at  this  unexpected  news;  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  were  thefe. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  blocking  up  the  caftle  of 
Alnwick  with  his  regular  forces,  fent  all  his  irre¬ 
gulars  to  ravage  the  country.  A  troop  of  thefe,- 
under  the  command  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  en¬ 
tered  Warkworth,  which  they  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  maffacred  all  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children.  This  ad  of  cruelty  raifed 
the  ftrongeft  refentments  in  the  people  of  all  the 
northern  counties.  The  Yorkfhire  barons  aflem¬ 
bled  under  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  fheriff,  forming 
a  body  ol  horfe,  in  which  whereabout  four  hundred 
knights,  and  after  a  long  forced  march,  they  en¬ 
tered  Newcaftle  on  the  fourth  of  July.  They  there 
learned  in  what  manner  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  fcattered ;  which  giving  them  a  reafonable 
hope  of  finding  the  king  weakly  guarded,  they  re- 
folved  to  fet  out  the  next  morning,  in  order  to 
furprize  that  part  of  the  army  which  lay  before 
Alnw'ick  caftle.  As  they  proceeded  on  their 
march,  fo  thick  a  fog  arofc  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  find  their  way ;  upon  w  hich  fome  advifed 
returning  back  to  Naw- caftle;  but  Bernard  de  Ba- 
liol,  one  of  the  principal  barons,  declaring,  that 
rather  than  ftain  his  charader  with  the  infamy  of 
luch  a  retreat,  he  would  go  forwards  alone,  they  all 
refolved  to  proceed.  While  advancing,  the  miff 
which  had  covered  and  concealed  their  march, 
fuddenly  difperfing,  they  had  a  near  view  of  Aln¬ 
wick  caftle,  and  foon  difeerned  the  Scotch  king, 
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amidft  a  troop  of  between  fixty  and  feventy  horfe- 
men,  diverting  himfelf  with  the  exercifes  of  chi¬ 
valry  in  an  open  plain.  He  at  firft  took  them  for 
the  detachment  commanded  by  Duncan,  returning 
from  Warkworth ;  but  on  their  nearer  approach, 
difcov'ering  by  their  banners  that  they  were  Eng- 
lilh,  he  was  amazed,  yet  not  daunted ;  for  fuppofing 
fome  bands  of  his  forces  which  were  on  every  fide 
fcourirtg  the  country,  would  come  to  his  aid, 
or  perhaps  from  the  mere  impulfe  of  a  rafh  un¬ 
thinking  courage,  he  fiercely  fhook  his  fpear, 
faying  to  his  men,  that  “  now  it  would  be  leen 
who  was  a  good  knight;”  having  thus  fpoke,  he 
led  his  men  immediately  to  the  attack,  charging 
foremoft  himfelf ;  but  his  horfe  being  killed  under 
him  in  the  firft  fhock,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
w  ith  him  moft  of  his  knights.  Some  nobles  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  adtion,  hearing  what  had 
happened,  threw  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh;  that  they  might  be  partakers  in  the  ill 
fortune  of  their  fovereign.  The  victorious  party, 
without  encountering  any  other  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  returned  that  evening  to  Newcaftle,  and 
the  next  day  they  conducted  their  royal  prifoner  to 
the  caftle  of  Richmond.  All  his  army,  on  the  firft 
account  they  received  of  this  misfortune,  retired  pre¬ 
cipitately  into  Scotland.  Such  remarkable  fuccefs 
was  attributed  to  the  protection  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
this  opinion,  fpreading  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
tended  greatly  to  deprefs  the  fpirits  of  the  Englilh 
rebels;  but  many  barons  being  ftill  in  arms,  Henry 
marched  without  delay  to  chaftife  them.  He  firft 
inverted  the  caftle  of  Framlingham,  belonging  to 
Hugh  Bigod,  who  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
martial  difpofition  of  Henry  to  attempt  defending 
his  fortrefs.  The  bilhop  of  Durham,  who  had 
effected  an  entire  independance,  delivered  up  the 
caftles  of  Norham  and  Alverton.  t  he  officers  of 
the  earl  of  Leicefter  followed  the  bifhop’s  example 
and  gave  up  the  caftles  of  Montforrel,  Groby,  and 
Leicefter.  Mowbray  delivered  up  the  caftle  of 
Th  iff,  and  the  earl  of  Ferrers,  Stotville,  and  Du- 
felde.  Such  was  the  iffue  of  this  unnatural  re¬ 
bellion  in  England;  and  this  prodigious  career  of 
fuccefs;  rendered  it  impracticable  to" purfue  the  in¬ 
tended  invafion  from  Graveline;  where  the  younger 
Henry  was  ready  to  embark  with  a  powerful  army. 

Lewis,  therefore;  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  laid  fiege  to  Rouen.  The  combined 
army  puftred  the  fiege  with  great  vigour,  and  the 
French  king  flattered  himfelf  with  being  able  to 
make  himfelf  mafterof  the  place  before  the  arrival 
of  Henry.  He  was  however  miftaken.  The  gar- 
rifon  made  a  noble  defence;  and  Henry  landed  be^ 
fore  Lewis  could  fubdue  even  the  outworks.  The 
prefence  of  the  Englifh  monarch  ftruck  the  enemy 
with  terror;  and  the  combined  forces  retired  from 
the  fiege  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  leaving  ail 
their  baggage  behind  them. 

All  the  confederates  nowTdefired  a  conclufionof 
the  war.  Every  enterprize  they  had  formed  with 
confident  hopes  of  fuccefs,  from  their  great  fupe- 
riority  of  ftrength,  having  been  ftrangely  defeated 
by  fuch  a  ferics  of  accidents  in  Henry’s  favour,  that 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  feemed  to  appear  in 
fupportmg  and  maintaining  his  caufe.  The  only 
doubt  was,  whether  the  king  of  England  would 
confent  to  a  peace,  when  revenge  and  glory  feefned 
equally  to  demand  a  continuance  of  the  war  againft 
enemies  difappointed  in  all  their  undertakings. 
But  no  advantage  he  could  gain  over  them  ap¬ 
peared  of  luch  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  his 
life,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people,  as  recovering  his 
children  out  of  their  hands,  and  reclaiming  them 
from  thofe  errors  into  which  their  inexperienced 
youth  had  drawn  them.  Lewis  having  demanded 
a  conference,  Henry  appeared  at  it,  with  the  moft 
moderate  and  pacific  difpofition.  A  truce  was 
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agreed  to,  and  Henry  was  buffered  to  make  war  on 
his  fon  Richard,  who  having  gained  the  poffeffiori 
of  fome  caftles  in  Poiffou,  lingly  refufed  to  accept 
the  piopoicd  conditions.  None  of  the  other  con¬ 
federates  would  now  aflift  him,  fo  that  helplefs,  and 
fi)ing  with  a  few  of  his  barons,  from  one  retreat  to 
another,  as  Henry  purfued  hun,  he  was  at  laftcon- 
ftiained,  notwithstanding  the  ftubborn  pride, of  his 
heart,  to  fubmit  without  referve  to  the  king’s 
rueicy ;  who  took  the  rebel  to  his  bofom.with  the 
kind  eft  marks  of  parental  alleclion.  They  went 
together  to  another  conference,  appointed  by  the 
king  of  hiance,  at  which  were  likewife  prefent  the 
two  other  brothers,  Henry  and  Geoffrey  Flanta- 
genet,  with  all  tne  greater  yaffals  of  the  French 
crown,  except  the  earl  of  Flanders.  Henry  now 
granted  his  ions  lefs  advantageous  terms  than  he 
had  befoi e  oflcicd.  1  he  principal  were  confider— 
tible  penlions,  and  fonrie  caftles  which  he  man  ted 
them  for  their  residence,  with  an  indemnity  of  all 
tneir  adheients,  who  were  reftored  to  their  Honours 
and  eftates. 

William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  only  confi- 
deiable  loler  of  all  thofe  who  had  embraced  the 
caufe  of  the  young  princes!  Flenry  reftored  to 
liberty  without  any  ranfom,  about  nine  hundred 
knights,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoners*  but  William 
paid  for  his  freedom  the  antient  independency  of 
his  crown.  He  agreed  to  do  homage  lo  Henry  for 
Scotland,  and  all  his  other  poffelnons  j  that  his 
barons  and  nobility  -fhould  do  the  iame  ;  that  the 
bifhops  fhould  take  an  oath  of  fealty ;  that  both 
fhould  fwcar  to  adhere  to  the  king  of  England,  if 
William  fhould  break  his  engagements  ;  and  that 
the  fortreffes  of  Edinburgh,  Roxborough,  Sterling, 
Jedboiough,  and  Berwick,  fhould  be  delivered  into 
Flenry  s  hands,  till  the  performance  of  the  articles. 
Accordingly  William,  after  his  being  releafed, 
brought  up  all  his  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots,  who 
did  homage  to  Flenry  in  York  cathedral.  He  alfo 
engaged  the  king  and  ftates  of  Scotland,  to  make  a 
perpetual  ceffion  of  the  fortreffes  of  Roxborough 
and  Berwick.  Few  princes  were  ever  fo  happy  to 
gain  luch  confiderable  advantages  of  their  weaker 
neighbours  with  fuch  juftice,  as  Henry  gained  from 
the  king  of  Scotland;  who  had  wantonly  waged 
againft  him  an  unjuft  war,  in  which  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes,  and  even  his  own  unnatural  fons, 
were,  without  provocation,  combined  againft  him. 

Before  Henry  left  Normandy,  his  el  deft  foil 
ftaid  at  Rouen,  while  he  went  into  Anjou,  in 
which  time  feveral  meffengers  were  fent  from 
Lewis,  to  perfuade  the  young  prince  not  to  venture 
to  go  into  England  with  the  king,  his  father,  who 
it  was  infinuated,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  have  him  in 
his  power  there;  would  confine  him  inprifon;  which 
artful  reprefentations  fo  terrified  the  young  prince, 
that  when  his  father  ordered  him  to  come  to  Caen, 
from  whence  they  were  to  take  (hipping,  he  refufed 
to  obey.  Henry  having  been  informed  of  therea- 
lons  which  produced  this  reludtance,  allured  him  by 
feveral  gracious  meffages  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Thus  encouraged,  he  threw  himfelf  at"  his 
father’s  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  many  nobles,  and 
with  a  great  effufionof  tears,  implored  his  forgive- 
neis  of  all  he  had  done  to  offend  him;  and  moft 
earneftly  begged,  that  as  his  father  and  lord,  he 
would  receive  from  him  homage,  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance;  adding,  that  till  he  permitted  him,  as  he 
had  done  his  two  brothers,  to  give  him  thefe 
pledges  of  future  loyalty,  he  fhould  never  believe 
his  indignation  againft  him  entirely  removed. 
Henry,  touched  with  this  mark  of  filial  contrition, 
confented  ;  upon  which  he  not  only  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  voluntarily  fwore,  that  he  would  be 
guided  in  the  whole  ordering  of  his  houfhold,  and 
all  his  other  affairs,  by  his  father’s  advice  ;  and  as 
long  as  he  lived,  would  do  no  harm  to  thofe  vaffals 
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who  had  ferved  his  father  in  this  war,  on  account 
of  that  fervice  ;  but  would  honour  and  promote 
them  as  men  who  had  been  faithful  both  to  their 
king  and  to  him.  Thefe  matters  being  adjufted 
between  the  father  and  fon,  they  went  to  Barfleur, 
and  embarking  there  landed  at  Portfmouth,  to  the 
inexpreffible  joy  of  all  Henry’s  faithful  fubjec'ts. 
Thus  "ended  tins  rebellion,  the  firft  and  laft  ever 
raifed  in  England,  without  fome  difpute  on  the 
title  of  the  king  to  the  crown,  fome  difference  on 
the  fcore  of  religion,  or  the  pretence  of  fome 
grievances  injurious  to  the  public.  Yet,  ill-founded 
as  it  was,  it  fhook  the  throne;  but  divine  provi¬ 
dence  fo  afiifted  the  juft  caufe  of  the  king,  that  his 
combined  enemies  fell  before  him,  and  their  malice 
ferved  only  to  make  his  virtues  more  confpicuous, 
and  his  power  more  extenfive. 

D  1 1  "6  Peacc  having  now  extended  her  be- 
1  '  nign  influence  over  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  Henry  applied  himfelf  to  the  adminif- 
tration  of  jufticc,  and  to  render  permanent  the 
affeeflion  of  his  Englilh  fubjedts.  With  thefe  views 
he  fummoned  a  general  council  of  the  barons  and 
prelates  at  Northampton.  In  this  affembly  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  were  revived  to  the  entire 
fatisfadtion  of  the  people.  And  in  order  to  carry 
thofe  laws  into  execution,  he  caufed  the  kingdom 
to  be  divided  into  fix  parts,  and  afligned  to  each 
three  itinerant  juftices.  Thofe  divilions  differ  very 
little  from  the  circuits  of  the  judges  in  thefe  days. 
He  reftored  the  barons,  who  had  joined  his  rebel¬ 
lious  fons,  to  their  eftates.  But  having  learned 
from  experience  the  danger  of  buffering  fo  many 
caftles  to  exift  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
he  feized  many  of  them,  and  demolifhed  others. 
He  caufed  fevere  penalties  to  be  inflidted  for  the 
crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  and  coining.  He  de¬ 
molifhed  in  a  great  meafure  the  fuperlfitious  trial 
by  ordeal,  by  ordaining,  that  any  perfon  accufed 
of  murder  or  heinous  felony,  fhould,  though  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure  the 
realm.  He  was  alfo  defirous  of  abolifliimr  that  ab- 
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furd  cuffom  of  appealing  to  Angle  combat ;  but  this 
had  taken  too  firm  root  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  ;  he  therefore  contented  himfelf  with  ad¬ 
mitting  either  of  the  parties  to  challenge  atrial  by 
jury  of  twelve  freeholders  :  this  method  of  trial 
was  very  antient  in  England,  having  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  laws  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  but 
the  barbarous  tafte  of  the  age  had  of  late  given 
more  credit  to  the  trial  by  Angle  combat,  which 
had  for  fome  time  been  the  method  of  deciding  all 
important  controverAes  of  a  perfonal  nature.  By 
thefe  and  other  wife  regulations,  Henry  became  the 
delight  of  his  people.  All  Europe  from  hating 
and  dreading,  now  began  to  admire  and  revere 
him.  Elis  abilities  were  fuperior  to  any,  his  power 
was  guarded  beyond  infult,  and  his  clemency  now 
made  more  conquefts  in  peace,  than  his  arms  had 
ever  done  in  war.  A  fettled  tranquillity  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  afforded  him  that  fatisfadlion  he  had  fought  in 
vain  from  power  and  grandeur.  England  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  governed  by  Englilh  councils ; 
her  laws  were  acquiring  a  new  degree  of  duration; 
and  the  people  were  contented,  prote&xd,  and 
happy. 

^  ^  j  i  Lewis,  king  of  France,  now  worn 
11 79-  out  with  years,  was  defirous  of  refign- 
ing  his  crown  to  Philip  his  fon ;  but  that  young 
prince  falling  ill,  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  co¬ 
ronation,  his  father,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
council,  refolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Becket’s 
fhrine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  interceflion  of  that 
faint  for  his  recovery.  Henry  met  the  French 
monarch  at  Dover,  and  conducted  him  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  where  they  both  paid  their  devotions  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Thomas;  and  Lewis  offered  at  his  tomb 
a  maffy  cup  of  pure  gold,  and  beftowed  beAdes 
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upon  the  monks  a  grant  of  two  hundred  gallons  of 
wine  annually.  The  monks,  fcnlible  that  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  faint  w  as  concerned,  did  not  fail  to 
publilh,  that  the  prayers  of  Lewis  were  anfwered, 
and  that  the  young  prince  was  by  the  prevalent  in¬ 
terceflion  of  Becket,  reftored  to  health.  Lewis 
died  foon  after  his  return,  and  was  Aucceeded  by 
Philip,  an  ambitious,  politic  prince,  who  took  every 
occalion  to  deprefs  the  power  of  the  Englifh  mo¬ 
narch. 

Great  as  the  abilities  of  Henry  ^  r  J[  gQ 
were,  he  found  them  inadequate  to  the  J 
arduous  talk  of  reforming  his  rebellious  fons. 
Young  Henry  again  renewed  his  pretenftons  to 
Normandy,  again  unfheathed  the  fword  againft  his 
father,  and  was  pro  tedded  by  Philip,  who  favoured 
his  unnatural  deligns.  But  while  the  young  ingrate 
was  buftly  employed  at  Martel,  a  caftle  near 
Turrene,  in  digefting  the  plan  of  his  intended  con- 
fpiracy,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever.  Alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  death,  who,  at  the  inftant  he 
gives  the  fatal  ftroke,  takes  off  the  vail  of  felf-de- 
ception,  young  Henry  began  a  ferious  review  of 
his  paft  conduct,  which  now,  ftripped  of  all  falfe 
difguifes,  appeared  to  him  what  it  really  was,  a 
monfter  of  deformity.  Terrified  at  the  fight,  and 
penetrated  deeply  with  contrition  for  his  filial  in¬ 
gratitude,  he  difpatched  a  meffage  to  the  king,  ex- 
preflive  of  his  Ancere  repentance ;  earneftly  folicit- 
ing  the  honour  of  a  vifit,  that  he  might  not  die 
without  the  confolation  of  having  obtained  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  forgivenefs.  After  fuch  repeated  inftances 
the  king  had  experienced  of  his  fon’s  treachery,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  fufpecd,  that  he  only  feigned 
indifpofition,  for  the  purpofe  of  accompliftiing  a 
defign  againft  his  crown  or  life ;  he  therefore  paid 
no  regard  to  his  requeft.  But  receiving  foon  after 
an  account  of  his  fon’s  death,  the  tendernefs  of  the 
father  fubdued  all  his  philofophy  and  fortitude. 
He  fainted  thrice,  and  when  nature  found  utter¬ 
ance,  burft  forth  in  exceflive  lamentations  of  grief 
and  forrow.  He  upbraided  himfelf  feverely  for 
having  refufed  the  requeft  ol  a  dying,  repentant, 
though  undutiful  fon;  and  regretted  that  ground- 
lefs  fufpicion,  w  hich  had  deprived  the  youth  of  the 
laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for  the  errors 
of  his  life.  Prince  Henry  died  on  the  eleventh  of 
June,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  now  hoped  that  the  two  fons  .  «■ 

of  Henry,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  had 
laid  alide  their  rebellious  intentions ;  but  the 
former,  difgufted  at  a  defign  formed  by  his  father 
of  fettling  Guienne  as  an  appendage  upon  John, 
his  youngefi  brother,  departed  the  kingdom,  and 
prepared  to  feize  by  force  what  he  was  only  intitled 
to  by  birth ;  while  Geoffrey  repaired  to  the  court 
of  France,  to  folicit  afliftance  againft  his  father, 
becaufe  he  had  refufed  compliance  with  an  iniolent 
demand,  that  Anjou  fhould  be  annexed  to  his 
dutchy  of  Brittany.  But  the  king  was  foon  after 
relieved  from  all  future  intrigues  of  this  unprincipled 
fon,  having  received  intelligence  that  Geoffrey  had 
been  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  vicious  difpofition  of  this  prince, 
which  he  had  manifefted  in  numberlefs  inftances, 
the  news  of  his  untimely  end  proved  the  fource  of 
deep  affli&ion  to  Henry  ;  but  his  death  was  re¬ 
gretted  by  few  of  his  fubjeefts  ;  for  Geoffrey  was  a 
prince  in  whom  pride,  diflimulation,  and  perfidy,^ 
were  equally  blended.  Neither  principles  of 
honour,  nor  thofe  of  religion,  had  the  leaft  in¬ 
fluence  over,  or  could  reftrain  his  headftrong  ie- 
fraeftory  temper.  He  wws  acquainted  with  every 
vice,  held  in  univerfal  deteftation,  and  therefore 
diftinguifhed  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  the 
child  of  perdition. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  melan¬ 
choly  news  arrived,  that  the  holy  city  Jerufalem 
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was  rakcn  by  Saladin,  fultan  of  Egypt-,  and  that 
Guy  de  Lurtgnan  w  as  in  thy  hands  of  the  infidels: 
This  difmal  intelligence aftonifhed  all  theChriftianS 
of-  the  weftern  parts.  Pope  Urban  III.  is  laid 
to  have,  died  of  grief ;  and  his  fucceff'or,  Gre¬ 
gory  VIII.  -employed  his  whole  time  in  calling  to 
arms  all  thole  who  acknowledged  his  authority; 
Pmlip  and  Henry  for  a  time  fufpended  their  quar¬ 
rels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  readinefs  to 
fuccour  Paleffine.  They  both  took  the  crofs  ;  and 
both  ordered,  that  fuch  of  their  fubjects  as  did  not 
chufe  to  engage  in  the  crufade,  lhould  pay  the 
tenth  part  of  their  revenues  and  moveables  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  armament.  Molt  of  the  regular 
.clergy  were  exempted  from  this  import,  called  Sa- 
ladm’s  tax;  and  the  feculars  required  the  fame  pri¬ 
vilege,  notw  ithrtanding  they  were  the  chief  inlti— 
gators  of  thefe  romantic  enterprizes. 

.  -p.  „  '  About  two  months  after  thefe  tranf- 

11  *  actions,  the  greater  part  of  the  inha¬ 

bitants  of  Pofebou  role  up  in  arms  againlt  Richard, 
upon  a  very  frivolous  occafion.  The  chief  of  the 
confederacy  w  as  Geoffrey  of  Lufignan  ;  w  ho  made 
fo  vigorous  a  rcffrtancc,  that  Richard,  fummoning 
all  his  rtrength,  entered  his  country,  and  that  of  the 
carl  of  Tholoufe,  who  had  alfo  joined  the  infur- 
gents,  with  fire  andfword.  The  earls  immediately 
applied  to  the  king  of  France  for  protection. 
Philip,  who  had  fo  lately  entered  into  a  i'acred 
engagement  with  Henry,  fent  an  ambaffador  to 
England,  to  know  w  hcther  Richard  had  acted  by 
his  authority.  He  was  told,  that  Richard  had  in¬ 
formed  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  that  thofe  horti- 
Jities  were  commenced  by  the  approbation  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Philip  himfelf.  The  king  of  France, 
iniiead  of  being  covered  w  ith  ihame  and  condition 
at  this  detection,  entered  the  county  of  Berry, 
takinga  great  number  of  its  principal  places,  with 
Pome  cattles  w  hich  belonged  to  Henry. 

Alarmed  at  fuch  proceedings,  Henry  imme¬ 
diately  paffed  into  Normandy,  where  he  put  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  a  fliarp 
conteff  was  for  fome  time  maintained  between  thefe 
two  monarc hs.  It  was  now  the  cornrpon  caufe  of 
Henry  and  his  fon  Richard  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  the  French  arms.  The  former  therefore  ad¬ 
vanced  againlt  Mantc,  where  Philip  had  then 
taken  up  his  quarters ;  while  the  latter  fell  into 
that  part  of  Berry  w  hich  belonged  tp  the  crow  n  of 
France,  laying  watte,  and  plundering  the  whole 
country  through  which  he  parted.  As  this  war 
dertroyed  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  propofed 
crufade,  it  gave  great  fcandai  ;  which  obliged 
Philip  to  hold  a  conference  with  Henry.at  the  ufual 
place,  between  Trie  and  Guifons,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  their  differences;  but  the  two  Tings, 
neither  of  whom  perhaps  w  ere  under  the  guidance 
of  rtneerity,  feparated  with  greater  animoiity  than 
they  had  met;  and  Philip,  in  a  rage,  ordered  the 
beautiful  elm,  under  which  their  conferences  w  ere 
held,  to  be  cut  down,  fwcaring,  that  no  more  in¬ 
terviews  fhould  honour  that  fpot.  for  the  future. 
The  confederate  earls  were  now  convinced,  that 
the  two  kings  purfued  only  their  own  interert,  and 
therefore  refufedto  ferve  either  of  them  any  longer 
in  fo  bad  a  caufe.  Upon  which  the  crafty  French 
monarch  again  attempted  a  reconciliation  with 
Henry  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fecretly  brought 
over  young  Richard  to  his  fide.  He  artfully  re- 
prelented  to  this  headftrong  prince  the  w  rong  done 
him  by  his  father,  in  detaining  from  him  his  bride, 
together  with  her  fortune,  and  fuggefted,  that 
Henry’s  not  putting  him  in  the  rank  as  heir-appa¬ 
rent  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy,  was  owing  to  a  fecret  defign  he  had 
formed  of  fettling  the  fucceflion  upon  John,  his 
youngeft  brother.  Richard  behaved  on  this  oc- 
calion  with  a  caution  uncommon  to  his  impetuous 
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fpirit :  he  declined  entering  into  any  engagement 
with  Philip';  but  as  the  caUfe  of  the  differences 
between  his  father  and  the  French  king  regarded 
his  conduct,  he  exprefled  his  readinefs  to^juftify 
himfelf  before  the  court  of  France.  For  this  pur¬ 
ports  another  conference  was  held,  at  which  Philip, 
who  well  knew  the  inflexibility  of  Henry,  offered 
to  reffore  all  things  to  the  Hate  they  w  ere  in  pre- 
,  vious  to  the  rupture,  provided  the  prince fs  Alice 
was  immediately  given  in  marriage  to  Richard, 
who  fhould  be  declared  heir-apparent  of  Henry’s 
dominions,  and  receive  in  due  form  the  homage  of 
his  fubjects.  Henry  had  experienced  already  fuch 
fatal  effects  from  the  crowning  of  his  Udell  fon, 
that  he  rejected  thefe  conditions;  upon  which 
Richard,  furious  with  paffion,  did  homage  to  the 
king  of  France,  for  the  dominions  his  father  held 
of  that  crown  without  his  knowledge  or  ccnfent, 
and  was  inverted  with  them  as  if  he  had  already 
been  the  lawful  proprietor. 

Thefe  increaiing  difficulties  in  the  .  p. 
w  ay  of  .he  crufade  difplcafing  car-  Ai 
dinal  Albano,  the  pope’s  legate,  he  excommuni¬ 
cated  Richard  as  the  chief  fource  of  dirtcord  ;  but 
this  fentence  produced  no  effects  ;  for  the  chief 
barons  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Poidoii,  and  Guienne, 
being  attached  to  the  young  prince,  declared  for 
him,  and  ravaged  fuch  of  the  territories  as  ffill  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  king.  Anagni,  fuceeflor  of  Albano 
in  the  legatefhip,  now  threatened  the  French  king 
with  laying  an  interdict  on  all  his  dominions  ;  but 
Philp  reproached  him  for  his  partiality  in  taking 
bribes  from  the  king  of  England.  He  valued  not 
his  excommunications  ;  telling  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  interpofe  in 
the  temporal  dilputes  of  princes ;  wffiile  Richard, 
ffill  more  outrageous,  attempted  to  draw  his  fw  ord 
on  the  legate,  but  wars  prevented  from  committing 
fuch  a  ralh  action1  by  the  company  prebend 

Henry  w  as  now  obliged  to  enter  upon  a  war  with 
France,  and  his  eldeff  fon,  now  Philip’s  ally; 
Ploftilities  were  renew  ed  with  more  fury  than  ever. 
Philip  took  Ferte-bernard,  Montford,  Beaumont, 
and  fever al  other  places.  Nahtz  was  taken  by 
aflault ;  and  ITenry,  w  ho  had  thrown  himfelf  into 
it,  efcaped  with  fome  difficulty,  who  on  this  oc- 
cafion  feems  to  have  loll:  all  his  fpirit,  with  his 
'  ufual. good  fortune.  Amboife,  Chaumont,  and 
Chateau  de  Loire,  on  the  appearance  of  Philip 
and  Richard,  opened  their  gates :  Tours  was  in¬ 
verted  ;  and  the  king,  w  ho  retired  to  Saumuz,  had 
reafon  to  dread  the  molt  fatal  conlequenCes  from 
this  war.  ,  Ho  had  not,  for  fome  time,  known 
where  to  apply  for  mercenaries,  having  offended 
the  Brabandefs.  A  late  defeat  had  coft  him  the 
flower  of  his  army.  He  fent  therefore  over  to 
Ralph  de  Glanville,  to  raife  all  the  militia  of 
England.  But  Henry’s  late  tax  for  the  crufade 
had  greatly  alienated  the  afteUions  of  his  fubjeCts. 
They  had  feen  their  money  extorted  from  them  for 
ridiculous  purpofes,  and  now:  faw  it  lavilhly  ex¬ 
pended  in  meafures  unintereffing  to  them  as  a 
people.  Thus  we  fee  one  oppreffive  flep  in  govern¬ 
ment,  too  often  cancels  the  merits  of  a  whole  reign 
of  beneficial  a<ftions. 

Henry’s  warlike  genius  was  now  checked  by  that 
of  Richard  and  Philip.  It  is  probable  his  perfon 
might  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  not  the 
neutral  princes  thought  it  high  time  to  interpofe 
their  good  offices.  The  duke  of  Burguiidy,  the 
count  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbifhop*  of  Rheims, 
applied  to  Henry,  and  after  making  him  fenfible 
of  the  defperate  lituation  of  his  affairs,  prevailed 
on  him  to  confent  to  an  accomiqodation.  The 
place  appointed  for  holding  a  conference,  lay  be¬ 
tween  Tours  and  Arafie.  Several  pretenfions  and 
claims  were  here  fettled.  Henry  had  undertaken 
the  crufade.  The  difappointment  in  his  not  ful- 
B  b  filling 
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filling  this  engagement  had  irritated  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  was,  probably,  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  his  calamity.  But  he  was  now  too  old, 
and  too  difpirited,  to  undertake  that  expedition 
in  perfon.  It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  Richard 
ihould  perform  in  perfon  the  vows  of  his  father. 
By  the  other  articles  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed, 
that  Richard  fhould  martyr  the  princefs  Alice,  and 
receive  the  homage  and  fealty  of  all  his  fubjedts, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent;  that  Henry 
fhould  pay  twenty  thoufand  marks  to  the  king  of 
France  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that  his 
own  barons  fhould  engage  to  make  him  obferve 
this  treaty  by  force  ;  and  in  cafe  of  his  violating 
it,  fhould  promife  to  join  Philip  and  Richard 
againft  him  ;  and  that  all  who  had  entered  into 
confederacy  with  Richard,  fhould  be  indemnified. 

Henry,  who  in  mod:  treaties  had  been  accuftomed 
to  give  law,  had  now  the  mortification  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  mod  humiliating  terms  ;  the  agita¬ 
tions  of,  his  mind  were  beyond  defeription.  But 
how  were  they  increafed,  when  he,  demanding  a 
lift  of  the  barons  to  whom  pardon  was  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  their  connexions  with  Richard,  found 
at  the  head  of  them  the  name  of  his  fon  John, 
who  had  always  been  his  favourite,  whofe  interelt 
he  had  ever  anxioufly  at  heart,  and  who  had,  by 
his  afcendency  over  him,  often  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  Richard.  The  unhappy  father,  already  op- 
prefted  with  a  heavy  load  of  forrows,  broke  out 
into  expreflions  of  the  utmoft  defpair;  curfed  the 
day  in  which  he  received  his  miferable  exiftence  ; 
and  beftowed  upon  his  children,  in  bitternefs  of 
anguifh,  a  malediction,  which  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  retract.  The  more  his  heart 
was  fufeeptive  of  friendfhip  and  tender  affection, 
the  more  he  refented  the  barbarous  return  which 
his  four  fons  had  made  to  his  paternal  care ;  and 
this  finifhing  blow,  by  depriving  him  of  every 
comfort  in  life,  quite  broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw 
him  into  a  fever. 

The  day  after  the  laft  conference  he  was  carried 
in  a  litter  to  the  cattle  of  Chinon,  and  there  took 
to  his  bed.  His  natural  fon  Geoffrey  had  obtained 
his  leave  to  be  abfent  when  the  treaty  was  figned, 
that  he  might  not  be  witnefs  to  his  father’s  humi¬ 
liation  ;  but,  being  informed  of  his  illnefs,  he 
haftened  to  Chinon,  and  finding  him  fo  exceeding 
weak  that  he  could  not  fit  up  in  his  bed,  he  gently 
raifed  his  drooping  head,  and  fupported  it  upon 
his  own  bofom.  Henry  fetched  a  deep  figh  j  and 
turning  his  languid  eyes  upon  him,  faid,  «  My 
deareft  fon,  as  you  have,  in  all  dangers,  behaved 
yourfelf  mod  dutifully  and  affectionately  to  me, 
doing  all  that  the  belt  of  fons  could  do  ;  fo  will  I 
if  God  permit  me  to  recover  from  this  ficknefs, 
make  fuch  returns  to  you  as  the  belt  of  fathers  can 
make,  and  place  you  among  the  greateft  and  moft 
powerful  fubjects  in  all  my  dominions.  But  fhould 
death  prevent  my  fulfilling  this  intention,  may 
God,  to  whom  the  recompence  of  all  goodnefs  be¬ 
longs,  reward  you  for  me."  «  I  have  no  with,” 
replied  the  fon,  “  but  that  you  may  recover  and 
be  happy.”  After  thefe  words,  Geoffrey  rofe  up ; 
and,  unable  to  reftrain  his  gufhing  tears,  left  the 
room.  But,  hearing  that  no  hopes  of  life  re¬ 
mained,  he  returned  to  perform  the  laft  dqties  to 
his  father,  who,  awakened  from  a  kind  of  trance 
by  his  lamentations,  opened  his  eyes,  which  had 
been  for  fome  time  clofed,  and  knowing  him,  en¬ 
deavoured  with  a  faint  voice  to  exprefs  his  defire, 
that  he  fhould  obtain  the  bifhopric  of  Winchefter’ 
or  the  archbifhopric  of  York.  Then  taking  a  ring 
of  great  value  from  his  finger,  gave  it-to  him  with 
his  laft  bleffing,  and  ordered  that  another,  which 
was  kept  in  his  treafury  as  a  precious  jewel,  fhould 
alfo  be  delivered  to  him.  After  which  he  funk 
down,  and  in  a  fhort  time  expired. 


No  fooner  had  the  breath  left  the  body,  than  it 
was  treated  with  even  more  indecency  than  that  of 
his  great  grand-father  William  the  Conqueror;  for 
his  lervants,  after  rifiinghis  wardrobe,  ftripped  the 
royal  corpfe  naked;  in  which  uncomely  manner  it 
continued,  till  one  of  the  pages,  lefs  brutal  than 
the  reft,  threw  over  it  a  fhort  mantle.  The  next 
day  Richard  came  to  fee  the  dead  body  of  his 
father,  and  on  viewing  it  was  ftruck  with  horror 
and  remorfe;  when  the  attendants,  obferving  that, 
at  that  very  inftant  blood  iftued  from  the  mouth 
and  noftrils  of  the  corpfe,  he  exclaimed,  according 
to  a  vulgar  fuperftition,  that  he  had  been  his 
father’s  murderer ;  and  exprefted,  though  too  late, 
that  his  undutiful  conduct  had  brought  his  indul¬ 
gent  parent  to  an  untimely  end. 

Thus  died  Henry  II.  on  the  fixth  of  July,  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
fiftn  of  his  reign.  By  his  queen  Eleanor  he  had 
five  fons,  two  of  whom  only,  namely,  Richard  III. 
and  John,  his  youngeft,  furvived  him  :  but 
Geoffrey,  his  fourth  fon,  left  Arthur,  who  was 
duke  of  Brittany.  He  had  three  daughters ; 
Maud,  married  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,-  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Alphonio,  king  of  Caftile ;  and  Joan, 
confort  to  William  II.  lurnamed  the  Good,  king 
of  Sicily.  Henry  alfo  had  feveral  natural  children. 
By  the  fair  Rofamond,  daughter  of  lord  Clifford, 
he  had  Geoffrey,  and  William  Longe-efpee,  or 
Long-fword.  This  lady  was  his  firft  miftrefs,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  beauty  in  England.  Being 
then  married,  he  might  probably  be  afraid  of  his 
queen’s  jealoufy,  and  folicitous  to  hide  his  in¬ 
trigue  from  her  knowledge  ;  which  he  might  think 
Ft  ill  more  necelfary  when  ihe  was  with  him  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  this  may  have  given  rife  to  the  romantic 
tradition  mentioned  by  Brompton,  of  his  having 
made  a  kind  of  labyrinth  in  his  palace  of  Wood- 
ftock,  to  conceal  his  miftrefs  from  the  fight  and 
vengeance  of  his  queen;  but  the  tale  of  her  having 
been  poifoned  in  that  place  by'  Eleanor,  has  not 
the  leaft  foundation  in  authentic'  hiftory.  Before 
her  death,  fhe  retired  to  the  nunnery  of  Godftow, 
near  Oxford,  and  there  died.  Henry  beftowed 
large  revenues  on  the  convent ;  in  return  for  which 
he  required,  that  lamps  ihould  be  kept  perpetually 
burning  about  the  remains  of  fair  Rofamond,  which 
were  placed  near  the  high  altar,  in  a  tomb  covered 
with  filk  :  but  under  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr, 
Hugh,  biihop  of  Lincoln,  commanded  them  to  be 
taken  frofri  thence,  as  being  unworthy  of  fo  holy  a 
place;  upon  which  they  were  removed  to  the 
chapter-houfe  of  the  nunnery,  and  there  interred. 
There  is  a  ftory  related  of  one  Morgan,  a  Welch¬ 
man,  provoft  of  Beverley,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
natural  fon  of  Henry,  by  the  lady  of  a  knight, 
named  Ralph  Bloct;  but  this  pretence  feems  to 
have  been  founded  on  nothing  but  the  man’s  own 
vanity  and  madnefs.  Henry  is  likewife  faid  to 
have  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Alice,  lifter  to  the 
French  king,  and  even  to  have  had  a  child  by  her; 
but  this  ftory  is  ftill  wTorfe  founded  than  the  former. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Richard,  to  whom  Alice 
was  betrothed,  made  ufeof  this  pretence  for  refufing 
to  marry  that  princefs. 

Char  after  of  Henry  II. 

His  perfon  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  yet  robuft 
and  well-proportioned.  His  features,  which  were 
good,  formed  a  dignity  of  afpedt;  and  when  his 
mind  was  ferene,  his  eyes  had  a  remarkable  fvveet- 
nefs ;  but  when  angry,  they  fparkled  with  indig¬ 
nant  fire.  His  paflionate  temper  was  one  among 
his  imperfections.  Upon  any  hidden  provocation, 
he  could  not  command  the  firft  emotions  of  his 
rage;  though,  at  other  times,  he  poflefled  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence. 
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Yet  this  infirmity  never  betrayed  him  into  furious 
or  cruel  adtions,  but  only  broke  out  into  words ; 
nor  did  his  anger  laft  long;  and  when  he  was  cool, 
he  became  gentle  and  humane.  As  his  countenance 
was  lively,  fo  his  converfation  was  engaging.  He 
preferved  almoft  an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  health, 
preventing  corpulency,  to  which  he  was  inclined, 
by  an  abftemious  diet,  and  frequent  exercife,  par¬ 
ticularly  hunting.  He  was  tenderly  compaffionate 
to  all  perfons  in  diftrefs ;  and  his  good  ceconomy 
feemed  chiefly  employed  in  providing  an  ample 
fund  for  his  charity  and  bounty.  Befides  what  he 
laid  out  in  occasional  adts  of  munificence,  fomeof 
which  were  extraordinary  great,  he  afiigned  the 
tenth  part  of  the  provilions  of  his  houfhold  to  be 
conftantly  given  in  daily  alms  to  the  poor.  His 
treafures  were  open  to  all  men  of  merit ;  but  he 
was  particularly  liberal  in  his  prefents  to  Grangers 
who  came  to  vifit  his  court,  as  many  did,  drawn  by 
his  fame,  which  was  every  were  high  and  illuftrious. 
When  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  leifure,  he  had  always  recourfe  to  books,  or 
the  converfation  of  learned  and  ingenious  men. 
His  palace  was  a  kind  of  academy,  and  his  table  a 
fichool,  where  the  moft  abftrufe  points  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  difeufled.  Nor  was  his  reading  of  that 
ufelefs  kind  which  forms  the  pedant,  or  a  mere 
learned  man;  to  letters  he  joined  erudition;  to 
erudition,  knowledge.  His  affedlions,  as  well  as 
his  enmities,  were  warm  and  durable;  and  his  long 
experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  men,  never  de- 
ltroyed  the  fociability  of  his  temper.  He  was  fo 
conftant  in  friendfhips,  and  chofc  his  minifters  with 
fuch  diferetion,  that  not  one  of  thofe  he  principally 
trufted  wai  ever  difgraced,  except  Becket,  who 
rather  quitted  than  loft  the  place  he  had  gained  in 
his  heart.  Thofe  who  are  moft  fteady  in  their  at¬ 
tachments,  are  generally  moft  apt  to  retain  their 
averfions ;  and  thofe  whom  this  prince  once  hated, 
he  could  feldom  be  perfuaded  to  admit  again  to  a 
fhare  in  his  favour.  Yet,  with  a  generous  cle¬ 
mency,  he  pardoned  rebellions  and  other  offences 
committed  againft  himfelf.  Some  gentlemen  of 
his  court  being  accufed  in  his  prefence,  of  having, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
talked  of  him  difrefpe&fully  and  to  his  difhonour, 
they  did  not  deny  the  words  laid  to  their  charge; 
but,  in  excufe  alledged,  they  were  fpoken  when 
difordered  with  liquor.  On  this  apology  he  dif- 
miffed  them  all  without  any  punifhment,  and  re¬ 
tained  no  unkind  fentiments  or  refentment  towards 
them  or  the  bifhop.  An  admirable  proof  of  true 
magnanimity,  and  fuch  which  is  found  in  few 
princes  ;  who  are  often  more  angry  at  any  liberty 
taken  with  their  perfons,  than  at  an  adl  of  high 
treafon  againft  their  crown. 

He  lived  with  his  intimate  friends  in  the  moft 
eafy  familiarity ;  but  though  he  fported  with  his 
nobility,  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  ever  contami¬ 
nated  himfelf  with  the  low  fociety  of  buffoons,  or 
any  of  thofe  who  find  accefs  to  the  leifure  hours  of 
princes,  by  miniftering  to  their  vices,  or  foothing 
their  follies. 

His  favourite  diverfion  was  hunting,  in  which  he 
followed  the  cuftom  of  his  anceftors.  When  not 
reading,  or  in  Council,  he  had  always  in  his  hand  a 
fword,  a  hunting  fpear,  or  a  bow  and  arrows.  He 
rofc  by  break  of  day ;  purfued  the  chace  till  even¬ 
ing  with  unabated  ardour;  and  when  he  came 
home,  though  all  his  fervants  were  tired  with  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  he  would  not  fit  down,  but  was  upon 
his  feet  continually,  except  at  his  meals,  which  he 
ufually  made  very  fhort.  Even  while  he  was  con¬ 
futing  on  bufinefs  with  his  minifters,  he  flood  or 


walked.  From  a  habit  of  exercife  he  was  fo  inde¬ 
fatigable,  that  if  occafion  required,  he  w'ould  per¬ 
form  in  one  day  a  journey  of  three  or  four  to  an 
ordinary  traveller;  by  which  expedition  he  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  unexpectedly  before  his  enemies, 
difconcertcd  the  meafures  that  W'ere  taken  againft 
him,  and  crufhed  the  firft  motions  to  rebellion 
or  fedition,  even  in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  all 
the  feveral  ftates  that  were  under  his  government. 

The  frequent  progrefs  he  made  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  w'ere  very  beneficial  to  his  people:  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  the  good  order  of  the  cities,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
trade,  being  thus  under  his  immediate  infpeCtion. 
He  was  the  foul  of  his  kingdom,,  pervading  every 
part  of  it,  and  animating  the  whole  with  his  adtive 
prefence.  Nor  were  his  cares  for  the  public  inter¬ 
rupted  by  luxury,  or  the  powers  of  his  mind  relaxed 
or  difordered  by  excefs.  He  was  conftantly  fober, 
and  often  abftemious  both  in  eating  and  drinking; 
and  in  his  drefs  he  affedted  the  utmoft  fimplicity, 
defpifing  all  Superfluous  ornaments,  that  might 
hinder  his  exercife,  or  evidence  an  effeminate  regard 
to  his  perfon. 

His  predominant  pleafure  was  a  love  of  women, 
of  whofe  attractions  he  was  too  fenfible,  and  too 
defirous  of  pleating  them  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
There  are  feveral  inftances  upon  record  of  Henry’s 
incontinence,  but  not  of  that  luftful  kind  which 
influenced  the  eighth  king  of  his  name ;  for 
in  his  love  for  Rofamond,  or  any  other  lady, 
there  w7as  no  other  weaknefs  or  criminality,  than 
w'hat  wras  infeparable  from  the  paflion  itfelf,  irregu¬ 
larly  indulged.  Nor  was  he  lavifh  in  bellowing 
either  honours  or  riches  on  their  relations,  or  de¬ 
pendants.  No  worthlefs  man  ever  rofe  to  power 
by  their  favour ;  nor  worthy  man  ever  incurred  dif- 
grace  at  court  by  their  malice.  Henry  wras  indeed 
too  often  a  lover;  but  he  was  always  a  king. 

It  was  a  happy  circumftance  to  Henry’s  govern¬ 
ment,  that  his  dominions  in  Britain,  and  thofe  on 
the  continent,  were  nearly  equal  in  value.  The 
fortunate  feizure  of  William,  king  of  Scotland, 
with  the  acts  of  fubmiflion  and  homage  he  entered 
into,  fecured  Henry  from  all  domeftic  troubles  ; 
but  it  was  not  fo  with  regard  to  his  dominions  on 
the  continent.  There  he  had  powerful  rivals, 
who  improved  the  difeontents  of  his  fons  and  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  at  laft  proved  too  Strong  for  him  to 
lubdue.  This  occafioned  a  great  difference  in  his 
policy  refpeCling  both  people.  In  proportion  as 
his  French  Subjects  were  mutinous  and  rebellious, 
the  Englifh  were  relieved  and  encouraged.  Henry 
foon  reaped  the  happy  fruits  of  this  conduct,  and 
what  at  firft  fprung  from  neceftity,  flowed  at  laft 
from  choice.  He  w^ell  knew  that  in  feveral  pre¬ 
ceding  reigns,  thofe  periods  wrere  alone  profperous 
and  eafy  to  the  government,  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  confulted.  His  own  experience 
confirmed  this  obfervation;  nor  could  he  have  been 
able  to  maintain  his  ground  againft  the  intrigues  of 
his  queen,  the  rebellion  of  his  fons,  and  the  per¬ 
fidious  ftratagems  of  the  crafty  Philip,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Support  of  England,  reconciled  to  his 
government,  by  his  aCts  in  favour  of  public  liberty; 
fo  that  it  wras  owing  to  Henry’s  good  fenfe,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  that  Englifh  freedom 
once  more  reared  itf  head,  during  this  reign. 
Upon  the  whole,  Henry  II.  was  poffeffed  of  every 
accomplifhment,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  could 
fit  him  for  the  high  ftation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  may  juftly  be  ranked  among  the  moft  illuftri¬ 
ous  monarchs  that  ever  fat  upon  the"  Englifh 
throne.  * 
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CHAP.  II. 

R  I  C  H  A  R  D  I. 

His  coronation  attended  with  an  inhuman  maffacre  of  the  Jews — His  preparations  and  expedients ,  by  which  he 
raifed  money  for  the  Crufade — Sets  out  for  the  Holy  Land  with  Philip  king  of  France — His  principal  tranf ac¬ 
tions  and  exploits  in  the  courfe  of  that  expedition — On  his  return  to  England ,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Leopold , 
by  whom  he  is  kept  for  fame  time  a  clofe  prifoner ,  and  then  delivered  to  the  emperor ,  Henry  VI.  who  not  only 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon ,  but  loaded  him  with  irons — Recovers  his  liberty ,  upon  paying  a  ranfom  of  one,  hun¬ 
dred  thouf and  marks,,  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our  prefent  money — Diforders  in  England  during 
ins  abfence — Upon  his  arrival  there  is  crowned  a  fecond  time  at  Winchejler — A  war  with  France— The  manner 
of  his  death  and  character. 


A.  D.  n  8q  B  I  CHARD,  on  account  of  his 
'  JCV  Angular  fortitude  obtained  the 
furname  o 1  Coeur  do  Lion,  or  iion’s  heart.  At  the 
time  of  his  father’s  deceafe,  he  was  in  France; 
where  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  he 
repaired  to  Rouen,  and  was  inverted  with  the  ducal 
crown  of  Normandy ;  after  which  he  parted  over 
to  England,  and  was  crowned,  without  oppolition, 
on  the  third  of  December,  at  Weftminfter.  His 
contrition  for  his  undutiful  behaviour  to  his  father 
was  fo  fincere,  as  to  influence  him  after  his  fuc- 
cellion,  in  the  choice  of  his  minirters  and  fervants. 
Thofe  who  had  affifted  him  in  his  unnatural  re¬ 
bellion,  inftead  of  being  raifed  to  the  ports  of  ho¬ 
nour  they  expedted,  had  the  mortification  to'  find 
they  were  hated  and  defpifed ;  while  his  father’s 
faithful  minirters,  who  had  expofed  all  the  bafe  ex¬ 
ploits  of  his  fons,  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  continued  in  the  offices  they  had  with  honour 
difcharged  for  their  former  mafter.  One  of  his 
firft  adds  of  regal  power,  was  releafing  Eleanor, 
queen  dowager,  from  her  confinement,  and  in- 
trufted  her  with  the  government  of  England  during 
his  abfence.  He  remembered  not  the  unnatural 
part  fhe  had  adlcd  in  arming ’children  agaiiyft  their 
indulgent  parent,  and  facrificing  the  lives  ofthou- 
fands  at  the  altar  of  jealoufy. 

His  bounty  to  his  brother  John  was  profufe. 
Befides  confirming  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  four 
thoufand  marks  a  year,  bellowing  on  him  the 
country  of  Montague  in  Normandy,  and  marrying 
him  to  Avifa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefteiq 
he  conferred  on  him  the  whole  eftate  of  William 
Peverell,  which  had  been  efeheated  to  the  crown; 
he  alfo  delivered  to  him  feven  earldoms,  and  even 
put  him  in  pofleffion  of  eight  caftles,  with'  all  the 
honours  annexed  to  them. 

Richard,  lincehis  arrival  in  England,  had  gene¬ 
rally  refided  at  Winchefter;  hut  in  the  beginning 
of  December  he  fet  out  for  London,  in  order  to 
be  crowned.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Baldwin,  archbirtiop  of  Canterbury,  and  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence;  but  the  zeal  of  the  people 
againfi  infidels,  which  was  excited  by  the  king’s  in¬ 
tended  crufade,  broke  out  in  a  very  remarkable 
and  cruel  manner  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 

1  he  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion,  were  beheld 
with  little  lefs  indignation  than  the  Mahometans. 

1  hey  had  amaffed  great  riches,  by  lending  money 
on  exorbitant  intereft.  Richard  well  knowing  the 
difpofition  ol  his  fubjedts  towards  the  Jews,  pub- 
Iifhed  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  their  appearance 
at  the  coronation;  but  fomeof  them  bringing  him 
large  prefents  from  their  nation,  prefumed  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  merit,  to  approach  the  hall  in 
which  he  dined ;  and  being  difeovered,  were  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  infults  of  the  populace,  who  took  the 
opportunity,  under  cover  of  the  king’s  edidt,  for 
venting  their  refentment  againffctheni."'  They  were 
obliged  to  fly ;  the  people  purfued  them  ;  and  a 
rumour  was  immediately  circulated,  that  the  king 
had  iffued  orders  to  maffacre  all  the  Hebrews.  The 
report  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  vulgar  prejudices, 
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that  the  fuppofed  command  was  executed  in  an  in¬ 
dent  on  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  cruel  murderers.  Thofe  who  rtaid 
at  home  were  expofed  to  equal  danger  :  the  popu¬ 
lace,  inrtigated  by  rapacity  and  zeal,  broke  into 
their  houles,  which  they  plundered,  after  having 
killed  the  owners ;  where  the  Jew's  barricaded 
their  doors,  and  defended  their  property,  the  rabble 
fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  made  their  way  through 
the  flames  to  commit  their  deteftable  ads  of  pillage, 
and  to  gratify  their  thirft  for  blood.  The  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  mob  in  London,  which  the  civil 
power  could  with  difficulty  rertrain,  continued  their 
outrages  to  an  alarming  degree :  the  houfes  of  rich 
citizens,  though  Chriftians,  were  next  attacked  and 
plundered  ;  till  w'earinefs  and  fatiety  at  laft  put  an 
end  to  the  riot,  fo  horrible,  and  inconfiftent  with 
humanity  :  yet  Glanville,  the  judiciary,  when  em¬ 
powered  by  the  king  to  find  out  the  authors  of 
thefe  crimes,  fo  many  confiderable  citizens  w  ere  in¬ 
volved  in  the- guilt,  that  it  w  as  thought  moft  pru¬ 
dent  to  drop  the  profecution,  and  very  few  fuffered 
on  this  occafion.  Nor  did  the  diforders  flop  at 
London.  The  inhabitants  of  other  cities  of  Eng¬ 
land,  hearing  of  this  (laughter  of  the  Jews,  imitated 
the  barbarous  example.  In  York,  five  hundred  of 
thofe  people,  .who  had  retired  into  the  caftle  for 
fafety,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  defend  it,  mur¬ 
dered  their  waves  and  children,  cart  the  dead  bodies 
over  the  walls,  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews, 
ran  to  the  cathedral  where  the  bonds  were  kept, 
and  made  a  folemn  bonfire  of  thofe  papers.  The 
king  did  all  in  his  power  to  manifeft  his  difpleafure 
againrt  the  authors  of  this  inhuman  tragedy.  He 
publifhed  an  edict,  rtrictly  forbidding  any  infult  to 
be  offered  to  the  Jew  s,  w  hom  lie  declared  to  be 
under  his  immediate  protedlion. 

Richard  had  taken  the  crofs  from  the  hands  of 
the  archbirtiop  of  Tours,  and  was  now  determined 
to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  in  perfon. 
He  wras  indeed  more  a  foldier  than  a  devotee ;  and 
to  gratify  his  paflion  for  military  glory,  and  gather 
laurels  in  the  field  of  Palcfiine,  he  fcrupled  not  to 
facrifice  at  once  the  intereft  of  his  crown,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  His  w  hole  attention  was 
now  engrorted  in  forming  fchemes  for  railing 
money -to  defray  neceflary  expences.  His  father’s 
treafures  amounted  to  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
marks,  and  he  refolved  to  augment  that  fum  by 
every  expedient,  however  pernicious  it  might  be  to 
his  fubjedts  or  himfelf.  The  bifhop  of  Ely  dying 
without  will,  he  confifcated  his  eftate,  which  was 
very  confiderable.  He  put  to  fale  the  manors  and 
revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  even  difpofed  of  the 
great  feal  to  William  Longchamp,  his  prime  mi- 
riifter.  Ralph  de  Glanville,  chief  judiciary,  expof- 
tulated  with  him  on  thefe  proceedings,  as  derogatory 
to  his  own  dignity,  and  oppreflive  to  his  fubjedts. 
The  king  replied,  “  That  he  would  fell  the  city 
of  London  itfelf,  if  he  could  find  a  purchafer.” 
This  anfwer  (hocked  the  upright  judiciary.  He 

was 
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was  alarmed  for  his  country,  and  remondrated 

freely  with  the  king  on  the  confequences  that  mull 
attend  fuch  precipitate  meafures.  But  Richard  fo 
highly  refented  the  liberty  taken  by  his  judiciary, 
that  he  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  committed* 
him  to  prifon ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  his 
freedom  at  the  pricp  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds. 
Upon  which  he  fold  the  poll:  of  jufticiary  to  the 
biihop  of  Durham  for  a  thoufand  marks;  arid  the 
fame  prelate  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumber¬ 
land  for  his  life.  Many  of  thofe  who  we’re  en¬ 
gaged  to  join  thecrufade,  having  repented  of  their 
vow,  purchafed  the  liberty  of  violating  it;  and 
Richard,  who  was  in  Iefs  need  of  men  than  money, 
on  thofe  conditions,  having  obtained  a  bull  from  pOpe 
Clement,  difpenfed  with  their  attendance.  So  negli¬ 
gent  was  he  of  the  future  intered  and  honour  of  the 
crown  of  England,  that  he  fold  the  vaffalage  of  Scot¬ 
land,  together  with  the  fortreffes  of  Roxborough  and 
Berwick,  for  fo  fmall  a  ium  as  ten  thoufand  marks, 
and  agreed  to  accept  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  merely  for  the  territories  that  prince  held  in 
England.  All  ranks  and  Rations  among  the  Eng- 
lilli,  were  indeed  oppreffed  by  numerous  exactions. 
Offices  of  inquifition  into  the  behaviourofmagiflrates 
were  ereCted,  not  for  reformation  but  oppreffiom 
The  innocent  and  guilty  fullered  in  common,  and 
nothing  but  paying  large  fums  into  the  king’s 
coffers,  gave  fafety  to  the  one  or  indemnity  to  the 
other.  Such  were  the  arts  by  which  this  brave, 
ill-fated,  and  worfe  judging  prince,  reduced  the 
patrimony  of  the  crown,  exhaulted  the  fubftance  of 
his  people,  and  prodituted  the  juftice  of  his  coun- 
try,  merely  to  procure  a  temporary  fupply,  for  fa- 
tisfying  his  unbounded  vanity. 

Yet,  though  Richard  thus  lacrificed  every  confi- 
deration  to  the  fuppofed  fuccefs  of  a  romantic  en- 
terpi  ize,  his  conduct  had  fo  little  the  appearance  of 
real  fan&ity,  that  Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  who 
fiom  the  merit  of  being  a  zealous  preacher  for  the 
crufade,  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  fpeaking 
the  boldeff  truths,  advifed  him  to  get  rid  of  his 
pride,  aval  ice,  and  voluptuoufhefs,  which  he  termed 
the  king’s  favourite  daughters.  "  You  advife  well,’* 
replied  Richard,  «  and  I  difpofe  of  the  firft  to  the 
1  emplars,  of  the  fecond  to  the  Benedictines,  and  of 
the  third  to  my  prelates.’1 

Richard  s  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
tnimRration  of  public  affairs  during  his  abfence ; 
in  fettling  of  which,  he  purfued  the  dictates  of  his 
own  caprice,  without  confulting  his  council,  and 
againft  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  nation ;  leaving 
Hugh,  biihop  of  Durham,  and  Longchamp,  biihop 
of  Ely,  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  was  a 
Norman,  of  mean  birth,  who  by  art  and  addrefs 
had  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  favour.  He  had 
before  created  him  chancellor,  and  now  engaged 
the  pope  to  invefthim  with  legatine  authority,  that 
both  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  pow'er  being  cen- 
tered  in  him,  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  fecure 
the  public  tranquillity.  Four  of  the  principal 
barons  _  were  appointed  their  affiffants  and  coun- 
iellors  in  the  adminiffration. 

A .  D.  1 1 QO.  thus  provided  for  the  fafety 

of  his  kingdom,  Richard  paffed  over 
to  the  continent,  and  had  an  interview  with  Philip 
at  Gue  de  St.  Remi,  in  order  to  fettle  finally  the 
meafures  during  the  whole  expedition.  Here  they 
appointed  the  firft  place  of  their  rendezvous  to  be 
m  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  -on  the  borders  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Here  alfo  the  two  kings  fwore  mutually 
to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  peace,  pledged  their 
faith  not  to  invade  each  other’s  dominions  during 
the  crufade,  exchanged  the  oaths  of  their  principal 
nobility  to  the  fame  effect,  and  fubjeCted  themfelves 
in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  to  the  penalty  of  inter¬ 
dicts  and  excommunications,  if  they  ever  violated 
this  religious  engagement.  And  it  was  determined 

m  order  to  prevent  the  calamities  which  hitherto 
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attended  all  the  crufadcs,  to  conduCt  their  armies 
to  Paleffine  by  fe a,  that  by  means  of  their  naval 
power,  they  might  open  a  communication  with 
their  own  Hates,  and  all  the  weftern  ports  of  Europe. 
Every  thing  being  thus  fettled,  Richard,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pilgrims ’s  Raff  at  Tours,  repaired  to  Ve¬ 
zelay,  where,  being  joined  by  the  king  of  France, 
they  reviewed  their  forces,  amounting  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men. 

The  two  armies  now  feparated,  Philip  taking  the 
road  to  Genoa,  and  Richard  thatofMarfeiiles,  their 
refpective  fleets  having  received  inflrudions  to 
rendezvous  at  thofe  parts  ;  Richard  waited  eh  dir 
days  at  MaHeillcs,  when  his  fleet  not  arriving, °he 
hired  twenty  gallies,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked 
for  Medina  in  Sicily,  leaving  orders  for  the  whole 
fleet  to  follow'  him  with  all  expedition.  This  order 
was  punctually  obeyed  ;  the  fleet  arrived  fafe  at 
Medina,  where  they  found  the  king  of  France  with 
his  whole  navy,  ready  to  join  them;  and  at  this 
place  they  Raid  all  the  winter.  During  this  in¬ 
terval  of  time  thofe  feuds  and  animofities  fird  broke 
out,  which  ultimately  defeated  the  principal  dciigrx 
of  the  expedition.  It  was  not  indeed  reafonable  to 
expect,  that  two  kings,  competitors  in  power,  and 
rivals  in  honour,  w  ould  long  continue  to  aCt  in 
concert,  and  facrifice  their  own  padions  to  the  in~ 
tcicR  of  the  crulade.  Eould  this  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  intention  would  have  been  anfwcred, 
and  the  Holy  Land  entirely  recovered  from  the  in¬ 
fidels.  But  the  torch  of  difeord  was  lighted  up 
by  the  hand  of  jealoufy.  Philip  could  riot  behold, 
without  envy,  the  forces  Of  his  rival  in  glory  fo 
much  fuperior  to  his  own  ;  the  power  of  Richard 
filled  the  bread  of  Philip  with  malignity  ;  who  be¬ 
ing  politic  and  deceitful,  did  not  fail  to  take  every 
advantage  againR  him  ;  and  thus  that  harmony, 
which  was  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  under¬ 
taking,  w'as  entirely  broken. 

William  II.  the  laR  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
had  married  Jane,  Richard’s  fiRer ;  but  he  dying 
without  iffue,  Tancred,  his  natural  brodrer,  feized 
the  throne  of  Sicily.  Tancred  having  put  the 
queen  dowager,  Richard  s  fiRer,  into  confinement, 
and  rctufed  to  put  her  in  polleffion  of  her  money 
and  efleCts,  to  which  die  claimed  a  right  on  the. 
part  of  her  hufband,  her  brother  Richard  demanded 
the  redoration  of  both  with  her  liberty.  Tancred 
complied  immediately  with  the  lad  demand,  and 
the  lady  was  fent  from  Palermo  to  Richard,  with 
a  very  fplendid  convoy.  He  alfo  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Richard,  who  agreed  that  his  nephew, 
Arthur,  the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  fliould  marry 
one  of  Tancred ’s  daughters. 

But  before  thefe  terms  of  friendffiip  were  fettled, 
Richard,  jealous  both  of  Tancred  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Medina,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  having  feized  a  fmall  fort  which  com¬ 
manded  the  harbour,  kept  himfelf  upon  his  guard 
againR  any  furprize.  The  citizens  taking  umbrage 
at  this,  mutual  infults  and  attacks  paffed  between 
them  and  the  Englifh.  Philip,  whole  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  city,  had  a  conference  with 
Richard,  to  accommodate  the  quarrel.  But  while 
the  two  kings,  w  ho  met  in  the  fields,  were  engaged 
in  difeourfe  on  this  fubjedt,  a  body  of  Sicilians  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  drawing  towards  them  ;  upon  which 
Richard,  with  a  body  of  his  troops  pufhed  forward 
in  order  to  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  movement.  The  Englifh  wanting  only  a 
pretence  for  attacking  them,  drove  them  into  the 
town,  and  entered  with  them  at  the  gates;  Richard 
made  ufe  of  his  authority  to  prevent  their  plunder¬ 
ing  the  defencelefs  inhabitants  ;  but  in  token  of 
his  vi&rory,  or  in  order  to  humble  them,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Randard  of  England  to  be  eroded  on 
the  wall.  Philip,  confidering  the  city  as  his  head 
quarters,  ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  but  Richard  fent  to  let  him  know,  that  though 
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he  himfelf  was  willing  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
offence,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  done  by 
others  ;  and  if  the  French  king  attempted  fuch  an 
infult,  it  would  be  attended  with  an  eftuiion  ol  blood. 
Philip  fatisfied  with  this  kind  of  haughty  iub- 
miflion,  recalled  his  orders,  and  the  dillei  ence,  in 
appearance,  was  accommodated,  though  the  re¬ 
mains  of  rancour  and  jtaloufy  ffdl  fubfifted  in  their 

breads.  ..  ,  .  . 

The  Sicilian  prince  was  foon  fcrffible,  that  he 
could  not  hope  lor  fafety,  only  by  fubmitting  to  all 
Richard’s  demands;  and  Tancred  agreed  to  pay  to 
Richard  twenty  then  land  ounces- of  gold,  for  his 
lifter’s  dower,  and  twenty  thoufand  more  for  his 
acquittance  of  all  his  claim  to  the  moveables  F  it 
by  the  late  king.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  lan¬ 
ded  was  at  this  very  time,  under  apprehenftons  ol 
an  invalion  from  the  Saracens,  and  from  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  This  perhaps  difpofed  him  the  more 
readily  to-  pay  down  luch  exorbitant  fums ;  but 
he  received  another  valuable  conftderation  ;  for 
he  not  only  procured  the  king  ol  England  to  be¬ 
come  guarantee  for  the  poflefiion  ol  his  throne, 
but  alfo  the  oath  of  all  his  nobility,  who  engaged 
that  Richard  Ihould  dclend  him,  with  all  his 
forces,  againft  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  I  his 
ftipulation  not  being  agreeable  to  Philip,  it  was 
now  propofed  by  the  two  monarclis,  to  oo\  iatc 
future  contentions  by  a  folemn  treaty,  which  when 
brought  upon  the  carpet,  inftead  ol  bringing 
matters  to  an  amicable  conclufion,  became  tne 
occafton  of  new  difputes.  In  one  ol  thefe,  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Philip’s  family  was  deeply  concerned. 
Richard  when  only  heir  to  the  crown,  had  infilled . 
on  his  being  allowed  to  marry  Alice  ol  France  >-but 
after  his  having  afeended  the  throne,  he  no  longei 
mentioned  that  alliance,  and  was  now  preparing  to 
efpoufe  Berengaria,  daughter  ol  Sanchez,  king  ol 
Navarre,  with  whom  he  became  enamoured,  during 
his  ftay  in  Guienne;  and  queen  Eleanor  was  daily 
expected  to  arrive  at  Meffina  with  that  princefs. 
When  Philip  therefore  renewed  his  application  for 
marrying  his  lifter  Alice,  Richard  gave  him  an  ab - 
folute  refufal.  Tancred,  who  wilhed  for  his  own 
fecurity  to  inflame  their  mutual  hatred,  employed 
an  artifice  that  might  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  He  fhewed  Richard  a  letter,  figned 
by  the  French  king,  and  delivered  to  him,  as  he 
pretended,  by  the  dukeof  Burgundy;  wherein  Philip 
deft  red  Tancred  to  fall  upon  the  quarters  of  the 
Englifh  ;  and  promifed  to  aflift  in  putting  them  to 
theMword.  The  unwary  Richard  gave  credit  to 
the  information  ;  but  complained  ol  this  treachery 
to  Philip,  who  denied  the  letter,  and  charged  Tail¬ 
ored  with  forgery  and  lalfehood;  on  which  Richard 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  entirely  fatisfied.^ 

.  In  the  beginning  of  February,. 

A.  U.  1 1 9 1  -  R^hard  received  an  account,  that  his 
mother  and  the  princels  Berengaria,  were  arrived  at 
Naples  ;  upon  which  he  fent  his  gallies  to  attend 
and  bring  them  to  Meffina.  Philip  convinced  of 
the  infidelity  of  Alice,  permitted  Richard  to  give 
his  hand  to  Berengaria ;  and  having  fettled  all  other 
controverftes  with  the  kingof  England,  that  monarch 
let  fail  for  the  Holy  Land,  having  for  fome  time 
been  inceffantly  importuned  by  the  Chriftians,  who 
were  carrying  on  the  liege  of  Acre. 

Richard  waited  fome  time  for  the  arrival  of  his 
mother  and  Berengaria,  when  they  joined  him  every 
thing  was  prepared  with  the  utmoil  expedition  for 
their  departure.  Queen  Eleanor  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  Berengaria  and  his  lifter,  the  queen 
dowager  of  Sicily,  attended  him  on  the  expedition. 

The  large  fums  received  from  Tancred,  enabled 
Richard  to  make  great  additions  to  his  fleet,  which 
now  conlifted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fail  ol 
large  fhips,  and  fifty  three  w'ell  armed  gallies. 
This  fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Meffina,  met  with 
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a  violent  tempeft  ;  and  the  fquadron  in  which  the 
two  princeffes  were  embarked,  was,  on  the  twelfth 
of  April,  drove  on  the  coaft  of  Cyprus,  and  fome 
of  the  veffels  were  wrecked  near  Limilfo  in  that 
ifland.  Ifaac,  governor  of  Cyprus,  \Vho  had 
affumed  the  pompous  title  of  emperor,  plundered 
the  lhips  that  were  ftranded,  imprifoned  the  feamen 
and  palfengers,  and  evert  refufed  to  allow  the 
princeffes  liberty,  notwithftahding  their  dangerous, 
lituation,  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Limilfo.  Richard; 
enraged  at  hearing  this  cruel  trail  faction,  imme¬ 
diately  came  to  their  relief;  He  difembarked  hi3 
troops,  defeated  Ifaac;  who  oppofed  his  landing, 
entered  Limilfo  by  Form,  send  having  the  next  day 
obtained  a  fecond  victory,  obliged  Ifaac  to  furren- 
der  at  discretion,  and  placed  governors  over  the 
whole  ifland.  Here  the  king  married  Berengaria; 
who-  inftantly  embarking,  took  with  her  Ilaac’s 
daughter,  a  dangerous  rival,  who  wo's  thought  to 
have  feduced  the  affections  of  her  hufband. 

Richard  arrived  in  Paleftine,  when  the  liege  of 
Acre  or  Ptolemais,  had  been  carried  6if  above  tw6‘ 
years,  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  Chri ft itfn  armies 
m  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  been  defended  -by  thd 
utmoft  efforts  of  Saladin  and  the  Saracens.  The 
arrival  of  Richard  and  Philip  gave  new  life  to  the 
common  caufe ;  and  thefe  princes  ffiaring  in  the 
honour  and  danger  of  every  attack,  gave  hopes  of  & 
final  victory  over  the  infidels-.  Extraordinary  adts 
of  valour  were  performed,  by  the  emulation  between 
thefe  rival  kings ;  but  Richard,  animated  with 
a:  more  precipitant  courage,  drew  to  himfelf  the 
o-eneral  attention,  and  acquired  a  prodigious  repu¬ 
tation.  This  diftinguiffied  courage  in  the  king  of 
England,  raifed  a  flame  of  jealoufy  in  the  breaft  of 
Philip,  who  now  confidered  himfelf  as  totally  eclipfed 
by  the  valiant  exploits  of  the  former.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  variance  betw  een  Richard  and 
Philip,  as  the  length  of  the  flege  had  reduced  the  Sa¬ 
racen  garrifon  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners-;  and  in  return  for  their  lives, 

I  agreed  to  reftore  all  the  Chriftfon  captives.  Thus 
this  long  liege,  refembling  in  fome  particulars,  that 
of  Troy,  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  was  at  laft  brought  to  a  period, 
after  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  thoufand  Chriftians. 

The  city  having  furrendered,  was,  agreeable  to 
the  determination  of  arbitrators,  divided  between 
the  two  kings.  Philip  now  expreffed  a  defire  of 
returning  home.  Richard  contented  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  but  not  till  he  had  obtained  from  him  a  fo¬ 
lemn  vow-,  that  he  would  not  invade  his  territories, 
nor  fuffer  them  to  be  invaded  by  others,  during  his 
abfence.  The  future  behaviour  ol  Philip  plainly 
evinced,  what  confidence  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  man 
who  had  already  been  guilty  of  fo  many  inftances  of 
perfidy.  On  his  return  through  Italy,  he  complained 
to  the  pope  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received 
from  Richard,  whofe  intolerable  infolence,  he  ai¬ 
led  ged,  was  the  caufe  of  his  returning  Irom  the 

IS  crufade ;  at  the  fame  time  begging  abfolution  from 
his  holinefs,  from  the  vow  he  had  made,  in  order  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himfelf  for 
the  injuries  he  had  received.  The  pope  abfolved 
him  from-  his-  oath  in  quitting  the  crufade,  but 
ftridtly  enjoined  him  not  to  invade  Richard’s  terri¬ 
tories.  A  number  of  pilgrims  foon  followed  the 
example  of  Philip,  fo  that  to  Richard  was  left 
the  whole  charge  of  profeeuting  the  war,  which  he 
did  with  unremitting  ardour. 

The  ccufaders  now  under  Richard’s  command, 
rcfolved  to  open  the  campaign,  by  attempting  the 
liege  of  Afcalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  of  Jerufalem ;  and  with  a  view  of  gaining  a 
better  fupply  of  provisions,  marched  along  the  fea- 
coaff  of  Joppa.  Saladin,  in  order  to  interrupt 
their  paffage,  encamped  in  the  road  with  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thou  fond  men ;  and  this  oc- 
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cafioned  one  of  the  greateft  battles  which  any  age 
has  produced.  The  right  wing  of  the  Chrifhan 
army  was  commanded  by  James  d’Avefnes;  the 
left  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Saladin  had  con¬ 
cealed  part  of  his  troops  on  the  right  behind  fome 
hills  which  covered  them  from  the  light  of  the 
Chridians.  On  this  body  of  referve  he  placed  his 
preate  It  hopes  of  victory ;  and  therefore,  without 
altering  his  pofition,  waited  the.  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  began  the  aCtion  with  their  right  wing. 

The  Saracens  fupported  the  ihock  with  great  refo- 
lution  ;  and  by  the  fupenority  of  their  numbers, 
put  that  body  into  great  difordcr.  Theii  leader, 
James  d’Avefnes  was  Haiti,  in  endeavouring  to 
rally  his  broken  troops,  and  lead  them  once  more 
ao-ainft  the  infidels.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  at 
the  head  of  the  left  wing,  made  a  furious  charge 
upon  the  right  of  the  enemy,  who,  agreeable  to 
their  orders,  retreated  as  they  fought ;  whereby  the 
duke  was  deceived,  and  followed  them  to  a  conli- 
derable  dibance  from  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Saladin  perceiving  this,  ordered  the  ambulh  oe- 
hind  the  hills  to  move  forward.  Thefe  troops, 
furrounding  the  duke’s  forces,  made  a  dreadful 
daughter.  The  fate  of  the  Chriftian  army  now 
depended  on  Richard.  He  had  been  very  fuccefsful 
jn  his  attacks,  and  had  compelled  the  troops  that 
oppofed  him  to  retreat  in  diforder.  He  was  pur- 
fumg  them  when  informed  of  the  dangerous  iitua- 
tion^of  the  two  wings.  Upon  which,  marching 
immediately  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  alii  dance, 
he  fell  upon  the  victorious  troops  of  Saladin  with 
Rich  impetuofity,  that  he  icon  wrefted  from  them 
ihe  palm  of  victory  which  they  thought  to  have 
fee u red.  Richard,  on  this  occafion,  performed  the 
mod  adorn  filing  ads  of  valour;  and  thofe  who 
before  were  filled  with  envy,  were  now-  druck  with 
admiration.  One  of  the  Saracen  generals,  re¬ 
markable  for  his  drength  and  agility,  feeing  the 
wonders  which  Richard  performed,  thought  by 
'  ;he  conqued  of  fuch  a  warrior  to  grace  his  arms. 

He  therefore  fpurred  his  horfe,  and  advanced  againd 
the  brave  Engiidi  monarch.  So  didinguifhed  a 
combat  drew  the  attention  of  both  armies  ;  as  the 
event,  had  the  king  been  vanquifhed,  mud  ttfve 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  but  Richard,  after 
having  received  a  droke  from  the  inlidel,  aimed  a 
blow’  with  fuch  force  that  it  divided  his  head  from 
his  body,  and  falling  adant,  took  away  part  of  the 
Saracen’s  flioulder.  The  battle  was  now  renewed 
with  more  fury  than  before;  it  feemed  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  to  the  fpot  where  Richard  fought  in  perfon ; 
every  fword  was  aimed,  every  weapon  directed, 
either  to  dedroy  or  protect  him.  The  brave  earl  of 
Leiceder  dod  his  liberty,  fighting  at  the  fide  of  his 
niafter,  by  whom  he  was  generoufly  refeued  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own.  Saladin  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
inforce  his  right  wing  with  part  of  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  left;  this  motion  gave  the  right 
w  ing  of  the  Chridians  time  to  recover  themfelves; 
w  ho,  finding  the  oppodtion  they  had  befoie  met 
with  to  grow  wekker,  they  recovered  new  vigour, 
and  quickly  rallied  ;  then  falling  with  the  utmoft 
fury  on  the  Saracen  troops  that  oppofed  them,  they 
renewed  the  aCtion  with  furprizing  intrepidity,  and 
at  length  forced  them  to  feek  their  fafety  in  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  bight.  Richard  dull  maintained  the  battle 
jn  fpite  of  the  vad  fuperiority  of  the  enemy ;  though 
his  horfe  was  ready  to  fink  under  him,  and  he  him- 
felf  almod  fainting  with  fatigue,  rather  by  the 
blows  he  had  given,  than  by  thofe  he  had  received 
I  Ie  w  as,  however,  in  danger  of  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  had  not  his  right  wing,  meeting  with 
no  farther  oppodtion,  advanced  to  his  abidance. 
Finding  themfelves  attacked  by  a  body  of  fredi 
forces,  the  Saracens  began  to  give  way ;  nor  was 
it  in  the  power  of  Saladin,  though  he  exerted  him- 
fclf  with  the  utmod  afiiduity  and  fortitude,  to  rally 


them.  The  Chridians,  taking  advantage  of  their 
diforder,  prebed  them  with  fo  much  vigour  that 
they  betook  themfelves  to  bight.  Above  bfty 
thou  fan  d  of  the  infidels  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

This  complete  victory  (truck  the  Saracens  with  a 
panic  :  they  abandoned  the  maritime  cities  of  Af- 
calon  and  Caefaria,  after  demolibiing  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  which,  with  fome  other  places,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chridians.  Richard  marched  direCtly 
to  Joppa,  where  he  baid  fome  time  to  repair  the 
fortifications,  that  if  he  diould  be  obliged  to  retreat, 
he  might  have  a  fecure  port  to  embark  his  forces 
for  Europe.  While  he  continued  at  this  place,  he 
frequently  amufed  himfelf  with  hunting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  in¬ 
timate  friends.  As  he  was  one  day  returning  from 
the  diace,  with  only  fix  perfgns  in  his  train,  he 
alighted  from  his  horfe,  laid  himfelf  down  under 
a  tree,  and  fell  abeep.  He  was,  however,  foon 


difturbed,  by  the  approach  of  a  (mail  party  of 
Saracen  horfe  paffing  by  the  place.  Richard  im¬ 
mediately,  as  they  were  few  in  numbers,  purfued 
them ;  till  he  was  artfully  drawn  into  an  ambuf- 
cade,  and  furrounded  bv  a  fquadron  of  horfe.  He 
defended  himfelf  for  a  conbderable  time  with  great 
bravery,  without  the  leaft  thought  of  retreating, 
notwithbanding  the  prodigious  difparity  of  num¬ 
bers.  But  even  the  valour  of  Richard  would  have 
been  exerted  in  vain,  had  not  one  of  his  attendants, 
by  a  remarkable  prefence  of  mind,  faved  him  from 
the  impending  danger.  Four  of  his  attendants 
were  bain  ;  when  William  Defpreaux,  his  only  fur- 
viving  friend,  cried  out  in  the  Saracen  tongue, 

“  Hold!  I  am  the  king  of  England!”  Every  eye 
of  his  adailants  was  now  turned  to  Defpreaux  • 
and  thofe  who  were  engaged  with  Richard  imme¬ 
diately  left  him,  that  they  might  biare  in  the  glory 
of  taking  prifoner  the  perfon,  whom  they  imagined 
to  be  the  Englibi  monarch.  This  counter-brata- 
gem  afforded  Richard  an  opportunity  of  efcaping. 
Defpreaux  did  not  difeover  himfelf  till  he  came 
before  Saladin  ;  when,  falling  at  his  feet,  he,  vv  ith 
tears  of  joy,  confeded  the’ deception  he  had  made 
ufe  of  to  fave  his  maber.  Saladin  commended  his 
fidelity,  and  treated  him  with  great  refpeCt ;  but  ■ 
fenfible  that  Richard  would  never  fuffer  a  perfon, 
who  had  fo  fignally  abided  him,  to  remain  in  con- 
bnement,  demanded  ten  emirs  in  exchange  for  fo 
faithful  a  fervant. 

Having  put  Joppa  in  a  bate  of  defence,  Richard 
advanced  within  fight  of  Jerufalem,  the  grand  ob- 
jeCt  of  the  expedition.  Saladin,  determined  to 
prevent,  if  poflible,  this  famous  city  from  falling 
into  his  hands,  drew  up  his  army  on  the  plains  of 
Rama  to  oppofe  his  paffage.  A  fecond  battle  en¬ 
ded,  and  Richard  was  again  victorious.  Nothing 
now  prevented  his  attacking  the  place,  but  the 
crafty  advice  of  the  knights  Templars,  who,  being 
in  the  interefl  of  Philip,  perfuaded  the  Englibi 
monarch  to  lay  afide  his  attempt  againlt  Jerufalem 
till  the  ending fpring.  Richard,  who  was  more  of 
a  warrior  than  a  politician,  without  fufpe cling  the 
motive  of  the  knights,  who  were  envious  of  the 
glory  he  would  obtain  by  the  conqued:  of  the  Holy 
City,  followed  their  advice  ;  and  marching  to  Af- 
calon,  repaired  the  fortiheations  which  Saladin  s 
forces  had  demoliflied. 

The  difpute  between  Guy  de  Lu-  ^  ITq2. 
bgnan  and  Conrade,  with  regard  to 
the  crown  of  Jerufalem,  was  now  renewed ;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  refufed  to  aCt  any  longer  in. 
conjunction  with  the  Englibi.  The  Frencn  iroops, 
retiring  into  places  of  fafety,  paded  their  time  in 
luxury  and  indolence.  Defirous  of  making  himfelf 
maber  of  Jerufalem,  Richard  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  declaring  in  favour  of  Conrade,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  him  king  of  Jerufalem.  But  at  the  fame 
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oimc  he  indemnified  Guy  for  the  lofs  of  a  nominal, 
by  prefenting  him  with  a  real  crown.  He  bellowed 
upon  him  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  Pleafed  with 
having  obtained  the  honour  he  had  fo  long  delired, 
Conrade,  who  was  now  at  Tyre,  made  preparations 
for  joining  the  -Chriftian  army  at  Afcalon.  But 
before  he  could  embark,  he  was  dabbed  in  the 
dreets  of  that  city  by  two  affaflins,  fent  for  that 
purpofe  by  a  Saracen  prince,  known  by  the  name 
of  The  old  man  of  the  mountains.  The  fubjeffs 
of  that  chief  efteemed  alfaffination  meritorious, 
w  hen  fanhtified  by  his  mandate :  they  courted 
death,  were  it  even  in  the  extremities  of  Europe, 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  Old  Man  juf- 
tified  his  ciuel  pioccedmg,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Aullria  fome  time  after;  declaring, 
that  the  marquis  fell  by  the  poniards  of  his  foldierT 
m  revenge  for  his  having  put  to  death  one  of  his 
merchants,  whole  fhip  was  forced  into  Tyre  by  a 
dorm. 

The  death  of  Conrade  proved  a  frefh  obdrudion 
to  the  prog  refs-  of  the  Chridian  army,;,  but  his 
wudow  foon  after  marrying  Henry,  count  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  that  nobleman  was,  in  her  right,  declared 
king  of  Jerufaiem  ■„  and  at  his  intreaties  the  French 
confented  to  join  the  army  of  Richard,  w?ho  imme¬ 
diately  marched  to  attack  the  capital  of  Palebine. 
But  when  Richard  thought  of  putting  a  glorious* 
peiiod  to  tne  expedition,  his  hopes  were  rendered 
abortive  by  divifions  among  the  leaders  of  the  con¬ 
federate  army.  H  he  duke  of  Burgundy  drew  off  | 
his  forces,  and  marched  diredly  to  Tyre.  The  I 
duke  of  Audria  followed  the  example  of  the  French  I 
general:  he  abandoned  the  king  of  England,  when  I 
fortune  held  up  in  his  view  the  palm"  of  victory,  j 
and  when  the  Saracens,  fbut  up  within  the  walls  of 
Jerufaiem,  trembled  for  their  liberty.  Richard 
now  faw  all  his  hopes  of  future  laurels  cut  down. 

It  would  have*  been  folly  in  extreme  for  him  to 
have  bedeged  a  city  famous  for  its  drength,  efpe- 
ci.illy  as  Saladin,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  | 
hovered  on  the  mountains,  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
maritime  places  the  moment  they  fhould  be  de- 
ferted  by  the  Chridians.  The  Fngiifh  monarch  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize 
and  accordingly  marched  his  army  to  Acre.  But 
he  had  fcarcely  reached  the  environs  of  that  city  j 
before  advice  arrived  that  Saladin  had  taken  Joppa 
and  was  prefling  the  fiege  of  the  cadie  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  the  garrifon  mud  furrender  uniefsfpeedily  I 
relieved.  Richard,  who  never  abandoned  his  fol-  I 
diers  in  didrefs,  ordered  his  army  to  the  relief  of  j 
Joppa;  while  he  himfelf,  at  the 'head  of  a  fmall 
body  of  chofen  troops  embarked  at  Acre,  and 
reached  Joppa  fome  time  before  the  main  body  of  I 
his  army.  The  name  of  Richard  was  terrible  to 
the  infidels;  he  fell  on  the  bedegers  with  fuch  irre-  f 
ddible  fury,  that  they  abandoned  the  enterprize 
with  precipitation,  and  retreated  to  the  neip-hbour- 
mg  mountains.  ° 

But  it  was  impoflible  for  this  gallant  hero,  with 
only  a  handful  of  followers,  compared  with  the  I 
numerous  armies  of  Saladin,  to  gratify  the  darlino-  j 
pafiion  of  his  foul,  by  taking  Jerufaiem;  efpecially 
when  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the 
enthufiadic  ardour  of  the  crufaders  was  abated 
and  that  their  long  abfence  from  home,  fatigue’ 
want,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  attendant^on  I 
war,  rendered  all  but  himfelf  defirous  of  returning 
to  their  own  country.  Richard,  therefore,  who 
™  no  dranger  to  their  wifhes,  concluded  a  truce 
with  Saladin;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Acre, 
Joppa,  with  fome  other  fea-port  towns,  fliould 
remain  m  the  hands  of  the  Chridians  ;  and  that 
pilgrims,  without  the  lead  moledation,  fliould  have 
free  liberty  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  that  all 
of  their  religion  diould  be  allowed  to  trade  in  any 
part  of  the  fultan’s  dominions.  This  truce  was 
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fuperditioufly  concluded  for  three  years,  three 
months,  threfe  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours.* 
Shortly  after  the  conclufion  of  this  truce,  the  hul 
mane  and  brave  Saladin  died.  Before  he  expired 
he  ordered  his  winding  fheet  ta  be  carried  as  a 
dandard  through  every  dreet  of  the  city,-  while 
a  crier  went  before,  and  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  “  This  is  ail  that  remains  to  the  mightr 
Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  cad."  By  his  lad 
w  ill  he  left  large  charities,  to  be  didributed  to  the 
poor  of  every  denomination,  without  didindion  of 
Jew,  Chridian,  or  Mahometan. 

As  Richard  had  now  no  budnefs  of  importance 
to  detain  him,  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  king  of  France,  and  his  brother 
John,  made  him  haden  to  Europe.  Not  thinking' 
it  fafe  to  pafs  through  France,  he  failed  for  Italy? 
but  being  fhipwrccked  near  Aquileia,  he,  on  hil 
landing,  put  on  the  difguife  of  a  pilgrim,  in  order 
to  travel  unobferved  through  Germany.  Being 
purfued  by  .the  governor  of  Idria,  he  was  obljo-af 
to  leave  the  dired  road  to  England,  and  pafs°by 
i  icnna ;  wheie,  being  betrayed  by  his  ex pences 
and  liberalities,  more  fuited  to  a  monarch  than  a. 
pilgrim,  he  was  arreded  on  the  twentieth  of  De¬ 
cember  at  Gynacia,  by  order  of  Leopold  duke  of 
Audria,  whom  this  great  monarch  had  infill  ted  at 
the  dege  of  Acre;  and  that  duke,  ftimulated  by 
his  revenge,  kept  him  for  fome  time  a  clofe  pri¬ 
soner,  and  then  bafely  delivered  him  to  Henry  VL 
his  inveterate  enemy,  who  not  only  threw  him  into 
a  dungeon,  but  loaded  him  with  irons. 

It  might  be  thought  very  unpolite,  and  appear 
adededly  lingular,  nay,  our  prudence  might  be,, 
perhaps,  called  in  quedion,  if  we  vifited,  or  con¬ 
tinued  long,  even  with  a  king  of  England,  when 
confined  by  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  events, 
in  a  loathfome  prifon,  in  a  dungeon  too,  and  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  ungenerous  enemies  ^ 
indeed,  we  are  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the 
"world  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  abfurdity,  and  to 
difeover  fo  little  inexperience,  as  to  aifociatc  with 
a  wretch  loaded  with  chains,  and  covered  with  mif- 
fortunes.  We  fhall  therefore  follow^  the  example 
of  men  much  more  wife,  learned,  and  pious,  than 
we  pretend  to  be ;  and,  leaving  Richard  to  firuegle 
with  his  hard  fate  as  well  as  he  can,  pafs  over  mto- 
England,  and  enquire  what  tranfadions  happened 
there,  during  the  king’s  abfcnce  in  the  Holy 
Land.  J 

When  queen  Eleanor  conduded  the  princefs 
Berengaria  to  Medina,  fhe  gave  her  fon  a  faithful 
account  ot  the  fiate  of  affairs  in  England.  That 
kingdom  was  involved  in  much  confufion  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Longchamp,  bilhop  of  Ely,  guardian  of  the 
realm.  This  imperious  prelate,  though  of  mean 
extradion,  difdaining  to  have  a  colleague  of  equal 
authority,  had  committed  Hugh,  bilhop  of  Durham, 
to  prifon,  and  governed  the  nation  by  his  foie  au¬ 
thority.  He  exercifed  all  the  ftate  of  a  defpotic 
monarch.  Hisoppreffive  meafures  were  unbounded. 
Both  clergy  and  laity  were  ftripped  of  their  pof- 
feffions,  which  were  given  to  his  own  creatures. 
The  king’s  revenues  were  embezzled  to  make  pur- 
chales  for  himfelf;  the  vacant  churches  and  abbies 
he  fequeftered.  In  travelling  he  w'as  attended  by 
fo  numerous  a  retinue,  that  more  damage  was 
lufiained  in  the  convents  where  he  lodged  lor  one 
night’s  entertainment  only,  than  could  be  made 
good  for  a  conliderable  time.  Among  thofe  whom 
he  deemed  domellics,  to  wait  at  his  table,  were 
ions  of  the  firfi:  nobility  in  the  kingdom1,  who 
thought  themfelves  amply  repaid  by  intermarrying 
with  the  remoteffbranches  of  his  family.  A  prince 
ol  Marfeilles,  on  application  being  made  to  him 
by  Hugh  for  redrefs,  6rdered  William  to  refiore 
the  places  he  had  taken  from  him ;  but  he,  with 
great  arrogance,  perfilted  in  his  arbitrary  proceedl 
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jno-s,  and  abfolutely  refufed  a  compliance  with  his 
orders.  The  king  was  now  convinced  of  his  error 
in  appointing  fuch  a  mean  perfon  to  fo  high  and 
important  a  ftation.  He  therefore  figned  a  new 
commiflion,  and  named  a  council,  without  whole 
concurrence  Longchamp  was  not  to  aCL  This 
commilhon  Richard  fent  to  England  by  Walter, 
archbilhop  of  Rouen,  accompanied  with  William 
Marefchal,  earl  of  Striguel,  laying  a  pofitive  in¬ 
junction  on  the  regent  not  toadt  without  their 
advice  ;  but  when  arrived  in  England,  finding  the 
univerfal  tyranny  of  the  legate,  they  were  intimi¬ 
dated  from  (hewing  their  powers  ;  John  only  was 
informed  of  their  commiflion.  The  reverence  the 
Engl i fli  entertained  for  the  perfon  of  their  king, 
together  with  the  fanftity  of  the  caufe  in  which  he 
was  embarked,  prevented  a  civil  war  from  raging 
among  the  people,  reduced  to  the  greateft  extre¬ 
mity,  through  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  an  im¬ 
perious  churchman.  He  diverted  Gerard  de  Cam- 
ville  of  the  fheriffdom  of  Lincolnfhire :  even  the 
king's  brother  did  not  efcape  the  infults  offered  by 
this  prelate  to  the  greateft  of  the  nobility.  How¬ 
ever,  being  oppofed  by  John,  his  pride  was  fome- 
what  lowered  ;  and  at  this  jundure  he  was,  by  the 
pope’s  death,  deprived  of  his  legatine  authority. 

An  event  alfo  happened  foon  after,  which  highly 
exafperated  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  the  people  in 
o-eneral,  againft  Longchamp.  Geoffrey,  the  king’s 
natural  brother,  had,  fome  time  before  Richard’s 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  been  eleded  to  the 
fee  of  York ;  but  fome  difputeS  arifing  between 
them,  Geoffrey  had  promifed  not  to  telide  in 
England  during  the  abfence  of  his  brother  in 
Palertine.  But  queen  Eleanor  having  obtained  a 
difpenfatidn  of  the  king’s  promife,  Geoffrey  arrived 
in  England  to  take  pOffeflion  of  his  fee.  Long- 
thamp  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted ;  but  the  arch- 
bilhop  having  received  intelligence  of  his  dertgh, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  1  he 
regent’s  officers,  paying  no  regard  to  the  fluidity 
tif  the  place,  dragged  him  from  the  altar  in  his  ia- 
cerdotal  robes,  and  committed  him  to  Dover  cartle. 

This  violent  proceeding  excited  the  deteftation 
of  all  ranks  of  people.  The  clergy  were  particu¬ 
larly  alarmed.  The  biftiop  of  Lincoln  excom- 
municated  all  concerned  in  this  faCrilegious  out¬ 
rage  ;  and  the  fentence  was  confirmed  in  a  general 
convocation  held  at  Reading.  The  bithops  even 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  an  interdict,  1 
Geoffrey  was  not  immediately  releafed.  The  regent 
was  now  fufficiently  alarmed,  and  Geoffrey  was  fet 
at  liberty.  But  this  was  not  fufficient :  it  was  now 
refolved  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  defpotic  admi- 
liiftration  of  Longchamp.  A  general  alfembly  of 
the  nobles  and  prelates  was  accordingly  fummoned, 
where  the  king’s  commiflion  was  read,  and  Long¬ 
champ  ordered  to  attend.  He  promifed  to  aflift  at 
the  conference;  but  confeious  that  his  actions  could 
not  ftand  a  ferutiny,  he  fled  to  London,  and  lhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  Tow'er.  Being  clofely  inverted 
by  the  nobility  and  citizens,  and  not  having  1-utti- 
cient  rtores,  particularly  of  provifions,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  efcape  in  the  habit  of  a  female,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  the  continent ;  but  his  aukward  deport¬ 
ment  led  to  a  difeovery  ;  upon  which  he  was  feized 
by  the  populace  and  imprifoned  in  a  cellar,  till  the 
pleafure  of  the  council  fhould  be  known.  The 
great  feal  of  England  was  now  delivered  to  Walter, 
archibfhop  of  Rouen,  a  perfon  of  great  prudence, 
modefty,  and  integrity.  He  always  conlulted  his 
colleagues  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  by 
his  prudent  management  reftored  peace  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  Longchamp  found  means,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  to  efcape  over  to  France, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  difturb  the  new  admi- 
niftration  of  his  country  by  promoting  the  views  of 
Philip. 
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John,  who  had  joined  in  the  oppofition  againft 
Longchamp,  was  pofleffed  of  neither  virtue  nor 
honour ;  therefore  the  fpecious  pretext  to  ,public 
fpirit,  no  longer  ferving  as  a  cloak  for  his  private 
ambition,  he  refufed  to  co-operate  with  thofe  who 
were  actuated  by  the  moft  noble  and  laudable  views 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  John’s  prefent 
behaviour  fo  plainly  indicated  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  in  future,  that  it  was  refolved  to 
invite  queen  Eleanor  into  England,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  royal  party. 

On  the  arrival  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  from 
Paleftine*  a  conference  was  propofed  by  him  with 
William  Fitz-Ralph,  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  and 
the  nobility  of  that  dutchy  ;  at  which  conference  he 
damanded  in  marriage  Adela,  his  After,  w'ith  the 
caftle  of  Guifors,  and  the  provinces  of  Eu  and 
Aumale,  afferting,  that  they  w-ere  ceded  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Medina.  The  Normans,  alledging 
that  they  were  not  authorized  to  make  the  ceflion, 
refufed  compliance.  Philip  threatened  to  aflert  hi3 
right  by  force  of  arms ;  whilft  the  Normans,  in 
return,  prepared  for  defence.  Being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt,  he  made  an  offer  to  prince  John 
of  his  lifter  in  marriage,  together  with  the  poffeflion 
of  his  brother’s  dominions  on  the  continent.  John 
embraced  eagerly  the  propofal  of  Philip,  in  hopes 
of  gratifying  a  pique  againft;  his  brother,  and  was 
preparing  to  fet  out  for  the  place  appointed  for  a 
conference ;  but  through  the  remonstrances  of  his 
mother,  joined  with  the  menaces  of  the  judiciaries, 
who  threatened  to  confifcate  his  property  if  he 
quitted  the  kingdom,  he  was  prevented  from 
putting  his  defigft  in  execution.  Philip  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  invade  Normandy.  Such  is  the  liability 
of  Gallic  faith.  But  his  nobles  refufed  to  join  in 
the  expedition,  having  taken  a  folemn  oath  to  the 
contrary  when  in  Paleftinei  The  pope  alfo  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  Richard,  eXprefling  his  abhor*' 
rence  of  thofe  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
abfence  of  a  prince,  who  was  fo  laudably  employed 
in  fighting  battles  for  the  caufe  of  their  church, 
and  moft  holy  religion.  Thus  was  the  treacherous 
French  monarch  again  difappointed  in  his  perfidious 
defigns.  The  lords  juftices  now  United  more  firmly 
than  ever;  they  called  another  meeting  of  the 
ftates  ;  and  a  general  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  to 
Richard  and  his  heirs,  againft  all  mankind.  At 
the  fame  time  they  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the 
fea-ports,  where  they  placed  ftronggarrifons,  com¬ 
manded  by  experienced  officers,  whofe  fidelity  they 
could  depend  upon.  They  foon  found  they  had 
occalion  for  all  thefe  prudent  precautions.  John 
recalled  Longchamp,  whom  he  had  before  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  that,  by  joining  their  in- 
terefts,  they  might  diftrefs,  or  at  leaft  embarrafs 
the  adminiftration.  Longchamp,  confiding  in  fo 
powerful  a  protestor,  returned  immediately  ;  and 
John  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  replace  him  in  his  for¬ 
mer  poll  and  dignity.  But  this  notorious  in- 
confiftency  of  condud,  ferved  only  to  unite  the 
government  more  clofely  againft  both ;  and  the 
prelate  was  given  to  underftand,  that  if  he  did  not* 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  prepare  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  he  would,  by  a  due  courfe  of  law,  be 
proceeded  againft  as  a  traitor.  This  menace,  which 
was  to  have  been  put  in  execution,  produced  the 
defired  effed.  Longchamp,  who  well  knew  his 
former  adidns  would  not  bear  infpedion,  left  the 
kingdom,  and  returned  to  the  continent.  John, 
defpairing  of  gaining  his  point  in  England  by  di¬ 
viding,  or  corrupting,  or  over-awing,  ceafed  from 
his  oppofition ;  and  the  affairs  of  government  went 
fmoothly  on,  the  people  being  perfectly  fatisfied 
with  the  adminiftration. 

While  the  hand  of  perfidy  was  thus  ftretched 
forth  to  grafp  the  dominions  of  Richard,  that 
prince  was  fuffering  in  prifon  every  kind  oi  infult 
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and  indignity.  A  Warrior,  who  at  the  head  of  his 
army  made  even  the  mighty  Saladin  tremble,  was 
now  treated  with  contempt  and  cruelty.  He  was 
brought  before  the  diet,  and  accufed  of  feveral 
crimes,  which  had  no  exigence  but  in  the  malig¬ 
nant  minds  of  his  enemies.  Hejuftified  himfelf 
wdth  an  eloquence  that  confounded  his  perfecutors, 
and  covered  them  with  confufion. 

When  the  fatal  intelligence  of  his  imprifonment 
beached  England,  the  council  were  aftonifhed,  and 
inftaijtly  forefaw  all  the  dangerous  confequences 
that  might  arife  from  fo  melancholy  an  event. 
Eleanor,  the  queen-dowager,  exerted  herfelf  on 
this  occafion.  She  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the 
pope,  exclaiming  againft  this  injurious  treatment 
of  her  fon ;  reprefented  the  impiety  of  detaining 
in  prifon  the  moft  illuftrious  champion  that  had 
ever  marched  under  the  banner  of  Chrift  into  the 
Holy  Land  ;  claiming  his  protection,  and  upbraid¬ 
ing  him,  that  in  a  caufe  in  which  juftice,  religion, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  church  were  fo  nearly  con¬ 
cerned,  the  fpiritual  thunders  fhould  fo  long  be 
fufpended.  At  length  the  pope  declared  loudly 
in  favour  of  Richard  ;  threatening  to  lay  the  whole 
empire  under  an  interdict  if  he  was  not  releafed. 
The  princes  of  Germany  alfo  exclaimed  in  ftrong 
terms  againft  the  emperor’s  conduct;  fo  that 
Henry,  who  had  liftened  to  the  propofals  of  the 
king  of  France  and  prince  John,  now  found  it 
impoflible  to  execute  his  and  their  bafe  purpofes, 
or  to  detain  the  king  of  England  much  longer  in 
prifon.  He  therefore  agreed  with  Richard  for  his 
ranfom,  who  purchafed  his  liberty  for  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  marks,  of  which 
one  hundred  thoufand  were  to  be  paid  before  he 
was  fet  free,  and  fixty-feven  hoftages  to  be  delivered 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  remainder. 

A  D  1 1  qa  The  Englifh  no  fooner  received  an 
account  of  this  treaty,  than  they 
exerted  themlelves  in  railing  the  fum  required  for 
the  king  s  ranfom*  Twenty  Ihillings  were  levied 
on  each  knight’s  fee;  but  that  being  not  fufficient, 
the-  voluntary  zeal  of  the  people  readily  fupplied 
the  deficiency.  The  parochial  clergy  contributed 
a  tenth  of  their  tithes ;  the  bifliops,  abbots,  and  ' 
nobles,  paid  a  fourth  of  their  annual  income;  and 
the  churches  and  monafteries  melted  down  as  much 
plate  as  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  marks.  The 
fum  being  thus  colledted,  queen  Eleanor,  and 
Walter,  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  fet  out  with  it  for 
Germany ;  paid  the  money  to  the  emperor  and  the 
duke  of  Auftria  at  Mentz  ;  and  having  delivered 
the  required  hoftages,  fet  the  king  at  liberty. 
Richard,  who  well  knew  the  difpofition  of  his  late 
tyrants,  did  not  flop  a  moment  in  their  territories; 
but  proceeding  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  em¬ 
barked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  and  after  a 
very,  fhort  paflage,  landed  in  England.  Happy 
was  it  for  Richard  that  no  accident  retarded  his 
journey.  Henry  had  been  deteded  in  aflaflinating 
the  bilhop  of  Liege,  and  in  making  the  fame  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  duke  of  Louvaine ;  and  to  render 
himfelf,  if  pofiible,  more  odious,  he  had  refolved 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Philip  ;  to  detain  Richard 
in  perpetual  captivity;  to  keep  the  money  they 
had  already  paid  for  his  ranfom;  and  to  extort 
frefh  fums  from  Philip  and  John,  who  had  made 
him  large  offers  to  detain  the  captive  king.  He 
therefore  gave  orders,  that  Richard  fhould  be  pur- 
fued  and  flopped;  but  that  prince  had  ufed  fuch 
expedition,  that  when  the  meffengers  arrived  at 
Antwerp,  the  veffel  had  failed,  and  Ended  him  fafe 
at  Sandwich  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  after  an 
abfence  of  four  years  and  three  months,  fifteen 
months  of  which  time  he  had  been  in  captivity. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  where  he  made  a 
triumphal  entry,  he  was  received  with  the  utmoft 
demonftrations  of  joy  by  his  fubjeXs.  They  be¬ 


held  with  rapture  their  favourite  king,  who  had 
acquired  fo  much  glory,  and  fpread  the  reputation 
of  the  Englifh  farther  than  their  fame  had  ever 
before  extended.  Every  token  of  refpebl  was  fhewii 
him,  and  fuch  a  vaft  profufion  of  riches  flowed 
from  every  quarter,  as  aftonifhed  thofe  German 
noblemen  who  accompanied  him ;  one  of  whom 
remarked,  that  a  greater  price  would  have  been 
fixed  for  his  ranfom,  had  the  emperor  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wealth  of  his  fubjeefts.  This  en¬ 
dearing  behaviour  of  his  people,  banifhea  from  the 
mind  of  Richard  thofe  indignities  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  during  his  imprifonment ;  all  his  alarms, 
his  fatigues,  and  his  fufferings,  were  buried  in 
oblivion.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  the  French 
king,  was  aftonilhed  when  he  heard  that  Richard 
was  fet  at  liberty ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  wrote  to 
John  in  thefe  words,  <f  Take  care  of  yourfelf,  the 
devil  is  broke  loofe.” 

A  fhort  time  before  the  arrival  of  Richard  in 
England,  his  brother  John  had  difpatched  Adam  de 
St.  Edmund,  his  chaplain,  to  his  adherents,  with 
orders  for  them  to  fortify  their  caftles.  Adam, 
who  poflefied  a  larger  fhare  of  vanity  than  difere- 
tion,  openly  boafted  of  his  mafter’s  connexions 
with  Philip  ;  which  the  mayor  of  London  being 
informed  of,  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted,  and  his 
papers  feized,  by  which  means  the  bafe  defigns  of 
John  were  fully  difeovered.  Orders  were  imme¬ 
diately  iffued  from  the  council  to  befiege  his  caftles, 
and  diffeize  all  his  polfeiTions ;  the  bilhops  alfo 
excommunicated  him  and  all  his  adherents.  Richard 
not  only  approved  of  thefe  meafures,  but  fummoned 
a  general  council  at  Nottingham,  where  he  de¬ 
manded  judgment  againft  John,  count  of  Mon- 
tagne,  and  Hugh  Novant,  bilhop  of  Coventry. 
They  were  both  cited  to  appear  within  forty  days; 
otherwife  it  w'as  decreed,  that  John  fhould  forfeit 
all  his  pofleflions,  and  a  procefs  be  commenced 
againft  the  bifhop,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  courts.  This  council  likewdfe  agreed  on  a  tax 
called  hidage,  to  be  laid  on  all  ploughed  land 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Richard  nowr  appointed  a  day  for  his  fecond 
coronation  ;  thus  giving  the  people  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  difplaying  publicly  their  exultations.  This 
ceremony  the  king  pleaded  the  neceflity  of  repeat¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  Llowever  plaulible  this  reafon  may  appear, 
it  is  moft  probable  that  his  real  motive  was,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  new  modelling  the  king¬ 
dom,  of  annulling  the  fales,  and  of  refuming  the 
grants  which  he  had  made  previous  to  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Paleftine.  He  alledged,  that  the  pur- 
chafers  had  already  indemnified  themfelves  by  the 
profits  of  the  eftates ;  that  necelfity  had  compelled 
him  to  make  thofe  grants;  that  the  money  had 
been  fpent  in  an  expedition  favoured  both  by  the 
clergy  and  the  laity;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
unjuft  the  crown  lhould  bear  the  whole  burden. 
NonedifpUted  the  validity  of  thefe  reafons,  or  the 
juftice  of  the  intended  refumption.  Hugh,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  refigned  the  earldom  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  Geoffrey,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  furrendered 
the  flieriffalty  of  Hamplhire,  the  caftle  of  Win¬ 
chefter,  and  tfie  two  manors  he  had  purchafed  pre¬ 
vious  to  thecrufading  expedition.  All  other  pur- 
chafers  and  grantees  followed  the  example  of  thefe 
prelates,  and  feemed  to  vie  with  one  another  who-, 
lhould  be  the  firft  to  make  the  required  furrender. 

During  thefe  tranfadfions,  Richard  made  pre¬ 
parations  to  revenge  the  many  injuries  he  had 
received  undefervedly  from  Philip’s  perfidy.  To 
this  end  he  railed  an  army  ;  and  embarking  at 
Portfmouth  in  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  large  fhips, 
landed  at  Barfleur,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
his  palace  at  Bures,  near  Bayeux.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  his  brother  John,  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
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implored  his  pardon,  which  was  granted  through 
the  interceffion  of  his  mother.  “  I  forgive  him,” 
laid  the  king ;  "  and  I  hope  I  fhall  as  eafily  forget 
his  injuries,  as  he  my  pardon.”  In  the  following 
year  Richard  reftored  to  him  the  counties  of  Mon- 
tagne  and  Gloucefter,  w'ith  an  annuity  of  eight 
thoufand  livres,  in  lieu  of  thofe  poffeffions  not  given 
back  to  him.  But  John,  in  returning  to  his  duty, 
w  as  guilty  of  an  adt  of  treachery,  which  has  ftained 
his  name  with  infamy.  Before  he  left  Philip’s 
party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  which 
that  prince  had  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Evreux,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  maffacred  during  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  then  fell  on  the  garrifon,  wuth  the  affiftance, 
of  the  townfmen,  and  having  put  them  all  to  the 
fword,  delivered  up  the  place  to  his  brother. 

Philip  was  now  laying  liege  to  Verneuil,  to  the 
relief  of  which  Richard  advanced,  refolving  to  give 
him  battle;  but  that  prince  not  being  willing  to  lace 
him,  who  he  had  fo  frequently  injured,  declined  an 
engagement,  and  retired  in  the  night  with  precipi¬ 
tation.  After  repairing  the  walls  of  Verneuil,  the 
king  directed  his  courie  to  Tours,  where  the  citi¬ 
zens  voluntarily  prefented  him  with  two  thoufand 
marks ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Loches, 
w'hich  he  took  by  aflault.  The  king  of  France, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  pro- 
poled  a  conference  at  Ponte  de  1 ’Arche;  but  while 
the  Englifh  commiffioners  waited  for  the  gallic 
deputies,  Philip  took  the  callle  of  Fontaines,  near 
Rouen,  and  in  his  retreat  furprized  the  earl  of 
Leicefter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gournay  ;  he 
afterwards  burnt  the  town  of  Evreux,  and  then 
marched  to  Fretteval.  This  flagrant  breach  of 
faith  inccnfed  Richard  fo  much,  that  he  advanced 
to  Vendome,  to  give  him  battle  ;  but  the  perfidious 
Frenchman,  not  daring  to  venture  an  engagement, 
retired  in  great  confufion.  The  Englifh  monarch 
purfued  his  flying  foe,  and  coming  up  with  him, 
defeated  his  army  with  great  daughter,  and  Philip 
narrowly  efcapcd  with  his  life.  All  his  baggage 
and  treafure  were  taken,  with  the  contracts  ligned 
by  the  rebellious  barons,  who  had  bound  them- 
ielves  to  allift  Philip  and  John  againft  the  king  of 
England.  Immediately  alter  this  deciflve  victory, 
Richard  marched  with  great  expedition  into  Gui- 
tnne,  againft  the  count  of  Eugeulefme,  and  Geoffrey 
de  Rancone,  who  had  raifed  an  infurreCtion,  and 
in  fixteen  days  reduced  all  their  towns  and  caftles, 
and  took  three  hundred  knights  and  forty  thoufand 
foldiers.  Philip  now  fued  in  earnelt  for  peace,  and 
a  truce  for  a  year  was  concluded  between  the  two 
monarchs.  In  this  interval,  in  order  to  regulate 
his  revenue,  Richard  directed  the  itinerant  jultices, 
to  make  an  exact  detail  of  the  effates  of  the  crown, 
and  the  lands  of  wards,  with  efeheats  and  for¬ 
feitures  ;  he  alfo  obliged  the  Jews  to  deliver  true  in¬ 
ventories  of  their  eftates  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The 
bifhop  of  Lily  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  a  new  leal  being  made,  a  very  confider- 
able  fum  of  money  was  produced  by  fees  paid  for 
the  renewing  of  charters. 

About  this  time  the  duke  of  Auftria,  Leopold, 
having  cru filed  his  leg,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  at 
a  tournament,  a  fever  enlued,  which  brought  on  a 
mortification,  and  on  the  approach  of  death,  being 
ffruck  with  remorfe  for  his  injuflice  to  Richard,  he 
ordered,  by  his  will,  that  all  the  Englifh  hoffages 
in  his  hands  fhould  be  let  at  liberty;  that  the  money 
which  he  had  received  for  his  ranfom  fhould  be 
returned,  and  the  remainder  of  the  debt  due  to 
him  be  remitted.  His  fon  was  fo  unwilling  to 
execute  thefe  articles,  that  he  allowed  his  father’s 
body  to  he  a  week  unburied,  before  he  w'ould  re- 
leaie  the  hoffages ;  for  the  clergy  refufed  to  perform 
the  funeral  till  thefe  articles  were  fulfilled. 

A.  D.  1196  ^e  contentions,  founded  on  ani- 
mofity,  that  fubfifted  between  Philip 
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and  Richard,  occafioned  a  continual  feries  of  hof- 
tilities,  and  truces,  which  were  broken  almoft  as 
foon  as  concluded,  i  hey  were  little  more  than 
celfations  from  war,  till  both  parties  could  recruit 
their  armies.  But  to  lupport  thefe  military  expe¬ 
ditions,  Richard  was  obliged  to  load  his  fubjects 
with  taxes,  which,  by  becoming  intolerable,  ex¬ 
cited  among  them  a  general  complaint ;  and  the 
great  talents -of  Hubert,  the  judiciary,  were  hardly 
ffifficient  to  prevent  the  univerfal  difeontent  from 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.  Thefe  diffurb- 
ances  were  greatly  augmented  by  one  William 
Fitz-Olborn,  commonly  called  Longbeard  ;  who 
had  gained  great  popularity  among  the  rabble,  by 
exclaiming,  how  grievoufly  the  poor  had  been  op- 
preffed  by  an  unequal  affeffment  of  the  taxes  for 
the  ranfom  of  the  king.  He  was  continually  ex¬ 
citing  a  fpirit  of  refentment  in  the  poor  againft  the 
rich,  by  the  moft  inflammatory  fpeeches  ;  pretend¬ 
ing  there  was  a  collufion  among  the  great  to  eafe 
themfelves  of  the  load  of  public  taxes,  and  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  on  the  ihoulders  of  the  labouring 
poor,  who  were  coniidered  in  no  better  light  than 
that  of  beafts  of  burden.  Thefe  infinuations  pro¬ 
duced  the  defired  effect ;  the  fury  of  the  people  was 
raifed  to  a  height  bordering  upon  madnefs ;  and  a 
tumult  enfued  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard,  where 
feveral  perfons  loft  their  lives. 

This  dangerous  infurreCtion  alarmed  the  jufti- 
ciary,  who  ordered  Longbeard  (a  name  given  him, 
becaufe  he  buffered  his  beard  to  grow  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  length)  to  appear  before  him;  but  he  was  fo 
far  from  obeying  the  fummons,  that  he  killed  the 
officer  who  delivered  the  citation.  The  more  fen- 
fible  part  of  his  followers  were  ffruck  with  horror 
at  this  inhuman  adtion ;  they  abandoned  the  pre¬ 
tended  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
few'  of  the  loweft  fort  only  now  adhered  to  him. 
He  faw  the  defertion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 
followers,  but  continued  for  fome  days  to  rob  and 
murder  his  fellow  citizens  with  cruel  barbarity.  It 
was  now  time  for  government  to  interpofe,  in  order 
to  prevent  an  open  rebellion.  A  ftrong  party  of 
foldiers  were  accordingly  fent  into  the  city,  with 
ftrid  orders  to  apprehend  the  incendiary,  dead  or 
alive.  The  rioters  were  ffruck  with  terror,  and  re¬ 
tired,  with  Longbeard  at  their  head,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where  they  fhut  themfelves  up, 
hoping  that  a  general  infurreCtion  would  follow  in 
their  favour.  They  were  deceived  :  the  citizens 
faw  their  error,  and  abandoned  the  wretch,  wh<*had 
deceived  them,  to  his  fate.  Longbeard  however 
refufed  to  furrender ;  and  being  driven  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  he  retreated  with  his  followers 
into  the  fteeple,  from  whence  they  difeharged  a 
fhower  of  ftones,  darts,  and  other  mifiiles,  on  their 
affailants.  Unwilling  to  expofe  the  lives  of  his 
foldiers  to  the  attacks  of  fuch  defperadoes,  the 
officers  caufed  a  large  quantity  of  wet  ftraw  to  be 
carried  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  fet  on  fire.- 
The  fmoke  effectually  anfwered  the  propofed  end, 
and  prevented  any  further  oppofition.  The  infur- 
gents,  apprehenfive  of  fuffocation,  furrendered  at 
diferetion.  Longbeard  was  fentenced  to  be  drawn 
at  a  horfe’s  tail  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  the 
city,  and  afterwards  to  be  hung  in  chains  with  nine 
of  his  accomplices. 

The  emperor  now  beholding  the  fu-  . 
periority  of  Richard’s  arms  over  ffiofe  IX97* 

of  France,  made  advances  for  his  friendfhip  ;  and 
offered  to  give  him  a  difeharge  from  the  fhare  of 
his  ranfom  that  remained  unpaid,  on  condition  of 
his  entering  into  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  Philip. 
Richard  readily  embraced  this  propofal.  But 
though  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  took  no  effeCt, 
it  ferved  to  re-kindle  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  before  the  truce  was  expired.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Normandy  with  unremitted  animofity, 
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but  produced  very  few  remarkable  events.  Richard 
indeed  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  counts 
of  Champagne,  Thouloufe,  Bologne,  Flanders,  arid 
other  confiderable  vaffals,  imagined  he  lhould  now 
gain  great  advantages  over  his  rival.  But  he  foon 
experienced  the  inlincerity  of  thofe  princes,  and  was 
unable  to  make  much  impreffion  on  the  dominions 
of  fo  adlive  and  crafty  an  opponent  as  Philip. 

In  order  to  fruftratehis  defigns,  Richard  brength- 
ened  the  frontiers  of  Normandy;  and  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  town  of  St.  Vallery,  in  Picardy, de- 
ftroyed  the  cable,  and  feized  all  the  ihips  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  Prince  John  and  Marcadee,  generals  of  the 
Brabantines,  took  the  cable  of  Melly,  in  Beauvais, 
and  demolilhed  the  fortifications.  The  bibiop,  Peter 
de  Dreux,  a  martial  prelate,  and  coufin-german  to 
the  king  of  France,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was 
clofely  confined  at  Rouen,  loaded  with  letters. 
Two  of  the  clergy  waited  on  the  king,  to  requeb 
his  majefiy,  that  more  lenity  might  be  ihewn  to  the 
bifhop,  when  the  king,  who  hated  him,  informed 
them,  that  he  having  received  many  injuries  from 
him,  while  in  Germany,  had  ordered  him  his  pre- 
fent  pimifiiment  by  way  ol  retaliation.  The  pope 
was  alfo  applied  to  in  his  behalf,  who  demanded  his 
liberty,  calling  him  his  fon,  and  infibed  in  brong 
terms  on  the  privileges  of  the  church.  Richard 
fent  to  his  holinefs,  the  coat  of  mail  Peter  had  worn 
in  battle,  and  which  was  befmeared  wflth  blood, 
ordering  the  meffenger  to  ufe  the  words  of  Jacob’s 
ions  to  their  father,  <{  This  have  we  found;  know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  fon’s  coat  or  not.”  The 
pontiff,  who  knew  Richard’s  haughty  fpirifc  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  replied,  "  That  the  coat 
fent  by  the  king  did  not  belong  to  a  fon  of  the 
church,  but  to  a  fon  of  the  camp  ;  and  that  the  prU 
foner  lhould  repofe  in  Richard’s  mercy  alone  for 
redrefs.”  The  prelate  thus  abandoned,  was  obliged 
to  purchafehis  liberty  at  the  price  often  thoufand 
marks. 

The  king’s  abfence,  and  his  engagements  in 
foreign  wars,  encouraged  the  Welbi  to  invade  his 
dominions.  Rees,  prince  of  South  Wales,  colledt- 
ing  a  confiderable  number  of  forces,  laid  liege  to 
the  town  and  cable  of  Caermarthen,  ivhich  he  took 
and  laid  in  afhes.  Roger  Mortimer  and  Hugh 
Say,  tw  o  noblemen  of  the  greateb  intereb  in  thofe 
parts,  attempted  to  check  his  progrefs,  but  were 
routed  with  great  lofs.  The  cables  of  Culn,  Rad¬ 
nor,  and  Pain,  now  fell  into  the  hand  of  Rees ;  but 
the  lab  was  delivered  to  its  owner,  William  de 
Broufe,  on  certain  conditions.  The  progrefs  of  the 
Welfh  at  length  drew'  the  regent  himfelf  into  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army;  but  the 
Welfh  were  w;ife  enough  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  lo 
that  all  Hubert  could  do  was  to  take  a  few  ol  their 
cables,  which,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  obliged  him  to 
retire,  fell  again  into  their  hands. 

The  convulfions  of  kingdoms,  equally  with  thofe 
of  nature,  have  their  advantages.  The  Holy  War 
mub  have  fhook  every  pillar  of  bate,  and  weak¬ 
ened  every  nerve  ol  government,  had  not  the  fpirit 
of  commerce  happily  fuccceded  that  ol  war. 
Richard’s  crufading  adventures  had  opened  to  his 
Englifh  fubjedts  countries  almob  unknown  to  them 
before,  and  intercourfes  hitherto  unattempted. 
The  ports  of  England,  in  confequence  of  the  con¬ 
queror’s  ebablifhments,  continued  yet  free,  or  at  leab 
their  cuboltis  were  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  felt,  and 
natural  conveniences  promoted  mutual  advantages. 
All  the  continent  of  Europe  had  been  for  fome 
years  in  arms  ;  England  alone  enjoyed  the  happinefs 
of  peace.  This  invited  commerce  ;  nor  could  the 
kingdom  have  otherwife  fupplied  the  immenfe 
fums  that  were  every  year  furnifhed  for  fruitlefs 
wars  on  the  continent.  As  all  taxes,  in  their  lab 
refort,  fall  upon  the  landed  intereb,  the  meaner 
tenants  felt  themfelves  intenfely  oppreffed;  but  the 


trading  part  of  the  nation  opened  channels  of  traffic, 
which,  in  time,  fupplied  thofe  tenants  with  the 
means  of  answering  the  demands  ol  government. 
But  as  the  means  of  the  one  increaled,  the  claims 
of  the  other  kept  equal  pace  with  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  about  this  time  the  influx  of  riches  and 
treafure  greatly  altered  the  value  of  the  fpecic  : 
for  it  appeared  by  the  regent’s  accounts,  that  he 
had  raifed,  at  a  medium,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  marks  for  the  king's  ufe  only,  during  the 
two  preceding  years  of  his  adminiffration.  lhis 
vab  inCreafe  ol  revenue  could  be  owing  only  to 
the  great  inereafe  of  commerce,  lince  fo  few  years 
before,  the  raifing  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
marks  had  been  attended  with  theutrnob  dibrefs. 

The  war  in  Normandy  was  carried  ^  ^ 
on  with  luch  ferocity,  that  both  kings  _  '  ' 

frequently  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  priforterS  ;  but 
Philip  bnding  no  advantage  could  be  gamed  over 
the  Englilh  monarch  by  arms,  and  w'eary  of  a  war 
which  exhaubed  his  country,  applied  to  pope  In¬ 
nocent  III.  w  ho  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  good  offices  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
with  Richard.  The  pope  readily  complied  with 
his  requeb,  and  fent  the  cardinal  of  St;  Mary,  to 
ad  as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties. 

A  negotiation  was  accordingly  begun,  and  conli- 
derable  progrefs  made  in  a  treaty  lor  a  permanent 
peace;  W  hen  the  death  of  Richard,  by  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident,  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation  and  all 
his  labours;  Having  laid  fiege  to  the  cable  ol 
C halu 3;  in  order  to  compel  Vidomar,  vifeount  de 
Limoges,  one  of  the  vaffals,  to  deliver  to  him  a  con-< 
fiderable  treafure,  which  that  nobleman  had  found 
in  his  grounds,  but  which  Richard  claimed  as  fu- 
perior  lord  of  the  country;  he  one  day,  attended 
bv  Marcadee,  in  reconnoitering  the  place,  ventured 
too  near,  when  Bertram  de  Gourdon,  an  archer, 
took  dn  aim  at  him  from  the  wall  of  the  cable,  and 
pierced  him  in  the  fhoulder  wflth  an  arrow,  clofe 
to  the  neck.  An  unlkilfui  furgeon,  endeavouring 
to  extract  the  weapon,  mangled  the  ftebi  fo  defpe- 
rately,  that  the  wound  gangreened,  of  wffiich  he 
died]  eleven  days  after  the  fatal  defign  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  forty-fecond  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  When  he 
found  his  end  approaching,  he  requebed  his  will 
might  be  made,  by  w  hich  he  bequeathed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England,  with  all  his  other  dominions,  and 
three  fourths  of  his  treafure  to  his  brother  John  : 
the  remaining  fourth  he  divided  among  his  fervants 
and  the  poor ;  and  to  his  nephew  Otho,  emperor 
of  Germanv,  he  bequeathed  all  his  jew'els.  His 
body  he  ordered  to  the  buried  at  Fontevraud  in 
Anjou,  at  the  feet  of  the  king  his  father,  in  order  to 
tebify  his  grief  for  his  undutiful  behaviour  towards 
him.  He  left  only  one  natural  fon,  named  Philip, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  lordbiip  of  Cognac 
in  Guienne.  A  biort  time  before  his  death  the 
cable  of  Chains  was  taken  by  borm,  and  all  the 
garrifon  hanged  except  Bertram  de  Gourdon,  who 
being  brought  into  the  king’s  prefence,  on  feeing 
him,  he  cried,  “  Wretch  what  have  I  ever  done, 
wffiat  injury  from  me,  that  you  biould  leek  my 
life  ?” — “  What  have  you  done  tome?”  the  pri¬ 
foner  coolly  replied  with  an  air  of  bravery ;  "  why 
you  killed  with  your  own  hands  my  father,  and  my 
two  brothers,  and  you  intended  to  have  hanged  me. 

I  am  now  in  your  power.  Satisfy  your  revenge. 

I  am  prepared  to  fuffer  every  torment  you  can  in- 
fiid,  (hall  endure  them  all  and  die  with  pleafure, 
fince  I  have  been  the  inbrument  to  deliver  the 
world  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  who  has  filled  it  with 
blood  and  carnage.”  This  fpirited  reply  had  more 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Richard,  than  all  the  admo- 
*  nitions  of  the  ghobly  confeffor.  He  ordered  Gour¬ 
don  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  to  be  prefented  with 
one  hundred  Ihillings ;  but  Marcadee,  like  a  true 
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ruffian,  ordered  the  unhappy  man  to  be  head  alive, 
and  afterwards  hanged. 

Some  remarkable  occurrences  happened  during 
this  reign,  the  noticing  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  Richard  added  three 
.lions  palfant  to  his  arms,  being  the  firft  king  of 
-England  that  ever  bore  them.  He  alfo  ordered 
one  ftandard  for  weights  and  meafures,  that  they 
might  be  the  fame  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
city  of  London  alfumed  a  new  form  of  jurifdidUon, 
by  chufing  a  mayor,  and  being  divided  into  feveral 
corporations  and  focieties,  now  called  companies. 
Henry  Fitz-Alvin  was  the  firft  mayor  of  London, 
and  continued  in  that  office  four  and  twenty  years. 
We  cannot  give  any  circumftances  more  curious, 
refpe<fting  the  cuftoms  of  the  age  in  this  reign, 
than  the  manner  in  which  engagements  at  fea,  and 
the  fieges  of  fortified  towns  were  carried  on,  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

,  The  lhips  of  war  were,  all  gallies,  with  two  rows 
of  oars,  and  to  the  prow- was  fixed  a  piece  of  wood, 
commonly  called  a  fpur,  defigned  to  ftrike  and 
pierce  the  ftiips  of  the  enemy.  There  were  alfo 
lefler  gallies,  with  only  one  tier  of  oars,  which  be¬ 
ing  Ihorter,  and  therefore  moving  with  greater  fa¬ 
cility,  were  fitter  for  throwing  combuftibles,  and 
wore  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  In  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  naval  engagements,  we  fihall  give*  deferip- 
tion  of  one,  which  the  Chriftians,  who  were  going  to 
the  fiege  of  Ptolemais,  had  with  the  Turks  on  that 
coaft.  When  the  fleets  were  advancing  to  engage, 
that  of  the  Chriftians  was  drawn  up  in  a  crefcent  or 
half  moon,  and  at  the  two  ends  of  the  curve  were 
placed  the  largeft  gallies-,  that  they  might  thrbetter 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  On  the  upper 
deck  of  each  galley  the  foldiers  belonging  to  it 
were  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  with  their  bucklers 
clofely  joined,  the  rowers  fitting  all  together  on  the 
lower  deck,  that  thofe  who  fought  above  might 
have  the  more  room.  The  adion  began  on  both 
fides  with  a  difeharge  of  their  miflile  weapons : 
then  the  Chriftians  rowed  forwards  with  all  their 
force  to  ftrike  the  enemy’s  gallies,  with  the  fpurs 
or  beaks  of  theirs :  after  which  they  came  to  clofe 
fighting ;  the  oppofite  oars  were  mixed  and  en¬ 
tangled  together;  they  held  the  gallies  together 
with  grappling  irons,  and  fired  the  planks  with  a 
kind  of  burning  oil,  commonly  called  Greek-wild- 
fire,  which,  with  a  pernicious  ftench,  our  author, 
Geoffrey  de  Vinefauf,  fays,  confumed  even  flint  and 
iron,  nor  could  be  extinguiftied  but  by  fprinkling 
fand,  or  pouring  vinegar  upon  it.  While  this 
wildfire  was  known  only  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  of 
great  ufe  in  the  defence  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  fecret  was  difeovered  by 
many  other  nations,  and  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  defence 
of  caftles  and  towns. 

The  military  art,  at  this  time,  was  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  the  fame  with  that  of  the  antient  Romans. 
Among  other  machines  ufed  by  them  in  fieges, 
the  Englifh  and  other  nations  had  moveable  towers 
built  of  wood,  and  of  fuch  a  height  that  the  tops  of 
them  overlooked  the  battlements  of  the  city. 
They  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  prevent  th^ir 
being  burnt,  and  had  alfo  a  net  work  of  ropes, 
which  hung  before  them,  in  order  to  deaden  the 
violence  of  the  ftones  that  were  thrown  againft 
them  by  the  engines  of  the  befieged  ;  thefe  engines 
were  the  balifta  of  the  antients  ;  their  force  was  pro¬ 
digious  ;  they  threw  ftones  of  a  vaft  weight,  and 
were  employed  by  the  beiiegers  to  batter  the  nails, 
and  by  the  befieged  to  defend  them.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  fortifying  towns  and  caftles,  was  alio  much 
•  the  fame  as  had  been  practifed  by  the  old  Romans : 
but  the  armies  differed  much  trom  thole  of  that 
people  ;  for  their  principal  ftrength  was  in  cavalry, 
whereas  among  the  Romans  it  confittcd  of  their 
legions,  which  was  chiefly  compofed  ol  infantry. 
No.  ii. 


Chamber  of  Richard  L 

In  his  perfon  he  was  tall,  comely,  fair,  and  Well 
proportioned,  with  prodigious  bodily  ftrength. 
His  eyes  were  blue,  and  full  of  vivacity ;  he  had 
light  hair,  and  a  majeftic  manner ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  his  arms  were  unufually  long.  Htf 
was  poffeffed  of  a  good  underftanding,  an  uncom- 
mon  penetration,  and  a  fund  of  manly  eloquence. 
His'converfation  was  fpirited,  and  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  admired  for  his  talent  of  rapartee.  But  the 
moft  dazzling  part  of  his  character  were  his  military 
talents.  No  man,  even  in  that  romantic  age,  car¬ 
ried  perfonal  courage  and  intrepidity  to  a  greater 
height,  and  from  this  quality  he  gained  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Lion’s-heart.  He  was  paflionately  fond  of 
military  glory,  and  never  thought  any  toils,  any 
dangers,  any  difficulties,  too  great  to  attain  it. 
His  talents  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  aequi- 
fition  of  renown,  and  he  pofleffed  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  that  character.  He 
was  therefore  much  better  qualified  to. dazzle  his 
contemporaries  by  the  fpiendor  of  his  enterprizes, 
than  either  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  people, 
or  his  own  true  grandeur,  by  a  found  and  well  re¬ 
gulated  policy.  Several  writers  have  given  a 
lfrange  contradictory  defeription  of  his  character, 
by  faying,  he  was  open,  frank,  generous,  fincere 
and  brave ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  ambitious,  domi¬ 
neering,  haughty,  refentful,  proud  and  crud ;  jar¬ 
ring  qualities  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
ever  exifted  in  one  man.  His  behaviour  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  certainly  unnatural  and  bafe  ;  but  then  it 
is  to  be  confidered  he  unhappily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  crafty,  politic  Frenchman,  at  an  age  too  when 
the  paffions  are  feldom  under  the  guidance  of  cool 
reafon  ;  and  his  fincere  contrition  is  far  from  being 
an  indication  of  a  bad  heart,  under  the  influence  of 
pride,  revenge,  or  cruelty.  The  open  franknefs 
with  which  he  pardoned  his  brother  John,  after  a 
feries  of  ingratitude,  treachery  and  rebellion,  and 
the  readinefs  with  which  he  renewed  his  truces  with 
the  perfidious  monarch  of  France,  are  fuch  ftriking 
inftances  of  generofity  and  condefcenfion,  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  but  in  great  and  exalted  minds. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  his  conduct  towards 
Bertram,  by  whom  he  was  mortally  wounded.  His 
love  of  glory  carried  him  into  the  fields  of  Palef- 
tine ;  and  if  in  the  exercife  of  his  great  military 
talents,  or  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  fome  actions 
appear  arbitrary,  oppreflive  and  cruel,  we  muft  re¬ 
member  he  was  of  a  warm,  paffionate  temper,  which 
frequently  involved  him  in  expeditions,  calculated 
rather  to  promote  his  own  glory,  than  the  interefts 
of  his  people ;  to  fupport  which  he  impofed  many 
exorbitant,  fometimes  unjuftifiable  taxes ;  and  yet 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  Englilli  fubjeCts,and 
is  confidered  the  firft  prince  wfho  bore  them  a  fin¬ 
cere  affetftion.  Eminent  talents,  nay  even  fhining 
virtues,  in  fuperior  minds,  are  frequently  fhaded 
with  headftrong  paffions,.  and  remarkable  vices. 
His enterprizing genius  would  notfufferhim  tore- 
main  long  inactive;  fo  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  he  was  not  more  than  eight  months  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  fpent  near  three  years  in  the  crufade ; 
and  notwithftanding  his  paft  misfortunes,  he  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  eaft, 
that  hedetermined  toexpofe  himfelf  to  new  hazards, 
and  to  have  again  exhaufted-his  kingdom  by  ano- 
therexpedition  into  the  Holy  Land.  It. is  pretended, 
in  proof  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  that  Hubert, 
his  j officiary,  fent  him  over  to  France,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  the  fum  of  one  million,  one  hundred 
thoufand  marks ;  but  the  Value  of  land,  and  prices  ol 
commodities,  prove,  that  no  fuch  enormous  fums 
could  be- levied  ori  the  people.  Abide  oi  land., 
which  confiftcd  ol  about  a  hundred  and  twemv 

acres,"  was  then  let  for  twenty  (hillings  a  \ear,  and 
£  e  there 
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there  were  but  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  hydes  in  England.  The  ufual 
price  of  an  ox  was  four  fhillings,  of  a  labouring 
horfe  the  fame,  of. a  few  one  fhiUing,  of  a  fhecp 
with  line  wool  ten-pence,  and  with  coarfe  fix- 
pence  ;  bcfides,  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  being 
in  this,  and  feveral  former  reigns,  moftly  fpent 
abroad,  there  coul$  be  but  little,  fpecie  circulating 
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in  the  kingdom.  However  cenfurable,  therefore, 
the  condudt  of  this  king  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
fomc,  it  muft  be  univerfally  allowed,  that  he  ex¬ 
celled  all  the  princes  of  his  time  in  heroic  courage ; 
and  as,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  beloved  by  the 
Englifh,  it  is  in  our  opinion,  a  duty  incumbent  on 
their  pofterity,  to  touch  his  reputation  with  an  im¬ 
partial  judgment,  and  a  tender  hand. 


CHAP.  II. 

J  O  H  N. 


AJcends  the  throne  agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  prcdeccffor ,  notwithstanding  Arthur ,  fon  to  Geoffrey ,  John's  elder 
■  brother ,  had  a  preferable  title— He  is  crowned  at  IVeJltntnfler ,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May— JVar  with  France 
renewed !,  in  the  courfe  of  which ,  Arthur  is  taken  prifoner  and  bafely  murdered— The  whole'  of  Johns  foreign  do - 
Mintons  conquered,  and  united  by  Philip  to  the  crown  of  France — John  quarrels  with  the  pope,  in  confequence  of 
which  his  kingdom  is  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  he  himfelf  excommunicated — An  infurrebiion  of  the  barons,  who 
compel  him  to  fign,  in  Runnetnede  meadow ,  a  charter  of  liberties,  called  magna  charta,  or  the  r*reat  charter , 
A.  D.  1215.-  He  endeavours  with  the  affjlatice  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  revoke  his  grants' ;  and  the  barons 
invite  over  Lewis,  fon  to  the  king  of  France — The  civil  war  terminated  by  the  death  of  John — His  cha¬ 
racter.  .  .  .  .  ,  ^  J  J 


A  T)  imn  TOHN,  who  fucceeded  his  brother, 
99-  J  Richard  I.  was  furnamed  Sans- 
terre,  or  Lackland,  becaufe  his  father  left  him  no 
inheritance.  Richard,  before  his  departure  to  the 
Holy  Land,  had  appointed  Arthur,  fon  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Geoffry,  his  fuccelfor,  but  afterwards  changed 
his  mind,  and  by  his  1  aft  will,  bequeathed  his  feepter 
to  his  brother  John  ;  notwithftanding  w  hich  there 
remained  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  fuccefiion, 
which  had  not  been  fettled  by  any  law  fince  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  a  queftion, 
whether  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  had  not  a  prior 
right  to  his  uncle,  being  the  immediate  rep  refen  ta- 
tive  of  his  father  Geoffrey  ;  and  it  was  likewife 
doubted,  whether,  if  the  law  was  favourable  to  the 
nephew,  Richard  had  a  . right  to  difpofeof  his  pof- 
felliop.  However,  John  found  no  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  Englifn  to  declare  in  his  favour;  for 
while  he  continued  on  the  continent  to  fecure  his 
foreign  dominions,  he  left  the  care  of  his  affairs 
in  England  to  Hubert,  archbilliop  of  Canterbury, 
and  William  Marefchal,  in  conjunction  with  queen 
Llcanoi,  and  Geoffrey  hitz-Peter,  the  chief  jufti- 
ciary.  Thefe  having  fixed  the  greateft  men  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  intereff,  invited  them  to  meet  at 
Northampton;  where  they  magnified  the  liberality 
and  munificent  difpofition  of  John,  and  prevailed 
on  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  fovereum,  by 
taking  the  oath  of  fealty.  John  having  been  in- 
foimcd  of  the  ffeps  taken  in  his  favour,  embarked 
for  England,  and  landed  at  Shoreham,  proceeded 
immediately  to  London,  where  he  had  arrived  only 
two  days,  when  he  was  crowned  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  by  Hubert,  archbiffiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  con¬ 
firmed  the  archbilliop  in  his  office  of  chancel  lor 
created  Marefchal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Fitz- 
7t1cr‘cai(Jof  Effex,  beiides conferring feveral marks 
01  diltinchon  on  other  barons.  However  feveral  of 
the  provinces  on  the  continent  revolted.  The  ba¬ 
rons  of  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  declared  in 
favour  of  Arthur,  his  nephew,  and  applied  to  the 
king  of  France  for  affiftance.  Philip,  who  wifhed 
tor  an  opportunity  to  embarafs  John,  took  youno- 
.Arthur  under  his  protection,  fending  him,  with  his 
Ion  Lewis,  to  be  educated  at  Paris.  Thefe  tranf- 
achons  occafioned  a  renewal  of  hoftilities  between 
the  Englifh  and  French,  which  was  continued  fora 
while  with  trifling  fucceffes  to  either  party  ;  but  the 
intriguing  policy  of  Philip  contributed  to  enable 
Jonn  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclufion :  for  the 


French  king  behaving  in  the  provinces  that  had 
delarcd  for  Arthur,  without  any  regard  to  the 
intereff  of  this  prince,  Conftantia,  his  mother, 
became  jealous  of  Philip’s  defigns ;  and  finding 
means  to  carry  off  Arthur  fecretly  from  Paris,  fhe 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle ;  reftored  thofe 
provinces  which  had  revolted  ;  and  made  the  young 
prince  do  homage  to  John  for  the  duchy. of  Brit¬ 
tany.  This  unexpected  event  induced  Philip  to 
defire  a  peace,  which,  after  feveral  fruitless  confer¬ 
ences,  was  concluded,  feemingly  to  the  fatisfadlion 
of  all  contending  parlies.  Thus  by  the  mutual 
jealoufies  of  his  enemies,  did  John  become  the  un¬ 
ci  ifputed  fovereign  of  all  the  dominions  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  of  England,  yet  power  fo  eafily 
acquired,  he  had  not  prudence  fufficient  to  preferye. 

One  of  John’s  firft  imprudent  ffeps,  which  proved 
the  lource  of  many  misfortunes,  was  his  indulging 
a  paffion  for  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  Aymar  Taillefer,  while  his  own  wife 
was  living,  and  at  a  time  when  the  young  lady  was 
under  a  contrail  of  marriage  with  Hugh,  count  de 
la  Marche,  wo  was  paflionately  in  love  with  her 
and  to  whofe  care,  on  account  of  her  tender  years* 
fhe  had  been  configned.  Regardlefs  of  this  en¬ 
gagement,  or  the  confequences  that  might  follow 
his  weak  conduit,  John  prevailed  upon. Taillefer 
to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her  hufband  ;  and 
having  procured  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Av.ifa, 
neiieis  of  the  family  of  Gloucefter,  under  pretence 
that  file  was  too  nearly  related  to  him,  married  Ifa- 
bclla,  giving  himfelf  not  the  leaff  concern  about 
the  menaces  of  the  pope,  who  loudly  complained  of 
fuch  irregular  proceedings,  or  the  refentment  of  the 
injuied  count.  An  infurrcilion  againft  him  was 
immediately  formed,  which  obliged  him  to  apply 
to  nis  Englifh  fubjeils  for  affiftance ;  and  by  their 
aid  the  contcft  was  foon  decided  in  his  favour; 
which  ferved  only  to  excite  him  to  the  commiffiori 
ol  other  ads  equally  impolitic  and  unjuftifiable. 
At  this  period  it  was  common  for  difputes  of  all 
kinds  to  be  determined  by  the  barbarous  cuftom  of 
duelling,  which,  with  fliame  be  it  fpoken,  continues 
in  an  age  fo  refined  as  the  prefent.  Caufes  in  the 
lords  court  being  frequently  decided  by  this  an- 
tient  ufage,  John  retained  for  his  champions  certain 
bravos,  who  were  deputed  to  fight  in  his  behalf, 
when  any  of  the  nobility  fhould  oppofc  the  rapid 
ftrides  he  made  towards  arbitrary  pouter.  The 
count  de  la  Marche,  and  other  barons,  confidered 
this  both’ as  an  affront  and  an  injury,  declaring  they 
would  never  draw  their  fw  ords 'againft  men  of  fuch 
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inferior  quality.  The  confequeiice  of  which  j 
was,  that  another  confederacy  of  the  French  barons 
was  formed  againft  him ;  to  break  which  john  had 
recourfe  to  promifes,  Oaths,  and  proteftations  ;  but 
having  violated  every  engagement,  his  enemies, 
knowing  his  weaknefs,  refolved  to  puih  him  to  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  and  they  were  foon  encouraged  in  their 
oppofition  to  his  defpicable  adminiflration  by  the 
junction  of  a  new  ally. 

A  D  120a  Apprehenfive  of  his  uncle’s  dan- 
^’gerous  character,  young  Arthur,  who 
was  now  riling  toman’s  eftate,  refolved  to  feek  fe- 
curity  by  an  union  with  Philip  and  the  difeontented 
barons,  and  therefore  joined  the  French  army, 
which  had  begun  hofti.lities  againft  the  king  of 
England.  Philip  received  him  with  marks  of  dif  v 
tinCtion,  knighted  him,  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  not  only  invefted  him  with 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  but  with  the  counties  of 
Maine  and  Anjou,  which  had  been  refigned  by  him 
to  his  uncle.  The  progrefs  of  the  French  torces 
was  remarkably  rapid  ;  infomuch  that  John  made 
feveral  advances  towards  a  peace;  b.ut  the  French 
monarch  declared,  that  he  would  not  iheath  the 
fword,  unlefs  the  king  of  England  would  fubmit  to 
relignall  his  tranfmaime  dominions  to  his  nephew, 
the  undoubted  and  lawful  heir.  Philip  now  fup- 
ported  the  intereft  of  Arthur  with  the  utmoft  vi¬ 
gour.  Several  towns  fubmitted  to  the  young 
prince,  and  for  a  while  fuccefs  feemed  to  follow  his 
footfteps.  He  knew  that  queen  Eleanor  was  a 
fworn  enemy  to  his  intereft,  and  conceived  a  delign 
of  fecuring  her  perfon.  She  rclided  in  the  caftle  of 
Mirabel,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  in  a  ruin¬ 
ous  condition;  the  garrifon  too  few'  to  make  a  long 
reliftance.  Arthur  being  placed  by  Philip  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  knights,  he  led  them  precipi- 
tantly  againft  that  fortrels.  It  was  taken  at  the  ftrll 
aflault ;  but  the  queen,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrifon,  retired  into  the  tower,  there  making  a 
gallant  defence.  The  danger  of  his  mother  rouied 
John  from  his  indolence.  He  marched  to  her  re¬ 
lief  with  an  army  of  Englilh  and  Brabanders,  at¬ 
tacked  the  camp  of  Arthur,  put  his.  forces  to  flight, 
took  the  young  prince,  together  with  the  count  of 
Marche,  and  moll:  of  the  revolted  barons  prifoners. 
The  king  fent  the  greater  part  of  his  captives  over 
to  England,  but  Arthur  was  imprifoned  in  the  caftle 
of  Falaife ;  after  which  he  returned  into  Normandy 
in  triumph,  without  improving  his  victory.  The 
rival  of  John  being  now  in  his  power,  he  began  to 
confider  how  he  fhould  difpofe  of  him,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  troublefome  in  future;  and  it  imme¬ 
diately  (truck  the  daftardly  tyrant,  that  to  be  happy 
he  muft  commence  affaftin ;  and  that  his  death  alone 
could  be  effectual  to  anfwer  the  propofed  end. 

Hiftorians  have  given  different  accounts  in  what 
manner  this  young  prince  came  to  his  end,  but  it 
is  generally  allowed,  that  he  was  never  feen  in 
public  after  his  confinement;  and  the  following 
circumftances,  that  attended  a  black  deed  of  dark- 
nefs,  appear  to  be  belt  authenticated.  The  king, 
it  is  faid,  firft  propofed  to  William  de  la  Braye,  one 
of  his  fervants,  to  difpatch  Arthur  ;  but  he  replied 
with  a  becoming  lpirit,  “  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
not  an  executioner ;”  and  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  king’s  defire.  Thus  difappointed,  John  ap¬ 
plied  to  another  inftrument  of  murder,  lefts  ferupu- 
lous,  who  aCtually  went  to  the  caftle  in  which  the 
prince  was  confined,  with  a  view  of  putting  him  to 
death;  but  this  intended  affaftin  having  informed 
Hubert  de  Bourg,  who  was  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
and  con  liable  of  Falaife,  of  the  nature  of  his  com- 
miiupn,  the  latter,  anxious  to  lave  the  life  of  the 
young  innocent,  told  the  ether,  that  he  himfelf 
would  undertake  to  execute  the  king’s  mandate, 
and  having  fent  away  the  affaftin,  fpread  abroad  a 
report  of  Arthur’s  death,  and  to  give  it  credit,  per- 
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formed  publicly  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  interment, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  an  affair  of  this  dark 
complexion  could  long  remain  a  fecret.  Conftantia 
was  inconfolablo,  fuppofing  her  fon  to  have  been  mur¬ 
dered,  their  faithful  adherents  threatened  the  fevereft 
revenge;  the  revolted  barons  perfevered  more  obfti- 
nately  in  their  rebellion:  and  public  clamor  grow¬ 
ing  every  day -ftronger,  Hubert  thought  it  moft 
prudent  to  inform  the  world,  that  the  young  prince 
was  yet  fa fe  in  cuftody.  This  circumftaiice  com¬ 
ing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he  determined  to 
be  himfelf  the  perpetrator  of  that  bloody  deed,  for 
which  he  could  not  find  a  ready  executioner.  To 
execute  his  horrid  purpofe  w  ith  fecrecy,  he  caufed 
Arthur  to  be  removed  to  the  caftle  oft  Rouen,  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Seine;  and  going  in  a  boat 
to  that  place,  during  the  dead  of  night,  he  com¬ 
manded  that  young  Arthur  fhould  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him.  A  feries  of  misfortunes,  imprifonment, 
and  fearful  apprehenfions  of  an  untimely  end,  had 
fo  dejeCted  the  fpirit  of  this  unfortunate  prince, 
that  unable,  in  fuch  a  trying  moment,  to  fupport 
himfelf  with  any  degree  of  fortitude,  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  uncle,  and  implored  his  companion ;  but 
i  the  inhuman  butcher,- callous  to  all  the  finer  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  with  a  look  of  revenge,  making 
no  reply,  (tabbed  him  with  his  own  barbarous, 
hands  ;  then  fattening  a  (tone  To  his  body  call  it 
into  the  river  Seine.  From  the  ruin  that  purfued 
this  inhuman  murderer  of  his  kinfinang-pririces  may 
learn,  that  the  direCt  path  of- honour  is  altogether 
as  eligible  for  thofe  in  the  higheft,  as  for  thofe  in 
more  humble  ftations ;  and  the  middling  clafs  of 
people,  by  attending  to  the  juftice  of  providence, 
Vindicated  on  this  and  many  other  inftances, 
throughout  the  hiltory  of  England,  may  perceive* 
that  notwithftanding  the  inequalities  of  this  -life, 
there  are  certain  punifhments  the  confequences  of 
criminal  aCtions,  and  a  fure  retribution,  in- many 
cafes,  of  a  vicious  conduCt,  even  independant  of, 
andT  previous  to,  a  world  to  come.  All  Europe  ac- 
cufed  John  of  murder,  though  perpetrated  in  the 
inner  chamber,  at  the  folemn  hour  of  midnight. 
The  crimfon  deed  rendered  him  univerfally  hated  ; 
and  he  was  henceforward  the  leaf!  able  to  find 
friends,  when  he  flood  moft  in  need  of  them. 

The  difconfolate  Conftantia  cried  aloud  for  re¬ 
venge  and  protection.  She  applied  to  the  king  of 
France,  prefenting  a  petition  figned  by  all  the 
barons  in  Brittany.  Philip  readily  undertook  her 
caufe,  and  fummoned  the  king  of  England  before 
his  court,  to  take  his  trial  for  the  fuppofed  murder 
of  prince  Arthur;  ■  But  when  the  day  of  hearing 
came,  John  appeared  only  by  his  deputies,  the 
bifhopof  Ely  and  Hubert  de  Bourg.  Their  buftnefs 
was  to  demand  of  Philip  a  fafe  conduCt  for  their 
matter  to  the  court  of  France.  “  He  may  come 
fafely,”  faid  Philip,  with  a  ftern  countenance: 
“  but  will  he  be  alfo  fafe  in  returning?”  replied 
the  bifhop  of  Ely.  “  Yes,”  anfwered  Philip, 
“  if  the  judgment  of  his  peers  will  permit  him.” 
The  ambaffadors  fufficiently  perceived  the  infidious 
tendency  of  this  expreflion,  aild  inlifted  upon  a 
clearer  explanation,  and  the  king’s  granting  a  fafe 
conduCt.  Philiprefufed  this  ;  fvvearing  by  all  the 
faints  of  France,  “  That  he  fhould  return  no 
otherwife  than  according  to  the  fentcnce  of  the 
!  court.”  The  bifhop  then  told  Philip,  “  that  John 
was  to  be  confidered  as  king  of  England,  as  well 
as  duke  of  Normandy;  and  the  barons  of  England 
would  not  permit  their  king  to  rifque  his  life  or  his 
liberty  at-the  French  court,  even  though  he  fhould 
agree  to  it- himfelf.”  Philip’s  anfwer  was  both  ready 
and  juft.  "  If  my  lord,”  faid  he,  “  the  duke  of 
Normandy’s  ambition  led  him  to  acquire  a  higher 
title,  ought  I,  who  ani-his.  lord,  to  lofe  his  alle¬ 
giance  as  my  -yaffil  ?  What  is  it  to  me  that  he  hat 
afeendeft  the  throne  of  England.”  The  ambaffa- 
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dors  remained  filent ;  for  his  remarks  were  irn- 
anfwerable  upon  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law. 
The  court  therefore  proceeded  to  pafs  the  following 
fentence  :  “  That  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  not 
regarding  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  Philip  his  lord, 
and  being  a  vaffal  of  the  king  of  France,  had, 
within  the  feigniory  of  that  crown,  murdered  his 
ejder  brother’s  fon,  who  was  alfo  a  valfal  of  the 
feme  ;  therefore  thefaid  J.Qhn  .is  declared  a  traitor; 
and,  as  an  enemy  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  is 
adjudged  to  forfeit  all  his  feigniories,  which  he  held 
by  homage,  and  re-entry  into  the  fame  is  ordered 
to  be  made  by  force.’'  ; 

From  this  period  John  had  n®  other  means  of 
fupporting  his  power,  than  by  feyerity  to  thofe 
whom  he  thought  might  oppofe  him,  and  making 
ft  the  intereft  of  others  to  engage  in  his  lervice. 
His  latecrime  was  fucceeded  by  a  fupine  inactivity, 
and  his  tjme  fpent  in  dalliance  with  his  young 
$ueen.  With  his  innocence  he  had  loft  his  fpirit. 
He  had  dipped  his  hands  in  blood,  ajid  was  mote 
fearful  of  reflection  than  puniftiment.  He  ftrove 
to  delude  hjs  own  heart,  and  drown  the  voice  of 
confcious  guilf  in  the  ftream  of  pleafure. 

.Philip,  w  hole  ambitious  views  had  been  hitherto 
^eftrained  by.  the  martial  genius  of  Richard,  pre¬ 
pared  now  to  put  the  feptence  againft  John  into 
execution.  A  ipore  -favourable  event  could  not 
Jiayehappened^for  annexing  to  his  crown  fo  many 
valuable  fiefs,  which,  during  feveral  ages,  had  been 
difmembered  from  it.  His,  vaflais  were  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  him ;  the  inhuman  aCtion  of  John 
engaged  them  to  his  fide  ;  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
exalperated  at  the  murder  of  their  prince,  promoted 
all  his  m.ca fures,  and  rendered  all  his  attempts  on 
Normandy  eafy  and  fuccefsful.  The  count  of 
Alen^on  defer  ted  his  foverjeign,  and  delivered  up 
all  the  places  under  his  command  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  nqw  feparated  his  army,  in  order  to 
give  them  fome  rppofe. 

,  John,  now  fuddenly  collecting  his  forces,  laid 
liege  to  Alengon;  when  Philip,  unable  to  realfemble 
his  fcattered  troops,  found  an  expedient  to  prevent 
the  mortification  of  feeing  his  friend  and  confe¬ 
derate  opprefled.  A  tournament  being  at  that  time 
held  at  Moret,  in  the  Gatinois,  whither  all  the 
chief  nobility  of  France  and  its  neighbourhood  had 
reforted,  Philip  prefented  himfelf  before  them, 
and  w  ith  great  addrefs  pointed  out  the  plains  of 
Alen^on  as  the  more  honourable  field,  w'hqrein  they 
might  not  only  fignalize  their  courage,  but,  by 
affifting  him,  difplay  their  generpfity.  .The  martial 
fpirit  of  thefe  brave  knights  inftantly  took  fire. 
They  vowed  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  ty¬ 
rannical  murderer ;  and  putting  themfclvcs,  with 
their  retinues,  under,  the  command  of  Philip, 
marched  without  the  leaft  delay  to  the  relief  of 
Alencon  ;  when  John,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  fled  w  ith  fuch  precipitation, 
that  all  his  tents,  military  machines,  and  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  almoft 
the  laft  feeble  effort  of  that  cowardly  prince,  for 
the  defence  of  his  foreign  dominions.  He  re¬ 
mained  inaClive  at  Rouen,  fpending  his  time  in 
paftimes  with  his  w  ife,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  ftate 
of  profound  tranquillity,  and  his  affairs  in  themoft 
happy  fituation.  If  war  was  ever  mentioned,  he 
gave  himfelf  fuch  yqunting  airs  as  made  him  ftill 
more  contemptible.  ",  Let  the  French  go  on,” 
laid  he,  “  I  will  retake  in  one  day  what  it  has  coil 
them  years  to  acquire.”  The  Englifh  barons,  fee¬ 
ing  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  without  relift- 
ance,  were  amazed  at  his  ftupidity.  Finding  their 
time  walled  to  no  purpofc,  they  fecretly  withdrew' 
•from  their  colours  and  returned  to  England,  re¬ 
volving  no  longer  to  defend  a  w  eak,  indolent  prince, 
W ho  had  deferred  himfelf. 

.  But  w  hile  John  thus  neglected  every  natural  ex- 
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pecLient  for  his  faffety,  he  had  the  meannefs  to  apply- 
to  pope  Innocent  III.  whom  he  intreated  to  inter-f 
pofe  his  authority  between  him  and  the  king  off 
Franqc.  Innocent,  pieafed with  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  the  papal  authority,  fent  Philip  orders  to 
ceafe  hoftilities,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  king 
of  England;  but  thefe  commands  were  received 
with  indignation  by  the  French  barons,  who  de¬ 
claimed  the  temporal  authority  exerted  by  the 
pontiff;  and  Philip,  inftead  of  paying  obedience  to 
them,  laid  fiege  to  Chateau  Gaillard. 

This  place  was  defended  with  the 
greateft  intrepidity  for  a  whole  year, 
by  Roger  de  Lacy,  conftable  of  Chefter,  and  one 
of  the  moft  able  generals  of  the  age.  The  fortrefs 
was  remarkable  for  its  ftrength ;  and  Philip  w'as 
obliged  to  reduce  it  by  a  blockade.  The  intrepid 
governor,  after  having  repulfed  every  attempt,  to 
which  fucceeded  the  miferies  of  famine,  was  at  laft 
fubdued  by  a  fudden  alfault  in  the  night  time,  and 
taken  prifoner,  with  the  whole  of  his  garrifon. 
Philip,  charmed  with  the  abilities  of  Lacy,  treated 
him  with  great  refpeCt,  and  allowed  him  the  whole 
city  of  Paris  for  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
True  magnanimity  refpeCts  valour,  even  in  an 
enemy.  Philip  found  little  difficulty  in  reducing 
thp  other  fortrelfes  of  Normandy.  Every  city 
opened  its  gates  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  indeed,  who. 
hated  the  French,  would  willingly  have  defended 
themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity;  but  fome  of  their 
oatworks  being  taken,  and  finding,  left  as  they 
were  to  themfelves,  all  further  refiftance  would  be 
in  vain,  they  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  place,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  not  relieved  in  thirty  days.  No 
fupply  arrived,  and  the  French  monarch  took 
polfeffiqn  of  the  city.  All  other  towns  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital.  Thus  was  the  im¬ 
portant  duchy  of  Normandy  united  »  r> 
to  the  crown  of  France,  near  three *  I2°5: 
centuries  after  the  ceftion  of  it  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  to  Rollo  the  firft  duke.  Animated  with 
his  prelent  career  of  fu-ccefs,  Philip  now  led  his 
army  into  the  weftern  provinces,  where  he  foon 
reduced  under  his  dominion  Anjou,  Maine,  Tou- 
raine,  and  part  of  Poiiftou.  Thus,  by  the  pulil- 
lanimity  of  John,  within  three  years  the  French 
crown  received  fuch  an  acceffion  of  power  and 
grandeur,  as,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
might  have  required  feveral  ages  to  attain.  In  the 
mean  time  John,  in  order  to  cover  this  difgrace, 
on  his  arrival  in  England  exclaimed  loudly  againft 
his  barons,  who  he  pretended  had  deferted  his 
ftandard  in  Normandy ;  and  extorted  from  them, 
in  a.  very  arbitrary  manner,  a  feventh  part  of  all 
their  moveables,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  offence. 
Soon  after  he  compelled  them  to  grant  him  two 
marks  and  a  ha.it  on  each  knight’s  fee,  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Normandy,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
go  there.  The  next  year  he  fummoned  all  his 
barons  to  attend  him  on  that  expedition ;  but  meet¬ 
ing  with  fome  oppolition  from  his  minifters,  he 
diirqifled  both  the  fleet  and  army.  He  next  put 
to  lea  with  a  final i  body  of  forces,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  now  intended  to  exert  himfelf  for 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Perhaps  his  guilty 
tears  would  not  fuffer  him  to  proceed  ;  for,  after  a 
few  days,  his  fubjeCts  were  furprized  to  fee  him 
return,  like  another  Caligula,  without  havin 
tempted  any  thing. 

John  this  year  appeared  to  be  in-  .  p. 
fpired  with  frelh  ardor,  declaring  he  I20°- 

would  ftrike  a  flroke  which  fhould  reflore  the 
drooping  honours  of.  his  country.  Gui  de 
Thouars,  who  governed  .Brittany,  being  jealous  of 
the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  his  ally  the  French 
king,  pronufed  to  join  the  king  of  England  with 
all  his  lorces.  John  embraced. the  offer;  and  once 
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more  embarking  proceeded  to  Angiers,  which  city 
he  burnt  to  the  ground;  but  being  informed  of 
the  approach  of  Philip’s  army,  the  vain-glorious 
coward  dole  to  his  fhi'ps,  reimbarked  his  army, 
and  failed  back  to  England,  under  additional  cir- 
cumftances  of  difgrace.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  his  misfortunes  but  a  quarrel  with  the 
church,  and  this  he  foon  effected  by  his  impru¬ 
dence.  It  had  been  cuftomary  for  the  clergy  not 
to  acknowledge  any  fubjecflion  but  to  the  pope; 
and  when  they  had  deeded  any  of  their  order  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  dignity,  to  abide  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff  There  had  been  frequent 
difputes  between  the  fuffragan  bifhops  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Auflin,  refpeding  the  election  of 
archbifhops  ;  and  both  parties  were  in  poffefiion  of 
precedents,  which  had  given  a  fandion  to  their 
pretenfions.  Matters  were  thus  circumflanced  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Hubert,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  ;  on  which  event  the  monks  of  St. 
Auftin  held  a  private  meeting  in  their  cathedral  at 
Canterbury,  and  eleded  Reginald  their  fub-prior 
archbifhop  in  his  room.  This  eledion  created  the 
utmofl  dilturbance  among  the  bifhops,  who  infilled 
that  their  privileges  had  been  invaded;  and  an 
ecclelialtical  contefl  was  likely  to  be  the  confe- 
quence.  John,  deficient  in  policy,  as  in  every 
other  princely  qualification,  took  part  with  the 
fuffragan  bifhops,  and  recommended  to  them  John 
de  Grey,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  imme¬ 
diately  chofen  archbifhop.  The  confequence  was 
fuch  as  might  eafily  have  been  forefeen:  both 
parties  made  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  fee  of 
Rome :  the  fub-prior  fet  out  for  Italy,  to  obtain 
the  pope’s  confirmation  of  his  eledion  ;  and  on  the 
bifhop  of  Norwich  being  eleded,  twelve  deputies 
were  fent  to  fupport  his  eledion;  and  the  bifhops 
like  wife  fent  agents  to  fupport  their  caufe.  Inno¬ 
cent  fet  afide  both  the  eledions  as  uncanonical 
and  illegal ;  and  ordered,  that  the  monks  fhould 
choofe  cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englifhman 
then  at  Rome,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  This 
they  for  a  while  refufed  to  do;  but  the  pope 
threatening  excommunication  in  cafe  of  refufal, 
the  eledion  was  accordingly  made,  and  Langton 
vas  coniecrated  by  the  pope.  Innocent,  appre¬ 
hending  that  this  ufurpation  on  the  crown  of 
England  would  be  refented  by  that  court,  wrote 
John  a  foothing  letter,  and  made  him  a  prefent 
of  four  gold  rings  fet  with  precious  Hones,  which 
were  reprefented  as  invaluable,  on  account  of  the 
myfleries  they  contained  ;  but  John,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  accepted  the  pope’s  prefent,  refolved  not  to 
admit  Langton  to  be  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
Weak  men  are  generally  violent  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  On  receiving  the  pope’s  letter,  he  fent  two 
of  his  knights  to  expel  the  monks  of  St.  Auflin, 
who  took  poffelfion  of  their  treafures.  Thefe  vio¬ 
lent  proceedings  of  the  king  coincided  with  the 
pope’s  wifhes ;  who  forefeeing  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  abide  the  contefl  with  him,  had  recourfe 
to  every  method  that  he  thought  would  promote 
the  important  end  he  had  in  view.  He  foothed, 
implored,  and  urged  the  king  to  a  compliance  with 
his  determination;  and  when  he  found  that  all 
thefe  modes  of  proceeding  were  fruitlels,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  threatenings,  and  fent  three  Englilh 
prelates  to  the  king  to  acquaint  him,  that  if  he 
continued  pertinacious,  the  whole  kingdom  fhould 
be  laid  under  an  interdict.  The  reft  of  the  prelates 
profliated  themfelves  before  the  king,  befeeching 
bun,  in  terms  of  the  utmofl  earneflnefs,  that  he 
would  accept  the  bifhop  who  had  been  newly 
elected,  reinflate  the  monks  in  poffefiion  of  their 
convent,  and  not  expofe  his  church  to  the  refent- 
meiu  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  Their  intreaties,  how- 
c'.  er,  were  of  no  kind  of  ufe,  but  rather  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  king;  who  fwore,  “by 
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God  s  teeth,"  his  cuflomary  oath,  that,  “  if  the 
kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  he  would 
bamfh  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  confif- 
cate  all  their  poffeflions.”  Notwithflanding  this 
ridiculous  vapouring,  the  pope,  who  was  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  John’s  weaknefs,  iffued  the  fatal  inter¬ 
dict,  which  he  had  for  fome  time  held  fufpended 
over  the  head  of  this  infatuated  monarch.  This 
fentence,  the  political  engine  of  the  court  of  Rome 
was  calculated  to  operate  with  irrefiflible  force  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  pronounced 
again  ft  fovereigns  for  the  flighted  offences,  and 
made  the  guilt  of  one  productive  of  inexpreffible 
mifery  to  millions.  The  nation  hereby  was,  on  a 
fudden,  deprived  of  all  exterior  adts  of  religion : 
the  altars  were  flripped  of  their  ornaments,  the 
croffes,  the  relicks,  the  pictures,  the  flatues  of 
the  faints,  the  images,  were  laid  on  the  ground ; 
and,  as  if  the  air  itfelf  was  polluted,  the  prielts 
carefully  covered  them  up,  even  from  their  own 
approach  and  veneration.  The  ufe  of  the  bells 
entirely  ceafed  in  all  churches ;  they  were  removed 
from  the  iteeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground  with 
other  facred  utenfils.  The  doors  were  ihut  while 
mafs  was  celebrated,  and  none  but  pridts  admitted. 
The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except 
baptifm  of  new-born  infants,  and  the  lac  lament  to 
dying  perfons.  The  dead  were  not  interred  in 
confecrated  ground  ;  they  were  thrown  into  ditches, 
or  buried  in  common  fields ;  nor  were  their  obfe- 
quies  attended  with  any  funeral  ceremonies.  Mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrated  in  church-yards ;  the  people 
were  prohibited  the  ufe  of  meat ;  debarred  from 
all  pleafures  and  entertainments  ;  forbid  to  falute 
each  other,  or  to  bellow  a  decent  attention  to  their 
perfons  and  apparel.  Every  circumflance  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  deep  diflrefs,  and  created  hornd  ap- 
prehenfions  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance,  John, 
in  order  to  oppofe  temporal  to  thefe  fpiritual 
terrors,  inflantly  confifcated  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict;  bamfhed  the 
bifhops  ;  fhut  up  the  monks  in  their  convent,  al¬ 
lowing  them  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  incomes,  to 
provide  them  with  food  and  raiment;  and  treated 
not  only  Langton’s  adherents,  but  all  who  obeyed 
the  commands  of  Rome  with  the  utmofl  rigour. 
At  the  fame  time  the  more  fenfibly  to  diflrefs  the 
clergy,  and  to  expofe  them  to  ridicule,  he  threw 
all  their  concubines  into  prifon.  It  may  not  be 
amifs  here  to  obferve,  that  after  archbifhop  Anf  elrn 
had  rigoroufly  executed  in  England  the  canons 
which  enjoined  celibacy,  the  ecclefiaflics  gave  al- 
moft  univerfally  into  concubinage;  even  convents 
were  fupplied  with  this  kind  of  neceffary  provifion ; 
to  which  the  court  of  Rome  made  but  a  flight  op- 
pofition  ;  and  it  at  length  became  every  where 
ulual,  for  priefts  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  to  obtain 
a  formal  liberty  for  this  indulgence.  The  bifhop 
did  all  he  could  that  the  praClice  fhould  not  dege¬ 
nerate  into  licentioufnefs  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  flefh 
gaining  an  entire  afeendant  over  the  fpirit,  con¬ 
fined  the  carnal  mind  to  the  ufe  of  one  woman ; 
enjoining  him  to  be  conftant  to  her  bed,  and 
obliging  him,  that  the  parifhes  might  not  be  over¬ 
flocked,  or  be  troublefome,  to  provide  for  her  fub- 
fiftence,  and  that  of  her  children.  What  a  confi- 
derate,  indulgent,  comfortable  profeflion,  is  the 
Romilh  religion !  Of  what  little  eflimation  are  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  old  inftitutions  of  the  Bible,  when 
pafiive  obedience  to  the  infallibility  of  anti-chrift 
can  purchafe  the  whole  circle  of  terreftrial  enjoy¬ 
ments  ! 

While  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  A  n  5? 
was  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  John  120  ’ 

attempted  military  expeditions  againft  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Welch,  over  whom  ha  gained 
feveral  advantages,  owing  more  to  the  weaknefs 
of  his  enemies,  than  to  his  own  abilities  or  vigour. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  danger  to  which  his  throne 
was  expofed  from  the  diflatisfacfion  of  the  clergy, 
encreafed  his  propenfion  to  tyranny  ;  and  he  be¬ 
came  daily  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  his  people, 
who  hated  a  fovereign  that  had  made  himfelf  con¬ 
temptible  by  his  vices*  He  appears  to  have  dil- 
gufted  particularly  his  nobles,  wrhofe  families  he 
difhonoured  by  his  licentious  amours  ;  whom  he 
alfo  attempted  to  deprive  ol  the  plealures  ol  hunt¬ 
ing,  hawking,  and  fowling ;  and  that  his  deer 
might  have  a  ready  accefs  into  their  fields,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  hedges  and  fences  of  his  foreils  to  be 
levelled.  He  even  obliged  them  to  put  into  his 
hands  their  fons  or  near  relations,  as  hoffages  for 
their  allegiance.  His  meffengers  coming  to  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Baroufe,  a  baron  of  great  diftinftion,  his 
lady  imprudently  replied  to  their  demand,  “  f  hat 
Ihe  would  never  truft  her  fons  with  a  man  who  had 
murdered  his  nephew  ;”  but  her  hufband,  in  order 
to  foften  this  bitter  farcafm,  anfwered,  with  more 
moderation,  fC  that  if  his  lady  had  been  wanting 
in  her  duty,  he  knew  what  was  his  ;  and  that  if  he 
had,  in  any  manner,  offended  the  king,  he  w'as 
ready  to  anfwer  for  his  offences  in  the  king  s  court, 
before  his  peers.”  The  meffengers  returning  with¬ 
out  the  required  hoffages,  John  flew  into  a  violeiit 
paffion,  refolving  inftantly  to  imprifon  the  earl  and 
his  family.  But  they,  being  forewarned  of  then- 
danger,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  conceal  themfelves  ;  but  the  tyrant,  having  dif- 
covered  their  retreat,  ordered  the  wife  and  her  fon 
to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  where  they  were  ffarved 
to  death  ;  and  the  baron  narrowly  efcaped  by  flying 
into  France. 

It  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  Romifli  court 
to  advance,  by  degrees,  from  the  leaft  to  the  moll 
fevere  fentence.  The  interdict  not  having  pro¬ 
duced  its  effed.  Innocent  now  proceeded,  in  1209, 
to  that  of  excommunication.  This  fecond  fhaft  of 
vengeance  w'as  no  fooner  hurled  againft  John  from 
the  Vatican,  than  its  confluences  began  to  appear. 
Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  was  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  being  told  that  the 
bifhops  of  London,  Worcefter,  and  Ely,  had  paffed 
the  fentence,  mentioned  it  to  his  colleagues  while 
fitting  on  the  bench,  the  danger  of  ferving  under 
an  excommunicated  king ;  and  immediately  riling, 
they  left  the  court.  Exafperated  at  the  behaviour 
of  Geoffrey,  John  ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and 
throwing  him  into  prifon,  caufed  his  fhoulders  to 
be  covered  with  a  weighty  leaden  cope ;  by  which, 
and  other  feverities,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  bifhops,  on  finding  themfelves  expofed  either 
to  the  king’s  jealoufy  or  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
gradually  ftole  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  fo  that  at  laid 
there  were  only  three  prelates  left  to  perform  the 
epifcopal  office.  Many  of  the  nobility  followed 
them;  and  thofe  who  ftaid  were  juftly  fufpeated 
of  having  fecretly  entered  into  a  confederacy 
againft  the  king. 

John  began  now  to  be  alarmed  at  his  dangerous 
fituation.  He  therefore  fent  for  Langton,  wdth 
whom  he  had  a  conference  at  Dover,  and  wherein 
he  offered  to  acknowledge  him  primate ;  to  fubmit 
to  the  pope  ;  to  reftore  the  clergy  he  had  banifhed  ; 
and  to  pay  them  a  limited  fum  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  produce  of  their  revenues.  But  Langton, 
not  fatisfied  with  thefe  conceffions,  demanded  that 
full  reftitution  fhould  be  made  to  all  the  clergy  ;  a 
condition  which  the  king  was,  probably,  then  un¬ 
able  to  fulfil ;  and  fo  refeeing  that  thefe  damages 
would  amount  to  an  immenfe  fum,  he  broke  up  the 
conference. 

n  This  conference,  and  another  held 

A.  D.  1212.  Northampton  with  Pandolf  the 

pope’s  legate,  not  having  produced  the  end  pro- 
pofed,  his  holinefs  proceeded  another  ftep  againft 
his  refradtory  fon,  by  abfolving  all  his  fubje&s  from 


their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance;  declaring 
every  individual  in  the  realm  excommunicated, 
who,  either  in  public  or  private,  had  any  inter - 
courle  w  ith  him  at  his  councils,  at  his  table,  or  by 
converfation  ;  which  fentence  was  denounced  W'ith 
the  utmoft  folemnity.  John,  however,  ftill  per- 
fevered  in  his  contumacy,  which  caufed  Innocent 
to  dart  his  laft  thunderbolt  of  depofition  againft 
the  king  of  England.  This  fentence  requiring  an 
armed  force  to  put  it  in  execution,  the  pope  caff: 
his  eye  on  Philip,  king  of  France,  offering  that 
monarch,  with  the  crown  of  England,  numberlefs 
lpiritual  benefits  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices,  for 
aggrandizing  the  power  of  the  catholic  church. 
Puilip  could  not  refift  a  prize  of  fo  tempting  a 
nature.  To  carry  the  fentence  into  execution,  he 
levied  a  great  army,  with  a  fleet  of  feventeen  hun¬ 
dred  vclffels,  collected  in  the  ports  of  Normandy; 
a  force,  to  all  appearance,  equal  to  the  greatnefs 
of  his  intended  invafion.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  iff.ied  out  writs,  requiring  the  attendance, 
not  only  of  all  his  military  vaffais,  but  of  all  able- 
bodied  men  at  Dover,  out  of  whom  he  chofe  an 
army  of fixty  thou fand  men;  who,  had  they  been 
actuated  by  a  love  for  their  king,  and  zeal  to 
defend  their  country,  might  have  bid  defiance  to 
the  power  of  France,  and  the  thunder  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  But  John,  being  an  excommunicated  tyrant, 
was  regarded  by  the  people  with  horror,  at  the  fame 
time  that  his  barons  defpifed  him  for  his  cowardice, 
and  many  of  them  held  a  treafonable  correfpondence 
with  the  enemy.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  vtere 
now'  fixed  on  the  vaft  preparations  making  by 
different  parties ;  and  the  fate  of  the  church  was 
ex  peeled  to  be  determined  by  a  decifive  blow. 
This  important  event,  however,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complilhed  by  the  fword.  The  profound  policy  of 
the  pope  was  eminently  difplayed  on  this  occalion. 
He  knew  his  intereft  confifted  in  not  fuffering  John, 
deftitute  of  fortune  and  principles,  to  be  overcome 
by  any  enemy  but  himfelf.  His  view  was  therefore 
to  intimidate  him  infuch  a  manner,  as  might  bring 
him  the  more  calily  into  his  meafures.  To  this 
end  he  ordered  his  legate  Pandolf,  to  go  over  to 
England  with  a  private  commiffion,  by  which  he 
impowered  him,  in  cafe  he  found  the  king  in  a 
proper  temper,  to  receive  his  fubmiffion  on  fuch 
terms,  as  the  legate,  by  virtue  of  his  authority, 
knew  would  be  acceptable  to  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Pandolf,  in  palling  through  France,^  ^ 
beheld,  with  much  feemingfatisfadtion, 1  ’  ‘I213- 

the  vaft  preparations  making  by  Philip  for  a  defeent 
on  the  Erglifh  coaft  ;  and  highly  extolled  that 
monarch  for  his  zeal  in  the  laudable  caufe  in  which 
he  had  embarked ;  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  over 
two  knights  Templars,  to  defire  an  interview  wdth 
John  at  Dover,  which  was  readily  granted.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  the  legate  uled  every  artifice 
to  bring  this  infatuated  prince  to  a  compliance  with 
his  propofals.  He  painted  in  ftrong  colours  the 
inveterate  hatred  his  meafures  had  produced  among 
his  fubjects  ;  he  acquainted  him  with  a  fecret  con¬ 
federacy,  which  he  urged  was  then  forming  againft 
him  ;  he  magnified  Philip’s  prodigious  armament, 
that  John,  terrified  at  his  loft  condition,  promifed 
to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  pope ;  to  acknowdedge 
Langton  for  primate ;  to  reftore  all  the  exiled 
clergy ;  to  admit  to  his  grace  all  who  had  been  out¬ 
lawed  or  imprifoned  ;  to  grant  a  compenfation  for 
all  damages  differed  by  thofe  who  had  adhered  to 
the  pope ;  and  to  conlign  eight  thoufand  pounds 
in  part  of  payment.  Four  barons  joined  with  the 
king  in  fwearing  to  obferve  this  treaty ;  but  his 
ignominy  was  not  yet  complete,  for  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  homage. 
Pandolf  propofed  that  John  fhould  relign  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  church,  there  being  no  other  wray  by 

which 
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■which  he  could  fo  effectually  difappoint  the  hope  of  j 
the  French  monarch.  To  this  humiliating  pro- 
pofal  John  alio  affenting,  he  figned  a  charter,  by 
which  he  declared,  that,  not  conftrained  by  fear, 
but  of  his  own  free  will,  for  the  remiffion  of  his 
fms,  and  thofe  of  his  family,  he  refigned  England 
and  Ireland  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  to  pope  Inno¬ 
cent,  and  to  his  fuccelfors  in  the  apoflolic  chair. 
He  ao-reed  to  hold  thefe  his  dominions  as  feudatory 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  an  annual  payment  of 
a  thoufand  marks,  feven  hundred  for  England,  and 
three  hundred  for  Ireland.  In  confequence  of  this 
agreement,  the  next  day,  which  was  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  the  king  repaired  to  Dover  church  at¬ 
tended  by  the  legate,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
lords  and  officers  of  the  army,  where,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  them  all  he  took  off  his  crown,  and  laid 
it  with  the  other  enligns  of  royalty  at  Pandolf’s 
feet,  who  was  feated  on  a  throne ;  after  which, 
having  firft  figned  the  above  charter,  he  did  homage 
to  him  as  the  pope’s  reprefentative,  with  all  the 
fubmiffive  rites  which  the  feudal  law  required  of 
vaffals  to  their  liege  lord.  He  threw  himfelf  upon 
his  knees  before  the  legate,  and,  lifting  up  his 
joined  hands,  put  them  within  thofe  of  Pandolf; 
then  fwore  fealty  to  the  pope,  and  paid  part  of  the 
tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter.  Pandolf,  elevated  by  this 
triumph  of  the  facerdotal  over  the  regal  power, 
difcovered  extravagant  fymptoms  of  joyful  exulta¬ 
tion.  The  arch-hypocrite  even  trampled  on  the 
money  that  was  laid  at  his  feet,  as  a  mark  of  the 
kingdom’s  fubjeCtion;  an  infolence  which,  though 
all  prefent  beheld  with  glow'ing  indignation,  the 
bifhop  of  Dublin  only  had  fpirit  to  notice,  who 
exclaimed  aloud  againft  the  legate’s  pride  and  in¬ 
tolerable  infolence.  Pandolf,  not  fatisfied  with 
thefe  mortifying  aCts  of  fuperiority,  kept  the  crown 
and  fceptre  five  days,  and  then  refiored  them  as  a 
fpecial  favour  of  the  holy  fee  ;  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  king  of  England  fubmitted  to  fuch  bafe  in¬ 
dignities,  he  refufed  to  take  off  the  interdict  and 
excommunication  till  the  Ioffes  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
could  be  eftimated,  for  whom  he  infilled  upon 
having  a  full  rellitution  and  compenfation. 

Thefe  humiliating  circumllances,  difgracetul  as 
they  were,  could  not  alter  John’s  difpofition  to  ty¬ 
ranny.  A  hermit,  named  Peter  of  Pomfret,  hav- 
ing  predicted,  that  the  king  fhould  lofe  his  crown 
this  very  year,  was  clofely  confined  in  Corfe  caltle ; 
and  now,  by  the  king’s  order,  he  w-as  arraigned  and 
tried  as  an  impoftor.  The  hermit  pleaded  in  his 
defence,  that  his  prophecy  was  accomplifhed,  the 
king  having  refigned  his  crown  and  independency; 
which  plea  was  fuppofed  to  augment  his  guilt,  and 
he  was  dragged  at  a  horfe’s  tail  to  Warham,  where 
both  he  and  a  perfectly  innocent  fon  were  hanged 
on  a  gibbet. 

Philip  w?as  now  fully  convinced  he  had  been 
made  a  dupe  of  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  profecute  the  war,  in  defiance  of  the  pope 
and  his  bulls.  The  French  barons  alfo  vowed  that 
they  would  follow  their  prince  in  this  expedition  ; 
except  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  having  made  a 
fecret  treaty  with  John,  declared  againft  the  im-‘ 
piety  of  the  undertaking  ;  when  Philip,  unwilling 
to  leave  behind  him  fo  dangerous  an  enemy,  turned 
his  arms  againft  the  dominions  of  that  prince.  In 
the  interim,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  admiral  of  the 
Englifh  fleet,  and  the  king’s  natural  brother,  at¬ 
tacked  the  French  in  their  harbours,  took  three 
hundred  of  their  finips,  and  deftroyed  one  hundred 
more  ;  when  Philip,  finding  it  impoffible  to  hinder 
the  reft  from  falling  into  his  hands,  fet  fire  to 
them  himfelf ;  and  thus  were  his  deligns  upon  Eng¬ 
land  entirely  frullrated. 

About  this  time  the  exiled  prelates  returned  to 
England  in  triumph,  Langton  appearing  at  their 


I  head.  The  king  on  hearing  of  their  approach 
went  to  meet  them ;  and  throwing  himfelf  before 
them  on  the  ground,  intreated  them,  with  tears,  to 
have  compaffion  on  him  and  his  kingdom.  The 
primate  obferving  thefe  marks  of  repentance,  led 
him  to  the  chapter  houfe  of  Winchefter,  where/on 
the  twentieth  of  July,  he  again  fwore  allegiance  to 
the  pope,  prom  ill  ng  to  love,  maintain,  and  defend 
the  clergy.  Langton  then  gave  him  ablolution, 
and  permitted  the  king  to  dine  with  him.  The 
fentence  of  interdict  was  however  ftill  in  force. 
Nicholas,  bifhop  of  Frefcati,  coming  into  England, 
in  the  room  of  Pandolf,  declared,  that  the  pope 
would  not  take  off  that  fentence,  till  every  thing 
was  reftored  to  the  clergy,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them,  and  they  had  received  ample  reparation 
for  all  the  damages  they  had  fuftained.  Certain 
barons  being  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  thefe 
claims,  John  feemed  aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fums  to  which  the  clergy  made  their  Ioffes 
amount;  the  monks  of  Canterbuiy  alone  demand¬ 
ing  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  marks.  The  king, 
to  flop  thefe  kind  of  claims,  which  appeared  endlefs, 
offered  a  hundred  thoufand  marks  for  a  full  dif- 
charge,  but  this  they  rejected  with  difdain.  How¬ 
ever  the  pope  willing  to  favour  his  new  vaffal,  di¬ 
rected  his  legate  to  accommodate  the  affair  ;  the' 
refult  of  which  wras,  that  the  bifhops  and  confider- 
able  abbots  obtained  full  reparation,  while  the  in- 
feriour  clergy  were  obliged  to  fit  down  as  contented 
as  they  could,  under  their  Ioffes.  The  interdict 
being  now  removed,  John  folemnly  renewed  his 
profeffions  of  homage  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  by  a  new 
charter  fealed  with  gold. 

This  troublefome  affair  having  at  ^  ^  J2 
laft,  by  the  cunning  of  pope  Innocent,  ‘  ' 

been  brought  to  a  conclufion,  the  king  w7ent  to 
PoiCtou,  which  ftill  acknowledged  his  authority,  and 
then  laid  fiege  to  a  caftle  near  Angiers;  but  prince 
Lewis,  Philip’s  fon,  approaching  with  an  army,  he 
raifed  the  fiege  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  left 
his  tents,  baggage,  and  military  machines  behind 
him;  and  again  returned  w ith  difgrace  to  England. 
He  now7  appeared  to  content  himfelf  with  ruling 
his  own  kingdom  ;  and  his  clofe  connection  with 
the  pope,  made  him  imagine  he  fhould  perform 
this  arduous  talk  with  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  but 
other  misfortunes  awaited  him  which  he  did  not 
expeCt. 

John,  who  refented  the  defertion  of  his  barons, 
in  his  laft  expedition  on  the  continent,  collected  an 
army  of  his  tenants  and  forefters,  to  reduce  them  to 
reafon.  With  f his  intention  he  marched  as  far  as 
Northampton,  w  here  he  was  overtaken  by  Langton, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  That  prelate  is  an  ex-^ 
ample  to  prove,  that  every  man  of  fenfe  will,  it 
poffible,  be  independent.  Though  he  owed  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  pope,  yet  he  no  fooner  became 
an  Englifh  baron,  than  he  flood  iorth  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  meafures  which  tended  to  fubjeft  the 
crown  of  England  to  a  foreign  power.  The  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  pope  was,  to  him,  as  mtoleiable  as 
that  of  any  other  power ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
king  as  odious  as  that  of  the  pontiff.  He  therefore 
very  freely  expoftulated  w  ith  the  king,  urging,  that 
he  had  violated  his  engagements  by  making  war 
upon  his  febjeCls  before  they  had  been  tried  by 
their  peers,  or  judged  by  the  equity  of  his  court. 
john,*relying  upon  the  protection  of  the  pope,  an- 
fwered  fiercely,  that  matters  of  this  kind  came  not 
under  his  jurifdiClion,  which  extended  not  to  any 
affair  of  a  civil  nature.  The  next  morning  he  fet 
out  for  Nottingham,  breathing  fury  againft  his  ad- 
verfaries.  Langton  renewxd  his  remonftrances,  and 
the  king,  at  length,  convinced  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  appointed  a  day  for  the  accufed  barons 
to  appear  at  his  court,  there  to  anfwer  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  fhould  be  preferred  againft  them. 
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In  the  month  of  September,  a  private  meeting  of 
the  barons  was  held  at  London,  when  the  primate 
laid  before  them  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  which,  he 
laid,  he  had  happily  found  in  a  monaftery  ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  infill  on  its  being  renewed  j 
whereupon  the  barons  fwore,  that  they  would  lofe 
their  lives  rather  than  not  comply  with  fo  reafon- 
able,  fo  honourable,  and  juft  a  demand.  The  con¬ 
federacy  foon  fpread,  and  comprehended  moft  of 
the  barons  in  England  5  and  a  more  numerous 
affembly  was  fummoned  by  Langton,  at  St.  £d- 
mund’s-bury,  under  the  colour  of  devotion  ;  where 
he  again  produced  the  charter ;  renewed  his  ex¬ 
hortations  to  proceed  with  unanimity  and  vigour; 
and  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  had  been  long  fubjed,  and  from 
which  they  were  to  free  themfelves  and  their  pof- 
terity.  The  barons,  animated  by  his  eloquence, 
formed  a  general  confederacy,  to  which  there  were 
few  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  accede ;  and 
agreed  before  the  high  altar,  that  at  Chriftmas  they 
would  prefent  their  petition  to  the  king  in  a  body. 
They  then  feparated,  after  mutually  promifing,  to 
enlift  men,  to  purchafe  arms,  and  to  fupply  their 
eaftles  with  neceffary  ftores  and  provifions. 

A  D  t-ni-  On  the  day  appointed,  which  was 
■S' the  lixth  of  January,  the  barons  re¬ 
paired  to  London,  and  demanded  of  the  king,  that, 
in  confequence  of  his  oath  he  had  taken  before  the 
primate,  as  well  as  out  of  refped  to  their  juft  rights, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  a  renewal  of  Henry's 
charter,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Ed¬ 
ward.  John,  alarmed  at  their  power,  unanimity, 
and  zeal,  promifed  to  give  them  a  pofitive  anfwer  at 
Eafter.  Having  procured  this  interval,  John  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  over  the  clergy  on  his  fide,  j 
granting  them  a  charter,  in  which  he  relinquilhed 
for  ever  a  privilege,  earneftly  contended  for  by  all 
his  anceftors,  in  allowing  them  a  free  eledion  on  all 
vacancies ;  he  like  wife  made  a  vow  to  lead  an  army 
into  Paleftine;  and  alfodifpatched  an  agent  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  appeal  to  the  pope ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  barons  were  not  inactive  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  attach  his  holinefs  to  their  intereft. 

Innocent  was  concerned  at  obferving  the  fire  juft  I 
ready  to  be  lighted  in  England,  but  fecretly  in-  1 
dined  to  John,  whom  he  found  willing  to  facrifice  I 
every  consideration  to  his  prefent  fafety.  He  how¬ 
ever  wrote  letters  to  the  king,  prelates,  and  nobles. 
He  advifed  the  firft  to  treat  the  barons  with  grace 
and  indulgence,  and  to  grant  them  fuch  of  their 
demands  as  Ihould  appear  reafonable.  He  ex-  I 
horted  the  fecond  to  employ  their  good  offices  in 
putting  an  end  to  civil  difeord,  by  making  a  peace 
between  the  contending  parties  ;  and  to  the  laft  he 
expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  their  condud,  in  re- 
folving  by  force  of  arms  to  extort  conceffions  from 
their  lawful  fovereign. 

Hence  the  barons  perceived,  that  the  pope  in¬ 
tended  to  take  part  with  the  king ;  but  they  were 
already  gone  too  far  to  recede;  and  they  received 
frelh  vigour,  by  having  certain  intelligence  that 
moft  of  the  bilhops,  as  well  as  all  the  inferior 
clergy,  highly  approved  their  condud. 

At  the  approach  of  Eafter,  when  the  barons  were 
to  exped  the  king’s  anfwer  to  their  petition,  they 
affembled  by  agreement  at  Stamford,  having  col- 
leded  a  force  confifting  of  above  two  thoufand 
knights,  befides  their  retainers,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  inferior  perfons.  Having  advanced  in 
a  body  to  Brackley,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  court  being  there  kept,  they  received 
a  melTage  from  the  king  by  the  primate,  defiring  to 
know  what  were  the  liberties  they  fo  zealoufly'de- 
manded  of  their  fovereign.  In  anfwer  to  which, 
they  delivered  a  writing,  containing  the  chief  arti¬ 
cles  ;  which  being  read  to  the  king,  he  flew  into  a 
violent  paffion,  afleing  the  meflengers,  why  his  ba¬ 


rons  did  not  demand  the  whole  kingdom  of  him  ; 
fvv earing  that  he  would  never  grant  their  demands  \ 
but  the  king’s  menaces  were  not  an  objed  of  con- 
fideration  with  the  barons,  who  knew  very  well  his 
imbecility. 

The  confederated  nobles  were  nofooner  informed 
of  John’s  refolve,  than  chufing  Robert  Fitz-Walter 
their  general,  whom  they  called,  Marefcbal  of  the 
army  of  God  and  holy  church ,  they,  without  farther 
ceremony,  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Northampton,  which  they  carried  in  only  fifteen 
days ;  but  they  were  willingly  admitted  into  Bed¬ 
ford  caftle  by  William  Beauchamp,  its  governor. 
From  this  place  they  advanced  to  Ware.  Here 
they  received  intelligence  that  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  difpofed  to  give  them  a  welcome  recep¬ 
tion  :  proceeding  therefore  to  the  capital  without 
lofs  of  time,  they  entered  at  Aldgate,  which  w  as 
opened  to  receive  them.  They  now  ftationed  pro¬ 
per  guards,  took  into  cuftody  fuch  perfons  as  they 
had  reafon  to  fufped,  and  then  wrote  circular 
letters  to  all  the  nobilty  and  perfons  of  diftindion, 
who  had  not  declared  in  their  favour,  threatening, 
that  if  they  refufed  to  join  them,  they  would  de- 
molifh  their  eaftles,  and  ravage  their  eftates.  Thefe 
menaces  had  their  intended  effed,  for  moft  of  thegreat 
men  repaired  to  London,  and  united  in  the  affoci- 
ation.  The  king  was  now  at  Odiham,  with  very  few 
attendants,  fome  fay  only  feven  knights.  ITe  was 
mortified  and  alarmed  in  the  higheft  degree.  He 
had  not  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice 
or  afliftance,  and  he  found  the  dreadful  effeds  of 
his  tyrannical  difpofition,  in  the  univerfal  contempt 
in  which  he  v,;as  held.  His  affairs  wrere  now  in¬ 
deed  arrived  at  a  moft  alarming  crifis  ;  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think  ferioufiy  of  compromifing  all  differ¬ 
ences  with  his  fubjeds.  Refleding  on  his  cala¬ 
mitous  fituation,  he  made  propofals  to  refer  the  de- 
cifion  ol  the  matter  to  the  pope,  or  to  eight  barons  ; 
four  to  be  chofen  by  himfelf,  and  four  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  but  thefe  w  ere  rejeded  with  difdain.  "The 
king  had  no  farther  hope  but  in  abfolute  fubmif- 
fion  ;  wherefore  he  fent  word  to  the  barons  that  he 
would  comply  with  all  their  demands ;  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  w  hich  a  conference  was  appointed  to  be 
held,  and  preparations  were  made  for  adjuftir.o-  this 
important  agreement.  The  meadow  of  Eunne- 
medc,  between  Staines  ano.  Vv  indfor,  was  the  place 
fixed  on ;  here  the  confederated  barons  made  their 
appearance  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  two  days 
afterwards  came  the  king  s  commiffioners,  each 
party  forming  a  kind  of  feparate  encampment,  like 
declared  enemies.  The  barons  being  refolved  to 
abate  nothing  of  their  demands,  and  the  king’s 
agents  in  general  being  of  their  fentiments,  the 
treaty  was  not  long  protraded.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  the  king  with  a  readinefs  that  was  ra¬ 
ther  wondered  at,  as  it  was  known  to  be  the  effed 
of  compulfion,  ligned  the  famous  charter,  known 
by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta.  We  fhall  here 
infert  a  tranflation  of  this  important  deed,  whereby 
the  moft  valuable  privileges  were  fecured  to  every 
order  of  men,  which,  at  this  day,  is  confidered  as 
the  foundation  of  Englifh  liberty. 

MAGNA  CHARTA. 

The  great  charter  of  liberties ,  granted  by  king  John  to 
his  fubjedlSy  in  the  year  1215. 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England, 
lord  of  Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Acqui- 
taine,  and  earl  of  Anjou,  to  the  archbifhops, 
biffiops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  jufticiaries  of  the 
forefts,  fheriffs,  governors,  officers,  and  to  all 
bailiffs  and  others  his  faithful  fubjeds,  greeting. 
Know  ye,  that  we,  in  the  prefence  of  God,  and 
for  tne  health  of  our  foul,  and  the  fouls  of  all 
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our  anceftors  and  heirs,  and  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  church,  and 
the  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  by  the  advice 
of  our  venerable  fathers,  Stephen,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  and  cardinal 
Of  the  holy  Roman  church;  Henry,  archbifhop 
of  Dublin;  William,  bilhop  of  London;  Peter,  of 
Wincheller ;  Jocelyn,  of  Bath  and  Glaftonbury; 
Hugh,  of  Lincoln;  Walter,  ofWorcefter;  Wil¬ 
liam,  of  Coventry;  Benedict,  of  Ro.chefter,  bifhops; 
and  mafter  Pandolf,  the  pope’s  lubdeaconand  an¬ 
cient  fervant;  brother,  Ay  meric,  mafter  of  the 
Temple  in  England ;  and  the  noble  perfons 
William  Marefchal,  earl  of  Pembroke;  William, 
earl  of  Salifbury ;  William,  earl  of  Warrenne ; 
William,  earl  of  Arundel ;  Alar  de  Galoway, 
conftable  of  Scotland ;  Warin  Fitzgerald,  Peter 
Fitzherbert,  and  Hubert  de  Bourgh,  fenefchal 
of  Poidtou ;  Hugo  de  Neville,  Matthew  Fitz¬ 
herbert,  Thomas  Baffet,  Alen  Baffet,  Philip  de 
Albiney,  Robert  de  Ropele,  John  Marefchal, 
John  Fitzhugh,  and  others  our  liege  men,  have 
in  the  firft  place,  granted  to  God,  and  by  this 
our  prefent  charter,  confirmed  for  us  and  our 
heirs  for  ever. 

1.  "  That  the  church  of  England  fhall  be  free, 
and  enjoy  her  rights  entire,  and  her  liberties  in¬ 
violable,  and  we  will  have  them  to.  be  obferved,  that 
it  may  appear  from  hence,  that  the  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tions,  which  was  reckoned  chief  and  indifpenfible 
to  the  Englifh  church,  and  confirmed  by  our 
charter,  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  from 
pope  Innocent  III.  before  the  difeord  between  us 
and  our  barons,  was  granted  of  mere  free  will ; 
which  charter  we  lhall  obferve,  and  do  will  it  to  be 
well  obferved  by  our  heirs  for  ever. 

2.  “We  have  alfo  granted,  to  all  freemen  of  our 
kingdom,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever;  all  the  un¬ 
der  written  liberties  to  have  and  to  hold  them  and 
their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs. 

3.  “  If  any  of  our  earls  or  barons,  or  others  who 
hold  of  us  in  chief,  by  military  fervice,  lhall  die, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  heir  fhall  be  of 
full  age,  and  owe  a  relief ;  he  fhall  have  his  inherir 
tance  by  the  ancient  relief;  that  is,  the  heir  or  heirs 
of  an  earl,  for  a  whole  earl’s  barony,  by  an  hundred 
pounds ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  for  a  whole 
knight’s  fee,  b.yan  hundred  fhiilingsat  moft;  and 
whoever  oweth  lefs,  fhall  give  lefs,  according  to  the 
ancient  cuftom  of  fees. 

4.  “  But  if  the  heir  of  any  fuch  fhall  be  under 
age,  and  be  in  ward,  his  lord  fhall  not  have  the 
wardfhip  of  him,  nor  his  land,  before  he  hath  re¬ 
ceived  his  homage;  and  after  fuch  heir  lhall  be  in  ( 
ward,  and  attain  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  5 
he  fhall,  when  he  comes  of  age,  have  his  inheritance  j 

r  without  relief,  and  without  fine. 

5.  “  The  warden  of  the  land  of  fuch  heir,  who 
fhall  be  under  age,  fhall  not  take  of  the  land  of 
fuch  heir,  other  than  reafonable  iffues,  reafonable 
cuftoms,  and  reafonable  fervices  ;  and  that  without 
deftru&ion  or  v'afte  of  the  tenants  or  effedts  upon 
the  eftate.  And  if  we  fhall  commit  theguardianfhip 
of  thofe  lands  to  the  fheriff,  or  any  other  perfon,  who 
is  anfwerable  to  us  for  the  iffues  of  the  land ;  and 
if  he  fhall  makedeftrudtion  and  wafte  upon  the  ward- 
lands,  we  will  compel  him  togivefatisfadHon;  and 
the  land  fhall  be  committed  to  lawful  and  difereet 
tenants  of  that  fee,  who  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the 
iffues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we  fhall  aftign 
them.  And  if  we  lhall  give  or  fell  to  any  one  the 
wardfhip  of  fuch  lands  ;  and  if  he  makes  deftrudlion 
or  wafte  upon  them,  he  fhall  lofe  the  wardfhip 
itfelf,  which  fhall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and 
difereet  tenants  of  the  fee,  who  fhall  in  dike  manner 
be  anfwerable  to  us  afore faid. 

6:  “  But  the  warden,  fo  long  as  he  lhall  have 
the  wardfhip  of  the  land,  fhall  keep  u.p  the  houfes 
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parks,  warrens,  ponds,  mills,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  land,  out  of  the  iffues  of 
the  fame  land,  and  fhall  reftore  to  the  heir,  when 
he  comes  of  full  age,  the  whole  land  flocked  w  ith, 
ploughs  and  carnages,  according  as  the  time  of 
w  ainage  lhall  require,  and  the  iffues  of  the  land  can 
rcafonably  bear.  A.nd  all  thefe  things  lhall  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  cuftodies  of  vacant  archbifhoprics, 
bifhoprics,  abbies,  priories,  churches*  and  dignities, 
which  appertain  to  us,  except  that  thefe  wardfhips 
aije  not  to  be  fold. 

7.  “Heirs  fhall  be  married  without  difparage- 
ment,  fo  as  that  before  matrimony  fhall  be  con¬ 
tracted,  thofe  who^are  neareft  in  blood  to  the  heir 
fhall  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

8.  «  A  widow  after  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
fhall  forthwith  and  without  difficulty,  have  her 
marriage  and  inheritance,  nor  fhall  fhe  give  any¬ 
thing  for  her  dower,  or  her  marriage,  or  her  in¬ 
heritance  which  her  hufband  and  fhe  held,  at  the 
day  of  his  death ;  and  fhe  may  remain  in  the  man- 
fton  houfe  of  her  hufband,  forty  days  after  his  death, 
within  which  term  her  dower  lhall  be  afeertained. 

9.  "  No  widow  fhall  be  diftrained  to  marry  her- 
felt,  fo  long  as  fhe  has  a  mind  to  live  without  a 
hufband.  But  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  fhall  give  fe- 
curity,  that  fhe  will  not  marry  w  ithout  our  confent, 
if  fhe  holds  of  us,  or  without  the  confent  of  the 
lord  of  whom  fhe  holds,  if  fhe  holds  of  another; 

10.  “  Neither  we  nor  our  bailiffs  fhall  feize  any 
land  or  rent  for  any  debt,  fo  long  as  there  fhall  be 
chattels  of  the  debtor’s  upon  the  premifes,  fufficient 
to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  debtor  be  ready  to  fatisfv 
it.  Nor  fhall  the  fureties  of  the  debtor  be  diu 
trained,  fo  long  as  the  principal  debtor  is  fufficient 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

1 1 .  “  And  if  the  principal  debtor  fhall  fail  in  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
pay  it,  or  will  not  difeharge  it  when  he  is  able, 
then  the  fureties  fhall  anfwer  the  debt;  and  if  they 
will,  they  fhall  have  the  lands  and  rents  of  the 
debtor,  until  they  fhall  be  fatisfied  for  the  debt 
W'hich  they  paid  for  him,  unlefs  the  principal  debtor 
can  fhew  himfelf  acquitted  thereof  againft  the  faid 
fureties. 

12.  “If  any  one  have  borrow- ed  any  thing  of 
the  Jews,  more  or  lefs,  and  dies  before  the  debt  be 
fatisfied,  there  fhall  no  intereft  be  paid  for  that 
debt,  fp  long  as  the  heir  is  under  age  of  whom- 
foever  he  may  hold;  and  if  the  debt  falls  into  pur 
hands,  we  will  take  only  the  chattels  mentioned  in 
the  charter  or  inftrument. 

13.  “  And  if  any  one  fhall  die  indebted  to  the 
Jew,  his  wifefnal!  have  her  dower  and  pay  nothing 
of  that  debt ;  and  if  the  deceafed  left  children  un¬ 
der  age,  they  lhall  have  neceflaries  provided  for 
them,  according  to  the  tenement  or  real  eftate  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and  out  of  the  refidue  the  debt  fhall 
be  paid,  faving,  however,  the  fervice  of  the  lord. 
In  like  manner  let  it  be  with  the  debts  due  toother 
perfons  than  Jews. 

1 4.  “  No  feutage  or  aid  fhall  be  impofed  in  our 
kingdom,  unlefs  by  the  common  council  of  the  na* 
tion,  except  for  ranfoming  our  perfon,  apd  making 
our  eldeft  fon  a  knight,  and  once  for  marrying  pur 
eldeft  daughter ;  and  for  thefe  three  only  a  reafon¬ 
able  aid  fhall  be  demanded. 

15.  “In  like  manner  it  fhall  be  concerning  the 
aids  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  thatcity  ifiall  have 
all  its  antient  liberties  and  free  cuftoms,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  water. 

16.  “Furthermore,wew illand grant, thatallother 
cities,  boroughs,  towns, and  ports,  fhall  haveall  their 
liberties,  and  free  cuftoms,  and  for  holding  the  com¬ 
mon  council  of  the  kingdom  concerning  the  afl'efT- 
;mentof  their  aids,  except  in  the  three  cafes  aforefaid. 

17.  “  And  for. the  afleffing  of  feutages,  we  fhall 
eaufe  to  be  fii.mmpned  the  archbifhops,  bifhops, 

G  g  -  abbots. 
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bbots,  carls,  and  great  barons  of  the  realm,  fingly  j  J 

by  our  letters.-,  d  -  ,  j 

18;  And  furthermore,  we  fhall  caule  to  be  || 
fumm'oried  in  general,  by  our  fheriffs  and  bailiffs,  y 
all  others  who  hbld  of  us  in  chief,  at  a  certain  day  ;  | 

Chat  is  to  fay,  forty  days  before  their  meeting  at  | 
Jeafr  "and  to  a  certain  place  ;  and  in  all  letters  of  iuen  * 
fu notions,  we  will  declare  the  caufe  of  the  fummons.  j 

19.  “  And  fummons  bein$  thus  made,  the  bull-  r 
nefs  fhall  proceed  on  the  day  appointed,  according 

to  advice  of  fuch  as  fhall  be  prefent,  although  all 

that  were  fummoned  come  not. 

20.  u  We  will  not,  for  the  future,  grant  to  any  j 
one  that  he  may  take  aid  of  his  own  free  tenants,  1 
uniefs  to  ranfom  his  perfon,  and  to  make  his  eldeft 
fon  a  knight,  and  once  to  marry  his  cldell  daughter; 
and  for  this  there  fhall  only  be  paid  a  reafonable  aid. 

21.  “No  man  fhall  be  diftrained  to  perform 
more  fervices  for  a  knight’s  fee,  or  other  free 
tenement,  than  is  due  from  thence. 

22.  «  Common  pleas  fhall  not  follow  our  Court, 
but  fhall  be  holden  in  fome  certain  place  :  trials 
upon  the  writ  of  novel  diffeifin,  and  of  mort  d’an- 
ceftor,  and  of  deraign  presentment,  fhall  not  be 
taken  but  in  their  proper  counties,  and  after  this 
manner :  we,  or  if  we  fhall  be  out  of  the  realm, 
our  chief  jufticiary  fhallfendtwojufticiaries  through 
every  county  four  times  a  year,  who  with  four 
knights,  chofen  out  of  every  fhire  by  the  people, 
fhall  hold  the  faid  afTizes  in  the  county,  on  the  day, 
and  at  the  place  appointed. 

23.  “  And  if  any  matter  cannot  be  determined 
on  the  day  appointed  for  holding  theaflizes  in  each 
county,  fo  many  of  the  knights  and  freeholders  as 
have  been  at  the  afTizes  aforefaid,  fhall  be  appointed 
to  decide  them  as  is  neceffary,  according  as  there  is 
more  or  lefs  bufinefs.  AfTizes  of  deraign  prefer¬ 
ment  to  churches,  fhall  always  be  taken  before  the 

jufticiaries  of  the  bench. 

.24.  “A  free  man  fhall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
fmall  fault,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  the  fault ; 
and  for  a  great  crime  in  proportion  to  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  it,  faving  to  him  his  contentment,  and  after 
the  fame  manner  a  merchant,  faving  to  him  his 
merchandize. 

25.  "  And  a  villain  fhall  be  amerced  after  the 
fame  manner,  faving  to  him  his  wainage,  if  he  falls 
under  our  amerciament;  and  none  the  aforefaid 
amerciament  fhall  be  airelTed,  but  by  the  oath  of 
honeft  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

26.  “  Earls  and  barons  fhall  not  be  amerced  but 
by  their  peers,  and  according  to  the  degree  of 
offence. 

27.  “  No  ecclefiaftical  perfon  fhall  be  amerced 
for  his  lay -tenement,  but  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  others  aforefaid,  and  not  according 
to  the  value  of  his  ecclefiaflical  benefice. 

28.  “Neither  a  town,  nor  any  tenement,  fhall 
be  diftrained,  to  make  bridges  over  rivers,  uniefs 
that  anciently  and  of  right  they  are  bound  to  do  it. 
No  river  for  the  future  fhall  be  embanked,  but 
what  was  embanked  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  our 
grandfather. 

29.  “  No  -fheriff,  caflellan,  coroner,  or  other  of 
our  bailiffs,  fhall  hold  pleas  of  the  crown. 

30.  “  All  counties,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and 
trethings,  fhall  Hand  at  the  old  form,  without  any 
dnereafe,  except  in  our  demefne  manors. 

31.  “If  any  one,  holding  of  us  a  lay  fee,  dies, 
and  the  fheriff,  or  our  bailiff,  lliew  our  letters  pa¬ 
tent  of  fummons  concerning  the  debt  due  to  us 
from  the  deceafed,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fheriff 
or  our  bailiff,  to  attach  and  regifter  the  chattels  of 
the  deceafed,  found  upon  his  lay  fee,  to  the  value 
of  the  debt,  by  the  view  of  lawful  men,  fo  as  no¬ 
thing  be  removed,  un-til  our  whole  debt  be  paid  ; 
and  the  relt  fhall  be  left  to  the  executors,  who  are 
•to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  dsoegfe d  ;  and  if  nothing  be 
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due  from  him  to  his,  all  the  chattels  fhall  remain  to 
the  deceafed,  faving  to  his  wile  and  children  their 
reafonable  lhares. 

32.  “  If  any  free  man  fhall  die  inteftate,  ^  his 
chattels  fhall  be  diftributed  by  the  hands  of  his 
neareft  relations  and  friends,  by  view  ot  the  church, 
faving  to  every  one  his  debts,  which  the  decealed 
owed  to  him. 

^3.  “  No  conftable  or  bailiff  of  ours  fhall  take 
corn,  or  other  chattels  of  any  man,  who  is  not  of 
the  town  where  the  caftle  is,  uniefs  he  prefcntly 
o-j ves  him  money  for  it,  or  hath  refpite  of  payment 
by  the  good-will  of  the  feller.  But  if  he  be  of  the 
fame  town,  he  fhall  pav  him  within  forty  days. 

34.  «  No  conftable  'fhall  diftrain  any  knight,  to 
give  money  for  caftle  guard,  if  he  himfelf  will 
do  it  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  another  able  man, 
in  cafe  he  cannot  do  it  through  any  reafonable 

caufe.  . 

35.  “  And  if  we  lead  him,  or  fend  him  into  the 

army,  he  fhall  be  free  from  fuch  guard,  for  the  time 
he  fhall  be  in  the  army  by  our  command. 

36.  “  No  fheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other, 
fhall  take  horfes  or  carts  of  any  freeman  for  car¬ 
riage,  but  by  the  good-will  ot  the  faid  freeman 
without  paying  according  to  the  rate  anciently  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  a  cart  and  two  horfes, 
ten-pence  a  day  ;  and  for  a  cart  with  three  horfes, 
fourteen-pence  a  day. 

37.  “  Neither  fhall  we,  or  our  bailiffs,  take  any 
man’s  timber  for  our  tallies,  or  other  ufes,  uniefs 
by  the  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  timber. 

38.  “  We  will  retain  the  lands  of  thofe  that  are 
convicted  of  felony,  only  one  year  and  a  day,  and 
then  they  fhall  be  returned  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

39.  «  All  wares  for  the  time  to  come,  fhall  be 
put  down  in  the  rivers  of  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  throughout  England,  except  upon  the  fea-coaft. 

40.  «  The  writ,  which  is  called  pnecipe,  fhall 
not,  for  the  future,  be  made  out  to  any  one  of  any 
tenement  whereby  a  freeman  may  lofe  his  court. 

41.  ‘f  There  fhall  be  one  meafure  of  wine,  and 
one  of  ale,  throughout  our  whole  realm,  and  one 
meafure  of  corn ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  London  quarter, 
and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  ruffets,  and 
haberjeds  ;  that  is  to  fay,  two  ells  within  the  lift. 
As  to  the  weights,  they  fhall  be  as  the  meafures. 

42.  “  From  henceforth  nothing  fhall  be  given  or 
taken  for  a  writ  of  inquifition  of  life  and  limbs; 
but  it  fhall  be  granted  gratis,  and  not  denied. 

43.  “  If  any  one  holds  of  us  by  fee- farm,  or 
foccage,  or  burgage  ;  and  holds  lands  of  another  by 
military  fervice,  we  will  not  have  the  wardfhip  of 
the  heir,  or  land,  which  is  of  another  man’s  fee,  by 
reafon  of  what  he  holds  of  us  by  fee-farm,  foccage, 
or  burgage;  nor  will  we  have  the  wardfhip  of  the 
fee-farm,0  foccage,  or  burgage,  uniefs  the  fee-farm 
is  bound  to  perform  military  fervice. 

44.  “  We  will  not  have  the  wardfhip  of  an  heir, 
nor  of  any  land,  which  he  holds  of  another  by  mi¬ 
litary  fervice,  by  reafon  of  any  pettit-fergeanty  he 
holds  of  us,  as  by  the  fervice  of  giving  us  knives, 
arrows,  or  the  like. 

45.  “  No  bailiff  fhall  for  the  future  put  any  man 
to  his  law,  upon  his  fingle  word,  without  credible 
witneffes  produced  to  prove  it. 

46.  “  No  freeman  fhall  be  taken  or  imprifoned, 
or  diffeifed,  or  out-lawed,  or  banifhed,  or  any  ways 
deftroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pafs  fentenceupon  him,  or 
commit  him  to  prilbn,  uniefs  by  the  lawful  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

47.  “  We  will  fell  to  no  man,  we  will  deny  no 
man,  nor  delay  right  nor  juftice. 

48.  “  All  merchants,  uniefs  they  be  pubiickly 
prohibited,  fhall  have  fafe  and  fccure  conduft,  to 
go  out  of,  and  to  come  into  England ;  and  to  flay 
there,  and  to  pafs  as  well  by  land  as  by  water;  for 
buying  and  felling  by  the  ancient  and  allowed 
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cuftoms,  without  any  evil  tolls,  except  in  time  of 
war,  or  when  they  are  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us. 

Vo  «  \nd  if  there  be  found  any  fuch  in  our 
land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  iliall  be  at¬ 
tached  without  damage  to  their  bodies  or  goods, 
until  it  may  be  known  to  us,  or  our  chief  judl- 
ci  ’rv  how  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  nation 
at  war  with  us ;  and  if  ours  be  fafe  there,  the  others 

frail  be  fafe  in  our  dominions.  ' 

r0.  “  It  ihall  be  lawful  in  the  time  to  come,  for 
an.,  one  to  >-o  out  of  our  kingdom  and  return  fafely 
and  1  ecu  rely  by  land  or  by  water*  faving  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  us,  unlefs  in  time  of  war,  by  iome  fhort 
foace  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  realm,  except 
prifoners  and  out-laws  (according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  )  and  people  at  war  with  us,  and  merchants 
who  fnall  be  in  fuch  condition  as  is  above  men¬ 
tioned.^  maR  holds  of  any  efeheat,  as  of  the 

honour  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,  Bolognc, 
Lancader,  or  of  other  efeheats  which  are  in  cur 
hands,  and  are  baronies,  and  dies,  his  heirs  mall 
aive  no  other  relief,  and  perform  no  other  fervice 
ro  us  than  he  would  to  the  baron,  if  the  barony 
were ’in  the  poffeflion  of  the  baron  :  we  will  hold  it 
after  the  fame  -manner  the  baron  held  it.  Nor  will 
we  by  reafon  of  fuch  barony  or  efeheat,  have  any 
efeheat  or  wardfhip  of  any  of  our  men,  unlefs  he 
that  held  the  barony  or  efeheat  held  of  us  in  chief 

elfewhere.  .  ,  ,  c  „ 

c2.  “  Thofe  men  who  dwell  without  the  torelt, 

(hall  not  from  henceforth  come  before  our  judi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  foreft  upon  common  fummons,  but 
fuch  as  are  impleaded,  or  are  pledges  for  any  that 
were  attached  for  fomething  concerning  the  foreft. 
No  country  court  fhall  be  holden  for  the  future 
but  from  month  to  month,  and  where  there 
■ufed  to  be  a  greater  interval,  let  it  be  fo  continued. 
Neither  any  (heriff,  nor  his  bailiff  (hall  keep  his 
turn  in  the  hundred  oftener  than  twice  in  a  year, 
and  only  in  the  accuffomed  place,  that  is,  "once 
after  Eafter,  and  once  after  Michaelmas,  and  the 
view  of  frank-pledge  fhall  be  held  after  Michael¬ 
mas,  that  every  one  may  have  his  liberties  which 
he  had  and  was  wont  to  have,  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry’  our  grandfather,  or  fuch  as  he  obtained 
afterwards.  But  the  view  of  frank-pledge  (hall  be 
fo  made,  that  our  peace  may  be  kept,  and  that  the 
tythino-  be  full  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  And  the 
'(herilfPihall  not  feek  occafions,  but  fhall  be  con¬ 
tent  with  what  the  fheriff  was  wont  to  have  for 
making  his  view  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  our 
grandfather.  For  time  to  come  it  (hall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  man  to  give  his  land  to  a  religious 
houfe ;  fo  as  to  take  it  again  and  hold  it  of  that 
bouie,  nor  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  any  religious  houfe 
to  receive  land,  fo  as  to  grant  it  him  again  of  whom 
they  received  it  to  hold  of  him.  If  any  man  for 
the  future  (hall  give  his  land  to  a  religious  houfe, 
and  be  convidfed  thereof,  his  gift  fhall  be  void,  and 
the  land  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  tee. 
Scutage  for  the  future  fhall  not  be  taken,  as  was 
tjfcd  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  our 
grandfather ;  nor  fhall  the  (heriff  oppofe  any  man, 
but  be  content  with  what  he  was  wont  to  have. 
Savins  to  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  priois, 
templars,  hofpitallers,  earls,  barons,  knights  and 
all  others,  as  well  ecclefiaftics  as  teculars,  the  li¬ 
berties  and  free  cuftoms  which  they  had  before. 

c-j  We  will  not  make  any  judiciaries,  conita- 
bles,  (hcriffs,  or  bailiffs,  but  fuch  as  are  knowing 
in  the  law  of  the  realm,  and  difpofed  duly  to  ob 

ferve  it.  „  ,  c  ... 

.  »<  Ail  barons  who  are  founders  or  abbies, 

and  have  charters  of  the  kings  of  England  for  the 
advowfon,  or  are  entitled  to  it  by  antient  tenure, 
may  have  thccudody  of  them  when  vacant,  as  they 
ought  to  have. 


55.  "  All  woods  that  have  been  taken  into  foreffs 
m  our  own  time,  Ihall  forthwith  be  laid  out  again ; 
and  the  fame  (hall  be  done  with  regard  to  rivers, 
which  have  been  taken  or  fenced  in  by  us  during 


our  reign. 


56.  “All  evil  cudoms  concerning  foreffs,  warrens, 
and  foreders,  wai  reners,  (heriffs,  and  their  officers, 
rivers  and  their  keepers,  fhall  forthwith  be  enquired 
into  each  county,  by  twelve  knights,  fworn  of  the 
fame  diire,  chofen  by  credible  perfons  of  the  fame 
county,  and  upon  oath  ;  and  within  forty  days  after 
the  faid  inqued,  be  utterly  aboliftied  fo  as  never  to- 
be  reft  or  ed. 

57.  “  We  will  immediately  give  up  all  hoftiges 
and  writings,  delivered  unto  us  by  our  Englifh 
fubje&s,  as  fecurities  for  their  keeping  the  peace, 
and  yielding  Us  faithful  fervice. 

58.  “  Wewill  entirely  remove  from  our  bailiwicks 
the  relations  of  Gerard  de  Athyes,  fo  as  that  for  the 
future  they  flnall  have  no  bailiwick  in  England.  We 
will  alfo  remove  Engelard  de  C-ygony,  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Gyon  from  the  chancery  ,*  Gyon  de  Cy¬ 
gony,  Geoffrey  de  Martyn  and  his  brothers,  Philip, 
Mark,  and  his  brother,  his  nephew  Geoffrey,  and  all 
their  followers. 

59.  “  And  as  foon  as  peace  is  reffored,  we  will 
fend  out  of  the  kingdom  all  foreign  foidiers,  crofs- 
bow  men,  and  dipendaries,  who  are  come  with 
horfes  and  arms,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  people. 

60.  “  If  any  one  hath  been  difpoffeffed  or  de¬ 
prived  by  us,  without  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
peers,  of  his  lands,  cadles,  liberties,  or  rights,  we 
will  forthwith  redote  them  to  him;  and  if  any  dif- 
pute  arifes  Upon  this  head,  let  the  matter  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  twenty-five  barons  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace. 

61.  “As  for  thofe  things  of  which  any  perfon 
has,  without  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  been 
difpoffeffed  or  deprived,  cither  by  king  Henry  our 
father,  or  our  brother  king  Richard,  and  which  we 
have  in  our  hands  or  are  poffeffed  by  others,  and 
we  are  bound  to  warrant  and  make  good,  we  ihall 
have  a  refpite  during  the  term  ufually  allowed  the 
cruifes ;  excepting  thofe  things  about  which  there 
is  a  plea  depending,  or  whereof  an  inqued:  hath 
been  made  by  our  order,  before  we  undertook  the 
crufade.  But  when  we  return  from  our  pilgri¬ 
mage,  or  if  we  do  not  undertake  it,  we  will  im¬ 
mediately  caufe  full  judice  to  be  adminidered 
therein. 

62.  “  The  fame  refpite  we  (hall  have  for  dil- 
afforeding  the  foreds,  which  Henry  our  father,  or 
our  brother  Richard  have  afforeded  ;  and  for  the 
ward  (hip  of  the  lands,  which  are  in  another’s  fee, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
thofe  ward  (hips,  by  reafon  of  a  fee  held  of  us  by 
knight’s  fervice  ;  and  for  the  abbies  founded  in  any 
other  fee  than  our  own,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  fee 
fays  he  has  a  right ;  and  when  we  return  from  pil¬ 
grimage,  or  if  we  (hould  not  perform  it,  we  will 
immediately  do  full  judice  to  all  the  complainants 

In  this  behalf.  .  . 

63.  “  No  man  fhall  be  taken  or  imprifoned 
upon  the  appeal  of  a  woman,  for  the  death  of  any 
other  perfon  than  her  hufband. 

64.  “All  unjud  and  illegal  fines  levied  by  us, 
and  all  amerciaments  impofed  unjudly  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  (hall  be  entirely  forgiven, 
or  elfe  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  five  and  twenty 
barons  hereafter  mentioned  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  peace,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  together 
with  the  aforefaid  Stephen,  archbilhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  if  he  can  be  prefent,  and  others  whom  he 
{half  think  fit  to  take  with  him ;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  prefent,  the  bufinefs  (hall,  notwithdanding, 
proceed  without  him.  But  fo,  that  if  one  or  more 
of  the  aforefaid  five  and  twenty  barons  be  plaintiffs 
in  the  fame  caufe,  they  fhall  be  fet  alide  as  to  what 

concern* 
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concerns  this  particular  affair,  and  others  chofen  in 
their  room  out  of  the  faid  five  and  twenty,  and 
fworn  by  the  reft  to  decide  that  matter. 

65.  “If  we  have  dilfeifed  or  difpoflefTcd  the 
Welch  of  any  lands,  liberties,  or  other  things. 
Without  the  legal  judgment  of  their  peers,  they 
fhall  be  immediately  reflqred  to  them.  And  if  any 
difpute  arifes  upon  this  head,  the  matter  lhall  be 
\letermined  in  the  Marches  by  die  judgment  of  their 
peers  ;  for  tenements  in  England  according  to  the 
laws  of  England  ;  for  tenements  in  Wales  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Wales  ;  for  the  tenements  of  the 
Marches  according  to  the  law  of  the  Marches  :  the 
fame  fhall  the  Welch  do  to  us  and  our  fubjefts. 

66.  “  As  for  all  thofe  things  of  which  any 
Welchman  hath,  without  the  legal  judgment  of 
his  peers,  been  difTeifed  or  deprived  by  King  Henry 
our  father,  or  our  brother  king  Richard,  and  which 
we  either  have  in  our  hands,  or  others  are  pofTeffed 
of,  and  we  are  obliged  to  warrant  it,  we  fhall  have 
a  refpite  for  the  time  generally  allowed  the  cruifes, 
excepting  thofe  things  about  which  a  fuit  is  de¬ 
pending,  or  whereof  an  inquell  has  been  made  by 
our  order,  before  we  undertook  the  crufade.  But 
when  we  return,  or  if  wc  flay  at  home  without  per¬ 
forming  our  pilgrimage,  we  fhall  immediately  do 
them  full  juflice,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Welch,  and  of  the  parts  above-mentioned. 

67.  “  We  will,  without  delay,  difmifs  the  fon 
of  Llewellin,  and  all  the  Welch  hoftages,  and  re- 
leafe  them  from  the  engagements  they  have  entered 
into  with  us  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace. 

68.  “Wefhall  treat  with  Alexander,  king  of  Scots, 
concerning  therefloring  his  filers and  hoftages,  and 
his  rights  and  liberties,  in  the  fame  form  and 
manner  as  we  fhall  do  to  the  reft  of  the  barons  of 
England;  unlefs  from  the  charters,  which  we  have 
from  his  father,  William,  late  king  of  Scots,  it 
ought  to  be  otherwife;  and  this  fhall  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  his  peers  in  our  court. 

69.  **  All  the  aforelaid  cuftoms  and  liberties 
which  we  have  granted  to  be  holden  in  our  king¬ 
dom,  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  us  towards  our 
people  of  our  kingdom,  as  well  clergy  as  laity, 
we  fhall  obferve,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
towards  their  dependants. 

70.  "  And  whereas  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  quieting 
the  difcord  that  hath  arifen  between  us  and  our 
barons,  we  have  granted  all  the  things  aforefaid  ; 
willing  to  render  them  firm  and  lalting,  we  do  give 
.and  grant  our  fubjedts  the  underwritten  fecurity, 
namely,  that  the  barons  may  chufe  five  and  twenty 
barons  of  the  kingdom  whom  they  think  conve¬ 
nient,  who  fhall  take  care,  with  all  their  might,  to 
hold  and  obferve,  and  caufe  to  be  obferved,  ’the 
peace  and  liberties  we  have  granted  them,  and  by 
this  our  prefent  charter  confirmed;  fo  as  that  if  j 
we,  our  ju flic iary,  our  bailiffs,  or  any  of  our  offi¬ 
cers,  fhall,  in  any  circumflance  fail  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  them  towards  any  perfon,  or  fhall 
break  through  any  of  thefe  articles  of  peace  and 
.ecurity,  and  the  offence  is  notified  to  four  barons 
chofen  out  of  the  five  and  twenty  above-mentioned5 
the  faid  four  barons  fhall  repair  to  us,  or  our  judi¬ 
ciary;  if  we  are  out  of  the  realm,  and  laying  open 
the  grievance,  fhall  petition  to  have  it  redreffed 
without  delay  ;  and  if  it  is  not  redreffed  by  us,  or 

if  we  fliould  chance  to  be  out  of  the  realm,  if  it  is 
not  redreffed  bv  our  judiciary  within  forty  days 
reckoning  from  the  time  it  has  been  notified  to  us* 
or  lo  our  judiciary,  if  we  fliould  be  out  of  the 
realm,  the  four  barons  aforefaid  fhall  lay  the  caufe 
before  the  red  of  the  twenty  five  barons ;  and  the 
faid  me  and  twenty  barons,  together  with  thecom- 
munity  of  the  whole  kingdom,  fhall  didrain  and 
didrefs  us  all  the  ways  poffible ;  namely,  byfeizincr 
our  cadles,  lands,  pofieffions,  and  in  any  other 


manner  they  can,  till  the  grievance  is  redreffed 
according  to  their  pleafure';  faving  harmlcfs  our 
own  perfon,  and  the  perfon  of  our  queen  and  chil¬ 
dren;  and  when  it  is  redreffed  they  fhall  obey  us 
as  before. 

71.  "  And  any  perfon  whatfoever  in  the  king¬ 
dom  may  fvvear,  that  he  will  obey  the  orders  of 
the  five  and  twenty  barons  aforefaid  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  premifes,  and  that  he  will  didrefs  us 
jointly  with  them  to  the  utmod  of  his  power ;  and 
we  give  public  and  free  liberty  to  any  one  that  dull 

1  pleafe  to  f  wear  to  them,  and  never  diail  hinder  anv 
I  perfon  from  taking  the  fame  oath. 

72.  “  As  for  all  thofe  of  our  fubjetfls  who  will 
not,  of  their  own  accord,  fvvear  to  join  the  five 
and  twenty  barons  in  didraining  and  iiidreffing  us, 
we  will  iffue  our  order  to, make  them  take  the  oath 
above-mentioned. 

73*  And  if  any  one  of  the  five  and  twenty 
barons  fhould  die,  or  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  or 
be  hindered  any  other  way  from  carrying  the  things 
aforefaid  into  execution,  the  red  of  the  faid  five 
and  twenty  barons  may  ctiufe  another  in  his  room 
at  their  diferetion,  who  fhall  be  fworn  into  his 
office  in  like  manner  as  the  red. 

74.  “  In  all  things  that  are  committed  to  the 
execution  of  the  five  and  twenty  barons,  if,  when 
they  are  all  affembled  together  they  diould  happen 
to  difagree  about  any  matter,  or  fome  of  them, 
when  fummoned,  will  not,  or  cannot  come;  what¬ 
ever  is  agreed  upon  or  enjoined  by  the  major  part 
of  thofe  who  are  prefent,  fhall  be  reputed  as  firm 
and  valid  as  if  all  the  five  and  twenty  had  given 
their  confent ;  and  the  aforefaid  five  and  twenty 
mall  fwear,  that  all  the  premifes  they  fhall  faith¬ 
fully  obferve,  and  caufe  with  all  their  power  to  be 
obferved. 

75.  "And  we  will  not  by  ourfelves,  or  by<any 
other,  procure  any  thing  whereby  any  of  thefe  con- 
ceffions  and  liberties  be  revoked  or  leffened  ;  and  if 
any  fuch  thing  be  obtained,  let  it  be  null  and  void; 
neither  diail  we  ever  make  ufe  of  it,  either  by  ourl 
lelvcs  or  any  other. 

u  <‘^nc^  ill-will,  anger,  and  malice, 

that  hath  arifen  between  us  and  our  fubje&s  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  from  the  firfl  breaking  out  of  drf- 
fention  between  us,  we  do  fully  remit  and  forgive 
Moreover,  all  trefpaffes  occasioned  by  the  faid  d-if- 
fention,  from  Eafler,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  our 
reign,  till  the  refloration  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
v,  e  hcieby  entirely  remit  to  all,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  do  fully  forgive.  . 

77.  "  We  have  moreover  granted  them  our 
letters  patent  teflimonial  of  Stephen,  lord  arch¬ 
il1110?  of  Canterbury,  Henry,  lord  archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  bifhops  aforefaid,  as  alfo  of  mailer 
Pandolf,  for  the  fecurity  and  conceffions  afore- 
faid. 

78.  “  Wherefore  we  will,  and  firmly  enjoin, 
that  the  church  of  England  be  free,  and  that  all 
men  in  our  kingdom  have  and-hold  all  the  aforefaid 
liberties,  rights,  and  conceffions,  truly  and  peace¬ 
ably,  freely  and  quietly,  fully  and  wholly,  to  them- 
felves  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all 
things  and  places  for  ever  as  is  aforefaid. 

79*  “  L  is  alfo  fworn,  as  well  on  our  part,  as 
on  the  pait  of  the  barons,  that  all  things  aforefaid 
fnall  faithfully  and  fincercly  be  obferved. 

"  Given  under  our  hand,  in  the  prefence  of- 
the  witnefles  above-mentioned,  and  many 
others,  in  the  meadow  called  Runnemede, 
between  WindelforeandStaines,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  June,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  0% 
reign.”  .  / 

.  rhls  charter  contained  the  principal  outlines  of 
a  jufi  and  legal  government,  and  provided  for  the 
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equal  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  the  free  enjoyment 
of  property  ;  the  great  objerts  for  which  political 
fociety  was  at  firlt  inftituted.  It  was  ligned  by 
John,  by  all  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
ratified  by  folemn  oaths.  The  barons  alfo  obliged 
the  king  to  confent,  that  London  lhould  remain 
in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower  in  the  cuftody  of 
Langton,  till  the  fifteenth  of  Augufir  enfuing,  or 
till  the  articles  of  the  great  charter  were  fully 
executed.  Knowing  the  perfidioufnefs  of  his  dif- 
polition,  they  alfo  urged  him  to  appoint  twenty- 
five  of  their  number  as  confervators  of  public 
liberty.  Thefe  were  intended  to  be  a  check  on  his 
conduct ;  and,  if  he  prefumed  to  violate  his  oath, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  levy  war  againft  -  him. 
Though  thefe  regulations  were  fufficiently  degrad¬ 
ing,  John  appeared  to  fubmit  to  them  with  the 
utmoft  chearfulnefs  ;  and  even  iffued  writs,  com¬ 
manding  his  fhcriffs,  their  officers  and  others,  to 
pay  a  paffive  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  barons. 
Indeed,  all  in  the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  enforce 
the  obfervation  of  the  articles  contained  in  Magna 
Charta ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  chofe 
twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make  a  report  of  fuch 
evil  cuftoms  as  required  redrefs.  John  went  even 
farther  than  this  ;  for  he  difmiffecP  all  his  foreign 
forces,  the  inftruments  of  his  tyranny,  and  pre¬ 
tended,  that  there  was  to  be  a  total  reform  in  every 
part  of  his  government,  which  ifiould  thenceforward 
have  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Thefe 
circumftanccs  gave  fpirits  to  his  fubjerts,  who 
began  to  think  that  all  traces  of  humanity  were 
not  expunged  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  this  weak  tyrant,  had  he 
not  diffembled ;  but  he  only  waited  for  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  overthrowing  that  glorious 
column  of  liberty,  which  his  people  had  juft 
ererted.  His  defire  to  break  the  reftraints  under 
which  the  barons  had  laid  him,  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  refolution  they  had  evinced  in  carry¬ 
ing  their  point.  The  injuries  and  indignities  he 
had  fuffered  from  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope, 
had  made  a  flight  imprefiion  on  his  mind  ;  but  the 
fenfe  of  his  being  compelled  by  his  own  fubjerts 
to  confine  himfell  within  the  bounds  of  juftice  and 
humanity,  fhocked  his  pride ;  and  the  thought  of 
being  curbed  by  thole  whom  he  held  as  his  vaifals, 
flung  him  to  the  foul,  not  confidering  that  kings 
and  minifters  are  deputies  of  the  people,  who  al¬ 
ways  pay  them  liberally,  and  fometimes  for  what 
they  have  neither  ability  nor  virtue  to  perform. 
John,  from  this  period,  grew  fullen,  filent,  and 
referved.  He  fhunned  the  company  of  his  nobles  ; 
and,  as  if  determined  to  fecrete  himfelf  from 
public  view,  retired  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  There 
was  a  degree  of  artifice  in  this  proceeding  not  then 
comprehended ;  for  he  fent  his  emiffaries  abroad  to 
invite  the  rapacious  Brabanters  and  other  foreign 
mercenaries  into  his  fervice,  to  whom  were  pro- 
mifed  the  forfeited  eftates  of  his  opulent  nobles. 
He  likewife  complained  to  the  fee  of  Rome  of  the 
violence  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  fubmit. 
Innocent,  who  confidered  himfelf  as  feudal  lord  of 
the  realm  of  England,  zealoufly  efpoufed  his  caufe. 
He  iffued  a  bull,  in  which,  <c  from  the  plenitucftr*’ 
of  apoftolic  power,  and  the  authority  God  had 
committed  to  him  to  build  and  to  dcftroy,  to  plant 
and  overthrow  kingdoms,”  he  abrogated  the  great 
charter;  prohibited  the  barons  from  exacting  the 
obfervance  of  it,  and  the  king  himfelf  from  re¬ 
garding  it ;  abfolving  him  and  his  fubjeds  from  all 
the  oaths  they  had  been  conftrained  to  take,  and 
denouncing  a  general  fentence  ot  excommunication 
againft  all  who  perfevered  in  maintaining  pretenfions 
fo  treafonable  and  iniquitous.  At  this  time  the 
forces  John  had  fent  for  from  the  continent  arrived  ; 
whereupon  he  no  longer  difguifed  his  intentions, 
but,  throwing  off  the  mafk,  recalled  all  the  privi- 
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leges  granted  to  his  fubjeds,  which  he  had  folemnly 
fworn  to  preferve.  Placing  his  whole  confidence 
in  the  pope,  he  re-affumed  his  tyrannical  charader. 
But  he  lhould  have  confidered  the  thunder  of  Rome 
would  have  lefs  force  than  when  direded  againft 
him.  Langton  refufed  to  publifh  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  the  barons ;  and  though 
he  was  cited  to  attend  a  general  council  at  Rome, 
in  which  he  was  fufpended  for  difobedience  to  the 
pope,  and  for  fecretly  correlponding  with  the  kino-’s 
enemies ;  yet  John  ftill  found  that  his  barons,  his 
people,  nay  his  clergy  ftill  continued  their  con¬ 
federacy  againft  him. 

1  he  king  s  intereft  began  to  prevail  now  over 
the  barons,  who  had  no  fooner  obtained  the  great 
charter,  than,  lulled  in  a  fatal  fecurity,  they  took 
tto  mcafuies  for  re— ailembjing  their  forces  in  cafe 
the  king  fhould  introduce  a  foreign  army.  *  Hence 
John,  being  matter  of  the  field,  inverted  Rochefter 
cattle,  which,  though  bravely  defended  by  William 
de  Albiney,  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion. 
1  he  obrtinacy  of  the  befieged  irritated  the  king  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would  have  hanged  the 
governor  and  all  the  garrifon  ;  but  being  informed 
that  reprifals  would  be  made,  he  ordered  only  the 
inferior  prifoners  to  be  put  to  death.  Having  raifed 
two  powerful  armies,  he  marched  with  one  into  the 
north,  leaving  the  other  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Salilbury,  to  .ravage  the  fouthern 
counties.  His  barbarous  foreign  mercenaries,  in¬ 
cited  by  a  cruel,  enraged  tyrant,  fpread  devaluation 
over  the  face  of  the  kingdom.  Rapacious  by  na¬ 
ture  ;  hired  to  abet  the  purpofesof  defpotifm,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  molt  dreadful  outrages.  *  The 
mifery  of  the  inhabitants  is  beyond  the  power  of 
delcription.  Villages  and  caftles  were  fuccellively 
reduced  to  allies.  Melford,  Morpeth,  Alnwick, 
and  Werk  were  burnt.  Roxburg,  Haddington, 
and  Dunbar,  underwent  the  fame  fate ;  John  him¬ 
felf,  like  a  barbarous  ruffian,  fetting  fire,  with  his 
own  hands,  to  every  houfe  in  which  he  had  lodged. 
The  foldiers  exercifed  the  utmoft  cruelty  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  make  them  difeover  their  riches.  Ruin 
and  definition  marked  their  progrefs.  The  kino¬ 
proceeding  through  the  whole  kingdom  from  Dover 
to  Berwick,  confidered  every  eftate  that  was  not  his 
own  immediate  property,  as  an  objet  of  military 
execution,  and  laid  walte  the  country  on  each  fide 
of  him. 

The  barons  were  inexpreffibly  alarmed  at  this 
fudden  turn  in  their  affairs.  Reduced  to  extre¬ 
mity,  they  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take;  but,  for 
a  while,  remained  in  London,  while  John’s  merce¬ 
nary  troops  were  committing  their  devaluations, 

1  hey  had  now  no  profpert  of  conqueft ;  nor  could 
they  entertain  any  exportations  of  mercy,  lhould 
they  fubmit.  In  this  dilemma  recourfe  was.  had 
to  a  moft  defperate  expedient.  They  invited  over 
Lewis,  eldeft  fon  of  Philip,  to  defend  their  juft 
rights,  promifing,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  that  they 
Would  acknowledge  him  for  their  fovereign.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ambition  of 
the  French  monarch  than  an  offer  of  this  kind. 
He  chearfully  embraced  the  propofal ;  and  having 
received  twenty-five  hoftages  for  the  performance 
of  the  contrart  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  he  made 
every  poffible  preparation  for  the  expedition,  not- 
withftanding  the  pope  threatened  him.  with  inter¬ 
dirts  and  excommunications,  if  he  prefumed  to  in¬ 
vade  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or  attack  a  prince 
under  the  immediate  protertion  of  the  holy  fee. 
But  Philip,  delpifing  now  all  papal  cenfures,  which 
formerly  he  had  pretended  to  refpert,  fent  a  body 
of  feven  thoufand  men  into  England,  which  was 
loon  followed  by  a  more  confiderable  army,  under 
the  command  of  his  fon  prince  Lewis,  who  landed 
at  Sandwich  on  the  twenty-firft  of  May,  1216. 

The  arrival  of  Lewis  gave  a  check  to  John's 
PI  h  fu^ceffes. 
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fucceffes.  The  greater  part  of  his  foreign  troops, 
who  were  chiefly  natives  of  France,  now  deferted 
him,  ‘deciarihg  they  cduld  not  fight  againrt  the 
heir  of  their  lawful  i'overeign.  John  was  encamped 
near  Dover  when  Lewis  landed  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet;  but  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  attack 
the  French  forces  before  they  could  be  joined  by 
the  barons,  he  retreated  to  Winchefter.  Confcious 
guilt,  and  jealous  diftruft,  benumbed  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  his  foul,  and  difarmcd  him  at  the  very 
infiant  he  flood  in  need  of  more  than  common 
refolution.  His  unmanly  fears  operated  more 
powerfully  in  favour  of  Lewis  than  a  numerous 
army ;  fo  that  he  marched  to  the  capital  without 
meeting  in  his  way  the  leaft  oppofition.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  city  amidfl  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  barons  and  citizens  immediately 
fwore  fealty  to  him;  while  the  prince,  in  return, 
promifed  folemnly  to  confirm  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  kingdom.  The  profpeCt  of  the  Englifh  was 
now  very  gloomy;  for  if  the  operations  of  John 
ihould  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  they  were  certain 
of  being  fubjugated  to  a  tyrant :  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  arms  of  Lewis  fhould  prevail,  abfolute 
fubjeCtion  muft  be  the  confequence.  But  we  {hall 
fee  in  the  fequel,  that  neither  Lewis  nor  John  were 
to  tyrannize  over  the  rights  of  Englifhmen. 

Though  Lewis  was  in  pofTeffion  of  the  capital, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  yet  many 
difficulties  remained  to  be  furmounted,  before  he 
could  make  himfelf  mafler  of  England.  Moft  of 
the  maritime  places  were  in  the  interefl  of  John, 
who  had  favoured  the  fea-ports  with  many  valuable 
privileges.  This  was  an  alarming  circumftance  to 
Lewis,  who  confidered  his  being  mafler  of  fome 
convenient  harbour  as  a  matter  of  the  laft  import¬ 
ance.  He  therefore  attempted  to  make  himfelf 
mafter* of  Dover ;  but  his  enterprize  was  rendered 
fruitlefs  by  the  bravery  of  the  befieged,  who  defied 
his  power.  He  therefore  carried  his  arms  into  the 
inland  parts  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  which  he  reduced 
with  great  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  John  flat¬ 
tered  himfelf  that  the  bolt  of  papal  thunder,  which 
was  now  ready  to  be  launched  againft  Philip  and 
his  fon,  would  defeat  all  their  fchemes,  and  reflore 
him  to  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of  the  Englifh  throne. 
He  was,  however,  miftaken.  Innocent,  indeed, 
fulminated  the  fentenceof  excommunication  againft 
both;  but  the  effedt  fell  far  fhort  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  French  bifhops  declared  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Philip  void,  and  Philip  was  not  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican.  More  anxious 
of  procuring  a  convenient  fea-port,  than  of  guard¬ 
ing  againft  the  effeCts  of  the  pope’s  anathemas,  he 
once  more  led  his  army  to  Dover,  and  invefted 
that  important  fortrefs.  But  Lewis  found  the  at¬ 
tempt  more  difficult  than  he  had  imagined.  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  the  governor,  was  an  experienced  officer; 
and  being  at  the  head  of  a  refolute  garrifon,  made 
fuch  furious  fallies  upon  the  French  army,  that 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  to  a  confi- 
derable  diflance,  and  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade. 
This  mifearriage  not  a  little  mortified  the  French 
prince,  efpeciallyas  the  barons  appeared  lefs  adive 
in  his  fervice  ;  but  he  was  too  haughty  to  conciliate 
their  elleem,  and  wanted  prudence  to  forefee  the 
conlcquences  of  his  negled.  He  did  not  even  en¬ 
deavour  to  conceal  his  difgufl ;  he  excluded  them 
from  his  councils,  fhewing  thereby  his  want  of 
confidence  in  them ;  and  inftead  of  reftoring  the 
nobility  to  their  honours  and  eflates,  he  bellowed 
all  his  favours  upon  his  ow  n  followers.  The  barons 
now  law  their  error,  in  calling  in  a  foreign  force  to 
jheir  aflrftance ;  the  people  complained  of  the  op- 
preflions  of  their  new  maflers;  and  it  was  ru¬ 
moured,  that  Melun,  one  of  Lewis’s  courtiers, 
falling  lick  at  LoAdon,  on  the  approach  of  death, 
fejrjt  ;br  fome  of  the  Englifh  barons,  who  were  his 
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friends,  and  informed  them,  that  Lewis  intended 
to  exterminate  them,  and  to  bellow  their  dignities 
and  eflates  on  his  favourites,  in  whofe  fidelity  h« 
could  better  confide.  This  report,  whether  true 
or  falfe,  w'as  univerfally  credited  ;  aCted  powerfully 
on  the  Englifh  barons,  and  was  of  unfpeakable 
prejudice  to  Lewis.  The  earl  of  Salilbury,  and 
others  of  the  principal  nobility,  deferted  to  the 
king’s  army,  in  order  to  elude  the  florm  which 
threatened  their  deftruClion. 

Animated  with  the  hope  of  being  joined  by 
more  of  the  confederate  barons,  John  exerted  him¬ 
felf  in  collecting  a  confiderable  army,  with  the 
view  of  making  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  crown.  In  the  interim  lie  was  in 
perpetual  motion,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  for 
the  prefent.  Having  experienced  the  fidelity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  he  had  there 
depofited  his  crown,  feeptre,  and  other  treafures  ; 
yet,  not  thinking  this  a  place  of  fafety,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove ;  but  in  marching  over  the  w allies 
from  Lynn  into  Lincolnfhire,  at  an  improper  time 
of  tide,  the  fea  rufhed  in  upon  him  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  he  loft  a  great  part  of  his  forces,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  his  treafure,  regalia,  baggage  and 
carriages,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  difficulty.  In 
the  evening  he  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  S.winefhead, 
and  being  ill  before,  was  there  feized  with  a  violeift 
fever,  occafioned  by  his  affliction  at  this  irreparable 
lofs,  and  the  diffracted  Hate  of  his  affairs.  The 
next  day,  being  unable  to  ride,  he  was  carried  in 
a  litter  to  the  caftle  of  Sleford,  and  from  thence  to 
Newark ;  where,  having  made  his  will,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  his  heir,  he  died 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  in  the  .  n  , 
fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  *  I2I°* 

eighteenth  of  his  reign.  By  his  firft  wife,  Avifa, 
heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Gloucefter,  he  had  not  any 
children ;  but  by  his  fecond,  Ifabella,  daughter  of 
count  Aymar,  he  had  two  fons,  Henry  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  and  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwal.  He  had 
alfo  three  daughters;  Jane,  wife  to  Alexander  II. 
king  of  Scotland ;  Eleanor,  married  firft  to  William 
Marefchal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  afterwards  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicefter ;  and  Ifabella, 
confort  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  He  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  natural  children,  but  none  of  them  of 
diftinguifhed  characters. 

Literature  made  very  little  progrefs  during  this 
period.  No  difeoveries  were  made  in  the  fciences ; 
the  arts  had  no  patrons  among  the  great.  The 
little  knowledge  of  the  fciences  that  fubfifted  was 
confined  to  the  cloifter ;  nor  were  even  the  monks 
remarkable  for  their  learning.  A  few  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  wrote  feveral  chronicles  of  the  Englifh  tranf- 
aCtions  in  certain  periods,  with  fome  degree  of 
eloquence  ;  but  none  equalled  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  whom  we  have  already  noticed.  The  torch 
of  civil  difeord  was  lighted  up  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  and  continued  its  baneful  influence  till 
the  death  of  king  John.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  fciences  were  little  cultivated  during  thaf 
period.  When  the  peace  of  a  kingdom  is  dc- 
ftroyed,  it  is  in  vain  to  expeCt  the  productions  ojf 
tranquil  retirement. 

The  commerce  of  England  was  alfo  at  a  low  ebb 
.-in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  Stephen,  Richard  I. 
and  John.  The  Flemings  and  Italians  were  in 
poffeffion  of  its  moft  valuable  branches.  Flanders 
was  the  grand  market  of  Europe  for  all  woollen 
manufactures,  and  Italy  for  filk ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  with  the  habits,  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  language  of  the  Normans,  we  likewife  im¬ 
ported  their  manufactures ;  for  the  Englilh  were 
too  much  engaged  in  civil  wars,  and  fo  often  called 
off  from  attending  to  the  arts  of  peace  by  their 
lords,  to  whom  they  owed-  military  fervice,  that 
nothing  but  wars  and  tumults,  civil  difeord  and 
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unnatural  rebellions,  engaged  their  attention. 
Coaches  were,  however,  firft  introduced  during  the 
reign  of  Henry,  but  not  the  art  of  conftrudting 
them ;  and  the  Jews  practiced  that  ufetul  article 
of  commerce,  called  in  thefe  days  bills  of  ex¬ 
change. 

The  Normans,  flufhed  with  vidtory,  fought  only 
how  to  pafs  away  their  time  in  mirth  and  ruftic 
feftivity  ;  and  employed  almoft  all  their  intervals  of 
leifure,  in  hunting,  feafting,  and  women.  Nor  is 
their  exceflive  licentioufnefs  in  this  refpedt  to  be 
-wondered  at ;  for  the  very  laws  tended  to  encourage 
the  practice  of  many  vices.  No  man  could  ap¬ 
proach  the  king  without  a  prefent;  they  fold  all 
their  good  offices  ;  and  permitted  every  indulgence 
that  might  afford  a  pretence  for  extorting  money. 
Richard  de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain 
the  king’s  requeft  to  Ifolda  Bilfet,  that  fhe  fhould 
take  him  for  a  hulband.  The  bifhop  of  Wincheffer 
gave  one  tun  of  good  wine  for  not  putting  the 
king  in  mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  dountefs  of 
Albemarle.  And  Robert  de  Vaux  gave  five  of  the 
beft  palfreys,  that  the  king  would  hold  his  tongue 
about  Henry  Pinel’s  wife.  Every  violation  of 
chaftity  had  its  fixed  price,  which  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  fubftantial  yeoman.  1  he  lewd  lives 
of  the  clergy,  who  cohabited  publicly  with  concu¬ 
bines,  tended  ftill  farther  to  debauch  the  age ;  nor 
was  it  poffible  for  the  king,  or  his  archbifhops,  to 
correct  their  enormities,  while  fuperftition  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  induced  them  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  what  conftituted  a  crime  in  a  layman, 

was  a  virtue  in  a  prieft.  . 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve,  that,  during 
the  reign  of  John,  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
French'  and  Venetians  in  1 204 ;  and,  in  a  crufade, 
the  Albigenfes,  fedtaries  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
were  entirely  exterminated.  This  crufade  is  faid 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  bloody  inquilition. 

Chamber  of  king  John. 

In  ftature  he  was  above  the  middle  fize;  of  a 
good  fhape,  and  an  agreeable  countenance.  He 
was  a  bad  man;  and,  if  poffible,  a  worfe  king. 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  every 
vice  that  can  degrade  human  nature,  without  a 
linglc  virtue  or  good  quality  to  throw  into  the 
oppoftte  fcale.  When  left  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
depraved  nature,  he  was  rafh,  furious,  voluptuous, 
and  cruel;  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
gratification  of  his  vicious  paffions,  regardlefs  of 


the  happinefs  or  mifei-y  of  his  people.  His  fortune 
never  fuited  with  his  temper.  He  loved  cafe  and 
quiet,  yet  was  continually  in  adtion.  The  murder 
of  his  nephew;  the  infringement  of  public  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  violation  of  private  honour,  have 
conligned  his  memory  to  eternal  ignominy.  He 
was  infolent  in  profperity  ;  ralh  in  adverfity  ;  pu- 
ffllanimous  in  war ;  and  tyrannical  in  peace. .  He 
broke  every  oath  ;  every  facred  bond  of  fociefy  5 
and  was  generally  hated  by  his  fubjedts,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  His  inactivity, 
cowardice,  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  folly,  too 
evidently  appear  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his  life,  to 
give  the  leaf!  room  for  fufpicion,  that  the  dif- 
agreeable  pidture  has  been  at  all  overcharged  by 
the  prejudices  of  ancient  hiftorians.  It  muff, 
however,  be  owned,  that  his  reign,  odious  and 
deteftable  as  it  now  appears,  was  not  deftitute  of 
fome  laudable  tranfadtions,  and  procured  to  the 
people  the  molt  important  advantages.  His  ty¬ 
ranny  firft  prompted  the  barons  to  affert,  and  his 
floth  and  cowardice  afterwards  enabled  them  to 
obtain,  thofe  ineftimable  rights  and  privileges 
which' now  form  the  bafts  of  the  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion,  whereby  this  nation  is  diftinguifhed  from 
every  other  in  the  world.  He  conferred  on  the 
city  of  London,  the  right  of  annually  electing  a 
mayor  out  of  its  own  body,  an  office  which  was, 
till  then,  held  for  life.  He  gave  the  city  power  to 
eledt  and  remove  fheriffs  at  pleafure,  and  its  com¬ 
mon  council  annually.  He  alfo  introduced  the 
laws  of  England  into  Ireland,  and  granted  the 
Cinque  Ports  their  particular  privileges.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  fubjected  his  kingdom  to  a  fhameful 
vaffalage  under  the  fee  of  Rome ;  obliged  his  fub¬ 
jedts  to  take  up  arms,  to  recover  thofe  privileges 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
anceftors;  drove  them  to  feek  protection  from  a 
foreign  power ;  and  died  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  ending  his  life  in  a  prifon,  or  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  The  horror 
which  the  public  entertained  of  prince  Arthur’s 
murder,  had  more  effedt  in  driving  him  from  his 
French  dominions,  than  all  the  power  of  Philip  ; 
nor  was  he  ever  able  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  many 
favourable  circumftances  that  afterwards  offered. 
This  fcourge,  and  felf-tormentor,  like  another  Ca¬ 
ligula,  lived  the  life  of  a  tyrant,  and,  which  is  the 
end  of  moft  tyrants,  died  as  the  fool  dieth  uni- 
verfaily  defpifed ;  indeed,  he  feems  to  have  valued 
power,  only  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
mifehief  with  greater  fecurity. 
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HENRY  III. 

CW  difeord  prevails  ,n  England  on  the  death  of  king  John-The  government  fettled  in 

fa  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  pope  s  legate— The  French  having  been  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Line  . 
and  their  general,  the  count  de  Pen  he  killed,  Lewis ,  with  his  army,  leave  the  kingdom— Commotions  0CCaj°'eL 
fa  the  admin  jlration  of  Hubert  de  Burgh ,  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  oppreffions  by  the  pope— A  conf  dera  y 
of  the  baronsf who  obtain  from  the  king  the Jlatutes  or  provifms  of  Oxford-Civil war renewed in which  the 
barons,  having  obtained  a  complete  victory,  take  the  king  himfelf,  bis  fan  prince  Edwarf  hts  brother  v  ‘ » 
and  bis  nephet  Henry  d'Allmain,  pnfoners-Thc  great  power  of  Leicefter,  and  how 
fent  Houf! of  Commons  in  ,  26  battle  of  Evefham,  in  which  the  confederates 

Edward,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter  is  ftain-Infurretiion  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  quelled  without  effufton  oj  blood 
Prince  Edward,  undertakes  a  crufade — Death  and  character  of  Henry  III. 


A.  D.  1216. 


HENRY  III.  furnamed  of 
Wincheffer,  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  ronfe- 


quently  unable  to  hold  the  reins  g°vct  n" 
ment,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  civil  difeord  and 

univerfal  diffention  prevailed  in  England.  The 
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metropolis  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  kingdom 
were  already  in  the  poffeffion  of  Lewis,  fupported 
by  a  majority  of  Englifh  barons,  and  by  the  whole 
power  of  France.  Fortunately  for  young  Henry, 
and  for  his  country,  the  gallant  earl  of  Pembroke, 
marftial  of  England,  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  in  confequence  of  his  poll,  and  the  reins  of 
government  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better 
hands.  His  abilities  and  virtues  hemmed  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  oppofition.  By  thefe  he  weathered  the  tern- 
eft,  and  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  ftatc.  He  well 
new,  that  no  fuccefs  could  be  expedted  till  a  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  between  the  king  and  barons  was 
reftored :  this  was  therefore  his  firft  care  ;  and  his 
indefatigable  labours  to  this  end  were  facilitated 
by  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  Lewis,  who  had  fo 
highly  exafperated  the  barons,  that  they  now  wanted 
only  a  pretence  to  defert  his  fervice.  The  noble 
earl,  though  he  had  maintained  an  unftiaken  loyalty 
to  John;  even  in  the  loweft  ebb  of  that  weak  king’s 
fortune,  was  too  wife,  and  too  virtuous,  to  attempt 
an  excufe,  far  lefs  a  vindication  of  the  meafures 
purfued  in  the  late  reign.  Fie  was  equally  zealous 
of  hereditary  right,  and  for  the  fupport  of  public 
liberty,  when  invaded  by  incroaching  prerogative. 
Upon  thefe  principles  he  entered  upon  his  arduous 
work  ;  and  at  this  critical  time,  with  a  true  fpirit 
of  patriotifm,  fummoned  a  council  of  the  barons  at 
Gloucefter.  The  meeting  was  very  numerous,  all 
who  adhered  to  the  royal  family  being  prcfent.  As 
foon  as  the  members  were  feated,  the  earl  marfhal 
entered  the  affembly,  leading  young  Henry  by  the 
hand:  “  Behold,”  faid  he,  "your  king.”  The  ba¬ 
rons  were  pleafed  at  the  light  of  the  prince  ;  which 
Pembroke  perceiving,  thus  addrelfed  them  :  "  My 
dear  countrymen,  though  we  expreffed  a  juft  refent- 
ment  againft  the  father  of  this  young  prince,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  miftaken  and  wicked  conduct,  yet  this 
little  child  is  free  from  the  imputation  of  his  father’s 
guilt;  and  fincepunifhment  for  offences  ought  only 
to  be  inflidted  on  their  authors,  it  would  be  unjuft 
for  us  to  make  the  fon  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  It  is  our  duty  and  intereft  to  forget  our  ani- 
mofities,  and  in  compaftion  to  the  tender  years  of 
this  infant  king,  unite  to  fupport  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors.  Let  us  exert  our  utmoft  efforts  to 
drive  Lewis  and  all  his  followers  out  of  this  oppreffed 
country,  who  would  infallibly  enfiave  it,  and  who  has 
by  his  arbitrary  condudt  forfeited  all  the  benefits  that 
have  been  promifed  him.”  This  addrefs  was  fo  well 
received,  that  an  univerfal  acclamation  of  joy  broke 
out  in  the  affembly,  who  cried  unanimoufly,  "  Let 
Henry  be  king.”  Pembroke  immediately  prepared 
for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation;  and  the  young 
prince  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Odtober,  by  the  bifhops 
of  Bath  and  Winchefter,  in  prefence  of  Gualo,  the 
pope’s  legate.  But  as  the  crown  had  been  loft  in 
the  wafhes  of  Lincolnfhire,  a  fimple  fillet  of  gold 
wasufed  at  the  ceremony  ;  which  when  concluded, 
the  perfon  of  the  king  was  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  aded  as  re¬ 
gent  of  the  kingdom.  As  it  was  neceffary  to  fup¬ 
port  the  tottering  throne  by  the  afliftance  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  authority,  Henry  fwore  fealty  to  the  pontiff, 
and  renewed  that  homage,  to  which  his  father  had 
already  fubjeded  the  kingdom.  A  general  amnefty 
was  now  publifhed  by  the  regent,  which  promifed  to 
all  who  ftiould  return  to  their  obedience,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  Henry  III.  for  their  lawful  fovereign,  that 
all  paft  offences  lhould  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Nor 
did  the  earl  ftophere.  Defirous  of  reconciling  all 
men  to  the  new  government,  he  prevailed  on" the 
young  king  to  grant  a  new  charter  of  liberties, 
which  differed  from  the  former  given  by  John,  in  a 
few  alterations,  both  with  regard  to  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  pretenfions.  Another  charter  of  forefts  was 
alfo  added,  whereby  all  the  forefts  that  had  been 
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inclofed  fince  the  reign  of  Plenty  II.  were  difaf- 
forefted,  and  new  perambulations  were  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  :  offences  in  the  forefts  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  no  longer  capital,  but  punifhable  by 
fines,  imprifonment,and  more  gentle  penalties;  and 
all  the  proprietors  oflands  recovered  the  liberty  of 
cutting  their  own  wood  whenever  they  pleafed. 
Thefe  famous  charters  were  thus  brought  nearly  to 
the  form  in  which  they  have  ever  fince  remained  ; 
and  for  many  generations  have  been  efteemed  the 
moft  facred  bulwark  of  our  national  liberty.  The 
above  prudent  meafures  had  the  defired  effedt  upon 
many  of  the  barons,  who  ftill  adhered  to  Lewis. 
They  reflected  that  the  caufe  which  induced  them 
to  take  up  arms  no  longer  exifted ;  that  oppofition 
now  was  unnatural  rebellion,  and  that  the  only  me¬ 
thod  they  could  purfue  with  propriety,  was  that  of 
making  their  peace  with  their  lawful  fovereign.  To 
this  they  were  alfo  ftrongly  induced  by  the  fentence 
ofexcommunication,  which  the  pope’s  legate  caufed 
to  be  thundered  againft  them  in  every  church 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  fentence,  however 
defpifed  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  refentment,  they 
w  ilhed  in  the  calm  moments  of  refledfionto  be  dif- 
annulled,  and  that  they  might  be  readmitted  both  to 
the  king’s  peace,  and  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 

Lewis,  in  the  mean  time  was  blocking  up  the 
caftle  of  Dover,  and  had  frequently  attempted  to 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  governor,  by  the  moft: 
alluring  propofals ;  but  Hubert  de  Burgh,  nobly 
difdained  his  offers,  and  declared,  that  he  w’ould  de¬ 
fend  the  right  of  his  young  fovereign,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  life  and  fortune.  Finding  that  neither 
forcible  nor  lenient  methods  would  prevail  over  the 
inflexible  honour  of  Hubert,  Lewis  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  repaired  to  London.  Having  fecured  his  in¬ 
tereft  in  that  metropolis,  he  inverted  the  caftle  of 
Hertiord,  which  furrendered  after  a  faint  refiftance. 
Robert  Fitz-Walter,  hereditary  governor,  demanded 
the  cuftody  of  it,  but  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
himfelf  upbraided  as  a  traitor,  and  to  fee  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  fortrefs  conferred  on  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  caftle  garrifoned  wdth  foreigners. 

This  infulting  adl  produced  a  general  clamour 
among  the  Englifh,  who  were  not  only  deprived  of 
their  eftates,  but  reviled  as  traitors  unworthy  to  be 
trufted  with  a  place  of  that  importance.  They  now 
perceived  the  truth  of  Melun's  difeovery  on  his 
death-bed,  and  confidered  themfelves  as  vidlims, 
devoted  to  deftruefion.  In  the  mean  time  Lewis 
purfued  his  conquefts,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  returned  to  London.  But  the  regent,  while 
the  french  monarch  was  availing  himfelf  of  the 
king’s  death,  exerted  his  utmoft  abilities,  in  fecur- 
ing  the  intereft  of  young  Henry.  He  informed 
the  pope  of  his  coronation,  and  folicited  his  protec¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  a  prince,  encompaffed  with  foreign 
and  domeftic  egemies. 

Innocent,  ever  attentive  to  his  own  intereft,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  prefervation  of  England,  as  a 
part  of  St.  Peter’s  patrimony.  He  empowered  his 
legate  to  renew  the  excommunication  againft  Lewis 
and  his  adherents.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
efpoufed  the  royal  caufe,  the  French  prince  having 
incurred  their  difpleafure,  by  deftroying  their  pof- 
feftions,  fo  that  Lewis  readily  confented  to  a  fhort 
truce;  during  which  he  held  a  general  affembly  at 
Oxford,  while  the  regent  convoked  another  at 
Cambridge,  and  demanded  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce,  which  Lewis,  on  hearing  that  the  pope  in¬ 
tended  to  excommunicate  him  in  full  confiftory, 
agreed  to;  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
vifiting  Paris,  and  obtaining  from  his  father,  a  fup- 
ply  of  men  and  money. 

His  abfence  greatly  promoted  the  . 
royal  caufe,  for  immediately  on  hisA‘  L>‘  I2I7- 
departure,  the  earls  of  Saliibury,  Arundel,  and 
Warrenne,  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  adted  with  great  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  the 
young  king-  The  legate,  to  excite  others  to  follow 
their  example,  offered  to  all  who  w  ould  embark  in 
the  royal  caufe,  the  fame  privileges  w'ith  thofe  who 
undertook  a  crufade. 

The  cinque  ports,  with  other  maritime  places, 
declared  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  fitted  out  a 
ftrong  fleet  to  difpute  the  return  of  Lew'is.  That 
prince  having  procured  a  reinforcement  of  merce¬ 
naries  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Perche, 
embarked  for  England,  and  was  met  in  his  paflage 
by  the  royal  fleet,  who  took  a  great  number  of  his 
fhips,  but  he  himfelf,  with  the  earl,  and  a  confider- 
able  body  of  foldiers  efcaped,  and  landing  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  reduced  the  town  to  afhes.  The  truce  being 
now  expired,  the  earl  of  Chefter  inverted  the  caftle 
of  Mont-Sorrel,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  French  garrifon ;  and  Lewis  detached 
the  earl  of  Perche,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  to  fuftain  the  befieged. 

The  Englifh,  being  greatly  inferior  in  numbers, 
retired,  and  the  count  advanced  and  inverted  the 
caftle  of  Lincoln,  which  was  held  for  the  king, 
though  the  town  had  declared  for  the  barons.  As 
this  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  the  regent 
determined  to  fuccour  it,  though  at  the  expence  of 
an  engagement.  Accordingly,  having  affembled 
his  forces  with  great  diligence  and  fecrecy,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Newark  within  twelve  miles  of 
Lincoln,  before  the  count  had  the  leaft  intimation 
of  his  approach. 

The  earl  of  Perche  thus  furprized,  called  a 
council  of  war,  when-  fome  of  the  moft  experienced 
officers  deemed  it  expedient  to  quit  the  town,  in 
order  to  engage  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  open 
plain  where  he  could  charge  with  his  cavalry, 
which  would  otherwife  be  ufelefs  ;  but  the  majority 
were  for  continuing  the  fiege,  and  keeping  them- 
felves  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  was  in 
no  danger  of  being  forced  by  the  regent. 

In  confequence  of  this  opinion  they  repaired  the 
fortifications,  fo  as  to  render  the  place  defenfible ; 
and  the  regent  approaching,  without  oppolition, 
threw  into  the  caftle  by  a  poftern  a  choice  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Fulk  de  Breant, 
who,  according  to  his  inftrudions  fallied  out  fu- 
rioufly  on  the  beftegers,  while  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  afiaulted  one  of  the  city  gates.  This  double 
and  unexpedted  attack,  threw  the  enemy  into  the 
utmoft  terror  and  confirmation,  who  were  entangled 
for  want  of  room,  and  faw  themfelves  charged  with 
incredible  impetuolity;  the  legate  having  given, 
to  animate  the  common  foldiers,  abfolution,  and 
full  afliirance  of  paradife  to  all  who  fhould  fall  in 
battle  againft  the  enemies  of  the  church ;  fo  that 
they  behaved,  in  general,  with  furprizing  alacrity 
and  refolution.  Unable  to  oppofe  the  vigorous  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  royal  army,  they  would  fain  have  con- 
fulted  their  fafety  by  a  precipitate  flight ;  but  the 
earl  of  Perche  rejected  the  expedient  as  mean  and 
inglorious,  and  at  length,  after  furprizing  efforts  to 
rally  his  troops  and  fuftain  the  impetuofity  of  the 
Englifh,  feeing  them  totally  routed,  and  difdaining 
to  furvive  the  difgrace,  rufhed  upon  the  fwords  of 
the  enemy. 

The  prifoners  taken  were  numberlefs,  and  no 
quarter  given  to  the  French,  who  were  all  cut  to 
pieces.  The  town,  which  had  long  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  barons,  abandoned  to  pillage,  and  the 
foldiers  gained  fuch  a  vaft  booty,  that  they  diftin- 

guifhed  the  pillage  by  the  appellation  of  Lincoln  , 
lair. 

ft  his  decifive  victory  was  attended  with  many 
uppy  circumftances.  The  french  evacuated  the 
caltle  of  Mont-Sorrel,  which  was  inftantly  dif- 
mantled  at  the  command  of  the  regent.  All  the 
adjacent  country  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  royal 
Mn^o  rcgenb  having  appeafcd  the  tumults 
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in  the  north,  prepared  to  march  to  the  fouthward, 
and  attempt  the  redudtion  of  London, 

Lew'is,  at  the  news  of  this  defeat,  was  ftruck 
with  the  utmoft  confternation.  He  immediately 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Dover,  which  he  had  re-invefted, 
and  returned  to  London  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs 
he  had  fuftained.  He  then  difpatched  letters  to  his 
father  the  king  of  France,  foliciting  a  fpeedy  rein¬ 
forcement,  wftthout  which  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  him  to  face  his  enemy  in  the  field,  or  even  quit 
the  kingdom  with  fafety.  Philip,  unwilling  to 
embroil  himfelf  farther  with  the  pope,  affedted  to 
difclaim  his  proceedings,  and  publickly  refufed 
him  compliance ;  but  at  the  fame  time  permitted 
Blanche,  his  daughter-in-law,  to  equip  an  arma¬ 
ment  in  her  own  name  for  the  relief  of  her  hulband ; 
and  accordingly  a  ftrong  fleet  was  prepared  to 
tranfport  a  confiderable  army  to  England.  The 
regent  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  expedition, 
than  he  fent  out  a  ftrong  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Philip  d’Albiney,  and  John  dc  Marefchal,  to 
intercept  them  in  their  paflage,  and  prevent  their 
debarkation  in  England.  The  French  fleet  foon 
appeared,  and  was  attacked  with  fuch  fury  by  the 
Englifh,  that  the  greateft  part  of  their  fhips  were 
taken,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  make  for  France. 

A  difafter  this  which  was  feverely  felt  by  Lewis, 
as  the  Englifh  army  approached  London,  in  which 
he  foon  found  himfelf  blocked  up  by  the  regent 
without  any  hopes  of  relief;  the  people  now  ex- 
prefied  their  difcontent  without  referve,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  partizans  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Lincoln, 
many  had  deferted  him  already,  and  others  were  on 
the  point  of  defection.  His  enemies  were  mafters 
of  the  fea,  and  himfelf  befieged  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  cut  off  from  all  fources  of  fuccour  and 
fupply.  In  this  forlorn  fituation  he  demanded  an 
honourable  peace  of  the  regent,  in  which  all  his 
allies  fhould  be  included. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  readily  complied  with  his 
demand.  Conferences  were  accordingly  opened, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  on  the  following 
terms  :  That  all  the  adherents  of  Lewis  fhould  be 
reftored  to  the  eftates  and  poffeflions  they  enjoyed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  troubles ;  that 
the  city  of  London  fhould  retain  her  antient  privi¬ 
leges  ;  that  all  prifoners,  taken  fince  the  arrival  of 
Lewis  fhould  be  releafed,  and  cornmiflioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fettle  the  terms  on  which  the  reft  fhould 
be  ranfomed  or  exchanged ;  that  all  the  Englifh, 
without  diftindtion,  -who  had  revolted  againft  John, 
fhould  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Plenry;  that 
the  hoftages  delivered  to  Lewis  for  the  ranfom  of 
prifoners,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty  upon  the  payment 
of  the  money  ;  that  all  places,  towns,  and  caftles, 
occupied  by  Lewis  in  England,  fhould  be  furren- 
dered  to  king  Henry  ;  that  the  king  of  Scotland 
might  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty ;  upon  re- 
ftoring  all  that  he  had  feized  during  the  war,  the 
fame  reftitution  being  made  to  him  by  the  Englifh 
monarch;  that  the  prince  of  Wales  fhould  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  fame  ftipulation ;  that  Lewis 
fhould  relinquifh  all  the  ifles  that  were  held  in  his 
name,  and  renounce  the  homage  he  had  received 
from  the  Englifh  fubjedts ;  that  all  the  fums  which 
were  due  to  him,  and  the  terms  of  paying  which 
were  fully  expired,  fhould  be  regularly  remitted  ; 
and  that  ecclefiaftics  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
this  treaty,  not  in  their  clerical  capacity,  but  only 
with  refpedt  to  their  law-fees. 

It  was  alfo  ftipulated  on  the  part  of  Lewis,  that 
he  would  ufe  his  intereft  with  his  father  that  the 
foreign  dominions  belonging  to  the  royal  family 
might  be  reftored,  and  that  on  failure  in  his  re- 
monftrances  on  this  fubjedt,  he  would  make  the 
reftitution  on  his  own  acceflion  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

This  treaty  being  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
I  i  pope’s 
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pope’s  legate,  Lewis  received  abfolution  and  failed 
for  France,  after  having  borrowed  five  thoufand 
marks  of  the  citizens  of  London  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  defray  the  expences  of  the  voyage.  Immc 
d lately  on  the  embarkation  of  Lewis  Henry  made 
his  public  entry  into  London,  amidft  the  ihouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  populace.  Here  he  fwore 
to  maintain  the  nation  in  all  its  privileges ;  and  this 
voluntary  oath  afforded  the  barons  more  fatisfadion 
than  could  ever  have  refulted  from  the  victories  ot 
a  foreign  prince,  by  which  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  enflave  them  deepen  _ 

The  fvvord  of  civil  diflention  being  now  ap- 
peafed,  the  regent  applied  himfelf  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  peace,  which  he  with  great  difficulty 
obtained.  This  proved  a  very  arduous  under¬ 
taking,  as  fome  of  the  nobility  looked  on  the 
grants  of  John  to  be  valid,  as  he  died  poffeffed 
of  the  regal  power ;  and  others  had  received 
from  him  grants  of  eftates,  which  the  late  treaty 
obliged  him  to  reftore.  This  created  many  debates 
in  the  council,  as  well  as  excited  perfonal  ammofi- 
ties  among  the  noblemen,  who,  during  the  late 
difputes,  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  different 

PaitieS'  To  appeafe  any  difturbances  that 

A.  D.  1218.  jjPghx  arife  from  either  of  thefe 
caufes  the  regent  fent  orders  to  all  the  magift rates 
of  the  kingdom,  to  obferve  the  two  charters  of 
king  John,  and  to  exad  an  oath  from  all  perions 
that  they  would  obferve  them  with  the  greateft 
punctuality.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  whofe  whole 
conduct  feems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  genuine 
fpirit  of  patriotifm,  in  order  to  fpare  the  expence 
that  would  have  attended  the  reduction  of  Llewel- 
] in  prince  of  Wales,  propofed  honourable  terms 
of  accommodation,  to  which  that  prince  acceded, 
and  was  afterwards  abfolved  by  the  legate  at  the 
earl’s  interceilion.  This  was  the  laft  exertion  of 
legatine  power  by  Gualo,  who  wTas  recalled  by 
Honorius  fucceflor  to  Innocent,  Pandulph  being 

veiled  with  that  office.  ^  i 

The  nation  now  fuftained  an  lrre- 
A.  D.  1219.  parabie  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  removed  from  this  ftage  of 
life,  in  the  midft  of  the  wifeft  and  moll  'faithful 
endeavours  to  confirm  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
the  people  of  England.  This  nobleman  was  no 
lefs  eminent  for  his  honelly,  than  his  capacity, 
being  not  only  endowed  with  a  good  head,  but 
poffeffmg  a  good  heart.  No  man,  in  fo  exalted  a 
fphere,  ever  had,  and  none  ever  deferved  to  have, 
fewer  perfonal  enemies.  It  was  his  peculiar  happi¬ 
nefs  to  reconcile  the  maxims  of  policy  to  the 
ftrideft  rules  of  juflice,  and  the  unhappinefs  of  his 
country,  that  the  young  prince  loft  fo  faithful  a 
guardian,  and  wife  a  preceptor,  before  he  had  time 
to  imbibe  his  excellent  inftrudions,  and  imitate  his 
ihining  example.  He  was  fucceeded  by  William 
de  Roches,  biihop  of  Winchefter;  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  who  fo  gallantly  defended  Dover  caftle, 
was  created  chief  jufliciary  of  the  realm. 

The  king’s  coronation  wTas  now 
A.  D.  1220.  aga-n  performed  by  cardinal  Langton, 
who  was  freed  from  the  fufpenfton  on  account  of 
which  he  had  quitted  the  kingdom.  Immediately 
after  the  coronation,  Henry  fet  out  with  the  regent 
on  a  progrefs  through  the  different  counties  of  the 
kinodom,  in  order  to  examine  the  condud  of  the 
fervants  of  the  crown,  and  remove  fuch  governors 
as  were  thought  averfe  to  the  prefent  admini- 
ftration.  None  of  thefe  oppofed  the  king’s  mea- 
fures,  except  William  de  Albemarle,  governor  of 
Rockingham,  who  had  arrogated  a  kind  of  fove- 
reignty,  and  affeded  to  delpife  the  laws  of  govern¬ 
ment/  This  imperious  nobleman  refufed  to  relign 
his  employment,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  poflure  of 
defence ;  but  hearing  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
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neighbouring  governors  with  the  king’s  party,  he 
thought  proper  to  furrender  on  capitulation. 

Henry  returned  to  London,  where,  ^ 
with  his  own  hands,  he  laid  the  firft  ' 
ftone  of  the  new  abbey-church  of  Weftminfter, 
w'hich  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the  archi- 
tedure  of  that  age.  About  the  fame  time  cardinal 
Langton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  transferred 
the  body  of  Thomas  Becket  from  the  ftone  coffin 
and  vault  in  which  it  was  firft  interred,  to  a  rich 
ffirine  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  Hones.  This 
pompous  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  prefence 
of  the  king,  and  Pandulph  the  pope’s  legate,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  vaft  multitude,  many  of  whom  came 
from  foreign  parts  merely  to  be  fpedators  of  fo 
ridiculous  a  folemnity. 

The  citizens  of  London  having  obtained  the 
prize  in  a  wreftling  match,  a  fteward  belonging  to 
the  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  one  of  the  combatants, 
piqued  at  the  glory  he  had  loft,  and  determined  to 
revenge  the  difgrace,  propofed  a  fecond  conteft 
and  a  ram,  as  the  prize  of  the  vidor.  The  Lon¬ 
doners,  who  flocked  to  the  place  of  diverfion,  were 
fuddenly  attacked  by  the  fteward  and  a  band  of 
armed  ruftics,  by  whom,  being  cruelly  maimed 
and  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge 
into  the  city.  The  citizens,  incenfed  at  this  out¬ 
rage,  took  to  their  arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  perfidious  fteward. 
Serle,  the  mayor,  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  mob, 
and  referred  them  to  the  abbot  for  fatisfadion ;  but 
this  moderate  expedient  w'as  rejeded  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  Conftantine  Fitz-Arnulf,  a  rich,  fadious, 
and  popular  citizen,  who  had  been  a  zealous  par- 
tizan  of  the  barons. 

This  incendiary  having  inflamed  the  rioters, 
propofed  that  they  fhould  march  agamft  the  abbot 
and  his  fteward,  and  level  their  houfes  with  the 
ground.  The  mob,  readily  embracing  the  pro- 
pofal,  Conftantine  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Weftminfter,  and  having  demolifhed  fe- 
veral  houfes  belonging  to  the  abbey,  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  city. 

The  chief  jufticiary  being  informed  of  this  out¬ 
rage,  excited  at  the  inftigation  of  Conftantine,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Tower,  and  fummoned  the  citizens 
to  appear  and  anfwerfor  their  riotous  proceedings. 
Conftantine  juftified  what  he  had  done  with  unpa¬ 
ralleled  impudence,  declaring  that  he  would  repeat 
the  fame  condud  on  a  like  occafion.  He  was  thus 
emboldened,  by  a  vain  preemption  on  the  fecurity 
which  had  been  ftipulated  in  favour  of  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Lewis  ;  but  the  jufticiary  informed  him, 
that  no  benefit  accrued  from  that  ftipulation  to 
rioters,  and  that  he,  with  his  chief  accomplices, 
fhould  be  hanged  the  next  morning;  a  fentence 
which  was  pundually  executed,  notwithftanding  an 
offer  of  fifteen  thoufand  marks  of  filver  for  his 
ranfom.  Many  of  the  rioters  were  punifhed  with 
the  amputation  of  their  hands  and  feet ;  and  the 
king  expreffed  his  refentment  of  this  behaviour  by 
difplacing  the  magiftrates,  and  fubftituting  others 
by  his  foie  authority 

This  ad  of  feverity,  as  diredly  A  D.  1222. 
oppofing  the  charters  which  had  been 
fo  lately  confirmed,  raifed  an  univerfal  clamour 
amongft  the  people,-  notwithftanding  which,  the 
royal  power  was  fo  abfolute  at  this  period,  that  the 
king  exaded  hoftages  for  the  peaceable  behaviour 
of  the  citizens ;  and  the  corporation  obliged  them- 
felves,  by  an  authentic  deed,  to  deliver  them  upon 
demand. 

Like  defpotic  meafures,  thefe  were  fo  difpleafmg 
to  the  nation  in  general,  that  in  a  fubfequent  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  prelates  and  nobility,  the  king  was 
peremptorily  demanded  to  execute  thofe  charters, 
to  the  obfervance  of  which  he  had  folemnly 
fwom.  Thc 
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The  court  had,  ftnce  the  death  of  the  earl  of  I 
Pembroke,  adopted  new  maxims ;  and  when  this 
add  refs  was  prefented  to  the  king,  William  Bn  we  re 
replied,  that  it  was  unreafonable  to  demand  the 
execution  of  charters  extorted  by  force.  The  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  offended  at  this  rafh  reply, 
obferved,  that  if  he  loved  the  king,  he  would  not  | 
prevent  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry,  though  young,  and  befet  with  fawning  j 
creatures,  difeerned  the  equity  of  the  demand, 
and  the  confcquences  that  might  refult  from  a 
refufal ;  and  therefore  not  only  declared  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  what  the  archbifhop  had  obferved,  but 
i ffued  orders  for  the  exact  execution  of  the  articles 
of  the  charter  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
council,  to  teftify  their  approbation  of  the  king’s 
behaviour  on  this  occafion,  granted  him  a  confider- 
able  fubfidy  for  relieving  the  Chriftians  in  the  Holy 

Philip  Auguffus,  king  of  France, 

A.  D.  1223.  about  this  time,  the  council  of 

England  fent  over  ambaffadors  to  congratulate 
Lewis  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  remind 
him  of  the  promife  he  made  refpeding  Normandy  ; 
but  the  French  monarch  informed  them,  that  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  freed  from  that  obligation, 
by  Henry’s  infringement  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  in  the  affair  of  Conftantine,  and  negled  of 
refforino-  the  antient  laws  purfuant  to  the  charters. 

The  barons,  incenfed  againft  Hubert  on  account 
of  a  late  ad  for  refuming  the  lands  and  caftles  of 
the  crown,  determined,  if  poffible,  to  deprive  him 
of  his  authority.  In  order  to  accomplifh  their 
defign,  they  fent  Peter,  bifliop  of  Wincheffer,  an 
implacable  enemy  to  Hubert,  to  folicit  a  bull  from 
the  pontiff  declaring  Henry  of  full  age,  and  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands ;  and  enjoining  thofe  who  held  any  offices  of 
ftate  to  refign  them  into  the  king’s  hands,  that  he 
mio-ht  difpofe  of  them  as  he  fhould  think  proper. 

The  pope  readily  complied  with  the  bifhop’s 
requeft  ;  but  the  king,  in  confequence  of  a  man¬ 
date  from  his  holinefs,  was  no  fooner  in  poffeffion 
cf  the  caftles,  than  Burgh’s  governments  were  re- 
flored.  The  principal  malecontents  were  the  earls 
of  Chefter  and  Albemarle,  Fulk  de  Breant,  and 
Robert  de  Vipot,  who,  with  fome  other  difeontented 
barons  held  a  meeting  at  Leicefter,  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  carrying  their  rebellious  projeds  into  exe¬ 
cution  ;  when  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and 
his  fuffragans,  pronounced  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication  on  all  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
particularly  thofe  who  refufed  to  refign  the  caftles 
belonging  to  the  crown,  which  were  then  in  their 
cuftody. 

In  confequence  of  this  fpinted  meafure,  the 
malecontent  barons  repaired  to  Northampton,  re- 
figned  the  lands,  caftles,  and  honours  which  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance 

to  their  fovereign. 

A  general  affembly  was  now  held 
A.  D.  }  Weftminfter,  in  which  Hugh  de 

Burgh  laid  before  the  affembly  the  ftate  of  the 
king’s  affairs  abroad,  the  fucceffes  of  the  French, 
and°  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  fupply ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  motion,  that  a  fifteenth  part  of  all 
moveables  belonging  to  clergy  or  laity,  fhould  be 
granted  for  that  purpofe.' 

The  people  fubmitted  to  this  tax  with  great 
chearfulnefs,  as  the  charters  were  again  confirmed 
by  Henry,  who  was  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  Thus  fupplied,  Henry  equipped  an  ar¬ 
mament  for  an  expedition  into  Guienne,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Richard,  wTho  had  reduced 
feveral  places  ;  but  hearing  that  the  main  army  of 
the  French  was  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  he 
recreated,  and  through  the  interpofttion  of  the  pope 
a  truce  was  concluded  for  three  years. 


During  thefe  tranfadions  in  Guienne,  Ocho,  the 
pope’s  legate  arrived  in  England,  and  a  general 
affembly  being  convened  while  the  king  lay  dan- 
geroufly  ill  at  Marlborough,  he  made  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  propolal  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff. 
Having  obferved,  that  as  the  holy  fee  had  long 
been  lubjed  to  the  reproach  of  felling  her  favours 
for  money,  through  the  extreme  indigence  of  the 
Roman  church,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  her  members 
to  remove  the  caufe  of  that  imputation ;  he  pro- 
pofed  that  two  prebends  in  every  cathedral,  and  as 
many  cells  in  every  convent  in  England,  fhould  be 
granted  to  the  pope  by  an  •  authentic  deed,  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  ad  of  the  general  affembly. 

This  demand  appeared  fo  unreafonable,  that  the 
council  continued  filent,  till  the  legate  complained 
of  being  ill  treated ;  when  they  told  him,  that  the  ■ 
abfence  of  the  king,  and  feveral  principal  members, 
would  not  permit  them  to  deliberate  on  a  point  of 
fuch  importance.  Otho,  with  a  true  pontifical  ar¬ 
rogance,  deftred  them  to  continue  the  feffion  till 
the  arrival  of  his  majefty  and  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  ;  but  regardlefs  of  his  importunity  they  broke 
up,  without  fo  much  as  conferring  on  the  fubjed, 
fo  that  the  legate  was  obliged  to  wait  another  op¬ 
portunity. 

During  thi3  interval  he  made  a  progrefs  through 
the  northern  counties,  where,  under  pretence  of 
the  right  of  procurations,  he  fleeced  the  churches 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  people  in  general  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  pope,  he  was  recalled,  in  order  to 
avoid  exafperating  the  Engliftr  at  fuch  a  jundure. 
At  the  fame  time  the  pontiff  deputed  the  arch- 
biffiop  of  Canterbury,  to  demand  a  pofitive  aqfwer 
to  the  propolal  he  had  made  by  his  legate. 

Langton  obeyed  the  mandate;  and  the  king, 
with  the  advice  of  the  prelates  declared,  that  as 
the  affair  concerned  all  the  powers  in  Chriftendom, 
he  would  conform  to  the  refolutions  of  the  other 
potentates.  During  thefe  tranfadions,  Lewis  king 
of  France  was  poifoned  by  his  fon  Lewis  IX. 
under  the  guardianfhip  of  Blanche  of  Caftile,  who 
was  alfo  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry  began  his  reign  with  a  tranf- A  jy  i22q 

adion,  which  afforded  an  unfavour¬ 
able  omen  of  his  future  government.  As  he  could 
not,  with  the  leaft  plaufibility,  demand  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  aflembly  after  the  large  fubfidies 
he  had  fo  lately  received,  he  refolved  to  revive  an 
expedient,  pradifed  by  his  uncle  Richard,  after  hi3 
return  from  Paleftine.  This  w-as  an  impofiticn 
of  a  certain  tax  upon  all  perfons  who  enjoyed 
charters ;  by  which  the  nation  in  general,  and  the 
monafteries  in  particular,  were  aggrieved  ;  but  this 
extortion  was  imputed  to  the  jufticiary,  who  had 
gained  an  abfolute  afcendency  over  the  king,  and 
incurred  the  odium  of  the  people,  which  was  not  a 
little  increafed  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury, 
natural  fon  to  Henry  II. 

This  nobleman  had  done  many  D.  1227. 
fignal  fervices  to  the  king,  and  was 
confidered  as  a  rival  in  power  with  Hubert,  who 
invited  him  to  an  entertainment  in  his  houfe, 
where  he  was  feized  with  a  languifhing  diftemper 
that  brought  him  to  the  grave ;  fo  that  a  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  he  had  been  poiioned  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  jufticiary. 

This  difguft  to  the  minifter  w^as  increafed  by  the 
condud  of  the  prince,  wffio,  as  he  advanced  in 
years>  difcovered  <111  EVciiicious,  Ccipnciousj  lnc— 
folute,  and  oppreflive  difpofttion.  The  people 
were  perfuaded  that  a  king,  deftitute  of  maxims 
and  refolution,  could  never  manage  the  helm  of 
ftate,  and  w'ould  therefore  be  liable  to  the  influence 
of  fome  infinuating  ambitious  individual,  who 
might  rule  him  and  his  kingdom  as  xavouiite  and 

prime  minifter.  . 

Henry  was  thus  devoted  to  the  caprice  of  Hubert 
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de  Burgh,  who;  impatient  of  any  control,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  king  to  difmifs  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter  from  his  councils ;  and  accordingly  that 
prelate  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  diocefe.  After 
his  departure,  Hubert  perfuaded  the  king  to  render 
himfelf  independent  of  thofe  reftri&ions  that  con¬ 
trolled  him  in  his  adminiftration,  and  allume  a 
defpotic  power.  This  advice  agreeing  with  the 
difpofition  of  the  king,  the  judiciary  prevailed  on 
him  to  exact  five  thoufand  marks  from  the  city  of 
London,  on  pretence  of  that  community’s  having 
lent  the  like  fum  to  Lewis  when  he  left  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  alfo  exadted  from  Northampton  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  fterling,  on  various  frivolous  pre¬ 
tences,  and  extorted  large  fums  from  the  monafte- 
ries,  notwithftanding  their  appeals  to  the  pontiff; 
but  that  by  which  he  incurred  a  general  odium, 
was  the  unexpected  revocation  of  the  two  charters, 
which  he  had  fo  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve,  and 
now  renounced,  alledging* ttadn validity  of  any  adt 
paffed  in  his  minority. 

The  confequence  of  thefe  impolitic  ffeps  was,  a 
univerfal  fpirit  of  diffatisfaCtion  among  the  barons ; 
and  prince  Richard,  lately  arrived  from  Guienne, 
took  the  advantage  of  this  alienation  to  infult  his 
brother,  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel  about  the  in- 
veftiture  of  an  eftate  in  Cornwal,  poffeffed  by  one 
Walleran,  a  German,  who  in  his  abfence  had 
feized  the  manor,  and  now  refufed  to  produce 
his  title. 

Richard  therefore  feized  the  eftate,  and  refufed 
to  furrender  it  till  the  title  was  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers.  Henry,  incenfed  at  this . 
declaration,  ordered  his  brother  to  reftore  the  lands 
in  difpute,  or  immediately  quit  the  kingdom. 
Richard  boldly  replied,  that  he  would  abide  by  the 
decifion  of  his  peers  ;  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe. 
Hubert  advifed  the  king  to  arreft.  him  without 
delay ;  but  while  he  hefitated,  Richard  fet  out  for 
Marlborough,  where  he  communicated  the  trans¬ 
action  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  approving 
his  behaviour,  undertook  to  form  an  affociation  to 
vindicate  his  right. 

Accordingly  a  plan  was  concerted,  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  earl  of  Chefter  and  fome  other 
noblemen,  and  a  rendezvous  appointed  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  where  they  publilhed  a  manifefto  containing 
their  grievances,  and  demanded  a  confirmation  of 
their  charters,  and  reftitution  of  their  rights.  The 
jufticiary,  to  evade  the  danger  that  might  refult 
from  this  infurredtion,  advifed  the  king  to  call  a 
council  at  Northampton,  and  promife  the  barons 
to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  This  con- 
celfion  induced  the  barons  to  lay  afide  their  defigns, 
and  return  to  their  allegiance. 

A.  D.  1228.  Stephen  Langton,  archbilhop  of 
’  Canterbury,  dying  about  this  period, 
the  monks  of  St.  Auguftin  elected  one  Walter  de 
Hemifham  to  fucceed  him,  without  even  demand¬ 
ing  the  king’s  permiflion.  Henry,  incenfed  at 
their  proceedings,  refufed  to  confirm  his  election, 
and  agents  wrere  difpatched  with  appeals  to  Rome  * 
when  the  pope,  having  examined  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  annulled  the  election,  and  referved  the  no¬ 
mination  of  another  archbifliop  to  himfelf.  All 
the  Engl ilh  envoys  concurred  in  recommending 
Richard  le  Grant,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  confecrated 
at  Canterbury  by  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  before 
he  had  received  the  pall. 

A,  D  1229  The  bufinefs  of  the  late  convention 
.  ,  at  Rome  being  in  itfelf  fo  fcandalous 
was  induftrioufiy  concealed  till  one  Stephen  Sea- 
grave  came  over  from  the  pope,  to  colleCt  the 
tenths  of  all  moveables  throughout  the  nation,  that 
had  been  ftipulated  by  the  agents,  in  confequence 
of  the  pontiff’s  confenting  to  the  nomination  of 
Richard.  A  meeting  of  the  nobility  being  called 


on  the  arrival  of  Stephen,  the  members  were 
aftonifhed  at  the  propofal ;  but  as  a  mark  of  re- 
fpedt  to  his  holincfs,  agreed  to  grant  him  a  dona¬ 
tion,  without  proceeding  to  a  minute  enquiry  into 
the  effects  of  individuals. 

But  while  all  the  reft  of  the  nation  difcovered 
fuch  a  pufillanimous  fpirit,  in  fuffering  themfelves 
to  be  robbed  of  their  property  by  this  religious 
freebooter,  the  earl  of  Chefter  maintained  his  in¬ 
dependence;  infilled  on  his  prerogative  of  Pa- 
leltine;  and  forbad  the  nuncio,  or  any  of  his 
agents,  to  fet  foot  within  his  territories  at  their 
peril.  The  collection  of  this  tax  was  hardly 
finilhed,  when  the  king  demanded  freflt  fubiidies 
to  enable  him  to  profecute  a  war  in  France,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions  on  the  continent. 
But  after  a  numerous  army  had  been  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  expedition  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  neglect  of  the  jufticiary,  who  had  not 
provided  a  fufficient  number  of  tranlports. 

The  following  year  a  fcutage  was  .  p. 
levied  to  defray  the  expences  of  a A*  I23°* 
lecond  armament,  which  was  accordingly  tranf- 
ported  into  Bretagne.  But  the  whole  attempt  was 
truftrated  by  impolitic  conduct;  and  Henry,  hav¬ 
ing  exhaufted  his  finances  abroad,  returned  to 
England,  and  again  demanded  fubfidies,  which  a 
generous  council  granted  to  his  indigence. 

The  abfence  of  Henry  from  his  dominions,  oc- 
cafioned  many  difturbances.  The  king  of  Con¬ 
naught,  knowing  that  moft  of  the  Englifli  troops 
were  employed  in  foreign  parts,  refolved  to  avail 
himfelf  of  their  abfence;  and  alfembling  a  great 
number  of  vaffals,  invaded  the  lands  of  the  Britiftx 
proprietors,  which  he  wafted  with  fire  and  fword, 
until  he  was  oppofed  and  routed  by  Geoffrey  de 
Morico,  jufticiary  of  Ireland.  Lleweilin,  prince 
of  Wales,  had  alfo  renewed  his  incurfions,  ravaged 
the  borders  of  that  country  with  impunity,  and  re-* 
turned  with  his  plunder  in  fafety. 

Henry  marched  into  Wales  at  the  head  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  army;  but  meeting  with  fome  difficulties 
and  much  oppofition,  he  retreated  without  having 
reduced  the  enemy,  or  done  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice. 

About  this  time  Richard,  archbi  fiiop  . 
of  Canterbury,  refigned  his  breath, *  I23r* 

and  the  monks  chofe  Ralph  de  Neville,  bifhop  of 
Chichefter,  and  chancellor,  for  his  fucceffor ;  and 
Henry  fo  approved  their  choice,  that  he  put’  him 
in  immediate  poffeffion  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
fee ;  yet  he  could  not  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
the  pope,  who  fhrewdly  fufpeCted  that  ihould  he 
be  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  would  endeavour 
to  detach  the  Englifli  church  from  its  dependence 
on  the  holy  fee.  y 

He  therefore  annulled  his  election,  and  ordered 
the  monks  to  chufe  another,  and  afterwards  a 
third,  who  was  alfo  rejected  ;  but  at  laft  they  elected 
Edmund,  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Salilbury, 
who  being  chofen  by  recommendation  of  the  pope* 
was  duly  confirmed.  This  exertion  of  defpotifm  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  excited  a  general  clamour 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  was  now  become  a  practice  to  beftow  benefices 
on  Italian  priefts,  and  inhibit  the  Englifli  till  thefe 
foreigners  were  provided  for.  This  being  confidered 
as  a  national  infult,  many  affociations  were  formed 
for  delivering  the  kingdom  from  fuch  fhameful  op- 
preffion.  Circular  letters  were  fent  to  the  bilhops 
and  chapters,  warning  them  againlt  favouring  fuch 
practices  on  pain  of  having  their  houfes  burned, 
and  their  farms  deftroyed. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  fome  time  with¬ 
out  oppofition,  and  the  foreign  clergy  fled  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  monafteries  and  convents.  The  pope,  on 
information  ot  thefe  outrages,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king,  inlifting  that  he  Ihould  inflict  an  exemplary 
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mini  foment  on  the  delinquents,  otherwise  he  would 
excommunicate  his  perfon,  and  lay  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdift.  Henry,  alarmed  at  thefe  me¬ 
naces,  appointed  inquisitions  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  it  foon  appeared  that  they 
had  been  countenanced  by  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  people. 

At  laft  Robert  de  Twange,  a  gallant 
A.D.  1232.  oung  knight,  who,  under  the  ficti¬ 
tious  name  of  W.  Wither,  had  headed  the  rioters 
appeared  in  the  king’s  prefence,  and  owned  himfelf 
the  ringleader  in  all  the  expeditions  againff  the 
Italians?  who,  he  alledged,  had  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  the  only  patronage  he  enjoyed. 
Elenry  was  charmed  with  his  frank  confcffion;  and 
as  fentence  of  excommunication  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  againff;  all  concerned  in  thofe  riots,  he 
fent  him  to"  Rome,  with  letters  recommending  him 

to  the  pope’s  indulgence.  . 

Though  the  conleffion  of  this  young  knight  ex¬ 
culpated"  Hubert ;  his  profeffed  enemy,  Peter  de 
Roches,  bnhop  of  Winchefter,  inffnuated  to  the 
nope  that  the  judiciary  was  actually  concerned  in 
!he  iate  difturbances,  and  by  that  means  added 
the  influence  of  his  holinefs  to  the  confederacy 
already  formed  againff  Hubert.  The  judiciary's 
enemies  perceiving  the  fickle  temper  of  the  king, 
by  calumniating  the  character  and  conduct  of  hio 
miniffer,  prevailed  on  his  majeffy  to  iccall  the 
bifliop  of  Winchefter  to  court. 

That  artful  prelate  found  means  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  this  weak  prince,  by  which  he  filled  the 
vacant  polls  with  his  adherents;  and  while  he 
{lengthened  his  own  party,  weakened  that  of  the 
officiary.  About  this  time  the  prince  of  Wales 
made  Srefo  incurfions  into  the  Englifo  territories 
with  impunity;  the  bifoop  reprefented  to  the  king 
the  diforace  of  tamely  fuffering  his  dominions  to 
be  ravaged  by  a  handful  of  banditti;  when  Heniy 
informed  him,  that  his  finances  were  not  adequate 
to  the  expences  of  his  houfoold,  much  lefs  to  t  e 
charges  of  a  war;  Peter  took  occafion  to  inveigh 
aaainff  the  conduct  of  the  prime  miniffer,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  his  revenues  were  embezzled ;  that  the 
wardfhips  of  the  crown  were  beftowed  on  indivi¬ 
duals ;  that  the  income  of  vacant  benefices  were 
intercepted,  as  well  as  that  reverting  to  the  crown 
by  death  or  confifcation ;  adding,  that  by  means  ot 
honeft  officers  and  oeconomy,  he  might,  like  his 
prcdeceSTors,  keep  his  coffers  always  full,  and  his 
power  confequently  independent  of  the  gencial 

affembly.  .  .  , 

Thele  infinuations  gratified  the  avaricious  and 

rapacious  difpofition  ot  Henry,  who  gave  imme¬ 
diate  orders  for  all  his  Sheriffs  and  officers  of  the 
revenue  to  produce  their  accounts.  Many  who 
were  detected  in  frauds  were  deprived  of  their 
offices,  and  imprifoned.  Ralph  Brito,  treafurer  of 
the  chamber,  was  fined  in  a  thoufand  pounds,  and 
his  poff  beftowed  upon  Peter  de  Rivaux,  nephew 
to  the  biftiop  of  Winchester.  Having  removed  the 
dependents  of  Hubert  from  court,  this  artful  pre¬ 
late  prevailed  with  the  king  to  diveft  him  of  his 
office  of  justiciary,  and  confer  it  on  Stephen  de 
Seagrave,  one  of  his  principal  adherents. 

Hubert  perceiving  that  Peter  was  bent  on  his 
rUin,  and  that  the  king’s  afteeftion  was  wholly 
alienated  from  him,  retired  to  the  priory  of  Merton, 
in  Surry,  where  he  took  fandtuary;  and  Henry, 
whofe  refentment  againff  him  was  now  as  furious, 
as  his  confidence  in  him  had  been  implicit,  or¬ 
dered  the  mayor  of  London  to  force  him  from  his 
retreat,  either  dead  or  alive. 

In  confequence  of  this  order,  in  the  evening 
the  mayor  affembled  the  populace  with  the  alarm 
bell,  and  having  acquainted  them  with  the  purport 
of  his  majefty’s  command,  directed  them  to  be 
ready  to  march  the  next  morning  to  execute  the 
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king’s  order.  This  direction  was  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  mob,  who  retained  an  implacable  hatred 
againff  Hubert  ever  Since  the  execution  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  leader  Conftantine,  and  therefore  chenr- 
fully  difperfed  to  make  preparations  for  the  enter- 
prize. 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  citizens  of  distinguished 
rank,  who  feem  to  have  had  more  regard  to  order 
and  good  government  than  either  the  king,  his 
council,  or  the  mayor,  repaired  to  the  bifliop  ot 
Winchester  in  Southwark,  and  reprefented  to  him 
the  danger  that  might  enfue,  not  only  to  the  church 
of  Merton,  but  even  the  city  itfelf,  from  the  un¬ 
governed  rage  of  a  licentious  multitude.  The 
prelate,  inftead  of  adting  with  prudence  and  mo¬ 
deration  becoming  his  character,  told  them,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  confequence,  the  king’s 
command  muff  be  obeyed. 

Animated  by  this  declaration,  and  prompted  by 
their  own  refentment,  the  populace,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thoufand  acmed  men,  marched  towards 
the  church  of  Merton;' where  Hubert  was  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  expeding  his  fate  with  great  for¬ 
titude  and  refolution.  But  the  execution  of  this 
lawlefs  command  Was  prevented  by  the  remon- 
ft  ranees  of  the  earl  of  Chefter,  who,  though  a  pro- 
feffed  enemy  to  Hubert,  prevailed  on  the  king,  to 
obviate  a  reproach  he  would  inevitably  incur  from 
fuch  tumultuous  as  well  as  ungrateful  proceedings, 
againff  a  nobleman  whofe  whole  life  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fervice  of  himfelf  and  family. 

Henry,  affeded  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  earl, 
and  confcious  of  the  truth  of  his  allegation,  dif- 
patched  a  counter-order  to  the  mayor  ot  London, 
which,  by  the  care  of  the  biftiop  of  Winchefter, 
arrived  time  enough  to  prevent  mifehief;  and  the 
mob  returned  to  London  much  chagrined  at  their 
difappointment. 

Through  the  intercession  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  ?he  bifoop  of  Chichefter,  and  earl  of 
Chefter,  Hubert  obtained  time  to  prepare  for  his 
trial.  Relying  on  the  protedion  of  this  indul¬ 
gence,  he  fet  out  for  St.  Edmundfbury  0*  a  vilit  to 
his  wife ;  and  Henry,  imagining  that  he  intended 
to  make  his  efcape,  fent  a  detachment  of  three 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Geoffrey  de 
Craucombe,  to  apprehend  and  commit  him  clofe 
prifoner  to  the  Rower.  The  party  detached  found 
Hubert  in  the  chapel  of  Brentwood,  with  a  crofs 
in  one  hand,  and  a  confecrated  wafer  in  the  other  ; 
which  having  wrefted  from  him,  he  was  dragged 
out  by  violence,  and  conveyed  to  prifon  like  a 
common  felon.  Next  day,  Roger,  bifoop  of 
London,  repaired  to  court,  to  complain  of  this 
breach  of  the  church’s  privileges ;  and  threatened 
to  excommunicate  all  concerned  in  it,  unlefs  Hu¬ 
bert  was  immediately  releafed. 

The  king  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  re¬ 
conveyed  to  the  chapel ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the 
Sheriffs  of  Hertford  and  Effex  were  directed  to  raiSp 
the  populace  of  thofe  counties,  and  befet  the  place 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  neither  efcape  or 
receive  fuftenance  ;  and  offered  him  only  the  alter¬ 
native  of  perpetual  imprifonment,  perpetual  exile, 
or  a  confeffion  of  his  treafon. 

The  earl,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  difdained 
to  purchafe  life  on  fuch  inglorious  terms ;  and  after 
remaining  in  the  chapel  a  whole  month,  and  la¬ 
bouring  under  great  want  of  the  common  neceffa- 
ries  of  life.  Surrendered  himfelf  to  the  Sheriff,  who 
delivered  him  up  to  the  conftablc  of  the  Rower. 
During  his  coufinement,  the  king,  informed  that 
he  had  depofited  a  confiderable  Sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Templars,  demanded  it  of  the 
mafter,  who  refufed  to  comply  without  Hubert  s 
order,  which  was  immediately  granted.  This  un- 
referved  compliance  appeafed  the  indignation  of 
Henry,  who  now  declared  he  would  never  confent 
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to  the  death  of  a  nobleman,  to  whom  he  and  his 
father  owed  fuch  important  obligations.  He  there¬ 
fore  liftened  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and 
Hubert,  after  conveying  to  Henry  all  the  lands  he 
held  of  the  crown,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  reft 
of  his  fortunes. 

A.  D.  i2qi.  The  bifhop  of  Winchefter  thinking 
his  own  power  eftablilhed  on  the  ruins 
of  that  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  allured  Henry  that  as 
few  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  well  affected  to 
his  government,  he  could  never  render  himfelf  in¬ 
dependent,  while  they  poffeffed  the  great  offices  of 
the  kingdom. 

He  therefore  advifed  him  to  leffen  their  power 
and  influence,  by  depriving  them  of  their  lucrative 
polls  and  employments,  which  he  might  beftow  on 
foreigners,  and  thereby  fecure  their  unrefervtd 
fubmiffion  to  his  pleafure.  Henry,  like  a  weak 
prince,  believed  his  fuggeftions,  and  embraced  his 
council. 

In  a  fhort  time  above  two  thoufand  knights  were 
imported  from  Gafcony  and  Pokftou,  the  native 
country  of  the  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  who  had  in¬ 
vited  them  over  to  fhare  the  fpoils  of  the  nation. 
Thefe  were  immediately  provided  with  lucrative 
employments,  of  which  the  Englifh  barons  were 
diverted.  At  length  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the 
inrtigation  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  openly  com¬ 
plained  of  this  unjuft  adherence  to  ftrangers;  and 
told  the  king,  that  his  attachment  to  foreigners 
alienated  the  affedions  of  his  fubjeds,  and  muft, 
if  perfifted  in,  be  attended  with  dangerous  confe¬ 
rences  ;  frankly  affuring  him,  that  fhould  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  lavifh  his  favours  on  foreigners,  the  barons 
would  be  obliged  to  concert  fome  meafures  for 
delivering  the  nation  from  thefe  rapacious  inter¬ 
lopers. 

The  bifhop  who  was  prefent  at  this  expoftulaticn, 
immediately  replied,  that  his  infolence  deferved 
chaftifement;  adding,  that  the  king  had  full  liberty 
to  call  in  what  foreigners  he  thought  proper  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  crown,  and,  that  if  thofe  already  in 
England  were  not  Efficient,  others  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  invited  over  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Englifh  nobility,  inflamed  with  this  arro¬ 
gant  declaration,  retired  from  court,  and  began  to 
form  aflociations  for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes;  while  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  affeded 
to  defpife  their  refentment,  confiding  on  his  foreign 
friends,  who  almoft  overfpread  the  kingdom. 

A  fhort  time  after  the  barons  were  femmoned  to 
attend  a  council  at  Oxford,  but  refufed  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  infultsand  treachery  of  perfidious 
foreigners.  They  received  a  fecond  and  third 
fummons,  with  promifes  that  their  grievances 
fhould  be  redreffied ;  but  hearing  that  frelh  fwarms 
of  aliens  arrived  daily  with  military  accoutrements, 
they  fent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  infilling  on  the’ 
removal  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  from  all  his 
councils,  and  the  expulfion  of  his  foreign  affiftants 
from  the  kingdom;  otherwife  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  transfer  the  crown  of  England  to  fome 
prince  more  worthy  of  fuch  an  exalted  dignity. 

The  king  was  alarmed  ;  but  the  bifhop  foon  dif- 
pelled  his  fears,  by  affuring  him  that  he  fhould 
fhortly  be  able  with  the  affiftance  of  his  foreign 
friends,  to  chaftize  the  infolence  of  fuch  rebellious 
fubjeds,  who  dared  to  treat  their  prince  with  fuch 
indignity.  Accordingly,  all  the  barons  that  ftftl 
continued  about  the  court  were  treated  as  enemies 
to  their  country,  and  obliged  to  give  hoflages  for 
their  peaceable  behaviour. 

At  the  fame  time  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
the  earl  Marefchal,  who,  to  avoid  the  execution, 
retired  into  Wales.  As  the  abfence  of  this  noble¬ 
man  prevented  the  other  barons  from  coming  to 
any  refolution,  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  Win¬ 
chefter,  fiimmpned  all  his  military  tenants  to  meet 


him  in  arms  at  Gloucefter  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Auguft;  and  the  barons,  refilling  to  obey  the 
citation  were  proferibed  as  traitors,  and  their 
eftates  confifcated  and  given  to  foreign  merce¬ 
naries. 

The  parliament  affcmblcd  at  Wcftminfter,  carneft- 
ly  befought  the  king  to  be  reconciled  to  his  barons, 
and  exclaimed  againft  the  pradice  of  proferibirvr 
Englifh  noblemen  without  trial  or  tonvidioiT 
The  bifhop  of  Winchefter  not  only  pretended  to 
juftify  the  late  proceedings, but  impudently  afferred, 
that  the  Englifh  nobility  were  not  infilled  to  the 
fame  privileges  with  the  peers  of  France. 

An  affertion,  falfe  as  it  was  in  foie  nr,"  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  bifhops  in  general,  that  they  role  up  and 
threatened  him  with  the  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation ;  and,  when  Winchefter  told  them  he  was 
exempted  from  their  jurifdidion,  as  having  been 
confecrated  by  the  pope,  to  whom  he  appealed 
from  any  ftep  they  might  take  to  his  prejudice 
they  denounced  a  genera!  fentence  againft  all  thofe 
who  had  alienated  the  king’s  affedions  from  his 
fubjeds;  but  when  Henry  urged  them  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  they  refilled  com¬ 
pliance,  alledging  the  injuftice  of  cenfering  a  man 
for  vindicating  his  right  and  property. 

I  he  king,  finding  himfelf  under  a  neCe fifty  of 
attacking  the  earl  in  the  field,  ordered  his  troops 
to  rendezvous  at  Gloucefter,  in  order  to  march 
from  thence  into  Wales.  The  earl,  receiving  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  ordered 
the  cattle  to  be  driven  from  the  adjacent  country, 
!o  that  the  king’s  troops  being  deftitute  of  forage 
and  provifions,  were  obliged  to  retire  into  Mon¬ 
mouth  (hire,  to  prepare  magazines  for  their  luoliff- 
ence*  The  earl,  informed  that  the  king  and  his 
principal  officers  had  taken  up  their  garrifens  in 
the  cattle  Grofmont,  while  the  army  lay  encamped 
m  the  open  plain,  furprized  them  in  the  nfeht 
j  routed  them  the  firft  onfer,  and  took  above  five 
hundred  horfes,  with  all  the  king’s  baggage,  fo 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Gloucefter.  p’env 
broke  then  undertook  the  fiege  of  Monmouth 
which  was  defended  by  Baldwin  de  Guifnes,  who 
making  a  fally  as  the  earl  was  reconnoiterino-  the 
walls  with  a  (mail  retinue,  attacked  them  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  A  defperate  conflict  enfued,  in  which 
the  earl,  after  performing  wonders,  and  killing 
numbers  with  his  own  hands,  was  very  near  being 
carried  ollprifoner,  when  Baldwin  received  a  wound 
with  an  arrow,  which  his  followers  thinking  mortal 
gathered  round  him,  and  gave  the  earl  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  his  efcape.  rr 

In  the  mean  time  Pembroke’s  army  marched  Up 
and  feeing  the  danger  of  their  general,  ferrounded 
and  took  the  whole  party.  In  the  mean  time 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  ft  ill  continued  a  prifoner 
in  the  caftle  or  the  Devizes,  received  advice  that 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  determined  to  take  away 
his  life;  and  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  defign, 
he  was  Eliciting  the  king  for  the  government  of 
the  caftle;  communicated  the  danger  of  his  fitua- 
tion  to  feme  of  the  guards,  who  commiferating 
the  fate  of  fo  gallant  a  man,  connived  at  Ins  efcape. 

But  the  governor,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
his  charge,  detached  a  partv  in  purfuit  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive,  whom  they  found  in 'a  church,  and  dragoed 
back  again  to  his  prifon. 

At  the  remon  ft  ranees  of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury 
and  feme  other  prelates,  Henry  ordered  Hubert  to 
be  re-conveyed  to  the  church,  but  with  the  fame 
difiidvantageous  circumftances  as  before;  when  a: 
length  Richard  de  Siward  routed  the  ferrounding 
mob,  and  refeued  Hubert,  who  retired  with  him 
into  Wales,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Early  in  the  fpring  he  defeated  a  n 
confiderable  body  of  troops,  com-  A-  D-  r234- 
maded  by  John  of  Monmouth,  ravaged  the  lands 
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belonging  to  the  king’s  foreign  counfellors  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  and  laid  the  town  of  Shrewfbury 
in  afhes.  Henry,  in  dead  of  oppofing  the  progrefs 
of  the  Marfhal,  retired  to  Winchefter,  leaving  the 
country  to  his  mercy.  The  bifhops  therefore  fo- 
licited  the  king  to  compromife  with  Pembroke, 
but  he  rejected  this  falutary  advice,  at  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  Winchefter,  unlefs  that  nobleman  would 
throw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  acknowledge  himfelf 
a  traitor. 

Thefe  diflionourable  terms  were  rejeded  by  the 
earl,  who  fell  with  redoubled  fury,  on  the  lands  of 
the  king’s  advifers.  But  the  crafty  and  inlidious 
Winchefter,  had  concerted  a  fcheme  unknown  to  all 
but  himicll.  Tie  wrote  letteis  in  the  king’s  name, 
to  Maurice  Fitz-gerald,  jufticiary  of  Ireland,  Walter 
and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  others,  giving  them  to  un- 
derftand,  that  Richard,  eail  of  Pembroke,  had  been 
deprived  by  a  fentence  in  the  king’s  court,  of  all 
his  honours  and  eftates,  and  defiring  that  they 
would  ravage  his  lands  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  draw 
him  over  thither ;  in  which  cafe  if  they  would  take 
him,  either  dead  or  alive,  all  his  fortune  in  that 
kingdom  Ihould  be  divided  among  them. 

This  treacherous  contrivance  had  the  defiled 
effect;  tne  earl  fet  out  for  Ireland,  with  only  fix- 
teen  attendants,  and  on  his  landing  was  received  by 
Geoffrey  de  Mareis,  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of 
zeal  and  attachment.  This  traitor  engaged  to  raife 
troops  for  his  fervice,  and  inveigled  him  into  a 
parley  with  his  colleagues  ;  on  which  occafion,  be¬ 
ing  deferted  by  his  followers,  he  received  a  mortal 
flab  in  the  back  with  a  poniard,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  regret  of  all  honed  men, 
who  revered  him  as  a  nobleman  of  great  valour, 
capacity  and  virtue,  a  hater  of  tyranny,  and  zealous 
affertor  of  the  conftitutional  rights  of  his  country. 
But  the  unprecedented  and  infamous  proceedings  of 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  and  his  adherents  now 
approached  their  final  clofe;  for  in  an  affembly  at 
Wcftminfter,  the  prelates  joined  as  one  man  in  the 
common  caufe  of  liberty,  and  were  well  feconded 
by  the  barons;  nor  was  there  a  fingle  advocate  in 
the  whole  affembly,  for  the  prime  minifter  and  his 
foreign  faction. 

Edmund,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  accufed  Pe¬ 
ter,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  his  foreign  affiftants, 
asacceffary  to  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the 
kingdom,  and  the  alienation  of  the  affedions  of 
the  people  from  their  prince ;  and  finally  infifted 
on  a  fpeedy  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances,  on  pain  of 
fentence  being  denounced  again!!  him  and  all  his 
adherents. 

The  king,  alarmed  by  this  fpirited  refolution,  re¬ 
manded  Winchefter  back  to  his  diocefe,  difmiffed 
Peter  de  Rivaux  from  the  office  of  high-treafurer, 
and  ordered  him  to  produce  his  accounts,  and  de¬ 
liver  up  the  caftles  in  his  cuftody.  Seagrave  was 
foon  after  di veiled  of  his  poft  of  jufticiary,  the 
foreigners  were  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  and  the 
Englifh  prelates  and  nobility  admitted  into  the  privy 
council. 

A  charge  of  meafures  immediately  followed ; 
ambaffadors  were  fent  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Llewellyn  and  his  affociates,  and  the  king  himfelf 
repaired  to  Gloucefter,  to  forward  the  negociation. 

In  hi3  way  to  that  city,  he  received  the  news  of 
Pembroke  s  death,  and  though  he  had  profecuted 
that  worthy  nobleman  with  the  utmoft  virulence, 
could  not  reftvi.n  from  tears,  when  he  heard  the 
tieacherous  manner  in  which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

lewdlyn  confented  to  the  propofals  of  peace, 
on  condition  that  the  barons  who  were  in  alliance 
With  him  fliould  be  pardoned,  and  reftored  to  their 
e  ates.  Thefe  terms  being  granted,  they  repaired 
to  court  and  met- with  a  favourable  reception  from 
his  majefty,  who  among  the  reft,  diftinguilhed 
Hubert  de  Burgh  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour. 


|  Baffet  and  Siward  were  created  privy  councilors; 

Gilbert,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  received 
|  the  inveftiture  of  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  eftates,  and 
j  Henry,  having  previoufly  conferred  on  him  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood,  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
marfhars  ftail,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Worcefter. 
It  being  now  refolved  to  commence  a  profecution 
again!!  the  late  minifters,  Edmund,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  produced  copies  of  the  letters  which  had 
been  fent  to  the  Irifh  noblemen,  for  the  deftrudion 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  the  recitation  of  which, 
ft  led  the  whole  affembly  with  horror  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  mifereant  authors  were  fummoned  to 
appear  in  court  at  Midfummer,  to  anfwer  this  and 
other  charges  of  mal-adminiftration,  but  inftead  of 
obeying  the  fummons;  Winchefter  and  Rivaux 
took  fanduary  in  the  cathedral  of  Winton,  Seagrave 
retired  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Newark,  in  JLci- 
cefterlhire,  and  another  of  the  accomolices  hid 
himfelf  in  a  cellar  in  London. 

Edmund,  who  was  a  prelate  of  moderation,  and 
averfe  to  all  violent  meafures,  prevailed  on  the 
ing  to  grant  them  a  fafe  ccindud:  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  came  from  their  retreats  and  appeared 
in  court  to  take  their  trial. 

Peter  de  Rivaux  was  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  a 
clergyman,  under  which  were  concealed  a  coat  of 
mail  and  a  ftiletto.  Deteded  in  this  difguife,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  fued  for  mercy,  defiring  time 
to  regulate  his  accounts  of  the  royal  revenue 
which  was  granted,  though  his  lay  pcffeffions  were 
fequeftered.  Seagrave  was  fined  a  thoufand  marks, 
and  obliged  to  reftoj-e  feveral  manors  that  had  been 
alienated  from  the  crown  in  his  favour,  but  Peter 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  principal  offender,  beinn- 
a  .favourite  of  the  pope,  both  on  account  of  his 
riches  and  military  knowledge,  was  at  the  defire  of 
his  hoiinefs,  fent  to  Rome  to  command  his  armies 
and  thus  efcaped  the  judgment  of  his  country. 

ft  lie  council  were  now  employed  in  regulating 
the  con  fu  fed  ftatc  ol  the  kingdom  ;  the  fort  relies 
wei c  committed  to  the  care  of  Lnglifh  noblemen. 
Well  afieded  to  their  country  5  the  extent  of  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaflical  policy  of  the  kingdom,  was 
afeertained  by  certain  reftridions,  to  prevent  a  mu¬ 
tual  encioachment  ;  and  proclamations  were  iffuedj 
to  enfoice  a  due  obfervation  of  the  two  charters  of 
liberty. 

About  this  time,  the  emperor,  Frederick  II 
demanded  Henry’s  filler,  Ifabella,  in  marriage; 
the  propofal  was  embraced,  the  articles  of  the  con¬ 
tract  fettled,  and  the  prelates  and  barons  granted  a 
feutage;  by  which  thirty  thoufand  marks  were  le¬ 
vied,  as  a  dowry  for  the  young  princefs,  who  was 
immediately  fent  with  a  fplendid  retinue  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebraccd  at  Worms, 
with  gicat  pomp,  in  prefence  of  a  great  number  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  empire. 

The  king  now  determined  to  marry  Eleanor, 
fecond  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Provence,  who  had  already  difpofed  of  his  eldeft 
daughter  to  the  king  of  France.  The  council  ap¬ 
proving  this  alliance,  and  the  father  the  propofals  of 
Henry,  the  young  lady  was  conduded  by  the  am, 
baffadoi  s  into  England,  and  the  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  at  Canterbury,  whence  the  royal  pair  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  London,  which  they  entered  with  great 
fplendor. 

'1  he  funday  following  the  queen  .  „ 
was  crowned  at  Weftminfter,  with  a  l23^‘ 

pomp  exceeding  any  thing  known  before.  But 
what  completed  the  general  joy  on  this  occafion, 
was  the  king  s  readinels  to  gratify  the  people,  by 
holding  a  court  at  Merton,  m  Surry,  in  which  fe¬ 
veral  regulations  were  made,  and  particularly  the 
famous  ftatute,  relating  to  the  dowers,  and  wills  of 
widows ;  the  improvement  of  wafte ;  the  exemption 
of  heirs  from  ufury,  during  their  minority,  for 

debts 
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debts  contracted  by  their  father  the  limitation  of 
writs,  and  other  articles  calculated  tor  the  cate  an 

fecurity  of  the  people.  ,  I 

There  ftill  remained  tome  grievances,  but  they 
were  Such  as  might  eatily  be  removed.  A  council 
was  therefore  tommoned  to  be  held  at  London, 
but  the  weaknefs  of  Henry  toon  re-appeared, 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  the  new '  mi- 
niftry  had  taken  to  regulate  his  conduct.  VV  iiliam  I 
de  Savorie,  bifhop  elect  of  Valence,  uncle  to  the 
queen,  had  attended  her  to  England,  and  was  now 
become  a  great  favourite  with  the  pliant  king. 
The  Englito  nobility,  who  were  always  remarkable 
for  their°  hatred  of  foreign  favourites,  determined 
tocrufh  this  new  influence,  before  the  minion  could  | 
acquire  a  degree  of  authority  fufficient  to  aflect  the 

welfare  of  the  nation.  j 

Accordingly  in  an  aflembly  convened  at  London, 
they  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  the  king,  who 
was  to  alarmed  at  their  addrefs,  that  he  retired  to 
the  Tower,  and  there  propofed  to  finith  the  buunefs 
of  the  feflion;  but  the  nobility  refuflng  to  attend 
in  that  place,  Henry  had  forefight  enough  on  this 
occalion  to  remove  to  his  palace  and  prevent  the 
complaints  of  his  people.  This  had  the  delired  j 
effect;  the  members  feeing  all  compulfion  on  their 
deliberations  taken  off,  repaired  thither,  and  the 
king,  by  their  advice,  regulated  the  oShce  of 
fheriffs. 

Great  abufes  had  crept  into  the  difeharge  of  that 
important  trufl,  and  the  perfons  in  general  who  en¬ 
joyed  it  having  been  creatures  of  the  two  daft  mi¬ 
nisters,  were  become  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
Such  therefore  were  difeharged,  and  their  places 
filled  with  men  of  birth,  fortune  and  honour,  above 
the  temptation  of  mercenary  aCtions. 

The  foreigners,  alarmed  at  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  barons,  over  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
employed  every  aCt  to  ftrengthen  their  party. 
They  prevailed  on  Henry  to  difmifs  Ralph  Fitz- 
nicholas,  lord  Steward,  and  other  officers  from  the 
houfhold  and  council,  and  to  demand  the  feal  from 
the  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  who  was  a  confummate 
lawyer,  and  upright  judge  ;  but  the  prelate  boldly 
refufed  to  relign  his  poll,  except  by  order  of  that 
council,  from  which  he  had  received  his  authority. 

Rivaux,  Seagrave  and  Paflelwe  were  recalled  to 
court,  and  recovered  their  former  influence;  the 
pernicious  meafures,  for  which  they  had  been  to 
juftly  difgraced,  were  now  revived;  the  caftle  of 
Gloucefter,  was  committed  to  their  charge ;  in 
fhort,  they  engrafted  all  the  benefaClions  Henry 
had  to  bellow.  But  thefe  infolent  foreigners,  not 
content  with  fatisfying  their  avarice,  mult  alio  gra¬ 
tify  their  revenge.  They  exhorted  Henry  to  revoke 
all  alienations  of  the  crown  demefnes,  and  grants 
made  the  nobility  before  his  marriage,  and  even 
engaged  the  pope  to  iaterpofe  his  authority.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Gregory  iflued  a  bull,  reprefenting  thole 
grants  as  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  king’s  right  of  fovereignty,  ab- 
lolving  Henry  from  the  oath  by  which  they  had 
been  confirmed,  and  enjoining  an  immediaie  re- 
jfumption. 

This  mandate  was  communicated  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Winchefter,  but  the  members  rejeded  the 
propofal  with  contempt,  alledging  that  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  bull,  would  be  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  fubjeclion  to  the  Roman  fee,  of  which  they 
conlidcred  the  kingdom  entirely  independent. 

.  T  The  new  miniftry  finding  this 

•  •  I237*  fcheme  rendered  abortive,  by  the  re- 

iolute  oppofition  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  concerted  another,  for  railing  money  to  gratify 
their  own  avarice. 

With  this  view,  another  aflembly  was  convened 
at  Weftminifter,  where  the  king  informed  them, 
that  as  his  finances  were  exhaufted  by  the  expences 
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attending  his  marriage,  and  the  queen’s  coronation, 
he  defired  they  would  grant  him  a  fubfidy,  for  the 
necelTary  purpofes  of  government.  The  aflembly 
replied,  that  former  fubfidies  had  never  been  cm- 
ployed  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  nation, 
but'  fquandered  on  worthlefs  foreigners,  who  fop- 
planted  his  fubje&s  in  pofts  of  honour  and  profit, 
and  feemed  to  vaunt  themfelves  in  opprefling  the 
people. 

Henry,  toothed  by  this  fpirited  reply,  promifed 
to  abide  for  the  future,  by  council  of  his  natural- 
born  fubjetfts,  and  that  if  they  would  now  indulge 
him  with  the  thirtieth  part  of  their  moveables,  he 
would  never  afk  another  fupply,  that  fhould  give 
them  the  leafl  caufe  of  offence.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  compliance,  he  difavowed  the  pope’s  bull, 
touching  the  refumption  of  grants,  declared  he 
would  inviolably  oblerve  the  liberties  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  ordered  fentence  of  excommunication 
to  be  pronounced  againft  all  perfons  who  fliould 
dare  to  violate  that  facred  conftitution.  The  aflem¬ 
bly,  influenced  by  thefe  aflurances,  and  the  ad- 
miffion  of  feveral  Englifh  noblemen  into  the  coun¬ 
cil,  complied  with  his  requeft,  but  on  condition 
that  the  money  levied  .  toould  be  depoflted  in 
certain  abbeys  and  churches,  as  a  fund  facred  to 
the  neceflities  of  government ;  not  to  be  lavifhed 
on  governors,  who  were  no  longer  to  rule,  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  natural-born  fubjects. 

But  the  king  toon  receded  from  thefe  folemn  pro- 
teftations,  through  the  prevailing  influence  of  Va¬ 
lence,  who  direbfed  every  tranfaeftion,  and  grafped 
at  every  poll  of  honour  and  advantage. 

The  avarice  and  ambition  of  this  favourite  foex- 
afperated  the  Englifh  nobility,  that  a  civil  commo¬ 
tion  would  probably  have  enfued,  had  he  not  left 
the  kingdom,  on  pretence  of  vi fiting  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  as  toon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  barons  had  fublided,  he  returned 
to  the  kingdom,  and  renewed  his  former  prac¬ 
tices.  Neverthelefs  being  ftill  apprehenfive  of 
danger,  he  prevailed  on  Henry,  to  defire  the  pope 
would  fend  over  a  legate,  whofe  authority,  added 
to  that  of  the  crown,  might  intimidate  the  barons, 
and  reftrain  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  people. 
The  pope  readily  granted  Henry’s  requeft,  Oth® 
was  inverted  with  legatine  authority,  and  fent  over 
into  England. 

His  arrival  excited  an  univerfal  clamour,  yet  he 
conduced  himfelf  with  to  much  prudence  and  mo¬ 
deration,  that  he  toon  acquired  the  erteem  anfl  ve¬ 
neration  of  the  public.  Henry,  however,  was  to 
emboldened  by  his  prefence,  that  he  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conferring  all  his  favours  on  foreign  mi- 
nifters,  and  totally  difregarded  the  remonftrances  of 
the  Englifh  nobility. 

The  miniftry  fonnd  it  now  abfo- ^  D  g 
lutely  neceflary,  to  engage  tome  of  the  *  '  *3  • 

leaders  of  the  oppofition  in  their  intereft;  and  they 
accordingly  gained  over  John  earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicefter.  This  am¬ 
bitious  young  nobleman,  thinking  himfelf  too  great 
for  a  fubjeft,  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  a  fovereign. 
With  this  view  he  paid  his  addrefles  fucceffively 
to  two  heirefles  in  foreign  countries,  the  countefles 
of  Bologne  and  Flanders,  but  failing  in  thofe  at¬ 
tempts,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  Eleanor,  fecond 
After  of  Henry,  and  widow  of  the  wife  and  gallant 
earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  foreign  minifters;  refolving  to  attach  Lei¬ 
cefter  to  their  intereft,  perfuaded  Henry  to  confent 
to  the  marriage,  notwithftanding  fhe  had  made  a 
vow  of  chaftity,  at  the  deceafe  of  Pembroke,  and, 
as  a  confirmation  of  which,  taken  the  ring  without 
the  veil,  from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  great  number  of  nobility.  The  king 
was  feverely  rebuked  for  confenting  to  this  mar¬ 
riage,  by  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury;  and  the 
I  barons. 
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barons,  who  oppofed  the  foreign  minifters,  were  fo 
incenfed  at  the  defection  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
and  Lincoln,  that  they  began  to  concert  meafures 
for  doing  themfelves  juilice. 

Accordingly  the  earls  of  Cornwal  and  Pem¬ 
broke,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  nobility  of 
England,  engaged  in  a  confederacy  againlt  the  ad- 
miniftration.  They  aifembled  in  arms  at  South¬ 
wark,  and  being  joined  by  the  citizens,  repaired  to 
court,  and  peremptorily  infilled  th^t  Lincoln  and, 
Montfort  fhouid  be  removed  from  the  council- 
board.  Henry,  alarmed  at  this  demand,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  good  offices  of  the  legate,  who,  on 
the  promife  of  large  grants,  appeafed  the  refentment 
of  Cornwal ;  and  a  truce  concluded  till  the  firffi 
Monday  in  Lent,  when  all  grievances  were  to  be 
redreffed,  at  a  general  council  in  London. 

The  barons  appeared  according  to  appointment, 
but  the  earl  of  Cornwal  being  detached  from  the 
alfociation,  the  grievances  were  but  half  redreffed, 
and  the  difpute  was  cempromifed  by  the  mediation 
of  the  legate.  The  two  earls  were  removed  from 
the  council,  and  Leicefter,  fearing  his  marriage 
might  be  diffolved,  by  means  of  the  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  went  privately  to  Rome,  and  purchafed 
•a  confirmation  at  that  venal  court. 

Otno,  having  effected  an  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  barons,  fet  out  on  a  vilita- 
tion  towards  the  north  of  England,  and  taking  Ox¬ 
ford  in  his  way,  was  fumptuoiafly  entertained  at 
Oliney.  After  dinner,  the  fcholars  coming  to  pay 
their  refpeds  to  his  reverence,  were  refufed  admit¬ 
tance  by  his  Italian  porter.  Enraged  at  this  treat¬ 
ment,  they  endeavoured  to  force  their  entrance, 
the  legate’s  fervants  running  to  fuffain  the  porter, 
an  obffinate  fray  enfued.  A  poor  Irilh  fcholar, 
begging  at  the  grate,  was  miferably  fealded  by  the 
Reward ,  who  was  brother  to  the  legate;  and  a 
Welchman,  obferving  this  outrage,  lhot  him  dead 
with  an  arrow.  The  legate,  alarmed  at  this  dif- 
aller,  fled  to  the  church,  whence  he  efcaped  to 
Abingdon,  where  he  loudly  complained  to  the 
king,  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received. 
Henry  immediately  detached  the  earl  of  War- 
renne,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  to  apprehend  the 
rioters,  and  thirty  of  them  being  taken,  w'ere  com¬ 
mitted  clofe  prifoners  to  Wallingford  caftle. 

Otho,  not  yet  fatisfied,  laid  the  univerfity  under 
an  interdidt,  and  excommunicated  all  thofe  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  riot ;  but  the  fcholars 
fubmitting  to  humble  themfelves  before  the  legate, 
the  cenfures  were  removed.  Peter  de  Roches,  biihop 
of  Winchdter,  dying  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the 
king  recommended  William  de  Valence,  to  fucceed 
him  in  that  rich  biflioprick. 

1  he  monks  abfolutely  refufed  to  eledl  him  as  be¬ 
ing  a  foreigner,  odious  to  the  Englilh  nation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  illiterate  and  immoral.  Yet,  in 
order  to  manifeft  their  inclination  to  conform  to 
the  king’s  defire  they  conferred  that  dignity  on 
Ralph  de  Neville,  a  prelate  of  unblemilhed  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  fuppofed  acceptable  to  his  majeffiy. 
Henry,  incenfed  at  the  prefumption  of  the  monks, 
in  difputing  his  recommendation,  applied  to  the 
pope,  who,  in  coniideration  of  a  fum  of  money, 
annulled  the  election,  and  difplaced  the  prior,  and 
fubftituting  one  wholly  dependant  on  the  court, 
procured  a  majority  in  favour  of  Valence.  He  did 
not  however  long  enjoy  his  promorion,  for  he  died 
the  following  year  at  Viterbo,  little  regretted  by  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  liberty. 

A.  I).  lorn.  ^he  earl  of  Leicefter  now  returned 
‘  from  Rome,  and  made  a  fplcndid 
entry  into  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  ielpect  by  the  king.  He  then,  by  his  infi- 
nua’ ions,  incenfed  his  majeffiy  againlt.  Gilbert  earl 
of  Pembioye,  who  was  no-w  refufed  admittance  at 
cou/  l.  i  he  earl,  provoked  at  this  affront,  retired 
*  No.  ij. 


to  the  north,  to  flicker  himfelf  from  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies,  and  concert  meafures  with  the  dif- 
contented  barons  for  their  mutual  fafety.  Nor 
did  the  earl  of  Leicefter  himfelf  efcape  the  effects 
of  the  king’s  capricious  humour,  for  in  a  fhort  time 
after  his  return,  he  reviled  him  in  the  molt  oppro-» 
brious  terms,  branding  him  with  the  odious  appel¬ 
lation  of  traitor,  and  excommunicated  wretch,  who 
had  debauched  his  wife  before  marriage,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  bribery  and  corruption,  obtained  the 
pope’s  confirmation. 

1  his  indignity,  offered  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
rank,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  countefs,  who  was 
the  king’s  own  lifter,  alarmed  them  both  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  immediately  retired  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  By  this  time,  Otho,  the  pope’s  legate,  had 
deviated  from  his  original  conduct,  and  fo  op- 
preffed  the  churches  and  clergy,  to  gratify  his  infiu. 
tiable  avarice,  that  the  bifhops  complained  to  the 
pope  of  his  exactions  ;  and  though  the  pontiff'  had 
twice  fent  letters  of  revocation  to  the  cardinal,  they 
were  fet  alide  by  the  king,  who  confidered  Otho,  as 
the  chief  fupport  of  his  adminiftration. 

The  legate,  by  the  royal  favour,  was  .  ^ 
emboldened  to  renew  his  exactions,  who  r  *  1 
levied  fums  from  churches  and  monafteries,  under 
the  title  of  procurations;  and  at  length  publifhed  a 
mandate,  in  the  name  of  his  holinels,  importing, 
that  he  was  empowered  not  only  to  abfolve  from 
their  vow,  all  fuch  as  had  taken  the  crofs,  but  to 
compel  them  to  purchafe  their  redemption  with 
money,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  He  likewife 

granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Clugny,  a  tenth 
of  the  profits  of  all  the  benefices  in  England  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  But  this  impofition  was  fo  re¬ 
pugnant  to  all  rules  of  juftice,  that  Henry,  abjed:  as 
he  was,  forbad  the  agents  to  colle<£t  it  on  pain  of 
fevere  penalties.  The  pope,  far  from  being  inti¬ 
midated  by  this  repulfe,  lent  orders  for  railing  a 
fifth  oh  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  as  an  aid  againlt 
the  emperor ;  and  accordingly  exacted  it  firffi  from 
the  Roman  clergy,  relident  in  England,  who  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  pope’s  prote&fion,  were  obliged  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  exorbitant  demand.  It  was  afterwards 
propofed  to  the  prelates  in  council,  at  Reading, 
and  granted  by  the  advice  and  example  of  Edmund, 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 

The  pope  had  no  looner  received  the  immenfe 
fums  raifed  by  the  late  exactions,  than  he  fent  or¬ 
ders  to  Edmund,  and  the  bilhops  of  London  and 
Sarum,  to  referve  three  hundred  of  the  belt  livings 
in  England,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
on  pain  of  being  fufpended  from  the  power  of  col¬ 
lating.  Thefe  benefices  were  defigffed  for  the 
children  and  relations  of  fuch,  as  fhouid  afford  him 
their  affiftance  againlt  the  emperor. 

Edmund,  incenfed  at  fo  flagrant  an  impofition, 
and  meeting  with  no  redrefs  from  the  king,  retired 
to  Burgundy,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  in 
the  abbey  of  Pontigny.  The  pope  and  his  emif- 
faries  continued  to  opprefs,  not  only  England,  but 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  by  methods,  which 
plainly  indicated,  that  the  religion  of  thofe  days 
was  little  more  than  a  mafk  to  vail  all  that  was 
vile  and  diabolical.  Nor  did  his  ho  line  fs  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  rapacious  impofitions,  for  Odio,  in  his 
return  to  Rome  with  the  French  legate,  was  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Emperor’s  allies,  who  ftripped  them 
of  their  whole  acquisitions. 

The  indulgence  foreigners  had  met  ^  ^  f 
with  in  England,  encouraged  Peter  de  ‘  ' 

.Savoy,  one  of  the  queen’s  uncles,  to  vifit  the  ifland, 
who,  on  bis  arrival,  was  created  earl  of  Richmond, 

.  and  folemnly  knighted  in  the  abbey  .of  Weffiminfter. 
But  Peter,  perceiving  how  difguffiful  his  prefer¬ 
ments  were  to  the  Englifh  nobility,  behaved  with 
great  moderation,  and  took  all  polfible care  to  avoid 
giving  them  offence. 
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Soon  after,  his  brother  Boniface  was  raifed  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  though  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
firmed  on  account  of  the  vacancy  in  the  Roman  fee. 
About  this  period  died,  in  a  very  advanced  age; 
Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  leaving  his  principality 
to  his  fon  David,  who  had  committed  fome  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  Englifh  territories.  He  had  an 
illegitimate  brother,  elder  than  himfelf,  named 
Griffin,  who  was  extremely  popular  among  the 
Welch,  and  thence  the  object  of  his  jealoufy  and 
hatred. 

Griffin  claimed  part  of  his  father’s  inheritance,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  the  laws  of  his  country; 
but  David,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demand, 
committed  him  to  dofe  prifon.  Henry,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  his  wife  Senana,  interpofed  his  good 
offices  in  favour  of  Griffin ;  but  thefe  proving  in¬ 
effectual,  he  advanced  from  Gloucefter,  and  enter¬ 
ing  Wales  with  a  ffrong  army,  compelled  David 
not  only  to  releafe  his  brother,  but  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  conditions  as  he  thought  proper  to  impofe. 
But  David,  who  knew  Henry’s  foible,  offered  him  a 
larger  fum  that  Senana  had  prom i fed,  obtained  his 
inlereff,  and  Henry,  to  his  eternal  difgrace,  ac. 
cepting  the  bafe  and  difhonourable  bribe,  from  the 
protedtor,  became  the  perfecutor  of  Griffin,  and 
committed  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  tower. 

While  Henry  was  degrading  his  birth  and  cha¬ 
racter,  by  adds  of  perfidy  and  bafenels,  his  brother 
Richard  was  gathering  laurels  in  the  plains  of  Pa- 
lefline,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation,  for  his 
courage,  conducff  and  liberality.  He  fortified  Af- 
calon,  recovered  Jerufalem,  and  concluded  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  truce  with  the  Saracens  for  ten  years. 

Having  thus  obtained  glory  and  renown,  he  fet 
out  on  his  return  to  England,  and  tarried  two 
months  at  the  imperial  court,  with  his  filter  the 
cmprefs,  who  died  in  child-bed  a  few  days  after  his 
departure. 

Before  he  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  inveftiture  of  the  province  of  PoiCtou, 
though  Fana  polfeffed  great  part  of  it,  by  the  con- 
quefts  of  Philip  Auguftus,  and  the  province  being 
thus  divided  between  the  two  crowns,  Lewis  thought 
he  had  an  equal  right  to  beftow  the  livery  of  it  on 
his  brother  Alphonfo. 

Henry  determined  to  revenge  this  infult,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  quarrel  more  eagerly,  as  it  affected 
the  interert  of  his  mother,  I  fab  el  la,  who  had  lately 
married  the  count  de  la  Marche.  This  count  re- 
prefented  to  Henry,  the  facility  of  expelling  the 
French  from  Poidtou,  and  affured  him,  that  the 
province  itfelf  would  afford  a  fuflicient  number  of 
men  for  that  purpofe,  provided  he  would  defray 
the  expence  of  their  fubfiffence.  Charmed  with 
this  projeff,  the  king  affembled  a  parliament,  and 
demanded  a  fubiidy,  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  expedition. 

*  t"n  But  the  affembly  obferved,  that  the 
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^  war  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Eng- 

lifh  interefi,  and  promoted  wholly  by  the  count  de 
ia  Marche,  and  barons  of  PoiCtou,  and  that  it  was 
particularly  improper  at  a  juncture,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  nobility  had  been  exhaufted  of  their  fub- 
Itance,  by  the  exactions  of  the  government,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  king  alledged  in  his  behalf, 
the  fhame  that  would  refult  to  Englifhmen,  from  a 
defertion  of  their  fovereign,  at  a  juncture  fo  criti¬ 
cal,  when  both  the  voice  of  his  allies,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  he  claimed,  loudly  called 
upon  him  to  affert  the  right  of  his  family  and 
.  crown.  He  alfo  urged  the  glory  that  would  re¬ 
dound  to  them  and  the  foldiers  from  a  fuccefs  in 
the  expedition.  But  thefe  arguments  had  no  effedt 
on  the  affembly.  Henry,  therefore,  w ith  the  advice 
of  the  Roman  agents,  divided  the  province,  and  by 
that  means,  prevailed  on  a  confidcrable  number  of 
the  affembly  to  efpoufe  his  intereft. 


Having  obtained  a  majority,  a  thirtieth  of  all 
moveables  was  voted  for  the  fervice  of  this  under¬ 
taking;  but  this  fund  being  infufficient,  he  levied 
a  talliage  on  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  crown  de- 
mefnes  in  Ireland  ;  and  demanded  an  aid  from  the 
clergy  of  that  kingdom.  Having  thus  procured  a 
fupply  of  money,  he  fummoned  all  his  military 
tenants,  to  meet  him  with  horfes  and  arms  at  Win- 
chelfer,  and  in  the  mean  time  agreed  to  a  match 
between  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  Alexander, 
fon  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  in  confequence.of 
this  contradf,  undertook  to  preferve  the  peace  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England.  William,  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  was  nominated  guardian  of  the 
realm,  and  a  council  appointed  to  a  If  i  IF  him. 

The  public  tranquility  being  thus  fecured,  the 
king  embarked  at  Portfmouth  with  his  queen,  his 
brother  Richard,  (even  earls,  three  hundred  knights, 
and  thirty  hogfheads  of  lilver,  and,  after  a  fpeedy 
paffage,  landed  at  Royane,  a  port  of  Samtonge,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gironde. 

Lewis,  apprized  of  Henry’s  defign,  had  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  thirty  gallies,  and  affembled  an  army  of 
fourthoufand  knights,  twenty  thoufand  gentlemen, 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  infantry.  With  thefe 
forces  he  invaded  Poicffou,  where  he  reduced  fe- 
veral  places  of  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  at 
length  i  live  fled  Fontenay.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
fiege  of  this  fo-rtrefs,  when  Henry,  landing  at 
Royane,  lent  ambaffadors  to  demand  fatisfaction 
for  attacking  the  count  da  la  Marche,  whom  here- 
prefented  as  an  ally  of  England. 

Lewis  fenfibly  replied,  that  he  was  ddirous  to 
maintain,  and  even  prolong  the  fufpenlion  of  hof- 
•tilities,  but  that  Henry  had  no  right  to  interpofe 
between  him  and  his  rebellious  fubjebts.  This  re¬ 
ply  being  deemed  a  refufal,  was  followed  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  and  Flenry  advanced  to 
Pons,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  nobility  of  Gaf- 
cony,  w  ith  their  vaffals. 

Thus  reinforced,  he  marched  to  Saintes,  but 
finding  his  forces  ftill  much  inferior  in  number  to 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  wrote  to  England  for  a  fupply 
of  two  hundred  knights,  and  half  that  number  of 
horfemen.  Soon  after  he  advanced  to  Toney,  on 
the  Charante,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
Lewis,  who  had  reduced  great  part  of  the  count  de 
la  Marche’s  calfles.  He  then  returned  to  Saintes, 
and  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  French  from  ad¬ 
vancing  to  Taillebourg,  but  Lewis,  getting  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  and  the  town,  the  garrifon 
opened  the  gates  to  his  forces.  He  then  ordered 
his  army  to  encamp  without  the  gates,  in  a  meadow'. 

Henry  had  in  his  army  feveral  brave  and  ex¬ 
perienced  officers,  particularly  his  brother  Richard, 
who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  done  bridge,  over 
theCharente,  fo  that  the  French  army  was  obliged 
to  pafs  the  attack  in  boats,  and  affault  the  bridge 
at  the  fame  time.  The  Englifh  fuftained  the  attack 
with  great  intrepidity,  but  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  were  at  length  driven  from  the  bridge. 

The  French  animated  by  this  fuccefs,  forced  the 
Englifh  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  obliged  them 
to  retreat  to  Saintes.  Henry  fuffained  fo  great  a  lofs 
in  this  action,  that  he  abandoned  Saintes,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Pons,  where  leaving  a  ffrong  garrifon,  he 
made  a  hafty  march  to  Blaye. 

The  count  de  la  Marche,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  Lends,  difpatched  his  eldeft  fon  to  fue 
for  fome  tolerable  conditions  of  peace.  Lewis,  re¬ 
taining  his  ufual  moderation,  readily  indulged  him 
with  a  pardon,  demanding  only  three  of  his  caffles, 
as  pledges  of  his  future  fidelity. 

Henry  was  wholly  ignorant  of  this  negociatiori, 
though  the  prefent  lituation  of  his  affairs  rendered 
an  alliance  with  the  count  more  neceffary  than  ever. 

Richard  at  length  difeovered  the  treaty,  by 
means  of  a  French  knight,  whole  life  be  had  faved 
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in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  was  privy  to  the  whole 
franfadtion.  Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  it, 
than  he  decamped,  palled  the  Charente,  and  fhut 
himfclf  up  in  Bourdeaux. 

Henry’s  affairs  were  now  rendered  defperate,  the 
earl  of  Marche,  with  feveral  of  his  molt  important 
allies  having  deferred  his  interelf ;  one  nobleman, 
Mertold  de  Mirebau,  alone  perfevered  in  the  alle¬ 
giance  he  had  fworn  to  Henry,  and  refufed  to  de¬ 
liver  up  his  calfle  without  his  mailer’s  permillion  ; 
but  as  ruin  would  have  been  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  his  reliltancc,  he  obtained  leave  to  make 
his  fubmiffion,  and  the  king  of  France  was  fo 
charmed  with  his  honour,  that  he  permitted  him 
alone,  of  all  the  barons  in  the  oppolition,  to  retain 
his  eftate  and  calfle. 

Lewis  was  now  preparing  to  avail  himfelf  of 
Henry’s  Ioffes  and  misfortunes,  by  attacking  him  in 
Gafcony ;  but  this  expedition  could  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  luccefsful,  without  many  difficulties.  Hav¬ 
ing  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blaye, 
where  the  Engliffi  army  was  encamped,  the  plague 
broke  out  in  his  army,  and  raged  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  lolt  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
beiides  fourfeore  of  his  principal  nobility,  fo  that  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquilh  the  purfuit  of  his  con- 
quelfs,  and  return  to  his  own  dominions. 

^  D  p  Henry  loitered  the  winter  in  Bour- 
•  I-4o-  deaux,  among  the  Galcoigne  nobility, 
in  fealfing  and  riot;  by  which  means  he  foon  ex- 
haulfcd  his  finances ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
for  a  fupply  to  the  archbifhop  of  York,  whom 
at  the  fame  time  he  enjoined,  to  confifcate  the 
elfates  of  certain  noblemen,  that  had  returned  to 
England  without  his  permillion. 

The  fir  It  part  of  his  orders  was  punctually  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  money  immediately  remitted ;  but 
the  latter  he  refufed  to  obey,  for  fear  of  exciting  a 
dilturbance  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  had  no  fooner 
received  this  fupply,  than  he  directed  the  arch¬ 
bifhop,  to  demand  the  profits  of  a  year’s  wool  from 
the  Cilfertians,  which  they  refufed  to  grant;  and 
the  regent  unwilling  to  ufe  compuliion,  obtained  a 
eonfiderable  fublidy  from  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  difengage  the  king  entirely  from  the  debts  he 
had  contracted.  But  this  was  fquandered  with  his 
ufual  prodigality.  The  prelate  attempted  to  bor¬ 
row  money  in  the  king’s  name,  from  individuals ; 
but  this  praCtice  produced  fuch  difeontent  and 
clamour,  that  he  gave  the  king  to  underhand,  all 
the  refources  were  flopped,  and  that  there  was  an 
abfolute  neceffity  for  his  immediate  return. 

Henry,  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  further  remit¬ 
tances,  prepared  for  his  departure  from  Bourdeaux, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  the  Engliffi  nobility  ffiould  I 
affemble  at  Portfmouth  for  his  reception.  He  1 
then  ratified  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with 
Lewis,  and  at  his  arrival  in  England,  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  magnificent  entry  into  London,  as  if  he 
had  returned  from  a  conquelt. 

Henry,  before  he  embarked  in  this  expedition, 
had  projected  a  match  between  his  brother  Richard 
and  Sanchia,  third  daughter  of  the  count  de  Pro¬ 
vence.  This  alliance  was  generally  difapproved 
by  the  Engliffi,  who  forefaw  it.  would  Itrengthen 
the  foreign  interelf,  which  was  already  too  power¬ 
ful.  The  contrad  was  however  adjulted,  and  the 
young  lady  arriving,  under  the  aufpices  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  at  Weltminlter 
with  the  utmolh  pomp  and  magnificence. 

pj  After  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 

*44*  rials,  the  king  confirmed  to  Richard, 
the  earldom  of  Cornwal,  together  w  ith  an  annual 
flipend  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  old  countefs, 
after  borrowfing  of  the  king  four  thoufand  marks 
for  the  ule  of  her  hulband,  returned  to  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Henry,  by  his  profufion,  had  reduced  him¬ 
felf  to  the  utrnolf  neceffity,  therefore,  to  recruit  his 
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finances,  he  iffued  out  writs,  directing  all  his  Iheriffs 
to  enquire  into  all  mifdemeanors  and  tranfgreffions 
of  the  law,  by  widows  and  others,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  without  a  1  icenfe ;  or  thofe  who  had  encroached 
on  the  royal  forelfs;  and  by  this  means  a  large 
fum  wras  raifed.  The  Cilfertians  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  profit  of  one  year’s  wTool,  and  the  Jews  to 
part  with  molt  of  their  fubltance.  But  fuch  was 
his  avarice  and  extravagance,  that  the  fums  raifed 
by  thefe  defpotic  meafures,  were  infufficient ;  he 
was  therefore  once  more  obliged  to  folicit  a  fupply 
from  parliament. 

The  prelates  and  laity  retiring  feparately  to 
deliberate  on  the  propofal,  came  to  a  refolution 
that  no  fublidy  ffiould  be  granted  but  with  their 
common  content,  and  that  a  committee  of  twelve 
perfons  ffiould  be  chofen,  to  concert  meafures  for 
preventing  all  encroachments  on  the  two  charters- 
for  the  future.  They  complained,  that  writs  had 
been  ilfiied  out  of  Chancery  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  liberties ;  infill ed  on  their  right  of  nominating 
the  chancellor  and  judiciary;  propofed  that  four 
noblemen  of  the  king’s  council  ffiould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  confervators  of  the  liberty  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  with  power  to  infpeCf  the  treafury,  and  the 
application  of  the  public  money ;  to  fummon  a 
parliament  as  often  as  neceffity  fhould  require,  and 
arbitrate  in  all  differences  between  the  king  and 
his  people. 

They  infilled  on  the  revocation  of  all  writs 
contrary  to  the  culfom  of  the  realm  ;  that  cenfures 
fhould  be  publilhed  again!!  all  that  oppofed  thefe 
regulations ;  that  the  chancellor  and  judiciary, 
chofen  by  confcnt  of  parliament,  diould  always  be 
two  of  the  four  confervators;  that  if  the  king 
ffiould  deprive  the  chancellor  of  the  feals,  all  w Tits 
figned  by  his  fucceffor  diould  be  null  and  void  ; 
that  beiides  the  chancellor  and  judiciary,  two 
judges  in  the  Common-pleas,  two  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  judice  of  the  Jews,  Ihould  be 
nominated  by  parliament;  and  that  all  fufpedted 
perfons  diould  be  removed  from  about  the  king’s 
perfon. 

The  king  was  alarmed  at  thefe  demands,  which 
were  very  incongruous  with  his  notions  of  royal 
prerogative.  But  as  this  was  an  improper  time  to 
lhew  his  refentment,  he  evaded  their  propofals  with 
promifes  of  amendment ;  and  after  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  perluade  them  to  a  compliance,  at 
lad  prorogued  the  afembly. 

Innocent,  who  now'  filled  the  papal  chair,  fent 
one  Martin  as  nuncio  into  England,  with  powers 
exceeding  thofe  of  all  his  predeceflors  in  extortion. 
His  commiffion  was  to  procure  a  fubfidy  of  ten 
thoufand  marks  from  the  clergy,  to  enable  his 
holinefs  to  maintain  the  war  againd  the  emperor, 
who  at  the  fame  time  fent  ambaffadors  to  England 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduit,  and  diffuade  the 
prelates  from  granting  any  contribution. 

This  nuncio  had  received  orders  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  all  whom  he  ffiould  find  refractory  to  the 
papal  commands,  contained  in  the  bull  he  carried 
with  him ;  and  that  all  the  dependents  on  the  fee 
of  Rome  diould  be  provided  with  livings,  worth 
at  lead  thirty  marks  a  year.  Martin  perfided  in 
his  infolent  behaviour  and  mondrous  exactions,  tili 
at  length  the  clamour  againd  him  became  fo  loud 
and  general,  that  Henry  commanded  him  to  depart 
the  kingdom.  Mean  while  the  king  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  fubfidies  he  demanded,  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  attacking  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland, 
wffio  alter  the  death  of  Ifabella  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Enguerrand  de  Courcy,  and  thereby 
given  great  umbrage  to  Henry ;  at  the  fame  time 
he  refufed  to  pay  homage  for  any  part  of  the  lands 
he  held  in  Scotland. 

Thefe  meafures  fo  incenfed  Henry,  that  he 
gave  orders  for  affembling  an  army,  and  equip- 
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ing  a  fleet,  to  invade  Alexander’s  dominions  by  Tea 
and  land.  All  the  military  tenants  were  fummoned 
to  attend  him  at  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  and  the 
king  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  marched  im¬ 
mediately  againft  the  Scottifh  army.  At  Pentland 
he  found  the  enemy  in  battle  array ;  and  as  the 
forces  were  nearly  equal  on  both  fldes,  a  bloody 
engagement  mult  have  enfued,  had  not  the  arch- 
biihop  of  York,  with  leveral  prelates  and  noble¬ 
men  interpofed,  and  effected  an  accommodation, 
whereby  the  former  peace  was  confirmed,  together 
with  a  contract  of  marriage  between  Alexander’s 
fon,  and  Henry’s  eldeft  daughter. 

Griffin,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  weary 
of  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  attempted 
to  make  his  efcape ;  but  the  rope  giving  way,  he 
fell  headlong  from  the  battlements,  and  imme¬ 
diately  expired.  David,  during  the  imprilonment 
of  his  brother,  had  maintained  an  harmony  with 
the  Englifh ;  left,  by  provoking  Henry,  he  might 
have  occafioned  the  releafe  of  Griffin,  whofe  great 
popularity  had  excited  his  jealoufy. 

This  check  being  removed  by  the  death  of  that 
prince,  David  alfembled  a  body  of  troops,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  treaty  fubfifting  between  him 
and  the  king  of  England,  committed  great  depre¬ 
dations  on  his  territories.  Henry,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  nobility,  had  difbanded  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army,  and  detached  only  three  hundred 
horfe,  under  the  command  of  Hubert-Fitz- Mat¬ 
thews,  who  was  immediately  routed  by  David. 

The  Welch  prince,  affured  that  Henry  would 
employ  his  whole  force  againft  him,  had  folicited 
the  afliftance  of  the  pope,  offering  to  become  a 
vaffal  to  the  Roman  fee,  and  pay  his  holinefs  an 
annual  tribute  of  five  hundred  marks,  the  fum  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  the  Englifh  monarch. 

Innocent,  though  charmed  with  the  propofal, 
declined  a  determinate  anfwer,  till  he  Ihould  have 
enquired  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  whether  the  late  treaty  was  the  effed  of 
compulfion  on  the  part  of  David,  as  he  alledged. 
Accordingly,  by  commiffion,  he  direded  two  Welch 
abbots  to  examine  into  the  pretended  complaint ; 
and  if  David’s  allegation  appeared  to  be  founded 
on  fact,  to  abfolve  him  from  his  oath,  and  annul 
the  treaty.  Elated  with  their  commiffion,  the 
abbots  fummoned  the  king  of  England  to  appear¬ 
ance  without  deference  to  his  dignity ;  an  example 
of  infolcnce,  equally  provoking  to  Henry  and  his 
fubjeds,  who  had  therefore  reafon  to  repent  the 
difmiffion  of  the  army.  Determined  to  chaftize 
this  arrogance,  Henry  having  levied  a  powerful 
army,  fummoned  him,  with  all  the  nobility  of 
north  and  fouth  Wales,  to  appear  in  the  king’s 
court  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  firft  Thurfday  in  Lent, 
there  to  do  homage,  and  anfwer  for  their  depre¬ 
dations. 

,  ^  David,  alarmed  at  the  fpirit  of  the 
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amufe  them  with  a  negociation  which  produced  no 
effect.  At  a  grand  council  affembled  about  Whit- 
funtide  it  was  determined,  that  his  majefty  fhould 
command  the  army  in  perfon,  and  the  military 
tenants  of  the  crown  be  fummoned  to  appear  at  a 
certain  rendezvous. 

About  the  middle  of  Auguft,  Henry  began  his 
march  to  North  Wales,  and  penetrated  without 
oppofition  to  the  river  Conway,  near  which  he 
built  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Garinac,  to  check  the  ex- 
curfions  of  the  enemy.  This  fort  fo  embarraffed 
the  Welch,  that  they  could  draw  no  fupplies  from 
Chefhire,  while  the  Irifh  auxiliaries  wafted  the  ifle 
of  Anglefey;  and  proclamation  was  made  in  all 
the  Marches,  that  no  provifions  or  merchandize 
fhould  be  carried  into  Wales  on  fevere  penalties ; 
fo  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  penned  up  in  the 
mountainous  counties  of  Caernarvon  andMerioneth, 


and  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition.  In  this  me¬ 
lancholy  fiate  they  continued  till  the  death  of 
David,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  when  his  dominions  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  Llewellin  and  David  Goch,  the  two  foils 
of  Griffin. 

Thefe  princes,  affeded  with  the  miferies  of  their 
countrymen,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Henry,  by  which  they  engaged  to  furnifh  England 
with  a  thoufand  foot,  and  four  and  twenty  horfe, 
well  armed  and  difciplinecl  to  ferve  in  Wales  and 
the  Marches  when  required. 

The  barons  immediately  on  their  retnrn  from- 
the  Welch  expedition,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
confultation  of  methods  for  delivering  the  nation 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  which,  through  the 
oppreffion  and  exactions  of  the  nuncio  was  grown 
infupportable. 

The  nobility  beheld,  with  grief  and  indignation, 
the  treafure  of  the  nation  exported  to  gratify  the 
pope’s  avarice  and  ambition;  and  perceiving  that 
the  clergy  were  always  wrought  into  compliance 
by  the  artifice  of  the  legates,  determined  to  put  a 
flop  to  fuch  fcandalous  impofitions.  Without 
waiting  for  the  fandion  of  the  king,  they  of  their 
own  authority  difpatched  a  knight  in  their  name 
to  the  nuncio,  requiring  him  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom.  When  Martin  alked  him  by  whofe  authority 
he  brought  fo  infolent  a  meffage,  he  replied,  by 
that  of  the  whole  nation;  informing  him  at  the 
fame  time  that  if  he  Ihould,  after  three  days,  be 
found  in  England,  he  muft  exped  to  be  hewn  in 
pieces. 

The  nuncio  complained  to  the  king;  but  meet¬ 
ing  with  no  redrefs  demanded  a  paffport,  and  de¬ 
parted  immediately  to  the  general  fatisfadion  of 
the  people.  The  pontiff,  on  his  return,  enraged  at: 
the  infult  offered  to  himfelf  in  the  perfon  of  his 
nuncio,  broke  out  into  the  following  exclama¬ 
tion  ;  “  I  fee  plainly  I  muft  make  peace  with 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  humble  thefe  petty 
princes;  for  the  great  dragon  being  once  ap- 
peafed,  we  fhall  find  no  difficulty  in  crulhing 
thofe  leffer  ferpents.” 

Before  the  barons  fent  the  above  peremptory 
meffage  to  Martin,  they  had  difpatched  ambaffadors 
to  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  where  the  pope 
prefided  in  perfon.  The  purport  of  their  com¬ 
miffion  contained  a  narrative  of  the  oppreffions, 
both  civil  and  ecclefiaftic,  under  which  England 
had  laboured  from  the  Italians,  whofe  benefices 
exceeded  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown,  and 
the  infolence  and  exadions  of  his  nuncio. 

This  charge  was  boldly  enforced  by  the  fecre- 
tary,  William  Poweric,  who  loudly  difclaimed  the 
tribute  that  had  been  paid,  and  the  fubmiffion  that 
had  been  made  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  as  having  been 
extorted  from  the  clergy  without  content  of  the 
barons  and  great  council  of  the  nation.  To  this 
charge  the  popeevafively  replied,  that  thefe  matters* 
being  of  infinite  confequence,  required  delibera¬ 
tion.  But  the  ambaffadors,  not  content  with  this 
anfwer,  infilled  on  immediate  fatisfadion ;  and  the 
pope  continuing  to  prevaricate,  they  departed  from 
the  affembly,  after  folemnly  protefting  againft  fu¬ 
ture  payments  of  the  fhameful  tribute,  or  any 
money  out  of  the  revenues  of  churches,  to  which 
laymen  prefented. 

Hi9  holinefs  politically  diffembled  his  refent- 
ment  at  thefe  proceedings;  but  finding  his  interefts 
decline  in  England,  he  fent  over  a  bull,  requiring 
the  prelates  to  confirm  the  charter  of  fubmiffion 
made  by  John  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  prelates 
complied  with  this  infolent  demand,  totheaftonifh- 
ment  and  concern  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
even  Henry  himfelf,  who  folemnly  fwore,  <f  That 
however,  fcandaloufly  the  bilhops  behaved,  yet  he 
would,  while  he  had  breath,  fuppqrt  the  liberties 
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of  his  people.”  This  year  the  male  line  of  the 
illuftrious  family  of  Strongbow  became  extinct,  by 
the  death  of  Anfelm,  who  fucceeded  his  brother 
Walter,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  only  a  few  weeks. 

n  ^  ,  Innocent  determined  to  refent  the 
J  I24  •  infolence  of  the  Englifh  ambalfadors, 
and  the  refractory  behaviour  of  Henry.  With  this 
view  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  king  of 
France  to  expel  that  prince  from  his  dominions,  or 
at  lealt  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  the  papal  autho¬ 
rity.  But  Lewis  objected  to  that  propofal,  alledg¬ 
ing  his  affinity  to  Henry,  and  the  dictates  of  com¬ 
mon  juftice.  He,  in  his  turn,  preffed  the  pope  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  which  the  pontiff 
declined,  and  afterwards  hired  ruffians  to  allaffinate 
Frederic. 

The  Engliffi  nation  was  now  highly  exafperated 
with  the  pope,  who  never thelefs,  defpifed  their 
refentnient,  and  perfifted  in  his  adions.  He  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Englilh  prelates  a  number  of 
knights  to  ferve  in  the  army  of  the  church ;  and, 
by  his  foie  authority,  granted  the  profits  of  all  the 
vacant  benefices  within  the  province  of  Canter¬ 
bury  for  one  year,  to  archbiihop  Boniface.  He 
levied  fix  thoufand  marks,  affeffed  on  the  prelates 
by  his  nuncio,  the  twentieth  part  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
revenues,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Lyons  ;  one  third  of  the  income  of  all  benefices, 
exceeding  the  yearly  amount  of  one  hundred 
marks ;  and  a  moiety  of  the  prebends  and  livings 
of  non-refident  canons  and  clergymen  ;  exactions 
which,  according  to  computation,  amounted  to 
eighty  thoufand  marks,  a  fum  thought  equivalent 
to  the  whole  fpecie  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  this 
enormous  fum  was  to  be  extorted  for  three  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  it  could  not  fail  to  involve  the  nation 
in  the  utmofl  diffrefs.  A  parliament  being  fum- 
moned  for  the  redrefs  of  public  grievances,  it  was 
determined  once  more  to  renew  their  complaints  to 
his  holinefs.  Accordingly,  three  letters  of  ex- 
poftulation  were  difpatched  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
one  by  the  king,  one  by  the  prelates,  and  the 
other  by  the  barons ;  all  which  were  committed 
to  the  charge  of  William  de  Poweric  and  Henry  de 
la  Mare,  who  had  inffrudions  to  fecond  them  with 
perfonal  remonffrances.  But  no  means  could  check 
the  arbitrary  and  rapacious  career  of  Innocent,  who 
proceeded  with  greater  tyranny  and  defpotifm 
than  ever.  He  claimed  the  perfonal  eftates  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  who  died  inteffate  ;  all  goods  fraudulently 
acquired,  provided  the  owner  did  not  appear;  all 
effeds  amaffed  by  ufury,  and  all  legacies  granted 
for  reftitution  and  pious  ufes ;  he  appointed  the 
Dominicans,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  privileges 
lubverfive  of  all  order  and  government,  com- 
miffioners  to  levy  thefe  adions. 

Flenry  had  prohibited  the  levy  of  the  fix  thou¬ 
fand  marks,  and  the  payment  of  any  talliage  or 
contribution  to  the  pope,  till  the  return  of  the 
agents  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  prohibition,  it 
was  colleded  by  feveral  biffiops,  who  were  em¬ 
powered  by  the  pope  to  excommunicate  all  re- 
cufants.  At  length  the  deputies  returned  ;  and,  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Winchefter,  reported  the  illfuc- 
cefs  of  their  negociation. 

Innocent  had  treated  them  with  contempt ;  and 
openly  declared,  that  rather  than  relinquifh  the 
profecution  of  his  fchemes,  he  would  proceed  to  the 
fame  extremities  with  the  king  of  England  as  he  had 
done  with  the  emperor. 

The  alfembly,  enraged  at  thefe  menaces,  per- 
fuaded  the  king  to  renew  the  prohibition  under  the 
fevereft  penalties  ;  and  this  fo  incenfed  the  pope, 
that  he  immediately  difpatched  orders  to  Cante- 
ioup,  biffiop  ofWorcefter,  to  procure  the  payment 
ot  the  contribution  money  to  his  nuncio  at  the  new 
temple,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  on  pain  of  fuf- 
penlion  and  excommunication. 
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Henry  at  firft  feemed  tenacious  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation ;  but  was  foon  intimidated  into  a 
compliance  by  the  menaces  of  this  prelate  and 
others,  who  threatened  the  kingdom  with  an  inter¬ 
dict ;  efpecially  as  his  brother  Richard  had  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  his  holinefs,  who  had  fecured  his 
affiftance  by  a  grant  of  money  arifing  from  the" 
commutation  of  vows,  made  to  engage  in  the 
crufade. 

Influenced,  therefore,  by  thefe  coniiderations, 
which  were  fufficient  to  ftagger  the  refolution  of  a 
more  courageous  prince  than  Henry,  he  was  obliged 
to  fubmit,  and  the  people  were  delivered  over  as 
a  prey  to  pontifical  infolence  and  rapacity.  In  vain 
did  the  abbots  and  clergy  remonftrate  on  thefe  ex¬ 
tortions  in  the  enfuing  parliament ;  for  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  feemed  to  be  wholly  depreffed  by  a 
popifh  faCtion,  armed  with  the  terrors  of  eccle- 
liallical  cenfures,  and  abetted  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  king’s  brother.  The  only  refource  w  as,  to 
reprefent,  by  new  agents,  the  impoflibility  of  the 
nation’s  fuftaining  fuch  exorbitant  burthens  ;  but 
this  reprefentation,  as  the  former,  was  totally  dil- 
regarded. 

The  prefent  poflure  of  Innocent’s  a  yv 
affairs,  obliged  him  to  abate  fotne-  *  '  I~4/* 

what  of  the  rigour  of  his  exactions,  which  he  w'as 
defirous  of  having  attributed  to  his  moderation. 

The  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  in  fupport  of  whofe 
pretentions  he  had  expended  a  great  fum,  died  of 
grief,  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of  a  pitched  battle ; 
but  Innocent,  enraged  at  the  triumph  Of  Frederic, 
determined  to  fet  up  another  competitor  in  the 
perfon  of  William,  count  of  Holland. 

In  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  this  new 
projeCt,  he  fent  four  legates  into  different  countries 
to  raife  contributions;  and  difpatched  tw?o  Fran- 
eifean  Friars  into  England  to  afk  a  fupply  for  his 
holinefs,  not  authoritatively,  but  as  mendicants. 

Having  by  this  diflimulation  obtained  their  point, 
they  threw  off  the  difguife,  and  fent  circular  letters 
to  the  biffiops,  abbots,  and  monafteries,  demand¬ 
ing  exorbitant  fums,  which  the  prelates,  however, 
refufed  to  pay,  without  the  confent  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Incenfed  at  their  refufal,  the  pope  fent  over 
Marino,  one  of  his  chaplains,  to  enforce  the  de¬ 
mand  by  legatine  authority  ;  from  w'hich  the  pre¬ 
lates^  appealed  both  to  the  pope  and  parliament; 
but  meeting  with  no  redrefs,  w’ere  obliged  to  com¬ 
pound  for  a  large  fum  of  money. 

Henry’s  prodigality  to  foreigners  .  p.  c 
had  fo  reduced  the  Bate  of  his  ^  ‘  12 4  * 

finances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  renew  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  parliament,  wffiich  met  at  Weffminfter  in 
the  month  of  February;  but  when  he  demanded  a 
fubfidy,  the  barons  upbraided  him  with  profufion 
to  foreigners,  and  want  of  oeconomy,  and  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  comply  with  his  demand.  They 
complained  of  his  retaining  vacant  benefices,  dil- 
couraging  commerce,  by  loading  it  with  heavy 
duties,  and  conferring  the  higheft  polls  of  the 
kingdom  on  unworthy  perfons.  They  therefore 
infilled  on  the  demands  they  had  made  in  a  former 
fellion,  relative  to  the  nomination  of  chancellor 
and  judiciary ;  and  the  king,  finding,  his  defign 
impracticable,  prorogued  the  alfembly,  in  order  t<? 
prepare  himfelf  againft  their  next  meeting. 

During  this  interval  he  Buffered  himfelf  to  be 
wrought  on  by  the  infinuations  of  his  foreign  fa¬ 
vourites,  at  whofe  mitigation  he  again  attempted 
to  intimidate  the  parliament.  At  the  next  alfembly 
he  enveighed  againft  their  infolence,  in  daring  to 
impofe  law's  upon  him  to  W'hich  they  themfelves 
would  never  fubmit ;  he  obferved,  that  every 
mailer  of  a  private  family  chofe  his  own  confidants 
and  counfellors,  and  retained  or  difmiffed  his  do- 
mcftics  at  pleafure ;  while  he,  though  a  king,  was 
M  m  treated 
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treated  as  a  Have  by  his  own  fubjedts ;  declaring,  at  f 
the  fame  time, 'that  inftead  of  changing  his  mealures  j 
in  conformity  with  their  capricious  humours,  he  was 
determined  to  rule  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  teach 
them  their  duty  of  obedience. 

However,  he  promifed  to  redrefs  their  grievances 
in  general  terms ;  and  concluded  with  demanding 
an  immediate  fubfidy,  to  enable  him,  at  the  end  of 
the  truce,  to  recover  his  lawful  rights  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  barons  replied,  with  great  compofure, 
that  as  he  was  not  difpofed  to  reform  his  condudt, 
they  would  not  impoverifh  themfelves,  to  gratify  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  foreigners,  under  the  notion  of 
imaginary  conquefts. 

This  reply  defeating  every  view  of  Henry  from 
that  quarter,  he  difmiffed  the  alfembly,  left  they 
fhould  refolve  on  meafures  ftill  more  difagreeable. 
His  coffers  being  now  wholly  exhaufted,  he  was 
obliged  to  fell  his  plate  and  jewels,  which  were 
immediately  purchafed  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  king,  with  whofe 
demands  they  had  generally  refilled  to  comply. 
As  an  inftance  of  his  refentment,  he  inftituted  a 
new  lair  at  Weftminfter,  during  which  he  pro¬ 
hibited  all  trade  in  London  ;  and  mftead  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  remonftrances  of  the  citizens  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  paffed  the  Chriftmas  holidays  in  their  city, 
and  exacted  from  them  an  exorbitant  new  year’s 
gilt;  nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  impofition.  for 
he  foon  after  extorted  another  prefent  of  two  thoufand 
pounds  fterling. 

AD  ,7  The  pernicious  practice  of  cru- 
49-  fading  flip  prevailed  in  Europe. 
Lewis,  king  ol  France,  was  now  acquiring  great 
renown  againft  the  Saracens;  but  the  pope,  though 
patron  of  alHrufaders,  found  means  to  facrificethat 
prince,  with  all  his  army,  to  his  own  private  revenge 
and  refentment. 

This  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Frederick,  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  was  efteemed  by  the  Pontiff  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  either  the  Turk  or 
Saracen  ;  he  therefore  publifhed  a  crufade  againft 
the  emperor,  adding  the  fame  promifes,  pains,  and 
penalties,  as  were  commonly  annexed  to  crufades 
againft  the  infidels. 

This  at  once  difconcerted  the  fchemes  of  Lewis  ; 
but  many  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  diffatisfied  with 
their  fituation  in  their  own  country,  difdaining  to 
ferve  againft  a  chriftian  prince,  took  the  crofs, 
and  repaired  to  Lewis.  This  proceeding  was 
equally  difagreeable  to  the  pope  and  Henry,  the 
latter  of  wffiom  determined,  therefore,  to  affume 
the  crofs. 

This  crufade  feems  to  have  been  formed  againft 
the  emperor;  for  the  pope  denounced  his  anathema 
againft  all  the  Englifh  nobility  who  refufed  to 
follow  their  own  prince;  and  at  the  fame  time 
bulls  were  fent  from  Rome,  to  ftop  thofe  who  wTere 
preparing  to  join  Lewis.  But  Henry  had  another 
motive  for  affuming  the  crofs  ;  he  confidered  it  as 
the  beft  expedient  for  paying  his  debts,  as  it  would 
furnifh  him  with  a  pretence  for  afking  a  fubfidy 
Irom  parliament  for  the  purpofes  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

The  king’s  example  was  followed  by  five  hundred 
knights,  many  of  whom  had  difpofed  of  their  efiates 
to  defray  the  expences  of  their  voyage;  but  as  the 
king  was  notin  a  condition  to  perform  his  vow, they 
were  obliged  to  wait  his  departure. 

While  the  expedition  was  deferred,  Henry  found 
himfelf  involved  in  frelh  difficulties.  The  army  of 
french  crufaders  having  been  defeated,  and  Lewis 
himfell,  with  his  two  brothers,  taken  prifoners ; 
the  French,  irritated  wdth  this  reverfe  of  fortune, 
violently  inveighed  againft  the  pope,  as  the  author 
of  this  fatal  event,  in  prohibiting  the  Englifh  from 
following  Lewis,  asfoftronga  reinforcement  w'ould 
have  rendered  his  armv  victorious. 


Henry  de  Bathe,  who  was  now  high  ,  n 
jufticiary,  by  a  narrow,  avaricious  12 -5 r* 
conduct,  had  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune.  This 
determined  Henry  toliften  to  any  accufation  againft 
To  wealthy  a  fubject,  that  might  infer  treafon  and 
forfeiture  of  eftate.  Accordingly,  the  jufticiary 
being  charged  both  with  infidelity  in  his  office,  and 
trealon,  the  caufe  was  brought  before  the  parlia- 

Iment,  who  acquitted  him  of  both  accufations; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  very  conliderable  fum* 
before  he  could  reinftate  himfeif  in  his  Majefty’s 
favour.] 

Philip  Lovel  was  feverely  fined,  on  an  accufa- 
tion  of  bribery  from  the  Jews,  from  whom  he  had 
collected  the  talliage.  In  fhort,  every  expedient 
w’as  pradtifed  for  raffing  money  to  fupply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  an  indigent  king.  The  circum fiances  of 
the  Engliih,  notwnth  {landing  the  exadtions  of  papal 
and  royal  authority,  were  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  the  former  having 
carried  on  a  large  and  extenfive  trade,  while  die 
latter  were  rent  by  domeftic  broils,  or  mad,  fu~ 
perftitious,  and  unavailing  crufades.  The  city  of 
London  this  year,  in  confideration  of  five  hundred 
marks,  obtained  the  privilege  of  having  her  mayor 
fworn  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  not 
before  the  king  in  perfon.  Henry  alfo  granted 
them  a  renewed  confirmation  of  their  rights  and 
privileges;  and  the  citizens  in  return,  fwore  an  al¬ 
legiance  to  prince  Edward. 

The  nation  alio  received  fome  compenfation  for 
its  late  expences  by  the  reduction  of  part  of  Wales, 
and  the  payment  of  eleven  hundred  marks  by  Alen 
de  la  louch,  for  the  government  of  the  parts  re¬ 
duced.  Henry,  being  apprehenfive  of  a  war  w  ith 
Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  w  ho  had  fecured  fc- 
veral  places  on  the  borders  of  England,  alfembled 
a  numerous  army,  and  immediately  began  his 
march  towards  the  north;  but  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoftilities,  an  embafty  arrived  with 
propolals  for  an  accomodation. 

Thefe  were  readily  accepted,  and  a  match  con¬ 
cluded,  between  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry, 
and  young  Alexander,  who  repaired  to  York,  on 
a  vifit  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  by  wffiom  he  was 
knighted.  The  following  day  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  with  great  folemnity  in  the 
prefence  of  Henry,  and  the  queen  mother  of  Scot¬ 
land,  attended  by  the  chief  nobility  of  both  king¬ 
doms.  Alexander  received  a  bond  for  five  thou¬ 
fand  marks,  as  the  portion  of  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

The  tranquillity  of  England  being  „ 
thus  fecured,  Henry  applied  his  whole  A*  I252* 
attention  to  the  Crufade  he  had  undertaken,  fixing 
the  time  of  his  departure  at  Midfummer.  He 
therefore  convened  all  the  prelates  at  Weftminfter, 
and  produced  the  pope  s  bull,  enjoining  them  to 
pay  a  tenth  of  their  revenue  ;  but  the  prelates  re¬ 
fufed  compliance,  alledging,  that  they  would  not 
proceed  to  any  determination  without  the  two  arch*, 
bifhops,  who  were  then  abfent.  The  pope,  tz> 
prevent  further  delay,  and  punifti  the  refradlory  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  clergy,  furnifhed  Henry  with  frefti 
bulls,  granting  him  a  twentieth  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
revenues,  a  tenth  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
prelates,  the  crufade  commutation  money,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  ftolen  goods,  ufury,  and  lega¬ 
cies  for  charitable  ufes  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  took 
the  king  and  his  dominions  under  his  immediate 
proteeftion. 

Befides  the  amount  of  thefe  exactions,  Henry 
laid  a  talliage  on  all  the  royal  dernefnes;  nor  were 
even  the  late  conquefts  in  \V  ales  exempted  from 
impofition.  Having  thus  raffed  a  Efficient  fum, 
the  king  haftened  the  preparations  for  his  voyage, 
which  was  delayed  by  lome  drfturbances  in  Gaf- 
cony;  deputies  arriving  fron?  that  province  com¬ 
plaining 
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plaining  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  earl 
of  Leicefter.  The  earl,  however,  was  continued 
in  his  office ;  and  foon  after,  by  his  implacable 
fury  and  revenge  he  involved  the  province  in  a 
civil  war,  and  then  retired  into  France. 

.  ^  ^  Henry  therefore  called  a  parlia- 

I253-  ment  at  Weftminfter,  where  he  laid 
before  them  the  ftate  of  Gafcony,  and  reprefented 
the  neceffity  of  vigorous  meafures  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  that  province.  After  long  debates  the  barons 
agreed  to  the  feutage,  and  the  prelates  granted  the 
tenths  of  their  revenues,  according  to  the  pope’s 
bull,  which  they  had  before  rejected.  But  they 
objected  to  the  king’s  over-ruling  the  eledHon  of 
bilhops  and  abbots,  contrary  to  the  firft  article 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  infifted  on  the  redrefs  of 
thofe  grievances. 

The  king  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  confeffed,  that  on  fome  occafions  he  had 
extended  the  royal  prerogative  too  far;  that  he  de¬ 
termined  a  reverfion  of  conduct,  and  the  moft 
punctual  obfer vance  of  the  charters.  Accordingly, 
he  affembled  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  in 
Wcftminfter-hall,  where  every  individual  appeared 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  the  king  himfelf 
Handing  with  his  hand  upon  his  breaffi,  as  a  token 
of  his  fincerity.  Then  the  archbilliop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  denounced  a  dreadful  anathema  againft  all 
thofe,  whoffiould  di redly  or  indiredly,  oppofe  the 
execution  of  the  charters,  or  violate,  diminifh,  or 
alter,  the  law  s  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom. 

This  execration  being  denounced,  the  two  char¬ 
ters  were  read  wdth  an  audible’voice,  and  confirmed 
by  Ills  majefty,  when  each  nobleman  daffied  his. 
taper  on  the  ground,  faying,  “  fo  let  them  be  ex- 
tinguiffied  and  finkin  hell,  wffio  fhall  infringe  the 
charters.”  But  notwdthftanding  the  folemnity  of 
this  declaration  the  parliament  was  no  fooner  dif- 
folved,  than  the  king  endeavoured  to  free  himfelf 
from  the  falutary  reftraints,  to  which  he  had  fo  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitted. 

AD  pc  Henry  now  proceeded  to  Guienne, 
-54-  where,  dreading  the  fuperior  conduct 
and  capacity  of  Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  he 
effeded  an  accommodation  with  that  monarch;  at 
which  time  a  marriage  was  concluded  between 
prince  Edward,  and  Eleanor,  half  filter  to  Al¬ 
phonfo.  The  revolters  of  Gafcony  likewife  fub¬ 
mitted,  and  tranquillity  was  reltored  to  that  pro¬ 
vince. 

About  the  fame  period  Lewis  returned  from  Pa- 
leftine,  having  purchaled  his  liberty  by  the  fur- 
render  of  Damietta,  which  he  had  taken.  Henry, 
on  his  return,  made  a  magnificent  entry  into  Lon¬ 
don,  from  the  citizens  of  which  he  received  a  pre- 
fent  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  maffy  piece  of 
plate,  of  excellent  workmanfhip. 

^  D  1 2  c  c  ^uring  the  late  expedition,  the 
-iV  king  had  contraded  a  heavy  debt, 
w  hich  was  increafed  by  an  imprudent  contrad  with 
pope  Innocent,  for  the  crown  of  Sicily,  in  favour  of 
his  fecond  fon  Edmund.  In  eonfequence  of  which, 
he  fupplied  the  pontiff  w  ith  all  the  money  in  his  ex¬ 
chequer,  as  well  as  what  he  could  extort  from  the 
Jew  s,  who  wrere  grievoufty  opprefied. 

Soon  after  Innocent  refigned  his  breath,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Alexander  IV. 
who,  adopting  the  meafures  of  his  predeceffors, 
gratified  Edmund  with  the  inveftiture  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sicily,  which  was  performed  by  the  bifhop 
of  Bologna,  fent  over  to  England  for  that  purpofe. 
While  the  bifhop  was  on  his  way,  Alexander’s  forces 
were  defeated  at  Nocera  by  Monfroy,  who  by  this 
vidory,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Apulia,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  at  Palermo. 
T  hough  the  biffiop  was  apprized  of  this  unfortunate 
event,  he  concealed  it  from  Henry,  w  ho  ordered 
the  ceremony  ot  the  inveftiture  to  be  performed 


with  great  magnificence,  and  vainly  expected  to 
exad  a  fupply  from  his  people,  for  the  fuppbrt  of 
this  new  dignity. 

The  parliament  promifed  to  grant  the  fubfidy, 
on  condition  of  thepundual  obfervance  of  the  two 
charters,  and.  the  right  of  appointing  the  lord  high 
treafurer,  independent  of  the  king’s  authority  ;  but 
thefe  conditions  Henry  rejected,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  found  his  finances,  to 
be  very  inadequate  to  the  debts  he  had  contraded 
w  ith  the  pope  for  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily.  This  debt,  according  to  the  pope’s  account* 
amounted  to  thirty-five  thouland  five  hundred  marks 
ot  lilver,  belides  intereft.  In  order  to  raife  this 
fum,  the  moft  iniquitous  and  oppreffive  meafures 
were  concerted  by  the  pontiff-  and  king,  that  ever 
ftained  the  page  of  hiftory. 

A  number  of  fidious  bills  were  forwarded,  own¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  particular  fums  of  money,  from 
certain  merchants  of  Sienne  and  Florence ;  thefe 
the  pope  propofed  the  Englifh  clergy  fhould  fub- 
feribe,  for  fums  proportioned  to  the  benefices  of 
each  individual. 

In  order  toexecute  this  villainous  projed,  Ruff  an* 
the  pope’s  legate,  affembled  the  clergy,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  them  the  demand  of  his  holmefs;  but  the 
prelates  difeovered  a  noble  fpirit  of  independence* 
and  the  biffiop  of  London,  in  particular,  declared, 
that  he  would  rather  lofe  his  head,  than  lubmit  to 
luch  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  He  was  feconded  by 
the  biffiop  of  Worcefter,  and  the  alfembly  unani- 
moufly  declared  that  the  clergy  of  England  dif- 
dained  popilh  llavery. 

The  nuncio  complained  to  Henry  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  which  he  imputed  to 
the  inftigation  of  the  bifnop  of  London.  Flenry 
reprimanded  the  bifhop,  affuring  him  that  he 
fhould  feel  the  effeefts  of  his  refentment.  The 
biffiop  nobly  replied,  that  he  acknowledged  the 
fupremacy  of  the  king  and  pope,  but  if  they  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  mitre,  he  w  ould  fupply  its  place 
with  a  helmet. 

Failing  in  this  projedl,  the  pope  .  j-.  , 

propofed  another  expedient,  which  he  1  '  U‘ 
determined  to  carry  into  execution.  He  infifted 
on  their  paying  the  bills,  according  to  the  firft  cal¬ 
culations  ;  but  agreed  to  indulge  them  w  ith  the  de¬ 
duction  of  thofe  fums  from  the  tythes,  which  might 
in  the  fequel,  be  granted  to  his  majefty,  and  with 
this  decifion,  the  clergy  wrere  at  length  obliged  to 
acquiefce. 

The  king,  during  thefe  difputes  between  the  pope 
and  clergy,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  barons 
the  fubfidy  he  had  demanded,  for  placing  Edmund 
upon  the  throne  of  Sicily ;  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Medina  arrived  from  the  pope,  to  enforce  the  in- 
ftances  of  Henry  with  the  parliament.  But  the 
eagernefs  of  the  pope  defeated  the  purpofe  it  was 
intended  to  promote ;  for  the  barons  perceiving 
that  the  fubfidy  was  to  pafs  through  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  whofe  integrity  they  much  doubted, 
refufed  compliance,  alledging  the  danger  of  the 
enterprize,  and  impoveriflied  ftate  of  the  kingdom. 
Again  repulfed,  the  king  renewed  his  application 
to  the  clergy,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  pope, 
extorted  from  them  a  continuance  of  the  tythes, 
which  w  ere  at  firft  granted  for  three  years  only. 

He  likewife  continued  his  exactions  on  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,  and  other  corporations  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  even  extended  his  a<fts  of  oppreffion  to 
to  the  Welch,  whom  as  they  were  become  his  vaffals, 
he  confideredashis  fubjedts,  and  fleeced  accordingly. 
But  the  Welch  barons,  who  retained  their  ancient, 
free  and  independent  fpirit,  refufed  the  demands 
both  of  himfelf  and  the  pope,  and  boldly  declared, 
they  would  never  be  brought  tamely  to  fubmit  to 
extortion  and  oppreffion,  but  by  dint  of  arms. 


At 
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At  this  time  many  unfavourable 
A.  D.  1257.  circumfi-ances  concurred  to  impoverilh 
the  nation.  The  emperor  ot  Germany,  and  king 
of  the  Romans,  being  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the 
Fril'ons,  the  princes  of  the  empire  were  divided  in 
their  choice  of  a  fucceffor  to  that  dignity ;  the  ma¬ 
jority,  voted  in  favour  ot  Richard,  earl  ot  Cornual, 
and  the  reft  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Alphonfo,  king 
of  Caftile.  The  election  of  Richard,  was  very  dif- 
pleaftng to  the  king  of  France,  fituated  between  the 
two  powers  of  England  and  Germany,  which  might 
unite,  in  order  to  recover  the  dominions  belonging 
to  their  anceftors. 

Actuated  by  thefe  conftderations,  Lewis  fortified 
his  frontiers  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  earl 
of  Gloucetter,  and  John  Manfel,  provoft  of  Beverly, 
whom  Richard  had  fent  into  Germany,  to  examine 
the  ftate  of  the  country  and  genius  of  the  people, 
before  he  ventured  his  perfon  among  them. 

Richard  having  received  a  favourable  account 
from  his  agents  in  Germany,  and  raifed  an  immenfe 
fum  of  money,  embarked  with  a  very  fplendid  reti¬ 
nue  at  Yarmouth,  and  was,  foon  after  his  arrival  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  by 
Conrade,  archbifhop  of  Cologne.  To  add  to  the 
calamities  under  which  the  Englifh  now  laboured, 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Welch,  and  was  carried  on 
with  as  mnch  fpirit  and  refolution  by  the  latter,  as 
negligence  and  mifcondudt  by  the  former. 

The  ancient  Britons,  alarmed  at  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  Englifh  laws  and  cuftoms  into  the 
conquered  diftridts,  flew  to  their  arms,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  prince  Llewellin,  made  feveral  in¬ 
roads  into  the  Englifti  territories.  The  king  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  profped  of  loflng  the  only  conquefts 
he  ever  made,  fummoned  his  barons,  and  military  j 
tenants  of  the  north,  to  attend  him  at  Chefter,  and 
appointed  thofe  of  the  weftern  counties,  to  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Briftol,  intending  to  divide  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  by  attacking  them  at  once  in  different 
quarters. 

At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  a  body  of  troops 
from  Ireland,  to  land  upon  the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  * 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Welch  of  all  fupplies,  which 
they  might  receive  from  thence.  Thefe  precautions 
being  taken,  the  king  entered  North  Wales  with  his 
army,  and  advancing  to  Gannock,  continued  there 
inactive  till  Michaelmas,  in  expectation  of  the 
forces  from  Ireland ;  while  the  weftern  divifion,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  diverflon  into  South  Wales,  de¬ 
layed  the  execution  of  their  orders,  on  account  of 
the  abfence  of  their  general,  Richard  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Glouccfter,  who  was  fufpeded  of  holding  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  Llewellin;  fo  that  Henry,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  performing  any  aeftion  of  importance,  was 
obliged  to  return,  after  an  inglorious  campaign,  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  which,  he  had  levied  a 
very  confiderable  feutage. 

Soon  after  Ruftan,  the  pope’s  legate,  arrived  in 
England,  with  orders  to  excommunicate  the  king, 
unlefs  he  immediately  undertook  the  projected  con- 
queft  of  Sicily;  and  Henry,  incapable  of  fuch  an 
enterprize,  difpatched  anembalfy  to  Rome,  in  the 
name  of  his  fon  Edmund,  renouncing  all  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Sicily. 

But  the  pope,  deeming  this  renunciation  in- 
fufticlent  to  accomplifh  his  defigns,  appointed  a 
new  nuricio,  called  Arlot,  to  mitigate  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  incite  him  to  impofe 
farther  exactions  oh  the  clergy.  For  this  purpofe 
the  nuncio  publiihed  a  new  bull,  enjoining  the 
prelates  to  pay  the  tythes  granted  to  the  king,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  notwithftanding  all  op- 
pofttions,  appeals,  or  exemptions.  Such  a  perfe- 
verance  in  extortion,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the 
refentment  of  any  people,  who  retained  the  leaft 
lenfe  of  injury  or  independence. 

The  clergy  groaned  under  thefe  intolerable 
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burdens  ;  the  people,  driven  to  defpair  by  poverty 
and  diftrefs,  burft  into  general  exclamations  againft 
the  eternal  impofttions  which  exhaufted  the  wealth 
of  the  nation;  and  the  nobility  not  only  refented 
the  infolence,  avarice,  and  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
but  wereincenfed  at  the  weaknefs  and  partiality  of 
the  king,  who  had  conferred  on  foreigners  thofe 
pofts  which  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 

enj°y-  ... 

A  fpirit  of  difeontent  generally  prevailed,  and 
the  people  began  to  deliberate  on  meafures  more 
levere  than  ever,  in  order  to  red  refs  their  grievances; 
their  firft  refolution  being  to  expel  the  foreign 
counlellors,  as  the  beft  expedient  towards  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  miniftry.  An  opportunity  for  put¬ 
ting  this  defign  into  execution  foon  offered ;  for 
Henry  convoking  a  parliament,  and,  according  to 
cuftom,  demanding  a  lubfidy  for  carrying  on  the 
conqueft  of  Sicily,  inftead  of  complying  with  his 
demand,  they  bitterly  inveighed  againft  his  breach 
of  promife,  and  all  the  abufes  of  government. 
Notwithftanding  his  endeavours  to  allay  the  refent¬ 
ment,  by  an  affectation  of  candour  and  fincerity, 
they  plainly  declared  their  non-reliance  on  his 
word,  and  refoiution  to  rectify  the  abufes  of  his 
government  fo  effectually,  as  to  obviate  all  future 
tears  from  his  mconftancy. 

Alarmed  at  this  peremptory  declaration,  he  pre- 
miied  his  hearty  concurrence  in  every  meafu re  that 
tended  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation;  and  even 
granted  a  writing,  fubferibed  by  his  own  hand,  by 
which  he  coniented  to  the  nomination  of  four  and 
twenty  noblemen,  chofen  by  himfelf,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  reformation  ;  and 
as  a  further  proof  of  his  lincerity,  ordered  his  fon 
Edward  to  lign  the  obligation. 

hear  was  the  only  motive  of  Henry’s  behaviour 
on  this  occafion;  for  he  perceived  a  confederacy 
formed  againft  him  by  the  moft  powerful  nobility 
oi  the  realm,  home  of  whom  were  governed  bv 
private  animolity  to  his  perfon,  and  others  actuated 
by  a  delire  of  retrenching  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  TeHion  they  all  appeared 
in  the  houfe,  arrayed  in  armour,  the  light  of 
which  fo  much  alarmed  the  king,  that  he  alked,  if 
he  was  aprifoner;  Roger  Bigod  replied  in  the 
negative;  but  at  the  fame  time  declared  their  refo¬ 
lution  to  expel  all  foreigners,  and  rectify  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  ftate.  This  appearance  and  decla¬ 
ration  terrified  him  into  compliance  with  their  pro- 
pofal ;  the  execution  of  which  was  deferred  till  the 
next  meeting,  which  the  king  appointed  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

During  this  interval  the  barons,  ^ 
diffident  of  his  moft  folemn  protefta- 
tions,  levied  a  body  of  forces,  and  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  repaired  to  Oxford,  w  ell  armed  and  attend¬ 
ed,  and  fully  refolved  to  execute  their  delign. 
Having  choien  the  council  of  four  and  twenty, 
Simon  de  Mont  w7as  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
twelve,  elected  by  the  barons. 

The  commiflioners  then  began  to  deliberate  on 
the  fubjeCt  of  their  meeting,  and  in  a  fnort  time 
the  following  articles  were  agreed  to ;  That  the 
king  fhould  confirm  die  great  charter  he  had  fo 
often  fworn  to  obferve  ;  that  the  office  pf  high 
judiciary  lhould  be  conferred  on  a  perfon  of  talents 
and  integrity ;  that  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  judges, 
and  other  minifters  of  ftate,  lhould  be  chofen  an¬ 
nually  by  the  council  of  four  and  twenty  ;  and  tha^i 
the  parliament  fhould  be  affeinbled  three  times 
in  the  year,  to  enaCt  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kingdoms. 

Thefe  articles  being  approved  by  parliament, 
were  confirmed  by  the  affent  of  the  king,  and 
called  the  Statutes  or  Prcvifions  of  Oxford.  Bu£ 
thefe  lalutary  conftitutions  were  warmly  oppofsd, 
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as  the  court  party,  even  among  the  mo  ft  powerful 
barons  was  very  ftrong,  confiding  of  Henry, 
cldeft  fon  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans ;  the 
earl  of  Warrenne,  Amerde  Valence,  billiop  eleCt 
of  Winchefler,  Geoffrey  de  Lulignan,  and  William 
de  Valence. 

The  article  enjoining  the  furrender  of  their 
caftles,  which  was  now  inferted  in  the  ftatutes, 
greatly  affected  thefe  foreigners  ;  as  it  inevitably 
fubjeCted  them  to  the  refentment  of  the  Englifh, 
who  had  been  long  exafperated  by  their  info- 
lcnce. 

•  They  hoped  a  mitigation  of  affairs  might  be 
cffedled;  but  the  violent  fpirit  of  the  Engl  ifh  bore 
down  all  oppofition  ;  and  leveral*  who  at  fil'd  in¬ 
clined  to  the  king’s  party,  were  now  encouraged  to 
declare  for  the  other,  fo  that  there  was  a  coniidcr- 
able  majority  againd  the  court.  William  de  Va¬ 
lence  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  royal  party, 
while  Simon  de  Montford,  by  virtue  of  election, 
a&ed  for  the  other  ;  both  of  them  foreigners,  both 
of  them  men  of  drong  padions,  great  parts,  and 
greater  ambition. 

In  this  debate.  Valence,  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  declared  for  the  refervation  of  his  cadles 
and  his  wardfhips;  to  which  Montford  replied, 
■that  he  fhould  either  refignthem,  or  lofe  his  head. 
The  earl  of  Warrenne  objected  to  articles  fo 
derogatory  to  the  king’s  prerogative ;  and  Henry, 
fon  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  proteded 
againd  them,  or  any  articles,  that  lhould  be  made 
in  th<?  ablence  of  his  father. 

The  carl  of  Leicedcr,  dill  infolent  and  impe¬ 
tuous,  informed  the  young  prince,  that  his  father’s 
refufal  of  compliance  with  the  falutary  meafures  of 
the  barons,  would  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  every 
foot  of  land  he  poffeffed  in  England.  Hence  the 
court  party,  perceiving  the  prevalence  of  their  op¬ 
ponents,  determined  to  feek  their  fafety  in  fiight, 
and  agreed  to  rendezvous  at  Wincheftcr*  where 
they  took  refuge  in  the  cadle  of  Wolvefham. 

The  barons,  apprized  of  their  fiight,  flew  to 
their  arms,  and  purfued  them  to  that  city,  where, 
without  any  formal  adjournment*  they  refumed 
their  deliberations,  and  clofed  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fedion.  As  they  could  not,  without  violating  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  attack  the  cadle  to  which 
they  had  retired,  they  had  recourfe  to  negociation, 
propodng  they  fhould  quit  the  kingdom,  and  day 
abroad  till  the  abufes  of  government  fhould  be  re¬ 
formed  ;  when  the  king  lhould  be  at  liberty,  with 
confent  ©f  council,  to  permit  their  return.  To 
this  they  readily  confented  ;  and  after  having  been 
dripped  of  about  feven  thoufand  marks  in  ready 
money,  were  fupplied  with  a  fafe  conduct,  and 
embarked  at  Dover  for  the  continent. 

The  Englifh  barons  alfo  feized  the  fums  of 
money  they  had  depofited  in  feveral  religious 
houfes,  confifcated  their  lands,  and  fent  agents  to 
Rome  to  judify  their  own  condudt.  .  The  barons 
having  thus  expelled  the  foreigners,  bound  thern- 
felves  by  a  folemn  oath  to  maintain  the  datutes  of 
Oxford  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  invited  the  citizens  of  London  to  join  in  their 
aflociation  j  a  propofal  which  the  Londoners  readily 
embraced. 

Simon  dc  Montford,  the  king's  brother-in-law, 
was  ftill  the  mod  violent  of  the  anti-courtiers,  and 
therefore  confidered  by  his  majedy  as  the  principal 
caufe  of  his  prefent  misfortunes.  But  notwith- 
danding  the  danger  of  Henry’s  fituation,  he  could 
not  avoid  declaring  his  fentiments  on  that  fub- 
jedt. 

As  he  was  one  day  going  by  water  to  the  Tower, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  fudden  dorm,  on  which  he 
ordered  himfelf  to  be  rowed  afhore  immediately. 
He  was  received  on  landing  by  the  earl  of  Leiceder, 
whofindinghim  ingrsat  perturbation  at  the  danger 
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he  had  juft  efcaped,  “  Why  fhould  yodr  majedy,” 
laid  Montford,  “  be  afraid,  lince  the  dorm  is 
over?”  Henry  replied,  with  a  fcrioiiS  look, 

"  Montford,  I  own  1  am  greatly  afraid  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  but  by  the  head  of  God;  I  fear 
thee  more  than  all  the  thunder  and  lightning  in 
nature.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  intered  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans  would  not  fufier  him  tacitly  to 
obferve  the  fundamental  alteratiion  in  the  Englifti 
conditution.  He  therefore  declared  his  intentions 
of  viliting  that  kingdom,  and  loudly  difclaimcd 
the  conduit  of  the  barons.  Had  not  Henry  been 
greatly  depreffed  by  thepovtcr  of  his  own  fubjeffS, 
the  refentment  of  this  prince  might  have  recovered 
his  authority ;  for  the  parliament,  hearing  of  his 
intentions*  and  dreading  the  effects,  not  only  of 
his  intered,  but  their  own  divifions,  if  he  landed 
as  a  foe  in  the  kingdom,  they  entered  into  ferious 
deliberations  how  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe. 
The  bifhop  of  Wincheder  artd  others  were  ordered 
to  treat  with  him,  and  gain  what  intelligence  they 
could  relative  to  his  journey,  and  his  continuance 
in  England.  They  were  alfo  directed;  at  all  events 
to  declare,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
kingdom,  without  previoufiy  conforming  to  the 
new  model  of  government,  and  taking  an  oath  to 
that  cffeCL 


The  king  of  the  Romans,  incenfed  at  thefe 
propofals,  fwore  by  the  throat  of  God  he  would 
never  comply  with  them.  But  receiving  advice, 
that  every  meafure  was  taken  in  England  to  prevent 
his  landing,  and  that  therefore  all  oppofition  would 
at  prefent  be  vain,  he  complied  with  the  barons 
demands,  and  made  preparations  for  his  journey. 

On  the  twenty-feventh  of  January  .  w  ■_ 
he  landed  at  Dover,  and  there  took  '  *  ^9* 

the  oath,  in  prefence  of  the  king,  and  a  great 
number  of  barons  affembled  for  his  reception. 

Having  thus  fecured  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
their  next  care  was  to  eftablifh  a  folid  peace  with 
the  king  of  France,  whofe  countenance  and  fup- 
port  might  counterbalance  any  efforts  made  by  the 
king  and  his  friends  for  retrieving  the  prerogative, 
and  Montford  undertook  to  conduct  the  negocia¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  that  nobleman  repaired  to 
France;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  delign,  pro- 
pofed  to  lacrifice  all  Henry’s  rights  to  Normandy 
and  Anjou. 

Such  a  propofal  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to 
Lewis,  who  readily  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty,  which  Henry  was  obliged  to  fign. 
That  weak  pufillanimous  prince  was  compelled  to 
vifit  the  French  king  at  Abbeville,  where,  in  an 
affembly  of  the  ffates  of  France,  he  difclaimed  all 
title  to  Normandy  and  Anjou;  while  Lewis  ceded 
in  his  favour  all  the  Limoulin  and  Perigord,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  that  hepoffeffed  on  the  other  fide  the 
Garonne,  on  condition  of  his  fubmitting  to  do 
homage,  and  fitting  among  the  peers  of  France  as 
duke  of  Guienne. 

During  Henry's  abfence,  the  four  and  twenty- 
governors  of  England  effectually  removed  an  abufe 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  of  which  the  nation  had 
long  complained.  All  the  belt  benefices  in  the 
kingdom  were  enjoyed  by  Italian  prieffs,  who, 
without  refiding  on  the  fpot,  farmed  their  livings 
to  the  higheft  bidder.  A  proclamation  was  there¬ 
fore  iffued,  ordering  all  perfons  who  farmed  bene¬ 
fices  of  foreigners,  to  depofit  the  rents  in  the  hands 
of  certain  receivers  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
on  pain  of  having  their  houfes  razed  to  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

For  fomc  time  the  barons  had  aCted  »  -p. 
with  unanimity ;  but  now  many  or 
them  w  ere  offended  at  the  great  authority  affumed 
by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  began  to  exercife  a 
kind  of  fovereign  power  over  the  four  and  twenty ; 
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and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  endeavoured  to  form  a 
party,  to  cheek  his  towering  ambition.  In.  order 
to  this,  he  began  to  difparage  his  condudt  in  pri¬ 
vate,  by  iniinuating,  .that  he  had  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  prince  Edward,  whom  he  intended 
to  raife  to  the  Englifh  throne,  even  during  the  life 
of  his  father. 

Henry,  informed  of  this  report  while  at  St. 
Omer’s,  was  fo  terrified,  that  he  rcfolved  not  to 
return,  to  England,  perfuaded  that  either  his  life  or 
liberty  would  be  in  danger.  But  the  young  prince, 

.  hearing  of  his  fufpicions,  proved  his  own  innocence 
as  .to  the  fubjeet  of  the  report,  and  thereby  wholly 
removed  his  father’s  doubts  and  fears.  .  Failing  in 
this  attempt,  Gloucefter  openly  attacked  Leicefter; 
but  finding,  that  nobleman’s  interefi  too  powerful 
to  hope  for  fuccefs,  he  prudently  dropped  the  pro- 
lecution. 

Thefe  diflentions  furthered  the  defigns  of  Henry, 
as  they  weakened  the  ftrength  o f  the  barons.  But 
his  hopes  were  principally  encouraged  by  the  fpirit 
at  the  common  people  and  free  tenants,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the  yoke  of  the  barons  was  more 
grievous  than  that  of  the  king,  before  the  pre¬ 
tended  reformation. 

;  The  king  therefore  determined  to  embrace  the 
firfi:  opportunity  of  freeing  himfelf  from  thefiatutes 
of  Oxford.  In  order  to  this  he  folicited  of  the 
P°.PC>  abfolution  rrom  the  oath  he  had  taken  to 
obferve  the  fiatutes  of  Oxford.  The  pontiff  readily 
granted  the  requeft;  but  dying  before  the  difpen- 
iation  could  be  expedited,  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
till  the  papal  chair  was.  filled  by  his  fucceffor, 
Urban  IV.  who  made  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  his  demand. 

Having  obtained  this  difpenfation,  Henry  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  off  the  difguife;.  and  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  parliament  and  declared,  that  as 
they  had  not  complied  wdth  their  promife  made  to 
him  on  his  figning  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford,  he 
thought  himfclf  abfolved  from  the  oath  he  had 
there  taken ;  adding,  that  he  would  no  longer 
fuller  counfellors  to  be  impofed  upon  him,  but  was 
determined  to  affert  the  dignity  of  his  prerogative. 
He  then  retired  to  the  Tower,  which  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  fecured,  feized  on  all  the  money  in  the 
Mint,  and  publifhed  a  proclamation,  difearding 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  four  and  twenty,  and 
nominating  others  in  their  room.  In  fhort,  fo  vi¬ 
gorous  and  refolute  was  his  conduct,  that  he  feemed 
determined  to  retrieve  his  independence. 

Prince  Edward,  then  refident  at  Paris,  on  advice 
of  thefe  tranfactions  returned  to  England,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  dreadful  confequences  of  a  civil  war. 
Henry  was  confounded  when  he  heard  that  his  fon 
was  much  difpleafed  wdth  his  violating  his  oath ; 
and  his  aftonifhment  was  not  a  little  excited,  when 
he  underftood,  that  unlefs  he  would  voluntarily  re¬ 
move  from  his  perfon  the  counfellors  who  advifed 
him  to  oppofe  the  parliament,  they  would  effect 
that  removal  by  compulfion. 

Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  the  king  relapfed 
into  his  ufual  perplexity  and  irrefolution,  not  being 
able  to  determine  what  courfe  was  moft  proper  to 
take  for  his  fecurity,  took  no  notice  of  the  melTao-e, 
but  remained  in  the  Tower,  apprehending  that  his 
perfon  would  not  otherwife  be  fafe. 

A.  D.  126^.  As  the  nation  was  alarmed  wdth  the 
daily  apprehenfion  of  a  civil  war, 
the  king  of  the  Romans  offered  his  mediation, 
which  being  accepted,  he  prevailed  on  his  brother 
to  .  confirm  the  fiatutes  of  Oxford  5  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  perfuaded  the  barons  to  relax  in  thofe 
articles  which  were  moft  difagreeable  to  the  king. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter,  ftill  refradory,  protefted 
agaioft  the  peace,  and  retired  immediately  to 
France.  k 

'Ibis  treaty  feemed  to  portend  the  refioration  of  I 


I  tranquillity  ;  but  the  embers  of  difeord  ftill  glowed 
1  under  the  vail  of  peace,  and  foon  burft  1m to  a 
I  violent  flame.  After  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
I  ment,  the  king  palled  over  to  the  continent  to 
1  regulate  the  affairs  of  Guienne,  and  was  feized 
I  with  a  dangerous  diforder  at  Bourdeaux,  which 
|  detained  him  much  longer  than  he  intended. 

Dm  mg  his  a b fence,  Richard,  carl  of  Gloucefter 
died,  and  was  lucceeded  by  his  fon  Gilbert! 
Leicefter  /being  now  delivered  from  a  powerful 
rival,  renewed  his  cabals,  and  returned  to  England, 

I  where  his  prefence  re-animated  the  baronsl  who 
had  fubferibed  the  articles  contrary  to  theirlncli- 
nations. 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  em¬ 
barked  immediately  for  England,  in  order  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  defigns  of  the  confederate  barons ;  but 
befoie  his  arrival  they  had  concerted  meafures  for 
fecuring  themfelves  from  the  effects  of  his  incon- 
|  ftancy.  Accordingly  on  his  arrival  they  prefented 
an  addrefs,  infilling  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
Oxloid  fiatutes,  according  to  a  late  agreement, 

:  and  thieatening  to  ufe  compuilive  means  in  cafe  of 

Irefufal. 

This  peremptory  language  was  dilated  by  the 
fuiious  Leicefter,  in  order  to  terrify  the  king 
into  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  demands! 
But  his  delign  in  this  was  defeated  ;  for  the  kino; 
m  his  anfvver  treated  the  malecontcnt  barons  as 
rebels,  and  threatened  them  with  the  fevereft  pe¬ 
nalties.  1 

Luring  his  refidence  on  the  continent,  Henry 
had  engaged  in  his  interefi  both  the  king  of  the 
Romansand  prince  Edward ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
under  pretence  ot  afiiftingat  a  tournament  at  Paris, 

:  Lvied  fome  foreign  troops,  and  was  leading 

them  again  ft  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  who 
I  renewed  his  incurfions  into  the  Englifh  terri¬ 
tories.  43 


Edward,  having  repulfed  the  Welch 
and  reinforced  the  caftle  of  Gannock!  A‘  ^  I26T 
and  other  fortreftes,  returned  to  London;  but 
being  deftitute  ol  money  to  pay  his  forces,  marched 
at  the  head  ofa  ftrong  detachment  to  the  houfe  of 
the  Templars,  where  he  feized  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  the  property  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
lodged  it  there  as  in  a  place  of  fecurity. 

Ihis  aeft  of  violence  excited  an  univerfal  clamour 
among  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  prince,  regardlefs 
ol  thcii  complaints,  ordered  it  to  be  lod°ed  in  the 
caftle  of  Windlor,  which  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  befiege.  ‘  r 


I  he  people,  thus  irritated,  Leicefter  convened 
the  barons  at  Oxford,  where  they  unanimoufiy  re- 
iolved  to  maintain  the  ftatutes  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  and  cnofe  the  earl  for  their  general. 
Having  raifed  a  confiderable  body  of  forces, 
they  ravaged  the  lands  belonging  to  the  roval 
paity,  and  committed  the  moft  dreadful  outrages 
where  they  met  with  the  leaf!  oppolition. 

The  cities  of  Gloucefter  and  Worcefter  fubmi  tted 
to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  advanced  about  Mid- 
fummer  towaids  London,  with  the  royal  ftandard 
fiying  before  him.  Henry  was  now  in  the  moft 
deplorable  circumftances,  deftitute  both  of  money 
and  friends  ;  and  the  city  ol  London  had  declared 
for  the  barons,  under  the  inllucnce  of  the  mayor, 
who  was  a  firm  adherent  to  Leicefter. 

The  populace  now  formed  themfelves  intp 
parties,  determined  to  perfecute  all  foreigners ; 
and  prince  Edward  retired,  with  his  French  knights 
to  Windfor,  where  he  endeavoured  to  colletff  an 
aimy,  in  order  to  take  the  field  againft  the 
barons. 

The  queen,  diffident  of  her  fecurity  in  the 
Towci,  attempted  to  follow  her  Ion  by  water ;  but 
as  ffie  approached  London-bridgc,  wire  infultcdin 
the  moft  brutal  manner  by  the  populace,  who,  not 
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content  with  reviling  her  in  the  mod  opprobrious 
terms,  endeavoured  to  link  her  barge,  by  throwing 
oown  Hones,  as  the  rowers  endeavoured  to  pafs 
thiougb  one  of  the  arches;  fo  that  lhe  was  obliged  * 
to  return  to  the  Tower,  which  fhe  reached  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  was  thence  con¬ 
veyed  by  night  to  the  palace  of  the  biffiop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  at  St.  Paul’s,  as  a  place  of  fantftuary.  The 
wealthy  citizens  were  equally  expofed  to  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  mob,  who  under  pretence  of  fearching 
for  foreigners,  broke  open  houfes,  and  plundered 
friends  and  foes,  without  diftin&ion. 

The  king  of  the  Romans,  declaring  for  neither 
party,  interpofed  his  good  offices  to  prevent  the 
-effuiion  of  human  blood,  and  a  ncgociation  was  fet 
on  foot,  under  the  biffiops  of  London,  Worcefter, 
and  Lincoln,  John  de  Arlington,  and  William  de 
Wilton. 

.  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Leicefter  engaged 
the  cinque  ports  in  his  intereft,  and  then  advanced 
with  his  army  towards  London ;  when  the  king, 
dreading  the  conlequences  of  a  liege,  agreed  to 
fuch  terms  as  the  revolters  thought  proper  to  im- 
pofe,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  importing.  That 
the  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  barons ;  that  the  ftatutes  of 
Oxford  fhould  be  inviolably  obferved;  that  all 
foreigners  fhould  be  baniffied  the  kingdom,  except 
fuch  as  might  be  permitted  to  Hay  by  the  unani . 
mous  confent  of  the  barons ;  and  that  none  but  na¬ 
tural-born  fubjeefts,  approved  by  the  barons,  fliould 
be  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 

Thus  the  barons,  elated  by  their  fuccefs,  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  moderation,  and  carried  matters  to 
the  utmoft  extremity.  A  parliament  was  held  about 
the  middle  of  September,  in  which  the  ffatutes  of 
Oxford  were  confirmed,  and  the  ftate  foreigners, 
either  imprifoned  or  beneficed,  taken  intoconlider- 
ation. 

Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  then  at 
Bologne,  as  being  a  foreigner,  and  was  not  only  fo- 
liciting  the  concurrence  of  the  court  of  France 
againft  the  barons,  but  had  excommunicated  the 
two  fons  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  a  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Hereford,  and  many  other  barons,  who  had  an¬ 
noyed  ecclefiaftical  perfons. 

Thefe  proceedings  induced  the  parliament  toaift 
with  more  moderation.  The  bifhop  of  Hereford, 
and  Matthias  de  Bczile,  governor  of  Gloucefter, 
were  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  depreda¬ 
tions  ordered  to  be  made  good.  But  the  court  of 
Prance,  having  now  undertaken  to  a<ft  as  umpire 
between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  earl 
was  accordingly  fummoned  to  appear  before  the 
French  parliament,  then  held  at  Bologne,  to  which 
he,  and  Henry  with  his  queen,  repaired  at  the  fame 
time. 

Lewis,  at  firft,  remonftrated  with  great  modera¬ 
tion,  and  exhorted  the  earl  to  leave  his  factious 
practices ;  but  Montford  anfwered,  that  though  in 
obedience  to  his  fummons,  he  had  attended  the 
parliament,  yet  he  did  not  apprehend,  that  what  he 
and  his  peers  had  done  were  cognizable  in  a  French 
court.  Lewis  finding  him  thus  refolute,  was 
obliged  to  difmifs  him,  and  he  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Henry,  whofe  queen  thought  it  moft  expedient  to 
remain  at  the  court  of  France. 

A  parliament  was  held  foon  after  Henry’s  return 
from  France,  wherein  he  propofed  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation,  which  appeared  equitable  to  all  the  dif- 
interefted  part  of  the  affembly ;  but  being  rejected 
by  Leicefter  and  his  party,  the  major  part  plainly 
perceived  that  their  condud:  w7as  actuated  by  fac-  j 
tious  motives. 

Prince  1  Ienry ,  theEarl-marefchal,  John  Baffet,  and 
feveral  other  noblemen,  thought  it  inconfiftent  with 
their  honour  to  remain  any  longer  with  Montford, 
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and  therefore  joined  prince  Edward,  determined  to 
curb  the  infolence  of  that  fadtion,  the  fatal  tendenev 
of  which  was  fo  amply  evinced. 

Their  firft  united  effort,  was  the  furprifal  of 
Windfor  caftle,  whither  Henry  immediately  re¬ 
pairing,  it  was  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  royal 
party,  and  the  garrifon  reinforced  by  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  earl  of  Warrcnne. 


From  Windfor  they  repaired  to  Dover,  in  order 
to  fecure  that  important  fortrefs,  which  was  ftill  in 
the  hands  ol  the  barons;  but  the  governor  refufino- 
them  admittance,  they  vifited  the  other  cinque  ports, 
and  having  received  the  homage  of  their  barons, 
returned  to  London  about  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember. 

Prince  Edward  was  then  at  Merton,  watching 
the  motions  of  the  carl  of  Leicefter,  who  had  raifed 
troops  for  the  relief  of  Dover,  if  it  fhould  be  invert¬ 
ed,  and  remained  in  poffeffion  of  London  ;  where 
Henry  had  now  a  coniiderable party.  Montfordls 
troops  were  quartered  about  Southwark,  and  the 
adjacent  places,  but  both  parties  remained  inactive 
till  Henry  having  joined  his  forces  with  thole  of 
his  fon,  found  himfelf  more  powerful  than  Lei¬ 
cefter,  who,  relying  on  his  intereft  with  the  Lon¬ 
doners,  thought  himfelf  fecure.  But  one  John  de 
Gifors,  a  Norman,  and  partizan  of  Henry,  found 
means  to  fecure  the  key  of  the  bridge-gate,  while 
the  earl  was  vigoroufly  attacked  in  the  front,  by 
the  fuperior  forces  of  Prince  Edward. 

Being  repulfed,  he  found  the  bridge  fhut,  and 
thofe  within  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  him  relief; 
he  was  therefore  preparing  to  make  the  beft  defence 
he  could,  when  the  common  people  of  the  city, 
who  were  his  chief  friends,  iflued  in  fuch  multitudes 
to  his  affiftance,  that  they  forced  the  gates  of  the 
bridge,  fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  retire, 
and  pitch  his  tents  in  Lambeth-fields.  Adecifive 
action  was  now  daily  expeifted,  when  by  the  inter- 
polition  of  the  humane  and  moderate  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  the  difpute  left  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  French  king,  the  reference  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  king,  ba¬ 
rons,  and  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned  in  the 
quarrel. 

Lewis,  having  heard  the  caufe  in  an  ,  ^  , 

affembly  of  the  Hates  at  Amiens,  de-  *  U'  I2b4* 
creed,  that  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford  fhould  be  an¬ 


nulled;  that  the  king  fliould  recover  all  his  rights 
and  prerogatives,  and  have  the  liberty  of  nominat¬ 
ing  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  that  foreigners 
fhould  be  deemed  capable  of  holding  ports  and  dig¬ 
nities,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  ;  but  added  a  claufe, 
importing,  that  his  award  fliould  have  no  effeht  to 
invalidate  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Englifh 
before  the  parliament  of  Oxford. 

The  latter  claufe  being  confidered  by  the  barons 
as  a  manifeft  contradiction,  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford 
having  been  enaded  with  the  foie  defign  of  con¬ 
firming  their  privileges,  furniftied  them  with  a 
pretence  for  rejeding  the  decifion,  and  renewing 
hoftilities. 

Leicefter,  therefore,  fent  his  fon  with  a  confider- 
able  detachment,  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  and  being  afterwards  joined  by  Lle- 
wellin,  they  reduced  the  caftle  of  Radnor.  At  the 
fame  time  another  party,  under  the  command  of 
Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  Formed  the  caftle  of 
Worcefter  and  abandoned  it  to  plunder. 

To  fupprefs  thefe commotions,  Edward  advanced 
with  his  army,  reduced  feveral  caftles  belonging  to 
Humphrey  de  Bohum,  and  purfued  the  two  Mont- 
fords  to  Gloucefter,  where  they  fued  for  a  truce, 
which  they  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the  biffiop 
of  Worcefter  ;  before  the  expiration  of  which  an¬ 
other  treaty  was  begun  at  Brackley,  in  the  prefence 
of  John  de  Valence,  the  French  ambaffador,  but 
the  parties  differing  about  the  articles',  the  nego- 
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ciation  was  dropped*  and  preparations  for  renewing 
the  war  were  made  both  by  the  king  and  barons. 

The  city  of  London  was  fubjedled  to  the  ravages 
Of  the  populace,  who  broke  open  the  boufes  ot  the 
Jews,  and  plundered  their  effedts,  dripped  theni 
naked,  and  kept  them  incuftodv  feveral  hours,  and 
then  maffacred  about  five  hundredof  that  unhappy 
people. 

Henry  now  fummoned  his  military  tenants,  snd 
ordered  thole  fcholars  of  Oxford,  whofe  allegiance 
he  doubted,  to  depart  the  city,  which  he  intended 
as  a  rendezvous  for  his  troops.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  a  very  confiderable  body  rrom  the  north,  com¬ 
manded  by  John  Cummin,  John  Baliol,and  feveral 
other  noblemen.  ,  Having  received  intelligence, 
that  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  the  Oxford  fcholars 
had  retired  to  Northampton,  fummoned  the  town, 
and  being  denied  admittance,  took  it  by  llorm. 
Sixteen  barons  and  lixty  knights  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  with  a  vaft  number  of  interior  rank,  after  a 
prodigious  (laughter  in  the  llrcets. 

This  greatly  weakened  the  intereft  of  the  barons, 
and  was  followed  by  the  furrender  ot  Leicefter, 
Nottingham,  and  Tutbury;  the  royal  army  alfo 
over-run  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford,  ra¬ 
vaging  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  confederate 
barons. 

In  the  mean  time  Montford,  having  fecured  and 
fortified  the  city  of  London,  laid  fiege  to  the  cattle 
of  Rochelter,  which  was  near  furrendering  when 
Henry,  by  hatty  marches,  advanced  to  its  relief. 
Montford,  finding  himfelf  incapable  of  coping 
with  the  king,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  to 
London. 

Henry  now  reduced  the  cattle  of  Tunbridge, 
and  advanced  to  Wine hel lea,  exa&edfrom  fomeof 
the  .barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  the  oath  ot  alle¬ 
giance,  while  the  reft  put  to  fea,  and  intercepted  all 
Supplies  of  provifton,  except  thofe  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  the  malecontents.  From  thence  the  king 
marched  into  Suffex,  and  fixed  his  quarters  in  the 
convent  of  Lewes,  while  prince  Edward  took  up 
his  refidenee  in  the  .cattle. 

Montford,  being  now  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
fifteen  thoufiind  Londoners,  determined  to  hazard  a 
decifive  engagement,  and  accordingly  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  king’s  encampment.  He  halted  about 
the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from  Lewes,  and,  in 
order  to  throw  the  odium  of  whatever  mifehief 
might  happen  on  Henry,  fent  a  letter  to  the  king, 
written  in  the  name  of  the  whole  party,  containing 
the  warmeft  profeftions  of  their  readinefs  to  fubmit 
to  his  government,  and  defend  his  perfon.  They  alfo 
endeavoured,  by  private  application  to  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  prince  Edward,  to  perfuade 
Henry  to  moderate  terms,  but  all  their  attempts 
proved  fruit lefs ;  for  the  king  and  his  party  fet 
them  at  defiance,  and  treated  their  fubmiifion  with 
contempt. 

The  barons  renewed  their  application,  by  the 
bifhops  of  London  and  Worcefter,  and  even  offered 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  as  a  reparation  for  the  da¬ 
mages  the  royal  party  had  fuftained  ;  but  as  the 
confirmation  of  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford  was  ftill  in- 
lifted  on,  all  applications  were  ftill  ineffectual,  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 
The  royal  army  was  formed  in  three  divitions ; 
prince  Edward  commanded  the  right,  Richard,  king 
of  the  Romans,  the  left  wing,  and  Henry  himfelf 
remained  in  the  center,  which  confided  of  his 
houfhold  troops,  and  the  northern  forces.  Leicefter 
had  ranged  his  forces  in  four  divitions ;  the  firft  was 
commanded  by  his  fon  Henry,  the  fecond  by  rhe 
carl  of  Gloucefter,  the  third  by  the  general  himfelf, 
and  the  fourth,  confifting  wholly  of  Londoners,  by 
Nicholas  Scagrave.  Montford,  perfuaded  that  the 
prince  from  whom  he  had  moft  to  dread,  would 
charge  the  Londoners,  affected  a  reliance  on  that 


corps,  by  drawing  -them  tip  bsfore  the  baggage, 
and  his  own  chariot  and  ftandard. 

This  device  fueceeded ;  prince  Edward  breath¬ 
ing  revenge  againft  the  Londoners,  for  the  infult 
they  had  offered  his  mother,  charged  them  with  the 
utmoft  fury,  made  a  terrible  daughter,  demolifhed 
Montford’s  chariot,  and  .purfued  them  above  four 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  eagernels  of 
the  prince  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  caufe  %  for  the 
earls  of  Leicefter  and  Gloucefter,  now  attacked  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Henry,  and  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  totally  routed  the  left 
wing,  where  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  two  ba¬ 
rons  were  taken  prifoners. 

The  center  wing  made  a  gallant  reftftance,  being 
animated  by  the  example  of  Philip  Balfet,  who  in¬ 
trepidly  maintained  his  poft,tillhe  was  overpowered 
by  numbers,  after  having  received  four  and  twenty 
wounds;  the  king  himfelf  was  (lightly  hurt,  and  his 
horfe  killed  under  him,  before  he  retired  to  the 
priory  of  Lewes,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Thus  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed,  when 
prince  Edward  returned  from  the  purfuit,  and 
his  followers  were  ft  ruck  with  fuch  condensation, 
that  the  earl  of  Warrenne,  William  de  Valence, 
Guy  de  Lufignan,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  fled  with 
feven  hundred  men  to  Penley,  where  they  em¬ 
barked  for  the  continent. 

This  defedtionprevented  prince  Edward's  firft  re- 
folution  of  falling  on  the  victors, Nvhile  they  were 
difperfed  in  the  purfuit  and  pillage;  it  likewife 
afforded  the  earl  of  Leicefter  an  opportunity  of 
making  him  an  eafy  prey,  and  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner  without  reftftance.  This  battle  was  fought 
at  Lewes  on  the  14th  of  May. 

Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  EeL 
ward,  were  treated  as  common  prifoners,  the  former 
being  fent  with  his  fon  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  latter  to  Dover  caftle,  without  the  leaft  re¬ 
gard  to  his  birth  or  quality.  In  the  mean  time 
the  barons  concerted  a  new  plan  of  government,  to 
be  authorized  by  a  parliament,  which  they  intended 
to  affemble,  in  the  king’s  name,  about  Whitfuntide. 

But  this  ftep  was  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
as  they  did  not  chufe  to  fummon  one  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party,  and  forefaw,  that  a  parliament  compofed 
wholly  of  their  own  dependents,  would  be  deemed 
deficient  in  point  of  legality.  In  order  therefore 
to  render  it  more  general,  they  compelled  the  king 
to  fign  commiflions,  appointing  in  every  county, 
certain  officers,  or  magiftrates,  under  the  title  of 
confervators,  for  preferving  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  thefe  being  of  the  barons  party,  were 
inverted  with  extenfive  authority.  The  king  then 
figned  new  writs  to  thefe  confervators,  command¬ 
ing  them  to  appoint  four  knights  in  every  (hire,  to 
fit  in  the  enfuing  parliament ;  and  from  this  aera, 
moft  writers  date  the  origin  of  that  right,  which 
the  commons  enjoy  of  fitting  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  fincc  the  Norman  conqueft. 

Such  a  parliament  would  doubtlefs  approve  the 
plan  of  government,  concerted  by  the  barons, 
whereby  it  was  refolved,  that  the  parliament  fhould 
nominate  three  commiffioners  of  approved  fagacity 
and  diferetion,  impowered  to  choofe  a  council 
of  nine  noblemen,  to  whom  the  adminift  ration  of 
public  affairs  fhould  be  committed ;  but  might  be 
changed  occasionally,  by  the  king,  with  the  confent 
of  the  barons;  that  if  the  commiffioners  fhould  dif- 
agree  touching  the  choice  of  counfellors,  the  dif- 
pute  ftiallbe  referred  to  the  majority  ;  that  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  nine,  Shall  be  executed  with  the 
approbation  of  fix  of  the  number;  but  if  that  could 
not  be  procured,  the  affairs  fhould  be  decided  by 
the  three  great  commiffioners,  with  the  confent  of 
the  barons ;  and  that  the  nomination  of  all  officers, 
ifiould  be  at  the  difpofttion  of  the  nine,  counfellors ; 
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and  laftly,  that  thefe  regulations  ftiould  prevail,  till 
altered  or  annulled  by  parliament. 

The  three  commiltioners  were  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cefter.and  Gloucefter,  and  the  bifliopof  Chicheftcr, 
who  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom  on  this  new 
model  ;  having  extorted  the  approbation  ot  the 
king  and  prince  Edward,  by  threatening  them  both 
with  perpetual  imprifonment. 

Leicefter  had  now  reached  the  fum- 
A.  D.  1265.  mjt  0f  pig  ambition.  The  hand  of  the 
king  was  made  ufe  of  to  authenticate  the  vileft  a£ts 
of  oppreilion,  and  even  to  aflign  over  the  royal  de- 
mefnes,  to  this  infolent  race,  whofe  ambition  was  as 
extravagant,  as  their  avarice  was  boundlefs.  The 
earl  ot^Gloucefter,  the  principal  inftrument  of 
Montford’s  preferment,  was  now  fet  afide,  as  no 
longer-requifite  to  promote  his  defigns. 

Gloucefter  obferved  his  fupercilious  behaviour 
with  indignation,  but  in  filence ;  and  as  he  was  in 
every  refpect,  a  nobieman  of  much  better  princi¬ 
ples  "than  any  of  the  Montford  race,  perceived  he 
had  too  tar  acquiefeed  with  their  proceedings.  He 
therefore  required  Leicefter  to  releafe  his  prifoners, 
and  render  an  account  of  the  enormous  fums, 
which,  contrary  to  the  convention  of  Lewes,  he 
had  extorted,  and  applied  entirely  to  his  own  ufe. 

But  receiving  only  an  infolent  reply  to  thefe  de¬ 
mands,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity,  of  atoning  the  miferies  he  had  ailifted  to 
inflidh,*  by  reftoring  the  royal  family  to  their  legal 

rights.  f 

Leicefter,  perceiving  a  change  in  Gloucefter  s 
condudt,  iftued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  who 
had  taken  arms  againft  the  efta'olifhed  government, 
to  retire  immediately  to  Ireland  ;  but  inftead  of 
obeying  the  order,  they  repaired  to  the  eftates  of 
the  ear?  of  Gloucefter,  who  afforded  them  protec¬ 
tion.  1  n  the  mean  time  the  enemies  of  Leicefter  fo 
•wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  infinuating 
that  the  cruelties  he  practiced  towards  the  royal 
family,  plainly  betrayed  his  pernicious  defigns;  that 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  take  fome  fteps  to  excul¬ 
pate  himfelf  from  fo  infamous  a  charge. 

With  this  view  he  called  a  parliament,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  confulting  mcafures  for  fetting  prince  Ed¬ 
ward  at  liberty  ;  and  at  this  aflembly,  every  county 
was  reprefented  by  two  knights,  and  two  burgefies 
appeared  for  every  city  and  borough  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  prefent 
Houle  of  Commons. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Leicefter  accufed 
Gloucefter  of  having  granted  Ihelter  and  protection 
to  the  lords  of  the  Welch  marches,  and  demanded 
hoftages  for  his  fidelity ;  but  the  earl,  inftead  of 
complying  with  his  demand,  quitted  the  aflembly 
abruptly,  and  retired  to  the  weft,  with  a  ftrong 
body  of  his  followers,  among  whom  was  John  Gif¬ 
ford,  one  of  the  braveft  noblemen  in  England, 
whom  Leicefter  had  endeavoured  to  opprefs. 

This  defection,  though  alarming  to  Leicefter,  did 
not  prevent  the  aflembly  from  proceeding  on  the 
bufinefs  for  which  they  had  been  convened,  which 
was  the  releafe  of  prince  Edward.  The  bifhops  of 
London,  Worceftcr,  and  Chichefter,  drew  up  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  fwear  to  the  performance. 
The  prince  refigned  his  palace  at  Weftminfter,  to 
Peter  de  Montford,  ceded  his  caftle  ot  Briftol  to 
the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  promifed  in  writing,  to 
deliver  up  all  his  caftles  in  the  marches  of  Wales 
for  three  years  to  fuch  perfons  as  ftiould  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king’s  council,  to  perfuade  or  compel 
the  noblememof  the  marches  to  fubmit  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  adminilfration,  to  oppofe  the  introduction  of 
foreigners,  to  obferve  the  agreement,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  eftate,  to  give  up  the  cuftody  of  all 
his  caftles,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  to  confent 
that  his  couiin  Henry  ftiould  be  detained,  till  the 
Iso.  14. 


end  of  the  year,  as  an  hoftage  for  his  behaviour,  in 
'cafe  of  an  invafion. 

This  convention  being  figned  and  ratified,  Ed¬ 
ward  was  brought  into  Weftminftcr-hall,  w  here  the 
inftrument  was  publickly  read,  and  nine  bifhops 
joined  in  excommunicating  all  perfons  who  ftiould 
prefume  to  violate  the  agreement.  The  prince  was 
then  dedai ed  free,  and  fet  at  liberty,  though,  like 
his  father,  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  guard,  w  ho  had 
particular  orders  to  watch  his  motions,  by  which 
means  he  was  in  reality  as  much  in  cuftody  as 
before. 

The  feerte  of  things  was  now  changed,  and  the 
difpute  not  between  the  king  and  his  people,  but 
between  the  nation  and  a  faction.  Gloucefter  had 
openly  allociated  with  the  noblemen  ofthe  marches, 
and  fortified  his  caftles. 

This  was  a  retreat  to  which  all  the  noblemen 
who  were  difgufted  with  the  pride,  infolence,  and 
tyranny  of  Leicefter  retired,  and  foon  became  fo 
numerous,  as  to  threaten  the  moll  dangerous  oppo- 
fition.  To  divert  this  ftorm,  he  directed  his  foil 
to  proclaim  a  tournament  at  Northampton,  to  which 
all  knights  were  invited  without  diftin&ion.  Lei¬ 
cefter  imagined  that  nothing  could  divert  young 
Gloucefter  from  his  favourite  diverfion,  at  which  it 
would  be  eafy  to  take  away  his  life,  or  at  leaftmake 
him  a  prifoner.  But  Gloucefter,  well  acquainted 
with  the  perfidious  temper  of  Montford,  avoided 
the  fnare,  and  Leicefter,  enraged  at  this  difappoint- 
ment,  prevailed  on  the  knights  affembled  at  the 
tournament,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  marches 
of  Wales,  in  hopes  of  taking  Gloucefter  by  furprize. 
That  nobleman,  ftill  fufpedting  the  treacherous 
defign  of  Montford,  had  engaged  with  Mortimer; 
and  other  lords  for  their  mutual  fecurity.  Lei¬ 
cefter  now  taking  with  him  the  king  and  prince 
Edward,  advanced  towards  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  endeavoured  to  amufe  his  rival,  with  the  pio- 
pofal  for  an  accommodation.  Gloucefter,  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  defigns,  detained  the  meflengers  of  Mont¬ 
ford,  and  at  the  fame  time,  concerted  meafurcs  for 
the  efcape  of  prince  Edward,  affured  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  and  influence  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  would  ftrengthen  his  caufe,  for  humbling 
the  pride  of  Leicefter. 

Having  communicated  his  intentions  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  attended  Edward  as  a 
companion;  that  prince  readily  embraced  the  offer 
of  retrieving  his  liberty,  and  promifed  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  he  received.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  prince  was  next  day  mounted  on  a  horfe 
remarkable  for  his  fleetnefs,  and  repaired  with  his 
guards  and  attendants  to  divert  himfelf  in  Wid- 
marfh,  near  Hereford,  where  he  had  matches  be¬ 
tween  them,  till  he  had  tired  all  their  horfes;  when 
a  certain  nobleman  appearing  on  the  afeent  or 
Turlington-hill,  and  waving  his  bonnet,  according 
to  appointment,  the  prince  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
bade  adieu  to  his  keepers,  who  purfued  him  for 
fome  time,  till  they  faw  him  received  by  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  with  a  party  of  men  who  had  concealed 
themfelves  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  now  con¬ 
duced  him  to  the  caffle  of  Wigmore.  The  lords 
of  the  inarches  now  took  to  their  arms,  reduced 
thofe  caftles  which  they  had  formerly  given  up,  and 
over-run  all  the  country  between  Hereford  and 
Chefter. 

At  the  fame  time  the  carl  of  Gloucefter  took  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  broke  down  all 
the  bridges  on  the  Severn,  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  Leicefter.  The  populace  flocked  from  all 
quarters,  to  ferve  under  the  banner  of  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  was  now  joined  by  John  Giftard,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  horfe  and  foot,  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  that  gallant  nobleman. 

At  the  fame  time  he  was  reinforced  by  William 
de  Valence,  John,  earl  of  Warrenne,  and  Hugh 
O  o  Bigod, 
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Bigod,  who  had  lately  landed  in  Pembrokefhire, 
with  a  body  of  troops  enlifted  on  the  continent. 
Leicefler  was  alarmed  at  the  news  of  the  prince’s 
efcape,  though  he  at  firft  believed  he  wa9  fled  into 
South  Wales,  in  order  to  embark  for  France;  but 
he  was  foon  fatally  convinced  of  his  miftake ;  for 
the  prince  having  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  to  Worcefter,  found  means  to  cut  off 
his  retreat  into  England.  Thus  alarmed,  Montford 
fummoned  all  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  to 
meet  the  king  at  Gloucefler,  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
patch  ;  but  before  any  body  of  the  militia  appeared 
in  his  behalf,  both  the  city  and  caflle  of  Gloucefler 
were  taken  by  prince  Edward. 

Leicefler  then  applied  to  Llewellin,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucefler,  in  Glamorganfhire,  and  fent  a  body  of 
Welch  troops  to  join  Montford.  Thus  reinforced, 
he  marched  to  Monmouth,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  John  Giffard,  who  offered  to  give  him  battle  ; 
but  declining  the  engagement,  he  proceeded  to 
Newport,  where  he  expeeffed  a  naval  fupply  from 
Briftol,  in  order  to  tranfport  his  army  into  England, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  crofs  the  Severn. 

But  this  refource  was  cut  off  by  the  activity  of 
the  earl  of  Gloucefler,  who  had  blocked  up  the 
Avon  with  a  fleet  of  gallies,  fo  that  no  veffel  could 
come  to  his  affiftance.  In  the  mean  time  prince 
Edward  advanced  with  his  army  to  Newport,  and 
waited  for  day-light  to  begin  the  attack.  Thus 
baffled,  Montford  decamped  filently  at  midnight, 
and  retired  into  North  Wales,  where  he  marched 
over  the  mountains  to  Hereford,  and  there  fixed  his 
quarters,  till  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  croffing 
the  Severn. 

In  the  mean  time  he  difpatched  orders  to  his  fon 
Simon,  to  relinquifh  the  fiege  of  Penfey-caflle,  and 
march  immediately  to  his  afliflance.  Simon,  in 
obedience  to  his  father,  returned  to  London,  where 
having  affembled  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  he  began 
his  march  for  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  In  his 
route,  he  took  Winchefter  by  affault,  was  admitted 
without  oppofition  into  Oxford  and  Northampton, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Kenilworth,  where  his  army 
lay  encamped  in  the  mod  fupine  fecurity. 

One  of  prince  Edward’s  fpies  informed  that 
prince  of  their  defencelefs  fituation,  who  therefore 
advancing  with  the  utmoft  expedition  from  Wor¬ 
cefter,  furprized  Montford’s  troops,  and  without 
refiftance  took  the  greateft  part  of  them  prifoners, 
amongft  whom  were  many  noblemen,  but  Simon 
himfelf  found  means  to  efcape. 

On  his  return  from  this  fortunate  expedition,  the 
prince  found  that  Leicefler  had  paffed  the  Severn  in 
his  abfence,  and  retired  to  Evefham,  hoping  to 
join  his  fon  the  enfuing  day.  Edward  therefore  put 
his  army  in  motion  about  fun-fet,  fpreading  a  report, 
that  he  intended  to  march  to  Bridgnorth,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  fpies  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  he 
took  the  road,  but  having  marched  two  or  three 
miles,  he  faced  about,  and  reached  Evelham  before 
fun-rifmg.  But  Montford  difeovering  his  ap¬ 
proach,  eluded  his  vigilance,  though  he  took  his 
troops  at  firft  for  a  reinforcement  marched  to  his 
relief  under  the  command  of  his  Ton.  But  he  was 
foon  undeceived,  for  afeending  an  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  plainly  perceived  the  banners  of 
Gloucefler  and  Mortimer,  and  obferving  the  troops 
march  in  a  regular  manner,  cried  out,  “  By  the 
arm  of  St.  James,  they  advance  like  well  difeiplined 
troops ;  it  was  not  from  themfelves,  but  me,  they 
learned  that  difeipline.  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
our  fouls,  for  our  bodies  are  doomed  to  deftruc- 
rion.”  But  he  did  not  abandon  himfelf  to  un¬ 
manly  defpair,  for  being  furrounded  on  all  fides,  he 
drew  up  his  men  in  a  compaift  circle,  and  exhorted 
them  to  exert  themfelves  like  men,  whofe  lives  and 
liberties  were  now  at  flake;  at  the  fame  time  he 


obliged  the  king  to  put  on  his  armour,  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  and  to  expofe  himfelf  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  The  prince  began  the  attack 
with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  Welch,  unable  to 
fuftain  the  fhock,  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  periftied  either  by  the 
fword,  or  in  the  ftream  of  the  Avon. 

At  the  fame  time  Gloucefler  charged  in  another 
quarter  with  equal  intrepidity;  but  notw'ith handing 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  thefe  two  impetuous  com¬ 
manders,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  Welch, 
Leicefler  maintained  the  battle  from  two  in  the 
afternoon,  till  night,  with  incredible  obftinacy. 
The  king  was  wounded  in  the  ftioulder,  and  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  his  life,  when  calling  out  he  was 
Henry  of  Winchefter  their  king,  he  was  faved  by 
Adam  de  Mohaut. 

Prince  Edward,  hearing  his  voice,  ran  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  fpot,  and  conduded  him  to  a  place  of 
fafety,  and  before  he  returned  Leicefler  was  flain. 
His  horfe  had  been  killed  under  him,  and  when  he 
demanded  quarter  as  he  fought  on  foot,  his  adver- 
faries  refufed,  declaring  there  was  no  quarter  due  to 
fuch  a  traitor. 

Henry  foon  followed  the  fate  of  his  father,  and 
his  troops  feeing  their  leaders  flain,  were  fo  difpi- 
rited,  that  they  made  no  further  refiftance ;  for  by 
this  time  the  judiciary,  Peter  de  Montford,  William 
de  MandeviUe,  Ralph  Bailee,  John  de  Beauchamp, 
Guy  de  Bardolph,  Roger  de  St.  John,  and  all  the 
barons  had  (hared  the  fame  fate  as  the  earl,  except 
John  Fitz  John,  Nicholas  de  Seagrave,  Henry  de 
Haftings,  Guy  de  Montford,  Humphry  de  Bohun, 
junior,  and  feven  or  eight  others,  who  were  taken 
prifoners. 

Thus  fell  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  and  thus  was  dif- 
fipated  a  confpiracy,  which,  had  Montford  obtained 
the  victory  of  that  day,  would  have  fubverted  the 
Englifti  laws  and  liberties ;  the  body  of  the  elder 
Montford  was  difmembered  as  a  traitor,  but  thofe 
of  the  other  barons,  were  buried  by  the  monks  of 
Evefham. 

This  defeat  totally  ruined  the  army  of  the  confe¬ 
derates,  while  the  prince  only  loft  three  officers  of 
any  note,  whofe  names  have  peri  (bed  through  the 
negligence  of  writers.  By  this  vkftory  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  other  illuftrious  captives  of 
the  king’s  party,  who  had  been  imprifoned  ever 
fince  the  fatal  battle  of  Lewes,  obtained  their  liberty. 
The  Tower  of  London  was  furrendered  by  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  jufticiary  Hugh  d’Efpenfer,  but  the 
caflle  of  Kenilworth  was  ftill  kept  by  Simon  Mont¬ 
ford,  who  releafed  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  better  terms  for  himfelf. 

Henry  being  returned  from  Evefham  to  Wor¬ 
cefter,  immediately  revoked  all  the  grants  and 
other  writings  he  had  figned,  to  the  prejudice  of 
himfelf  or  the  prince.  The  citizens  of  Hereford 
were  pardoned,  on  payment  of  a  large  fine.  The 
pofts  which  had  been  filled  by  the  carl  of  Leicefler, 
were  declared  vacant,  and  dilpofed  of  by  the  king's 
order. 

Having  taken  thefe  neceffary  precautions,  the 
king  repaired  to  Winchefter,  where  he  called  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  rebels  were  con- 
fifeated  to  the  crown,  and  a  refolution  was  entered 
on,  to  invert,  and  deftroy  the  city  of  London,  which 
had  always  favoured  the  intereft  of  the  malecontents. 

The  citizens  informed  of  this  determination,  and 
alio  of  their  having  been  adjudged  to  have  forfeited 
their  privileges,  fubmitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
who  deprived  the  city  of  its  chains,  barricadoes, 
gates,  magiftrates,  and  charter,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  obliged  to  redeem  with  a  large  fum  of 
money;  and  Fltz-Thomas,  the  mayor,  with  feveral 
of  the  affociates  were  imprilbned,  till  they  agreed  to 
purchafe  their  liberty  wirh  the  greater  part  of  their 
fubftance. 

The 
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The  confederated  barons  were  perfecuted  with 
the  utmoft  feveriry ;  their  effects  being  feized,  and 
themfelves  hunted  about,  till  defpair  became  their 
only  refuge.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  fo  much  exafperated  at  Henry’s  fevere  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Londoners,  that  they  fitted  Out  a 
ftrong  fleet,  with  which  they  burnt  the  town  of 
Portfmouth,  and  committed  feveral  acfts  of  piracy, 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  king,  incenfed  at  thefe  depredations,  deter¬ 
mined  to  punifh  their  influence;  accordingly  prince 
Edward  marched  againft  them,  took  the  town  of 
Winchelfea  by  aflault  and  hanged  feveral  of  the 
mod  eminent  inhabitants ;  and  the  other  ports, 
alarmed  at  this  feverity,  fubmitted,  on  promife  of  a 
general  amnefly,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  pri¬ 
vileges.  At  the  fame  time  the  caftle  of  Dover  was 
furrendcred  by  the  garrifon,  on  honourable  condi¬ 
tions. 

Simon  de  Montford  Hill  kept  poffcflion  of  Kenil- 
worth-caftlc,  then  accounted  the  ftrongeft  fortifica¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  The  king  of  the  Romans  warmly 
lolicited  his  pardon,  declaring  that  he  had  faved  his 
life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  and  fet  him  at  liberty 
without  ranfom:  but  this  grateful  folicitation  was 
ineffectual,  for  Montford  was  profcribed  as  a  rebel, 
and  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

Incenfed  at  this  feverity,  he  determined  to  affemble 
the  remains  of  his  father’s  army,  and  feize  on  the 
ifland  of  Axholm,  in  Lincoln  (hire,  where  he  forti¬ 
fied  himfelf,  and  was  foon  joined  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  his  father’s  friends. 

Prince  Edward,  judging  it  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  repel  fuch  a  body  of  enemies,  marched  thither  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  and  found  the  place  well 
fortified  by  art  and  nature.  P»ut  he  carried  on  his 
attack  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  befieged,  after  a 
refolute  defence,  were  obliged  to  furrender,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  Handing  to  the  award  of  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  provided  the 
fentence  did  not  extend  to  their  lives,  limbs,  or  per¬ 
petual  imprifonmenr.  Young  Montford  according¬ 
ly  obtained  pardon,  and  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
marks  granted  him  out  of  the  Exchequer,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  departing  the  kingdom. 

A  D  i  "66  During  thefe  tranfadlions  the  queen, 
who  had  refided  two  years  in  France, 
arrived  in  England  accompanied  by  Ottoboni, 
cardinal  of  St.  Adrian,  the  pope’s  legate,  armed  with 
feveral  bulls,  confirming  thofe  of  his  predecefTor 
againfl  Leicefler  and  his  adherents,  whom  he  now 
excommunicated  dead  or  living;  he  likewife  laid  an 
interdict  on  all  lands-,  granted  to  Henry  one  year's 
tenth  of  the  clergy’s  revenues,  and  fummoned  the 
bifhops  of  Worcefter,  Chichefter,  Winchefter,  and 
London,  to  anfiver  for  their  crimes  in  fupporting 
Leicefler  in  their  rebellious  proceedings,  and  dif- 
regarding  the  cenfures  denounced  by  the  pope, 
againft  that  arch  rebel,  and  all  his  adherents. 

The  bilhop  of  Worcefler,  on  profeflion  of  pe¬ 
nitence,  was  abfolved,  and  died  foon  after;  but 
the  other  three  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
undergo  fuch  punifhment  as  his  holinefs  fhould 
think  proper  to  infliCt.  The  caftle  of  Kenilworth 
At!!  held  out,  and  the  garrifon  infolently  cut  off  the 
hands  of  a  royal  herald,  fent  to  fummon  them  to 
furrender. 

Henry,  exafperated  at  thefe  proceedings,  iffued 
orders  tor  affembling  the  whole  force  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  reduce  this  caftle. 
Having  affembled  the  troops  he  advanced  to 
Northampton,  where  he  received  intelligence  that 
iome  rebel  barons  had  furprized  and  plundered  the 
ciry  of  Lincoln. 

I  his  advice  obliged  him  to  continue  fome  time 
at  Northampton,  where  he  difpatched  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  recover  Lincoln. 


But  the  rebellious  contagion  had  fpread  farther 
than  Henry  perceived  ;  the  earl  of  Derby  hdHng 
taken  up  arms,  was  joined  by  John  d'AyVille,  and 
Bernard  Wake.  This  event  difconcerted  Henry’s 
fcheme  for  reducing  the  caflle  of  Kenilworth,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  difpatch  his  fon,  at  the  head  of 
a  parry,  to  reftrain  the  incurfions  of  the  garrifon, 
while  he  fent  Henry,  fon  to  the  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  the  north-weft  counties,  how  harraffed 
and  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Derby  and  his  affo- 
ciates.  Prince  Henry  furprized  the  febels  in 
Chefterfidd  on  Whitfun-evC,  where,  after  cutting 
great  part  of  them  to  pieces,  he  took  the  earl  of 
Derby  prifonef;  but  d’Ayville  and  Wake  made  their 
efcape. 

While  Henry  ivas  thus  engaged  againft  two 
parties  of  rebels,  prince  Edward  was  employed 
againft  a  third,  more  dangerous  than  either,  headed 
by  the  intrepid  Adarrt  Gurdon.  This  nobleman, 
difgufted  at  the  late  fevere  meafures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  fcorned  to  fubmit  his  property  to  the  will 
of  a  rapacious  court;  and  the  renown  he  had 
acquired  in  the  field  under  Montford,  induced 
prince  Edward  to  prefer  the  conqueft  of  him  alone, 
to  a  rhoufand  vulgar  foes  ;  nay,  fo  emulous  Was  he 
of  his  glory,  that  he  gave  orders,  that  when  they 
faw  Gurdon  and  himfelf  engaged,  no  one  fhould 
interpofe.  The  noble  rebel  lay  between  Alton  and 
Farnham,  attended  by  a  handful  of  men  j  but  thefe 
foldiers  of  fortune  fubfifting  on  the  contribution 
raifed  from  the  eftates  of  the  royal  party.  The 
accefs  to  his  camp,  or  rather  retreat,  wras  winding, 
gloomy,  and  unknown  to  all  but  himfelf  and  his 
followers.  Edward  watched  his  motions ;  and  one 
day  efpying  him  in  his  return  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  attacked  him  hand  to  hand. 

Each  party  kept  a  refpectful  diftance  from  their 
leader.  Adam  was  animated  by  the  honour  of 
waging  Angle  combat  with  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  ;  and  Edward,  by  the  glory  that  would 
accrue  from  the  conqueft  of  fo  gallant  a  man* 
After  a  fierce  and  equal  conteft,  Edward,  fired  with 
congenial  valour,  offered  his  antagonift  life,  for¬ 
tune  and  freedom,  in  exchange  for  his  friend- 
fhip. 

Gurdon  embraced  the  generous  propofa!,  deli¬ 
vered  his  fword  to  his  prince,  and  ever  after  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmoft  fidelity.  But  the  caftle  of 
Kenilworth  ftill  braved  the  attempts  of  Henry, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Ely  afforded  a  fecure  retreat  to  the 
rebels. 

Though  the  fortrefs  was  inveffed,  the  garrifon 
was  fo  well  provided,  and  made  fo  gallant  a  refift- 
ance,  that  there  appeared  no  probable  method  of 
reducing  it,  but  that  of  famine.  As  the  caufe  of 
thefe  troubles  was  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  bellowing  of  them  on  the  king’s 
adherents,  Henry  called  a  parliament  in  the  town  of 
Kenilworth,  to  mitigate  the  ordinance  that  had  been 
enabled  on  this  fubjedt ;  and  it  was  decreed  by  a 
new  law,  called  the  Didilum  de  Kenilworth,  that  all 
forfeited  eftates  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  original 
proprietors,  after  a  certain  deduction  for  his  ma- 
jefty’s  ufe,  according  to  the  nature  of  thetrefpafs,  or 
crime  of  the  owner. 

Henry  de  Haftings,  for  his  barbarity  in  cutting 
off  the  hands  of  the  herald,  was  fined  in  a  fum 
equal  to  the  revenue  of  his  eftate  for  feVen  years ; 
and  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  had  twice  rebelled, 
was  condemned  to  imprifonment  for  the  fame  term, 
unlefs  he  chofe  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  king’s 
mercy.  Though  this  decree  was  publifhed  within 
the  hearing  of  the  garrifon  of  Kenilworth,  they 
continued  to  defend  the  place  with  furprizing  ob- 
ftinacy,  till  their  piovifions  beginning  to  fail,  and 
the  foldiers  growing  fickly,  they  agreed  to  fur- 
render  the  caftle  within  forty  days,  if  not  relieved 
within  that  time,  on  condition  of  faving  their  lives, 
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limbs,.  horieSj  and  armour.  The  pfopofal  being 
accepted,  hoftages  were  delivered  ;  and,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  ftipulated,  the  garrifon  marched 
out,  dreadful  to  behold,  being  withered i  and  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue  and  famine ;  and  then  long 
confinement  had  occafioned  fuch  a  flench,  that  the 
king’s  foldiers  were  almoft  fuffocated  when  they 
fir  if  entered  the  caftle.  Thus  ended  a  liege, 
as  memorable  as  any  recorded  in  the  Eughih 

Henry  conferred  the  command  of  the  fort  refs  on 
his  younger  fon  Edmund,  whom  he  had  already 
created  earl  of  Lancafier,  and  high-fteward  of 
England,  and  gave  him  the  whole  eftate  of  the 
earl  of  Leicefter.  The  reduction  of  Kenilworth, 
and  profpeff  of  fubduing  the  rebels  in  the  Ifte  of 
Ely,  Teemed  to  banifh  the  remembrance  of  former 
misfortunes  from  the  mind  of  Henry ;  and  though 
Edward  had  folemnly  fworn  to  the  earl  of  Glouceffer, 
when  he  efpoulcd  his  party,  that  he  would  ufe 
utmoif  'efforts  to  re-eftafolifh  the  ancient  laws  of 
England,  and  drive  the  foreigners  from  the  king’s 
councils,  he  now  Teemed  to  prefer  the  reduction  of 
the  malecontents,  to  the  performance  of  the  articles 
to  which  he  was  fo  indilpenfably  bound. 

The  royal  prerogative  was  already  extended 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  law  preferibed ;  and 
there  was  the  highell  realon  to  believe,  that  the 
king,  after  totally  fubduing  the  rebels,  would 

render  himfelfabfoIute;a  calamity  which  Glouceffer 

thought  himfelf  obliged,  by  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country,  to  prevent.  In  order  to  this,  he  infilled 
that  the  malecontents  fliould  be  put  in  poffeffion  of 
their  eftates,  according  to  the  Dictum  de  Kenil¬ 
worth;  but  on  Henry's  refufal  of  compliance,  he 
retired'  to  his  own  eftate  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales, 
engaged  in  a  treaty  with  Llewellin,  and  fomc  noble¬ 
men  in  the  adjacent  parts,  and  fent  promife  of  afiift- 
ance  to  the  revolters  of  Ely. 

*The  court,  offended  by  his  abfence  and  military 
preparations,  fent  meffengeis  to  demand  the  caufe 
of  his  nOn-attendance.  Gloucefter,  with  refpeff 
and  fubmiffion,  affured  the  meffengers,  that  he 
w'ould  never  carry  arms  againft  the  king  or  his 
fon,  but  in  his  own  defence ;  and  that  the  levies  he 
was*  railing  were  deftined  againft  his  enemy  Morti- 
This  anlwer  appeafed  the  king  and  parlia- 
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merit,  who  granted  a  fubftdy  for  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  the  malecontents;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  legate  importuned  the  clergy  to  grant  the 
fame  aid  to  his  holinefs  ;  but  the  prelates  juftly  diG 
darned  io  unreafonable  a  demand. 

As  foon  as  the  feffion  broke  up, 
A.  D.  1267.  jjenFy  took  the  field  with  his  troops, 

and  advancing  into  Cambridgefhire,  fummoned  the 
rebels  of  Ely  to  furrender ;  but  relying  on  their 
own  valour,  and  the  advantage  of  their  lituation, 
they  defpifed  his  menaces,  and  made  fo  gallant  a 
defence  that  his  courage  abated,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  the  arrival  of  prince  Edward,  who 
w  as  then  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  John  de 
Vefci,  a  northern  baron,  who  had  feized  the  caftle  of 
Alnwick,  which  the  prince,  at  length,  obliged  him  to 
furrender. 

Gloucefter  in  the  mean  time  put  himfelf  in 
motion,  with  the  forces  he  had  raifed  on  his  ow  n 
eftate,  and  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
marched  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  before  the  inhabitants 
had  the  leaft  intimation  of  his  defign.  The  ma- 
giftrates,  with  the  advice  of  the  legate,  afforded 
him  admittance;  and  he  remained  quiet,  till 
d’Ayville,  arriving  with  a  party  of  rebels  from  the 
north,  and  Robert  de  Willoughby  with  another 
from  the  Ifte  of  Ely,  the  draw^-bridge  was  ordered 
ro  be  drawn  up,  and  the  gates  to  be  guarded  for 
the  defence  of  the  citizens.  But  the  earl,  having 
;ound  means  to  lecure  the  intereft  of  the  greater 


part  of  the  inhabitants,  leized  the  gates,  and 
gave  admittance  to  the  troops  of  the  maie-ton- 
tents. 

The  populace  then  chofe  a  new’  fet  of  magift rates  ■„ 
bulwarks  and  barbicans  were  erected  between  the 
Tower  and  the  city,  and  Gloucefter  fummoned  the 
legate  to  furrender  that  fortrefs.  At  firft  he  affeu 
on  the  defen  five ;  but  at  length  all  communica¬ 
tion  being  cut  off,  and  the  garrifon  confequentk 
dift  refled  Tor  want  of  provifions,  he  pronounced  a 
general  anethema  on  thole  who  difturbed  tne  public 
tranquillity,  and  laid  ail  interdict  cn  tne  churches 
of  London. 

The  feverity  was  ineffectual ;  and  the  legate,  on 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  earl  was  preparing 
for  a  formal  liege,  furrendered  at  diferetion.^ 
Glouceffer,  having  thus  made  himfelf  mailer  o< 
the  Tower,  publifhed  a  manifefto,  declaring  he 
had  taken  up  arms  to  prove  equitable  terms  to  the 
revolters,  and  that  he  ftiould  not  lay  them  down, 
till  he  had  compelled  both  the  king  and  prince 
Edward  to  perform  the  engagements  which  they  had 
hitherto  negleffed. 

The  king,  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  dif- 
patched  orders  to  his  fon  to  join  him  without 
delay ;  and  this  being  effected,  they  advanced  and^ 
took  poft  at  Stratford,  within  three  miles  of 
London.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  vainly 
flattered  himfelf  that  the  whole  nation  would 
flock  to  his  ftandard,  was  not  a  little  furprized, 
when  he  found  an  almoft  general  refort  to  the 


king’s  army 


In  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  danger  in 
which  he  was  involved,  he  had  recourfe  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  lord 
Philip  Baffet,  by  whofe  mediation  he  obtained 
pardon  for  having  taken  up  arms  againft  his 
fovereign.  The  earl  then  folicited  and  obtained 
the  royal  clemency  in  behalf  of  his  friends  and  the 
city  of  London  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  rebels  of 
Ely,  the  king  was  inexorable. 

England  now  enjoyed  tranquillity  ;  ^  p  1268, 
but  foreign  frenzy  fucceeded  civil  ’ 
commotion.  A  parliament  was  convoked  at 
Northampton,  in  which  the  legate  Ottoboni  de¬ 
clared  the  pope’s  refolution  of  publifhing  a  crufade 
throughout  Chriftendom  ;  at  the  fame  time  ex¬ 
horted  the  Engl i ft)  to  affift  in  an  expedition  tending 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
church. 

His  exhortation  fucceeded,  prince  Edward,  and 
his  coufin  Henry,  received  the  crofs  from  the 
hands  of  the  legate,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  earls  of  Gloucefter,  Warrenne,  Warwick, 
and  Pembroke;  above  an  hundred  and  twenty 
knights,  and  an  infinite  number  of  inferior  quality. 
But  the  royal  coffers  being  exhaufted,  a  talliage 
was  laid  on  all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  in  his 
dominions;  and  Henry,  to  confirm  the  public 
tranquillity,  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Marlborough,  "where  a  body  of  laws  was  enabled, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of,  the  Statutes  of 
Marlborough. 

Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  had  by  .  ^  , 

tms  time  acquired  poffeffion  of  the 
Sicilian  throne,  by  a  viffory  obtained  over  young 
Conradin,  whom  he  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  and  as 
the  king  of  Tunis  had  paid  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Charles  claimed  that  right 
as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  accordingly  de¬ 
manded  this  tribute  ;  but  the  Mahometan  prince 
rej effing  his  propofal  with  difdain,  he  applied  to 
his  brother  Lewis,  perfuading  him  to  invade  his- 
dominions  ;  alledging,  that  an  expedition  againft 
the  Saracens  of  Barbary  would  be  as  acceptable 
to  God,  as  a  new  crufade  againft  thofe  of  Pa- 
leftine. 

Lewis,  whofe  fuperftitious  zeal  overcame  every 
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fu.-rcrellion  of  rcafon  and  common  fenfe,  agreed  to 
iofn  the  troops  of  his  brother  Charles  in  making  a 
defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa;  and  being  defirous 
of  engaging  prince  Edward  in  the  fame  enterpr  ize, 
invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  communicated 
his  defign,  and  fecured  the  prince’s  alfociation,  by  a 
loan  ofdhirty  thoufand  marks;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  adjufted  the  particulars  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  fixed  their  departure  for  the  month 
of  Auguft  the  enfuing  year.  About  this  period  the 
kin<r  of  the  Romans,  who  had  lately  married 
Beatrix  de  Falquemort,  niece  to  Conrade,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Cologne,  a  ktdy  celebrated  for  her 
beauties,  both  mental  and  perfonal,  prefented  hei 

to  the  king.  ,  ,  r  , 

Soon  after,  Henry  tranflated  the  relics  of  the 
Confefior  into  a  new  fhrine  of  ineftimable  value, 
er~ded?in  the  abbey  of  Weftminfter,  which  he  had 
lately  rebuilt.  Prince  Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  wholly  occupied  in  making  preparations  for 
his  departure. 

The  parliament,  which  was  aflembled  on  this 
occafion,  granted  a  twentieth  of  the  moveables  ef 
the  laity ;  a  tenth  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues ; 
and  all  the  debts  of  the  Jews,  not  affigned  to 

Chriftians.  „  ,  „  . 

The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  diffident  of  the  fincerfty 
of  Edward’s  reconciliation,  refufed  to  take  his  feat 
in  parliament;  nor  did  he  feem  inclined  to  perform 
his  vow  of  pilgrimage.  Edward,  fearful  of  leaving 
behind  him  fo  powerful  and  ambitious  a  nobleman, 
peremptorily  inlifted  on  his  attending  him  to  Pa- 
leftine;  and  the  earl  as  peremptorily  refufed  to 
fubjedt  himfelf  to  any  reftridion,  with  regard  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  performing  his  vow. 

But  this  difpute  was  happily  com- 
A.  D.  1270.  projYiifed,  by  the  interpolition  of  the 
kino-  of  the  Romans,  to  whofe  arbitration  both 
parties  fubmitted.  He  accordingly  determined, 
that  the  earl  ffiould  accompany  prince  Edward  to 
the  Holy  Land,  unlefs  prevented  by  ficknefs  or 
fome  neceffary  avocation;  that  if  on  his  arrival  he 
would  join  the  prince  with  his  followers,  he  ffiould 
receive  eight  thoufand  marks,  and  a  ffiip  for  his 
paffage;  but,  ffiould  he  chufe  to  ad  by  himfelf, 
rhe  fum  ffiould  be  reduced  to  two  thoufand  marks, 
and  be  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  applying  it  to 
the  purpofes  of  the  crufade. 

He  alfo  obliged  himfelf  by  a  bond,  in  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  twenty  thoufand  marks,  to  keep  the  peace 
in  England,  provided  he  was  prevented  from  ful¬ 
fil  ling&  his  vow;  and  agreed  to  deliver  his  cattles 
■of  Tunbridge  and  Henley  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  by  way  of  fecurity,  till  advice 
arrived  of  his  landing  in  Paleftine,  when  they  were 
to  be  furrendered  to  his  commiffioners. 

In  order  to  fecurethe  public  peace,  all  the  caftles 
of  importance  were  committed  to  the  careoi  go¬ 
vernors,  on  whofe  fidelity  the  prince  could  depend. 
Robert,  earl  Ferrers,  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  rellorcd 
to  the  poffeflions  of  his  eftate,  upon  giving  fecu¬ 
rity  for  the  payment  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  to 
prince  Edmund,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted,  when 
it  was  firft  forfeited  by  Robert’s  rebellion. 

The  king  had  indulged  prince  Edward  with  a 
grant  of  the  Tower,  and  all  his  rights  in  the  city 
of  London,  together  with  the  duties  on  merchan¬ 
dize,  which  he  farmed  to  a  company  of  Italian 
merchants,  and  exaded  fome  illegal  cuftoms  from 
the  citizens,  whom  he  ftill  hated  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  barons,  and  the  infult  they  had  offered 
to  his  mother.  Nevcrthelefs,  at  the  inftance  of 
prince  Edward  he  granted  them  a  new  charter, 
whereby  all  their  antient  rights  and  privileges  were 
confirmed;  and  the  citizens,  as  ateftimony  of  their 
gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  favour/pre  fen  ted  him  with 
the  fum  of  five  hundred  marks,  towards  defraying 
the  expences  of  the  crufade. 

No,  15;  9 


The  nation  now  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  tran¬ 
quillity,  a  parliament  was  fummoned  at  Vv'incheffer, 
Where  the  king,  who  had  likewife  taken  the  c'rofs, 
delivered  it  to  prince  Edward-,  had  affigned  to  him 
the  whole  produce  of  the  fubfidy  lately  granted 
for  the  expedition.  The  guardianlhip  of  Edward’s 
fon  was  committed  to  Richard,  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  the  cuftody  of  his  lands  to  Walter 
Giffard,  archbiffiop  of  York,  Philip  Ballet,  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  and  Robert  Walk  rand. 

Having  taken  every  neceffary  precaution,  Ed¬ 
ward  fet  out  for  France,  With  his  princefs,  his 
coufin  Henry,  William  de  Valence,  Thomas  de 
Clare,  Roger  de  Clifford,  and  feveral  other  noble¬ 
men.  Lewis  had  already  landed  near  Tunis  with 
an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  taken  the 
cafile  of  Carthage;  but  deferred  the  fiege  of  the 
capital  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Charles,  king 
of  Sicily,  whofn  we  did  not  live  to  receive;  for  he 
died  of  the  flux,  in  the  arms  of  his  fon  Philip  the 
Hardy,  who  attended  him  in  this  expedition. 
Charles  landed  immediately  after  hisdeceafe;  and 
having  routed  the  Tunians  in  feveral  encounters, 
compelled  their  king  to  fubmit  to  whatever  terms 
he  might  itnpofe. 

Edward,  hearing  of  the  king’s  death,  refumed 
his  firft  defign  of  proceeding  diredly  to  Paleftine; 
but  being  importuned  by  Philip  to  join  him  in 
Af  rica,  he  failed  thither,  and  arrived  at  Tunis  after 
the  treaty  was  figned.  This  war  being  finiflied,  and 
the  feafon  advanced,  he  determined  to  winter  in 
Sicily;  but  fent  back  his  coufin  Henry  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  affairs  of  Gafcony  in  his  abfence,  who 
did  not  live  to  reach  that  province,  being  affaf- 
finated  in  the  church  of  the  Francifcans  at  Rome 
by  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montford,  foils  to  the  late 
earl  Leiceffer. 

Henry,  now  aged  and I  infirm,  A  D 
avoided,  as  much  as  poliible,  the  ' 

toils  of  government.  About  this  rime  a  difpute 
arofe  between  the  inhabitants  and  monks  of  Nor¬ 
wich  concerning  their  privileges;  when  the  popu¬ 
lace  attacked  the  monaftery,  fet  fire  to  the  gates, 
burned  an  adjoining  parifti  church,  together  with 
the  almonry,  priory,  refectory,  dormitory,  and  all 
the  buildings  in  the  outer  court ;  then  forcing  the 
convent,  murdered  feveral  monks  in  the  cloffters, 
in ful ted  and  imprifoned  the  reft,  carried  off  the 
confecrated  veffels,  the  church  treafure,  veftments, 
books,  and  all  the  moveables  that  efcaped  the 
flames. 

The  king  fummoned  a  parliament  A  p  2 
at  St.  Edmundfbury,  to  concert  mea-  *  ‘  / 

fures  for  puniftiing  the  authors  of  this  maffacre, 
who  were  already  excommunicated  by  the  biffiop 
of  Norwich;  and  Henry,  with  the  advice  of  his 
prelates  and  nobility  went  thither,  and  deprived 
the  citv  of  its  liberties. 

This  year  died  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  hiftory  of 
this  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edmund, 
as  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  married  Margaret,  After 
to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter.  By  this  match  he 
(Lengthened  his  family  intereft;  and  the  flouriffi- 
in<T  condition  in  which  his  father  left  his  eftatesand 
caftles,  rendered  him  a  very  powerful  fubjed, 
Henry  luftained  great  lofs  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Richard,  who  had  affifted  him  with  his 
advice  in  all  his  emergencies*  and  contributed  to 
the  fupport  of  his  authority.  His  death  muff 
therefore  have  affeded  Henry,  and  co-operated 
with  his  other  diltemper;  which  increafing  daily, 
he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  moved,  by  eafy  journies 
to  Weftminfter,  where,  finding  his  end  approach¬ 
ing,  he  fent  for  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  inlifted 
onhis  taking  an  oath  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  exert  his  endeavouis  in  fupporting 

the  intereft  of  his  fon  Edward. 

Pp  '  Then 
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Then  taking  a  folemn  farewel  of  his  chief  nobi¬ 
lity,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  twentieth  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
frfty-fcventh  of  his  reign.  His  .body,  at  his  own 
requeff,  was  interred  near  the  fhrine  of  Edward  the 
Confefi'or  in  VVefhninfter  abbey,  where  his  tomb, 
with  his  ftatue  in  brafs,  is  flill  to  be  feen. 

'  By  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  he  had  nine 
children,  five  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy,  but 
four  of  them  furvived  him;  namely,  Edward,  who 
fucceeded  him  on  the  throne;  Edmund,  earl  of  Lan- 
cafter;  Margaret,  married  to  Alexander  III.  king 
of  Scots;  and  Beatrix,  wife  to  John  de  Dreux,  duke 
of  Brittany. 

Cb  ar after  of  king  Henry  III. 

With  refpecl  to  his  perfon  it  was  of  the  middle 
ftature,  flroog  and  compadt;  and  the  lid  of  one  of 
his  eyes  hung  over  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  part  of  the  bali  was  concealed.  The  mod 
linking  outlines  of  his  character  were  mean  abi¬ 
lities,  productive  ol  an  incapacity  for  government; 
hence  he  became  as  much  a  prifoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  favourites,  as  when  detained  a  captive 
in  the  hand?  of  his  enemies.  Ele  was  a  Have  to  his 
paffions;  fickle,  capricious,  and  violent  in  his 
temper.  To  which  caufes  ought  to  be  afcribed, 
rather  than  to  his  arbitrary  principles,  all  the  dif- 
turbanees  that  happened  in  his  reign;  and  from 
theft  fources  arofe  his  attachment  to  foreign  fa¬ 
vourites;  his  negligence  in  obferving  his  pro- 
mifes;  his  pa  (live  fubmiflion  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  his  minifters;  his  abjed  flavery  to  the  court  of 
Rome;  his  little  courage,  and  lefs  condud;  with 
that  eafy  limpidity,  adapted  to  a  private  ftation, 
which  continually  induced  him,  for  a  prefent  gra¬ 
tification,  or  a  little  prefent  eafe,  to  facrifice  the 
more  folid  advantages  arifing  from  the  trull  and 
confidence  of  his  people.  Greedy  of  money,  but 
profufe  in  his  expences,  he  was  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  in  pillaging  his  fubjeds,  or  lavifhing  his 
wealth  upon  worthlefs  minions.  Inftead  of  ac¬ 
commodating  himfelf  to  the  embarraffed  fituation 
in  which  he  found  his  revenue  had  been  left  by 


II  the  military  expeditions  of  his  uncle,  the  diffipa- 
I  tions  of  his  father,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the 
§  barons,  he  was  tempted  to  levy  money  by  irregular 
I  exactions,  which,  without  enriching  himfelf,  dif- 
|  gulled  the  whole  nation.  If  he  had  few  public 
|  virtues,  he  had  alfo  few  perfonal  vices.  Addicted 
1  to  no  kinds  of  debauchery,  we  hear  of  neither  his 
|  amours  nor  ads  of  intemperance.  Gentle  and 
$!  merciful  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  never  guilty  of 
|  any  ad  of  cruelty;  but  contented  himfelf  with 
!  puni filing  the  rebels  in  their  effedls,  when  he  might 
have  deluged  the  fcaffold  with  their  blood.  He 
was  of  Ei  eafy  a  difpofition,  as  to  be  always 
governed  by  thofe  about  his  perfon.  An  extreme 
fondnefs  for  his  flatterers  and  friends,  precluded 
an  affedion  for  his  people,  whom  he  feemed  to 
i  defpife,  as  if  they  were  only  made  to  contribute  to 

I  I  his  pleasure,  by  giving  him  unbounded  fupplies; 
thus  making  his  arbitrary  will,  or  rather  that  of 
his  minifters,  the  rule  of  his  adions;  which  fpread 
a  general  difeontent  among  his  fubjeds,  and  en¬ 
couraged  their  leaders,  from  different  motives,  to 
rife  in  defence  of  thofe  privileges  they  derived 
from  their  anceflors.  However,  one  truth  may  be 
ij  drawn  by  way  of  inference,  which  ought  ever  to 
jj  be  thankfully  acknowledged  as  a  divine  mercy  by 

Iji  every  Englifh  Proteflant,  that  the  people  of  this 
j|  country  have  derived  the  moft  valuable  bleffings 
1  from  their  weakelt  fovereigns.  The  envied  liber— 

1  ties  we  now  enjoy,  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  glo- 
|  rious  druggies  of  our  fore-fathers  in  this  and  fome 
j|  luce  ceding  reigns.  The  devotion  of  Henry  III. 
|1  has  been  highly  extolled  by  fome  writers;  upon 
I  what  good  ground  we  do  not  pretend  to  fav. 

Being  once  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  Lewis  of 
J  France,  concerning  the  preference  between  fermons 
and  maffes,  he  replied,  in  anfwer  to  what  was 
|  urged  in  favour  of  the  former,  “  I  had  rather  have 
one  hour’s  converfation  with  a  friend,  than  hear 
I  twenty  elaborate  difeourfes  pronounced  in  his 
praife.”  We  fhall  finifh  this  pidture  with  ob¬ 
ferving,  that  his  flender  talents  and  natural  pro- 
penfities  would  have  fecured  him  that  happinefs  in 
a  lower  Ration,  of  which  they  deprived  him  when 
®  feated  upon  a  throne. 


. 1  '■  ■  ‘  - 

c  H  A  P.  II. 


Edward  i. 


Returns  from  R  define,  where  he  had  -performed  feveral  important  anions— On  his  arrival  in  England  is  crowned 
with  great  pomp  His  jirft  a  his  of  civil  government— His  military  exploits ,  whereby  Wales  is  fubfeked  to  'the 
crown  of  England— Is  umpire  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ,  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  and  decides 
in  favour  of  the  latter- Reduces  Scotland  to  the  form  of  an  E^lijh  province^Engages  in  a  war  with  France 
am.  ajterwaras  with  Scotland  Rcnfes  money  by  feveral  illegal  means — Is  forced  to  fign  the  two  charters— Ob¬ 
tains  a  buL  from  the  pope,  to  abfolve  him  from  his  oath  to  obfer.ve  them;  and  afterwards  finally  eftablifhes  the 
fame  without  computjion  Difputes  between  him  and  France  referred  to  the  pope — The  Scots ,  headed  by  IVallace 

■c  agavt  fubdued,  and  IVallace  f uffers  as  a  traitor— A  third  attempt  of  the  Scots  to  recover 


again  revolt — They  ar 


I  bar  liberty  under  Robert  Bruce,  who  is  put  to  fight— Death,  family,  and  charalter  of  Edward. 


A.  D.  1272.  E  DWARD  fumamed  Long- 
JLj  thanks,  at  the  time  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  was  engaged  in  the  holy  wars.  The 
Saracens  were  preparing  to  befiege  the  city  of 
Aeon  in  Paleftine,  when  the  prince  arrived  to  the 
relief  of  the  place;  and  purfuing  the  enemy,  ob¬ 
tained  feveral  fplendid,  though  not  decifive  vi&o- 
?ries  over  them.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  his  arms  at 
length  flruck  the  infidels  with  terror,  and  deter¬ 
mined  them  to  attempt  the  deflrudlion  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  warrior,  againft  whom  they  defpaired  of 
•maintaining  a  fuccefsful  oppofition  in  the  field. 
One  of  the  followers  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  who- were -then  called  Affaffms,  having  pro¬ 
cured  admittance  to  the  prince,  under  colour  cJf 
J  *  1  .  *„  - 


carrying  on  a  negociation,  he  took  an  opportu¬ 
nity  when  no  one  was  in  the  room  but  Edward  and 
himfelf,  to  aim  a  dagger  at  his  breaff.  Edward, 
however,  warded  off  the  blow,  though  in  fo  doing 
he  was  wounded  in  the  arm;  and  perceiving  the 
infidel  about  making  a  fecond  attempt,  he  ftruck 
him  fo  forcibly  with  his  foot  that  he  threw  him  on 
the  ground;  and  then  wrefting  the  dagger  from  his 
hand,  he  inftantly  plunged  it  in  the  barbarian’s 
heart.  But  the  wound  Edward  had  received  foon 
exhibited  alarming  fymptoms,  it  having  been  given 
by  a  poifoned  weapon.  The  prince  made  his  will, 
and  waited  the  approach  of  death  with  a  degree  of 
compofure  'truly  heroic.  But  an  Englifh  furgeon 
who  attended  him,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  mor¬ 
tification 
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tification,  by  making  deep  incifions,  and  cutting 
away  the  mortified  flcfii  where  he  judged  it  to  be 
nec diary,  reftored  his  patient  to  perfect  health  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Shortly  after  his  recovery,  Edward,  convinced 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  with  his  handful  of 
men  to  oppofe,  with  any  hopes  oi  fuccefs,  the  nu¬ 
merous  armies  of  the  Saracens,  lifiened  to  the 
offers  of  peace  tendered  him  by  the  lultan  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  peace  for  ten 
years,  ten  months,  and  ten  days.  After  having 
fjgned  this -treaty,  he  embarked  the  remains  of  his 
little  army  and  pilled  over  to  Sicily.  Here  he 
received  the  news  of  his  father’s  death.  The 
forrow  he  exprefi'ed  on  that  pccafion,  demonftrated 
at  once  his  tendernefs  and  filial  affection.  Advice 
arrived  a  few  days  after  of  the  death  of  his,  infant 
fon,  who  died  at  Aeon,  in  Puletline.  This  lofs, 
however,  affected  him  much  lefs  than  the  former; 
and  the  king  of  Sicily  expreffing  a  furprize  at  this 
difference  of  fentimenr,  Edward  told  him,  that  the 
lofs  of  a  fon  he  might  hope  to  repair,  but  that  of  a 
father  was  irreparable. 

The  Englifh  nobility  in  the  mean  time,  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  death  of  Henry,  apprehending 
danger  from  delay,  repaired  to  the  high  altar  at 
Weftminfier,  where  they  fwore  allegiance  to  prince 
Edward;  and  .then  funamoned  a  parliament  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  Walter  Giffard, 
archbifliop  of  York;  the  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of 
Richard,  king  of  the  Romans;  and  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucefter.  Thefe  guardians  of  the 
realm  entered  upon  their  high  office,  without  being 
difiurbed  with  oppofition  from  the  people,  or 
fa&ion  among  themfelves.  The  military  genius 
of  Edward,  his  fuccefs  in  fubduing  the  infurgents, 
his  moderation  in  fettling  the  kingdom,  had  pro¬ 
cured  him  great  efieem,  blended  with  affection, 
among  all  orders  of  men.  The  higheft  opinion 
was  entertained  of  his  merit;  and  all  ranks  among  the 
people  vvifhed  earnefily  to  fee  him  on  the  throne  of 
his  fathers. 

Having  paid  the  tribute  of  grief 
A.  D.  1273.  t0  the  memory  of  his  much  lamented 
parent,  Edward  fet  out  for  England;  and  palling 
through  Chalons  in  Burgundy,  he  was  invited  by 
the  prince  of  that  country  to  fhew  his  dexterity  at 
a  tournament  he  was  then  preparing  to  celebrate. 
Edward,  who  excelled  in  thofe  martial  exercifes, 
did  not  decline  the  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing 
himfelf  in  that  great  affembly  of  nobles.  But  the 
engagement  became  a  ferious  affair.  Edward  fig- 
nafized  his  courage  and  addrefs  in  arms.  The 
glory  he  acquired  excited  envy.  Foiled  in  every 
attempt,  the  French  knights  were  exafperated, 
and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Englifh. 
The  French  were,  however,  repulfed;  yet  not  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  effufion  of  blood.  This  ren¬ 
counter  obtained  the  name  of  the  Little  Battle  of 
Chalons.  From  Chalons,  Edward  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  did  homage  to  Philip  for  the  do¬ 
minions  he  held  in  France.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  Guienne,  and  reftored  tranquiiity  to 
that  province,  which  had  for  fome  time  been  in 
confuiion. 

.  ^  Having  fettled  all  affairs  on  the 

A.  D.  1274.  contjnentj  he  paffed  over  into  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  the  moft  joyful 
acclamations  by  his  fu-bjeds,  and  folemnly  crowned 
with  a  fplcndid  magnificence  at  Weftminfier  on 
the  nineteenth  ofAuguft,  by  Robert,  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the. prefence  of  Alexander  III.  king 
of  Scotland,  the.  duke  of  Brittany,' and  all  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  peers.- 

■  Edward  ffiegao.  his  reign,  with  correcting  thofe 
diforders  which  his  father’s  loofe  adminiftration  had 
introduced,  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  -He  re- 


folved  to  di'minifh  the  power  of  the  great,  and  to 
give  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ftate, 
by  an  exact  dillribution  of  jtiftice,  and  a  rigid  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws.  He  caufed  feveral  ufeful  fta- 
tutes  to  be  enacted,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Wcfi- 
minfler.  He  made  firict  enquiries  into  the  conduit 
of  all  the  judges,  and  inferior  magiftrates,  and  dis¬ 
placed  fuch  as  were  negligent  or  corrupt.  Thus 
introducing  juftice  and  order  in  the  room  of  oppref- 
fion  and  violence.  The  adulteration  of  the  coin 
was  one  of  the  various  diforders  to  which  the  nation 
was  fubject,  and  the  imputation  of  this  crime  fell 
upon  the  Jews;  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  whom 
were  hanged  in  London  alone,  befides  thofe  who 
fuffered  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By 
bribing  the  king’s  council  iff  the  latter  end  of  the 
late  reign,  the  Jews  had  been  admitted  toalmoft  all 
the  privileges  of  denizens.  They  purchafed  houfes, 
lands,  and  manors.  Thefe,  with  the  goods  of  great 
numbers  of  them  were  eonfifeated  and  fold.  To 
prevent  its  being  fufpeded,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
fufferers  chiefly  Confifted  in  their  wealth,  the 
king  ordered  a  moiety  of  the  money  thus  raifed, 
to  be  diftributed  among  fuch  as  were  willing  to  be 
converted  to  Chriftianity ;  but  very  few  of  them 
were  induced  by  this  golden  bribe  to  facrifice  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  Some  time  after,  Ed¬ 
ward,  prompted  by  rapacity,  refolved  to  free  the 
land  entirely  of  that  hated  race,  and  with  one  grafp 
to  feize  all  that  belonged  to  them.  He  left  them 
only  money  fufficient  to  bear  their  expences  into 
foreign  countries:  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  cinque 
ports,  filled  with  the  avidity  of  their  fovereign,  robbed 
them  of  this  fmall  pittance,  and  even  threw  many 
of  them  into  the  fea:  a  crime  for  which  the  king, 
who  would  be  the  foie  plunderer  in  his  dominions, 
infiicfted  on  them  a  capital  punifhment.  It.  is  laid, 
that  no  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand  Jews  were  at  this 
time  llripped  of  their  effeds  and  banifhed.  The 
extreme  exigences  of  the  ftate,  in  conjunction  with 
the  poverty  of  the  crown,  was  probably  the  caufe  of 
this  egregious  tyranny  exercifed  againft  the  Jews. 
An  evil  which  Edward  alfo  endeavoured  to  remove 
by  more  honourable  expedients.  He  introduced  a 
ftridl  frugality  in  the  management  of  his  revenue : 
he  prevailed  on  his  parliament  to  grant  him  a  fif¬ 
teenth  of  all  moveables:  he  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  grant  of  the  tenth  of  all  ecclefiaftieal  re¬ 
venues  for  three  years;  he  engaged  the  merchants 
to  confent  to  a  perpetual  tax  of  half  a  mark  on 
every  three  hundred  fkins:  he  likewife  iffued  com- 
miffions  to  fearch  into  all  encroachments  on  the. 
royal  demefne.  The  commiffioners,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  office,  began  to  carry  matters  too  far 
againft  the  barons,  by  calling  in  queftion  titles  to 
eftates,  which  for  feveral  generations  had  de- 
feended  from  father  to  fon.  Earl  Warrenne,  a  no¬ 
bleman  who  had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the  royal 
caufe  during  the  late  reign,  being  defired  to  fhew 
his  title  deeds,  he  drew  his  fword,  faying,  that 
William  the  Baftard  had  not  conquered  the  king¬ 
dom  for  himfelf  alone:  that  his  anceftor  was  a  joint 
adventurer  in  the  enterprize,  and  he  was  refolved 
to  maintain  what  had  from  that  time  remained  un- 
queftioned  in  his  family.  The  king,  fenfible  of  the 
danger  of  proceeding  too  far,  very  prudently  de¬ 
fined  from  making  any  further  enquiries  oi  that 
nature. 

Edward  now  undertook  an  enter-  ^ 
prize  more  fuited  to  his  adive  difpo- 
fition.  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  had,  during  the 
late  reign,  employed  every  expedient  to  promote 
the  fuccefs  of  the  barons.  Being  at  prefent  clofely 
connected  with  the  Montford  family,  he  refufed  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Edward  and  to  pay  him  ho¬ 
mage.  The  haughty  fpirit  of  the  Engiilh  monarch 
could  not  brook  fuch  an  infult,  and  he  determin¬ 
ed  to  reduce  to  obedience  this  refradory  vaffal. 

Llewellin 
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Llewellin  kept  up  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his 
former  friends,  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft 
with  them,  paid  his  addreffes  to  Eleanor,  a  daughter 
to  the  late  earl  of  Leieefter.  The  young  lady, 
who  was  at  France,  where  lhe  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  embarked  for  Wales,  under 
the  care  of  her  brother  Aumeri ;  but  being  detained 
in  her  paffage  near  the  illes  of  Sicily,  the  betrothed 
princefs  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Edward,  where  lhe 
was  detained  a  prifoner  of  Hate ;  but  her  brother 
-was  committed  to  Corf-caftle.  Soon  after  deputies 
arrived  from  Llewellin,  offering  to  ranfom  the 
princefs,  whom  he  aflerted  to  be  detained  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations.  But  Edward  refufed  to 
let  Eleanor  at  liberty,  unlefs  Llewellin  would  en¬ 
gage  to  make  reparation  for  all  devaluations  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  on  the  coaft  of  England,  and  reftore 
all  the  caftles  he  had  taken.  Llewellin  refufed 
the  conditions,  and  hoftilities  immediately  com¬ 
menced  between  them;  but  the  operations  of  the 
lirft  campaign  were  of  little  confequence,  neither 
Edward,  nor  Llewellin  heading  their  troops  in 

perfon.  ,  , 

Summer  no  fooner  approached  than 
A.  D.  1277.  jr^ward  ]ed  his  army  into  Wales.  As 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  forces  of  Ed¬ 
ward  and  thofe  of  the  Welch,  the  latter  retired  to 
thofe  inaccefiible  mountains,  which  had  hitherto, 
during  many  ages,  defended  his  predeceffors  againff 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  con¬ 
querors  ;  and  he  accordingly  retreated  to  the  hills 
of  Snowden,  determined  to  defend  himfelf  to  the 
laft  extremity.  But  Edward,  equally  cautious  as 
brave,  entering  by  the  North  with  a  formidable 
army,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and 
having  carefully  explored  every  road  in  his  rout, 
and  fecured  every  pafs,  approached  the  Welch 
army  in  its  laft  retreat.  Deftitute  of  magazines, 
cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner,  both  they  and  their 
cattle  were  expofed  to  all  the  horrid  attacks  of  fa¬ 
mine;  and  Llewellin,  without  being  able  to  make 
one  effort  for  his  independence,  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and  receive  the  terms 
impofed  on  him  by  the  vi&or.  He  bound  himfelf 
to  pay  fifty  thoufand  pot^nds  as  a  compenfation 
for  damages;  to  do  homage  to  the  ciown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  all  the  barons  of  Wales,  except  four 
near  Snowden,  were  to  join ;  to  relinquifti  the 
country  between  Chefhire  and  the  river  Conway; 
to  fettle  on  his  brother  Roderic  a  thoufand  marks  a 
year,  and  five  hundred  on  David;  and  to  deliver 
ten  hoftages  for  fecurity  of  his  future  fubmiffion. 
On  Llewellin’s  performing  the  other  articles,  Ed¬ 
ward  remitted  the  payment  of  the  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  which,  from  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
he  was  probably  unable  to  raife.  Complaints  how¬ 
ever  foon  arofe  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquifhed;  then- 
conquerors,  infolent  on  obtaining  fo  eafy  a  victory, 
opprefled  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftridts  that  were 
yielded  to  them:  the  lords  of  the  Marches  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity  all  kinds  of  violence  on  their 
Welch  neighbours;  new  and  fevere  terms  were  im¬ 
pofed  on  Llewellin ;  and  Edward,  when  that  prince 
attended  him  at  Worcefter,  exadted  a  promife,  that 
he  fhould  retain  no  perfon  in  his  principality  who 
might  be  difagreeable  to  the  Englifh  monarch:  be¬ 
tides  thefe,  other  infults  were  offered  both  to  the 
Welch  and  their  prince,  which  raifed  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  made  them  determine  rather  to  encounter 
every  danger,  than  to  fnbmit  to  fuch  opprefiions. 
David  alfo,  Llewellin’s  brother,  perceiving  the  ab- 
jedt  ftate  to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  made 
peace  with  his  brother,  and  promifed  to  concur 
with  him  in  defending  the  public  liberty.  Exafpc- 
rated  at  the  unjuft  treatment  of  their  haughty  vic¬ 
tors,  the  Welch  flew  to  arms,  and  Edward,  not 
difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
conqueft  absolute,  fummoned all  his  military  tenants. 


and  advanced  into  Wales  with  an  army  much  too 
powerful  to  allow  them  any  rcafonable  hopes  of 
vidlory. 

The  Welch  at  firft,  from  the  fituation  of  their 
country,  gained  fome  advantages  over  Luke  de 
Tony,  one  of  Edward’s  captains,  who  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  had  palfed  the  Menaw  but  foon  after 
Llewellin  had  the  misfortune  to  be  furprized  by- 
Mortimer,  when  a  battle  enfuing  he  was  ilain,  with 
two  thoufand  of  his  men.  His  head,  together  with 
the  news  of  the  victory,  were  fent  to  the  king. 
We  could  wifli  for  the  credit  of  the  Engliln  to  omit 
recording,  that  Edward  ordered  the  head  to  be  fent 
to  London,  where,  with  all  the  brutilh  infolence  of 
national  rancour,  it  was  conveyed  as  a  pageant 
through  the  ftreets,  and  at  laft  crowned  with  a  lilver 
circle,  in  contempt  of  a  prophetical  tradition,  which 
laid,  that  Llewellin’s  head  fhould  ride  down  Cheap- 
lide,  encircled  with  a  lilver  diadem.  It  was  next 
placed  upon  a  pillory,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  crowned  with  ivy-,  in  ri¬ 
dicule  of  the  prophecy,  which  faid,  that  Llewellin 
fhould  wear  the  crown  of  Brute. 

David,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  ^  g 

principality-,  was  never  able  to  collect 
an  army  fufficient  to  face  the  Englilh:  he  was' 
chafed  from  mountain  to  mountain;  hunted  from 
one  retreat  to  another;  obliged  to  ufe  various  dif- 
guifes  in  order  to  conceal  himfelf;  and  was  at  laft 
difeovered  in  his  lurking  place,  having  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  fome  of  his  domefticks.  About  the  end 
of  the  fummer  he  was  brought  prifoner  toRothland- 
caftle,  where  the  Englilh  monarch  then  relided. 
Upon  this  occafton  Edward  behaved  with  a  cruelty, 
that  has  ftained  his  character.  He  fent  him  to 
Shrewibury  in  chains,  brought  him  to  trial  before 
the  peers  of  England,  and  caufed  this  fovereign 
prince,  for  defending  by  arms  his  own  hereditary 
authority,  and  the  liberty  of  his  country,  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor. 

After  this  unjuftifiable  execution,  the  Welch 
made  no  farther  efforts  to  fupport  the  fallen  ftate  of 
their  liberty.  The  nobility  delivered  up  their 
caftles,  and  the  whole  country  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England.  It  is  glorious  for  the  memories  ' 
of  this  brave  people,  that  after  fo  long  a  ftruggle 
for  freedom,  they  fell  into  dependence  indeed,  but 
not  into  flavery,  and  that  their  dependence  bears 
rather  the  appearance  of  union  with  friends  equally 
tenacious  of  freedom  with  themfelves.  Edward 
now  having  fettled  the  government  of  Wales,  di¬ 
vided  part  of  its  lands  among  his  barons.  He 
fent  Rhees  ap  Vaughn,  who  had  furrendered,  a  pri¬ 
foner  to  the  tower;  and  built  two  caftles,  one  at 
Aberconway,  and  another  at  Caernarvon.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  Welch  to  his  government,  he  left 
his  queen,  when  near  her  time  in  the  caftle  of  Caer¬ 
narvon,  where  lhe  w-as  delivered.  Upon  which 
event,  having  affembled  the  Welch,  he  promifed  to 
give  them  a  prince  of  unexceptional  character  ;  a 
Welchman  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  fpfcak  no 
other  language.  Having  teftified  their  joy  with 
loud  acclamations,  the  infant  was  produced,  and 
inverted  in  prefence  of  the  people  with  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Wales.  Edward’s  eldeft  fon,  Alfonfo, 
dying  foon  after,  the  infant,  prince  Edward,  became 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  from  this  time 
Wales  gave  a  title  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  thQ  Britilh 
monarchs. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  whole  kingdom,  ^ 
after  the  fettlement  of  Wales,  being  '  ; 

firmly  eftablifhed,  Edward paffed  over  to  the  confi¬ 
dent,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  Alphonfo,  king 
of  Arragon,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had  lately  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Philip  the  Hardy,  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  crown  of  France.  He  continued  abroad, 
about  three  years,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  employed  in  fettling  this  intricate  nego¬ 
tiation. 
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tiation,  which  was  at  laft  happily  terminated  by  the 
labours  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  whole  virtues  were 
revered  in  every  part  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to 
England,  h£  found  that  during  his  abfence  many 
diforders  had  prevailed  from  the  corruption  of  the 
judges.  In  order  to  remedy  thofe  abufes,  the  king 
fummoned  a  parliament,  and  brought  them  to  a 
trial.  Two  only  were  found  innocent.  The  proofs 
againft  the  reft  were  fo  clear,  that  they  were  all  de- 
pofed,  and  fined  in  large  fums  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  marks.  The  two  judges, 
who  were  found  on  the  ftri&eft  examination  inno¬ 
cent,  were  John  de  Martingham,  and  Elias  dc 
Bokingham,  both  clergymen.  While  Edward  u:as 
thus  employed  in  regulating  the  diforders  that  had 
crept  into  the  ftate,  he  loft  his  beloved  queen  Elea¬ 
nor,  the  fond  partner  of  all  his  diftrefles  in  Palef- 
tine.  She  died  at  Hodefby,  in  Lincolnfliire,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  leaving  the  king 
overwhelmed  with  the  moll  poignant  forrow.  Her 
remains  were  carried  to  Weftminfter,  and  interred 
with  great  funeral  pomp.  At  every  place  where 
her  body  refted,  and  where  dirges  were  fung  for  her 
foul,  Edward  caufed  ftone  crofles,  on  which  her 
arms  were  engraven,  to  be  ereded  to  her  memory. 
Some  of  thefe  have  remained  to  this  day,  but  greatly 
defaced. 

AD  12  0  t^!C  a^a‘rs  Scotland  form  a 

'  '  very  interefting  part  in  the  tranfadtions 
of  this  and  fome  following  reigns,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  here  to  give  a  concife  account  of  the  ftate  of 
that  kingdom  at  this  period. 

Alexander  III.  who  had  married  the  lifter  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  died  in  1286,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  at  King- 
horn,  without  leaving  any  male  iifue,  or  any  other 
defcendant  than  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eric,  king  of 
Norway,  married  to  Margaret  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  king  of  Scotland.  This  princefs,  who  was 
commonly  called  the  maid  of  Norway,  though  a 
female,  an  infant,  and  a  foreigner,  had  through  her 
grandfather’s  care,  been  acknowledged  fuccelfor  by 
the  ftates  of  Scotland ;  and  on  the  death  of  Alexander, 
the  fteps  which  had  been  previoufly  taken  appeared  fo 
juft  and  prudent,  that  Die  was  acknowledged  queen 
of  Scotland,  without  any  of  thofe  diforders  in  the 
kingdom,  that  might  naturally  have  been  appre¬ 
hended  to  enfue.  The  bifhops  of  St.  Andrew’s 
and  Glafgow,  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Buchan,  and 
James,  fteward  of  Scotland,  who  were  appointed 
her  guardians,  entered  peaceably  on  the  adminiftra- 
tion;  and  the  infant  princefs,  under  the  protection 
of  Edward,  her  great  uncle,  and  Eric  her  father, 
who  exerted  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  was  firmly 
feated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  event 
feemed  of  the  utmoit:  importance  to  Edward,  who 
built  upon  it  a  projeCt  of  uniting  in  his  fon,  the 
whole  ifland  into  one  monarchy.  To  promote  this 
great  end,  he  intended  a  marriage  between  Marga¬ 
ret  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  eldcft  fon.  The 
friendfhip  which  had  for  fome  years  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  greatly  facilitated  this 
fcheme,  which  appeared  fo  favourable  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  happinefs  of  both  kingdoms;  and  the 
ftates  of  Scotland  readily  confented,  that  their 
young  queen  Ihould  be  educated  in  Edward’s  court. 
Jealous  however  of  the  liberty  and  independency 
of  their  country,  they  took  care,  before  they  threw 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  fo  powerful  a  monarch, 
to  ftipulate  the  following  conditions. 

1.  That  the  Scots  Diall  enjoy  all  their  privileges 
and  immunities,  both  ecclefiaftica!  and  civil;  faving 
the  rights  of  the  king  of  England,  or  any  other  per- 
fon  on  the  Marches,  or  elfewhere. 

2.  That  it  Edward  and  Margaret  fhould  die 
without  ilTue  of  the  body  of  Margaret,  the  kingdom 
lhall  revert,  intire,  free,  abfolute,  and  independent, 
to  the  next  immediate  heir. 

3.  That  in  cafe  ot  the  death  of  prince  Edward, 
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without  iflue  of  the  body  of  Margaret,  her  majefty’s 
perfon  fhall  be  remitted  in  like  manner  free  and  ;  >- 
dependent  to  Scotland. 

4.  That  no  perfon,  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity, 
fhall  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  afk 
leave  to  eletft,  or  prefent  thofe  they  have  clcbfed  ; 
nor  to  do  their  homage,  fealry,  and  fervices;  nor  to 
profecute  law  fuits;  nor  in  a  word  to  perform  any 
thing  ufually  done  in  Scotland. 

5.  That  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  Diall  have  its 
chancellor,  officers  of  ftate,  courts  of  judicature,  as 
before;  and  that  a  new  feal  ftiall  be  made  and  kept 
by  the  chancellor;  but  with  the  ordinary  arms  of 
Scotland,  and  the  name  of  none  but  the  queen  of 
Scotland  engraved  upon  it. 

6.  That  all  the  papers,  records,  privileges,  and 
other  documents  of  the  royal  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  fhall  be  lodged  in  fome 
Ecure  place  within  the  kingdom,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  nobility,  whofe  feals  ftiall  be  appended  to  them, 
and  there  kept,  till  either  the  queen  fliall  return  to 
her  own  kingdom,  or  fhall  have  heirs  to  fucceed 
her. 

7.  That  all  parliaments,  when  called  to  treat  of 
matters  concerning  the  ftate  or  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land,  fhall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 

8.  That  no  duties,  taxes,  levies  of  men,  &c.  ftiall 
be  exadted  in  Scotland,  but  fuch  as  being  ufual  in 
former  times,  fhall  confift  with  the  common  intereft 
and  good  ot  the  nation. 

9.  That  the  king  of  England  fhall  oblige  himfelf 
and  his  heirs,  in  a  bond  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling,  payable  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  ro  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  crufades  in 
the  Holy  Land,  to  make  reft itution  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  cafes  aforefaid;  and  that  he  fhall  confent 
that  the  pope  reftrain  him  and  his  heirs,  by  excom¬ 
municating  them,  and  interdicting  their  kingdom, 
to  both  the  above  reltrictions,  and  payment  of  the 
faid  fum  of  money,  if  he  or  they  do  not  Hand  to 
the  premifes. 

10.  That  Edward,  at  his  own  expence,  fliall  pro¬ 
cure  the  pope  to  confirm  thefe  articles,  within  a 
year  after  the  confummation  of  the  marriage;  and 
alfo  that  within  the  fame  time,  the  bull  of  his  hoi i- 
nefs  fliall  be  delivered  to  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland. 

We  cannot  conceive,  that  two  nations  could  have 
treated  more  on  a  footing  of  equality,  than  Scotland 
and  England  maintained,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  tranfafrion;  and  notwithstanding  Edward 
gave  his  aflent  to  the  article,  refpedting  the  future 
independency  of  the  Scottifti  crown,  with  “a  fav¬ 
ing  of  his  rights;”  this  referve  gave  no  alarm  to 
the  nobility  of  Scotland,  becaufe  thofe  rights  hav¬ 
ing  been  hitherto  little  heard  of,  had  occalioned  no 
difturbance,  and  becaufe  the  Scots  had  fo  near  a 
profped:  of  feeing  them  entirely  abforbed  in  the 
right  of  their  fovereignty. 

The  above  articles  having  been  ra-  A  n 
tified,  the  biftiop  of  Durham  was  ap-  '  *  I-9I* 

pointed  the  queen’s  lieutenant  in  Scotland;  and  the 
earl  of  Warrenne,  with  the  dean  of  York,  two 
Scottifli  commiflioners,  embarked  for  Norway. 
In  their  return  with  the  young  princefs,  they  were 
unfortunately  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ltorm,  and 
driven  into  an  Ifle  of  the  Orkneys,  where  Ihe  died. 
Thus  were  all  the  hopes  formed  on  this  coalition 
fruftrated,  and  Scotland  involved  in  all  the  cala¬ 
mities  that  attend  a  difputed  fucceffion. 

The  principal  competitors  for  the  Scottifti  crown 
were  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Baliol,  both  de- 
feended  in  the  female  line  from  the  brother  of  that 
William  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  II. 
Bruce  was  the  fon  of  one  of  the  youngeft  daughters 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  William’s  brother;  and 
Baliol  was  the  fon  of  Devergilda,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  eldeft.  The  former  was  therefore  one  degree 
Q^q  nearer 
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nearer  the  common  ftock;  but  the  latter  had  a  pre¬ 
ferable  title,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

The  Scots,  who  were  at  this  time  a  grofs  and  ig¬ 
norant  people,  were  little  qualified  to  difcu^s  the 
claims  of  thefe  competitors.  The  parliament  was 
divided  ;  and  if  they  had  determined  the  difpute  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  the  competitors  were  fo  powertu , 
that  there  were  little  hopes  of  a  fubmiffion  to  their 
decifion  ;  the  animofities  of  the  parties  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  heightened,  and  the  nation 
plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  to  refer  the  conteft  to  the  king 
of  England,  who  had  already  ftiewn  himfelf  an  able 
and  impartial  arbitrator  in  contentions  between 
different  princes  of  Europe,  and  was  fufficiently 
powerful  to  compel  the  unfuccefsful  claimant  to 
fubmit  to  this  fentence.  The  claimants  were  now 
reduced  to  three,  John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and 
John  Haftings;  and  their  contentions  made  way  tor 
the  execution  of  Edward’s  deligns  ;  who  having  his 
ambition  fired,  refolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  prelent 
favourable  opportunity  of  reviving  the  claims  ot 
the  kings  of  England,  to  a  feudal  fuperiority  over 
Scotland,  imagining  that  if  this  pretenfion  was  once 

fubmitted  to,  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  that  king¬ 
dom  would  loon  follow.  Edward  pretended  to  aCt 
with  the  mofl  cautious  circumfpedhon  in  this 
bufinefs.  He  had  taken  a  previous  refolution,  yet, 
with  a  fpecies  of  confummate  policy  and  artifice, 
he  direded  that  proper  enquiries  fhould  be  made 
into  the  validity  of  each  claim,  which  might  enable 
him  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  queltion ;  but  to 
enforce  his  own  proofs,  he  marched  towards  the 
borders  of  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
fummoned  the  barons  of  that  kingdom  to  meet  him 
at  Norham-caftle,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  banks  ot 

the  Tweed.  .  ,  , 

The  barons  were  in  the  higheft  degree  alarmed 
and  diffufted  on  receiving  this  fummons,  yet  they 
did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  difpute  the 
matter  with  a  prince  of  Edward’s  pow'er.  They 
therefore  met  him  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
where  he  produced  what  he  called  his  proofs  of  his 
own  claims,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  any  other  of 
the  candidates;  which  grounds  of  his  pretended  fu- 
periority,  he  had  extracted  from  numerous  records, 
kept  in  monafteries  down  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  The  Scotch  parliament  were  fo  con¬ 
founded  at  a  claim  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
formed  no  idea,  and  which  they  conceived  to  be 
founded  in  manifeft  injuftice,  that  they  remained 
filent.  Their  filence  the  king  interpreted  into  a 
confent  to  the  legality  of  his  demand;  and  having 
declared  that  he  ached  as  fovereign  lord  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  "addreffed  himfelf  to  the  feveral  compe¬ 
titors  for  the  crown,  demanding  that  they  fhould 
acknowledge  his  juft  claim.  All  the  claimants 
over-awed  by  his  prefence,  and  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  his  power,  behaved  with  the  greateft  obfe- 
quioufnefs.  Robert  Bruce  was  the  firft  who  recog- 
nifed  his  right  of  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  and 
the  reft,  when  required,  made  a  like  acknowledg¬ 
ment  with  Teeming  willingnefs,  though  Baliol  was 
the  laft  who  gave  his  affent.  This  being  done,  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  orders,  that  Baliol,  with  thofe  who  ad¬ 
hered  to  him,  fhould  choofe  forty  commiflioners, 
and  Bruce,  with  his  adherents,  forty  more.  The 
king  added  twenty-four  Englifhmen  to  thefe,  and 
then  direded  thefe  hundred  and  four  commiflioners 
to  examine  the  caufe,  and  make  the  report  to  him, 
promiflng  to  give  his  determination  in  the  following 
year.  At  the  fame  time  he  pretended,  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  have  all  the  fortreffes  of  Scotland  put 
into  his  poffeflion,  alledging,  how  vain  it  would  be 
for  him  to  pronounce  any  fentence,  without  having 
power  to  enforce  it.  The  demand  was  complied 
with  both  by  the  parliament  and  the  claimants,  and 
Edward  returned  to  England, 


The  titles  of  Baliol  and  Robert  a.  D.  i  202. 
Bruce,  whofe  claims  appeared  to  be  '  ■  -y  • 
beft  founded  among  the  competitors  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  (the  number  of  whom  fome  writers 
have  afferted  to  have  been  twelve)  were  the  fubjc&r 
of  general  difquifition,  as  well  as  of  debate  among 
the  commiflioners. 

The  queftion  was  Amply  this,  “  Whether  Baliol, 
who  was  defeended  from  the  eldeft  After,  but  far¬ 
ther  removed  by  one  degree,  was  to  be  preferred 
before  Bruce,  who  was  actually  the  younger  fiftef’s 
fon?”  The  fentiments  of  the  people  of  that  age 
were  much  the  fame,  refpeding  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  as  prevail  at  the  prefent  period  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe;  fo  that  the  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  examine  into  this  bufinefs,  con¬ 
curred  in  opinion  with  the  moft  able  lawyers,  that 
the  claim  of  Baliol  was  better  founded  than  that 
of  his  competitor;  on  which  Edward  determined 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  and  he  was  put  in  poffeflion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  all  its  fortreffes,  whieff 
had  before  been  furrendered  to  the  king.of  England, 
to  whom  the  new  Scotch  king  fwore  allegiance  and 
did  homage. 

The  new  king  of  Scotland  was  fcarcely  feated  on 
his  throne,  when  he  found,  that  he  Was  more  a 
vaffal  than  a  fovereign  ;  for  Edward  inftead  of  ex¬ 
erting  his  rights  of  fuperiority  with  moderation,  en¬ 
couraged  all  appeals  to  England;  ftiewing  thereby 
his  determination  of  ftretching  his  royal  prerogative 
to  its  utmoft  extent,  and  to  enforce  his  whole  au¬ 
thority  at  once,  inftead  of  reducing  the  Scots  to 
the  Englifh  yoke  by  gentle  gradations.  He  obliged 
Baliol  himfelf,  by  fix  different  fummonfes,  on 
trifling  occafions,  to  repair  to  London ;  denied  him 
the  privilege  of  defending  his  own  caufe  by  a  pro¬ 
curator,*  and  compelled  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
private  perfon,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  his  parlia¬ 
ment.  By  this  treatment,  Edward  plainly  intended 
to  excite  Baliol  to  take  up  arms  againft  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  feize  upon  his  kingdom,  under 
the  colour  of  punifhing  him  for  his  treafon.  The 
artifice  in  part  fucceeded ;  for  Baliol,  though  a 
prince  of  gentle  difpofition,  was  fo  highly  incenfed, 
that'  he  refolved  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  at  all 
hazards,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  bondage  under 
which  he  groaned,  and  a  war  foon  after  breaking 
out  between  England  and  France,  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  attempting  a  recovery  of  his  li¬ 
berty. 

It  happened  that  an  Englifh  and  .  n 
Norman  fhip  met  off  the  coaft,  near  ' 
Bayonne,  and  both  of  them  wanting  water,  their 
boats  were  fent  to  land,  and  the  crews  of  each  com¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame  fpring,  a  quarrel 
arofe  about  who  fhould  have  the  water  firft.  A 
Norman  attempted  to  ftab  with  his  dagger  an  En- 
glifhman,  who  grappled  with  him,  threw  him  down, 
when  falling,  as  it  is  faid,  on  his  own  dagger,  he 
was  flain.  Trifling  as  this  feuffle  may  appear 
with  refped  to  England  and  Normandy,  it  was 
fufficient  to  kindle  a  bloody  war,  and  involve  a 
great  part  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel;  for  the  Nor¬ 
man  mariners  carried  their  complaints  to  the 
French  court,  when  Philip,  without  enquiring  into 
the  fadl,  or  demanding  redrefs,  ordered  them  to  take 
their  revenge,  and  not  trouble  him  any  more  about 
it.  The  Normans  thus  encouraged,  feized  an 
Englifh  fhip,  and  hanging  feveral  of  the  crew  along 
with  fome  dogs  on  the  yard  arm,  in  the  prefence  of 
their  companions,  difmiffed  the  veffel,  and  told  the 
mariners  they  might  inform  their  countrymen,  that 
vengeance  was  now  taken  for  the  blood  of  the 
Norman  killed  at  Bayonne.  When  the  news  of  this 
barbarous  a<ft,  accompanied  with  fuch  deliberate  in- 
fult,  reached  the  cinque  ports,  their  mariners,  highly 
enraged,  without  complaining  to  the  king,  retali¬ 
ated  in  like  manner  upon  all  French  veftels  with¬ 
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out  diftin&ion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
attacked  in  return,  the  (hips  of  all  Edwards  iub- 
•  either  Englifl)  or  Gafcon,  while  the  fovereigns 
Lkinff  no  notice,  feemed  to  continue  indifferent 
fpcdacors.  The  Englifh  entered  into  private  affe¬ 
ctions  with  the  Irifh  and  Dutch  la, lots,  the 
French  with  the  Flemilh  and  Genoele.  Ihcam- 
mofitv  on  both  Tides  becoming  da.ly  more  violent 
and  barbarous,  a  Norman  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail, 
fleering  vo  the  fouth  for  wine  and  other  commo¬ 
dities,  feized  all  the  Englill,  Ihips  they  met  with  in 
their  paffage;  plundered  them  of  their  cargoes,  and 
handed  the  Teamen.  The  inhabitants  ot  the  Englilh 
L  ports  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  they  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,-  ftronger  and  better  manned,  and 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  enemy,  funk,  de¬ 
frayed,  or  took  the  greateft  part  of  them*  No 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  Norman flc.“!£nS  rT 
ployed  in  tranfporting  a  confiderable bodfot  fol- 
diers  from  the  fouth,  the  French  are  fold  to  have 
loft  on  this  occafion  twenty  thoufand  men.  rhilip 
the  Fair  now  difpatched  an  envoy  to  demand  re¬ 
paration,  and  Edward  font  to  Philip  the  biffiop  of 
London,  to  accommodate  the  quarrel;  but  the 
French  being  lofers  refufed  all  the  expedients  that 
were  offered;  in  confequence  of  which  the  fhips 
and  cargoes  of  the  merchants  on  both  Tides  were 
confifcated;  the  Engliffi  continued  their  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  channel,  and  the  Gafcons  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  France.  Philip  cited  Edward,  as  duke.of 
Guienne,  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris ;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  fent  thither  his  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan_ 
cafter  to  prevent,  if  poftible,  the  ravages  of  a 
bloody  war.  Jane  and  Mary,  the  queen  dowager 
of  France,  pretended  to  interpofe  their  good  offices, 
telling  Edmund,  that  the  moft  difficult  circum- 
ftance  to  adjuft,  was  the  point  of  honour  with  Phi¬ 
lip  he  being  affronted  with  the  injuries  committed 
again  ft  him,  by  his  fub-vaffals  in  Guienne;  but  if 
the  king  of  England  would  confent  to  give  him 
Seifin  and  poffeffion  of  that  province,  he  would 
efteem  his  honour  fully  repaired,  would  engage  to 
reftore  Guienne  immediately,  and  be  ealily  fatisfied 
with  refpeft  to  all  other  injuries.  Edward  was 
confulted,  who  confidering  his  defign  upon  the 
Scots  as  a  more  important  concern,  and  indulging 
his  favourite  paffion  for  fubduing  that  people,  buf¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  fo  barefaced  an  arti¬ 
fice-  he  therefore  fent  orders  to  his  brother,  to 
conclude  and  fign  a  treaty  with  the  two  queens: 
Philip  folemnly  promifed  to  execute  his  part  of  it; 
and  recalled  the  citation,  for  the  king’s  appearance 
in  the  court  of  France;  but  no  fooner  was  the  French 
monarch  in  poffeffion  of  Guienne,  than  the  cita¬ 
tion  was  renewed;  upon  which  Edward  was  con¬ 
demned  for  non-appearance,  and  by  a  fentence  in 
form,  Guienne  was  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Thus  egregioufly  over-reached,  Edward  was 
equally  affiamed  and  enraged;  having-fallen  into 
a  fnare,  not  unlike  that  he  had  fpread  for  the  un¬ 
wary  Scots.  Senfible  of  the  difficulty  of  recover¬ 
ing  Guienne,  where  he  had  not  kept  a  Angle  place 
in  his  hands,  he  endeavoured  to  compenfate  for 
that  lofs,  by  forming  alliances  with  feveral  European 
princes,  who  were  to  attack  f  ranee  on  different 
lides,  and  thus  divide  the  forces  of  that  kingdom. 
With  this  view  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Adol¬ 
phus  of  Naffau,  king  of  the  Romans,  Amadaeus, 
count  of  Savoy,  the  Archbiffiop  ot  Cologne,  the 
counts  of  Luxeinburgh  and  Guelders,  the  duke  of 
Brabant  and  count  ot  Barre,  who  had  married  his 
two  daughters  Margaret  and  Eleanor:  but  thefe 
alliances  proved  extremely  burdenfome,  and  of  no 
fervice.  In  the  mean  time  Philip  took  advantage 
of  the  growing  jealoufy  which  fubfiffed  among  the 
feveral  powers  ot  Europe,  of  Edward  £  greatnefs. 
He  formed  a  fficret  alliance  with  John  Baliol,  king 


of  Scotland;  whereby  that  ffrieft  union  commenced, 
which;  during  many  ages,  was  maintained  by  mu¬ 
tual  intereffs  and  neceffities,  between  the  French 
and  Scottifh  nations.  Baliol  confirmed  this  alliance 
by  ftipulating  a  marriage  between  his  eldeft  fort, 
and  the  daughter  of  Philip  de  Valois. 

Edward  had  experienced  the  difficul- ^  1206 

tiesof  railing  money  onhis  fubjeifts  with¬ 
out  their  confent,  and  therefore  purfued  the  method 
pointed  out  by  Leiceffer  during  the  late  reign.  He 
fummoned  two  deputies  from  every  borough,  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  their  leave  to  the  levying  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  taxes  on  the  people.  “  It  is  an  excellent  rule,” 
faid  Edward,  in  the  preamble  of  his  writ,  “that 
what  concerns  all,  ffiould  be  approved  by  all.”  A 
fentiment  worthy  the  confideration  of  a  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  this  more  enlightened  age.  Not-  did 
Edward  ftop  here.  He  fummoned  alfo  deputies 
from  the  inferior  clergy,  and  thefe  formed  a  lower 
houfe  of  convocation.  They  however  refufed  to  obey 
the  king’s  writ,  left  it  fhould  be  conffrued  as  ari  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  thei  r  having  fubmitted  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  temporal  power.  It  was  therefore  agreed, 
that  the  king  ffiould  iffue  his  writ  to  archbiffiops, 
who  ffiould  in  confequence  fummon  the  clergy;  The 
king  intended  thefe  deputies  with  the  prelates,  to 
have  formed  one  effate  of  the  kingdom;  but  this 
expedient  rendered  it  neceffiiry  for  the  eccleliaffics 
to  meet  in  two  houfes  of  convocation,  under  their 
refpe&ive  archbiffiops.  The  Engliffi  parliament, 
for  they  might  juftly  be  now  fo  called,  being  met, 
the  barons  and  knights  granted  the  king  an  eleventh 
of  their  moveables,  the  burgeffes  a  feventh,  and  the 
clergy  a  tenth.  Edward  employed  thefe  fupplies 
in  making  preparations  againft  his  northern  neigh¬ 
bour.  About  this  time  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  between  Philip  and  Baliol;  and  though 
vexed  at  this  concurrence  of  a  French  and  Scottiffi 
war,  he  refolved  not  to  encourage  his  enemies  by  a 
pufillanimous  behaviour,  or  by  fubmitting  to  their 
united  efforts,  without  any  vigorous  exertions  on 
his  part.  He  therefore  fummoned  Baliol  to  per¬ 
form  the  duty  of  a  vaffal,  and  to  fend  him  a  fupply 
of  forces  againft  an  invafion  from  France,  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  He  next  required  that 
the  fortreffes  of  Berwick,  Jedborough,  and  Rox- 
borough,  ffiould  be  put  into  his  hands  as  a  fecurity 
during  the  war.  He  again  cited  Baliol  to  appear 
in  an  Engliffi  parliament,  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Newcaftle;  and  when  none  of  thefe  fucceflive  de¬ 
mands  were  complied  with,  he  marched  northward 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  confiding  of  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  The 
Scottiffi  nobility,  who  had  very  little  reliance  on 
the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  their  prince,  afiigned  him  a 
council  of  twelve  noblemen,  in  whofe  hands  the 
fovereignty  was  lodged;  and  who  put  the  kingdom 
in  the  beft  pofture  of  defence  the  prefent  d  iff  fac¬ 
tions  would  admit.  The  Scotch  army  was  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  that  of  Edward’s,  being  compofed  of 
forty  thoufand  infantry,  and  five  hundred  horfe,  but 
they  wanted  both  difeipline  and  experience ;  and 
what  was  ftill  of  more  confequence,  diffentions  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  leaders.  From  thefe  alarming  ap¬ 
pearances  feveral  of  the  Scottiffi  nobility,  among 
•whom  were  Robert  Bruce,  father  and  fon,  the  earls 
of  March  and  Angus,  prognofticated  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  made  their  fubmiffion  to  Edward; 
who  now  palfed  the  Tweed  at  Coldltream  without 
oppofition.  Berwick  was  taken  by  affault,  and 
above  feven  thoufand  of  the  garrifon  put  to  the 
fword;  the  governor,  Sir  William  Douglas,  was 
taken  prifoner.  Earl  Warrenne  was  then  dif¬ 
patched,  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men,  to  befiege 
the  cattle  of  Dunbar,  defended  by  the  flower  oi  the 
Scottiffi  nobility. 

The  Scots,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  this 
place,  which,  if  taken,  muft  lay  their  whole  country 
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open  to  the  enemy,  advanced  with  their  main  body,  B 
under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Lenox,  I 
and  Mar,  in  order  to  relieve  it.  Warrenne,  not  | 
difmayed  by  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  I 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle.  The  Scots  could  1 
not  fupport  the  furious  charge  of  the  Englilh:  they  |j 
were  foon  broke,  and  driven  with  great  (laughter  | 
from  the  field.  Above  twenty  rhoufand  are  faid  to  I 
have  fallen  by  the  fwords  of  the  Englith.  Dunbar 
furrendered  the  next  day  to  Edward,  who  then 
brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  purfued  j 
his  conquefis  without  any  further  oppofition  from  | 
Baliol’s  army.  The  caftles  of  Roxborough,  Edin-  || 
burgh,  and  Sterling,  fubmitted  after  a  feeble  refill:-  j 
ance;  and  all  the  fonthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  9 
were  foon  brought  under  fubjedion  to  the  Englilh. 
And  in  order  to  reduce  with  more  facility  the 
northern  divifions,  whofe  inaccefiible  fituation  I 
feemed  to  promife  more  fecurity,  Edward  ordered  a  | 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  Welch  and  Irilh,  who  being  I 
accufiomed  to  a  defultory  kind  of  war,  were  better  f 
qualified  to  purfue  the  Scots  into  the  recedes  of  | 
their  lakes  and  mountains.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  j 
nation  wxis  already  broke  by  their  misfortunes,  and  1 
the  timid  Baliol,  difeontented  with  his  own  fubjeds,  g 
abandoned  all  thofe  refources,  which  his  people  | 
might  yet  have  poffeffed  in  their  extremity.  He  | 
haftened  to  make  his  fubmifiion  to  Edward,  ex-  I 
preffing  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  his  difioyalty  to  his  1 
liege  lord,  and  made  a  folemn  and  irrevocable  re-  I 
fignation  of  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  that  mo-  | 
narch.  Edward  now  marched  northward  towards  I 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  an  enemy.  1 
No  Scotchman  approached  him,  but  to  pay  him  1 
fubmifiion  and  homage:  even  the  turbulent  high-  I 
landers,  ever  refradory  to  their  own  princes,  en-  I 
deavoured  to  give  him  early  proofs  of  their  obe-  1 
dience:  and  Edward  having  brought  the  whole  1 
kingdom  to  a  Teeming  date  of  tranquillity,  returned  I 
to  the  fouth  with  his  army.  There  was  at  this  time  1 
in  the  abbey  of  Scone,  a  famous  done,  on  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  ufed  to  be  Seated  during  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration,  and  which  was  called 
by  the  vulgar,  Jacob’s  pillow.  Upon  it  are  en¬ 
graved  the  following  Latin  verfes: 

Ni  fall  at  fatum ,  Scott  hunc  quocunq  f  locatum, 

Invement  laptdem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

In  Englilh: 

If  truth  there  be  in  what  old  prophets  fay, 

Where’er  this  done  is  found,  the  Scots  diall  fvvay. 

Edward  having  got  this  palladium  of  Scotland,  to 
which  popular  fuperdition  paid  the  highed  venera¬ 
tion,  into  his  poffeffion,  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed 
on  a  chair  in  the  abbey  of  Wedminder,  where  it  1 
remains  to  the  prefent  day.  At  the  fame  time  he  1 
dedroyed  all  thofe  records  and  monuments  of  anti-  1 
quity,  which  might  preferve  the  memory  of  the  in-  1 
dependency  of  the  kingdom,  and  refute  the  Englilh  I 
claim  of  fuperiority.  The  great  fcal  of  Baliol  was  1 
broke,  and  that  prince  carried  prifoner  to  London,  I 
and  committed  to  clofe  cudody  in  the  Tower!  I 
Two  years  afterwards  he  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary  f 
banifhment  into  France,  where,  without  making  I 
any  further  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne!  II 
he  died  in  a  private  Ration.  Ear!  Warrenne  was*  If 
left  governor  of  Scotland;  Englifhmen  were  ap-  !] 
pointed  to  all  the  chief  places  of  trud;  and  Edward,  J 
.flattering  himfelf  that  he  had  attained  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  wilbes,  by  the  final  redudion  of  Scotland, 
returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  England. 

The  ambitious  fpirit  of  Edward  could  not  red 
fatisfied  even  with  fuch  a  conliderable  accedion  of 
power.  He  was  mortified  at  finding  his  attempt  to 
recover  Guienne  had  not  been  equally  fuccefsful.  f 
Tic  had  lent  thither  his  brother,  phe  earl  of  Lan-  f 


caller,  with  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men,  who  at 
fird  gained  fome  advantages  over  the  French  at 
Bourdeaux;  but  being  feized  with  a  didemper,  he 
died  at  Bayonne;  and  the  command  devolved  on 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  unable  during  the  red 
of  the  campaign,  to  perform  any  thing  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  Edward  finding  the  didance  of  Guienne  ren¬ 
dered  all  his  efforts  againd  that  province  feeble  and 
uncertain,  refolved  to  attack  France  in  a  more  vul¬ 
nerable  quarter;  and  with  this  intent  he  married 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  to  John,  earl  of  Holland; 
at  the  fame  time  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Guy  earl  of  Flanders,  dipulating  to  pay  the  dim  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds,  and  propofed  with 
their  united  forces  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
Philip,  He  flittered  himfelf,  that  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  and 
Flemifh  armies,  reinforced  by  his  German  allies,  he 
fhould  compel  the  French  monarch  to  accept  of  a 
peace,  on  condition  of  his  redoring  Guienne.  But 
in  order  to  fet  this  great  machine  in  motion,  confi- 
derable  fupplies  were  neceffary;  and  Edward,  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to 
grant  him  a  twelfth  of  all  the  moveables  of  the  ba¬ 
rons  and  knights;  an  eighth  from  all  the  boroughs ; 
and  likewife  a  fifth  of  the  moveables  of  the  church: 
but  he  met  with  an  oppofition  from  this  quarter, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  archbilhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  whereby  all  his  meafures,  for  the  prefent,  were 
difepneerted.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  having  fuc- 
ceeded  Celeftine,  had  refolved  to  carry  hfs  do¬ 
minions  over  the  temporal  power,  to  as  great  a 
height  as  any  of  his  predeceffors;  and  on  afeending 
the  papal  throne,  had  idued  a  bull,  prohibiting  aU 
princes  from  levying  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  without 
his  confent,  and  all  clergymen  from  fubmitting  to 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  in 
cafe  of  difobedience.  When  therefore  a  demand 
was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a  fifth  of  their  moveables, 
they  Iheltered  themfelves  under  this  bull,  and  plead¬ 
ing  confcience  refufea  to  comply.  The  king,  on 
this  repulfe,  did  not  choofe  to  proceed  immedmtely 
to  extremities;  but  after  prohibiting  all  rent  to  be 
paid  them,  and  caufing  their  granaries  to  be  locked 
up,  appointed  a  new  convocation  to  confer  with 
him  upon  his  demand.  The  king  hoped  a  little 
refledion  would  have  brought  the  clergy  to  obe¬ 
dience;  but  Robert  de  Winchelfea,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  told  him,  in  the  name  of  the  vwho!e 
body,  “  That  the  clergy  owed  obedience  to  two 
fovereigns,  the  one  fpiritual,  the  other  temporal; 
but  their  duty  bound  them  to  a  much  drider  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  former  than  the  latter;  nor  could 
they  comply  in  oppofition  to  their  fpiritual  fo- 
vereign.”  Edward,  though  highly  enraged,  con¬ 
cealed  his  refentment;  but  told  them,  that  as  they 
refufed  to  aflilt  the  civil  power,  they  were  unworthy 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  it;  and  he  would  there¬ 
fore  put  them  out  of  the  protedion  of  the  laws. 
This  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  Orders 
were  iffued  to  the  judges,  to  receive  no  caufes 
which  the  clergy  brought  before  them ;  to  hear 
and  determine  luch  only  in  which  they  were 
defendants;  to  do  jullice  to  every  mail  ao-aind 
them,  but  to  do  them  jullice  againll  no  one.  °The 
clergy  were  foon  reduced  to  a  miferable  fituation. 
The  want  of  fubfiftence  would  not  permit  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  houfes  or  convents;  and  if  they 
went  abroad  to  obtain  fupport,  they  were  robbed  of 
their  horfes  and  clothes,  infulted  by  every  ruffian, 
and  unable  to  obtain  redrefs  from  the  mod  violent 
infults.  The  primate  himfelf  was  attacked  on  the 
highway,  dripped  of  every  thing  about  him,  and 
reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  boarding  with  onlv  a 
fingle  fervant,  in  the  houfe.of  a  country  clergyman. 
Meanwhile  the  king  remained  an  indifferent  fpec- 
tator  of  all  thefe  ads  of  violence,  and  conniving  at 
his  officers,  in  any  immediate  injury  on  the  prielts, 
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took  ample  vengeance  on  them  for  refuting  to 
comply  with  his  demands.  This  politic,  though 
harfh  treatment,  at  laft  broke  the  f'pirits  of  the 
clergy.  The  whole  province  of  York,  which  was 
molt  in  danger  from  the  Scots,  had  voted  from  the 
firft  a  filth  of  their  moveables  ;  and  now  the  bilhops 
of  Ely,  Salifbury,  and  fome  others,  made  a  com- 
pofition  for  the  fecular  clergy  within  their  fees ;  and 
agreed,  infiead  of  paying  a  fifth,  by  which  they 
would  have  difobeyed  the  pope,  to  depofit  a  fum 
equivalent  to  it  in  a  church  appointed,  from  whence 
the  king  s  officers  took  it.  Many  convents  and 
clergymen  made  a  payment  of  a  like  fum,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  protection  ;  and  very  few  eccle- 
fialtics  in  the  kingdom  appeared  willing  to  fuffer 
this  new  fpecies  of  perfecution,  for  the  fake  of  their 
religious  privileges. 

But  the  fum  granted  by  parliament  was  not 
fufficient  to  anfwer  the  king’s  necefiities,  and  that 
raifed  by  the  clergy  came  in  flowly.  Edward, 
therefore,  to  obtain  farther  fupplies,  had  recourfe 
to  the  moft  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  meafures. 
He  limited  the  merchants  in  the  quantity  of  wool 
allowed  to  be  exported ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
forced  them  to  pay  him  a  duty  of  forty  (hillings  a 
fack,  which  was  computed  t.o  be  much  above  the 
fifth  of  the  value.  He  feized  all  the  reft  of  the 
wool,  as  well  as  all  the  leather  in  the  kingdom, 
and  difpofed  of  them  for  his  own  benefit.  He  re¬ 
quited  the  fhenffs  of  each  county  to  fupply  him 
with  two  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat,  and  as  many 
of  oats,  which  he  permitted  them  to  feize  where 
they  could  find  them.  The  cattle,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  neceffary  for  fupplying  his  army,  were  taken 
away  without  the  confent  of  their  owners ;  and 
though  he  promifed  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  all  thofe 
commodities  he  had  plundered  from  the  people, 
they  faw  but  little  probability  of  his  ever  performing 
his  engagements.  By  fuch  illegal  ads  he  (hewed  a 
difregard  to  the  principles  of  "the  feudal  law,  by 
which  all  the  lands  of  his  kingdom  were  held,  in 
order  to  increafe  his  army,  and  to  enable  him  to 
Support  that  great  effort  which  he  propofed  to  make 
againft  France ;  for  he  required  the  attendance  of 
every  proprietor  of  land,  poffeffed  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year,  even  if  he  held  not  of  the  crown,  nor  was 
obliged  by  the  tenor  of  his  'eftate  to  perform  any 
fuch  fervice. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  perfonal  regard  en¬ 
tertained  in  general  for  the  king,  thefo  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  raifed  murmurs  among  all  orders  of  men; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  fome  of  the  great  nobi¬ 
lity,  jealous  of  their  own  privileges,  gave  both 
countenance  and  authority  to  thefe  complaints. 
Edward  having  affembled  an  army  on  the  fea-coaff, 
which  he  propofed  to  fend  into  Gafcony,  while  he 
himfelf  in  perfon  intended  to  invade  Flanders, 
\vould  have  put  thofe  forces  under  the  command 
of  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  the  con- 
ftable,  and  Roger  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  marlhal 
of  England.  But  thefe  two  noblemen  refufed  to 
execute  his  orders,  affirming,  that  they  were  only 
obliged  by  their  office  to  attend  his  perfon  in  the 
wars.  A  violent  altercation  enfued  ;  and  Edward, 
in  the  height  of  his  paffion  addreffing  the  conftable^ 
exclaimed,  “  Sir  earl,  be  gone,  you  (hall  either 
go  or  hang.  ’  “  By  God,  Sir  king,”  replied' 

Hereford,  “  I  will  neither  go’  nor  hang and 
immediately  drew  off,  in  company  with  the  marftial, 
and  above  thirty  other  confiderable  barons.  The 
king,  being  thus  oppofed,  laid  afide  his  defign  of 
an  expedition  againft  Guienne,  and  affembled  the 
forces  which  he  himfelf  intended  to  take  into 
Flanders.  But  the  two  earls,  irritated  by  the 
conteft,  declared,  that  none  of  their  anceftors  had 
ferved  in  that  country,  and  refufed  to  perform  the 
duty  ot  their  office  in  muflering  the  army.  Ed¬ 
ward,  now  thinking  it  prudent  to  proceed  with 
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moderation,  inftead  of  attainting  the  earls,  ap¬ 
pointed  Thomas  de  Berkley,  and  Geoffrey  de 
Greyneville,  to  aeft  as  conftable  and  marftial.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himfelf  with  the 
church  ;  and  taking  the  primate  into  favour,  made 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Reginald  de  Grey,  tutor 
to  the  prince,  whom  he  intended  to  make  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  abfence.  He  even  corf- 
defeended  to  affemble  a  great  number  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  to  whom  he  made  an 
apology  for  his  paft  conduct,  pleading  the  urgerft 
necefiities  of  the  crown ;  his  extreme  want  of 
money ;  his  engagements  both  from  honour  and 
interefi:  to  fupport  his  allies  abroad  ;  promifing,  if 
he  ever  returned  in  fafety,  to  redrefs  all  their 
grievances,  and  to  make  full  fatisfaftion  to  his 
fubjeCts  for  all  their  Ioffes.  Meanwhile  he  intreated 
them  to  fufpend  their  animofities;  to  judge  of 
him  by  his  future  condud;  to  remain  faithful  to 
his  government;  and,  fhould  he  perifh  in  the 
prefent  war,  to  preferve  their  allegiance  to  his 
Ion.  ( 

The  two  earls,  by  thefe  prudent  meafures,  were 
convinced,  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  in 
•them  to  carry  their  refentments  farther  than  they 
were  warranted  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
They  therefore  contented  themfelves  with  drawing 
up  a  remonftrance,  which  was  prefented  to  the  king 
at  Winchelfea,  when  he  was  ready  to  embark  for 
Flanders.  Edward  again  promifed  them  redrefs 
as  foon  as  he  returned  to  England;  and  added, 
that  he  hoped  thofe  nobles  who  had  declined  leadl 
ing  his  army,  would  make  no  attempts  upon  his 
crown  or  kingdom  during  his  abfence.  However, 
the' barons  were  fa-j  from  being  fatisfied  with  the  - 
king’s  verbal  declarations ;  and  he  had  hardly 
landed  on  the  continent,  before  the  conftable  and 
marfhal  infilled  on  a  confirmation  both  of  the 
gieat  chatter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forefts.  Ed¬ 
ward  was  very  defirous  of  putting  it  off  till  his 
return  ;  but  the  parliament,  which  had  been  af¬ 
fembled  at  London  by  his  order,  joined  with  the 
difeontented  barons,  and  the  two  charters  being 
fent  over  to  Flanders,  the  king  confirmed  them  in 
prefence  of  all  the  prelates  and  nobility  in  his 
army :  yet  fo  great  was  his  reluctance  and  refent- 
ment  on  account  of  this  compulfive  ad,  that  a 
(hort  time  after  he  applied  to  the  pope  to  abfoJve 
him  from  his  oath  touching  this  matter. 

Edward  did  not  land  in  Flanders  .  ' 

fill  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  *298.^ 

for  executing  any  plan  of  importance.  The  earl 
of  Handers,  who  had  joined  in  a  league  with 
Edward,  foon  experienced  the  refentment  of  the 
French  monarch.  Lifle,  St.  Omer,  Courtray,  and 
Ypres,  were  already  wrefted  from  him ;  and  many 
more  of  the  principal  places  in  his  dominions 
were  threatened  with  the  fame  fate.  The  arrival 
® ,  Edward,  indeed,  put  a  flop  to  the  fuccefs  of 
rhilip ;  but  the  two  kings,  inftead  of  venturing  a 
deeffive  battle,  agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  years ; 
and  entered  into  mutual  engagements  of  fubmittin^ 
their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  holy  fee  : 
yet  as  both  monarchs  were  jealous  of  their  prero¬ 
gative,  they  took  care  to  infert  in  the  reference, 
that  they  did  not  fubmit  their  differences  to  his 
decifion,  from  any  right  the  pope  might  pretend 
by  virtue  of  his  pontifical  character,  but  merely 
by  their  own  confent  as  to  a  private  perfon.  The 
pope  foon  gave  his  fentence,  which  feemed  to  have 
been  didated  more  by  paffion  than  cool  judgment. 

He  commanded  not  only  a  reftitution  of  Guienne, 
but  alfo  the  places  that  had  been  taken  from  the* 
earl  of  Flanders.  Philip  was  defirous  of  compre¬ 
hending  John  Baliol  and  the  Scots  in  this  treaty  ; 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufed  by  Edward.  At 
laft  the  two  monarchs  compromifed  the  matters  in 
difpute,  by  making  mutual  facrifices  to  each  other. 

R  r  Edward 
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Edward  abandoned  his  ally,  the  earlofFUnders ; 
and  Philip  gave  up  the  Scots.  This  1S  n05_J 
only  time  the  interefts  of  allies  have  been  acri 
on  the  altar  of  ambition.  The  fentence  of  Bom- 
face  was,  however,  regarded,  and  the  treaty - 
mented  by  a  double  marriage ;  that  o  Edward 

with  Margaret,  Philip’s  filter ;  and  that  of  thc  Prl 
of  Wales  with  Ifabella,  daughter  of  the  French 

^kuhe  mean  time  the  affairs  of  Scotland  took  an 
unexpected  turn.  Edward  had  not  been  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  he  had  in¬ 
truded  the  civil  adminiftration.  Warrenne,  earl  ot 
Surry,  to  whom  the  chief  authority  had  been  dele¬ 
gated,  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  prudence,  virtue, 
and  abilities ;  but  his  ill  Hate  of  health  obliged 
him  to  return  to  England.  At  his  departure  the 
reins  of  government  were  delivered  to  William  de 
Ormefby,  chief  judiciary,  and  Creffingham,  the  trea¬ 
surer.  The  former  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  rigour 

and  feverity  of  his  temper  ;  and  the  latter  by  his 
avarice.  Perfons  of  fuch  Charaders  were  ill  adapted 
to  the  talk  for  which  they  were  employed  ;  and  a 
very  fmall  military  force  was  at  the  command  ot 
thefe  minifters,  to  fecure  their  precarious  authority. 
Inftead  of  making  ufe  of  lenient  meafures  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  Scots  to  the  yoke,  they  treated  them  as  a 
conquered  people;  and  made  them  feel  the  lull 
weight  of  the  fervitude  under  which  they  were  op- 
preffed.  This  exafperated  the  whole  nation;  and 
the  Scots  refolved  on  another  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  their  liberties. 

William  Wallace,  a  gentleman  of  fmall-  fortune, 
but  defcended  from  an  antient  family,  was  one  or 
the  firft  who  undertook  the  defence  of  his  country. 
He  was  of  gigantic  ftature ;  remarkable  tor  heroic 
courage,  and  difinterefted  magnanimity ;  patient  to 
a  miracle  under  the  extremes  of  hunger,  heat,  and 
cold;  without  infolence  when  fuccefsful ;  his  ge-  I 
nius  always  dictating  the  means  of  combating  for¬ 
tune,  and  his  temperance  always  improving  her 
favours.  By  his  example  he  effeded,  what  he 
could  not  prefcribe  by  his  power.  The  love  of 
his  country  commanding  his  paffions,  though  of 
themfelves  impetuous;  and  his  duty  controlling  his 
ambition,  though  naturally  unbounded.  He  had 
retired  to  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the 
government ;  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
fmall  chofen  band,  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Englifli.  The  fame  of  his  exploits  increafed 
the  number  of  his  followers,  which  daily  fwelled, 
'and  were  indefatigable  in  harrafling  their  op- 
preffors.  Wallace  now  put  his  little  band  in  mo¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  governors  ; 
but  Ormefby  and  Creffingham,  apprized  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  fled  into  England.  Elated  at  this  fuccefs, 
the  Scots  flew  to  arms ;  and  fome  of  the  principal 
barons,  among  whom  were  the  biftiop  of  Glafgow, 
the  carl  of  Carrick,  with  the  families  of  Stuart  and 
Douglas,  who  openly  countenanced  the  party  of 
Wallace. 

Warrenne,  earl  of  Surry,  was  now  fufficiently 
alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  by  the  cele¬ 
rity  of  his  motions,  what  'he  had  loft  by  negled. 
He  entered  Annandale,  and  came  up  with  the 
Scottifti  army  at  Irvine,  before  they  were  fuffi¬ 
ciently  formed.  The  number  of  his  forces  con¬ 
fided  of  forty  thoufand  men.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
nobles,  alarmed  at  their  fituation,  and  thinking  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  Englifli,  made 
their  fubmiffion,  and  obtained  a  pardon.  Never- 
thelefs  Wallace,  at  the  head  of  a  choice  body  of 
followers,  who  had  all  bound  themfelves  by  an 
oath  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  ef¬ 
fected  -the  liberty  of  their  country,  retired  before 
the  capitulation  was  figned,  and  poffeffed  them¬ 
felves  of  an  advantageous  port  above  the  monaftery 
of  Cambufkenneth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir¬ 


ling.  Warrenne  having  continued  his  march,  dif- 
covered  the  enemy  on  the  oppofite  bank  ot  the 
Forth  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  perceived  the  danger 
of  attacking  them  in  this  polition,  efpecially  as  a 
bridge  over  the  Forth  was  lo  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
admit  two  men  a-breafl.  Sir  llichard  Lundy,  a 
Scotchman  of  birth  and  family,  but  a  firm  adherent 
to  the  Englifli,  defired  a  party  of  five  hundred 
horfe,  and  a  proportional  body  of  foot,  might  be 
put  under  his  command,  promifing  to  pals  the 
river  at  a  ford  a  few  miles  above,  and  to  fall  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at¬ 
tention  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  palfed  the 
bridge.  This  prudent  defign  was  rejected  by  the 
continual  folicitations  of  the  impatient  Crefling- 
ham,  who  being  aduated  both  by  perfonal  and 
national  animofities  againft  the  Scots,  urged  the 
earl  of  Surry  to  attack  them  immediately;  exclaim¬ 
ing  loudly  againft  all  delays  as  expenfive  and  dif- 
honourable.  Warrenne,  who  confidered  thefe  re¬ 
flections  as  cenfures  upon  his  own  conduct,  iffued 
out  his  orders  for  the  army  to  pafs  the  bridge. 
But  he  paid  dear  for  his  temerity.  Wallace  allowed 
fuch  a  number  of  the  Englifh  to  pafs  over  as  he 
was  confident  he  could  conquer ;  and  then  attacked 
them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to 
pieces,  or  pufhed  into  the  river,  where  they  pe- 
riftied.  Near  five  thoufand  men  fell  in  this  action. 
Creffingham  was  among  the  flain ;  whofe  memory 
being  extremely  odious  to  the  Scots,  they  flayed 
his  dead  body,  and  made  girths  and  faddles  of  his 
fkin.  Warrenne,  after  this  defeat,  finding  the 
remains  of  his  army  which  had  been  fpedators  of 
the  deftrudion  of  their  countrymen  quite  difpirited, 
was  obliged  to  march  fouthward,  and  retire  into 

England.  . 

Wallace  was  now  declared  regent  ot  the  king¬ 
dom,  during  the  captivity  of  Baliol,  and  the  Scots 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  join  his  ftandard ;  when, 
finding  that  unfavourable ,  feafons,  and  the  de- 
ftrudive  fword,  had  produced  a  famine  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  perfuaded  his  army  to  march  into  England, 
to  which  propofal  of  their  brave  general  they  joy¬ 
fully  confented ;  and  the  caftles  of  Roxborough 
and  Berwick,  after  a  feeble  refiftance,  opened  the 
Scots  a  free  paffage  into  Northumberland;  on 
which  Wallace,  invading  the  northern  counties 
during  winter,  laid  every  place  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword  ;  and  having  extended  the  fury  of  his  ravages 
on  all  Tides  without  oppofition  as  far  as  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Durham,  he  marched  back  into  his  own 
country  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  crowned  with 
honour. 

Edward,  informed  of  thefe  events,  haltened  his 
return  to  England,  in  order  not  only  to  wipe  off 
this  difgrace  by  his  activity  and  valour,  but  to  re¬ 
cover  Scotland,  the  fovereignty  of  which  he  always 
confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign.  On  his 
return,  he  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  murmurs  of 
his  people  by  conceffions  and  promifes.  He  order¬ 
ed  a  ftrid  account  of  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  other 
commodities  which  had  been  violently  feized  before 
his  departure,  to  be  taken,  in  order  that  the  owners 
might  receive  fatisfadion ;  he  reftored  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  the  privilege  of  chufing  their  own 
magiftrates,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  father’s  reign ;  having  affembled 
a  parliament  at  York,  he  figned  voluntarily  the  two 
charters,  together  with  additional  ftatutes  in  favour 
of  liberty,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  publicly  for 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  whole  nation.  1  his  was 
done  with  great  formality;  and  the  biftiop  ol  Cat- 
lifle  denounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  all  perfons  who  ftiould  dare  to  violate  the 
two  great  charters. 

Thefe  popular  ads  made  him  entire  matter  of 
his  fubjeds  affedions.  They  appeared  to  have  but 
one  heart ;  and  flocking  to  his  ftandard,  the  king 

found 
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found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
fighting  men.  It  was  impoffible  for  the  Scots  to 
oppofe  Edward,  fupported  by  fuch  an  army,  with¬ 
out  a  perfed:  union  among  themfelves ;  but  this 
was  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Divifions  and  envy 
had  taken  place  among  that  unhappy  people.  The 
noblemen,  defeended  from  the  royal  line,  inftead 
of  looking  upon  the  patriotic  virtues  of  Wallace 
with  admiration,  and  joining  in  a  glorious  emula¬ 
tion  in  the  fervices  of  their  country,  threw  out  the 
mod  ungenerous  reflections  upon  his  conduct,  and 
even  charged  him  with  a  delign  of  feizing  the 
crown.  They  chofe  rather  to  behold  their  country 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  perpetual  bondage, 
than  fee  themfelves  eclipfed  by  a  perfon  of  inferior 
birth.  Wallace  faw  the  fatal  confequences  that 
mud  attend  thefe  divifions.  That  brave  man, 
dreading  led  intedine  difeords  diould  ruin  the 
common  caufe,  refigned  his  authority;  retaining 
only  the  command  of  his  chofen  followers,  who 
being  accudomed  to  victory  under  his  banner, 
refuted  to  follow  any  other  leader  into  the  field. 
The  liberty  of  his  country,  not  a  love  of  power, 
or  the  cravings  of  ambition,  had  called  him  from 
his  private  dation ;  and  the  real  patriot  willingly 
facrificed  the  latter  to  preferve  the  former.  On  his 
refignation,  the  chief  command  of  the  army  de¬ 
volved  on  the  deward  of  Scotland,  and  Cummin 
of  Badenoch,  men  of  high  birth,  under  whom  the 
nobility  more  willingly  refolved  to  defend  their 
country.  The  two  commanders  collecting  their 
forces  from  every  quarter,  fixed  their  dation  at 
Falkirk,  where  they  propofed  to  wait  for  the 
Englifh;  and  Wallace  was  at  the  head  of  his 
own  band  which  aCted  under  his  command.  The 
army  of  the  Scots  were  compofed  of  pikemen  in 
the  front,  and  the  intervals  between  their  three  di¬ 
vifions  were  interlined  with  archers.  Dreading  the 
advantage  the  Englifh  might  obtain  by  the  great 
fuperiority  of  their  cavalry,  they  endeavoured  to 
fecure  their  front  by  pallifadoes  tied  together  with 
ropes. 

When  Edward  arrived  in  fight  of  the  Scots,  he 
was  pleafed  with  having  an  opportunity  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  finidi  the  war  by  one  decifive  droke; 
and  having  divided  his  army  alfo  into  three  bodies, 
led  them  to  the  attack.  It  was  begun  by  the 
Englidi  archers^  who  poured  a  fhower  of  arrows 
upon  the  enemy.  The  Scottifh  bowmen,  unable 
to  fupport  the  fury  of  the  Englifh,  were  driven 
from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  daughter.  The 
archers  purfued  their  advantage;  and  pouring  in 
their  arrows  among  the  pikemen  threw  them  into 
diforder,  which  was  improved  by  the  cavalry,  and 
a  general  rout  enfued,  attended  with  the  molt 
dreadful  carnage. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fix,  with  any  certainty,  the 
exaCt  number  that  fell  in  this  remarkable  battle. 
Some  hidorians  make  the  amount  not  lefs  than 
fifty,  and  others  fixty  thoufand;  but  there  are 
thofe  who  have  reduced  the  account  to  twenty 
thoufand.  This  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that 
the  Scots  never  differed  a  greater  lofs,  nor  ever 
experienced  a  defeat  that  feemed  pregnant  with 
more  deftrueftive  confequences.  This  memorable 
battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  July,  one  thoufand,  two  hundred,  and  ninety- 
eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

Wallace,  by  his  military  fkill  and  prefence  of 
mind,  amidft  this  general  rout,  kept  his  troops 
together ;  and  having  croffed  the  Carron,  which 
during  the  engagement  lay  in  his  rear,  marched 
lcifurely  along  the  bank  of  that  fmall  river,  which 
protected  him  from  the  enemy.  Young  Bruce, 
who  had  hitherto  ferved  in  the  Englifh  army,  ap- 
peared  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river;  and, 
diftinguifhing  the  Scottifh  hero  by  the  height  of 
his  flature,  and  his  majeftic  port,  called  out  and 


Idefired  a  fhort  conference  with  him.  He  now  re- 
prefented  to  Wallace  the  fruitlefs  and  ruinous  cn- 
terprize  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  bend  at  leaff  his  inflexible  fpirit 
to  the  fuperior  merit,  and  fuperior  fortune  of  Ed¬ 
ward.  He  infilled  on  the  unequal  contefl  between 
a  weak  Hate  deprived  of  its  head,  and  agitated  bv 
internal  difeord;  and  a  powerful  nation,  conduced 
by  the  mod  martial  monarch  of  the  age,  poffeffed 
of  every  refource  either  for  drawing  out  the  war, 
or  pu fhing  it  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  If  the  love 
of  his  country  was  the  only  motive  for  his  perfe- 
verance,  his  obftinacy  could  have  no  other  ten¬ 
dency  than  that  of  prolonging  her  mifery.  If  he 
carried  his  private,  views  to  grandeur  arid  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  would  do  well  to  refleCt,  that  if  even 
Edward  fhould  withdraw  his  army,  it  fiifficiently 
appeared  from  part  experience  that  fo  many 
haughty  nobles,  proud  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
their  family,  would  never  fubmit  to  perfonal 
merit,  whofe  fuperiority  they  were  lefs  inclined  to 
regard  as  an  objeCt  of  admiration,  than  as  a  re¬ 
proach  and  injury  to  themfelves.  In  anfwer  to 
thefe  exhortations  Wallace  replied,  that  if  he  had 
hitherto  acted  alone  in  the  character  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  his  country,  it  was  only  becaufe  no  fecond, 
or,  what  he  much  rather  wilhed,  no  leader  had 
yet  appeared  to  place  himfelf  in  that  honourable 
ftation:  that  the  nobility  alone  were  to  blame, 
and  particularly  Bruce  himfelf,  who,  uniting  dig¬ 
nity  of  family  to  perfonal  merit,  had  deferted  the 
poft  which  the  powerful  calls  of  nature  and  fortune 
invited  him  toaffume:  that  the  Scots,  with  fuch  a 
leader,  would,  by  their  unanimity  and  concord, 
furmount  the  difficulties,  great  as  they  were,  under 
which  they  at  prefent  laboured;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  late  lofs,  might  hope  to  oppofe,, 
with  fuccefs,  the  utmoft  power  and  abilities  of 
Edward:  that  heaven  itfelf  could  not  prefent  a 
more  glorious  earthly  prize  before  the  view,  either 
of  ambition  or  virtue,  than  the  joining  in  one 
objedt,  the  defence  of  national  independence  with 
the  acquifition  of  royalty;  and  that  as  the  intereft 
of  his  country  could  never  be  promoted  with  the 
facrifice  of  liberty,  he  himfelf  was  fully  refolved  to 
prolong,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  not  her  mi¬ 
fery,  but  her  freedom;  and  was  defirous  that  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  the  exiftence  of  the  natipn, 
might  be  brought  to  a  period,  when  they  could  no 
otherwife  be  preferved  than  by  receiving  the  chains 
of  a  haughty  conqueror.  Thefe  fentiments  made 
a  deep  impreffion  on  the  generous  mind  of  Bruce. 
They  were  inftantly  conveyed  from  the  bread:  of 
one  hero  to  that  of  the  other.  Repenting  of  his 
engagements  with  Edward,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  honourable  path  Wallace  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  fecretly  refolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  firft 
opportunity  of  embracing  the  caufe  of  his  oppreffed 
country. 

Enraged  at  their  late  defeat,  the  Scots  ftill  main¬ 
tained  the  conteft  for  liberty ;  but  being  fully 
fenfible  of  the  great  inferiority  of  their  ftrength, 
they  endeavoured  to  procure  affiftance  from  France ; 
yet  in  vain  they  implored  the  prote&ion  of  Lewis, 
who  had  abandoned  them  to  the  fury  of  their  con¬ 
queror  by  his  late  treaty.  However,  they  were 
more  fuccefsful  in  their  application  to  Boniface. 
That  pontiff,  who  feemed  determined  to  carry  the 
power  of  the  papal  chair  to  the  moft  extravagant 
height,  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward ;  in  which,  after 
confuting  the  pretenfions  of  that  monarch  to  the 
fuperiority  of  Scotland,  advanced  claims  ftill  more 
abfurd  in  their  room.  He  afferted,  with  a  Angular 
degree  of  confidence,  that  he,  the  pope,  was  true 
liege  lord  of  Scotland;  that  his  right  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  Edward, 
aftonifhed  and  offended,  was  at  firft  difpofed  to 
treat  the  pontiff’3  letter  with  contempt;  but  fearing 
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the  blind  zeal  of  the  people  m'ght  Ocearion,  d  - 
orders  in  the  nation,  and  interrupt  his  de  igns  P 
Scotland,  he  wrote  an  anfweir  to  the  pope  s  ep  U  , 
wherein  he  advanced  claims  at  f  ^  t h‘ 

rical  as  thofe  of  his  hohnefs.  ^e  deduced  the 
fuperiority  of  England  over  Scotland  Lonvthe  time 
of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  he  faid,  r  oun i  e ' 

Britifh  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Eh  and  Samuel 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  fad,  confirmed  by  antient 
records,  that  the  kings  of  England  had  often  made 
grants  of  Scotland  to  their  fubje&s,  and  had  de¬ 
throned  their  monarchs  as  vafials,  when  they  re¬ 
belled  a  gain  ft  them.  He  recited,  with  great  os¬ 
tentation,  the  homage  which  William  had  done  to 
Henrv  II.  but  mentioned  not  the  abolition  or  that 
extorted  deed  by  Richard  I.  Thefe  pretenfions,  ab- 
furd  as  they  were,  one  hundred  and  four  barons 
affembled  at  Lincoln,  confirmed.  They  alfo  agreed 
to  fend  them  to  Boniface;  but  took  particular 
care  to  prevent  this  a<5t  from  affording  the  fmalleft 
pretext  for  his  holinefs  to  make  it  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  claim  to  a  fuperiority  over  England. 

They  therefore  annexed  a  pofitive  declaration, 
that  though  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  thele 
proofs  to  him  as  a  man,  they  did  not  authorize 
him  to  ad  the  part  of  a  judge.  "  The  crown  of 
England,”  added  they,  "  is  free,  nor  will  we  luL 
fer  even  the  king  himfelf  to  relinquifh  its  indepen¬ 
dency.”  A  fentiment  which  ftiould  be  engraven 
on  the  memory,  and  cherifhed  among  the  im¬ 
mutable  laws  of  nature  in  the  bread  of  every 

Enghfhman.  ' 

Notwithftanding  Edward  had  ob- 
A.D.  i  303.  j-ajne(j  f0  complete  a  vidory  as  that 
of  Falkirk,  the  reduction  of  Scotland  was  tar  from 
being  perfeded.  After  the  Englifh  army  had  re¬ 
duced  the  fouthern  provinces,  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions  obliged  them  to  retire  in  1299,  and  to  leave 
the  northern  counties  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
Wallace  continued  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
party;  and  frefh  forces  joining  them,  they  made 
meurfions  into  the  fouthern  counties,  which  Ed¬ 
ward  imagined  he  had  fubdued.  An  army  was 
now  formed  under  Cummin,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  regent  on  the  refignation  of  Wallace. 
Thefe  marched  to  Bigger,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  John  de  Seagrave,  whom  Edward 
had  left  guardian  of  Scotland,  affembled  all  the 
Englifh  forces  in  that  kingdom  to  oppofe  the  Scots; 
but  perceiving  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure 
the  neceffary  quantity  of  provifions  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  in  a  body,  he  feparated  them  into  three 
divifions:  the  firft  was  commanded  by  himfelf  in 
perfon;  the  fecond  by  his  brother;  and  the  third 
by  Sir  Robert  Neville.  The  regent,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  reparation,  advanced,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  to  attack  Seagrave’s  divifion,  which 
lay  at  Roflin,  about  fixteen  miles  from  the  Scottifh 
camp.  When  dawn  appeared,  the  Englifh  difeo- 
vered  Cummin’s  forces  in  full  march  to  attack 
them;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  neceffary 
preparations;  fo  that  the  Scots  fell  upon  them 
before  they  could  form  in  order  of  battle,  and  ob-  | 
tained  an  eafy  vidory;  a  few  only  efcaped  by  flying 
to  the  fecond  divifion,  informing  them  at  once  of 
their  defeat,  apd  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
commander  inftantly  drew  up  his  men,  and  led 
them  on  diredly  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Scots,  elated  with  the  victory 
they  had  lately  acquired,  rufhed  upon  them  with 
great  intrepidity;  and  the  Englifh,  animated  by 
an  eagernefs  of  revenge,  maintained  a  brave  refin¬ 
ance.  The  ooriteft  was  bloody,  but  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  Scots,  who  broke  the  Englifh,  and 
chafed  them  to  the  third  divifion,  which  was  ad¬ 
vancing  in  .a  hafty  march  to  fupport  their  compa¬ 
nions/  The  Scots,  already  exhaufted  by  fatigue, 
and  their  ranks  confiderably  thinned  by  the  two 


former  adions,  would  willingly  have  declined  trie 
engagement.  They  pleaded  the  exceftive  labours 
they°had  already  undergone-,  rhey  pointed  to  their 
wounds  ;  and  delired  to  retire  while  it  was  yet  in 
their  power.  Cummin,  who  knew  tnat  a  rcticat 
was  now  impoffible,  reminded  them  or  the  glorious  ^ 
caufe  for  which  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  61 
the  Englifh,  the  glory  of  their  anceftors,  and  the 
d-ifgrace  of  flavery.  Tranfported  with  renewed 
vigour  by  the  perfuafive  arguments  of  their  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp  arming  them- 
felves  with  the  weapons  of  their  fiaughtered  ene¬ 
mies,  they  flood  boldly  the  ihock  of  a  third  en¬ 
gagement,  and  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  obtained 
the  vidory.  The  event  was  nor,  however,  inglo¬ 
rious  to  Neville;  for  he  refeued  Seagrave,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  firft  adion,  and  re¬ 
treated,  though  driven  off  the  field,  in  excellent 
order.  Thus  the  Scots  obtained  three  victories  in  ■ 
one  day,  the  fame  of  which,  added  to  the  favour¬ 
able  difpofition  of  the  people,  foon  enabled  the 
regent  to  take  all  the  fortreffes  in  rhe'fouth. 

^The  arduous  undertaking  of  the  conqueft  of 
Scotland  was  now  to  be  performed  over  again  by 
Edward,  and  he  prepared  for  it  with  the  utmoft: 
vigour.  His  forces  being  affembled  at  Iloxbo- 
rough,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  againft  which  the  Scots 
were  unable  to  make  any  refiflance.  A  powerful 
fleet  at  the  fame  time  coafted  the  fhores,  and  fup- 
plied  the  army  with  neceffary  provifions.  The  ene¬ 
my  had  no  other  refource  than  to  fly  for  fafety  to 
the  mountainous  parts  of  their  country;  while  Ed¬ 
ward  marched  fecurely  to  the  utmoft  boundaries 
of  the  ifland,  laying  wafte  the.  country  wherever  he 
came.  The  only  oppofttion  he  met  with  was  from 
two  or  three  cattles:  even  the  intrepid  Wallace,  - 
theugh  he  watched  narrowly,  the  motions  of  the’ 
Englifh  army,  found  few  opportunities  for  difplay- 
ing  his  valour.  Stirling  caftle  indeed  refilled  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  winter ;  nor  capitulated  till  the  month 
of  July  in  the  following  year.  The  capture  of  this- 
fortrefs  completed  Edward’s  fourth  expedition,  and 
third  conqueft  of  Scotland. 
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However,  there  remained  one  ob-  ^  q 
ftacle  to  be  removed  before  the  mo-  * 
narchy  of  Scotland  could  be  faid  to  be  abolifhed. 
The  gallant  Wallace  was  yet  unconcjuered.  A  few 
of  his  faithful  adherents  attended  him  from  moun¬ 
tain  to  mountain.  Rill  maintaining  that  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  was  their  boaft  and  pride,  the 
great  object  of  their  purfuit,  and  their  final  hope, 
fhould  victory  attend  their  arm’s.  ,  But  their  hopes’ 
were  blafted  by  one  bafe  act  of  treachery.  Edward 
had  iffued  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  carried 
arms  againft  him.  The  publication  of  this  caufed 
a  confiderable  defertion  in  the  hitherto  faithful 
band  of  Wallace;  in  confequence  whereof,  he  was- 
obliged  to  wander  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  in  order  to  keep  himfelf  concealed  from 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  his  enemies.  At  laft  that 
brave  patriot,  that  true  friend  of  his  country,  who 
determined,  amidft  univerfal  flavery,  to  maintain 
his  freedom,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward 
by  Sir  John  Monteith,  his  pretended  friend,  whom 
be  had  informed  of  the  place  in  which  he  concealed 
himfelf.  The  king,  whofe  natural  bravery  ought 
to  have  induced  him  to  refped  that  quality  in  an> 
enemy,  fubmitted  to  the  didates  of  barbarous 
policy,  and  with  a  view  of  over-awing  the  Scots 
by  an  example  of  unjuft  feverity,  ordered  him  to 
be  conduced  in  chains  to  London.  The  undaunted 
hero,  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  proceeded  thither 
through  prodigious  crouds,  affembled  to  gaze  on 
the  man  who  had  filled  the  whole  country  with 
terror.  The  day  alter  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  in  Weftminfter-haH,  where  he 
was  placed  upon  an  elevated  feat,  and  was  crowned 
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with  laurel,  which  he  truly  deferved  in  honour  of 
his  merit,  by  way  of  (difgraceful  meannefs  in  his 
judges!)  derifion  and,  infult.  On  his  being  ac- 
culed  of  treafon,  he  pleaded  not  guilty;  affirming, 
it  was  equally  abfurd  and  unjuft:  to  charge  him 
with  being  a  traitor  to  a  prince,  whofe  fovereignty 
he  had  never  acknowledged:  that  he  was  a  free¬ 
born  native  of  an  independent  nation;  and  as  he 
had  never  fworn  fealty  »to  Edward,  he  was  not 
fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  England.  But  his  plea 
being  over-ruled  by  the  court,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  fentenced  to  be  executed  as  a  traitor. 
This  fevere  fentence  was  carried  into  full  execu¬ 
tion;  and  after  this  brave  man  had  fufiered,  the 
divided  parts  of  his  body  were  hung  up  in  four  of 
the  principal  cities  of  England. 

Reader,  let  us  here  paufe  a  little.  A  fingle  tear 
from  the  humane  heart  and  pitying  eye,  will  not 
be  thought  too  great  a  tribute,  I  know  it  will  nor, 
by  every  generous  Briton,  over  the  fate  of  ah 
honourable  Scotchman,  whofe  only  crime  feems  to 
have  been  a  brave  and  determined  oppofition  to 
one,  whom  he  deemed  a  rapacious  invader  of  his 
country's  freedom. 

.  jx  s  But  this  political  facrifice  of  the 
*  T3°  •  injured  fufferer,  did  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  defigned  by  Edward. 
The  Scots,  already  difgufted  at  the  innovations 
introduced  into  their  laws  and  government  by  the 
fword  of  their  conqueror,  were  now  exafperated  by 
the  injuftice  and  cruelty  exercifed  upon  Wallace. 
All  the  envy,  which  during  his  life-time  had  at¬ 
tended  that  gallant  leader,  being  now  buried  in  his 
grave,  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  Scotland,  and  the  patron  of  her  expiring  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  people,  ftimulated  by  refentment, 
were  every  where  difpofed  to  take  arms  againft  the 
Englifh  government;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
a  more  fortunate  leader  appeared,  who,  after 
fome  ftruggles,  conducted  them  to  vidtory  and 
to  liberty. 

Robert-  Bruce,  the  fon  of  that  Robert  who  had 
been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  had,  at 
his  father’s  death,  fucceeded  to  all  his  pretenfions; 
and  the  deceafe  of  John  Baliol  in  France,  about 
the  fame  time,  together  with  the  captivity  of 
Edward,  his  eldeft  fon,  feemed  to  open  an  extenfive 
field  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  this  young 
nobleman.  He  had  obferved,  that  the  Scots,  when 
the  right  to  the  crown  had  failed  in  the  males  of 
the  antient  royal  family,  had  been  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parties  between  the  houfes  of  Baliol 
and  Bruce,  and  that  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  had  tended  to  wean  them  from  the  former. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  Scots,  who  from  want 
of  a  leader  had  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  op- 
preflions  of  their  enemies,  would  unanimoufly  re¬ 
fort  to  his  ftandard,  and  feat  him  on  the  vacant 
throne.  This  young  nobleman  opened  his  mind 
to  Cummin,  with  whom  he  was  ftridtly  intimate, 
and  found  him,  as  he  imagined,  to  be  of  the  fame 
fentiments.  But  on  the  departure  of  Bruce,  who 
attended  Edward  to  London,  Cummin,  who  had 
either  diffembled  with  him,  or  from  reflecting  more 
coolly,  refolved  to  make  a  merit  of  betraying  him, 
and  revealed  the  fecret  to  the  king.  Edward  did 
not  however  immediately  commit  Bruce  to  prifon, 
becaufe  he  intended  to  feize,  at  the  fame  time,  his 
three  brothers,  who  refided  in  Scotland;  and  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  fetting  fpies  upon  him,  who 
were  ordered  to  watch  Briefly  all  his  motions.  A 
nobleman,  in  Edward’s  court,  Bruce’s  intimate 
friend,  was  informed  of  his  danger;  but  not 
daring,  while  he  was  encompaffed  with  fo  many 
watchful  eyes,  to  hold  converfation  with  him,  he 
had  recourfe  to  a  device  which  he  hoped  would 
give  him  Efficient  warning  of  his  danger.  He 
lent  him  by  a  fenvaiu  a  purfeofgoid,  and  a  pair 
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S  of  gih  fpurs,  which  he  pretended  to  have  borrowed 
of  him,  t ruffing  in  his  friend's  fagacity  to  difeover 
the  meaning.  Bruce  took  the  hint,  and  contrived 
the  means  of  his  efrape.  In  a  few  day3  he  arrived 
at  Dumfries,  in  Anandale,  and  had  the  happinefs 
to  find  there  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  and  among  the  reff,  John  Cummin,  his 
treacherous  friend.  He  informed  them  that  he  was 
come  to  live  or  die  with  them,  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  and  hoped  with  their  affif- 
tance,  to  redeem  the  Scots  from  the  indignities  they 
had  fo  long  fuffered,  under  the  tyranny  of  their  im¬ 
perious  matters;  that  the  facrifice  of  the  juft  claims 
of  his  family,  was  the  firft  injury  which  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  flavery  that  enfued;  and  by 
refuming  them,  he  afforded  the  joyful  profpedt  of 
recovering  their  antient  and  hereditary  indepen¬ 
dence,  from  the  fraudulent  ufurper:  that  all  their 
paft  misfortunes  had  folely  proceeded  from  their 
difunion;  and  they  would  fo  on  appear  formidable 
to  their  enemies,  if  they  would  now  follow  the 
ftandard  of  their  lawful  prince,  who  knew  no  me¬ 
dium  between  death  and  victory :  that  their  valour 
and  their  mountains,  which,  during  fo  many  ages, 
had  protected  their  liberty  from  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  would  ttill,  if  they  were  worthy  of 
their  generous  anceftors,  be  Efficient  to  defend 
them  againft  the  Englifh  tyrant:  that  it  did  not 
become  men,  born  to  the  moft  antient  indepen¬ 
dence  known  in  Europe,  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of 
any  mafters;  but  that  it  was  doubly  fatal  to  receive 
thofe,  who  being  irritated  with  the  higheft:  ani- 
mofity,  would  never  think  themfelves  fecure  in 
their  ufurped  dominion,  till  they  had  exterminated 
all  the  ancient  inhabitants;  and  that  being  reduced 
to  this  dreadful  extremity,  it  were  better  for  them 
to  die  at  once,  like  brave  men  with  fwords  in 
their  hands,  than  always  to  dread,  and  at  laft  un-* 
dergo,  the  fate  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  Wal¬ 
lace,  whofe  merit,  in  the  generous  defence  of  his 
country,  was  at  laft  rewarded  by  the  hands  of  an 
Englifh  executioner.  The  manly  fentiments  con¬ 
veyed  in  this  fpeech,  which  was  delivered  with  all 
the  ftriking  advantages  of  oratory,  affifted  with  a 
noble  deportment,  and  all  the  winning  graces  of 
.youth,  roufed  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  the 
principles  of  revenge;  who  declared  their  refolution 
of  feconding  his  patriotic  deiigns,  and  alferting  the 
undoubted,  rights  of  the  nation,  againft  their  com¬ 
mon  oppreifors.  Cummin  alone,  who  had  fecretly 
taken  his  meafures  with  the  king,  oppofed  this  ge¬ 
neral  determination;  endeavouring  to  fet  before 
them  the  folly  of  an  attempt,  pregnant  with  de- 
ftrudtion,  being  againft  the  power  of  England,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  prince  of  uncommon  abilities ;  he  added, 
that  nothing  but  the  moft  rigorous  punifhmenc 
could  be  expedted,  if  they  again  broke  their  oaths 
of  fealty,  and  fhook  off  their  allegiance  to  the  victo¬ 
rious  Edward.  Thefe  infinuations  were  little  reliffied 
by  Bruce  and  his  adherents.  He  had  already  been 
informed  of  Cummin’s  treachery,  and  faw  the  cer¬ 
tain  failure  of  all  his  fchemes  from  the  oppofition 
of  fo  powerful  a  leader.  He  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  this  obftacle  to  his  ambition  at 
the  expence  of  his  virtue.  Accordingly  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Cummin  on  the  diffolution  of  the  affemblyj 
attacked  him  in  the  cloifters  of  the  Grey-friars ; 
ran  him  through  the  body;  and  left  him  for  dead. 
Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatric,  one  of  Bruce’s  friends, 
afking  him  foon  after  if  the  traitor  was  flain;  “  I 
believe  fo,”  replied  Bruce.  “  And  is  that  a  mat¬ 
ter,”  replied  Kirkpatric,  “  to  be  left  to  conjecture? 

I  will  fecure  him.”  Then  drawing  his  dagger,  he 
ran  to  the  altar,  and  {tabbed  Cummin  to  the  heart. 
Hence  the  family  of  Kirkpatric  took  for  the  creft  of 
their  arms,  which  they  (till  wear,  a  hand  with  a 
bloody  dagger,  with  this  motto,  “  I  will  fecure 
him.”  This  deed  of  violence,  which  was  then  con«* 
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fidered  as  a  noble  achievement  of  patriotic  virtue, 
revived  the  fpirit  of  the  nation.  Bruce  And  his  ad¬ 
herents,  who  were  now  more  than  ever  o  jet  s  o 
Edward’s  refentment,  had  only  the  alternative  to 
conquer  or  perifh.  They  now  faw  that  fucceis  mu 
depend  alone-  on  their  determined  valour.  i  h e 
Scots  embraced  with  ardour  the  pleafing  hopes 
recovering  their  liberty.  The  Englifh  were  again 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  except  thofe  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  places  of  (Length  ,  an  ruce  wa 
folemnly  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  abbey  o 

Scone,  by  the  bifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  . 

Edward,  though  far  advanced  in  life,  felt  his 
bofom  glow  with  an  ardent  defire  of  revenge.  He 
difpatched  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  the  lords  Robert  Clifford,  and  Henry  Piercy, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  forces,  to  protect  the  lew 
remaining  friends  of  his  government  in  Scotland, 
while  he  himfelf  p replied  to  fupport  them  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  army.  Bruce  had  collcXcd  a  con- 
fid  erable  number  of  raw,  undifciplined  troops,  who 
,  were  encamped  at  Methven,  in  Perthfhire  without 
fufpeXing  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Pemoroke 
fur p rife d  them  in  the  night.;  and  the  Scots  were 
completely  routed.  Bruce  made  a  molt  gallant  ie- 
fi  fra  nee  -  was  thrice  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  as 
often  remounted  by  the  good  conduit  of  Sir  Simon 
Frazer-  but  at  length  was  obliged  to'retreat,  with 
a  few  of  his  adherents,  and  take  fhelter  in  the  weft- 
ern  ides.  Several  perfons  of  diftiliXion,  who  were 
taken  prifoners,  among  whom  are  numbered  Frazer 
the  earl  of  Athol,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Seton,  were 
immediately  executed  as  traitors.  .  ■  . 

A  few  days  after  this'  event  Edward  arrived  in 
Scotland,  to  triumph,  not  to  conquer;  tor  the  poor 
natives  in  general  fubmitted  to  him,  and  he  had 
little  to  do  but  to  punifh  their  fupenors.  He 
therefore  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  fending 
one  to  the  north,  under  the  command  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afflfted  by  the  earls  of  Lancafter  and 
Hereford.  Thefe  took  Bruce’s  caftle  at  Kildommy, 
where  they'made  prifoners  his  queen  and  fitter,  with 
many  of  his  principal  followers.  After  this  expe¬ 
dition  the  prince  and  his  father  met  at  Perth,  and 
all  Scotland  was  once  more  reduced  under  the 
cower  of  Edward  ;  yet  no  fubmiffions  could  appeafe  . 
his  hatred  of  thofe  who  had  made  any  refinance. 
The  executions  he  ordered  were  numberlefs.  His 
refentment  even  drove  him  to  unmanly  fury.  Lady 
Mary  Campbell,  fitter  to  Bruce,  and  the  countefs 
of  Buchan,  he  enclofed  in  wooden  cages,  and  hung 
over  the  walls,  the  one  at  Roxborough,  and  the 
other  at  Berwick,  as  a  fpeXacle  for  the  rude  popu¬ 
lace.  However,  Edward,  notwithftanding  fo  many 
facrifices  were  daily  offered  to  his  ambition,  was 
very  uneafy  on  account  of  Bruce.  Bhis  prince  jay 
concealed  for  fome  time  in  the  iflc  °/cKau§hrJn; 
whence  he  font  Sir  fames  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert 
Boid  to  acquaint  his  friends,  that  he  was  Hill  alive: 
and  thefe  taking  up  arms,  he  fecretly  put  himfelf 
at  their  head,  and  cut  off  a  convoy  intended  for  an 
Englifh  corps  in  that  county.  His  followers  be¬ 
ing  by  this  exploit  equipped  with  arms,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  provifions,  he  attacked  the  caftle  of 
Tunberry,  which  he  took,  and  obliged  lord  Piercy, 
who  'commanded  in  thofe  parts,  to  retire  to  the 
fouthward.  This  aXion  was  performed  by  a  body 
of  only  four  hundred  men.  The  king  was  now  at 
Car lifle,  when  he  ordered  Thomas  and  Alexander, 
two  of  'Bruce’s  brothers,  who  were  taken  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  invade  Galloway,  to  be  executed.  He  was 
exonerated  to  find  his  febemes  difconcerted  by  a 
handful  of  wretches,  miferable  in  every  refpeX  that 
can  render  life  definable,  except  m  the  love  of  li¬ 
berty  an'd  heroic  actions.  He  could  not  think  ot 
the  re-appearance  of  Bruce,  but  with  the  greatqtt 
uneajineE  -  his  .reflexions  preyed  upon  his  fpmts, 
and  the '  pain  they  caufed  daily  increafed.  Ihe 


affairs  of  Scotland  were  much  altered  fince  the  time 
he  had  formed  the  laft  fcheme  for  its  eftabliffmnent. 
Severity  and  lenity  had  been  equally  ineffeXual ; 
and  neither  power  nor  policy  could  extingUifh  the 
fpark  which  ever  exift  in  minds  lefs  fearful  of  death 
than  dependence.  In  vain  was  every  corner  of  the 
two  kingdoms  filled  with  fanguinary  executions,  or 
dreadful  imprifonments.  The  (hackled  bodies  and 
mangled  limbs  of  the  Scots  infpired  their  unfubnfit- 
ting  countrymen  with  revenge  inftead  of  terror;  and 
late  as  the  feafon  was,  the  king  found  it  neceffary 
to  order  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lorn,  with 
a  body  of  veterans,  to  advance  in  fearch  of  Bruce 
and  his  party. 

To  thefe  painful  mortifications  was  added  an 
affliction  in  his  own  family,  which  afforded  Edward 
an  affeding  proof,  that  happinefs  will  not  frequently 
attend  the  ffeps  of  policy,  wifdom,  power,  and  hu¬ 
man  greatnefs.  He  beheld,  with  concern,  the  pro- 
flicacy  of  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  en¬ 
tirely  guided  by  Gavefton,  his  young  Gafcon  favour¬ 
ite.  Edward  had  feveral  times  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  break  the  infamous  connexion,  and  to  reclaim 
his  fon,  fometimes  by  paternal  admonitions,  at  others 
by  punifhments  bordering  on  feverity.  But  a  frefh 
infult  being  now  offered  to  the  bifhop  of  Chefter, 
the  king  refolved  to  proceed  in  a  legal  manner  againtt 
the  favourite,  and  it  was  determined  that  Piers 
Gavefion  fhould,  in  three  months,  embark  for  France, 
and  never  more  return  to  England,  without  the  king’s 
permiffion  or  command  ;  at  the  fame  time  heprder- 
ed  him  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  marks  a  year,  on 
condition  that  both  he  and  the  prince  fhould  fo¬ 
lemnly  fvvear  to  obferve  the  fentcnce  pronounced 
againtt  them. 

Bruce,  bleffed  with  a  genius  that  A  D 
taught  him  to  improve  under  afflic-  '  ’  ^  7* 

tions,  and  to  rife  (fill  greater  from  defeat,  perceiv¬ 
ing  thar  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  far  fuperior  to 
his  own,  intrenched  himfelf  on  the  brow  of  a  hill; 
but  obferving  the  highlanders,  under  Lord  Lorn, 
fetching  a  compafs  round  the  eminence  by  which 
he  mutt  foon  have  been  furrounded,  he  divided  his 
little  army  into  three  bodies,  and  ordered  them  to 
march  different  ways,  but  all  to  rendezvous,  by  a. 
certain  time,  in  the  wood  of  Glantroule,  near  Cum¬ 
nock.  This  retreat  being  happily  performed,  Bruce 
found  his  army  confiderably  increafed  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  new  friends,  and  he  obtained  feveral  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  enemy,  though  his  whole  force  did 
not  exceed  a  thoufiand  men.  With  thefe  however 
he  knew  fo  well  how  to  choofe  his  ground,  and 
watch  his  opportunity,  that  he  defeated  the  eari  of 
Pembroke,  and  attacked  a  party  under  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  after  a 
bloody  difpute,  that  nobleman  was  obliged  to  (hut 
himfelf  up  in  the  cattle  of  Ayre,  till  he  (hould  be 
relieved  by  Edward.  This  gleam  of  fuccefs  raifed 
the  Scots  from  defpair.  The  fire  of  freedom  ran 
from  bread:  to  bread,  and  Bruce,  in  a  fhort  time, 
found  his  army  increafed  to  feveral  thoufands,  by 
which  he  became  a  dangerous,  becaufe  a  defperate 

enemy.  ,  ,  . 

On  the  other  hand  Edward  made  preparations  for 

invading  Scotland,  with  more  fury  than  ever.  He 
refolved  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  Scots;  but  lived, 
not  to  carry  his  cruel  purpofe  into  execution.  Pie 
had  for  fome  time  been  affliXed  with  a  dyfentery, 
which  had  weakened  him  exceedingly  ;  yet  his  ea~ 
gernefs  to  finiih  the  reduXion  of  Scotland  differed 
him  not  to  continue  at  Carlifle.  His  army  being 
affembled,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  removed  by 
eafy  journeys,  unable  to  march  above  two  miles  a 
day.  Arriving  at  a  place,  called  Burgh,  upon  the 
fands  in  Cumberland,  he  found  nature  too  weak  to 
proceed  any  farther.  He  took  to  his  bed  ;  and  his 
dying  ejaculations,  if  we  may  credit  a  cotempo¬ 
rary  writer,  were  worthy  of  a  repentant  Chriftian. 

Having 
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Having  enjoined  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  with  his  laft  I 
breath  to  profecute  the  enterprize,  and  never  to  de- 
iift  till  Scotland  was  fubducd,  he  expired  on  the 
feventh  of  July,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  exceedingly  re- 
l'peded  and  beloved  by  his  fubjeds. 

By  his  firft  wife,  Eleanor  of  Caflile,  he  had  four 
fons;  but  Edward  his  heir  and  fucceffor  was  the 
only  one  who  furvived  him.  Pie  had  likewile  by 
the  fame  confort  eleven  daughters,  fix  of  whom 
died  in  their  infancy.  Eleanor  was  married  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Bar;  Joan  to  Gilbert  Clare,  ear!  of 
Gloucefler,  and  afterwards  to  Ralph  de  Monther- 
mez;  Margaret  to  John,  duke  of  Brabant;  Eliza¬ 
beth’ to  John,  earl  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  to 
Humphrey' de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford ;  Mary  was 
a  nun  at  Ambrefbury.  By  his  fecond  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet  of  France,  he  had  two  foils;  Thomas,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent;  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  named  Eleanor,  who  died  in  her  childhood. 

in  this  reign,  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  a  Bene- 
dittine  monk,  compiled  his  hiftory  of  England,  to 
whofe  labours  fubfequent  hiftorians  have  been 
greatly  indebted. 

The  tribute  paid  to  Rome,  of  a  thoufand  marks 
a  year,  to  which  John  had  fubjeded  the  kingdom, 
in  doing  homage  to  the  pope,  had  fince  his  rime 
been  regularly  paid;  but  the  vafTalage  was  con- 
ftantly  denied  ;  and  that  court,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence,  had  not  much  infilled  on  it.  This  money 
was  not  called  by  the  name  of  tribute,  but  that  of 
cehfus.  Edward  paid  it  always  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance;  having  fuffered  it  atone  time  to  be  in  ar- 
rear  for  fix  years,  and  at  another  for  eleven. 

In  fome  former  reigns  the  taxes  had  partly  con- 
lifted  of  feutages,  or  fums  to  exempt  the  vaffals  of 
the  crown  from  their  attendance  in  military  fervices, 
and  partly  in  fuch  a  proportion  of  moveables  as  the 
parliament  thought  fit  to  grant:  but  in  this  reign 
feutages  were  entirely  dropped,  and  the  king,  in 
lieu  thereof,  had,  from  time  to  time,  duties  upon 
exportations  and  importations;  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  was  generally  laid  by  parliament 
upon  wool. 

Character  of  Edward  I. 

He  was  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  populace 
by  his  exterior  appearance;  being  upon  the  whole, 
notwithftanding  the  remarkable  length  and  flender- 
nefs  of  his  legs,  of  a  graceful  perfon,  and  dignified 
afped;  having  regular  features,  with  ftrong, 
piercing  black  eyes.  But  his  folid  undemanding, 
and  thofe  political  virtues,  which  greatly  over¬ 
balanced  his  private  and  public  vices,  were  of  that 
calf,  as  could  not  fail  to  gain  him  the  approbation 
of  all  men  of  fenfe.  Endued  alike  with  perfonal 
bravery,  and  political  courage,  he  had  the  fpirit  to 
undertake,  and  refolution  to  accomplifh,  fome  of 
the  moft  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprifes,  that 
ever  were  attempted  by  any  Englilh  monarch. 
The  projects  which  he  formed  were  more  regularly 
conduced  and  more  conducive  to  the  folid  intereft 
of  his  kingdom,  than  thofe  undertaken  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  reign.  He  reltored  authority  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  difordered  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  father;  he 
maintained  the  laws  againft  the  efforts  of  his  tur¬ 
bulent  barons ;  he  fully  annexed  to  his  crown  the 
principality  of  Wales ;  and  he  took  the  wifeft  and 
moft  fpirited  meafures  for  reducing  Scotland  to  a 
like  condition.  The  equity  of  his  attempts  upon 
that  kingdom  has  been  juftly  queftioned  ;  but  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  the  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  muft  have  been  attended  with  the  moft  folid 
advantages  to  both,  we  fliall  perhaps  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  praife,  than  cenfure  his  conduct.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  his  character 
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fhould  be  thought  exceptionable  in  this  particular, 
his  country  obtained  the  moft  permanent  benefits 
from  his  heroic  virtues ;  and  he  was  confidered  all 
over  Europe  as  the  flower  of  chivalry.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  famous  for  his  civil  than  his  military  abilities. 
The  improvements  he  made  in  the  Englilh  law 
were  fo  grear,  that  he  received  the  appellation  of 
the  Englilh  Juffinian ;  as  under  him  the  civil  po¬ 
licy  of  England  was  not  only  purged  from  the  pol¬ 
lutions  of  former  reigns,  but  refined,  enlarged,  and 
confirmed.  The  numerous  fiatutes  paffed  in  this 
reign,  relatingto  the  chief  points  of  jurifprud.c'nce, 
became  conftant  and  durable  laws,  that  Hill  fubflft  ; 
while  the  regular  order  maintained  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their 
determinations.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  on  mentioning 
the  fudden  improvements  of  the  Engl i fh  laws,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  affbrts,  that,  till  his  days,  they 
had  not  received  any  conliderable  amendments. 
He  abolifhed  the  office  of  jufticiary,  who  he  thought 
poffeffed  too  much  power;  and  divided  the  court 
of  Exchequer  into  four  diftind  courts,  which  ma¬ 
naged  each  its  refpedive  branch  of  bufinefs.  He 
firft  eftablifhed  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace;  re- 
preffed  robberies  and  diforders  of  every  kind  ;  and 
encouraged  trade,  by  giving  merchants  an  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  recovering  their  debts.  He  reduced  by 
wife  expedients  the  exorbitant  power  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  authority,  and  treated  the  fundion  according  to 
merit  of  character.  Their  poffeffions  were  un¬ 
alienable,  and  perpetually  augmenting:  he  there¬ 
fore  prevented  them  from  making  new  acquifitions 
by  the  ftatute  of  mortmain.  But  what  will  ever 
render  the  name  of  this  prince  dear  to  the  Englilh, 
was  his  eftablifliing  the  houfe  of  Common?;,  by 
fummonirig  two  deputies  from  every  borough,  Con¬ 
formable  to  the  example  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  By 
this  means  the  boroughs  became  of  importance  to 
the  ftate;  and  the  mechanics  and  tradefmen,  whom 
the  feudal  fyftem  had  placed  in  a  defpicable  point: 
of  view,  acquired  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  legiflature ;  trade  was  encouraged, 
and  men  of  property  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  commerce  of  their  country.  With  this 
pleafing  feene  we  could  wifli  to  clofe  the  hiftory 
of  this  great  monarch.  A  painter  might  here  take 
the  liberty  of  drawing  a  vail  over  his  foibles ;  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  hiftorian,  to  weigh 
even  the  character  of  an  Edward,  in  the  balance  of 
ftrid  juftice;  and  we  muft  confefs,  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  latter  end  of  his  reign,  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  beneficent  addons  were  fullied  by 
ambition,  refentment  and  cruelty.  To  extend  his 
power  feems  to  have  been  his  grand  fpring  of 
action,  without  regard  to  the  juftice  of  means,  or 
the  effed  of  caufes.  Thefe  are  too  evident  from  his 
bloody  and  expenfive  war  with  Scotland  ;  his  fe- 
verities  towards  Llewellin  and  Wallace,  heroes, 
whofe  laudable  efforts  againft  flavery  and  depen¬ 
dence,  mult  endear  their  names  to  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity ;  and  his  rigid  treatment  of  all  who  oppofed 
his  will,  or  cbftruded  his  arbitrary  defigns.  Yet 
thefe  blemilhes  appear  what  lhadovvs  are  to  lights, 
appendages  in  every  good  pidiire,  and  which  ferve 
as  foils  .to  fet  off  his  more  ftriking  virtues.  If  his 
ads  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion  draw  our  attention 
on  one  fide;  let  us  on  the  other  behold  his  penetra¬ 
tion,  difeernment,  foundnefs  of  judgment,  perfonal 
valour,  refined  policy,  and  circumfpedion  of  con- 
dud.  Let  us  view  him  introducing  a  new' face  of 
things  by  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Above  all,  let  us  behold  this  prince  as  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  that  fpecies  of  government, 
which  is  ftill  the  glory  and  boalt  of  this  Eland,  and 
we  cannot  with-hold  from  him  that  refped  and 
cordial  efteem,  with  which  his  fubjeds  treated  him, 
and  to  which  lie  is  juftly  entitled. 


CHAP. 
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HAP.  III. 
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Keglefts  the  injunftion  of  his  dying  parent ,  by  not  prof e cut ing  the  ’war  zvith  Scotland— -Recalls  Gavejlon,  his  firfi 
favour  ite*  whom  the  barons  befiege  in  Scarborough,  takes  prifoner ,  and  caufe  his  head  to  be  Jlruck  off  by  an 
executioner — Bruce  effectually  fecures  the  crown  of  Scotland ,  and  efiabljhes  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom — 
Hugh  le  d'  Efpenfer,  or  Spencer ,  Edward’s  fecond  favourite — His  weak  pafion  for  this  young  nobleman — A 
confederacy  of  the  barons ,  zvho  oblige  the  king  to  baniff  his  favourites — Edward  having  defeated  his  barons , 
recalls  the  two  Spencers — fhieen  Ifabella's  averfion  to  them ,  and  love  for  Mortimer,  engage  her  in  a  confpiracy 
againjl  the  king — The  two  Spencers  hanged — Edward  retires  to  IVales ,  zvhere  for  a  time  he  conceals  himfclf 
—Is  committed  clofe  prifoner  in  the  cajlle  of  Kennilworth,  dethroned,  and  cruelly  murdered — His  character. 


.  n  T?  DWARD  II.  furnamed  Caernar- 

A.  D*  1307.  JQj  von,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
was,  on  his  acceffion,  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  He  afcended  the  throne  of  his  illultrious  father, 
at  a  time  when  public  affairs  wore  a  moft  pleafing 
afpetft;  when  harmony  univerfally  prevailed;  for 
the  people  were  fond  of  the  fon,  through  the  vene¬ 
ration  in  which  they  held  the  memory  of  his  be¬ 
loved  parent;,  They  had  formed  the  moft  flattering 
expectations  of  enjoying  both  tranquillity  and  hap- 
pinefs  under  the  government  of  their  young  prince; 
but  they  foon  perceived,  that  all  their  hopes  were 
built  on  a  chimerical  foundation,  and  that  the 
pleafing  profpeCt  was  merely  delufive;  for  this  Ed¬ 
ward  was  born  to  obey,  not  to  govern ;  and  want¬ 
ing  both  the  abilities  and  fpirit  of  his  father,  he  was 
unable  to  fupport  the  regal  authority  over  a  proud 
and  turbulent  nobility.  A  fcepter  fwayed  in  fuch 
feeble  hands  could  but  become  contemptible. 
His  father,  on  his  death  bed,  had  charged  him  to 
purfue  the  enterprize  againft  Scotland  with  the  ut- 
moft  vigour.  “  Carry  my  allies  before  you,”  faid 
he  to  his  fon,  “  the  rebels  will  never  be  able  to 
fupport  the  fight  of  them.”  But  Edward’s  ruling 
pafiion  was  far  from  being  of  the  heroic  kind.  Being 
at  Carlifle,  he  ordered  a  rendezvous  of  his  troops, 
who  were  ftill  on  their  march,  at  Dumfries  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  they  made  a  gallant  appearance;  yet 
this  was  not  done  with  a  view  of  carrying  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  defigns  into  execution  ;  for  he  had  advanced 
but  a  little  way  into  that  kingdom,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  with  precipitation,  and  difbanded  his  forces. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  inftance  in  which  Edward 
violated  his  filial  engagements;  for  immediately  on 
his  return  from  Scotland,  he  recalled  his  favourite 
Gavefton,  and  even  before  his  arrival,  prefented 
him  with  the  earldom  of  Cornwal,  which  would 
have  been  a  fuffiicient  provilion  for  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  Piers  Gavefton  was  a  Gafcon  knight,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  elegance  of  his  perfon,  a  fine 
mien,  an  eafy  carriage,  which  conftituted  his  chief 
merit;  yet  with  thefe  qualifications,  accompanied 
with  lively  fallies  of  wit,  he  gained  an  entire  afcen- 
dency  over  the  weak  mind  of  young  Edward,  while 
his  vices  threatened  the  deftruction  of  the  ftate. 
On  his  arrival,  one  of  our  writers  fays,  the  king  ig¬ 
nobly  carefled  him,  with  all  the  ardour  of  love  that 
nature  directs  to  a  female  beauty.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain,  the  king  appeared  to  covet 
the  polfelfion  of  royalty  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  might  fhower  down  his  favours  on  this 
worthlefs  minion.  Honour,  faith,  promifes,  fil¬ 
tered.  and  even  decency,  vanifhed  before  this  info- 
lent  foreigner.  He  caufed  him  to  be  married  to 
his  own  niece,  the  earl  of  Gloucefter’s  filter;  and 
among  other  favours,  he  made  him  a  prefent  of 
thirty-two  thoufand  pounds,  which  the  late  king 
had  allotted  for  the  fupport  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  who  had  engaged  to  carry  his  heart  to 
Jerufalem.  By  his  advice  Edward  removed  from 
their  offices  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  judges,  and 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  filled  their  places 
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with  his  followers.  Langton,  bilhop  of  Litchfield, 
was  imprifoned,  and  the  temporalities  of  his  fee  fe- 
queftered  j  while  Gavefton  being  appointed  great 
chamberlain  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  governed  the 
kingdom  as  prime  minifter. 

Edward  now  fummoned  a  parliament  at  North¬ 
ampton,  to  regulate  his  father’s  funeral,  together 
with  his  own  marriage  and  coronation.  A  fubfidy 
was  granted  for  defraying  expences;  and  an  order 
was  made,  that  the  bafe  coin  which  would  not  pafs 
in  the  late  reign,  Ihould  be  current  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  body  of  the  late  king,  which  had 
been  carried  to  Waltharn-abbey,  was  now  removed 
to  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  it  was  buried  with  the 
ufual  cereftionies,  and  a  plain  ftone  monument, 
eredfed  to  his  memory,  is  to  be  feen  to  this  day. 
Thefe  rites  performed,  Gavefton,  before  the  king’s 
departure  for  France,  was  appointed  guardian  of 
the  realm,  with  full  powers  to  difpofe  of  all  vacant 
places  and  benefices.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
barons  Ihould  be  offended  at  the  favours  thus 
lavifhed  on  a  foreigner  of  inferior  birth ;  who  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  by  his  moderation  to  difarm 
envy,  difplayed  with  the  utmoft  oftentation  hist 
power  and  influence.  He  was  vain  glorious,  pro- 
fufe,  and  rapacious.  Hence  his  enemies  daily  mul- 
tiplied,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  time  to  ce¬ 
ment  their  union. 

After  a  fhort  paflage,  Edward  A  -p. 
landed  at  Bologne,  where,  having  -L'*  I3°°* 
done  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  Guiennq 
and  Ponthieu,  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Ifabella  was  folemnized  with  great  fplendor,  in 
prefence  of  Philip,  king  of  France;  Lewis,  king 
of  Navarre ;  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  king 
of  the  Romans.  On  his  return  to  England  with 
his  queen,  their  coronation  was  performed  in  Weft-i 
minfter-abbey  by  the  bifhops  of  Salifbury,  Win- 
chefter,  and  Chichefter,  commiflioned  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  who  was  prevented  by  fick- 
nefs  from  attending  at  the  ceremony.  But  a  diffi¬ 
culty  arofe,  previous  to  its  performance,  which 
greatly  alarmed  Edward.  The  barons,  incenfed  at 
the  infolence  of  his  favourite,  who  affeded  to  treat 
them  with  the  moft  mortifying  contempt,  refufed 
to  affift  at  the  coronation,  unlefs  Gavefton  was 
banifhed  the  kingdom.  Edward  promifed  to  re- 
drefs  all  their  grievances,  provided  they  would  not 
force  him  to  delay  the  ceremony;  and  the  barons, 
in  return,  agreed  to  fufpend  their  refentment.  But 
the  minion  was  fo  far  from  profiting  by  thefe  na¬ 
tional  marks  of  difguft  to  his  perfon  and  conduct, 
that  he  appeared  with  the  moft  oftentatious  pomp 
in  the  proceffion,  in  which  he  carried  the  crown  of 
St.  Edward  before  the  king.  The  ceremony  was 
no  fooner  over,  than  the  king  renewed  all  the 
proofs  of  that  fond  attachment  to  his  unworthy 
favourite,  who  became  intoxicated  with  power, 
and  looked  down  on  the  nobility  with  fupercilious 
contempt.  Nor  did  even  the  queen  efcape  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  his  pointed  ridicule.  Ifabella,  finding 
that  not  only  her  hufband’s  capacity  required  that 
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he  fhould  be  governed,  but  that  his  temper  inclined 
him  to  it,  thought  {he  was  beft  intitled  to  the  office; 
and  harboured  in  her  bread:  a  mortal  hatred  to  the 
man  who  had  fupplanted  her.  She  was  therefore 
glad  to  fee  the  nobles  uniting  againft  Gavefton  ; 
while  he,  perceiving  that  fhe  hated  him,  wantonly 
infulted  and  provoked  her. 

Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter,  coufin-german  to  the 
king,  one  of  the  mod  opulent  and  powerful  fubjefts 
in  England,  became  head  of  that  party  of  the  nobles 
who  dedred  the  depreffion  of  this  arrogant  minion. 
The  adociated  barons  bound  themfelves  by  a  folemn 
oath  never  to  defert  each  other,  till  the  deteded 
objed  of  their  hatred  was  banifhed  the  kingdom. 
A  parliament  having  been  fummoned  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  Lancader  and  his  party,  determined  not  to 
mifs  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  came  thither 
•with  an  armed  retinue  ;  infilled  on  the  banifhtnent 
bf  Gaveflon ;  and  demanded,  that  he  diould  abjure 
the  realm  before  Midfummer  ;  even  the  bidiops,  in 
cafe  of  his  refufal,  pronounced  him  excommunicat¬ 
ed.  Edward  found  it  would  be  in  vain  to  redd, 
and  therefore  complied  with  their  demands:  but  in¬ 
dead  of  fending  him  to  Gafcony,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  as  the  barons  expefted,  the  king  appointed 
him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  attended  him  as  far 
as  Bridol  when  he  fet  out  for  his  new  government; 
and  conferred  on  him  lands  and  honours  both  in 
Gafcony  and  England. 

Edward  was  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  his 
favourite,  and  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient 
that  might  have  a  tendency  to  foften  the  barons, 
and  pave  the  way  for  his  return.  In  order  to  this, 
lie  conferred  the  high  office  of  hereditary  fteward 
upon  the  earl  of  Lancader:  the  earl  of  Lincoln 
was  bought  off  by  other  conceffions,  and  earl  War- 
renne  was  mollified  by  civilities,  promifes,  and  va¬ 
luable  grants ;  fo  that  Gavefton's  infolence  being 
no  longer  apparent,  became  lefs  the  objeft:  of  ge¬ 
neral  refentment;  and  the  king,  finding  matters 
diffidently  prepared  to  anfwer  his  purpofe,  applied 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obtained  a  difpenfation 
from  that  oath  which  the  barons  had  compelled 
Gavedon  to  take,  that  he  would  for  ever  abjure  the 
realm.  By  thefe  lenient  applications  the  anger  of 
the  nobles  was  appeafed,  and  the  whole  affociation 
receded  from  their  refolution,  except  Guy,  earl  of 
Warwick.  Edward,  having  obtained  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  wiffies,  recalled  his  abfent  darling ;  and 
went  as  far  as  Chefler  to  receive  him,  on  his  fird 
landing  from  Ireland.  He  dew  into  his  arms  with 
tranfports  of  joy  ;  and,  having  a  little  before  gained 
the  formal  confent  of  the  barons  in  parliament  for 
his  re-eftabliffiment,  fet  no  bounds  to  his  extrava¬ 
gant  fondnefs  and  infamous  careffes.  This  un¬ 
manly  conduft  of  the  king,  rekindled  the  fparks  of 
popular  odium  againd  Gavedon ;  who,  forgetting 
every  thing  that  was  pad  in  the  embraces  of  his  fo- 
yereign,  and  blind  to  thofe  caufes  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  refentment  of  the  barons  againd  him,  re¬ 
fumed  his  wonted  odentation  and  infolence  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  fecurc  a  drong  party  in  his  favour, 
diveded  many  people  of  their  places,  bedowing 
them  on  his  adherents  ;  by  which  means  he  incurred 
the  implacable  hatred  of  thofe  whom  he  had  de¬ 
prived  of  their  pods,  without  gaining  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  drengthening  his  own  intered.  His 
prefumptuous  behaviour  revived  the  animofities  of 
his  enemies,  who  vowed  revenge,  particularly  the 
earl  of  Lancafter,  from  fome  private  injury  he 
had  received ;  yet  Gavedon  affected  to  contemn 
their  refentment,  and  the  fird  nobleman  in  the  king¬ 
dom  were  not  exempted  from  the  lafh  of  his  fatyri- 
cal  refteftions. 

A  D  i -no  The  Aarons,  therefore,  enraged  at 
0  ’  his  public  mifeonduft:  and  perfonal 

ridicule,  re-united  their  councils  for  his  deftruftion; 
and  the  king,  dreading  the  confequences  of  this 
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union,  renewed  his  proclamation,  prohibiting  the 
barons  from  coming  to  parliament  in  armour. 
This  precept  they  obeyed  ;  but  at  a  parliament 
fummoned  to  meet  at  Weftminder,  they  appeared 
with  numerous  retinues  all  armed,  refotving  to 
compel  the  king  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the 
nation.  With  this  view  they  propofed  to  cleft 
twelve  perfons,  who  fhould,  till  the  term  of  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  in  the  following  year,  have  authority  to 
enaft  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the  king’s 
houlhold,  and  for  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  the  ordinances  fhould  thenceforth, 
and  for  ever*  have  the  force  of  laws ;  alfo,  that  the 
ordainers  fhould  be  allowed  to  form  affociations  for 
their  drift  and  regular  obfervance.  The  king  at 
fird  fcrupled  to  grant  their  petition,  which  was  in¬ 
deed  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  a  plain  indi¬ 
cation  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  holding  the 
reins  of  empire  himfelf ;  but  the  barons  threaten¬ 
ing  to  proceed  to  extremities,  he  thought  it  mod; 
prudent  to  fubmit ;  and  iffued  a  commiffion,  em¬ 
powering  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  to  elect 
proper  perfons  for  making  the  propofed  regulations. 
Thefe  ordinances  required  fheriffs  to  be  men  of 
property  ;  abolifhed  the  praftice  of  iffuing  privy- 
feals  for  the  fufpenfion  of  juftice  ;  prohibited  the 
adulteration  of  coin  ;  reftrained  the  praftice  of 
purveyance;  excluded  foreigners  from  the  office 
of  farming  the  revenue;  revoked,  all  the  grants  of 
the  crown ;  and  ordered  all  payments  to  be  made 
regularly  into  the  Exchequer.  By  thefe  it  was 
enafted,  that  the  church  fhould  enjoy  her  privi¬ 
leges  ;  that  the  two  great  charters  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  that  no  prizes  fhould  be  taken  by  the 
king’s  officers  without  the  owner’s  confent ;  that 
none  fhould  be  entrufted  with  certain  offices,  but 
fuch  whofe  lands  were  fufficient  to  anfwer  for  their 
aftions ;  that  parliaments  fhould  be  held  annually ; 
that  all  perfons  profecuted  unjuftly,  and  acquitted, 
fhould  be  entitled  to  damages ;  that  none  fhould 
be  appealed  malicioufly,  or  outlawed  in  counties 
where  they  had  no  lands  or  tenements ;  that  they 
fhould  neither  forfeit  their  eftates,  nor  lofe  their 
lives,  provided  they  furrendered  themfelves  to  fland 
trial ;  that  pardons  for  robbery,  and  other  felonies, 
fhould  not  be  granted  without  good  reafon,  but 
deemed  void,  unlefs  agreeable  to  the  king’s  oath, 
the  courfe  of  law,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  that  the  king  fhall  not  leave  the  .realm,  nor 
declare  war  againft  any  prince  or  potentate,  without 
the  confent  of  the  barons;  that  on  his  quitting  the 
kingdom  without  their  confent,  a  guardian  of  the 
realm  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  parliament,  who 
fhall  alfo  nominate  the  chief  officers  of  ftate,  of 
the  houffiold,  of  the  revenue;  in  a  word,  all  per¬ 
fons  employed  under  the  crown,  in  any  part  of  his 
majefty’s  dominions  ;  that  the  power  of  making 
war,  or  affembling  the  military  tenants  of  the 
crown,  fhall  no  longer  be  folely  veiled  in  the  king, 
nor  be  exercifed  without  the  confent  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  That,  (which  particularly  grieved  the  king) 
all  evil  counfellors  fhall  be  removed  from  the  king’s 
perfon,  particularly  Henry  de  Beaumont,  and  his 
lifter  the  lady  Vefey,  who  had  obtained  grants  from 
the  king  difhonourable  to  the  dignity,  and  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  That 
whereas  Piers  Gavefton  had  given  evil  counfel  to 
his  majefty ;  removed  all  perfons  of  integrity  and 
abilities  from  the  public  offices,  and  fupplied  their 
places  with  his  own  worthlefs  creatures  ;  embezzled 
the  king’s  treafure ;  impoverifhed  the  realm,  by 
obtaining  unreafonable  grants,  and  procuring  blank 
charters,  which  he  filled  up  according  to  his  own 
pleafure ;  protected  robbers;  arrogated  to  himfelf 
regal  power  and  dignity,  and  formed  combinations 
inconfiftent  with  the  law  of  the  land ;  he  fhould 
for  thefe  mifdemeanors,  abjure  the  realm  for  ever, 
before  the  firft  of  November ;  and  if  found  in  any 
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part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  after  that  day, 
fhould  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  That  all  per- 
fons  in  office  fhould  take  an  oath  to  obferve  thefe 
ordinances;  and  that  one  biffiop,  two  earls,  and  as 
many  barons,  fhould  be  chofe  in  every  parliament 
to  receive  complaints  againft  the  king’s  mini- 
fters,  and  others  who  fhould  violate  thefe  laws,  and 
to  punifh  offenders  at  difcretion.  The  commif- 
fion  concluded  with  declaring,  that  all  this  was 
done  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  fecurity  of  the 
church,  and  the  advantage  of  the  whole  nation. 
In  return  for  the  royal  condefcenfion,  the  barons 
figned  a  declaration,  in  which  they  acknowledged 
that  they  owed  thefe  conceffions  to  the  royal 
bounty;  promifed  that  they  fhould  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent ;  and  engaged  that  the  power  of  the 
ordainers  fhould  expire  at  the  time  ftipulated. 
Edward,  after  allowing  a  parliamentary  fanftion  to 
be  given  to  the  above  articles,  fecretly  proteffed 
againft  them ;  declaring,  that  fuch  as  fhould  be 
found  prejudicial  to  either  the  king  or  his  kingdom, 
were  to  be  held  as  not  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and 
the  parliament  was  no  fooner  diffolved,  than,  re¬ 
pairing  to  York,  where  he  was  no  longer  under 
the  controul  of  the  barons,  he  repealed  the  article 
relative  to  the  exile  of  his  favourite  as  being  un- 
juft,  and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath.  After 
this  imprudent  a£t,  he  invited  Gavefton  to  return 
from  Flanders,  whither  he  had  retired,  declaring 
that  he  had  been  illegally  banifhed,  and  openly 
reftored  him  to  his  former  authority  and  credit. 
The  barons,  exafperated  at  the  king’s  having  thus 
violated  his  engagements,  renewed  their  confede¬ 
racies  againft  his  odious  favourite  with  redoubled 
zeal.  1’he  earl  of  Lancafter  was  at  their  head  : 
Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  joined  the  confederacy  with 
great  warmth:  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Humphry  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford, 
the  conftable,  and  added  to  it  a  great  acceffion  of 
power  and  intereft;  even  earl  Warrenne,  who  had 
hitherto  fupported  the  royal  caufe,  joined  the  dift- 
contented  barons;  and  R.obert  de  Winchelfea, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  being  of  the  fame 
party,  both  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  united 
in  the  fupport  of  the  fame  common  caufe.  The 
earl  of  Lancafter  inftantly  railing  an  army,  marched 
to  York,  from  whence  Edward  had  removed  to 
Newcaftle:  he  then  marched  thither  in  purfuit  of 
him ;  and  the  king  had  but  juft  time  to  make  his 
efcape  to  Tinmouth,  where  he  embarked  on  board 
a  fhip,  and  with  his  favourite  arrived  at  Scar¬ 
borough.  In  this  fortrefs  he  depofited  the  objed 
of  his  affedions;  which,  being  well  fupplied  with 
provifions,  was  thought  impregnable.  Edward 
now  proceeded  by  fea ;  and  landing  at  Knaref- 
borough,  went  to  York,  in  hopes  of  levying  an 
army  fufficient  to  fupport  him  againft  the  forces  of 
his  enemies. 

A.D.  mi.  the  mean  time  while  the  king 
3  was  thus  employed,  who  found  the 
people  not  inclined  to  join  his  ftandard,  Pembroke 
laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Scarborough.  Gavefton, 
fenfible  of  the  bad  condition  of  his  garrifon,  and 
want  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on 
the  nineteenth  of  May,  having  firft  ftipulated  that 
he  fhould  remain  in  Pembroke’s  hands  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  means  fhould  be  ufed 
for  bringing  about  an  accommodation;  but  if  the 
terms  propofed  by  the  barons  fhould  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  caftle  fhould  be  reftored  to  him  in  the 
fame  condition  as  when  he  furrendered  it.  Pem¬ 
broke  having  now  the  public  enemy  in  his  power, 
conducted  him  to  the  caftle  of  Dedington  near 
Banbury,  where  he  left  him,  probably  by  confent 
of  the  confederates,  ■  with  a  feeble  guard,  under 
pretence  of  preffing  bufinefs.  But,  before  he  re¬ 
turned,  Gavefton  was  carried  off  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  together  with  the  earls  of  Lan¬ 


cafter,  Arundel,  and  Hereford,  in  violation  of 
their  engagements,  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded  by 
the  hands  of  a  common  executioner  on  the  firft  of 
July.  Edward  having  received  the  news  of  this 
affetfting  event,  burft  into  the  moft  violent  tranf- 
ports  ot  grief,  and  fuffered  fuch  agitations  as  muft 
have  endangered  his  life,  had  not  his  mind  been 
fupported  by  determinations  of  revenge.  His 
anguifh  became  loud  and  impetuous,*  he  denounced 
vengeance  againft  the  murderers  of  his  beloved 
Gavefton;  and  inftantly  made  preparations  for  war 
in  all  parts  ol  the  kingdom.  Having  fummoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  in  Auguft,  he  repaired  to  Dover, 
where  he  fortified  the  caftle,  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  from  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports, 
and  then  returning  to  London,  affembled  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  forces.  But  the  barons,  proclaim¬ 
ing  tournaments  in  different  counties,  levied  fuch  a 
number  of  troops  as  exceeded  the  royal  army. 
The  earl  of  Lancafter  at  their  head  advanced 
towards  London  ;  and  a  civil  war  muft  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  had  not  the  earls  of  Richmond  and 
Glouceftcr,  with  the  pope’s  nuncio,  and  the  French 
ambaffador,  interpofed  their  good  offices.  A  treaty 
was  fee  on  foot  by  their  mediation,  and  a  fafe 
conduit  granted  to  the  earl  of  Hereford,  and  the 
lords  Clifford  and  Botetourt,  to  appear  at  court, 
in  order  to  treat  about  an  accommodation.  About 
this  time  the  queen,  being  delivered  at  Windfor 
of  her  eldeft  fon  Edward,  the  king  was  fo  elated, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  forgot  the  loft  of  Gavefton! 
He  fent  to  inform  the  barons,  that  he  would  confent 
to  any  thing  they  could  reafonably  afk.  They  de¬ 
manded,  that  all  the  ordinances,  without  exception, 
fhould  be  confirmed  ;  and  that  a  full  pardon  fhould* 
be  granted  for  the  murder  of  that  traitor  Gavefton, 
for  thus  they  called  him.  Edward  at  firft  rejected 
this  condition ;  but  the  treaty  was  at  laft  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  following  terms,  that  the  barons 
fhould  come  before  the  king  in  Weftminfter-ha!l 
and  afk  pardon  on  their  knees;  that  all  Gavefton’s 
effects,  which  had  been  feized  at  Newcaftle,  fhould 
be  reftored  ;  that  they  and  their  adherents  fhould 
have  a  full  pardon  for  every  thing  that  was  paft, 
under  the  fan&ion  of  parliament;  that  a  like  pardon 
fhould  be  granted  to  that  unhappy  favourite’s  friends 
and  adherents;  and  that  immediately  after  the  paci¬ 
fication,  a  fupply  fhould  be  granted  for  carrying  on  a 
war  with  Scotland. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reftored  '  n 
between  the  king  and  his  barons,  it  ‘A*  I3r4« 

was  now  determined  to  fend  a  powerful  force  ao-ainft 
the  Scots,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles 
in  England,  had  made  inroads  into  the  northern 
counties,  and  committed  the  moft  dreadful  ravages. 
The  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  was 

I  affembled;  and  Edward  put  himfelfat  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  which,  according  to  Scortiih 
writers,  amounted  to  an  hundred  thoufand  men. 
Bruce,  whofe  army  was  inferior  in  numbers,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupply  by  art,  what  he  wanted  in 
ftrength.  Fie  chofe  the  field  of  battle  with  the 
utmoft  prudence ;  and  made  the  neceffary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  receiving  the  Englifh.  He  ported  his 
army  at  Bannock-burn,  about  two  miles  from 
Stirling,  having  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and  a 
morafs  on  his  left.  In  the  front  of  his  camp  ran  a 
fmall  river,  the  banks  of  which,  and  the  bed  of 
the  ftream,  he  filled  with  fharp  ftakes;  and  caufed 
the  fame  to  be  placed  in  deep  pits  which  were  dur* 
a  little  beyond  the  oppofite  bank,  covering  them 
over  with  turf.  The  van  of  the  Englifh  army 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scottilh  camp 
in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- fourth  of  June,  and 
a  fmart  Ikirmiffi  enfued  between  two  parties  of 
cavalry.  The  Englifh  Were  led  bv  Henry  de 
Bohun,  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
and  the  Scots  by  Bruce  in  perfon.  The  conteft 
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was  very  bloody;  and  decided  at  laft  in  favour  of 
the  Scots  by  the  valour  of  Bruce,  who,  riding  up 
to  Bohun,  cleft  his  .head  with  a  battle-axe,  in  fight 
of  both  armies.  The  Englifh  retreated,  and  night 
put  a  Hop  to  the  reinforcements  which  were  march¬ 
ing  to  their  relief;  otherwife  the  a<5tion  had  be¬ 
come  general.  As  foon  as  the  morning  appeared, 
each  lide  prepared  for  the  dreadful  conflict.  The 
wings,  compofed  of  cavalry,  were  commanded  by 
the  earls  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  and  the  king 
himfelf  led  the  centre  or  main  body.  Bruce  drew 
up  his  forces,  confiding  chiefly  of  foot,  in  three 
lines,  and  a  body  of  referve.  The  centre  was 
commanded  by  himfelf;  the  right  wing  by  his 
brother  Edward;  the  left  by  Randolph,  and  the 
body  of  referve  by  Sir  James  Douglas.  When  the 
Englifii  army  was  on  the  point  of  engaging,  a 
difpUte  happened  between  the  earls  of  Gloucefter 
and  Hereford  with  regard  to  making  the  firft  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  enemy.  The  former  claimed  this 
poft  of  honour  by  cuftom,  and  the  latter  as  con- 
itable  of  England:  but  the  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
impatient  of  controul,  fprung  forward  to  the  charge, 
and  fell  into  the  covered  pits;  by  which  imprudent 
Tally  of  youth  his  whole  fquadron  was  thrown  into 
confufion,  many  of  the  horfes  being  flaked  in  a 
terrible  manner,  and  he  himfelf  perifhed.  Several 
of  the  concealed  trenches  had  been  difeovered 
during  the  fkirmifn  in  the  evening;  and  the  king, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  limilar  misfortune,  gave  orders 
for  a  body  of  infantry  to  take  a  circuit  round  the 
morals,  and  to  attack  the  main  of  the  Scottifh 
army  in  flank  ;  and  during  the  confufion  of  that 
utiexpedcd  attack,  the  cavalry  were  to  have  forded 
a  paffage  of  the  rivet;  and  fallen  fword  in  hand  on 
the  embarrafled  enerhVi 

Notwithftanding  this  difafier,  the  Englifii  archers 
advanced  againft  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
and  galled  them  fo  effectually  with  their  arrows, 
that  they  began  to  give  way;  which  Sir  James 
Douglas  perceiving,  he  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Englifii  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  they 
were  routed  with  great  daughter.  Mean  while  the 
center,  commanded  by  Edward,  moved  on  againft 
the  main  body  of  the  Scots,  and  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  Bruce,  who  fought  in  the  front  of 
the  line  with  amazing  valour.  The  Englifii  were 
difheartened  by  the  great  lofs  they  had  fuftained  ; 
when  they  obferved  on  the  heights  towards  their 
left,  what  they  imagined  to  be  another  army 
marching  leifurely  to  furround  them.  This  was 
nothing  more  than  a  number  of  waggoners  and 
fumpter  boys,  whom  Bruce  had  fupplied  with  mili¬ 
tary  ft'andards,  which  at  a  diftance  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  a  numerous  body  of  forces.  The 
Englifii,  ft  ruck  with  a  panic,  fled  with  the  utrnoft 
precipitation,  and  Bruce  obtained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  Edward  was  hurried  off  from  the  field  of 
battle  by  his  attendants  to  Stirling  caftle;  but  the 
governor  refufing  him  admittance,  he  fled  to  Dun¬ 
bar,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Patric, 
earl  of  Marche,  an  old  and  faithful  adherent  of 
his  family*  In  this  obfiinate  action  great  numbers 
of  the  Englifh  were  killed,  as  well  in  the  purfuic 
as  the  field  ;  and  more  would  have  fliared  the  fame 
fate,  had  not  the  Scots  been  particularly  attentive 
to  the  plunder,  which  is  iaid  to  have  amounted 
to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  tier- 
ling.  Forty  principal  barons,  with  a  multitude  of 
knights,  were  taken  prifoners;  and  the  number 
of  flain,  according  to  Scottifh  hifiorians,  amounted 
to  teven  hundred  lords,  knights  and  etquires;  but 
according  to  ocher  accounts,  there  Were  about  one 
nundted  and  fifty-four  killed  of  the  former,  and 
near  twenty  thoufand  of  the  latter.  Of  the  Scots, 
xtweeu  four  and  five  thoufand  were  flain  in  the 
fie  of  oattle.  Bruce  treated  all  his  prifoners  with 
the  greatefl  humanity.  He  fent  the  bodies  of  the 
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earl  of  Gloucefter  and  lord  Clifford  to  the  Englifh 
monarch  ;  he  difmiffed  lord  Monthermer,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  friendfhip,  without  ranfom-  he 
exchanged  the  earl  of  Hereford  and  other  noble¬ 
men,  for  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  fitter,  the  earl 

°/  ^ar’  anc^  t^ie  k^°P  of  Glafgow,-  and  he  caufed 
the  flain  in  battle  to  be  decently  interred.  Ed¬ 
ward  diffident  of  his  fecurity  at  Dunbar,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  (mail  veffcl  and  landed  at 
Berwick,  whence  he  repaired  to  York,  and  con¬ 
vened  a  parliament  to  confider  of  the  ffate  of  the 
nation. 

Ihis  decifive  battle  of  Bannock-  .  ~ 
burn,  fecured  the  independency  of  *3*5* 

Scotland,  by  fixing  Bruce  on  the  throne ;  but  Ed- 
ward,  inflead  of  calling  forth  the  united  force  of 
the  whole  nation  to  vindicate  its  honour,  trampled 
upon  it  ftill  more  by  attaching  himfelf  to  a  new 
favourite.  This  was  Hugh  le  d’Efpenfer,  or 
Spencer,  a  young  man  defeended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  an  Englifhman  by  birth.  He  poffeffed 
all  the  exterior  accomplifhments  of  perfon  and 
addrefs,  neceffary  to  engage  the  affections  of  Ed- 
ward;  but  wanted  that  prudence  and  moderation 
which  alone  could  have  lupported  him,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  dangerous  enemies.  He  was  at  firffi 
forced  upon  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Lancafler  as 
chamberlain  of  the  houfhold,  in  which  capacity  he 
fo  ingiatiated  himfelf  with  Edward  by  his  oble- 
quious  behaviour,  that  he  gained  the  fame  afeen- 

de<r  m  ThTl.m»  -  which  Gavefton  had  formerly 
poffeffed.  His  father,  who  had  alfo  acquired  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  was  vener¬ 
able  for  his  age;  and  during  his  whole  life  had 
been  refpeded  for  his  wifdom,  his  valour,  and  his 
intrepidity.  Young  Spencer  had  no  fooner  fuc- 
ceeded  Gaveilon  in  the  king’s  affection,  than  he 
began  to  exercife  a  molt  arbitrary  fway  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  public  affairs,  and  from  a  dependent, 
became  the  rival  of  Lancafler.  He  had  married 
Eleanor,  one  of  the  co-heireffes  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucefler,  and  in  right  of  this  lady 
enjoyed  the  greatefl  part  of  Glamorganfhire.  But 
his  ambition  and  avarice  induced  him  to  encroach 
on  the  (hares  of  the  other  filters,  and  even  ufurp 
the  lands  of  other  proprietors.  He  feized  the 
caftle  of  Newport  from  Hugh  de  Audley,  who  had 
mnrried  one  of  his  fifters-in-law,  and  afterwards 
compelled  him  to  grant  a  conveyance  confirming 
his  poffeffion  ;  he  likewife  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
refume  the  grants  of  fome  caftles  he  had  bellowed 
on  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  appropriated  them  to 
himfelf.  But  the  molt  exceptionable  part  of  his 
conduit  was  his  difpute  with  John  de  Mowbray, 
who  had  married  Aliva,  daughter  of  William  de 
Baroufe,  lord  of  Gower.  By  a  fpecial  deed,  this 
nobleman  had  granted  the  lands  and  honours  of 
Gower  to  his  daughter  Aliva,  and  his  fon-indaw 
Mowbray,  and  to  their  heirs,  with  the  remainder 
to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  carl  of  Hereford,  and 

h,sL "5lrs*  B y  Vlrtuc  of  this  grant,  Mowbray  took 
polldlion,  without  any  licence  from  the  kino-  Gf 
whom  it  was  held  in  capita  and  young  Spencer 
made  u(e  of  this  pretence  to  obtain  judgment,  by 
which  the  lands  were  forfeited. 

Incenfed  at  this  violation  of  their  privileges,  the 
lords  of  the  Marches  were  determined  to  humble 
the  pride  of  this  overbearing  minion.  The  earls 
of  Lancafler  and  Hereford,  Audley,  Roger  de  Clif¬ 
ford,  the  two  Mortimers,  with  many  others,  flew  to 
arms,  and  demanded  peremptorily  the  banifhment 
of  the  two  Spencers.  The  king  refufed  to  comply! 
Upon  which  they  marched  to  London,  and  pre- 
fented  to  parliament  an  accufation  againft  his  two 
mimflcis  and  favourites.  Ihe  Spencers  were  con- 
demned  to  banifhment,  without  a  Angle  crime  be¬ 
ing  proved  againft  them;  and  upon  their  fubmitting 
quietly  to  their  fcntence,  the  barons  difbanding 

their 
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their  army,  feparated  to  their  feveral  cattles.  But 
the  patient  acquiefcence  of  Edward,  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  turbulent  fubjefts  fo  weakened  his 
authority,  that  others  thought  they  might  without 
impunity  defpifc^  tQ  pafs 

A.  D.  1321.  .  Leeds  in  Rent,  belonging  to  lord 
Badlefmere,  difpatched  one  of  her  Servants,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  of  her  intention  of  lodging  there  that 
night  but  fhe  was  refufed  admittance,  and  fome  of 
her  attendants  were  killed.  This  infult  upon  a 
princefs,  who  was  herfelf  an  enemy  to  the  Spencers, 
not  one  of  the  confederates  juftified,  and  the  king 
affembled  an  army  to  pumfh  the  offender.  He 
took  his  caftle,  and  put  the  governor  with  feveral  ot 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Having  now  fome 
forces  on  foot,  Edward  ventured  to  recal  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  refolved  at  the  fame  time  to  attack 
their  enemies.  He  therefore  haftily  advanced  to 
the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  found  them  entirely  un¬ 
prepared  for  refiftance.  Many  of  the  barons  in 
thofe  parts,  ftrove  to  appeafe  him  by  fubmifUon,  on 
which  he  feized  their  caftles,  and  caufed  their  per- 
fons  to  be  committed  to  cuftody.  Lancafter,  m 
order  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his  party,  lum- 
moned  his  vaffals,  declaring  he  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  had  received 
aoromifeofa  reinforcement,  under  the  command 
of  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir  James 
Douglas.  Being  foon  after  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  he  advanced  with  all  his  forces  againtt 
the  kino-,  who  having  affembled  an  army  of  thirty 
choufand  men,  was  much  fuperior  to  his  enemies  in 
number.  Young  Spencer  now  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  prefented  a  petition,  fetting  forth  the 
illegality  of  the  fentence  pronounced  againtt  him, 
and  offered  to  vindicate  his  innocence  againtt  all 
oppofition.  He  was  therefore  committed  to  dole 
euftody  and  his  eftate  taken  into  the  royal  protec¬ 
tion  till  the  affair  fhould  be  decided  by  a  judicial 
nrocefs.  His  petition  was  referred  to  the  mfpec- 
tion  of  the  prelates  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  who  condemned  the  fentence  as  illegal 
Sd  unjuft;  upon  which  Hugh  was  fet  at  liberty, 
and  again  admitted  into  the  king’s  council. 

The  earl  of  Lancafter,  encouraged 
A.  D.  1322.  by  the  hope  of  a  powerful  afftftance, 

took  port  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  order  to  defend 
the  paffage  of  that  river ;  and  to  prevent  Edward 
eroding  it,  a  lirong  party  was  placed  on  the  bridge, 
which  they  maintained  three  days  fucceffively  againft 
the  attacks  of  the  royal  army.  At  length  the  king 
forded  the  river;  and  Lancafter  refolving  to  give 
him  battle,  advanced  with  great  confidence  and 
alacrity;  but  on  perceiving  the  vaft  fupenority  in 
point  of  numbers,  he  was  intimidated  and  retreated 
towards  Borough-bridge,  in  order,  if  poffible  to 
reach  the  borders  of  Scotland  But  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  governor  of  Carlifle,  fufpe&ing  his  defign, 
polled  himfelf  with  a  body  of  troops  to  d.fpute  his 
paffage  over  the  river  Eure,  fo  that  Lancafter  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  the  wretched  alternative  of  ven¬ 
turing  an  engagement,  or  of  furrendering  himfelf  a 
prifoner  to  Harcla.  He  chofe  the  former ;  but  the 
earl  of  Hereford  being  flain  in  the  firft  charge, 
and  Sir  Ro^er  de  Clifford  dangeroufly  wounded, 
the  reft  of  the  troops  fled  with  great  precipitation, 
and  Lancafter  was  taken  prifoner,  with  about  one 
hundred  barons  and  knights.  The  next  day,  after 
having  been  removed  from  York  to  his  own  caftle, 
which  had  furrendered  to  die  king  without  oppo- 
fiiion,  he  was  arraigned  in  the  caftle-hall  before  the 
earls  of  Richmond,  Pembroke,  and  feveral  others, 
who  found  him  guilty  of  appearing  in  arms  againft 
the  king  and  condemned  him  to  be  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered ;  but  the  fentence  was  after¬ 
wards  changed,  in  confideration  of  his  being  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  This  noble  earl  now 
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perienced  the  fame  indignities,  which  had  before 
been  pradifed  upon  Gavefton.  He  was  dreffed  in 
mean  apparel,  placed  upon  a  mean  horfe  without  a 
bridle,  and  a  hood  upon  his  head.  In  this  igno¬ 
minious  manner  he  was  conduded  to  an  eminence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pomfret,  amidft  the  feoffs 
of  the  rabble,  and  there  beheaded,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March.  Thus  fell  Thomas,  earl  of  Lan¬ 
cafter,  one  of  the  mod  powerful  barons  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Lord  Badlefmere,  the  principal  promoter  of 
this  infurredion,  Gifford,  Cheney,  Fleming,  and 
about  eighteen  others,  were  afterwards  executed  at 
Canterbury,  Windfor,  Gloucefter,  and  London,  in 
terrorem,  for  a  terror  to  the  country:  many  were 
confined  in  prifon,  and  others  fled  from  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  king’s  friends  were  rewarded  out  of 
their  eftates.  Harcla,  in  particular*  received  for 
his  fervices  a  large  grant,  with  the  earldom  of  Car¬ 
lifle.  He  foon  after  forfeited  his  eftate  with  his 
life,  for  carrying  on  a  treafonable  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Scotland.  But  the  greateft  part  of 
the  forfeitures  to  the  crown  were  feized  by  young 
Spencer,  whofe  rapacity  had  no  bounds.  Hence 
many  of  the  barons  were  much  difpleafed  at  fo  par¬ 
tial  a  divifion  of  the  fpoils;  and  the  envy  againft 
the  king’s  minion  rofe  to  a  greater  height  than 
ever,  which  wes  increafed  by  his  ufual  infolence, 
enflamed  by  fuccefs  which  impelled  him  to  commit 
many  ads  of  violence  and  injuftice.  He  thus  be¬ 
came  ftill  more  the  objed  of  popular  averfion,  and 
all  the  relatives  of  the  attainted  barons  vowed  fe- 
cretly  revenge,  which  conftituted  the  fource  of  fu¬ 
ture  convulfions.  Things  being  in  this  ftate  of 
confufion,  there  could  be  little  room  to  hope  for 
fuccefs  in  foreign  wars;  whence  Edward,  having 
made  another  fruitlefs  attempt  upon  Scotland, 
found  it  neceffary  to  conclude  a  peace  of-thirteen 
years.  And  though  Bruce’s  title  to  the  crown  was 
not  acknowledged  in  that  treaty,  he  was  fatisfied 
with  fecuring  the  poffeffion  of  it  for  fo  long  a  time. 
He  had  bravely  expelled  all  the  attacks  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  carried  the  war  both  into  that  kingdom 
and  into  Ireland;  and  his  throne  was  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  not  only  by  force  of  arms,  but  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  people:  yet  he  mull  naturally  feel  fome 
inquietude,  while  at  war  with  a  kingdom,  which, 
however  divided  by  fadion,  was  greatly  fuperior 
both  in  riches  and  in  number  of  people.  At  the 
fame  time  this  truce  was  the  more  feafonable  to 
England,  as  the  nation  was  then  threatened  with 
the°danger  of  entering  into  a  war  with  France. 
Charles  the  Fair,  third  fon,  and  the  .  D 

third  fucceffor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  fum-  J  ■** 

moned  Edward  to  do  him  homage  for  his  province 
of  Guienne.  Spencer,  who  faw  all  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  attend  his  own  authority  during 
the  king’s  abfence,  would  not  confent  to  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  kingdom.  It  was  likewife  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  parliament,  that  it  was  improper  for  the 
king  to  go  abroad  in  perfon,  but  that  ambaffadors 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  court  of  France,  requefting, 
that  the  homage  might  be  delayed  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  opportunity.  Charles  refufed  to  poftpone 
the  ceremony,  and  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  attack 
Guienne.  In  this  dilemma,  the  fertile  imagination 
of  Ifabella  furnifhed  her  with  an  expedient  for  re¬ 
moving  all  difficulties,  and  putting  it  in  her  power 
to  be  revenged  on  the  younger  Spencer,  whom  (he 
detefted  as  a  rival  in  the  affedion  of  her  confort. 
She  propofed  that  the  king  fhould  refign  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Guienne  to  his  fon,  and  that  the  prince 
fhould  be  fent  to  Paris,  to  perform  the  required 
duties  of  a  vaffal.  This  device  concealed  a  fnare 
imperceptible  by  the  Englifh  council,  Edward  and 
Spencer  were  charmed  with  the  queen’s  contrk 
vance,  and  the  young  prince  was  foon  after  fent  to 
Paris.  Ifabella  had  now  gained  her  point,  and 
determined,  by  accompanying  her  fon,  to  make  ufe 
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of  her  good  fortune  by  procuring  the  deftruiftion  of 
her  enemies.  Edward  and  his  minion  were  foon 
convinced  of  the  egregious  blunder  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  in  t flirting  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 
in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  woman.  Ifabella,  on 
her  arrival  in  France,  had  found  there  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fugitives,  who  had  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Lnncafter’s  party,  and  mutual  hatred  of  Spencer 
foon  created  a  fecret  friendfhip  between  them,  and 
that  princels.  Among  the  reft  was  Roger  Morti¬ 
mer,  a  powerful  baron  of  the  Welch  Marches,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion,  who  had  fortu¬ 
nately  made  his  efcape  out  of  prifon  to  France. 
This  young  nobieman,  with  the  graces  of  perfon  | 
and  add  refs,  in  a  fliort  time  engaged  the  affedlions  | 
of  the  queen,  who  facrificed  to  a  vicious  pafTion 
every  lentiment  of  honour  and  fidelity  to  her  huf- 
band.  The  exiled  barons  daily  reforted  ro  her 
court,  where  Mortimer  lived  with  her  in  the  utmoft 
intimacy.  Edward,  informed  of  this  intrigue,  or¬ 
dered  the  queen  to  return;  but  in  anfwer  fhe  de¬ 
clared  her  refolution  of  continuing  in  France,  till 
the  Spencers  fnould  be  banifhed  England  with  in-  jj 
famy  and  difgrace.  This  declaration  procured  her  | 
popularity  among  the  Englifh,  and  covered  her  in-  1 
trigues  with  a  vail  of  decency. 

.  L  Every  lenient  method  having  been  I 

D  tried  in  vain,  to  bring  the  queen  to  a  | 
fenfe  of  her  duty,  rcfource  was  had  to  the  pope,  who  | 
readily  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  the  injured  Edward.  f 
His  holinefs  wrote  a  very  prcfling  letter  to  the  king  | 
of  Fiance,  infilling,  even  on  pain  of  excortimunica-  | 
tion,  that  the  queen  of  England  Ihould  be  fen t  back  | 
to  her  hulband.  Charles  was  fo  affected  by  this  I 
menace  of  the  pontiff,  and  much  more  by  the 
ihameful  commerce  carried  on  between  Mortimer 
and  his  filler,  that  he  was  determined  to  fupport  her 
openly  no  longer.  Having  for  fome  time  expetfted  this 
event,  Ifabella  had  formed  an  alliance  wi-h  William, 
count  of  Hainauit  and  Holland,  to  whofe  daughter 
ihe  had  contracted  her  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
vyho  in  return  promifed  her  an  afylum  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  allift  her  with  a  body  of  troops. 
She  retired  therefore  di  redly  into  FEinault,  where 
file  was  received  with  the  rtrongeft  marks  of  kind- 
nefs  and  refpeeft.  The  utmoft  difpatch,  and  every 
probable  expedient  were  now  ufed  lor  railing  a  body 
of  forces  to  attend  the  queen  and  the  young  prince 
to  England.  Three  thoufand  men  were  now  en- 
lilled  in  her  fervice,  placed  under  the  command  of 
John,  the  count  of  Hainault’s  brother.  With 
thefe  file  failed  from  Dort,  and  landed  without 
the  lealt  oppolition  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk,  with 
the  earl  ol  Kent,  who  accompanied  her,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  September.  Soon  after  her  land¬ 
ing,  fhe  was  joined  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and 
Leicefter,  two  princes  of  the  blood,  with  all  their 
followers.  The  bifhops  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and 
^Ely,  added  not  only  the  authority  of  their  characters, 
but  brought  with  them  their  vaffals;  and  even 
Robert  de  Watteville,  whom  the  king  had  fent 
to  oppole  her  in  Suffolk,  furrendered  up  to  her  all 
his  forces.  Ifabella,  to  give  the  greater  appearance  § 
of  jurtice  to  her  caufe,  renewed  her  declaration,  g 
that  her  only  purpofe  was  to  deliver  the  king  and  8 
nation  from  the  tyranny  ol  the  Spencers,  and  of 
chancellor  Baldoc,  their  creature.  This  proclama¬ 
tion  had  the  delired  efF'cCF :  it  allured  the  populace, 
and  the  prince  in  her  army,  made  the  barons  think 
themfelves  fecure. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  at  London,  where  he 
made  a  vain  attempt  on  the  citizens  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe.  Perceiving  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  their  loyalty,  he  fet  out  for  the  weftern  parts  of 
England,  flattering  himfclf  that  he  fhould  there  meet 
with  better  luccefs,  that  his  fubjeds,  in  fuch  an  ob- 
feure  corner,  would  commiferc\te  his  diltrefs,  and 
fupport  their  king  againft  the  unnatural  rebellion  of 
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an  implacable  woman.  Edward  had  no  fooner  left 
London,  than  popular  rage  broke  out  with  the  ut- 
moll;  violence  againft  his  minifters.  The  outrageous 
mob  not  only  plundered,  but  murdered  thofc  who 
were  moll  obnoxious  to  them  :  among  thefe  was  the 
bilhop  of  Exeter,  whom  they  feized  as  he  was  pair¬ 
ing  through  the  ftreets,  .beheaded  him,  and  threw 
his  body  into  the  Thames.  They  gained  poffeffion 
of  the  Tower  by  furprize,  and  then  agreed  to  fiievv 
no  mercy  to  thofe,  who  Ihould  dare  to  oppofe  the 
prince  and  queen  Ifabella.  The  fame  fpirit  fpread 
throughout  England,  and  filled  the  few  perfons  who 
Hill  adhered  to  the  unfortunate  king  with  the  ut- 
mo(l  terror. 

The  foreign  forces,  under  John  de  Hainauit,  with 
the  earl  of  Kent,  purfued  the  king  to  Briftol,  and 
inverted  the  caftle,  which  the  elder  Spencer/  who 
had  been  left  governor  thereof,  would  have  de¬ 
fended  to  the  laft  extremity ;  but  the  garrifon 
infefled  with  the  difloyalty  of  the  times,  mutinying 
againft  him,  delivered  him  up  to  his  enemies.  Noc 
the  leaft  refped  was  paid  to  this  venerable  noble¬ 
man.  All  his  former  fervices,  with  his  virtues, 
were  alike  forgotten,-  and  though  near  ninety  years 
of  age,  he  was  condemned  without  trial,  and  hanged 
on  a  gibbet;  after  which  his  body  was  cut  to  pieces 
and  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Thus  the  common  die 
tates  of  humanity,  with  the  laws  both  human  and 
divine,  were  facrificed  to  the  unjuft  refentment  of  a 
ferocious  nobility! 

Ed  ward,  purfuant  to  his  refolution,  had  embarked 
for  Ireland,  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the 
Welch  mountains.  However  by  the  force  of  all- 
powerful  gold,  the  difficulty  of  difeovering  his  re¬ 
treat  was  foon  removed :  and  the  king  was  taken 
at  Caerfilly  in  Glamorganfhire,  with  the  younger 
Spencer,  Baldoc  the  chancellor,  and  a  few  do- 
meftics;  all  the  reft  of  his  fycophant  courtiers 
having  deferted  him  in  the  midft  of  his  misfortunes. 
The  king  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter,  and  confined  in  Kenilworth  caftle.  His 
favourite,  the  young  Spencer  was  executed  without 
any  form  of  trial,  with  the  mod  fhocking  circum- 
ftances  of  barbarity  and  infult.  Chancellor  Baldoc, 
being  a  prieft,  was  fent  to  the  biffiop  of  Hereford’s 
palace  in  London,  where  he  was  affaulted  by  the 
populace,  who  ufed  him  with  unfpeakable  cruelty, 
and  being  thrown  into  Newgate,  foon  expired,  from 
the  fevere  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  po¬ 
pulace. 

A  parliament  was  now  fummoned  .  ^ 
to  meet  at  Weftminfter,  and  on  the  1  ’  ’  r327* 

day  appointed  the  houfe  was  furrounded  by  the 
people,  inveighing  againft  the  king  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  bifhop  of  Hereford  having  declared 
aloud,  that  the  queen  could  not  again  cohabit  with 
Edward,  without  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  her 
life,  put  the  queftion,  Whether  they  would  have 
the  father  or  the  fon  for  their  king?  Defiring  them 
to  confider  the  alternative  of  their  choice,  and 
give  their  anfwer  the  following  day  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  When  they  were  affembled,  the  few  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  king,  over-awed  by  the  clamours  with¬ 
out  doors,  and  the  influence  of  fadion  within,  kept  a 
profound  filence;  and  on  repetition  of  the  queftion, 
it  was  refolved  that  young  Edward  fhould  be  raffed 
to  the  throne;  accordingly  the  lords  did  homage  to 
him;  after  which  he  was  conduced  into  Weftmin- 
ftcr-hall,  and  prefented  to  the  multitude  as  their 
fovereign,  the  archbifhop  addreffing  them  in  the 
words  of  the  old  adage,  Vox  populi ,  vox  Dei  ejit 
“  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God 
and  the  bifhop  of  Hereford  harangued  them  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  Silence  being  commanded,  the 
prince  was  proclaimed  king,  and  his  inauguration 
folemnized.  Some  of  the  prelates  refilling  to  fwear 
fealty,  they  were  forcibly  conveyed  by  the  mob  to 
U  u  Guildhall, 
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Guildhall,  and  there  compelled,  not  only  to  take 
the  oath,  but  folemnly  promife  to  maintain  and  de¬ 
fend  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London.  .  But  it 
was  not  fufficient  for  the  queen,  to  have  feized  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  it  was  alfo  thought  by  her  ne- 
ceffiiry,  that  he  fhould  refign  his  fceptre.  As  young 
Edward’s  authority  could  not  be  eltablifhed,  while 
his  father  remained  unimpeached,  it  was  refolved 
formally  to  depofe  that  unfortunate  monarch.  To 
this  end,  writs  were  illued  to  return  eight  and  forty 
members  from  north  and  fouth  Wales,  in  order  to 
{Lengthen  Mortimer’s  party.  On  the  fellion  of 
parliament,  fix  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn 
up  by  the  bilhop  of  Wincheifer,  againff  the  friend-  j 
lefs  king,  importing  his  incapacity  for  government,  ! 
apparent  from  his  being  biaffed  by  wicked  minifters,  j 
to  his  own  difhonour  and  the  prejudice  of  his  fub-  1 
jehfs;  his  purfuit  of  objeds  unworthy  of  his  dig¬ 
nity;  his  negled  of  adminiftration  ;  his  want  of 
military  capacity,  from  whence  rcfulted  the  lofs  of 
Scotland,  together  with  the  territories  in  Gafcony 
and  Ireland;  his  diftreffing  moft  holy  church,  by 
profecuting  and  imprifoning  eccleliaftics ;  and 
finally  the  tendency  of  his  general  conduit  to  the 
utter  deftrudion  of  the  kingdom.  1  hele  articles 
having  been  read  in  prefence  of  the  prince,  feated 
on  the  throne,  it  was  refolved,  that  young  Edward 
fhould  a  flu  me  the  reins  of  government,  and  that 
Edward  II.  fhould  no  longer  be  fliled  king  of 
England,  but  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  the  king’s  fa¬ 
ther.  When  the  fentence  was  palled,  the  queen 
filed  a  few  {trained  tears,  and  even  affected  to  fwoon 
at  the  declaration  of  her  hufband’s  deposition ;  the 
young  prince  alfo,  as  he  had  been  tutored,  refufed 
accepting  the  crown  without  his  father  s  confent. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  the  parliament  deputed 
three  bifhops,  two  earls,  with  the  fame  number  of 
barons,  abbots  and  juftices,  to  go  to  Kenilworth, 
and  acquaint  the  king  with  their  rcfolutiom  Inc 
bifhops  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  were  font  to  con- 
verl'e  with  'him  before  the  deputies  arrived,  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  the  approaching  change 
of  his  condition.  They  advifed  him  after  many 
profeflions  of  regard  and  attachment,  to  refign  vo¬ 
luntarily  his  crown,  alluring  him,  on  a  compliance, 
of  the  moll  honourable  treatment,  and  of  the  bad 
effects  which  would  inevitably  refult  from  a  refulal, 
as  the  parliament  were  determined,  in  that  cafe,  to 
exclude  all  his  children  from  the  fuccefllon,  and 
place  a  ftranger  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 
This  inlinuation  awakened  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  foul  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  :  he 
paufed  ;  he  fhed  tears  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
fallen  fiate ;  confented  to  admit  the  deputies;  and 
retired  to  his  chamber.  When  they  entered,  the 
commiffioners  proceeded  to  read  the  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment,  and  demanded  h:s  immediate  refigna- 
tion.  Edward  deeply  affected  with  the  thought  of 
being  hurled  from  the  fumm'tt  of  human  grandeur, 
was  unable  to  fland  the  fhockr  his  fpirits  forfook 
him,  and  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  the 
bilhop  of  Lincoln  fupported  him  in  this  dreadful 
moment  of  conflicting  paflions.  On  recollection  of 
his  fpirits,  fenflble  that  arguments  and  remonftrances 
would  now  be  ineffectual,  thanking  them  for  the 
honour  done  his  fon,  the  timid  Edward  proceeded 
to  the  ceremony  of  refignation,  by  delivering  to 
the  commiffioners,  the  crown,  fceptre,  and  other 
enfigns  of  royalty,  which  had  been  brought  thither 
for  that  purpofe;  and  Sir  William  Duffel,  who 
acted  as  procurator  for  the  parliament,  renounced 
?.n  their  name  all  future  allegiance  and  homage. 
The  deputies  on  their  return  to  London,  haying 
made  their  report  to  parliament,  Ifabella  revived 
from  her  hypocritical  dcjeCtion,  and  the  prince 
agreed  to  his  own  elevation.  Accordingly  the  ulual 
proclamation  at  an  acceifion  was  made  through¬ 
out  England;  and  the  prince,  after  having  been 


knighted,  was  crowned,  on  Sunday,  the  fifth  of 
February,  by  Walter,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  prefence  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  impoflible  to  prevent  thefe  atrocious  ads 
of  violence  from  opening  the  eyes  of  a  deluded 
people.  The  perfidy  and  infidelity  of  the  queen; 
her  impudent  hypocrify;  her  more  infamous  com¬ 
merce  with  Mortimer ;  changed  the  current  of  po¬ 
pular  odium.  Ifabella  and  her  paramour  were  re¬ 
garded  with  horror,  while  the  fate  of  Edward  was 
generally  deplored.  A  fccne  of  majefty  in  difirefs 
attracted  the  pity,  the  compaflion,  the  tears  of 
every  humane  heart.  Leicefter,  now  earl  of  Lan- 
cafler,  felt  all  the  power  of  tender  fyrnpathy  :  and 
therefore  treated  his  prifoner  with  refpedful  kind- 
nefs.  The  queen  and  her  adherents  knew  the 
power,  and  dreaded  the  effeds  of  Engtifh  com¬ 
paflion.  They  forefaw  all  the  fatal  confequences 
to  thcmfelves,  fhould  Edward  be  reftored  to  the  feat 
of  power.  They  could  but  know  their  own  black 
deeds  of  guilt;  yet  were  not  eafy  without  adding 
the  horrid  crime  of  premeditated  murder  to  their 
black  catalogue.  They  therefore  removed  Edward 
from  Kenilworth  to  Berkley  cafilc,  in  Glouceller- 
fiiire,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Sir 
John  Gurney,  and  John  de  Montravers,  who  treated 
him  with  cruelty  and  infolence;  but  the  goodnefs 
of  Edward’s  confiitution  fupported  him  under  thefe 
afflictions,  till  orders  arrived  from  the  queen  and 
Mortimer,  to  finifh  the  inhuman  tragedy.  Thefe 
detefiable  wretches,  in  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  their  more  detefiable  abettors,  hurried  him  about 
from  one  caftle  to  another,  in  order  to  elude  his 
friends  endeavours  for  his  releafe,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  migrations,  treated  him  with  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  indignities.  They  contrived  horrid  noifes 
to  prevent  his  natural  repofe;  they  compelled  him 
to  eat  the  moft  difguftful  food ;  they  lodged  him  in 
a  damp  tower,  not  only  expofed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  but  alfo  the  flench  of  human  car- 
cafes,  piled  on  the  roofof  his  chamber :  the  wretched 
apartment  in  which  he  lay,  was  generally  over¬ 
flowed  with  water,  and  he  was  fubjeded  to  per¬ 
petual  infults  from  the  meaneft  flaves,  who  were 
encouraged  to  treat  him  in  that  unworthy  manner. 
It  is  find,  that  one  day,  when  the  king  was  to  be 
fhaved,  they  ordered  dirty  water  to  be  brought  for 
that  purpofe  from  a  ditch,  when  defiling  that  it 
might  be  changed,  and  being  refufed  this  poor  re- 
quefi,  he  burfi  into  tears,  and  faid,  that  in  fpire  of 
them  he  would  be  fhaved  with  warm  water.  The 
queen  and  Mortimer,  who  were  the  inftigators  of 
thefe  inhuman  tortures,  finding  them  ineffectual, 
and  apprehenfive  of  condign  punifiiment,  fhould 
the  truth  reach  the  ears  of  young  Edward,  refolved 
to  anticipate  fuch  a  difeovery  by  the  immediate 
murder  of  the  old  king,  for  which  a  moft  execrable 
expedient  was  contrived.  The  two  villains,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  Edward  was  committed,  having 
received  their  orders,  entered  his  chamber  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  ruffians  who  attended  them,  held 
him  down  with  a  table,  which  they  threw  upon 
him,  and  thruft  into  his  fundament  a  red  hot  iron, 
inferting  it  through  a  horn,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
external  marks  of  violence  upon  his  perfon.  But 
the  guards  and  fervants  were  fufficient ly  apprized 
of  the  bloody  deed,  by  the  fereams  with  which  the 
king,  in  fuch  unutterable  agouies,  filled  the  caftle. 
Thefe  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  infernal  pradices 
of  an  adulterous  woman,  and  her  vile  lover ;  and 
though  no  wound  or  blemifh  appeared  on  the  fkin, 
the  mufcles  of  the  face  were  fo  diftorted,  as  plainly 
to  lhew  the  exquifite  agonies  he  had  undergone. 
Thus  perifhed  this  weak  and  unhappy  prince,  on 
the  twenty-firft  of  September,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  twentieth  of  his  reign.  His 
body  was  interred  without  enquiry,  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Gloucefter. 
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Montravtfrs  and  Gurney,  his  executioners,  were  l 
the  fubjecls  of  general  deteftation  ;  and  when  the  j 
queen  loll  her  power,  and  a  revolution  took  place 
in  favour  of  her  fon,  they  were  obliged  to  provide 
for  their  fafety  by  High t.  At  length  Gurney,  being 
fekeed  at  Marfeilles,  was  put  on  board  a  fhip,  in 
order  to  be  earned  to  England;  bur  by  fecret  orders 
was  executed  at  fea.  Montravers,  after  having  been 
feveral  years  in  Germany,  found  means  to  perform 
i’crviccs  for  Edward  III.  on  account  of  which  he 
was  pardoned. 

Edward  II.  by  his  queen  IlabelJa  of  France,  had 
two  foils,  and  two  daughters,  namely,  Edward  his 
eldcft  fon  and  fuccellbr  ;  John,  created  afterwards 
earl  of  Cornvval,  who  died  young  at  Perth  ;  Jane, 
married  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland; 
and  Eleanor,  efpoufed  to  Reginald,  count  of 
Guclders. 

During  this  reign,  England  was  afflided  with  a 
moll  grievous  famine.  The  parliament  alfo  endea¬ 
voured  to  regulate  the  price  of  provifions.  Two 
pounds  eight  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money  for  the 
bell  ox  not  fed  with  corn  ;  if  fed  with  corn,  three 
pounds  twelve  (hillings.  A  fat  hog  of  two  years 
old,  ten  (killings :  a  fat  wether,  unfhorn,  five  (hil¬ 
ling4*:  if  lhorn,  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence:  a  fat 
goofe,  (even-pence  halfpenny :  a  fat  capon  fix- 
pence  :  a  fat  hen  three  pence :  two  chickens  three¬ 
pence  :  four  pigeons,  three-pence  :  two  dozen  of 
eggs  three-pence. 

Character  of  Edward  II. 

He  is  faid  to  have  refembled  his  father  in  the 
lineaments  of  his  face,  as  well  as  in  the  exad 
elegance  and  fyrnmetry  of  fhape ;  having  a  ma- 
jelfic  and  noble  (fature,  and  a  deportment  altoge¬ 
ther  engaging  and  agreeable;  and  he  followed  his 
example  in  a  drift  oblervance  of  conjugal  duties, 
to  which  he.  met  with  a  very  ungrateful  return,  in 
the  vicious  profligacy  of  an  adulterous  abandoned 
woman  :  but  the  qualifications  of  his  mind  bore  no 
kind  of  proportion  to  his  bodily  perfections ;  for 
he  was  deficient  in  forefight,  in  judgment,  and  in 
courage.  His  mental  debility  urged  him  to  a  con¬ 
duct  that  had  all  the  appearance  of  infatuation. 
Being  a  (lave  to  his  own  palflons,  he  too  readily 
committed  to  others  the  weight  of  that  government 
which  he  bad  neither  the  ability  nor  inclination  to 
fjpporr.  Of  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart,  he  was  ! 
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ftrongly  inclined  to  friendfhip;  of  weak  and  narrow 
intellects,  he  had  not  difeernment  to  choofe  a 
friend  ;  of  a  lazy  and  indolent  difpofition,  he  took 
up  with  the  firft  that  chance  threw  in  his  way ;  and 
when  he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  could  never  be 
petfuaded  to  withdraw. his  attachment.  The  grand 
lource  of  that  univerfal  contempt  which  he  in¬ 
curred,  was  an  ill-founded  and  obflinate  affeftion 
for  favourites.  1  his  incorrigible  paflion,  prompted 
him  to  (uch  a  fufpicious  deportment,  accompanied 
with  thofe  arbitrary  meafurcs  of  his  minifters,  as 
roufed  the  fpirit  of  a  free  people,  which,  inflamed 
by  the  intrigues  of  an  infamous  queen,  involved 
him,  his  minions,  and  all  their  adherents  in  one 
common  ruin.  To  thefe  caufes  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  all  the  calamities  that  befel  him  in  his  life, 
and  the  untimely  death  to  which  he  was  at  laft: 
brought.  Hence  a  linking  example  is  left  on  re¬ 
cord  to  fucceeding  princes,  of  the  dire  effefts  of 
gratifying  private  palflons,  in  oppofition  to  the  will 
or  interelt  of  the  public;  while  at  the  lame  time  is 
exhibited,  in  glowing  colours,  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  relying  on  the  guidance  of  any  one  in¬ 
dividual,  in  the  important  affairs  of  government. 
If  the  firong  attachment  of  Edward  ro  Gavedon 
was  not  the  refult  of  unnatural  inclination,  of 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  acknowledge,  not  the  lead 
lhadow  of  pofitive  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  authentic  hiftory ;  yet  it  will  be  acknow’- 
ledged,  he  might  have  placed  his  regard  on  more 
deferving  objecls  ;  at  lead,  he  might  have  avoided 
thofe  weak  exprelflons  of  womanifh  fondnefs,  which 
laid  the  ground  of  vulgar  fufpicion,  and  an  imputa- 
tation  of  other  crimes,  of  which  his  favourites  were 
alone  guilty.  His  tragical  death  ought  not  to  be 
aferibed  to  the  barons  ;  for  Mortimer  and  the  queen 
only  could  have  fuch  reafons,  as  to  involve  them- 
felves  in  fo  black  a  crime.  Had  thefe  wretches 
differed  the  degraded  monarch  to  live,  he  probably 
might  have  excufed  the  parliament  having  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  the  throne  ;  and  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him,  could  he  have  been  allowed  to 
defeend  into  a  private  dation,  which,  being  of  a 
harmlefs  difpofition,  he  was  bed  qualified  to  fill; 
but  viewed  in  theglafs  of  truth,  under  the  character 
of  an  Englifh  monarch,  we  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  he  was  deditute  of  all  thofe  noble  endowments 
of  mind  that  are  neceffary  for  guiding  the  wheels 
of  government,  and  to  form  only  the  outlines  of  a 
I  great  prince. 
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A.  D.  1327.  TT  DWARD  III.  furnamed  of  Wind- 
,  .  .  <  for,  being  raifed  to  the  throne 

durmg  his  minority,  the  parliament  appointed  a 
regency,  confiding  of  five  bifhops,  three  earls,  and 
lour  barons,  to  fuperintend  the  admixfillration  of 
puuliL  affairs;  and  the  earl  of  Lancader  redored  to 


the  dignity  of  high  deward,  was  entruded  with  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  king’s  perfon.  But  the  chief 
authority  was  engroffed  by  Ifabella,  queen  dowager, 
and  her  favourite  Mortimer.  The  lad,  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  reverfal  of  his  fentence,  was  redored  to  his 
lands  and  honours,  to  which  were  added  the  eftates 
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of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Winton,  in  North  Wales, 
The  queen  likewife  obtained  from  parliament  a 
grant  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  to  pay  her  debts, 
and  the  fame  fum  as  an  annual  jointure,  together 
with  all' the  trealures  of  the  two  Spencers,  the  eail 
of  Arundel,  and  of  Baldock,  the  chancellor.  The 
French  fubjedts  were  all  releafed,  and  their  effebts 
reftored;  hoftilities  ceafed  inGuienne;  and  peace 
was  ertablilhed  between  France  and^  England. 
Public  rejoicings  were  made  on  this  occalion,  which 
were  interrupted  by  advice  from  the  frontiers,  that 
a  body  of  Scots  had  made  an  attempt  to  fui  prize  | 
the  caftle  of  Norham,  though  without  fuccefs ;  for 
by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Robert  Mannors,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable 
lofs.  The  Englifh  regency  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
procure  a  peace  ;  Bruce  being  determined,  though 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infhmitics,  to 
take  advantage  of  Edward’s  minority,  and  the  unfet¬ 
tled  Hate  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  foon  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  affifted  by  his  two  moft  expe¬ 
rienced  generals,  Murray  and  Douglas.  1  hefe  gal¬ 
lant  officers  had  been  long  bred  in  the  held  of  mili¬ 
tary  adion.  Their  forces  were  trained  in  the  fame 
fchool,  inured  to  the  fame  hardffiips,  and  perfedly 
qualified  from  their  manner  of  life,  for  a  defultory 
war.  The  whole  equipage  of  the  troops,  except  a  body 
pf  about  four  thoufand  cavalry,  well  armed,  confid¬ 
ed  of  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  as  a  fupply  in  cafe  of  necef- 
fity,  which  each  foldier  carried  behind  him,  together 
with  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  upon  which  he  baked  his 
cakes.  But  his  ordinary  fubfiftence  was  the  cattle 
which  he  feized,  in  cooking  which  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  expeditious:  after  flaying  the  animal,  the  Scots 
placed  the  fkin  upon  fome  flakes,  hanging  loofe  in 
the  form  of  a  bag,  which,  thus  fufpended,  ferved 
them  as  a  cauldron  for  the  boiling  their  viduals. 
Soldiers  like  thefe,  wholly  unincumbered,  who  could 
attack  or  retreat  from  their  enemy  at  pleafure,  were 
Well  adapted  to  carry  their  ravages  into  the  northern 
counties.  To  chaftife  their  infolence,  and  check 
their  progrefs,  the  Englifh  miniftry  affembled  an 
army  of  near  fixty  thoufand  men.  Edward,  glow¬ 
ing  with  military  ardour,  even  in  thefe  his  early 
years,  placed  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  marched 
without  delay  from  Durham  in  fearch  of  the  enemy. 
He  fet  out  in  the  middle  of  July,  fuppofing  they 
might  be  fomewhere  between  Durham  and  Carlifle ; 
but  he  could  perceive  no  figns  of  an  enemy. 
The  flame  and  fmoak  of  burning  villages  pointed 
out  plainly  the  place  where  they  were  encamped  ; 
yet  upon  haflily  marching  thither,  he  found  them 
gone,  and  by  new  marks  of  devaluation,  difeovered 
that  they  had  moved  to  a  diflant  place.  Having 
for  fome  time  haraffed  his  army  in  this  fruitlefs 
fearch,  he  advanced  to  the  northward,  and  croffed 
the  Tyne,  with  a  refolution  of  waiting  for  them  in 
their  return  homewards,  and  of  taking  ample  ven¬ 
geance  on  them  for  all  their  depredations.  But 
their  frequent  incurfions  had  fo  much  wafted  the 
country,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  obtain 
fubfiftence  for  his  army  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
change  his  operations  and  return  to  the  fouth.  All 
track  of  the  enemy  was  now  loft ;  and  though  he 
promifed  to  any  one  who  ffiould  bring  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  motions,  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  he  remained  for  feveral  days  inac¬ 
tive.  from  his  not  knowing  where  to  find  them.  At 
length  he  received  intelligence,  that  they  were  en¬ 
camped  on  a  declivity  of  a  hill,  beyond  the  river 
Were.  Edward  advanced  againft  the  enemy  ;  when 
approaching  them,  he  found  they  had  chofen  their 
ground  with  fuch  judgment,  that  ic  would  be  the 
utmoft  rafhnefs  to  crofs  the  river  in  their  front,  and 
attack  them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  The  young 
king,  impatient  for  revenge  and  glory,  challenged 
them,  if  they  dared,  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field. 
Tills  bravado  Douglas  could  ill  brook,  and  was  in¬ 


clined  to  accept  the  challenge  ;  but  he  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  Murray,  who  returned  in  anfwer  to  Ed¬ 
ward,  “  That  he  never,  in  any  of  his  operations, 
took  the  advice  of  an  enemy.”  The  king  therefore 
kept  his  prefent  ftation,  pppofite  to  the  Scots,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  he  ftiould  be  able  to  reduce  them  by 
famine,  having  received  intimation,  that  their  pro- 
vifions  were  nearly  expended.  This  being  really 
the  cafe,  the  Scots  decamped  at  midnight,  marched 
fome  miles  higher  up  the  river;  and  encamped  on 
the  brow  of  another  hill,  flanked  by  a  wood.  The 
Englifh  no  fooner  were  informed  of  their  retreat, 
than  they  followed  them,  ftill  keeping  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  and  polled  themfelves  on  another 
hill,  oppofite  to  that  which  the  Scots  pofftffed. 

While  the  two  armies  lav  in  this  petition,  an 
incident  happened  which  had  alrnoft  proved  fatal  to 
the  Englifh.  Douglas  having  got  the  word,  and 
an  exaCt  delineation  of  the  Englifh  camp,  entered  it 
fecretly  in  the  night,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred 
refolute  foldiers,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  royal 


tent,  with  a  defign  of  furprifing  and  carrying  off  the 
perfon  of  the  king;  but  in  that  critical  moment, 
the  chaplain  and  chamberlain,  who  facrificed  their 
lives  to  his  fafety,  alarming  the  guards,  Douglas 
was  immediately  furrounded,  and  efcaped  with 
much  difficulty,  by  cutting  a  paffage  through  thofe 
who  oppofed  him.  The  Scottifh  army  decamped 
foon  after  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  having  marched 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  by  the  way  of  Carlifle, 
they  reached  their  own  country  without  further  lofs. 
Edward,  on  entering  the  place  where  the  Scots  had 
encamped,  found  only  fix  Englifhmen,  whom  the 
enemy,  after  having  broke  their  legs,  had  tied  to 
trees,  in  order  to  prevent  their  carrying  any  intelli¬ 
gence  to  their  countrymen.  The  king  v,as  much 
chagrined  at  his  being  thus  difappointed  in  his  firft 
campaign ;  and  knowing  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
purfue  the  enemy,  he  retired  to  York,  where  he 
difbanded  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  forces.  However, 
the  marks  of  bravery  he  had  difeovered  in  this  en- 
terprize,  were  extremely  pleafing  to  his  troops,  and 
regarded  by  the  nation  as  fure  indications  of  an 
jlluftrious  reign.  The  general  cenfure  fell  upon 
Mortimer,  who  was  now  an  objedt  of  public  detef- 
tation ;  and  every  meafure  purfued  by  him  only 
tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  of  the  people  againft 
him  and  queen  Ifabella. 

A  parliament  having  been  fummoned  ^  ^  jo2g 
at  Lincoln,  they  granted  the  king  a  A'  *3 
fupply  for  the  profecution  of  the  Scottiih  war,  and 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  marriage  with  Phi¬ 
lippa,  fecond  daughter  of  William,  count  of  Holland 
and  Flainault.  This  princefs  arrived  in  England  with 
a  very  fplendid  retinue.  When  approaching  Lon¬ 
don,  ihe  was  met  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their 
formalities,  who  expreffed  their  affedion  for  their 
lovereign  by  a  fervice  of  plate  ;  and  a  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  clergy  introduced  her  into  the  city. 
From  thence  fhe  fet  out  for  York,  where  the  king 
then  refided,  ani  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  with 
great  magnificence. 

Mortimer,  who  at  this  time  ufurped  the  whole  of 
fovereign  authority,  had  taken  no  care  to  fecure  for 
himfelf  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,  nor  did 
he  in  any  public  meafures  confuit  either  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  or  with  the  nobility  ;  hence  all 
the  envy  which  had  attended  Gaveflon  and  the  two 
Spencers,  now  fell  on  this  favourite  of  the  queen. 
He  faw  his  danger;  and  fenfible  of  the  increafing 
hatred  of  the  people,  thought  it  neceffary  to  fecure 
a  peace  upon  any  terms.  His  commiffioners  there¬ 
fore,  with  thofe  appointed  by  Bruce,  began  their 
conferences  at  Newcaftle.  As  the  claim  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  government  of  Scotland,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  that  excited  the  animofities  between  both 
nations,  Mortimer  confented  to  refign  this  preten- 
fion*  and  to  acknowledge  Robert  an  independent 

fovereign: 
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fovereign:  in  return  for  which,  Pvobert  ftipulated  to  I 
pay  thirty  thoufand  marks  to  England.  Thus  a  j  j 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  even  ratified  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  on  fuch  terms,  which  Bruce,  at  any  other  j jj 
juncture,  could  never  have  obtained,  after  a  feries  j 
of  fuccefs.  It  excited  univerfal  clamour  in  the  j 
kingdom.  The  people  exprefled  their  refentment 
4n  the  ftrongeft  terms.  They  declared  openly  that  j  j 
fuch  a  peace  was  neither  honourable  nor  neceffary  ;  | 
that  thofe  who  concluded  it,  had  bafely  facrificed 
both  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation  to  private 
views  and  that  the  queen,  who  under  pretence  of  j 
her  late  hufoand’s  incapacity,  had  ufurped  his  au¬ 
thority,  fufficiently  difeovered,  how  unable  fine  hei- 
felf  was  to  hold  tire  reins  of  government.  Nor 
did  Mortimer,  who  treated  his  fupenors  with  the 
mo  ft  fupcrcilious  contempt,  efcape  the  fhafts  of  ] 
public  difpleafure..  The  barons  were  highly  in- 
cenfed  at  the  arrogance  of  this  infolent  upftart, 
Lancafter,  Norfolk,  and  Kent  formed  a  confederacy 
for  their  mutual  lafety;  with  whom  were  united  the 
new  archbifhop  oi  Canterbury,  with  the  prelates  c! 
London  and  Weftminftcr;  thefe  held  private  con¬ 
ferences  at  London,  refolving  to  exhibit  articles  o't 
impeachment  againft  the  favourite ;  to  enquire 
into  the  king’s  death,  and  to  demand  a  refumption  J 
of  the  forfeited  eftates  granted  to  the  queen-mother  j.  'j 
and  her  minion,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  j  j 
revenue.  Mortimer,  fufpeding  their  defigns  againft  j! 
him  on  fummoning  them  to  parliament,  ftridly  jj 
prohibited  them,  in  the  king’s  name,  from  coming  |i 
with  an  armed  force.  The  three  earls,  when  they  | 
drew  near  the  citv  ‘of  Sahfbury  where  toe  pariia-  | 
ment  was  appointed  to  meet,  found,  that  though  j 
in  obedience  to  the  king  s  command,  they  had  | 
brought  with  them  only  their  ufua!  retinue,  Morti¬ 
mer  and  his  partizans  were  attended  with  all  their 
followers  in  arms  ;  and,  apprehending  fome  dan¬ 
gerous  defigns  againft  their  perfons,  they  turned 
back,  aficmbled  their  vaflals,  and  were  returning 
with  an  army  to  take  vengeance  on  Mortimer; 
but  Kent  and  Norfolk  defertmg  the  common  caufe, 
Lancafter  was  obliged  to  fubmir,  and,  by  the  inter-  jj 
pofition  of  the  prelates,  the  quarrel  feemed  to  be  j 
for  the  prefent  appealed.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
grievances  fhould  be  redrefied,  and  aii  eriors  coi - 
reded,  in  the  enfuing  parliament,  which  however 
the  king  found  an  excufe  to  poftpone.  He  had 
been  fummoned  by  Philip  de  Valois,  then  reigning 
king  of  France,  to  do  homage  for  the  dominions  . 
he  held  of  that  crown.  Accordingly  he  failed 
from  Dover  in  May,  and,  having 
A.  D.  i  329.  performe{j  the  ceremony  of  homage 

at  Amiens,  returned  to  England  in  June.  During 
his  abfence  died  that  brave  commander  and  fteady 
patriot  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  nis  , 
age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign  ;  the  tranfactions 
of  which  have  convinced  pofteruy  how  pertedly  he  f 
underftood  the  art  of  war,  the  true  jnterefts  of  his  j 
country,  and  the  genius  of  his  people.  Through 
yis  inftrudions  his  generals  acquired  their  martial 
and  political  knowledge  ;  yet  all  they  could  do  after 
fcis.death,  was  to  preferve  a  few  faint  remains  of  his 
glory. 

.  Mortimer  now  profecuted  all  who 

133°-  prefumed  to  blame  his  conduct,  or 
oppofe  his  meafurcs ;  he  even  rendered  the  king 
inacccffible  to  any  but  his  own  adherents,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  earl  of  Lancafter  himfelf,  who  had  been 
cntrulled  with  the  care  of  Edward’s  perfon,  from 
conferring  with  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The -earf  of  Kent,  for  his  bold  oppofition  to  un- 
conftitutional  meafures,  was  marked  for  deftrudion 
by  that  vileft  of  minifters.  The  fimplicity  of  this 
upright  nobleman,  rendered  it  eafy  to  practice 
upon  him-,  therefore  Mortimer  and  his  em  diaries  j 
perfuaded  him,  that  his  brother,  king  Edward  was  j 
ftill  alive,  and  confined  fccretly  in  pnfon.  The 
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earl,  too  readily  giving  credit  to  their  infinuations, 
formed  the  defign  of  reftoring  him  to  liberty,  and 
replacing  him  on  the  throne.  With  this  intent, 
having  carried  on  his  preparations  for  fome  time, 
he  was  at  length  impeached  by  Mortimer  of  high 
treafon  before  the  parliament,  where  none  but  the 
minifter’s  friends  attended,  and  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head.  The  principal  author  of  this  trage¬ 
dy,  with  the  queen-dowager  his  abettor,  fearing 
the  young  king  would  be  unwilling  to  have  his  uncle 
fuffer,  hurried  on  the  affecting  cataftrophc  :  but  fo 
deteftable  did  this  barbarous  fentence  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  that  not 'a  man  could  be  found 
abandoned  enough  to  ftrike  the  blow;  for  the  day 
after  his  fentence,  when  the  earl  was  brought  upon 
the  fcaffold,  the  common,  executioner  refufed  to 
perform  his  office,  fo  much  was  he  beloved  by  the 
people  ;  nor  could  any  one  be  found  to  fupply  his 
place  till  the  evening,  when  the  fentence  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  a  felon  from  the'  Marffialfca,  who,  as 
a  reward  for  his  fervice,  received  a  free  pardon  for 
all  the  robberies  and  other  offences  he  had  com¬ 
mitted. 

But  a  crime  of  fo  deep  a  die  as  that  of  murder, 
could  not  remain  long  unpunilfied.  The  earth 
would  not  cover  the  vidim’s  blood  ;  and  this  laft 
inhuman  adion  filled  up  the  meafure  of  Mortimer’s 
iniquities,  and  rendered  him  univerfally  detefted. 

I  All  parties  forgetting  their  former  animofities, 
confpired  the  deftrudion  of  this  infolent  and  peifi- 
dious  minifter.  Nor  did  this  object  of  the  people’s 
8  abhorrence  efcape  the  difcernmg  eye  of  Edward, 

1  who  had  cxprelfed  great  concern  for  the  death  of 
|  his  uncle,  and  did  not  now  conceal  his  averfion  to 
1  the  bafe  inftrument  of  that  earl’s  untimely  end. 

I  The  king  was  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
§  age,  extremely  diffatisfied  at  being  held  in  bondage 
I  by  the  haughty  Mortimer.  This  reverfe  of  affection 
I  was  no  fooner  known,  than  thofe  who  had  accefs 
to  his  majefty  vied  with  each  other  in  divulging 
|  the  particulars  of  his  abandoned  life,  and  arbitrary 
)  proceedings.  But  Edward,  though  determined  to 
deprive  Mortimer  of  his  power,  yet,  being  en- 
compafled  by  that  minifter’s  emiffaries,  found  -ic 
neceffary  to  ufe  the  utinoft  caution  and  fecrecy  in 
his  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  exemplary  punifti- 
ment.  Fie  imparted  his  defign  to  lord  Montacute  ; 
and  that  nobleman  engaged  the  lords  Clifford  and 
Molins,  Sir  John  Nevil  of  Hornby,  Lifford,  and 
others,  who  all  promifed  their  affiftance ;  and  it 
was  refolvcd  to  ieize  Mortimer  during  the  feffion 
of  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Nottingham.  To  effed  this  it  was  propofed,  that 
the  king  fhould  occupy  the  caftle  ot  Nottingham, 
wherein  the  queen-mother  and  Mortimer  lodged; 
but  on  their  arrival,  they  found  the  caftle  already 
filled  with  the  attendants  of  Ifabella  and  her  fa¬ 
vourite,  one  or  two  apartments  only  being  left  for 
the  king,  and  a  few  of  his  train.  This  caftle  was 
fituaced  upon  a  rock  which  was  inacceffible ;  ail 
other  parts  were  ftriCHy  guarded  ;  the  gates  were 
locked  up  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to 
the  queen :  hence  it  appeared  fufficiently  evident, 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  execute  their  purpofe 
without  the  affiftance  of  Sir  William  Eland,  the 
crovernor  of  the  caftle.  Lord  Montacute  was  there¬ 
fore  fent  to  found  and  gain  him  over  to  their 
party.  This  was  effeded  with  great  facility,  that 
.gentleman  joyfully  embracing  an  opportunity  of 
teftifving  at  once  his  affedion  for  the  perfon  of  his 
fovereign,  and  his  abhorrence  of  thofe,  who,  by 
their  infamous  condud,  had  brought  their  country 
to  the  brink  of  deftrudicn.  By  his  diredion,  the 
kind’s  a  (To  dates  were  admitted  through  a  fubter- 
raneous  paffage,  which  had  been  contrived  for  pri¬ 
vately  conveying  proviftons  and  ftores  into  that 
fort  refs.  The  entrance  was  level  with  the  meadows, 
and  a  way  winded  up  through  the  rock -to  the 
X  x  caftle. 
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cattle.  The  above  nobleman,  conducted  by  Eland, 
proceeded  after  him  in  fearch  of  their  prey  ;  and 
fuddenly  entering  the  chamber  adjoining  to  the 
queen’s  apartment,  they  found  Mortimer,  with  the 
bifhop  of  London  and  others  of  his  party,  in  clofe 
confiiltation  ;  and  after  having  flain  Sir  Hugh 
Turpliton,  and  Richard  de  Monmouth,  who  drew 
their  lwords  in  Mortimer’s  defence,  took  him  pri- 
foner.  The  queen  hearing  the  noife,  and  readily 
guefling  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  called  aloud 
m  French  to  the  king,  whom  (he  fuppofed  to  be  at 
their  head,  “  Fair  fon  l  Fair  fon !  have  pity  on 
the  gentle  Mortimer.”  But  receiving  no  an  fiver  to 
her  intreaties,  lhe  rufhed  into  the  room,  and 
earneftly  intreated  them  to  do  no  injury  to  his 
perfon,  for  he  was  a  worthy  knight,  her  dear 
friend,  and  well-beloved  coufin.  They  however 
took  him  away,  and  conveyed  him  from  the  caftle 
through  the  fame  paffage  by  which  they  afeended, 
which  to  this  day  is  known  by  the  name  of  Morti¬ 
mer’s  hole.  This  exploit  was  conducted  with  fuch 
difpatch  and  privacy,  that  the  guards  were  not 
alarmed,  and  the  people  of  the  town  knew  nothing 
of  the  tranfaXion  till  the  next  morning,  when  two 
of  Mortimer’s  fons,  and  feveral  of  his  adherents, 
were  apprehended  by  the  royalifts.  All  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
and  the  king  lffued  a  proclamation,  lignifying  that 
he  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  would  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  people. 
He  then  repaired  to  Leicefler,  where  he  iffued 
writs  for  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Weftminfter, 
where  all  perfons  who  had  received  injuries  from 
the  late  adminiftration  were  invited,  in  order  to 
obtain  fatisfaclion.  At  this  parliament,  articles  of 
impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  who  was  accufed  of  letting  the  queen- 
dowager  at  variance  with  her  bufband  ;  of  pro¬ 
curing  exorbitant  grants  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
royal  revenue;  of  embezzling  the  king’s  jewels 
and  treafures;  of  confpiring  to  deffroy  his  majefly’s 
bed  friends  ;  of  obtaining  pardon  for  two  hundred  j 
Irifhmen,  who  had  bafely  murdered  many  of  the  | 
king’s  liege  fubjeXs  ;  of  affuming  the  regal  power,  I 
and  ufurping  the  adminiffration  ;  of  infulting  the 
prelates,  affembled  in  the  parliament  at  Salifbury ; 
of  perluading  to  march,  in  an  hoftile  manner, 
againft  the  earl  of  Lancafter  and  other  peers  who 
had  tarried  at  Winchefter;  of  impofing  excellive 
fines  on  that  nobleman  and  others,  contrary  to  the 
capitulation  of  Bedford ;  of  having  procured  the 
death  of  the  late  king  ;  of  having  deceived  the  earl 
of  Kent  into  a  confpiracy  to  reftore  that  prince  ; 
of  fecreting,  for  his  own  ufe,  twenty  thoufand 
marks  of  the  money  paid  by  the  king  of  Scotland  ; 
and  of  having  repaired  to  parliament  with  an  armed 
force,  difturbed  their  deliberations,  and  threatened 
feveral  members  with  death.  Thefe  fads  were  fo 
notorious,  that  without  examining  witnefles,  or 
hearing  his  defence,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  and  condemned,  as  a  traitor,  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  :  which  fentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  at  a 
place  called  the  Elmes,  about  a  mile  from  London, 
where  his  body  hung  two  days  on  a  common 
gibbet ;  an  awful  example,  to  warn  future  favour¬ 
ites  not  to  defpife  public  juftice,  which  lboner  or 
rater  will  lay  her  iron  hand  upon  them,  when,  by 
an  abufe  of  power  they  run  counter  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  government,  and  are  only  intent  upon 
the  gratification  of  their  private  paftions.  The  | 
noblemen  who  had  aftifted  in  feizing  Mortimer, 
were  rewarded  ;  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Kent 
revet  fed  ;  and  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  reftored 
to  the  honours  and  pofTeffions  of  his  father.  The 
qjeen-dowager  was  confined  to  her  houfe  at 
K i lings,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
her  revenue  reduced  to  four  thoufand  pounds  a 


year.  The  king  confiantly  vifited  her  once  or 
twice  a  year  during  her  life;  but  (lie  never  reco¬ 
vered  the  leaft  degree  of  power  or  authority  in  the 
date. 

Edward  had  no  fooner  aftiimed  n 
the  reins  of  government,  than  he  I33r* 

applied  himfelf  to  redrefs  all  grievances,  that  had 
anfen  either  from  the  want  of  authority  in  the 
ci own,  or  the  late  abufes  of  it.  All  who  were  put 
in  office  by  Mortimer  were  difeharged,  and  others 
put  in  their  places.  The  king  iffued  writs  to  the 
judges,  enjoining  them  to  adminifler  impartial 
juftice,  without  paying  the  leaf!  regard  to  any 
arbitrary  orders  fent  from  the  miniftry.  The  king¬ 
dom  was  infefted  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  late  commotions, 
had  ft t  the  power  ol  the  magiftrates  at  defiance, 
and  exercifed,  with  impunity,  their  lawlefs  depre¬ 
dations.  They  were  even  openly  protected  by  the 
great  barons,  who  employed  them  againft  their 
enemies.  It  was  therefore  previouflv  neceffary  to 
deftroy  this  alarming  connexion,  before  the  evil 
could  be  removed.  Edward  theiefore  exacted  a 
folemn  promife  from  his  barons,  affembled  in  par¬ 
liament,  to  break  oft  all  connexions  with  fuch 
malefactors  as  a  difgrace  to  nobility.  He  alfo 
iffued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  jufts  and 
tournaments,  which  ftrved  as  a  piaufible  pretence 
(or  affembling  armed  men,  to  the  difturbance  of 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  terror  of  peaceable  in¬ 
habitants.  After  taking  thefe  public  meafures,  he 
marched  in  perfon  againft  the  banditti,  and,  by 
his  courage  and  aXivity,  the  more  powerful  troops 
were  broken ;  many  were  taken  and  executed  ; 
and  great  numbers  flew  to  the  continent  for  fafety! 
The  minifters  of  juftice  followed  the  royal  example. 
They  were  indefatigable  in  difeovering,  and  ftriX 
in  punifhing  criminals.  By  thefe  falutary  methods 
the  difeafe  was  removed,  and  travellers  paffed 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  without 
moleftation. 

Here  we  may  fix  the  period  of  England’s  mife- 
ries,  from  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  regicide,  and  un¬ 
natural  murder  ;  as  well  as  the  date  of  her  glory, 
from  kingdoms  conquered,  fovereigns  captives, 
and  nations  relieved,  always  fupported  by  a  juft 
and  equitable  adminiftration  at  home.  The  fatif- 
faXion  arifing  from  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
parliament  to  all  kinds  ol  people,  made  Edward 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  his  always  living  in 
amity  with  his  barons  and  reprefentatives  of^the 
people,  fie  faw  that  he  had  been  direXed  wifely 
in  putting  a  ftop  to  all  fanguinary  profecutions. 
This  induced  all  parties  to  concur  in  fupporting 
his  government ;  nor  was  he,  like  moft  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  afraid  of  meeting  his  people  in  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Having  thus  eftabliffied  authority  at  home,  the 
government  of  Edward  became  once  more  for¬ 
midable  to  its  neighbours.  TL  he  brave  Robert 
Bruce,  whofe  death  we  have  noticed  in  due  place, 
left  his  fon  David,  a  minor,  under  the  guardian- 
fhip  of  Randolph,  the  brave  earl  of  Murray.  In 
the  late  treaty  with  England  it  had  been  ftipulated, 
that  both  the  Englifh,  who  inherited  eftates  in 
Scotland  before  the  commencement  of  the  wars, 
and  the  Scotch  nobility,  who  enjoyed  lands  in 
England,  ffiould  be  reftored  to  their  refpeXive 
poffe (lions :  but  though  Edward  had  nearly  exe¬ 
cuted  his  part  of  this  article,  Robert,  obferv in g 
that  the  lands  claimed  by  Engliflmien  were  more 
numerous  and  valuable  than  the  others,  was  either 
unwilling  to  admit  fo  many  fecret  enemies  into  his 
country,  or  found  it  difficult  to  wreft  from  his  own 
followers  the  pofTeffions  they  had  obtained  as  the 
reward  of  their  dangers  and  fatigues,  and  therefore 
protraXed  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  ftipu- 
lation.  i  he  Englifh  barons  thus  difappointed, 
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refolved  to  obtain  what  they  had  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  having  great  influence  in  the  north, 
their  difeontent  was  fuflicient  to  (hake  the  throne 
of  a  young  prince,  who  was  as  yet  too  young  to 
fway  a  Icepter.  Edward  Baliol,  fon  of  John,  who 
was  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  had  for  lome  time 
after  his  father’s  deceafe,  been  detained  as  a  pri— 
foner  in  England  ;  bur  having  obtained  his  liberty 
he  went  to  France,  and  refided  on  a  patrimonial 
eitate  he  poffeffed  in  Normandy,  without  the  leaft 
thought  of  laying  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
He  was  univerfally  confidered  as  a  private  perfon, 
and  had  been  committed  to  prifon  on  being  ac- 
cufed  of  a  private  offence.  Lord  Beaumont,  who 
in  right  of  his  wife  had  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Buchan  in  Scotland,  found  him  in  this  fituation  ; 
and  thinking  him  a  proper  inflrument  for  his 
purpofe,  prevailed  on  the  king  of  France  to  reflore 
him  to  liberty,  and  brought  him  over  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

On  his  arrival,  the  Englifh  nobles  refolved  to 
vindicate  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  aflltfance  to  Edward  ;  but  he  had  fuflicient 
reafons  which  prevented  his  openly  countenancing 
their  defigns ;  for  in  the  treaty  with  Scotland  he 
had  been  made  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  pay  the 
pope  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  if  he  violated  the 
peace  within  four  years;  and  that  time  not  being 
eiapfed,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  his  holinefs 
would  demand  the  penalty.  Belides,  on  every 
demand  which  had  been  made  of  reftitution  to  the 
Englifh  barons,  the  regent  of  Scotland  had  always 
'  acknowledged  the  jultice  of  their  claim,  and 
founded  tne  delay  on  plaufible  pretences.  The 
king  therefore  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
artifice,  and  not  proceed  to  open  violence.  He 
fecretly  encouraged  the  undertaking  of  Baliol, 
conniving  at  his  levying  forces  in  the  north,  and 
countenancing-  thofe  nobles  who  u'ere  willing  to 
join  him.  Two  thoufand  five  hundred  men  were 
railed  by  Umfreville,  earl  of  Angus  ;  the  lords 
Talbot,  Moubray,  Stafford,  Beaumont,  Ferrers, 
Fitzwarren,  and  Wake,  and  the  command  given 
to  Baliol.  As  they  fuppofed  the  frontiers  would 
be  guarded,  they  refolved  to  proceed  by  fea ;  and 
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Fife.  Scotland  was  at  this  rime  in  a  very  feeble 
.condition.  Murray  had  lately  paid  the  debt  of 
nature;  and  Lord  Douglas,  difdaining  a  life  of  in¬ 
dolence,  had  palled  over  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
flam  in  a  battle  againfl:  the  Moors.  Donald,  earl 
of  Marre,  who  was  of  inferior  abilities,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  regency  ;  and  the  young  king 
was  unable  to  defend  a  throne,  which  all  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  his  father  were  neceffary  to  acquire  and 
maintain.  The  Englilh  fleet  no  fooner  appeared, 
than  Sir  Alexander  Seyton,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fifdhire  militia,  oppofed  their  landing;  but  he 
was  routed  and  (lain  with  nine  hundred  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Baliol  advanced  to  Dumferling,  where  he 
feized  a  magazine  of  arms,  which  he  diftributed 
among  thole  who  joined  his  banner  in  Scotland. 
Thefe  were  only  a  fmall  number  of  his  partizans, 
the  Scotch  being  greatly  prejudiced  againfl:  a  prince 
lupported  by  the  Englilh.  Reviewing  his  little 
army,  he  found  they  fell  fhort  of  three  thoufand  J 
men  ;  whereas  the  regent  had  encamped  at  Gladf- 
nruir  with  forty  thoufand  ;  while  an  advanced 
guard  ported  themfelves  by  the  fide  of  the  river 
Erne,  to  difpute  the  palfage  with  the  Englifh. 
Frurting  to  their  great  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
and  the  depth  of  the  river,  they  lay  in  a  very 
lupine  manner ;  a  cireumftance  which  induced 
B.ihol  to  (ord  the  river  in  the  night,  at  a  place 
called  Dupling.  Having  fucceeded  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  he  lurprized  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  I 
luch  impetuolity,  that  they  were  routed  before  the  I 
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embarking  at  Ravenfpur  in  the  begin- 
fling  of  Auguft,  reached  the  coalf  of 


ill 

morning.  The  earl  of  Marre,  who  lay  at  a  diftance 
with  the  main  army,  was  for  reducing  the  Englifh 
by  famine;  but  Robert,  earl  of  Carrick,  naturally 
headrtropg  and  impetuous,  treated  his  propofal  as 
the  effect  of  treachery  or  cowardice.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which  thefe  ferocious  chiefs  milled  foi- 
ward  to  charge  the  Englilh  with  the  utmoft  pre¬ 
cipitation,  while  their  men  ran  after  them  in  great 
d ilorder,  not  regarding  fome  broken  ground, 
which  threw  their  ranks  into  diforder.  Men  and 
horles  tumbled  over  one  another ;  and  the  lecond 
divifion  preffing  upon  the  firft,  threw  the  whole 
into  contufion.  Baliol,  to  prevent  their  rallying, 
immediately  advanced  with  his  troops,  who  chafed 
them  off  the  field  with  a  terrible  daughter.  Above 
twelve  thoufand  Scots  fell  in  this  engagement ; 
among  whom  were  the  regent  himfelf ;  the  earl  of 
Carrick,  a  natural  fon  of  the  late  king;  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  Monteith ;  and  the  lords  Hay,  Keith, 
and  Lindfey  ;  yet  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  was  very 
inconfiderable ;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  only  about 
thirty  men. 

Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  Baliol  advanced  to 
Perth,  which  he  entered  without  oppefition.  Find¬ 
ing  this  place  well  (lored  with  provifions,  he  re¬ 
paired  the  fortifications.  The  neceffity  of  this 
precaution  foon  appeared  ;  for  it  was  fcarcely  exe¬ 
cuted,  when  he  found  himfelf  belieged  by  Patrick 
Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
with  his  army,  which  being  recruited,  amounted 
again  to  forty  thoufand  men,  who  were  determined 
to  block  up  Baliol,  and  reduce  him  by  famine. 
To  effetft  rhis,  orders  were  difpatched  to  John 
Crabbe,  a  Flemifh  (ailor,  to  deftroy  the  Englifh 
fleet.  Rationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  (or  the 
convenience  of  fupplying  the  army  with  provifions. 
Crabbe  attacked  them  ;  but  inftead  of  demolifhing 
the  enemy,  ail  his  own  veffels  were  either  burnt  or 
taken.  The  Scottifh  generals  now  perceived  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Perth;  retiring  therefore  from  the  fiege,  they 
difbanded  their  forces  for  want  of  pay  and  fub- 
(iftence ;  and  the  kingdom  was,  in  effedt,  fub- 
dued  by  a  handful  of  men.  Intimidated  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  arms,  nor  lefs  by  the  lofs 
they  had  fuftained,  the  Scots  gave  over  all  farther 
thoughts  of  refiflance,  and  Baliol  was  crowned 
king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  .  n 
twenty-feventh  of  September.  David,  *332, 

the  late  king,  with  Jane,  firter  to  Edward,  his 
betrothed  wife,  retired  to  France,  where  they  were 
gracioufly  received  by  Philip.  A  truce  was  alfo 
propofed  to  Baliol ;  to  which  he  readily  confented, 
in  order  that  he  might  affemble  a  parliament,  with 
a  view  of  having  his  title  recognized  by  the  whole 
nation. 

However,  notwithftanding  this  truce,  .  T- 
Baliol,  having  difmilfed  the  greateft  1 333- 

part  of  his  army,  was  attacked  fuddenly,  and 
routed  near  Anan,  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas. 
John  Baliol,  his  brother,  was  (lain,  and  he  himfelf 
was  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  driven  from  his 
throne  by  as  fudden  a  revolution,  as  that  by  which 
he  had  obtained  it.  During  the  fhort  time  Baliol 
enjoyed  his  crown,  perceiving  it  would  be  importa¬ 
ble  for  him  to  retain  it  without  the  prote&ion  of 
Edward,  he  fent  fecretly  to  that  prince,  offering  to 
pay  him  homage,  and  to  marry  his  After  Jane,  pro¬ 
vided  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  her  nuptials  with  David  Bruce  not  having  yet 
been  confummated.  Edward  had  willingly  accepted 
the  offer;  and  now,  ambitious  of  gaining  his  fupe¬ 
riority  over  Scotland,  which  he  had  loft  by  the 
treachery  of  Mortimer,  openly  declared  for  Baliol, 
and  made  preparations  to  reinftate  him  byr  force  in 
his  loft  feat  of  power.  The  Scots,  elated  with  their 
late  fuccefs,  had  made  incurfions  into  Cumber¬ 
land  ;  which  furnilhed  Edward  with  a  fuflicient 
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pretence  for  recommencing  hoftilities  againft  them.  I 
Accordingly  he  fent  orders  for  this  purpofe  to  Sir 
Anthony °Lacy,  who  defeated  the  invaders,  and 
compelled  them  to  return  to. their  own  country 
with  great  precipitation. 

The  king  in  the  mean  time  having  appointed  a 
rendezvous  of  his  army  at  Newcaftlc  upon  Tyne, 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
with  the  fiege  of  Berwick,  where  he  commanded  in 
perfon.  That  place  being  considered,  as  it  is  now, 
the  key  of  Scotland,  Douglas  furnifhed  it  with  a 
Prong  garrifon,  under  the  joint  command  of  Sir 
William  Keith,  and  Patrick  Dunbar,  earl  of  March, 
governor  of  the  cattle.  Thefe  gallant  officers  made 
a  brave  defence.  The  fiege  continued  near  two 
months  ;  when  great  part  of  the  fortifications  being 
demolifhed,  the  garrifon  agreed  to  capitulate  if  not 
relieved  in  five  days.  Thefe  terms  were  no  fooner 
made  known  to  the  Scottilh  army,  which  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  invade  Northumberland,  than  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Douglas,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the 
garrifon,  marched  to  the  foot  of  Halidown-hill,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Berwick,  in  fight  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  army  ;  where  he  drew'  up  his  forces  in  four  di- 
vifions,  commanded  by  the  principal  nobility  of 
Scotland.  The  Englifh  were  potted  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence.  They  were  alfo  drawn  up  in  four  feparate 
bodies,  and  Hanked  with  archers.  In  this  poiition 
Edward  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  July  began  to  afeend  the  hill  with 
o-reat  intrepidity  j  but  the  tteepnefs  of  the  afeent,  the 
weight  of  their  armour,  the  inceffant  (bowers  of 
arrows  difeharged  from  the  bows  of  the  Englifh,  and 
the  large  ilones  rolled  down  upon  them,  foon 
checked  their  career.  They  halted  ;  and  their  ge¬ 
neral,  being  that  moment  transfixed  with  an  arrow, 
fell  lifelefs  to  the  ground.  Difmay,  confufion,  and 
diforder,  now  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  Scottifh 
army.  Edward,  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable 
opportunity,  ordered  lord  D’Arcy,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  light  armed  infantry,  to  charge  them  in 
flank,  while  he  himfelf  attacked  .their  front  with  a 
choice  brigade  of  veterans.  The  Scottilh  knights, 
to  render  the  aettion  more  defperate,  had  demounted 
from  their  horfes  :  but  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
Englifh,  led  on  by  their  brave  fovereign,  was  more 
than  equal  match  for  their  furious  valour.  Incapa¬ 
ble  either  of  making  refiftance,  or  of  having  recourfe 
to  flight,  being  furrounded  on  all  hands,  a  horrible 
carnage  enfued  ;  the  remainder  who  efcaped  the 
fword,  fought  their  fafety  in  flight ;  but  little  quarter 
being  given  in  the  purfuit,  all  the  principal  nobility 
were  either  (lain  or  taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  ot 
the  Scots,  according  to  the  moft  probable  com¬ 
putation,  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand ;  while  on 
the  part  of  the  Englifh,  it  is  laid,  only  one  knight, 
one  efquire,  and  thirteen  privates,  fell  in  this  me¬ 
morable  action.  The  town  of  Berwick  furrendered 
next  day,  according  to  agreement,  and  Edward 
executed  all  the  articles  of  capitulation  with  great 
punctuality.  The  Scottifh  inhabitants  had  time 
granted  them  to  remove  their  efteCts ;  but  thofe  who 
Took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England, 
were  permitted  to  flay.  Patrick  Dunbar  entered 
into  Edward’s  fervice,  who  in  conjunction  with 
Henry  Lord  Pietrfcy,  was  intruded  with  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  Lothian  and  Galloway  ;  the  crown  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and  Edward  leaving  a  confiderable  body 
of  forces  with  the  new  king  of  Scotland,  to  com¬ 
plete  its  reduction,  returned  to  England.  It  was 
impoffible  for  the  Scots,  in  theic  P  re  fent  unhappy 
ftate,  to  oppofe  the  power  ot  Baliol.  1  heir  chief 
nubility  loft,  their  army  dittipated,  their  king  in 
France,  tj*eir  regent  fl.ain,  what  could  they  atterript 
with  any  profpeCt  of  futcefs?  Submiflion  was  their 
only  refourse.  When  therefore  Baliol  marched 
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Dumbarton,  Urquhart,  and  two 
which  were  fuppofed  to  be  impregnable 
at  the  fiift  fummons. 

In  February,  a  parliament  affera-  A  p 
bled,  in  consequence  of  writs  from 
Baliol,  at  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  acknowledged 
king  ;  the  fuperiority  of  England  ov^r  Scotland 
was  alfo  folemnly  confirmed,  and  Bcrwicx,  Dunbai, 
Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  fou-th-eatt  coun¬ 
ties  of  Scotland,  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  tto  thefe  hum¬ 
bling  conditions  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fubmir, 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  were  fwearing  fealty,  de¬ 
termined,  the  firtt  opportunity  that  offered,  to  break 
through  thefe,  and  their  bonds  and  allegiance, 
while  the  conduct  of  the  king  greatly  {Lengthened 
both  their  refolution  and  refentment :  for  David, 
earl  of  Athol,  the  lords  Beaumont  arid  Talbot, 
were  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  ettates  they  claimed  in 
Scotland  ;  Henry  de  Piercy  was  gratified  with  the 
cattle  of  Lochban.,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Murray  ;  and  grants  were  made  to  other  Englifh 
noblemen,  at  the  expence  of  Scottifh  proprietors. 
Thefe  impolitic  meafures  rendered  the  perfons  thus 
deprived  of  their  poffeflions,  defperate,  and  impla¬ 
cable  enemies  to  Baliol  ;  nor  could  the  Scots  in  ge¬ 
neral  efteem  a  prince,  who  had  fhamefully  refigned 
that  independence,  to  maintain  which  io  much 
blood  and  trealure  had  been  expended.  The 
Englifh  troops  therefore  were  no  fooner  returned  to  t 
their  own  country,  than  they  flew  to  arms.  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  was  elettted  regent,  who  defeated 
Baliol  in  feveral  fkirmifhes.  In  the  mean  time  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  made  for  fuccours  to  Philip, 
king  of  France,  who  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  their 
afliftance  ;  by  which  means  they  over-ran  and  re¬ 
duced  all  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 

Baliol  being  thus  again  brought  into  A  D 
moft  diftrefsful  circumftances,  Edward  '  ' 

was  obliged  to  affemble  an  army  and  march  into 
Scotland  to  his  relief.  Having  entered  by  the  way 
of  Berwick,  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  the  leaft  oppofition.  At  his  ap¬ 
proach  the  enemy  abandoned  all  the  plains,  and  re- 
trred  to  the  mountains  and  faftneffes  of  their  country. 
Several  fkirmifhes  however  happened  between  the 
Scots,  and  draggling  parties  of  the  Englifh  ;  in  one 
of  which  the  late  created  regent  was  taken  prifoner. 
During  Edward’s  ftay  at  Perth,  he  detached  a  body 
of  forces,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  John 
of  Eltham,  and  Sir  Anthony  Lacy,  to  ravage  the 
weftern  counties,  which  were  moftly  inhabited  by 
the  adherents  of  Bruce.  The  Scots,  who  thought 
themfelves  fufficiently  ttrong  to  face  a  part  of  the 
Englifh  army,  prefented  their  whole  force  in  order 
of  battle.  A  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  vicfory 
was  for  fome  time  doubtful,  but  at  laft  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  a  great  number  of  Scots 
peri  fined  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  friends  of 
Bruce  were  lo  intimidated  by  this  defeat,  that  they 
determined  to  fubmit  to  Edward.  Accordingly  a 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms: 

<«  That  the  Scottifh  noblemen  fhould  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  general  amnefly  ,  that  they  fhould  enjoy 
their  lands,  honours  and  offices  in  Scotland,  and  be 
reftored  to  thofe  of  their  Englifh  poffeffions  that 
had  been  forfeited  ;  that  the  Kirk  and  boroughs 
fhould  enjoy  all  their  privileges;  that  none  but  na¬ 
tives  fhould  be  put  into  public  offices,  except  in 
fome  particular  cafes,  where  their  king,  Baliol, 
might  fee  reafon  to  exert  his  prerogative  in  behalf 
of  perfons  of  a  different  nation:  To  which  were 
added  by  fome  of  Bruce’s  party,'  who  at  firtt  refufed 
to  accede  to  this  treaty  ;  that  Edward  Baliol  fhould 
enjoy  the  crown  of  Scotland  during  his  natural  life, 
but  on  his  demife,  David  Bruce  lhould  fuccced  him 
on  the  throne,  and  in  the  interim  be  maintained 

honourably  at  London.  An  end  being  thus  ap¬ 
parently 
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parently  put  to  hoftilities,  Edward  ordered  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Perth  to  be  repaired,  and  the  caftlcs 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  to  be  rebuilt.  He  alfo 
appointed  the  earl  of  Athol  guardian  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

Yet  the  Scots,  notwithftanding  they  had  figned  the 
above  articles  of  their  fubmiffion,  were  ftill  farther 
than  ever  from  being  broken,  or  fubdued  ;  nor  did 
they  wait  long  for  a  plaufible  pretence  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fhaking  off  a  yoke,  to  which  neceffity 
alone  had  compelled  them  to  fubmit.  The  earl  of 
Athol,  whofe  talents  were  ill  adapted  to  govern 
fuch  a  turbulent  fet  of  people,  inflead  of  applying 
foothing  lenients,  treated  them  with  rigour;  and 
imprudently  befieged  the  caflle  of  Kildrummy, 
which  ftill  refufed  to  open  its  gates,  and  wherein  the 
regent’s  wife  had  for  fecurity  Ihut  herfelfup.  The 
earl  of  Marche  and  Sir  William  Douglas  haftened 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  that  fortrefs,  fell  upon 
the  befiegers  with  the  utmoft  impetuofity,  and 
routed  them  with .  great  {laughter.  The  earl  of 
Athol  himfelf  was  one  among  the  numerous  flat n. 
The  ftandard  of  war  was  now  again  difplayed  ;  but 
before  any  farther  hoftilities  were  committed,  by  the 
mediation  of  his  holinefs  and  the  king  of  France,  a 
fufpen'fion  of  hoftilities  wras  agreed  to  till  the  ninth 
of  May,  in  the  enfuing  year;  which  truce  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  prelude  to  a  general  peace. 

,  Conferences,  in  the  fpring,  were 
A.  D.  133  •  0penecj  at  Newcaftle,  whither  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  Sir  William  Keith,  and  Robert 
Louther,  repaired,  on  the  faith  of  a  fafe  conduct!, 
which  was  alfo  granted  to  fix  other  commiftioners 
of  the  fame  nation,  deputed  by  David  Bruce,  to  aftift 
at  the  negociation.  The  commiftioners,  in  1336, 
entered  upon  bufinefs;  but  the  French  envoys, 
agreeable  to  the  inftrudtions  they  had  received  from 
their  court,  under  the  difguife  of  mediators,  ftarted 
fuch  difficulties  as  they  knew  would  render  the  ne¬ 
gociation  ineffectual.  Philip  had  already  fupplied 
the  Scots  with  a  confiderable  affiftance  both  of  men 
and  money.  He  now  publicly  declared,  that  he 
would  never  abandon  the  caufe  of  Bruce,  but  fup- 
port  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  Elated  by 
thefe  promifes,  and  exafperated  againft  the  invaders 
of  their  country,  the  Scottifh  deputies  infilled  on 
fuch  exorbitant  terms,  that  the  treaty  was  broken 
off,  and  both  fidcs  refolved  to  renew  hoftilities 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  Ed¬ 
ward,  forefeeing  the  refult  had  continued  his  mili¬ 
tary  preparations,  and  had  been  very  careful  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  fubjeCts,  by  leveral 
popular  acts ;  whereby  he  fo  endeared  himfelf  to  his 
people,  both  clergy  and  laity,  that  they  readily 
granted  him  large  fubftdies,  for  fupporting  the  con- 
quells  he  had  made  in  Scotland,  and  finally  to  reduce 
that  nation  under  the  Englifh  government.  Thus  fup¬ 
plied,  he  ordered  his  military  tenants  to  repair  to  the 
north,  and  conferred  the  chief  command  of  his  army 
on  Henry,  fon  to  the  old  earl  of  Lancafter.  Having 
received  advice,  that  Murray,  the  regent,  had  re¬ 
duced  the  caftles  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Bothwel,  he 
repaired  immediately  to  Berwick,  where  being 
joined  by  a  body  of  troops,  he  proceeded  to  Perth. 
Juft  before  his  arrival,  the  enemy  made  a  defperate 
affault  upon  Stirling-caftie,  in  which  attack  Sir 
William  Keith  was  flain  ;  but  being  repulfed  in  this 
attempt,  with  great  lofs,  and  hearing  of  Edward’s 
approach,  they  abandoned  that  enterprize,  as  well 
as  the  fiege  of  Lochendoris,  and  retired  to  their 
taftneffes  to  avoid  an  engagement. 

The  king  continued  his  march  through  Athol  to 
Invernefs,  and  thence  by  Elgin,  through  the  fhire 
of  Murray,  which  he  laid  delolate.  The  town  of 
Aberdeen  was  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  northward  to  the  extremity  of  Scotland,  he  1 1 
returned  to  Perth,  hivimj  left  the  country  a  wild  [I 
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and  dreary  wafte.  The  king  now  repaired  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fummoned  a  parliament  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  to  meet  at  Nottingham,  where 
feveral  falutary  laws  were  enabled ;  alter  which  He 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  his  prefence  ivas  again 
required.  '  On  his  departure  the  regent  had  takcil 
the  field,  and  reduced  feveral  caftles  which  Edward 
had  fortified  ;  and  his  brother  John,  whom  he  left 
with  Baliol  to  command  his  forces,  died  at  Perth; 
during  his  abfencc.  Murray,  oh  the  king’s  ap¬ 
proach,  retired  to  the  foreft  of  Platon,  where  he 
continued  in  the  feafon  of  winter;  fo  that  Edward’S 
military  exploits  amounted  to  no  more,  than  burn¬ 
ing  and  wafting  the  open  country  ;  while  the  Scots, 
encouraged  amidft  their  misfornines,  by  promifes  of 
relief  from  France,  fupported  their  fpirits  ;  and  a 
war  being  likely  to  break  out  between  England  and 
that  kingdom,  they  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
would  prove  a  great  diverfion  in  their  favour. 
Nor  did  Edward  negledt  any  neceftary  precautions, 
in  preparing  for  this  expe&ed  event.  He  commif- 
fioned  Geoffrey  de  Say,  one  of  his  admirals,  to  equip 
a  ftrong  fleet,  and  affert  his  dominion  of  the  Englifh 
fea,  which  his  predeceffor  had  always  maintained, 
and  in  particular  to  deftroy  the  gallies  of  France, 
Ifiould  they  attempt  to  approach  the  coafts  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  period  .  -p.  , 
of  hiftory,  productive  of  very  ftriking  ’  ’  337’’ 

events,  therefore  it  will  be  ncccffary  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  fources  from  whence  they 
fprung.  During  the  fpace  of  nine  hundred  yearS 
France  had  been  governed  by  males  only,  and  norte 
in  the  female  line  had  ever  reigned  on  that  throne. 
Of  the  late  kings,  Philip  the  Fair,  on  his  demife, 
left  three  fons,  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and 
Charles  the  Fair,  and  one  daughter,  who  was 
Ifabella,  the  prefent  queen  dowager  of  England. 
Lewis  Hutin,  at  his  death,  left  one  daughter, 
which  he  had  by  Margaret,  lifter  to  Eudes,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  queen,  being  at  the  fame 
time  pregnant,  Philip  the  Long,  his  younger 
brother,  was  appointed  regent  till  it  might  be 
known  whether  fhe  fhould  be  delivered  of  a  fon  or 
daughter.  The  child  was  a  male;  but  living  only 
a  few  days,  Philip  the  Long  was  proclaimed  king. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  oppofed  his  fucccflion, 
avowing  the  right  of  his  niece  to  the  crown  of 
France;  upon  which  the  ftates  of  that  kingdom  ex¬ 
cluded  her  by  a  folemn  ad ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
excluded  all  females  for  ever  from  fuccelfion  to  the 
throne  of  France.  On  the  demife  of  Philip,  who 
left  three  daughters,  his  brother,  Charles  the  Fair, 
without  the  lead  difpute  from  a  Angle  claimant,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was 
equally  fhort  with  that  of  his  predeceffor;  and  at  his 
death,  Charles  left  only  one  daughter ;  but  the 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  next  male  heir  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  fucceftion, 
ihould  the  child  prove  a  female.  This  regent  was 
Philip  de  Valois,  coufin-german  to  the  deceafed 
king ;  who  was  the  fon  of  Charles  de  Valois,  brother 
of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  queen  being  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  the  regency  ended,  and  Philip  de  Valois, 
the  prefent  reigning  monarch,  was  unanimoufly 
feated  on  the  throne.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
through  a  long  feries  of  years,  the  French  would  not 
permit  their  crown  to  defeend  to  a  female ;  from  an 
opinion  derived  originally  from  a  maxim  in  the  Sa¬ 
lic  law;  (being  a  law  of  an  antient  tribe  among  the 
Franks)  though  the  claufe  in  that  law  does  not,  by 
the  confeflion  of  the  beft  antiquaries,  bear  the  fenfe 
commonly  drained  from  it. 

But  Edward,  notwithftanding  the  exclufion  of 
females  had  taken  place  in  France,  and  the  cuftom 
was  eftablifhed  by  a  long  chain  of  precedents,  ima¬ 
gined,  that  in  right  of  his  mother  he  had  a  juft 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Y  v  cuftom 
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cuftom  of  excluding  females,  which  had  acquired 
equal  authority  with  the  mold  exprefs  and  politive 
law.  To  fhew  the  futility  of  this  pretenfion  it  was 
urged,  that  each  of  the  laid  three  kings  ot  France, 
had  daughters  who  were  ftill  alive,  and  who,  fuppo- 
fing  his  claim  to  be  well  founded,  ftood  before  him 
in  the  order  of  fuccellion.  In  aniwer  to  which, 
Edward  who  was  more  of  an  able  general,  than  a 
learned  civilian,  was  under  the  necellity  of  afferting, 
that  though  Ifabella,  his  mother,  who  was,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  fex,  incapable  of  fucceeding,  he  him- 
felf,  who  inherited  through  her,  was  liable  to  no 
fuch  objection  ;  not  considering,  that  allowing  the 
validity  of  this  plea,  yet  it  was  more  favourable  to 
Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  defeended  from 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  and  immediate  fuc- 
cefTor  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Indeed  his  claim  was  fo 
thoroughly  difavowed  by  all  France,  that  to  infill: 
upon  it,  was  pretending  to  make  a  conqueld  of  that 
kingdom.  This  Edward  ferioufiy  intended  ;  and 
was  determined  to  attack  France,  and  to  wreft  the 
feeptre  from  the  hand  of  Philip  de  Valois,  which  he 
ftill  declared  to  belong  to  him,  as  the  fon  ot 
Ifabella,  filler  to  Charles  the  Fair.  In  this  relolu- 
tion  he  was  encouraged  by  Robert  d’Artois,  de¬ 
feended  from  the  blood  royal  of  France,  who  havy 
ing  been  condemned  in  confequence  of  a  forgery 
he  had  committed,  took  refuge  in  England.  In- 
fpired  with  a  moil  implacable  defire  of  revenge 
againft  Philip,  by  whom  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  dominions,  and  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  vio¬ 
lence,  Robert  now  endeavoured  to  ftimulate  Ed¬ 
ward  to  declare  war  againll  France,  in  favour  of 
his  title  to  that  crown;  and  the  king  was  more 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  his  luggeftions, 
from  his  having  reafon  to  complain  of  Philip’s  con- 
dud  with  regard  to  Guienne,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  having  not  only  given  protection  to  David 
Bruce,  but  openly  aflillcd  the  Scots  in  their  drug¬ 
gies  for  independence.  Philip  was  no  fooner  in¬ 
formed  of  the  council  given  by  Robert  d’Artois, 
than  he  iffued  a  fentencc  of  felony  againft  him  ; 
.which  declared  every  vafial  within  or  without  the 
realm,  involved  in  the  fame  predicament,  who 
fhould  give  countenance  to  that  traitor.  This  me¬ 
nace  wanted  no  comment ;  and  war  with  France 
now  feemed  inevitable.  The  French  indeed  had 
made  incurfions  into  Guienne,  feized  feveral  cafiles, 
and  threatened  a  fpeedy  reduction  of  that  province. 

Edward  therefore  fummoninga  parliament  during 
Lent,  laid  before  them  the  nature  of  his  differences 
with  Philip,  and  the  fteps  he  had  taken  toward  an 
accommodation ;  and  the  nation  in  general  feemed 
very  defirous  of  revenging  the  hoftilitics  which  the 
P'rench  had  committed  :  whereupon  the  bilhop  of 
Lincoln,  with  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Hunting- 
ton,  were  appointed  to  finilh  the  progrefs  Edward 
had  made  in  contrading  foreign  alliances;  in  order 
to  divert  the  arms  of  the  French  monarch  from 
Guienne,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  attack  his  domini¬ 
ons  with  a  profped  offuccefs.  Accordingly,  treaties 
were  concluded  both  in  the  low  countries,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  with  the  count  of  Hain- 
ault,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  archbifhop  of  Co¬ 
logne,  the  duke  of  Guilders,  the  marquis  of  Juliers, 
the  count  of  Namure,  with  fome  others,  who  en¬ 
gaged  to  furnifh  the  king  with  a  ftipulated  number 
of  troops,  which  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  England.  The  acceffion  of  Flanders  was 
alone  wanting  to  render  this  confederacy  fufiiciently 
formidable,  which  Edward  procured  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  addrefs.  The  Flemings,  by  cultivating 
arts  and  manufadures,  began  to  emerge  from  that 
ftate  of  vaffaiage  in  which  the  common  people  had 
been  univerfally  involved  in  the  feudal  fyftern.  By 
commerce  they  acquired  riches,  and  by  riches  ob¬ 
tained  a  fhare  of  independence.  They  had  driven 
the  earl  of  Flanders  into  France,  and  put  them- 
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felves  under  a  leader  of  their  own  choice,  one  Jacob 
Ardevelt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who  governed  them 
with  unlimited  authority.  To  him  Edward  .ap¬ 
plied,  and  never  courted  the  alfifiance  of  any  ally 
with  fo  much  afliduity,  as  he  did  that  of  this 
blemifh  merchant.  Ardevelt,  on  the  other  hand, 
proud  of  thefe  advances  from  the  king  of  England, 
and  perceiving  that  the  Flemings  were  inclined  to 
form  connections  with  the  Englifh,  from  whom  they 
received  the  materials  of  their  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  readily  embraced  Edward’s  intereft,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  over  inro  the  Netherlands.  About  the 
fame  time  Edward  received  from  the  emperor, 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  title  of  “  Vicar  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,”  that  he  might  have  a  right  to  command  the 
princes  of  Germany  ;  and  to  remove  the  fcruples  of 
the  Flemings,  who  were  valfuls  of  France,  alfumed 
the  tide  of  king  of  France,  and  challenged  their 
affiftance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Valois,  who  had 
ufurped  his  kingdom. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  par-  A  D  (  ^ 

liament  was  fummoned,  irom  whom  ‘  *  3d'  * 

the  king  obtained  a  confiderabE  fublidy,  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  war.  He  then  borrowed  a  large  fum  of 
money  for  prefent  ufe,  and  equipped  an  armament: 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Having  committed 
the  guardianfhip  of  the  kingdom  to  his  eldcft  f  n 
Edward,  and  after  taking  proper  precautions  for 
fecuring  the  peace  during  his  abfence,  he  embarked 
at  Orewell,  on  the  feventeenth  of  July,  with  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  fail,  accompanied  by  his  principal 
nobility,  and  after  an  eafy  paffage,  arrived  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  But  finding  that  his  allies  were  not  ready 
to  take  the  field,  his  military  operations  were  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  enfuing  year.  Edward,  intending  to 
pafs  the  winter  in  Brabant,  lent  for  his  queen  to 
Antwerp,  where,  in  the  month  of  November,  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  third  fon,  named  Lionel,  who 
was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Clarence.  Philip 
had  made  prodigious  preparations  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  and  his  allies  were  more  powerful;  whereas 
thofe  of  Edward  were  at  once  very  flow  in  their 
motions,  and  irrefolute  in  their  meafures,  having  no 
objeht  in  view  but  his  money,  which  was  now 
nearly  exhaufted. 

Such  a  lofs  of  time  was  very  preju-  ^  ^  ^ 
dicial  to  Edward’s  finances,  who  was  ‘  *  *339’ 

now  obliged  to  borrow  large  fums  at  exorbitant  in¬ 
tereft,  and  even  pawn  his  queen’s  jewels  for  fecurity. 
His  operations  were  fo  retarded  by  this,  and  other 
difficulties,  that  he  could  not  take  the  field,  till  the 
twentieth  of  September,  when  he  marched  againft 
the  French  army,  with  which  Philip  lay  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peronne.  The  two  1110- 
narchs  continued  a  week  within  fix  miles  of  each 
other;  and  on  Wednefday,  the  twentieth  of  O&ober, 
Edward  fent  a  herald  to  Philip,  defiring  him  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  for  a  general  engagement.  The  French 
king  having  pitched  upon  the  following  Friday, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  early  in  the  morning, 
in  order  of  battle,  the  Englifh  and  their  allies  not 
exceeding  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  the  enemy 
amounting  to  almoft  double  that  number.  After 
having  flood  facing  each  other  the  whole  day,  both 
feeming  to  decline  an  engagement,  they  retired  to 
their  refpective  camps,  and  appeared  again  the  next 
morning  in  the  fame  difpolition.  In  the  afternoon 
the  French  retreated  to  their  quarters,  which  they 
fortified  with  trenches  and  the  boughs  of  trees; 
while  Edward  wheeled  off  to  a  more  convenient 
fituation,  and  informed  Philip  by  meffage,  that  he 
would  wait  for  him  all  Sunday.  The  French  king 
was  defirous  of  engaging,  but  his  council  reprefent- 
ing  the  imprudence  of  rifquing  his  crown  on  the 
llfue  of  a  battle,  with  an  enemy,  whom  the  feafon 
would  foon  compel  to  withdraw  his  forces,  having 
fortified  his  frontier  towns,  he  returned  to  Paris  ; 
and  Edward,  informed  of  his  retreat,  permitted  the 
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Germans  to  retire,  while  he  with  his  own  troops 
retired  to  Bruffels.  Thus  ended  a  fmi tlei's  cam¬ 
paign,  in  his  preparations  for  which  Edward  had 
contracted  a  debt  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
and  anticipated  mod  of  his  revenue  :  but  he  had 
too  much  fpirit  to  be  difeouraged  by  the  firlt  diffi¬ 
culties  of  an  enterprise,  and  was  therefore  anxious 
to  retrieve  his  honour  by  more  fuccefsful  exploits. 

In  this  interval  of  his  abfence  from  England,  Sir 
Anthony  Murray,  guardian  of  Scotland,  reduced 
all  the  fortreffes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tay,  and 
defeated  a  party  of  four  thoufand  Englifh,  com¬ 
manded  by  lord  Henry  Montford,  who  loti:  his  life 
in  the  engagement.  The  earl  of  Dunbar  having 
taken  the  field  with  Murray,  his  caflle  was  befieged 
on  all  (ides  by  lord  Henry  Plantagenec,  Angus,  and 
Arundel,  and  gallantly  defended  by  the  earl’s 
countefs,  who  receiving  a  reinforcement,  foon  after 
Montfort’s  defeat,  the  Englifh  noblemen  raifed  the 
fiege,  in  order  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen.  They  accordingly  fent  two  large  de¬ 
tachments  from  the  main  army  by  different  routes, 
under  the  command  of  William  Talbot,  and  lord 
Richard  Montague,  who  were  defeated  at  Panmuir, 
in  Angus,  and  Talbot  taken  prifoner.  The  caifles 
of  Edinburgh,  Stirling  and  Coupar,  were  now  the 
only  places  of  confequence  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  Baliol.  On  the  firfi  of  thefe  Sir  William  Doug¬ 
las  had  made  an  u n fuccefsful  attempt ;  foon  alter 
which  Bruce’s  party  fuftained  an  almofi  irreparable 
lofs,  in  the  death  of  their  guardian,  in  which  office 
he  was  fuccced.ed  by  Robert  Stuart,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  David  by  the  ties  of  blood.  He  reduced 
the  town  of  Perth  ;  and  William  Bullock,  governor 
of  the  caffle  of  Coupar,  betraying  his  trull,  fur- 
rendered  up  that  fortrefs  to  the  Scots. 

Edward  now  determined  to  form  a  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Flemings,  and  therefore  promifed  to 
reflore  then)  to  the  p  ffefiion  oi  Lifle,  Douay,  and 
Bethune,  provided  they  would  cordially  engage  in 
his  interelx,  and  the  twenty-third  of  January  en- 
fuing,  was,  by  mutual  confent,  appointed  for  ratifying 
the  agreement.  With  the  fame  view  he  alfo  for¬ 
mally  took  upon  hirp  the  title  of  king  of  FYance, 
and  quartered  the  French  with  the  Englifh  arms, 
affuming  the  motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit ,  “  God  and 
my  right alluding  to  his  defign  of  fupporting  his 
pretentions  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  This  bold 
ftep  induced  all  the  Flemings  as  one  man  to  declare 
in  his  favour.  He  now  called  a  council  of  allies, 
when  the  operations  on  opening  of  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  were  fettled;  and  having  entered  into  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  to  fiay  in  the 
low  countries  till  the  war  was  finifiied,  he  now 
offered  Efficient  realons  tor  his  palling  over  to 
England;  and  promifing,  on  his  word  of  honour, 
to  return  in  perfon,  the  duke  confented  to  his  de¬ 
parture. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  in  England, 
A.  •  134°-  Writs  were  iliued  for  affembling 
a  parliament  at  Wettminffer,  who  fiiewed  an  un¬ 
common  alacrity  in  affifting  their  fove reign  ;  for 
Edward  obtained  an  unufual  grant  for  two  years,  of 
the  ninth  fheaf,  lamb,  and  fleece,  on  the  eltates  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  from  the  burgeffes,  a  ninth  of 
their  moveables,  at  their  true  value.  They  alfo 
granted  a  duty  of  forty  findings  on  each  pack  of 
wool  exported  ;  the  fame  on  every  three  hundred 
wool-fells;  and  on  every  laft  of  leather  tor  the  fame 
term  of  years.  But  being  fenfiblc  this  fupply 
would  come  in  flowly,  they  agreed,  that  twenty 
thoufand  packs  of  wool  lliould  be  immediately 
■granted,  and  their  value  deducted  from  the  ninth’s 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  raifed.  To  this  gene¬ 
rality  they  added  a  becoming  attention  to  their 
own  independency  ;  for  to  obviate  any  confequences 
that  might  accrue  from  Edward’s  title  of  king  of 
France,  they  declared  that  they  owed  him  no  obe¬ 


dience  as  king  of  France,  and  that  the  two  king¬ 
doms  fhould  for  ever  remain  difiinct  and  feparare. 
As  this  was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  for 
Edward  to  negleCt,  he  publilhed  a  full,  clear,  and 
fatisfactory  declaration  on  that  fubjeCt.  Thefe 
tokens  of  affeCtion  on  the  part  of  his  people,  jultly 
merited  a  grateful  return  from  Edward;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  granted  a  full  remiffion  of  all  debts  due 
to  the  crown,  and  of  all  profecutions  of  foreft  tref- 
paffes :  to  which  he  added  a  confirmation  of  the 
two  charters,  and  of  the  franchifes  of  the  boroughs  ; 
with  feveral  wholefome  regulations,  for  redreffing 
the  grievances  of  1ns  fiibjeCts. 

While  Edward  was  preparing  for  his  fccond  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  France,  advice  was  received  from 
the  duke  or  Guelders,  that  Philip  had  affemblcd  a 
powerful  fleet  to  intercept  him  in  his  paffage. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  by  his  two  chief  ad¬ 
mirals,  Morley  and  Crab,  for  colieCling  the  whole 
naval  force  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty  fail.  This  fleet  was  well  manned 
with  the  utmoft  difpatch  ;  and  Edward  embarked 
for  the  continent,  attended  by  a  conficlerable  body 
of  land  forces,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fetting  fail  from  Orevvell  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June.  A  few  days  after  their  departure,  the  French 
fleet  was  difeovered  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Sluys,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  fail,  and 
manned  with  forty  thoufand  men.  In  the  morning 
of  Midfummer-day,  they  had  advanced  about  a  mile 
without  the  harbour,  and  appeared  drawn  up  in 
three  fquadrons.  Upon  which,  the  king’s  admi¬ 
rals  made  the  fame  difpofition,  Rationing  the  largeff 

I  fhips  in  the  firft  divifion,  provided  with  archers  and 
men  at  arms.  The  fecond  were  ordered  to  keep 
at  fome  diftance  to  windward,  and  prevent  the  firlt 
from  being  inclofed  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  third 
was  referved  for  the  protection  of  the  tranfports, 
loaded  with  baggage  and  warlike  implement?.  The 
line  being  thus  formed,  they  hauled  upon  a  wind, 
in  order  ro  gain  the  weather-gage;  then  bearing 
down  upon  the  enemy,  a  fieice  and  bloody  adtion 
enfued,  which  laftcd  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till 
feve.n  at  night.  The  fhips  engaged  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm  with  incredible  fury,  and  the  nobles  and 
brave  knights  exerted  all  their  martial  abilities,  in 
order  to  lignalize  themfelves  under  the  eye  of  their 
fovereign,  who  animated  them  by  hi$  own  example. 
The  Englifh  archers,  who  excelled  all  Euiope  in 
their  profeffional  (kill,  made  terrible  daughter 
among  the  French  and  Genoefe  ;  while  the  men  at 
arms,  boarding  their  veffels,  attacked  them  with 
fuch  fury,  that  multitudes  leaped  into  the  fea,  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  the  affuult.  The  firfi  divifion 
of  the  French  was  now  nearly  defeated,  and  the 
fecond  thrown  into  great  confuiion.  In  this  critical 
moment,  the  Flemings  failed  out  of  their  ports 
and  joined  the  Englith.  This  reinforcement  de¬ 
termined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Falling  in  with 
the  (battered  fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  they  bore 
down  the  feeble  remains  ofoppofition;  and  victory 
in  all  her  glory,  was  feen  triumphing  by  the  lidc  of 
Edward.  Two  French  admirals,  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thoufand  men  were  (lain,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  of  their  largeft  fhips  taken.  The  king 
was  flightly  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  lofs,  it 
is  Paid,  amounted  to  about  four  thoufand  men,  who 
fell  in  this  memorable  naval  engagement.  He 
paffed  the  night  on  board  his  llfip,  and  landed  the 
next  day  at  Sluys,  whence  he  marched  to  Ghent, 
where  to  render  his  joy  complete,  he  found  his 
queen  juft  delivered  of  a  fon,  called  John,  who  was 
afterwards  created  duke  of  Lancafter. 

This  important  victory  increafed  both  the  renown 
and  authority  of  Edward  among  his  allies,  who 
affembled  their  forces  with  great  expedition  ;  where¬ 
by  he  was  enabled  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  at  the  head  of  above  one  hundred  thoufand 

men. 
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men,  chiefly  foreigners.  Befides  thefe,  the  Flemings, 
who  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Robert  d’Artois,  laid  fiege  to  St. 
Omer’s  *,  but  being  chiefly  compofed  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  tradefmen,  unacquainted  '  with  war, 
they  were  routed  by  a  faliy  from  the  garrifon,  and 
feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  difperfed,  and 
never  ventured  to  appear  again  in  the  field.  In 
the  mean  time,  Edward  with  his  army  had  laid 
fiege  to  Tournay,  then  reputed  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  cities  in  Flanders.  It  contained  above 
fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  was  defended  by  a 
garrifon  commanded  by  the  braved  of  the  French 
nobility,  who  were  rcfolved  to  perifh  under  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  rather  than  open  its  gates  to  the  ; 
enemy,  notwithffanding  that  enemy  was  Edward 
III.  This  brave  prince,  finding  that  every  affault 
proved  unfuccefsful,  turned  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade,  in  hopes  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine. 

At  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  Philip  advanced  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  Englifh  army,  not  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  bringing  on  a  decifive  adion,  but  of 
being  ready  to  aflilf  the  garrifon,  whenever  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  might  offer.  Edward,  exafperated 
at  the  fmall  progrefs  he  had  made  in  this  fiege, 
fent  an  herald  to  Philip,  challenging  him  to  decide 
their  quarrel  either  by  (ingle  combat,  or  by  fighting 
with  one  hundred  men  on  each  fide,  or  by  a  general  1 
engagement.  Philip  replied,  that  he  (hould  find 
means  to  drive  his  vaflal  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  that 
it  did  not  become  him  to  challenge  his  liege  lord; 
that  the  duel  was  propofed  on  very  unequal  terms, 
by  offering  to  hazard  only  his  own  perfon  ;  but  if 
Edward  would  put  the  kingdom  of  England  into 
the  (lake,  he  would  accept  the  challenge. 

While  the  two  armies  lay  in  this  fituation,  and 
a  general  adion  was  daily  eXpeded,  Tournay,  for 
want  of  provifions,  being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs, 
Jane,  countefs-dowager  of  Hainault,  endeavoured 
to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This 
princefs  was  fifter  to  Philip,  and  mother-in-law  to 
Edward.  She  had  retired  to  a  convent ;  but  left 
her  retreat  to  employ  her  good  offices,  with  a  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  animofities  between  per- 
fons  fo  nearly  related  to  her  and  to  each  other : 
yet  her  zeal  could  only  effcd  a  (hort  truce,  which 
left  both  parties  in  poffeffion  of  their  prefent  ac- 
quifitions,  and  put  a  flop  to  all  farther  hoffilities 
on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands,  Guienne,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  till  the  following  Midfummer.  Soon  after, 
the  king  of  France  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to 
revoke  the  title  of  imperial  vicar,  which  he  had 
conferred  on  Edward ;  whofe  allies  alfo,  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expedations,  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  confederacy  ;  and  that  prince,  not  a  little 
embarraffed  by  a  heavy  load  of  debts,  wras  obliged 
to  return  haftily  into  England. 

After  a  dangerous  paffage  of  three  days,  in  a 
fmall  veffel,  he  landed  with  his  queen  about  the 
latter  end  of  November  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  he  found  unguarded.  He  was  fb  irritated 
with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  military  operations,  and 
fo  much  vexed  and  affronted  by  his  foreign  cre¬ 
ditors,  that  he  returned  in  a  very  ill  humour, 
which  fpent  itfelf  upon  all  thofe  whom  he  thought 
merited  his  difpleafure.  He  committed  to  prifon 
the  conftable  of  the  Tower,  with  all  his  fubalterns, 
for  their  negligence.  The  bifhops  of  Chicheffer 
and  Litchfield  he  turned  out  of  their  employments 
of  chancellor  and  treafurer:  Sir  John  St.  Paul, 
keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  the  fheriffs,  the  colledors 
of  the  taxes,  and  other  officers  of  the  revenue 
were  imprifoned,  and  a  copftmiffion  iffued  to  en¬ 
quire  into  their  defaults,  for  which  they  were  fe- 
verely  punifhed  ;  for  the  king  attributed  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  his  expedition  partly  to  their  negli¬ 
gence.  The  primate,  fearing  the  effects  of  his 
anger,  retired  to  Canterbury,  and  took  refuge 
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under  the  privileges  of  his  order.  He  accordingly 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  in  that  cathedral, 
and  pronounced  a  general  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication  againfi  all,  who,  on  any  pretence,  exer- 
cifed  violence  on  the  perfon  or  goods  of  clergy¬ 
men,  or  accufcd  a  prelate  of  treafon,  or  any  other 
crime,  in  order  to  make  him  incur  the  king’s  dif¬ 
pleafure.  The  clergy,  thus  headed  by  the  primate, 
now  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular  combination 
againft  the  king ;  and  the  archbifhop,  in  a  letter, 
went  fo  far  as  to  afferr,  that  there  were  two  powers 
by  which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy  ponti¬ 
fical  apoftolic  dignity,  and  the  royal  fubordinate 
authority ;  that  the  clerical  was  evidently  the 
fupreme,  fince  priefis  were  to  anfwer  for  the  condud 
of  kings  themfelves  at  the  divine  tribunal.  They 
were  the  fpiritual  fathers  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
among  the  reft  of  kings  and  princes  ;  and,  by  a 
heavenly  charter,  were  entitled  to  cenfure  their 
tranfgreffions,  and  to  guide  their  actions.  Edward 
little  relifhed  thefe  obfervations,  fo  diametrically 
repugnant  to  his  prerogative  ;  and  determined  the 
primate  fhould  feel  the  weight  of  his  refentment. 
He  therefore  fent  Nicholas  de  Cantaloup,  with  a 
public  notary,  to  the  archbifhop,  to  warn  that 
prelate  to  take  care  of  his  bonds,  and  either  dif- 
charge  them  immediately,  or  crofs  the  fea  to 
Flanders,  and  refide  in  that  country  tiil  the  money 
fhould  be  paid..  In  the  mean  rime  he  fummoned 
the  metropolitan  to  court,  to  render  an  account  of 
the  conduct  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  intruded  the 
management  of  the  public  revenue.  Stratford  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  from  appearing  at  court,  where  he 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  • 
and  faid,  he  would  confider  the  other  part  of  his 
majefty’s  propofal.  Upon  this,  an  information  was 
preferred  againft  him  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
before  which  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  ;  but  he 
refufed  to  plead  to  a  charge  of  fuch  importance, 
before  any  other  jurifdidion  than  that  of  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  affembled  in  par¬ 
liament. 

A  parliament  being  affembled,  the  . 
primate  was  not  permitted  to  take  hisA,L>*  *34r* 
feat  till  he  put  in  anfwer  to  the  charge  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  exchequer.  This  being  per¬ 
formed,  he  was  admitted  to  his  place;  and  on 
taking  his  feat  declared,  that  he  would  not  have 
prefumed  to  have  appeared  there,  but  for  the  honour 
of  his  fovereign,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  parliamentary 
enquiry  into  his  condud,  as  one  of  his  majefty’s 
principal  minifters.  The  whole  affembly  applauded 
this  refolution ;  and  at  the  fame  time  refolving  to 
fet  legal  bounds  to  the  royal  prerogatives,  they 
required  a  new  confirmation  of  the  great  charter. 
They  alfo  framed  a  bill,  whereby  it  was  enaded, 
that  the  peers  of  the  realm  fhould  not  be  proceeded 
againft  and  puniftied,  but  by  the  judgment  of  their 
peers  affembled  in  parliament;  that  the  more  im¬ 
portant  offices  fhould  be  filled  by  the  king,  with 
the  confent  of  his  council  and  barons  ;  that  every 
feffion  thefe  offices  (hould  be  refumed  by  him,  and 
the  minifters  who  filled  them  reduced  to  private 
perfons  ;  that  they  fhould  in  that  condition  anfwer 
before  the  parliament,  to  any  accufations  brought 
againft  them;  and  that  if  they  were  any  ways 
found  guilty,  they  fhould  finally  be  difpoffeffed  of 
their  dignities,  and  more  fufficienc  perfens  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  place.  Flaving  obtained  this  im¬ 
portant  ad,  the  parliament  voted  for  the  king’s 
preffing  wants  twenty  thoufand  facks  of  wool. 
Edward  was  no  fooner  poffeffed  of  this  fupplv, 
than  he  iffued  an  edid,  in  which  he  afferted,  that 
the  ftatute  had  been  enaded  contrary  to  law,  and 
was  prejudicial  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
which  he  had  fworn  to  defend  ;  that  he  only  dif- 
fembled  when  he  feemed  ter  ratify  it,  but  that  he 
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had  never,  in  his  own  bread,  given  it  his  afTent:  he 
therefore  annuls  it,  though  he  profelles  himfelf  wil¬ 
ling  and  determined  to  obferve  fuch  of  its  articles 
as  were  formerly  law.  This  arbitrary  exertion  of 
regal  power,  left  all  the  laws  at  the  king’s  mercy  ; 
yet  future  parliaments  took  not  the  lead  notice  of 
it  ;  and  two  years  after  Edward  recovered  fuch 
influence,  as  to  obtain  a  legal  repeal  of  thole 
parts  of  the  act  which  were  moft  difagreeable  to 
him. 

But  though,  by  thus  temporizing,  Edward  had 
extricated  himfelf  from  fome  of  his  mod  prefling 
difficulties,  yet  his  prefent  circ umdances,  in  many 
refpctfts,  were  far  from  being  pleafing.  His  claims 
on  France  and  Scotland  had  involved  him  in  a 
very  expenlive  war  ;  his  want  of  money  had  made 
him  lofe  moft  of  his  foreign  mercenaries;  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  extravagant  intered ;  while  none  of  his 
military  operations  had  been  attended  with  the 
lead  degree  ot  honour  or  profit  to  the  nation, 
except  his  naval  victory  ;  and,  as  an  addition  to 
thefe  perplexing  circumftances,  he  received  advice, 
that  his  German  allies  had  deferted  hi3  intered : 
but  his  afpiring  genius  proved  at  lad  equal  to  his 
great  undertakings  ;  and  an  unexpected  event  about 
this  time  happened,  which  furnilhed  him  with  an 
opportunity  ot  attacking  Philip  in  the  very  center 
«f  his  dominions,  with  much  lefs  expence,  and  a 
greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  John  III.  duke  of 
Brittany,  declining  through  age  and  infirmities, 
was  folirftous  to  prevent  thofe  diforders,  to  which 
his  fubjeels,  at  his  death,  might  be  expofed  by  a 
difputed  fucceffion.  Having  no  ilTue,  and  in¬ 
tending  to  leave  his  duchy  to  a  daughter  of  his 
brother  the  count  de  Ponthievre,  he  refolved  to 
marry  her  to  Charles  de  Blois,  a  prince  who,  in 
his  judgment,  appeared  capable  of  repelling  any 
attempts  that  might  be  made  to  didurb  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  country.  As  his  family  had  inhe¬ 
rited  by  a  female  fucceffion,  he  preferred  the  title 
of  Ponthicvre’s  daughter  to  that  of  the  count  of 
Montford,  his  brother  by  a  fecond  daughter.  How¬ 
ever,  he  would  not  take  this  important  dep  with¬ 
out  confulting  his  fubjedts,  who  willingly  concur- 
ing  in  his  choice,  the  marriage  was  concluded, 
when  all  his  vaffals  fwore  fealty  to  Charles  and  his 
ipoufe  as  their  future  fovereigns ;  among  which 
number  was  the  count  de  Montfort  himfelf;  yet  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  John,  forgetting  both  his 
conceffion  and  his  oath,  he  engaged  many  of  the 
molt  condderable  barons  to  acknowledge  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  made  himfelf  mader  of  Rennes, 
Nantes,  Bred,  Hennebonne,  and  other  important 
fortredes  of  the  duchy  ;  while  Charles  de  Blois  was 
foliciting  the  invediture  of  the  fame  at  the  court  of 
France.  Montfort  was  fenfible  he  diould  not  be 
able  to  fupporc  his  pretended  right,  unlefs  alfided 
by  fome  powerful  ally ;  and  therefore  made  a 
voyage  to  England,  under  pretence  of  edablifhing 
his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  de¬ 
volved  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Here 
he  made  Edward  an  offer  of  acknowledging,  and 
of  maintaining  by  a  dridt  alliance,  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  propofing,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
do  him  homage  as  his  liege  lord.  Edward,  who 
immediately  perceived  all  the  advantages  that  might 
refult  from  this  offer,  fpeedily  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Montfort ;  and  though  their  pleas,  in  regard 
to  the  preference  of  fuccedion  by  a  male  or  female 
were  directly  oppofite,  yet  their  immediate  intereds 
formed  a  ftridt  connedtion  between  them. 

When  the  latter  returned  to  the  continent, 
thinking  his  treaty  with  Edward  a  profound  fecrer, 
he  ventured  to  appear  at  Paris,  with  an  intent  of 
defending  his  caufe  before  the  peers.  But  he  was 
foon  convinced  of  the  imprudent  dep  he  had  taken. 
Phihp,  at  his^ftrft  audience,  told  him  plainly,  that 
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he  had  no  right  to  the  duchy  ;  and  reproached  him 
for  entering  into  an  alliance  with  a  prince,  the 
profefled  enemy  of  France ;  but  he  excufed  his 
vifit  to  the  Englifii  court  under  the  pretence  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  with  refpect  to  the  duchy,  he  ex- 
preffed  his  willingnefs  to  dand  an  impartial  trial, 
and  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Philip 
promiftd  the  trial  Ihould  be  brought  on  in  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  but  commanded  him  in  the  interim  to  keep 
within  the  walls  of  Paris.  From  this  injunction, 
Montfort  concluded  he  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  judice  of  Philip,  and  took  a  refolution  to 
efledt  an  efcape,  while  he  had  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly,  disfiguring  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a 
burgher,  he  quitied  Paris  early  in  the  morning, 
and  reached  Brittany  in  fafety.  The  king,  when 
informed  of  his  efcape,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  in- 
dantly  confifcated  the  earldom  of  Montfort ;  at  the 
fame  time  by  his  foie  authority,  he  ordered  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  without  proceeding  through 
cudomary  forms,  to  adjudge  Brittany  to  Charles 
de  Blois,  whom,  in  order  to  execute  the  fentence, 
he  fupplied  with  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
command  of  his  eldeft  fon  John  of  Normandy. 
Monrfcrt,  unable  to  face  the  French  forces  in  the 
field,  diut  himfelf  up  in  Nantes;  which,  being  be- 
fieged,  was,  by  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants, 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  who  took  Montloit 
prifoner,  and  conducted  him  to  the  cadie  of 
Louvre. 

This  event  might  have  determined  .  n 
the  fate  of  Brittany,  had  not  Jane  of  '  • 

Handers,  countefs  of  Montforr,  bravely  dood 
forth  to  fupport  the  finking  fortunes  of  her  family. 
Affedted  with  the  captivity  of  her  hufband,  die 
quitted  thofe  domedic  cares  which  had  hitherto 
employed  her  thoughts ;  and  having  aflembled  the 
inhabitants  of  Rennes,  then  the  place  of  her  refidence, 
(he  prefented  herfelf  before  them  with  her  infant 
fon  in  her  arms,  recommending  to  their  care  the 
illudrious  orphan,  the  only  remaining  male  of 
their  antient  princes,  by  whom  they  had  been 
governed  with  parental  indulgence.  She  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  the  refources  that  would  arife  from  the 
alliance  that  had  been  formed  with  England. 
She  earnedly  entreated  them  to  make  one  vigorous 
edorc  againd  an  ufurper,  impofed  on  them  by  an 
armed  force,  who  in  return  would  facrifice  the 
antient  liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  prote&or;  and 
lfie  allured  them  that  in  fo  juft  a  caufe,  die  was 
willing  to  run  all  hazards.  Deeply  aft'cCled  by  her 
addrels,  the  inhabitants  and  foldiers  promifed  to 
fupport  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  All  the 
other  fortified  towns  in  the  duchy  took  the  fame 
refolution;  and  the  utmod  difpatch  was  ufed  to 
furnifh  them  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  making 
a  refolute  defence  againd  the  enemy.  Thecountofs 
fenc  her  infant  fon  to  England,  both  as  a  place  of 
fafety,  and  to  engage  the  king  to  embrace  the  in¬ 
tereds  of  her  family  with  the  greater  zeal,  from  his 
having  fuch  a  pledge  in  his  poffeffion;  after  which 
die  repaired  to  Hennebonne,  the  ftronged  fortrefs 
in  Brittany,  refolving  there  to  wait  for  the  expeCted 
fuccours  from  Edward. 

Charles  de  Blois,  anxious  to  obtain  fo  important 
a  fortrefs  as  Hennebonne,  and  mere  dill  to  take 
the  countefs  prifoner,  inveded  the  place  with  a  large 
army,  which  was  defended  by  the  countefs  in  per- 
fon  with  a  bravery  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  bed  general  of  the  age.  The  French  were 
repulfed  in  every  attack,  and  perpetually  harraffed 
by  fallies  from  the  cadie.  The  countefs  was  fore- 
mod  in  every  danger,  and  headed  her  troops  with 
undaunted  intrepidity.  One  day,  obferving  that 
the  betiegers  in  making  an  affault,  had  negletfted 
to  fecure  a  didant  quarter  of  their  camp,  fhe  fallied 
out  with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  fet  fire  to  their 
tents,  baggage,  and  magazines.  Preparing  to 
Z  z  return. 
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return,  fhe  found  herfelf  intercepted  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Inftantly 
taking  her  refolution,  fhe  ordered  her  men  to  make 
the  belt  of  their  way  to  Brelt,  where  fhe  would 
foon  meet  them.  At  the  time  appointed,  fhe  met 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  increafed  her  elcort  to 
five  hundred  men;  returned  to  Hennebonne;  and 
cutting  her  way  through  part  of  the  enemy  s  camp, 
entered  the  town  amidft  the  iliouts  and  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  garrifon.  However,  the  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  befiegers  having  at  length  made  ieveral 
breaches  in  the  walls,  a  general  affault  was  hourly 
ex peCled  ;  in  which  the  garrifon,  diminished  in 
their  numbers,  and  extremely  weakened,  would 
probably  have  been  overpowered.  In  this  dill  reded 
Situation,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  offer  terms  of 
‘capitulation  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Leon  was  actually 
fent  for  that  purpofe  to  the  camp  of  Charles  de 
Blois  :  but  the  countefs,  who  in  thefe  truly  afflict¬ 
ing  moments  had  afeended  a  tower  of  the  toitiefs, 
and  with  earned:  impatience  was  looking  with  lan¬ 
guid  eyes  towards  the  fea,  obferved  a  fleet  of  (hips 
at  a  diltance,  bending  their  courfe  toward  her  long¬ 
ing  w iflies.  Immediately  with  rapturous  joy, 
fcarcely  articulate,  fhe  exclaimed,  “  Behold  the 
fuccours!  The  Englifh  fuccours  1  No  capitula¬ 
tion  1”  This  fleet,  which  Edward  had  fent  for  the 
relief  of  Hennebonne,  had  long  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds ;  which,  when  the  French  faw  enter 
the  harbour,  they  were  confounded,  and  laid  alide 
their  delign  of  making  a  general  affault.  This  re¬ 
inforcement  confided  of  a  body  of  men  at  armtj 
and  fix  thoufand  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  a  brave  Englifh  officer.  The  courage  of 
the  garrifon  was  now  revived;  they  readily  joined 
the  Englifh  in  a  Tally ;  drove  the  befiegers  from 
their  polls ;  and  obliged  them  to  retire  with  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Notwithftanding  this  fuccefs,  the  countefs  was 
not  able  to  take  the  field,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers.  She  therefore  repaired  to  England,  to 
folicit  more  effectual  fuccours.  Edward  granted 
her  a  conliderable  reinforcement,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Robert  d’ Artois,  and  the  earl  of  North¬ 
ampton.  The  countefs  herfelf  returned  in  this 
fleet,  which  was  attacked  by  a  French  fquadron, 
commanded  by  prince  Lewis  of  Spain.  The  brave 
heroine  behaved  with  her  ufual  valour,  and  the 
action  continued,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tefl.  A  violent  florin  feparated  the  two  fleets,  but 
the  Englifh  reached  Brittany  in  fafety.  The  firft 
attempt  made  by  Robert  was  againft  Vannes, 
which  he  carried  by  affault,  but  was  dangeroully 
wounded;  and,  during  his  confinement,  a  party 
in  the  intereft  of  Charles,  attacked  and  took  the 
place  by  lurprize.  Robert  died  loon  after  in  his 
paffage  to  England  of  his  wounds. 

Edward  now  undertook  to  defend  in  perfon  the 
countefs  of  Montfort.  With  this  intent  he  affembled 
his  army,  embarked  at  Sandwich  on  the  fifth  of 
Odober,  and,  after  a  paffage  of  two  days,  landed 
at  Brell.  He  formed  three  important  lieges  at  the 
fame  time;  but  by  attempting  too  much,  mil- 
carried  in  all.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  with  forty 
thoufand  men,  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Englifh,  and  cut  off  their  provifions.  In  this 
dangerous  lituation,  Edward  liftened  to  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  pope’s  legate,  and  a  truce  for  three 
years  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms :  that 
Vannes  fhould  be  fequeftered,  till  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  in  the  hands  of  two  cardinals,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  them  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper;  that  the  Flemings  fhould  be  ab- 
l'olved  from  the  cenfures  which  the  pope,  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  king  of  France,  had  denounced 
.  againft  them  :  that  the  places  taken  on  both  Tides 
fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  poffeffors, 
‘and  the  prifoners  be  fet  at  liberty  on  paying  their 


ranfoms ;  that  the  allies,  bofh  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  fhould  be  included  in  this  treaty ;  and  that 
the  two  kings  fhould  exert  their  endeavours  to 
prevent  hoftilities  in  Guienne,  France,  and  Brit¬ 
tany. 

After  the  ratification  of  thefe  articles,  Edward 
embarked  for  England,  and  having  efcaped  in  a 
long  and  dangerous  paffage,  landed  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  on  the  fecond  of  March,  ^  ^ 
from  whence  he  proceeded  imme-  *  * 

diately  to  London.  Neither  of  the  monarch? 

were  difpofed  to  obferve  the  truce.  Philip,  whofe 
coffers  were  nearly  emptied,  was  defirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  departure  of  Edward;  and  the  motive 
of  Edward  was  that  of  extricating  himfelf  from  a 
very  dangerous  fituation.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- . 
fore,  that  the  fmalleft  incident  was  laid  hold  of  as 
a  pretence  for  recommencing  hoftilities.  Soon 
after  the  king’s  arrival  in  London,  a  parliament 
was  fummoned  to  deliberate  on  the  truce,  as  well 
as  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ftate  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  nation. 
Thefe  points  were  debated  by  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal  in  the  White-Chamber,  while  the 
knights  of  (hires  and  burgeffes  took  them  under 
conlideration  in  the  Painted-Chamber  of  the  palace; 
and  this  is  the  firft  clear  diftindion  we  find  on 
record  between  the  two  houfes,  as  it  is  at  prefent 
maintained.  Having  maturely  conlidered  the  fub- 
jed,  they  voted  the  truce  honourable,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  treaty  of  peace  as  a  defirable  object, 
provided  it  could  be  procured  upon  equitable 
terms;  otherwife  they  propofed  to  fupporc  the 
arms  of  their  fovereign  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power. 

In  the  beginning  of  ,  Lent,  confer-  . 
ences  were  to  be  opened  at  Avignon  ‘  1  tiff¬ 
in  the  prelence  of  the  pope ;  but  were  deferred  on 
account  of  fome  infringements  of  the  truce  in 
Brittany,  for  which  Philip  delayed  giving  proper 
fausfaclion.  Ihefe  conferences  in  the  end  proved 
ineffedual  ;  for  the  Englifh  commilfloners  infilled, 
as  a  preliminary  on  their  mailer’s  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  Philip  declared,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  fhould  never  hold  one  foot  of  land  in  France, 
but  what  he  might  poffefs  in  vaffalage.  In  vain 
his  holinefs  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  both  parties 
to  relax  in  their  pretenfions :  they  were  equally  ob- 
(linate :  and  their  mutual  dilguft  being  inflamed 
with  perfonal  rancour,  all  thoughts  of  a  folid  peace 
vanifhed.  Edward  complained  loudly  of  Philip’s 
conduct,  in  having  feized  as  many  of  the  friends 
of  Montford  as  fell  into  his  hands ;  of  whom  fome 
were  confined  in  loathfome  prifons,  and  others  put 
to  death.  But  his  treatment  of  Oliver  de  Clifton, 
a  gallant  and  brave  officer,  rendered  his  name 
odious.  Clifton  had  been  taken  prifoner  during 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  exchanged  by  Edward 
for  lord  Stafford,  at  the  felicitation  of  his  brother 
Amaury,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fervice  of  the 
countefs  of  Montfort.  The  preference  given  on 
this  occafion  to  Oliver  over  John  de  Leon,  who 
was  alfo  his  prifoner,  and  the  circumffance  of  his 
being  attached  to  Montfort,  excited  the  jealoufy  of 
Philip,  who  was  naturally  cruel  and  fufpicious. 
He  imagined,  that  Oliver  had  entered  into  fome 
engagement  with  Edward,  and  on  this  mere  fur-^ 
mife  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  ;  which  was 

I  no  fooner  done,  than  the  unfortunate  nobleman, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  was  beheaded,  and  his 
body  hung  on  a  gibbet  at  Paris.  Not  a  lionefs, 
deprived  of  her  whelps,  could  be  more  enraged, 
than  the  brave  king  of  England  was  at  this  unjuft 
tranfadion.  The  inhabitants  of  Brittany  were  fo 
exafperated,  that  they  declared  to  a  man  for  Mont¬ 
fort,  and  expelled  the  pope’s  garrifon  out  of 
Yannes.  This  confirming  Philip  in  his  cruel  fuf- 
picions,  he  now  caufed  feveral  other  noblemen  of 
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Brittany  to  be  apprehended,  and  put  them  to  death 
in  the  fame  infamous  manner.  Incenfed  at  thefe 
repeated  ads  of  cruelty,  Edward  gave  orders  for 
beheading  John  de  Leon,  by  way  of  reprifal,  but 
was  diverted  from  his  intention  by  his  coulin,  the 
earl  of  Derby,  who  reprefented  the  iniquity  of  de¬ 
priving  an  innocent  perfon  of  life  for  the  fault  of 
another.  Edward  therefore  fending  for  his  prifoner, 
generoufly  gave  him  his  liberty,  bidding  him  go  to 
Philip  de  Valois,  upbraid  him  with  his  tyrannical 
behaviour,  and  tell  him  that  Edward  would  not 
Bain  his  reputation  by  imitating  fo  bad  an  example; 
but  by  the  affiflance  of  almighty  God,  he  will  fe- 
verely  punifh  the  author  of  fuch  unparalelled  bar¬ 
barity  :  that  having  broke  the  truce,  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  fo  many  brave  men,  the  king  of  England 
renounced  it,  and  confidered  him  as  an  enemy  to 
mankind. 

Edward  complained  of  Philip’s  behaviour  with 
great  emotion  to  his  parliament,  whom  he  confuited 
on  all  occafion;  and  they,  entering  cordially  into 
his  quarrel,  granted  him  fupplies  for  the  renewal  of 
the  war.  The  counties  were  to  pay  a  fifteenth  for 
two  years ;  boroughs  a  tenth;  and  the  clergy  agreed 
to  give  a  tenth  for  three  years.  Enabled  by  thefe 
fupplies  to  complete  his  military  preparations,  he 
fent  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Lancaffer’s 
fon,  to  commence  hoffilities  in  Guienne.  This 
officer  was  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  noblemen 
in  the  Englifh  court;  intrepid  and  humane;  beloved 
by  his  friends,  and  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  Not  fa- 
tisfied  with  defending  that  province,  he  attacked 
the  count  de  Lifle,  the  French  general,  at  Bergerac, 
drove  him  from  his  intrenchments,  and  took  the 
place.  Th  is  fuccefs  animated  the  Englifh;  they 
made  continual  conquefts  with  great  rapidity,  till 
they  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Perigord. 

But  the  Count  de  Lifle,  while  the 
A.D.  1345*  carj  0f  Derby  was  at  Bourdeaux, 
affembled  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men, 
inverted  Auberoche,  which  had  lately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Derby  hartened  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  place ;  and  reached  Lilbourn.  Here  he 
halted  all  day,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  proceeded 
on  his  march  in  the  night ;  fo  that  in  the  morning 
he  reached  a  wood  two  leagues  diffant  from  Au¬ 
beroche.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  the  beft 
part  of  the  day,  ftill  waiting  for  the  expc&ed  rein¬ 
forcement  ;  when  defpairing  of  their  arrival,  he 
ltffened  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Waiter  de  Manny,  who 
propofed  to  furprize  the  French  at  fuppes-time. 
His  advice  was  foilow'ed  with  fuch  fecrecy  and 
fuccefs,  that  the  Englifh  entered  one  quarter  of 
the  French  camp  without  refirtance :  the  enemy, 
feized  with  a  panic,  fled ;  and  the  counts  de  Lifle, 
Perigord,  and  Valentois,  were  taken  prifoners  in 
their  tents,  before  they  had  time  to  recover  their 
furprize.  The  confuflon  was  not  however  general  ; 
for  while  one  quarter  was  filled  with  diforder,  the 
other,  where  the  count  de  Cominges  commanded, 
fled  to  arms,  and  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  The 
Englifh  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury,  and 
the  engagement  became  very  bloody  ;  when  the 
o-arrifon,  alarmed  by  hearing  the  trumpets  found  a 
general  charge,  and  difeovering  by  the  light  of  the 
dawn  the  Engliih  enflgns,  fallied  out,  attacked  the 
French  in  flank,  and  had  the  honour  of  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  battle.  Above  feven  thoufand  fell 
in  the  aertion,  and  twelve  hundred  were  taken  pri¬ 
foners,  among  whom  were  nine  counts,  and  three 
hundred  perfons  of  diftindtion.  After  this  victory, 
the  earl  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  fubduing  the  re¬ 
maining  French  provinces.  Monfegar,  Villa  Francke, 
Aiguillon,  Angouleme,  and  Reole,  with  other  places 
and  fortrefles,  fell  into  his  hands.  Having  put  his 
army  into  winter  quarters,  he  embarked  for  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  honourably  received.  In  June 


he  returned  to  the  continent,  when  he  reduced 
every  town  and  caflle  he  inverted,  except  Blaye, 
on  which  he  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts. 

At  length,  the  feafon  being  far  advanced,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  operations,  and  repaired  to  Bourdeaux. 
John  de  Montford  about  this  time,  having  been 
confined  almoft  four  years,  found  means  to  make 
his  elcape,  and  parting  over  to  England,  where  his 
wife  then  refided,  fo  affeirted  the  king  with  a  recital 
of  his  treatment,  that  he  determined  to  declare  war  - 
with  France  without  delay. 

Montford  having  done  homage  to  Edward,  as 
king  of  France  for  Brittany,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  repaired  thither,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
forces,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  North¬ 
ampton  and  Oxford,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to 
reduce  Dinan,  and  encouraged  to  invert  Ccrentin, 
lately  taken  by  Charles  de  Blois ;  but  this  compe¬ 
titor  advancing  with  a  numerous  army,  Montfort 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retired  to 
Hennebonne,  where  he  died  of  a  fever.  The  earl 
of  Northampton  again  took  the  field  ;  defeated 
Charles  in  a  pitched  battle  neer  Morlaix,  and 
(termed  Roche-derien ;  but  winter  coming  on,  he 
left  tire  affairs  of  Brittany  to  Sir  Thomas  Dogworth, 
and  returned  to  London. 

No  fooner  was  the  French  court  fup-  a  n  6 
plied  wnh  money,  than  Philip  made  ‘  ^4 

great  preparations  to  oppofe  the  fuccefsful  arms  of 
the  Engliih.  He  collected  a  numerous  army,  the 
command  of  which  he  committed  to  his  fon,  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  affiffed  by  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  who  marched  to  Guienne,  which  obliged 
the  earl  of  Derby  to  ftand  on  the  defenfive.  The 
duke  of  Normandy  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
fiege  of  Angouleme  ;  the  garrifon  of  which  made  a 
noble  defence,  but  were  at  latl  reduced  to  great  ex¬ 
tremities.  Lord  Norwich,  the  governor,  faw  the 
impoffibility  of  defending  the  place  much  longer  ; 
but  being  unwilling  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  had 
recourfe  to  flratagem,  which  faved  his  garrifon  from 
being  made  prifoners  of  war.  Afcending  the  ram¬ 
parts,  he  defired  a  parley  with  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  His  requefl  was  granted.  When  the  duke 
approached  the  walls,  Norwich  requefted  a  cefla- 
tion  of  arms  on  the  day  following,  which  was  the 
feafi  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  they  both  paid  great 
devotion.  The  duke  readily  agreed  to  the  propo- 
fal ;  and  the  governor  having  ordered  his  forces  to 
prepare  their  baggage,  marched  out  the  next  day 
early  in  the  morning,  advancing  towards  the  French 
camp ;  who,  fuppoling  they  were  to  be  attacked, 
flew  to  arms ;  but  Norwich  by  a  meffenger  remind¬ 
ed  the  duke  of  their  agreement.  “  I  fee,”  replied  the 
prince,  “the  governor  has  out-witted  me;  but  let 
us  be  content  with  taking  the  place.”  The  duke  of 
Normandy,  after  having  obtained  additional  fuccefs 
in  other  attempts,  inverted  Aiguillon,  which,  having 
a  firong  fortrefs,  and  a  brave  garrifon,  commanded 
by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  it  feemed  importable  to 
take  by  affault ;  he  therefore  propofed  to  reduce  it 
by  famine  ;  but  before  this  could  be  effected,  he 
was  called  to  defend  a  diffant  part  of  the  .kingdom, 
againfl;  the  fuccefsful  ravages  of  the  Englifh. 

Edward,  informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  of  the 
danger  to  which  Guienne  was  expofed,  equipped  a 
very  powerful  armament ;  and  appointed  a  general 
rendezvous  at  Portfmouth,  on  Midlent  Sunday. 
But  part  of  his  fleet  being  difperfed  by  a  florin,  his 
departure  was  deferred  till  the  middle  of  May, 
when  he  was  prevented  from  putting  to  fea  by  con¬ 
trary  winds.  During  this  interval,  the  king  was 
perfuaded  to  change  his  defigns  and  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Geoffrey  d’FIarcourt,  who  was  obliged  by 
the  ill  treatment  of  Philip  to  fly  from  his  native 
country,  and  feek  an  afylum  in  England,  had  long 
maintained,  that  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
affairs,  an  expedition  to  Normandy  would  probably 
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be  attended,  with  greater  luccefs  than  one  to  Gui- 
cnne  ;  that'  the  northern  provinces  would  be  found 
almofl  deftitute  of  military  force,  the  troops  being 
drawn  to  the  fouth ;  that  they  were  filled  with 
flou riffling  cities,  which  would  enrich  the  Englifh  by 
their  plunder ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca¬ 
pital,  would  render  every  vidtory  of  importance. 
Thefe  reafons,  to  which  Edward  had  before  given 
little  attention,  now  made  great  impreflion  on  his 
mind  ;  and  by  reflecting  on  the  difappointments  he 
had  met  with  in  his  intended  voyage  to  Guienne, 
he  altered  his  fir  ft  intentions,  and  refolved  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Geoffrey  :  he  therefore  ordered  his 
courfe  for  Normandy  ;  and  failing  from  St.  Helen  s, 
with  a  fleet  confiding  of  a  thoufand  fail,  landed  at 
la  Hogue,  on  the  twelfth  of  July. 

His  army  confided  of  four  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
ten  thoufand  Welch  infantry,  ten  thoufand  aichers, 
and  fix  thoufand  Irifh.  The  Irifh  and  Welch  were 
light  troops,  fitter  for  doing  execution  in  a  purfuit, 
or  in  fcouring  the  country,  than  for  fo lid  action. 
The  only  fteady  and  regular  forces  were  the.  men 
at  arms;  but  thefe  being  cavalry,  were  not  equal 
to  good  infantry,  in  the  fliock  ol  a  battle.  Edward, 
on  his  landing,  created  the  earl  of  Arundel  confla- 
ble  of  the  army,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Har- 
court  marlhals.  Here  he  bellowed  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  his  elded  fon,  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour 
of  his  armour,  now  only  fixteen  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  fame  honour  he  conferred  on  feveral  young  no¬ 
bility.  The  king  then  fent  back  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet;  and  ordered  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
commanded  the  red,  to  cruize  along  the  coad,  and 
deflroy  all  the  veffels  which  the  king  of  France  had 
equipped  in  different  ports,  for  an  invafion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  fervice  eife&ually  performed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  traverfed  the  fea  coafts,  he  returned  to  la  Hogue, 
in  order  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  army.  In 
the  mean  time  Edward  refrefhed  his  troops,  after 
their  long  confinement  on  board,  and  having  di¬ 
vided  them  into  three  bodies,  advanced  towards 
Valougnes,  and  thence  to  Carentan,  which  opened 
its  gates  at  his  approach,  St.  Lo,  Monteburg,  and 
other  places  in  the  Contenton  were  plundered  with¬ 
out  refiflance;  and  continuing  his  march,  he  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  the  capital  of  lower 
Normandy.  .Philip,  anxious  to  preferve  this  rich 
and  populous  city,  fent  for  its  defence  the  count 
d’Eu,  conffable  of  France,  and  count  Tankerville, 
at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  forces.  The 
townfinen,  encouraged  by  the  reinforcements  they 
had  received,  Tallied  out  upon  the  Englifh.  The 
confequerce  was  what  might  naturally  be  expeiffed, 
when  undifeiplined  multitudes  attack  a  regular 
army,  they  were  totally  defeated  ;  Tankerville  and 
d’Eu  were  taken  prifoners ;  the  vidtors  with  the 
vanquifhed  entered  the  city  together,  and  a  dread¬ 
ful  daughter  enfued,  without  diffindlion  of  age 
or  fex  ;  all  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  edge  of  the  fword. 
But  Edward,  defirous  of  fparing  both  his  foldiers 
and  the  fpoil,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  ordering  his  troops  at  the  fame  time,  to 
plunder  with  more  regularity  and  lefs  hazard.  The 
pillage  continued  three  days;  Edward  referving  for 
his  own  fitare,  the  plate,  jewels,  filk,  fine  cloth,  and 
fine  linen  ;  the  remainder  he  bellowed  on  his  army; 
which  was  fhipped,  an  immenfe  booty,  on  board 
the  fleet,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orne,  and  the 
whole  was  fent  to  England,  with  three  hundred  of 
the  richeft  citizens,  from  whofe  ranfom  the  king 
expedicd  to  raife  an  additional  profit. 

This  difmal  fate  of  Caen,  but  efpecially  the  con- 
fideration  of  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  threw  all  France 
into  inexprelllble  conllernation  ;  which  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  march  of  Edward  to  Rouen,  the  capital 
of  Normandy.  Philip,  not  a  little  alarmed,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  ail  his  military 


power  at  Paris  ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  for 
Rouen,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges  upon  the 
Seine,  between  Paris  and  that  city,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Englifh  from  croffing  that  river.  Ed¬ 
ward,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
confternation,  continued  his  rout  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  on  the  other  fide  of  which  he  faw 
Philip  pofted  with  a  numerous  army,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  a  pafl'age  impracticable.  To 
effedt  this,  Edward  laid  the  whole  country  towards 
Paris  walte,  deftroying  every  town  and  village  he 
met  with  on  his  way.  Some  of  his  light  troops 
extended  their  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  the  Royal  palace  of  St.  Germain,  with  Ruelle, 
Nantcrre,  Vernon,  Mullien,  and  Pont  l’Arch,  were 
reduced  to  allies  within  fight  of  the  capital.  Yet 
thefe  de vaffations  could  not  provoke  the  wary 
French  monarch  to  an  engagement ;  whofe  delign, 
Edward  now  perceived  was  to  enclofe  him,  in 
hopes  of  attacking  him  on  all  fides  to  advantage. 
To  prevent  this  he  advanced  farther  up  the 
Seine;  but  by  a  countermarch  fuddenly  returned 
back  to  Poifly,  which  the  French  had  quitted  in 
order  to  attend  his  motions ;  and  having,  with  in¬ 
credible  celerity  repaired  the  bridge,  he  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  Picard  militia  left  to  guard  it, 
palFed  over  with  his  army,  and  advanced  by  quick 
marches  towards  Flanders.  In  his  rout,  he  burnt 
the  fuburbs  of  Beauvais;  and  defeated,  with  great 
daughter,  the  townfmen  of  Amiens,  who  were 
hafiening  to  reinforce  the  army  of  their  fovereign. 
But  on  approaching  the  river  Somme,  he  found 
himfelf  under  the  fame  difficulties  as  before,  all 
the  bridges  being  either  broken  down,  or  ftrongiy 
guarded;  Godemar  de  Eaye,  with  twelve  thoufand 
men,  appeared  on  the  oppolite  fide;  and  Philip  was 
approaching  him  with  an  army  of  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  men.  In  this  perplexing  fitaa- 
tion,  Edward  offered  a  reward  to  any  perfon  who 
fhould  inform  him  of  a  pafl'age  over  the  Somme ; 
on  which  a  peafant  difeovered  a  ford  below  Abbe¬ 
ville,  where  the  bottom  was  found,  and  the  ftream 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  at  low  water.  This 
difeovery  was  very  pleating  to  the  Englifh  army  : 
they  decamped  at  midnight,  and  reached  the  ford 
about  fun-riling  the  next  morning,  a  little  before 
the  tide  of  flood  made  up  the  river.  The  place 
anfwered  exadtly  the  deferipnon  given  of  it  by  the 
peafant;  but  they  found  the  pafl'age  guarded  by 
Godemar  de  Faye,  who  was  ftationed  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank.  Necefiity  direded' the  condud  of  the 
Englifh  ;  but  the  king,  who  in  the  day  of  battle 
alvvays  maintained  a  remarkable  coolnefs,  ade-d  in 
this  dangerous  attempt  with  the  fame  prefence  of 
mind,  as  when  drawing  up  his  battalions  in  the 
abfence  of  an  enemy.  He  ordered  his  archers  to 
line  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  ply  the  foe  in- 
ceflantly  with  arrows ;  while,  with  calm  intrepidity, 
he  entered  the  river  at  the  head  of  bis  third  di- 
vifion,  calling  out,  “  Let  all  who  love  me,  fol¬ 
low  my  example.”  The  French  made  a  brave  op- 
pofition  ;  but  the  Englifh  were  not  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  their  mod  fanguine  efforts ;  animated  by 
the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  they  returned  their 
charge  with  double  fury  ;  cut  in  pieces  the  flower 
of  their  troops  ;  and  obliged  the  reft  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  flight  for  fafety.  So  narrow  was  Ed¬ 
ward’s  efcape,  by  his  celerity  and  prudence,  that 
Philip,  with  his  vaft  army,  arrived  at  the  ford, 
while  the  rearguard  of  the  Englilh  were  paffing ; 
but  the  rifing  of  the  tide  flopped  his  career,  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  exprefs  his  vexation,  when  he  be¬ 
held  his  victorious  invaders  purfuing  their  march 
with  the  utmoff  tranquillity. 

Having  determined  to  form  the  fiege  of  Calais, 
Edward  purfued  that  rout  by  flow  marches,  and 
halted  the  firff  night  at  the  caftle  of  Noyelld, 
whence  he  fent  detachments  to  burn  Crotoye,  and 
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ocher  towns  in  its  neighbourhood.  Next  day  he 
arrived  at  CrefTy.  Here,  being  informed  that 
Philip  was  purfuing  him,  as  one  whom  he  imagined 
fled  before  his  arms ;  and  perceiving  the  danger  of 
expoiing  his  rear  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
French  cavalry,  fhould  he  proceed  over  the  plains 
of  Picardy;  thefe  weighty  conlideratioos  made  him 
form  a  refolution  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,  and 
venturing  a  general  engagement.  With  this  fixed 
determination,  he  encamped  on  an  eminence  with 
a  wood  in  his  rear,  placing  the  baggage  waggons 
in  his  flanks,  to  fecure  them  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  Having  reviewed  his  army,  he  held  a 
council  of  war,  who  agreed  unanimoufly  u'ith  him 
in  opinion.  Their  refolution  gave  the  king  a  par¬ 
ticular  pleafure,  as  he  had  now  an  opportunity,  by 
one  glorious  adtion,  of  recovering  the  earldom  of 
Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  queen  Eleanor,  his 
grandmother.  He  could  not  diffemble  his  fatif- 
iadion  ;  and  concluded  a  fpeech  he  made  in  the 
council,  with  thefe  remarkable  words,  “God  defend 
my  right.’* 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Auguft,  Edward,  after 
having  difpofed  his  army  in  excellent  order,  waited 
with  great  tranquillity  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
hoping  that  their  eagernefs  to  prevent  his  retreat, 
would  hurry  them  on  to  fome  rafh  and  ill  concerted 
meafures;  in  which  conjedure  he  was  not  miflaken. 
He  palTed  the  night  fecurely  with  his  officers,  who 
he  magnificently  entertained,  and,  during  their 
repafl,  difeovered  an  unufual  gaiety  of  fpirir. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  king  lent  for  his  fon, 
the  Biack  Prince,  and  ordered  the  army  to  be 
drawn  up  on  the  place  appointed  for  the  battle. 
The  ground  lay  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the 
call  lide  of  a  large  fore  ft,  having  the  river  Maye, 
and  the  village  of  CrefTy,  or  Crecy  on  the  left’ 
and  an  intrenchment,  with  the  baggage  waggons 
already  mentioned  in  the  rear.  He  now  divided 
his  army,  confiding  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  into 
three  lines.  I  he  fir  it  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  or  the  Black  Prince,  having  under  him 
the  earls  of  Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Harcourt,  the 
lords  Stafford,  Chandois,  Delaware,  Holland,  Cob- 
ham,  and  other  perfons  of  dilUndhon.  At  the 
head  of  the  fccond  line  were  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton,  with  the  lords  Willoughby,  ; 
Roos,  Ballet,  Moulton,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tufton. 
Thefe  two  lines  were  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fupport  each  other;  and  the  fecond  out-flanking 
the  firfi,  prevented  its  being  furrounded  by  the 
enemy  on  the  left,  which  was  defended  by  a  femi- 
circular  intrenchment  terminating  in  the  village  of 
Crelfy.  Ihe  third  divilion  was  commanded  by  the 
king  in  perfon,  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
behind  the  other  two  lines.  It  contified  of  feven 
hundred  men  at  arms,  fix  thoufand  archers,  and 
five  thoufand  three  hundred  billmen,  under  the 
command  of  the  lords  Mowbray,  Mortimer,  Dug- 
worth,  Sir  Hugh  Haftings,  and  other  brave  offi¬ 
cers.  In  this  polition  Edward  propofed  either  to‘ 
fuccour  occafionally  his  other  dtvilions ;  to  pulh 
any  advantage  againft  the  enemy  ;  or,  in  cale  of 
any  misfortune,  to  fccure  a  retreat.  The  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  king,  and  his  gallant  Ion  the  prince 
of  Wales,  exprelfed  a  calm  intrepidity  of  invin¬ 
cible  courage  and  manly  resignation.  Edward, 
attended  by  two  field  marlhals,  rode  Irom  rank  to 
rank  to  animate  his  men.  His  appearance  and  ad- 
drefs  difiuled  a  martial  ardour  throughout  his 
army  ;  and  the  refolution  apparent  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  feemed  to  prelage  approaching  victory.  He 
then  ordered  his  men  at  arms  to  difmounr,  that 
the  horles  might  not  be  fatigued  (hould  an  afiion 
commence,  and  his  foldiers  to  be  refrelhed  with  a 
plentiful  meal ;  after  which  they  laid  down  in  their 
ranks  on  the  grafs  to  repofe,  that  they  might  be 
irelh  and  vigorous  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  French  king,  entirely  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,  imagined 
every  thing  depended  on  forcing  the  Engliffi  to  a 
battle  ;  and  that,  if  he  could  once  reach  the  enemv 
in  their  retreat,  victory  on  his  lide  mull;  inevitably 
follow.  Fie  had  made  a  hafty  march  from  Abbe-  ‘ 
ville  in  great  diforder ;  and  after  having  advanced 
near  two  leagues,  fome  officers  whom  he  had  fent 
before  to  reconnoitre,  returned  with  intelligence, 
that  they  had  feen  the  Engliffi  drawn  up  in  ad¬ 
mirable  good  order,  and  were  waiting  for  his  ar¬ 
rival  wfith  the  greateft  tranquillity.  The  count  dc 
Balche,  one  of  the  beft  foldiers  in  Philip's  army, 
adviled  him  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  next  day* 
when  his  men  would  be  recovered  from  their 
fatigue,  and  might  be  difpofed  in  better  order  than 
their  prefent  precipitate  march  had  permitted  them 
to  obferve.  Philip  was  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  this  remark,  but  the  impatience  of  his  nobility 
to  attack  the  enemy  rendered  it  of  no  effed.  One 
divilion  prefted  upon  another;  orders  to  halt  were 
not  fcafonably  conveyed  to  them  all ;  the  whole 
body  was  too  large  to  be  managed ;  thus  they  ar¬ 
rived  very  impertedly  formed  into  three  lines,  and 
already  fatigued,  within  fight  of  the  enemy.  The 
firft  line,  conliftingol  fifteen  thoufand  Genoefe  crofs- 
bowmen,  were  commanded  by  Anthony  Doria,  and 
Charles  Grimaldi ;  the  fecond  was  headed  by  count 
d  Alcn^on,  brother  to  the  king ;  and  Philip  com¬ 
manded  the  third  in  perfon.  Befides  the  French 
monarch,  there  were  three  crowned  heads  prefent; 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  king  of  Majorca ;  together  with  all  th§ 
great  vailals  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  army 
coniified  of  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  the 
Engliffi. 

Yet  thefe  were  far  from  being  daunted  at  the 
fight  of  fuch  a  prodigious  multitude ;  and  Edward 
urged  every  motive  that  might  have  a  tendency  to 
inflame  their  natural  valour  :  he  pointed  out  to  therm 
the  nccelTity  to  which  they  were  at  prefent  reduced, 
and  the  certain  definition  which  awaited  them,  if, 
in  their  prefent  fuuation,  enclofed  on  all  Tides  in 
an  enemy’s  country,  they  trufted  to  any  thing  but 
their  own  valour,  or  gave  the  French  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  raking  revenge  for  the  many  indignities 
they  had  lately  received.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  acknowledged  fuperiority  they  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  all  the  detachments  of  the  French 
army  who  had  fallen  in  their  way,  and  allured 
them,  that  the  greater  numbers  of  the  enemy  which 
at  prefent  menaced  them  with  deftruction,  were 
more  than  compenfated  by  the  order  in  which  he 
had  placed  his  own  troops,  and  the  refolution  he 
expected  from  them.  He  told  them,  that  he  rc- 
quefied  nothing  more  than  their  imitating  his  own 
example,  and  that  of  the  Black  Prince;  and  as 
the  honour,  the  lives,  the  liberties  of  all  were  now 
expofed  to  the  fame  danger,  he  was  confident  they 
would  make  one  common  effort  to  extricate  them- 
felves  from  furrounding  difficulties,  and  that  their 
united  courage  would  give  him  a  glorious  victory. 
Betides  this,  and  other  neceflary  incentives,  fome 
hiftorians  have  obferved,  particularly  John  Villani, 
that  Edward  placed  fome  pieces  of  artillery  in  his 
front.  This  invention  was  at  this  time  known  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England ;  but  Philip,  in  his 
hafte  to  overtake  the  enemy,  had  probably  left  his 
behind  him ;  and  all  his  other  movements  dif¬ 
eovered  the  fame  imprudent  precipitation. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Engliffi  kept 
their  ranks  firm  and  immoveable.  The  battle  was 
begun  by  the  Genoefe  crofs-bowmen ;  but  a  fudden 
fhower  having  fallen  a  little  before  the  engage¬ 
ment,  their  bow  firings  were  relaxed,  and  their 
arrows  fell  ffiort  of  their  intended  mark.  The 
fame  misfortune  had  not  attended  the  bows  of  the 
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Englifli  archers ;  who  drew  them  from  their  cafes 
fn  which  they  were  preferved,  and  mftantly  poured 
fuch  a  dreadlul  fhower  of  arrows,  that  the  Genoefe, 
unable  to  endute  the  dorm  fell  back  upon  the 
duke  of  Melon's  cavalry,  and  were  pnt  u.ro 
order.  A  fecond  well-aimed  difeharge  threw  them 
°nto  the  utmoft  difmay.  The  duke,  enraged  at 
their  cowardice,  commanded  his  troops  to  put :  them 
to  the  fword.  At  this  inftanr,  the  Black  Prince 
ordered  fome  battalions  of  guards  to  advance  who 
charging  them  at  that  junflure,  caufed  great  con- 
fufion  in  the  firft  and  fecond  lines  of  the  French; 
but  the  duke  of  Alencon  having  difengaged  himfelf 
f-om  the  Genoefe,  and  making  a  circuit  with  his 
cavalry]  flanked  the  firft  battalion  of-  Englifli 
archers*  and  from  their  fuperior  numbers  began  to 
fur  round  them.  The  earls  of  Northampton  and 
Arundel  now  advanced  with  their Nine  to  fupport 
their  prince,  who,  ardent  in  his  firft  feats  of  arms 
fct  an  example  of  bravery  that  was  imitated  by  a  1 
his  fo’diers.  However,  the  afliftance  thus  aftoraed 

rtepihlckhad  eventually  almoft  proved  h,s  rum; 

for  Philip,  by  that  motion  ol  the  Englifh,  found 
an  opening,  at  which  he  poured  in  a  frefti  body  of 
troops  to  his  brother’s  aid,  who  fell  on  the  flank 
of  the  archers  with  fuch  fury  that  they  were 
obliged  to  open  their  ranks,  and  thus  expofe  the 
prince  to  imminent  danger.  This  being  perceived 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  lent  a  meflenger.  to 
rhe  king  with  intreaties  that  he  wou.d  diipatch 
fuccours  for  the  relief  of  the  Black  Prince,  who 
was  now  attacked  both  in  .front  and  rear.  “Is 
he  flam  or  wounded?”  faid  the  king  with  great 
compofure.  Being  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
«  Return  to  my  fon,”  added  he,  and  tell  him, 
cc  x  referve  the  honour  of  the  day  for  his  bravery. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  fbew  himfelf  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  knighthood  which  I  fo  lately  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him ;  I  ftiall  not  intermeddle  ;  let  my 
boy  win  his  fpurs  by  his  own  valour.  This 
anfwer,  when  delivered  to  the  prince  in  the  hearing 
of  his  followers,  iufpircd  the  whole  battalion  with 
freflr  courage.  They  clofed  their  ranks,  and  at¬ 
tacked  their  affailants  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Their  whole  line  of  cavalry  being  furrounded, 
were  routed  •  the  count  of  Alenyon  was  among  the 
flain  ;  the  men  were  killed  or  difmounted  ;  and 
the  Welch  infantry,  rufhing  into  the  throng  with 
their  long  knives,  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  had 
fallen,  not  any  quarter  being  allowed  by  the  vidors 
to  the  vanquifhed. 

Philip  now  advanced  with  the  rear ,  but  he  round 
two  lines  of  his  army  already  defeated  ;  yet  the 
battle  was  now  again  renewed  with  great  obftinacy. 
The  French  monarch,  his  fon  Charles,  with  a  great 
number  ol  auxiliary  princes,  animating  their  f ol— 
diers  to  heroic  deeds  both  by  words  and  example ; 
but  the  impetuofity  of  the  Black  Prince  bore  down 
all  oppofition.  Elated  with  the  luccefs  he  had 
already  obtained,  and  infpired  by  his  fathers 
meflage,  he  redoubled  his  efrorts,  nooly  braving 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  :  lances,  fpears,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  fwords,  were  indilcriminately  mixed  : 
kin<Ts,  princes,  peers,  generals,  knights  and  com¬ 
mon  foldiers,  ftiared  the  fame  fate,  forming  one 
promifeuous  frightful  heap  of  flain.  In  vain  did 
Philip  attempt  to  adjuft  the  confufion  that  reigned 
in  his  own  line  ;  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
animate  his  drooping  loldiers ;  their  couiage 
anfwered  not  that  of  their  leader  :  he  gave  fignal 
proofs  of  his  capacity  as  a  general;  his  valour  was 
undaunted  ;  but  his  eftorts  were  too  late.  Elaving 
had  his  horle  killed  under  him,  he  was  remounted'; 
and  though  left  almoft  alone,  was  refolved  to  main¬ 
tain  the  combat ;  when  John  of  Hainault  feizing 
the  reins  of  his  bridle,  turned  about  his  horfe, 
and  led  him  oft’  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
blind  king  of  Bohemia,  whofe  ambition  had  em¬ 


broiled  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  enquiring 
about  the  fate  of  the  day,  was  told,  that  the 
French  would  no  longer  face  the  Englilh  ;  tiaat  a 
great  number  of  nobles  were  flain  ;  that  Charles 
had  been  ’put  to  flight,  being  dangeroufly  wound- 
ed;  that  the  Englifh  had  made  a  dreadful  daughter ; 
and  that  Philip  himfelf,  who  was  alfo  wounded, 
had  retired  from  the  field  of  battle.  Upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his  bridle  to  be 
tied  on  each  fide  to  the  horfes  of  two  gentlemen  of 
his  train,  and  that  they  fhould  lead  him  again!!  the 
young  warrior.  Having  exchanged  two  or  three 
random  ftrokes,  he  fell,  with  his  attendants,  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  Their  dead  bodies  were 
afterwards  found,  with  their  horfes  Handing  by 
them.  He  wore  on  his  creft  three  oftrich  feathers, 
with  this  motto  in  German,  Ich  Dien,  1  ferve, 
which  the  Black  Prince,  and  fuccecding  princes  of 
Wales  adopted,  in  remembrance  of  this  unrivalled 
engagement.. 

Victory,  to  clofe  the  bloody  tranfactions  of  this 
important  day,  now  blew  her  trumpet  by  the  fide 
of  Edward  ;  ’ the  ftandard  of  France  was  beaten 
down  ;  a  horrid  carnage,  attended  with  a  general 
flight,  enfued ;  nor  did  the  {laughter  ceafe,  till 
darknefs  put  an  end  to  the  defperate  conteft. 
Edward,  feeing  the  glorious  work  accomplifhed, 
defeended  from  the  hill,  and  running  into  the  arms 
of  the  -prince  embraced  him  tenderly,  faying, 

“  My  brave  fon,  God  grant  you  may  perfevere  in 
the  courfe  you  have  fo  glorioufly  begun  1  You  are 
my  fon  ;  for  nobly  have  you  acquitted  yourfelf  this 
day ;  well  do  you  deferve  that  crown  to  which  you 
was  born.”  The  prince  made  no  other  reply  than 
a  low  obeifance,  confident  wirh  that  modefty  and 
moderation,  which  in  his  time  were  without  ex¬ 
ample. 

In  this  memorable  aeftion,  which  was  fought  on 
the  twenty-fixth  of  Auguft,  and  continued  from 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  evening, 
John,  king  of  Bohemia;  James,  king  of  Majorca; 
Ralph,  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  the  counts  of  Alenin, 
Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  Harcourt,  Aumale, 
St.  Pol,  and  feveral  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Lor¬ 
rain  ;  four-and-twenty  barons,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  with  thirty  thoufand  infantry,  are  faid 
to  have  fallen,  by  a  moderate  computation  ;  where¬ 
as  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  did  not  exceed  three 
knights,  with  very  few  of  inferior  rank  ;  fo  great 
is  the  fuperiority  of  prudence  and  conducft,  over 
numbers  and  temerity!  Philip,  attended  by  only 
five  knights  and  fixty  followers,  was  conduced  to 
the  caftle  of  la  Braye,  about  a  league  from  Crefly, 
where,  having  taken  fome  refreftmnent,  he  fet  out 
at  midnight,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Amiens.  Edward, 
who  paffed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  fent  a 
detachment  of  two  thoufand  archers  on  horfeback, 
with  five  hundred  lancemen,  to  fcour  the  adjacent 
country.  Thefe  fell  in,  during  a  mift,  with  a 
large  party  of  the  country  militia,  who,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  day,  Mere  advancing  to  join 
Philip;  but  the  Englifli  foon  defeated  them.  A 
more  confiderable  body  of  French,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  and  the  grand 
prior  of  France,  who  were  both  flain,  fhared  the 
fame  -fate.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  ordered 
fome  French  ftandards  to  be  ere&ed  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  eminences  as  a  decoy  to  the  enemy,  and 
all  who  were  allured  to  refort  to  thofe  falfe  fignals, 
were  put  to  the  fword  without  mercy,  This  unne- 
ceflary  feverity,  and  his  orders  iffued  before  the 
battle  to  give  no  quarter,  are  reprefented  by  fome 
as  circumftances  that  have  tarmfhed  the  glory  of 
this  victory.  In  excufe  it  is  alledged,  that  the 
French  king  had  given  fimilar  orders  to  allow  no 
quarter  to  the  Englifli;  but  the  moll  probable 
reafon  afligned  may  be,  that  Edward,  in  his  fitua- 
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tion,  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  encumbered  with  j 
prifoners.  °  But  if  Edward  refufeu  mercy  to  the  j 
living,  he  treated  the  dead  and  wounded  with  great  | 
humanity;  ordering  the  latter  to  be  taken  care  of,  | 
and  confecrating  the  bloody  fp’ot  for  the  burial  of 
the  former,  attending  in  peffon  the  funeral  of  the 
nobility.  The  body  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was 

lent  to  his  family.  .  . 

Edward,  though  he  drew  the  muff  fohd  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  battle  of  Crefly,  was  not  fo 
elated  as  to  imagine  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  total  conqueft  of  France;  he  only  propoied  to 
fecure  an  eafy  entrance  into  that  kingdom,  which 
might  afterwards  open  a  way  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  future  projects.  He  knew  the  great 
di fiance  of  Guienne  ;  he  had  experienced  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  penetrating  on  the  fide  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  had  ioft  all  influence  (ince  the  death 
of  Ardevelt,  who  had  been  dragged  inro  the 
ftreet,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his  enraged  country¬ 
men  :  having  therefore  continued  three  days  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  led  his  victorious  army  to  the 
gates  of  Calais,  and  inverted  that  place  on  the  third 
of  September.  It  was  governed  by  John  de 
Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy,  who  know¬ 
ing  the  place  to  be  well  fupphed  with  plenty  of 
ftores,  encouraged  the  garrilon  to  make  a  refolute 
defence.  Hence  Edward  being  fehflble  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  gaining  the  town  by  rtorm, 
propofed  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  With  this  deter¬ 
mination,  having  chofen  a  fecure  .Ration  for  his 
camp,  he  drew  a  circumvallation  of  entrench¬ 
ments,  caufing  huts  to  be  ereded  for  his  foldiers; 
and  furniihed  Ills'  army  with  all  conveniences  ne- 
ceflary  to  endure  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  in  their 
winter  quarters.  The  governor,  perceiving  his  in¬ 
tention,  expelled  above  feventeen  hundred  ufelefs 
mouths  out  of  the  town,  whom  the  king  differed 
generoufly  to  pafs  through  his  camp  without  mo- 
lertation,  and  even  fupplied  them  with  money  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey.  During  this 
famous  fiege,  many  events  happened  to  the  honour 
of  the  Englirti  arms ;  and  upon  an  impartial  view 
of  the  whole  period  it  will  be  found,  that  few  years 
are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  more  glorious 
to  England,  than  that  at  prefent  under  confidera- 
tion. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  having  been  recalled 
from  Guienne,  on  the  landing  of  Edward  in  that 
province,  no  army  was  left  to  oppofe  the  progrefs 
of  the  earl  of  Derby  :  nor  did  this  able  general  fail 
to  improve  fo  favourable  an  opportunity.  He  took 
Maribeau  and  Lufignan  by  affault.  Taillebourg, 
St.  Jean  d’Angeli,  and  Poidiers  furrendered  at  the 
firit  fummons.  *Thefe  acquifitions  opened  him  a 
free  paffage  into  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  incurfions  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
fpreading  devaflation  through  all  that  part  of' the 
Trench  dominions.  The  countefs  of  Montfort 
continued  ailo  to  difplay  her  heroic  virtues  in  Brit¬ 
tany.  Charles  dc  Blois  having  inverted  the  fortrefs 
of  Roche  de  Rien,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
army  ;  that  place  was  of  too  much  importance  for 
the  countefs  to  fuffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  without  attempting  its  relief.  She 
therefore  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  her  forces;  and 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  Englifh  troops 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  at¬ 
tacked  the  French  during  the  night,  routed  the 
whole  army,  and  took  Charles  de  Blois  prifoner. 
This  misfortune  drew  the  countefs  of  Blois  from 
obfeurity,  in  whole  right  her  hufband  claimed  the 
duchy  of  Brirtany.  She  now  took  upon  herlelf 
the  government,  and  rivalled  the  countefs  of  Mont¬ 
fort,  her  antagonift,  both  in  the  field  and  the  ca¬ 
binet.  While  thefe  heroic  ladies  thus  diflinguifhed 
themfelyes,  another  princefs  of  Hill  higher  rank 
appeared  in  the  lift  of  military  heroines. 


After  having  defended  a  long  time  ,,  -p.  _  0 
their  liberties  againft  the  Engkfh,  the  1  ‘  *  S4-* 

Scots  recalled  David  Bruce  their  king.  At  the  in- 
ft  gation  of  Philip,  they  now  took  the  opportunity, 
during  the  abfence  of  Edward,  to  ravage  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  which  they  entered  with  an 
army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  levying  the  mofl  op- 
pfeffive  contributions,  and  committing  the  moll 
dreadful  d i {orders  in  their  march,  which  extended 
to  the  gates  of  Durham.  Upon  this  occafion 

I  queen  Philippa  fet  Out  for  the  north,  and  having 
colleded  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  led  them 
againft  the  Scorrifh  invaders.  Her  army  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  bodies  ;  the  firfi  commanded  by 
lord  Piercy  ;  the  fecond  by  the  archbifhop  of  A  ork 
and  lord  Neville ;  the  third  by  the  bifhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  lord  Mowbray;  and  the  fourth  by  Baliol 
in  perfon.  In  this  order  they  advanced  towards 
Neville’s  crofs,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  where  the 
army  of  Bruce  lay  encamped.  A  great  number  of 
perfons  ferved  as  -volunteers  on  this  occafion,  partly 
to  exprefs  their  loyalty  in  the  king’s  abfence,  and 
partly  to  dirtinguifh  themfelves  under  the  eye  of 
the  queen,  who  riding  through  the  ranks,  exhorted 
them  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  be  revenged  on  t’nofe 
barbarous  ravagers. 

The  Scottifh  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines. 
The  firft  confiding  of  French  auxiliaries,  and  the 
flower  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  was  commanded  by 
the  king  in  perfon  ;  the  fecond  by  Robert,  high 
Reward  of  Scotland,  and  the  earl  of  Marche,  and 
the  third  by  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Douglas. 
The  Scots  had  often  been  unfortunate  in  their 
pitched  battles,  fought  with  the  Englifh,  but  never 
did  they  receive  a  more  fatal  overthrow  than  the 
prefent. 

The  battle  was  begun  on  the  fev-enteenth  of 
Odober,  by  a  body  of  crofs-bow  men,  who  ferved 
in  the  divifion  under  Robert ;  but  they  were  foon 
routed  by  the  more  experienced  Englifh  archers. 
Robert  perceived  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter,  and 
prefled  on  furioufly  with  his  men  at  arms,  to  begirt 
a  clofe  fight  with  the  detachment  under  lord  Piercy. 
The  Englifh  archers  opened  immediately  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  let  the  enemy  pafs,  but  clofing 
again,  galled  them  dreadfully  with  their  arrows  in 
flank,  while  they  were  engaged  in  front  with  the 
Englifh  infantry.  Robert  however  maintained  the 
fight  with  the  greateft  obfiinacy ;  and  it  was  for 
fome  time  doubtful  on  whofe  fide  vidory  would 
declare.  Baliol  faw  the  furious  conteft,  and  led 
up  his  divifion  to  the  affiftance  of  lord  Piercy. 
The  Scots  now  fighting  an  unequal  combat,  gave 
way,  and  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Baliol,  who 
was  not  deficient  in  military  abilities,  inftead  of  pur- 
fuing  the  fugitives,  wheeled  fuddenly  about,  and 
fell  with  the  utmoft  impetuofity  on  the  flank  of  the 
divifion  commanded  by  the  king.  David  fought 

I  with  unqueftionable  bravery,  and  affifted  by  his 
barons,  made  a  noble  fiand  againft  the  Englifh; 
but  their  fuperior  numbers,  and  ipilitary  difei- 
pline,  which  was  almoft  arrived  to  its  zenith  iq 
that  age,  foon  broke  the  whole  divifion,  put  therq 
to  flight,  and  took  the  king  himfelf  prifoner.  The 
third  divifion,  under  the  e^rls  of  Murray  and 
Douglas,  Hill  flood  firm  ;  till  the  whole  force  of  the 
Englifh  was  brought  up  in  the  attack,  when  they 
were  alfo  obliged  to  follow  the  flying  remains  of 
their  fcattered  army.  Murray  was  flain  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  rally  his  men,/ and  Douglas  was  fent  tq 
accompany  his  royal  mafter.  The  field  of  battle 
was  now  in  poffeflion  of  the  Englifh  ;  *  and  this 
vidory  might  have  determined  the  fate  of  Scotland, 
had  not  Robert  rallied  his  men,  and  retreated  iq 
fuch  good  order,  that  the  fugitives  had  time  to 
join  him,  and  form  a  body  which  the  vidors  did 
not  think  proper  to  purfue.  This  decifive  adioq 
proved  equally  to  the  hqnour  of  the  queen,  and  the 
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advantage  of  the  nation.  Fifteen  thoufand,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  hiftorians,  twenty  thoufand  of  the 
Scots  were  (lain;  among  thefe,  Sir  1  homas  Char¬ 
ters,  chancellor ;  Edward  Keith,  earl  inarfhal ;  and 
the  lord  Chamberlain,  the  earls  of  Sutherland, 
Monteith,  Fife,  Carrick,  Murray,  and  Strathem, 
lord  Douglas,  the  king,  with  feveral  noblemen  and 
perfons  of  diftindion,  were  in  the  lift  ot  prifoners. 
Thirty-fix  of  thefe,  with  David  their  king,  were  le- 
cured  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Philippa  palfed 
over  to  the  Englifh  camp  before  Calais,  where  (he 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank, 
her  merit,  her  late  prudent  meafures,  and  glorious 

fuccefs.  _  ,  . 

While  the  blockade  of  Calais  was 
A.  D.  1347.  con(jufted  with  great  circumfpedion, 
it  was  defended  with  no  lei's  vigilance  and  bravery 
by  the  townfmen  and  garrifon.  Philip,  after  the 
liege  had  continued  near  twelve  months,  being 
made  acquainted  with  their  difireffed  condition,  ap¬ 
proached  the  Englilh  with  an  army,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writers  of  that  age,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  thoufand  men.  But  he  loon  perceived 
it  would  be  madnels  to  attack  them,  without  run¬ 
ning  on  inevitable  deftrudion,  Edward  having  fe- 
cured  his  camp  with  moraffes,  and  exceeding  ftrong 
intrenchments :  the  French  monarch  therefore  had 
recourfe  to  negotiation.  He  offered  to  cede  Gui- 
enne,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Ponthieu.  Thefe 
offers  were  rejeded.  Whereupon  he  challenged 
the  king  of  England,  to  decide  their  quarrel  in  the 
open  field.  This  was  alfo  refufed,  Edward  being 
too  prudent  to  rifk  the  whole  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  a  fingle  combat.  Thus  dilappointed  in  all  his 
views,  to  render  ignominy  complete,  the  French 
monarch  left  the  vidor  to  purfue  his  conquefts,  and 
difbanded  his  numerous  forces.  The  garrifon  be¬ 
ing  left  without  hope  of  relief,  almoft  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  provilions,  redu'ced  to  the  laid  extremity, 
delired  to  capitulate.  John  de  Vienne,  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necelfity  of  furrendering,  appeared 
upon  the  walls,  and  having  made  fignal  to  the 
Englilh  centinels,  defired  a  parley.  Edward  fent 
to  him  Sir  Walter  Manny,  whom  the  governor  thus 
add  relied,  “  Brave  knight,  I  have  been  intruded  by 
my  fovereign  with  the  command  of  this  city.  You 
have  befieged  me  almoft  a  year;  and  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  as  well  as  thofe  under  me,  to  do  our 
duty.  You  are  acquainted  with  our  prefent  con¬ 
dition,  perilhing  with  hunger,  and  without  hopes 
of  relief:  1  am  therefore  willing  to  furrender,  and 
defire,  as  the  foie  condition,  to  infure  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  thofe  brave  men,  who  have  fo  long 
lhared  with  me  every  danger  and  fatigue.”  Sir 
Walter  informed  the  governor  in  anfwer,  that  he 
was  w-ell  acquainted  with  his  royal  mailer's  refo- 
lution  refpeding  this  matter,  and  knew  he  would 
infill  on  his  furrendering  at  diferetion  ;  nor  would 
he  accept  the  proffered  furrender  on  any  other 
terms,  than  that  the  inhabitants,  who  had  exafpe- 
rated  Edward  by  their  obftinate  reliftance,  Ihould 
be  ranfomed  or  puniftied  at  pleafure.  “  Is  this,” 
replied  Vienne,  “  the  treatment  brave  men  are  en¬ 
titled  to?  Would  not  your  mailer  have  expeded  the 
fame  condud  from  an  Englifh  knight  with  whom  he 
had  intrufted  the  defence  of  a  citadel  ?  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Calais  have  done  nothing  more  than  their 
duty,  which  Ihould  pleafe  rather  than  offend  the 
king  of  England,  efpecially  fo  gallant  a  prince  as 
Edward.  But  i  will  inform  you.  Sir,  that  if  it  is 
our  fate  to  be  devoted,  we  will  not  perilh  unre¬ 
venged  ;  and  that  fve  arc  not  yet  reduced  to  fuch  an 
abjed  (late,  as  (hall  prevent  ouf  felling  our  lives  at 
a  high  price  to  the  vidors.  Nature  and  humanity 
plead  again!!  fuch  unjuft  extremities ;  and  I  exped 
that  you.  Sir,  will  interpofe  your  good  offices  in  our 
behalf.”  Manny,  ltruck  with  the  juftnefs  of  thefe 
fentiments,  reprefented  to  the  king,,  the  dreadful 
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confequences  that  might  refult  from  fo  dangerous  a 
precedent,  Ihould  he  treat  the  inhabitants  of  Calais 
with  unufual  rigour,  which  could  not  fail  of  in- 
creafing  the  miferies  of  war,  already  fufficiently  fe- 
vere.  At  length  Edward  was  perfuaded  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  his  profeription,  and  infilled  only, 
that  fix  of  the  moll  fubftantial  citizens  Ihould  be 
fent  to  him,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his 
pleafure;  that  they  Ihould  repair  to  his  camp, 
carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  bare  headed  and  bare 
footed,  on  which  terms  he  confented  to  indulge 
the  reft  with,  a  pardon.  When  thefe  hard  condi¬ 
tions  were  reported  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calais, 
they  were  feized  with  a  general  confternation  and 
horror.  The  facrifice  of  fix  of  their  fellow  citizens 
to  certain  deftrudion,  for  bravely  diftinguilhing 
themfelves  in  the  common  caufe,  appeared  even 
more  fevere  than  the  general  punilhment,  with 
which  Edward  had  before  threatened  them.  At  laft 
Eullacc  de  St.  Piere,  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  an  old 
Roman,  ftepped  forward,  and  declared  his  willing- 
nefs  to  fuller  death  for  the  prefervation  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  generous  example  was  followed  by 
three  of  his  relations ;  a  fifth,  a  fixth,  pryfented 
themfelves  to  fuffer  the  fame  fate.  Thefe  felf- 
devoted  victims  appeared,  in  the  manner  prefcribed 
before  Edward,  marching  through  a  melancholy 
croud  of  weeping  friends.  When  they  reached  the 
Englilh  camp,  they  laid  the  keys  at  his  feet.  The 
king,  more  inclined  to  ftrike  terror  than  to  carry 
his  threats  into  execution,  ordered  the  fix  burghers 
to  be  beheaded.  The  remonftrances  of  his  courtiers 
could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpofe ;  but  the 
voice  of  conjugal  affection  pleaded  more  ftrongly 
in  their  behalf.  The  queen,  then  pregnant,  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  with  all  the  tender  eloquence  of 
love,  implored  their  forgivenefs.  Edward  could  not 
withftand  the  pleadings  of  fuch  a  powerful  media¬ 
trix.  Overcome  by  her  tears,  he  relented;  forgave 
the  patriotic  citizens ;  and  after  regaling  them 
plentifully,  fuffered  them  to  return  to  their  difeon- 
folate  relations.  Edward,  being  tnow  mailer  of 
Calais,  took  every  precaution  in  his  power  to  fecure 
his  conqueft.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  him  ever  to  make  the  inhabitants  real  friends 
to  his  government,  and  therefore  obliged  them 
all  to  leave  the  town,  and  repeopled  it  from  Eng¬ 
land.  This  policy  preferved  the  place  feveral 
centuries  from  reverting  to  the  government  of  a 


French  monarch. 

By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  Ed-  A  p>  o 
ward  concluded  a  truce  with  Philip;  ’  *  J34  • 

but  the  terms  were  very  ill  obferved,  and  he  was 
very  near  lofiog  Calais,  the  foie  fruit  of  his  vic¬ 
tories,  by  the  governor  being  corrupted.  Aimcry 
de  Pavia,  brave,  but  a  ftranger  to  every  principle 
of  honour,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  this 
important  place.  Geoffrey  de  Charny,  governor 
of  St.  Omer’s,  found  means  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Aimery,  who  for  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand 
golden  crowns,  promifed  to  admit  a  certain  number 
of  French  troops  into  the  town;  and  the  molt  pro¬ 
per  methods  were  taken  to  infure  fuccefs.  Aimery’s 
fecretary  informed  Edward  of  this  treachery,  who 
fummoned  the  governor  to  London ;  where  having 
charged  him  with  his  crime,  he  promifed  him  his 
life  on  condition  of  his  turning  the  contrivance  to 
the  deftrudion  of  the  enemy;  and  the  Italian  readily 
agreed  to  this  double  treachery.  A  day  being  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  admiffion  of  the  French,  Edward 
with  about  a  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  departed  fecretly  from  London, 
taking  with  him  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  arrived 
at  Calais  the  evening  before  the  treacherous  defign 
was  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Having 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  Charny, 
the  French  general,  no  fooner  appeared,  than  a 
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chofcn  band,  which  ,  he  had  feleded,  was  admitted 
at  one  of  the  pofterns  by  the  governor,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  ftipulated  fum,  and  promifed  he  would 
inftantly  open  the  great  gate  to  the  troops  who  were 
waiting  without.  All  the  French  who  had  entered 
were  immediately  taken  prifoners,  while  Charny 
was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the.fignal  to  enter 
the  town  in  triumph.  At  length  the  great  gate 
opened,  and  the  Englifh  ruihed  out  under  the 
banner  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  both  Edward  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  ferving  as  volunteers.  Charny 
was  aftonifhed,  but  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
and  a  bloody  corned  enfued.  He  drew  up  his 
men  in  a  fquare  battalion,  and  maintained  the  fight 
till  the  break  of  day  with  the  greateft  intrepidity. 
The  king,  who  fought  as  a  private  man,  obferving 
a  French  gentleman  fighting  with  fingular  valour, 
was  ftrongly  inclined  to  engage  with  him  in  fingle 
combat ;  ftepping  forth  from  his  rank,  he  challenged 
Ribeaumont  whom  he  knew  by  name,  and  .a  (harp 
encounter  enfued.  Edward  was  twice  daggered  by 
-the  Frenchman,  and  as.  often  recovered  himfelf  with 
furprizing  agility^  Their  blows  were  redoubled 
with  equal  fury,  on  both  fides ;  and  the  victory  re¬ 
mained  long  gndeqided,  till  Ribeaumont  calling  out 
.  to  his  antagonid,  faid,  “  Sir  knight,  I  yield  myfelf 
your  prifoner,”  delivering,  at  the  fame  time  his 
fwo-rd  to  the  king.  Charny  in  the  mean  time 
maintained  the  fight  with  great  obdinacy  ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  his  retreat  cut  off  by  a  detachment  from 
the  town,  he  furrendered  at  dilcretion.  All  the 
officers  were  conduced  to  Calais,  where  they  were 
treated  with  great  courtefy,  being  admitted  to  fup 
with  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  Englifh  nobility. 
After  fupper  the  king  entered  the  apartment,  con- 
verfing  familiarly  with  different  prifoners,  and  in  an 
obliging  manner  addreffed  himfelf  to  Charny,  whom 
he  reproached  not  for  his  treachery.  He  bellowed 
the  higheft  praifes  on  Ribeaumont,  whom  he  called 
•the  moff  valourous  knight  wffh  whom  he  had  ever 
| been  acquainted  ;  and  acknowledged,  •  that  he  had1 
pever  been  in-fuch  danger  as  when  engaged  in  cora- 
.  bat  with  him  ;  th^n  taking  a  tiring  of  pearls  whiph  1 
be  himfelf  wore,  and  throwing  it  over  Ribeaumont’s 
.head,  “Sir  Euftace,”  faid, he,  “I  make  you  this 
prefent  as  a  tedfinony  of  my  efteem  for  your 
.  bravery,  and  defire  you  to  w.ea.r  it  a  year,  for  my 
fake.  I  kno\v;  that  you  are  amorous,  and  take  de- 
light  in.  the  company  of  the  ladies.  Let  them  all 
.know  from  whom  you  received  this  prefent.  You 
are  no  longer  a  prifoner;  I  acquit  you  of  yqur  ran- 
(l'om  j  and  to-morrow  you  a  no.  at  liberty  to  difppfe 
of  yourfelf  as  you  pleafe.” 

A  D  mo  fe  is  nat  knprobal.de  but  the  regard 
which  Edward  file  wed  to:  the  ,braye 
Ribeaumont^  might  .qccafiqn  tfie  inftitutipn  of  the 
antient -order  of  the  garter,  xybrich  tpok  place  about 
this  time*  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  this  par- ^ 
ticular.  Some  think,  according  to  a  vulgar  notion, 
it  took  its  rife  from  an  affair  of  gallantry*  They 
fay,  that  Edward’s  miftrefs,  the  countefs-of  Salis¬ 
bury,  happening  to  drop  her  garter  while  die  was 
dancing  at  a  court  ball,  the  king  picked  it  up,  and 
obferving  fome  of  his  courtier, s  tp  fmile,  as  if  he 
had  not  obtajned  this  favour  merely  by  accident,  I 
be  cried  our,  Honi  Joit  gui  vial  y  pevfe,  i.  e.  “  Evil 
to  him,  who  evil  thinks  adding,  that  many  who 
now  laughed  at  the  garter,  ffiou.ld  be.  prpud  to 
have  the  honour-  of  wearing  it ;  .  that  in  order  to 
make  good  his  word,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  j 
of  this  event,  he  inftituted  the,  order  of  the  garter,  I 
retaining  the  words  above  mentioned  for  .the  motto, 
and  c hoofing'  the  gyter  for  the, badge  of  the  order.’  I 
.Others  lupppfe  it  owed  it  origin  t-o  an  affair  of  a 
quinary  nature.  They.  pretend,  that  < Edward  hav-  I 
pg  re-vi v>ed  yhe  order  of  the  rpppd  table,  originally  I 
Htubhlhcd  by.,  prince  Arthur,,  fucfi  numbers  of  I 

war-r!Prs  cr.ouped  to,  h;-£  coyrt,  as  excited  .the  I 
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jealoufy  of  the  French  king,  with  whom-  he  was 
then  at  war;  and  who,  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  advantage  accruing  to  his  adverfary  from  this 
circumllance,  indituted  an  order  of  his  own.  Which 
foon  procured  him  a  like  number  of  warriors  :  but 
that  monarch  abufing  the  confidence  -repofed  in 
him,  and  violating  the  law's  of  hofpitality,  feized fe- 
veral  lords  of  the  Englidi  party,  who  came  among 
:  others  to  affift  at  the  fedival.  That  Edward  in- 
I  formed  of  this  proceeding,  confcious  of  the  redti- 
;  tude  of  his  own  intentions,  and  provoked  at  the 
perfidious  condud  of  his  rival,  cried  out,  Honi  fcit 
qui  mal  y  penfe ,  and  converted  the  round,  table  into 
;  the  order  of  the  garter.  That  he  chofe  this  badge 
in  particular,  either  becaufe  in  the  battle  of  Creify 
he  had  given  garter  for  the  word  ;  or  becaufe  on 
that  occafion  he  had  ordered  his  garter  to  be  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  lance,  as  the  fignal  for  engaging.; 
or,  according  to  others,  becaufe  Richard  I.  at  the 
fiege  of  Acres  in  Paleftine,  intending  to  affault  the 
place,  diftributed  among  fome  of  his  principal 
officers,  certain  leather  firings  to.  be  tied  about  their 
legs,  the  better  to  diftinguifh  them  frorn  the  enemy. 
The  only  conclufion  we  are  able  to  draw  from  thefe 
conjectural  plaufibilities,  is,  that  Edward,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  fome  other  orders  of  the  fame  honorary 
kind,  both  military  and  religious,  eftablithed.  in 
different  parts  ,of  Europe,  inftituted  that  of  the 
garter,  probably  as  a  token  or  pledge  of  regard, 
which  he  entertained  for  fome  particular  perfon, 
blue,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  garter,  having  bean 
always  reputed  the  emblem  of  friendfhip  and  fidelity. 
This  order  confifted  at  firft  of  twenty-five  perfqns, 
befides  the  fovereign,  and  {fill  continues  to  be  no 
lefs  honourable  than  it  was  at  its  firft  inflitution. 

When  this  feftivity  and  other  rejoicings  were 
ended,  ’Edward,  after  depriving  Aimery  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  which  he  conferred  on  Sir  John  Beau¬ 
champ,  returned  to  England,  where  he  amply  re¬ 
warded  his  brave  followers,  and  companions  in  his 
heroic  exploits.  :  - 

The  return  of  Edward  to  his  court  .  „ 
was  with  inexpreffible  pomp,  where  he  A‘  '  Id49* 
was  received  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior  nature.  He 
had  then  many  illuftrions  captives,  befides  the  king 
of  Scotland,  Charles  de  Blois,  and  the  conftable  of 
France  ,*  and  as  he  had  a  natural  turn  for  magnifi¬ 
cence,  the  winter  was  fpent  in  grand  tournaments, 
to  which  all  his  prifoners  u'ere  invited.  This  gave 
them  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
who  appeared  as  amiable  in  peace,  as  he  had  been 
terrible  in  war.  Indeed  England  now  feemed  to 
have  attained  her  meridian  of  power.  Bqt  the  pro¬ 
digious  extenfion  of  commerce,  the  incredible  in¬ 
flux  of  riches,  joined  to  the  natural  plenty  of  the 
feafons,  introduced  luxury,  and  threatened  to  re¬ 
venge  on  the  vidors  the  capfe  of  France.  Refine¬ 
ments  in  the  methods  of  living,  drefs,  and.  furni¬ 
ture,  became  common.  The  plain  fide-bcards, 
hitherto  adorned  with  velfels  and  otlper  utenfils  of 
wood,  now  glittered  with  gold  and  filver  plate;; 
and  the  native  charms  of  the  Englifh  ladies  were 
heightened  with  the  reflected  rays  of  jewels  and  em¬ 
broidery.  But  this  was  not  ail,  it  was  an.  age  of 
heroines.  .  The  queen  of  England,  the  countefs  of 
Montfort,  .’and  the  lady  of  Charles  de  Blois,  with 
many  other  of  the  molt  exalted  ranks,  had  dillin- 
guiffied  thprnfelves  in  the  field  ;  and  thence  private 
ladies  affeded,  by  an  aukward  imitation,,  riiftinc- 
tions.  foreign  to  their,  fex.  This  prepofterous 
culTom  was  .encouraged  by  the  manners  of  the  court, 
the  moft  fpiendid  that  had  been  feen  during  many 
ages  in  Europe.  But  the  plague  which  foon  alter 
broke  out  ia  feveral  parts,  brought  them  back  to  a 
juft  fenfe  of  -what  they  owed  to  their  own  fex,  and 
to  their  duty.  .  This  dreadful  vifitation  of  God  firft 
appeared  in  -the  northern  parts  of  Alia ;  and  after 
fpreading  all  over  that  arguntry,  continued  its  de*. 
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ftruXive  progrefs  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other.  It  Then  fell  upon  the  weftern  parts  of 
England  from  whence  it  proceeded  to  London,  and 
raged  with  unremitting  fury,  near  two  years  ;  iothat 
hardly  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  furvtved. 
Above  fifty  thoufand  perfons  penfiied  in  the  capital 
only.  This  fevere  fcourge  of  Providence  rendercd 
it  neceffary  for  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
to  prolong  the  truce  concluded  at  Calais ;  neither 
the  French  or  Engtifti  being  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
new  hoftilities.  But  the  Scots  taking  advantage 
of  the  peftilence,  renewed  their  ravages  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  earned  back  the 
contagion,  together  with  a  large  booty,  into  their 
own  country,  where  it  made  terrible  havoc. 

About  this  time  died  Philip  de  Va- 
A.  D.  1350.  ,ois>  king  of  France,  without  being 
able  to  reftore  the  affairs  of  France,  which  Edward, 
by  his  victories  had  thrown  into  extreme  confufion. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John,  diftmguifhed  by 
his  many  virtues,  particularly  a  Scrupulous  honour 
and  fidelity.  His  kingdom  was  filled  with  do- 
meftic  commotions,  and  he  wanted  thole  virtues  of 
a  public  nature,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  times, 
and  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  required.  His  rela¬ 
tion,  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  furnamed  the  Bad, 
threw  the  kingdom  of  France  into  diforder,  by 
affaffinations  and  perfidy.  He  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  with  the  Englifh,  and  even  feduced  the 
dauphin  to  engage  in  h.s  intrigues ;  but  that  prince 
being  at  laft  convinced  of  the  folly  of  fuch  deftruc- 
tive  connexions,  invited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
the  noblemen  of  his  party  to  an  entertainment  at 
Rouen,  where  they  were  all  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  John  ;  though  this  treachery  proved  not  decifive 

in  maintaining  the  royal  authority. 

The  pope,  having  proclaimed  a  jubilee  at  Rome, 
complained,  that  hoftilities  prevented  the  paffage  of 
the  devotees,  who  were  defirous  of  reforting  thither. 
But  Edward,  to  prevent  his  people  from  being 
fleeced  of  their  money  by  popifh  pageantry,  re- 
ftriXed  his  fubjeXs  from  repairing  to  Rome.  This 
prohibition  fo  incenfed  the  pope,  that  he  even  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  threats;  but  Edward,  defpifing  his  re- 
monftrances,  not  only  repeated  his  former  injunc¬ 
tion,  but  commanded  all  his  fubjeXs  beyond  fea, 
to  return  home  immediately,  on  forfeiture  of  life 
and  fortune. 

The  king  of  France  fpirited  up  the  Spaniards  to 
make  captures  among  the  Englifh  vefiels,  a  number 
of  which  trading  for  wine  to  Bayonne,  they  took 
and  deftroyed.  Elated  by  this  fuccefs,  they  afpired 
to  more  important  defigns,  and  equipped  a  power¬ 
ful  armament,  with  which  they  intended  to  make  a 
defeent  upon  England.  The  chief  command  was 
vefted  in  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  who  failed  up  the 
Britifh  channel  as  far  as  Sluys  in  Flanders,  de- 
ftroying  all  the  Englifh  vefiels  that  came  in  his 
way.  Edward,  being  informed  of  his  proceedings, 
aflembled  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail,  to  intercept  him  in 
his  return  ;  and  embarked  at  Sandwich  with  the 
Black  Prince,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Northampton, 
Salifbury,  and  a  ftrong  body  of  Englifh  archers. 
The  two  fleets  no  fooner  came  within  fight  of  each 
other,  than  a  furious  engagement  commenced,  off 
Winchelfea  and  Rye,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Auguft. 
Though  the  Spaniards  had  a  great  advantage  in  the 
fize  of  their  lhips,  the  Englifh  bowmen  plied  them 
with  arrows  fo  effeXually,  that  they  could  not  ftand 
their  decks,  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  were 
entirely  defeated.  So  humbled  were  they  by  this 
defeat,  that  they  fued  for  a  truce  of  twenty  years, 
which'Edvvard  granted  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

The  plague  being  at  this  time  greatly  abated, 
the  fpirit  of  War  revived,  which  feemed  to  have  lain 
dormant  under  that  calamitous  affliXion.  The 
truces  between  France  and  England  were  only  ob- 
ferved  as  far  as  fubfervient  to  their  refpeXive  in- 


terefts,  and  now  the  French  had  formed  .  ^  . 
a  kind  of  blockade  round  Calais,  by  35 

poflefling  themfelves  of  all  the  roads  leading  to 
that  town,  and  cutting  off  the  garrifon’s  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  Englifh  go¬ 
vernor,  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  determined  to  fcour 
the  country  with  a  body  of  troops,  confifting  of  five 
hundred.  In  one  of  his  excurfions  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fuperior  number  of  French;  and  though  he 
behaved  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  yet  being  oppofed 
by  frefh  numbers,  he  was  at  laft  furrounded  and 
taken  prifoner,  and  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  de¬ 
tachment,  notwithftanding  he  killed  the  French 
commander  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  the  government  of  Calais,  by  Sir  Robert  Herle, 
who  in  revenge  for  the  captivity  of  his  predeceffor, 
over-ran  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  Artois.  Hof¬ 
tilities  now  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  Edward  fent 
over  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  to  carry  on  the  war, 
which  was  continued  with  various  fuccefs  for  fome 
time.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  difpute,  when 
hoftilities  again  fubfided  by  the  renewal  of  the 
truce,  in  the  negociation  at  Calais,  where  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  governors  of  frontier  places  fhould 
take  an  oath  to  fee  it  obferved  with  punXuality : 
yet,  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  aXs  of  hoftility 
were  again  commenced.  The  marfhal  .  p. 
de  Nefle  was  detached  with  a  body  of  *  *  35  • 

forces,  to  aflift  the  partizans  of  Charles  de  Blois, 
and  being  joined  by  many  noblemen  of  Brittany, 
formed  a  confiderabie  army,  with  which  he  attacked 
Sir  Walter  Bentley,  in  the  plains  of  Mairon. 
Though  far  fuperior  to  the  Englilh  in  number,  he 
met  with  fo  warm  a  reception,  that  his  forces  were 
routed,  and  himfelf,  with  fourfeore  knights,  five 
hundred  gentlemen,  and  fome  thoufands  of  com¬ 
mon  foldiers,  were  left  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  fevera^ 
noblemen  taken  prifoners. 

England  was  threatened  with  a  ^  ^ 
dreadful  famine  ;  but  the  people  were  *  *  353* 

feafonably  fupplied  with  corn  from  Holland  and 
Hainault,  and  by  Edward’s  fubjeXs  in  Ireland. 
At  the  fame  time  the  conferenses  for  a  definitive 
treaty  were  again  opened,  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  the  French  commiffioners  near 
Guifnes.  The  treaty  advanced  fo  far,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  confented*  to  refign  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
France,  on  condition  that  the  duchy  of  Guienne, 
and  province  of  Ponthieu,  fhould  be  reftored  to  him 
as  independent  fovereignties,  and  that  the  French 
fhould  cede  to  him  the  lands  he  had  conquered 
round  Calais,  arid  the  fuperiority  of  Flanders,  but 
thefe  propofals  being  rejeXed,  both  parties  prepared 
to  decide  the  difpute  by  the  fword. 

The  pope  ftill  laboured  to  effeX  a  ^  ^ 
reconciliation  between  the  two  con-  *  ’  354* 

tending  powers,  but  his  intentions  were  fruftrated 
by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  who  declared,  that 
every  gentleman  in  France  would  fooner  lofe  his 
life,  than  confent  to  a  reparation  of  Guienne  from 
the  crown  of  that  kingdom ;  the  whole  refult  there¬ 
fore  of  the  pope’s  negotiation,  was  a  prolongation 
of  the  peace  till  Midfummer.  This  truce  being 
expired,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  was  appointed 
lieutenant  for  the  king  in  Brittany ;  and  the  Black 
Prince,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Salifbury,  Suffolk,  and  other  perfons  of  dif— 
tinXion,  embarked  with  a  numerous  army  at  Ply- 
,  mouth,  and  landing  at  Bourdeaux,  was  joined  by 
the  moft  confiderabie  part  of  the  Gafcon  nobility. 
In  confequence  of  thisjunXion,  he  began  his  march 
towards  Armagnac,  which  together  with  Aftarac, 
Cominges,  la  Riviere,  he  ravaged,  plundering  the 
Inhabitants,  and  laying  the  villages  and  towns  in 
afhes.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Thoulofe,  where 
the  French  army,  exceeding  his  own  in  number, 
computed  at  threefepre  tboufand  men,  lay  en-, 
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camped,  under  the  command  of- the  counts  of  Ar- 
magnac  and  Foix,  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  con- 
llable  of  Bourbon,  and  the  marfhal  de  Clermont. 
Having  attempted  in  vain  to  bring  them  to  battle, 
he  paffed  the  Garonne  above  the  city,  deltroyed  all 
the  fine  towns  ip  the  neighbourhood,  and  entirely 
ruined  one  of  the  moll  fertile  countries  in  France. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  the  French  were 
polled  behind  the  Sauve,  as  if  they  intended  to  dil- 
pute  his  paffage,  the  Black  Prince  repaired  thither; 
but  on  his  approach,  the  enemy  retired  to  Gtmont, 
though  not  fo  expeditioufiy,  but  that  the  van  of  the 
Engltlh  intercepted  part  of  their  rear,  which  was 
cut  to  pieces.  He  arrived  before  the  place,  with 
his  whole  army  in  the  evening,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle;  but  the  enemy  had 
inarched  off  in  the  night,  leaving  a  llrong  garri- 
fon  in  the  town,  which  being  will  provided  tor 
making  an  obllinate  defence,  young  Edward  thought 
proper  to  decline  the  liege.  Returning  therefore  to 
Bourdeaux,  he  put  his  troops  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  France, 
difpofed  his  father  to  fupport  him  again  in  the  in- 
vafion  ol  that  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  ordered 
a  rendezvous  of  his  military  tenents  to  be  held  at 
Sandwich,  and  landed  the  latter  end  of  October  at 
Calais,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  thoufand  men  at 
arms  from  Flanders.  He  had  under  him  his  fon 
Lionel,  Henry  duke  of  Lancalter,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  barons  from  the  north :  the  border  having 
been  fecured  by  a  treaty  granted  to  the  Scots  at  their 
own  requelt. 

AD  I'K?  Dn  ^econd  November,  he 
d55*  advanced  to  St.  Omer,  where  king 
John  was  polled.  That  prince  retiring  from  thence, 
he  followed  him  to  Hefdin ;  but  finding  there  was 
not  the  leall  profpedt  of  bringing  him  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  and  winter  being  near,  the  king  returned  to 
Calais,  where  he  difmilTed  his  foreign  troops,  and 
pafled  over  to  England,  in  order  to  oppofe  a  threat¬ 
ened  invalion  of  the  Scots.  That  nation,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  truce,  had  furprifed  Berwick,  and 
raifed  an  army,  in  order  to  ravage  the  northern 
provinces.  Edward,  advancing  as  far  as  Hadding¬ 
ton,  burnt  the  towns  and  villages  without  feeing  the 
face  of  an  enemy  ;  for  the  Scots  had  retired  to  their 
faftnefles,  after  having  removed  all  their  provifions 
from  the  low  lands,  that  the  Englilh  might  not  find 
any  fubfiltence.  This  precaution  obliged  Edward 
to  retire  to  Roxburgh.  Here  Baliol,  now  grown 
old,  and  overwhelmed  with  infirmities,  refigned  his 
title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  the 
Englilh  monarch,  who  in  confideration  of  this 
ceflion,  granted  him  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand 
pounds  for  life;  paid  all  his  debts;  and  prefented 
him  with  five  thoufand  marks,  as  a  recompence  for 
his  faithful  fervices. 

A  D  Encouraged  by  his  late  profperous 

3 5  campaign,  the  Black  Prince  took  the 
field,  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  head  of  two  thou¬ 
fand  men  at  arms,  fix  thoufand  archers,  and  four 
thoufand  infantry.  The  fuccefs  of  this  young 
warrior  is  at  this  day  altonilhing.  He  walled 
Quercy,  the  Limofin,  and  Auvergne,  entered  Berry, 
and  took  Vierzon  by  aflault.  Here  he  received 
the  firft  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  France 
was  polled  at  Chartres,  with  a  prodigious  army, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  John, 
fufpecting  that  Edward  intended  to  pafs  the 
Loire,  and  join  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  troops  in  Normandy,  had  difpofed 
his  army  in  luch  a  manner,  as  to  guard  all  the 
towns  and  paflages  on  that  river.  Young  Edward 
perceived  it  was  impracticable  to  advance,  and 
therefore  refolved  to  retreat  to  Bourdeaux.  John, 
penetrating  into  his  view's,  in  order  to  intercept 
him,  eroded  the  Loire,  and  marched  with  fuch  ex- 
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pedition,  that  he  overtook  him  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  PoiCtiers.  Young  Edward,  fenfible  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  continue  his  retreat,  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  battle  with  all  the  courage  and  fpirit  of 
a  hero,  and  with  all  the  prudence  of  an  old  expe¬ 
rienced  commander;  He  polled  his  handful  of 
men  in  a  place  of  difficult  accefs,  where  neither  the 
enemies  cavalry  could  attempt  to  pierce,  nor  their 
infantry  attack  him  without  great  difadvantage. 
At  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  the  only  avenue  by 
which  the  French  could  advance,  he  placed  a  fquare 
battalion  ot  the  flower  of  the  Englilh  archers ;  nor 
could  the  enemy  avail  themfelves  of  their  vail  fu- 
.  periority  of  numbers  till  that  corps  was  broken. 
Yet  notwithftanding  this  prudent  arrangement,  he 
was  fo  llraitened  for  want  of  provifions,  that  a 
lew  days  mull  have  ftarved  him  into  a  furrender; 
but  the  French,  confiding  in  their  own  valour,  and 
numbers,  demanded  a  battle  w  ith  fo  much  eager- 
nefs,  that  John  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  check 
their  ardour.  He  divided  his  army  into  three 
bodies :  the  firft,  and  moll  advanced,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans :  the 
ietond,  polled  on  the  left,  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  dauphin,  aHilled  by  his  brothers  Lewis  and 
John ;  while  the  king  in  perfon,  accompanied  by 
itis  youngell  fon  Philip,  commanded  the  third  di- 
vilion,  or  body  of  referve.  It  was  propofed  to  be¬ 
gin  the  attack  by  a  fquadron  of  three  hundred  horfe, 
dreffed  in  complete  armour,  who  were  to  be  ftipport- 
ed  by  all  the  reft  of  the  army  difmounted,  except  the 
Germain  cuiralfiers. 

Juft  before  the  charge  was  founded,  the  cardinal 
of  Perigord  interpofed  his  good  offices,  to  prevent 
any  further  effufion  of  blood  j  defiring  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  repair  to  the  Englilh  camp,  where 
he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  perfuade  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  furrender.  John  confented,  and 
the  cardinal  found  young  Edward  fenfible  of  the 
critical  fituation  of  his  affairs,  and  willing  to  agree 
to  any  terms  conlillent  with  his  own  honour  and 
that  of  England.  He  offered  to  purchafe  a  retreat 
to  Bourdeaux,  by  religning  all  the  conquells  he  had 
made,  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  and 
tor  the  fpace  of  feven  years  not  to  ferve  againft 
France.  This  propofal  was  haughtily  rejected  by 
John,  who  peremptorily  infilled,  that  the  prince 
himfelf,  together  with  one  hundred  of  the  chief 
nobility  in  his  army,  fhould  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners ;  on  which  conditions  he  promifed  a  fafe 
retreat  to  the  Englilh  army.  The  Black  Prince, 
with  a  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  an  old  Roman,  rejected  the  propofal 
difdtinfully,  declaring  that  England  Ihould  never 
be  conftrained  to  pay  the  price  of  his  ranfom,  and 
that  he  would  rather  facrihce  his  life,  than  confent 
to  fuch  infamous  demands.  This  refolute  anfwer 
put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  an  accommodation. 
The  fword  was  to  determine  the  important  Cornell, 
and  the  next  morning  was  to  be  the  period  of  the 
lives  of  thoufands.  No  advantage  was  omitted  by 
the  Black  Prince.  He  employed  the  night  in 
lengthening  the  poll,  he  had  fo  judicioufly  chofen, 
with  new  intrenchmencs ;  and  detached  a  body  of 
chofen  men  under  the  command  of  John  de  Greilly, 
with  orders  to  make  a  compafs  round  the  hill,  and 
keep  himfelf  concealed  till  the  battle  Ihould  begin, 
and  then  to  fall  upon  the  French  rear.  He  divided 
his  troops  into  three  diltindl  bodies,  but  ranged  in 
fo  compaft  a  manner,  that  they  feemed  to  form  only 
a  fquare  battalion:  the  front  was  defended  by  a 
number  of  ditches  and  hedges  ;  and  the  flanks  were 
fecured  on  one  fide  by  a  lleep  hill,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  morafs.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  fta- 
tioned  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  with  the  troops  which 
qompofed  the  van ;  the  rear,  commanded  by  the 
earls  of  Suffolk  and  Salilbury,  was  polled  behind  a 
hedge,  about  a  ftone’s  throw  from  the  lane  through 

which 
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which  the  French  mull'  march  to  the  attack.  At 
the  end  of  the  lane  was  a  pretty  .large  gap,  where 
young  Edward  took  his  poll  at  the  head  of  the 
main  body,  which  extended  itfelf  among  the  vines 
and  buHies ;  the  weaker  part  of  the  field  being  in-. 

clofcd  by  the  carriages  and  baggage-waggons . 

About  nine  in  the  morning  the  felecl  body  of 
men  at  arms  entered  the  lane  with  great  intrepidity; 
but  were  fo  galled  by  the  Englifh  archers,  who 
lined  the  hedges  on  each  fide  of  their  paffage,  that 
one  half  of  them  fell  before  they  reached  the  front 
of  Edward’s  main  body,  when  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  an  advanced  party,  commanded  by  lord 
Audley.  The  marfhals  Clermont  and  Andrehen, 
who  with  a  body  of  cavalry  had  advanced  clofe 
behind  the  men  at  arms  to  fupport  them,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  bodies  of  the  (lain, 
while  the  archers  plied  them  without  intermiffion. 
When  they  had  penetrated  to  the  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  they  met  with  fo  warm  a  reception  from,  the 
earls  of  Warwick,  Salilbury  and  Suffolk,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  from  the  rear,  that  Clermont 
was  killed  on  the  foot,  and  Andrehen  obliged  to 
furrender  himfelf  prifoner;  the  fate  of  thefe  noble¬ 
men,  and  the  carnage  that  enfued,  fo  terrified  their 
followers,  that  they  fied  with  the  utmoft  precipita¬ 
tion.  The  fir  ft  body  of  the  French  being  thus 
routed  the  dauphin  advanced  to  the  charge,  though 
his  men  were  greatly  difpirited  ;  but  they  had  no 
fooner  begun  the  attack,  than  John  de  Grielly, 
fallying  from  his  ambufh,  fell  with  the  utmoft  im- 
petuoftty  upon  their  rear,  and  threw  them  into  ter¬ 
rible  diiorder:  the  Englifh  archers  plied  them  with 
arrows,  while  another  body  of  infantry  with  fwords 
and  battle  axes,  rufhed  upon  them,  and  made  a 
moft  dreadful  daughter.  Bodenai,  St.  Venant,  and 
Landas,  to  whom  had  been  committed  the  care  of 
the  dauphin,  carried  him  off,  and  thus  fet  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  precipitate  flight.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
u'ho  had  not  been  engaged,  being  feized  with  a  like 
panic,  followed  the  fame  route.  Lord  Chandois 
then  calling  out  to  the  Black  Prince,  that  the  day 
was  won,  the  young  hero  inftantly  charged  the  di¬ 
vision  under  the  king  witffgreat  fury.  The  king 
was  in  the  vigour  of  manhood;,  the  prince  in  the 
flower  of  youth  ;  the  former  armed  with  a  battle 
axe,  the  latter  with  a  fword  ;  both  atchieving  feats 
of  valour  ;  the  one  preffed  forward  for  the  prize  of 
glory,  the  other  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts,  to  re¬ 
trieve  by  his  valour  what  he  had  loft  by  his  impru¬ 
dence.  The  ftruggle  was  violent,  the  conteft  long 
and  doubtiul,  the  1  aft  feene  blood  and  {laughter. 
All  that  had  paffed  before  feemed  only  an  exercife 
of  arms,  in  companion  of  what  now  enfued.  The 
refolution  of  the  Englifh  was  oppofed  to  the  raging 
fury  of  the  French;  their  projected  fpears  checked 
that  iury,  and  well  aimed  arrows  thinned  the  ranks 
of  .the  enemy.  Ffie.  Black  Prince,  with  unfpeak- 
able  courage  fell  on  a  body  of  German  cavalry, 
paced. in  ^ae.  tiont,  1  he  difpute  was  warmly 
maintained  ;  nor  did  the  Germans  give  ground  till 
(.mir  three  leaders,  with  the  conftabie  of  France, 
were  flam.  Being  left  without  a  commander  they 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  their  fovereiern, 
vvith  his  young  fon  Philip,  expofed  to  all  the  fury 
of  tne  enemy.  John  now'  favv  himfelf  reduced  to 
animal]  battalion  of  faithful  friends,  who  were  con¬ 
tinually  leflened.  by  the  fwords  of  the  Englifh. 
iv.’e!}  moment  the  ranks  were  thinned  around  him  • 
his  nobles,  one  after  another,  fell  by  his  fide;  his 
fpn,  fcarce  iourteqn  years  of  age,  deceived  a  wound, 
.  .c  fighting  with  great  bravery  by  the  fide  of  his 
fatflcT.  John  himfelf  who  could  wield  his  fword 
but  faintly,  might  cafil.y  have  been  flain,  but  every 
o^e  was  emulous  of  fo  noble  a  prize,  and  therefore, 
they  approached  called  out  to  him  to  furrender 
lYd  °.ftFcd  hlm  quarter;  but  unwilling  to  yield 
ngnlelt  a_ prifoner. to  any.  perfon  of.  inferior  rank, 


j  he  called  our,  “  Where  is  my  coufin,  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  to  him  only  will  I  yield.”  Being'  informed 
that  Edward  was  in  another  part  of  the  field,  he  ftill 
perfifted  obftinately  to  defend  himfelf,  and  feveral 
I  who  attempted  to  feize  him  paid  for  their  rafhnefs. 
At  length  Sir  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  ofAr- 

Itois,  making  his  way  through  a  croud  of  alfailants, 
requefted  John  to  yield  himfelf  his  prifoner;  and 
the  king,  after  being  affured  he  was  a  knight,  threw 
him  his  gauntlet,  as  a  fignal  of  furrender.  His  fon 
was  alfo  taken  with  him. 

Prince  Edward,  who  had  been  carried  ter  fome 
diftance  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  finding  the  field 
clear,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  was  repofing 
himfelf  after  the  toils  of  the  battle.  Fie  u?as  at  the 
fame  time  very  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the 

Iking  of  France.  Having  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick 
to  bring  him  intelligence,  that  nobleman  came 
happily  in  time  to  fave  the  life  of  the  captive  king. 
The  Englifh  had  taken  him  by  violence  from  Mor¬ 
bec  ;  but  the  Gafcons  claimed  as  their  right  the 
honour  of  detaining  him  ;  and  fome  brutal  foldi.ers 
threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  rather  than  deliver 
him  up.  Both  parties  were  overawed  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Warwick,  who  approaching  the  monarch 
with  the  greateft  marks  of  refpedt,  offered  to  con¬ 
duit  him  to  the  Black  Prince.  The  behaviour  of 
I  this  noble  perfonage  was  even,  if  poflible,  fuperior 
to  the  abilities  and  bravery  he  had  difeovered  in  the 
time  of  aition.  Inftead  of  indulging  a  fupercilious 
pride,  too  commonly  the  attendant  of  youthful 
warriors,  he  came  from  his  tent  to  meet  the  captive 
king  with  all  the  marks  of  a  fincere  regard; 
I  Though  only  twenty-feven  yeafs  of  age,  and  elated 
by  as  extraordinary  an  inftance  of  fuccefs,  as  ever 
crowned  the  arms  of  any  commander,  he  fympa- 
thized  tenderly  with  his  misfoi  tunes  :  he  paid  him 
the  tribute  of  praife  .due  to  his  valour ;  and  aferibed 
his  own  vieftory  to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or  to  a 
fuperior  Being,  whofe  providence  controuls  all  the 
efforts  of  human  power  and  prudence.  Fie  ordered 
a  magnificent  repaft  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  his 
tent,  and  with  the  fweeteff  affability,  he  even  waited 
upon  his  royal  prifoner,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been 
one  of  his  retinue  -  and  when  preffed  by  the  French 
monarch  to  fir  down,  he  declared  with  all  the  marks 
of  genuine  modelly,  “That  it  was  not  for  a  fubjeeft 

I  like  aim,  to  fit  in  the  prefence  of  royal  majefly.” 
|  The  French  noblemen,  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  entertainment,  were  ftruck  with  reverential  awe 
at  this  inftance  of  magnificence  and  true  greatnefs 
of  foul  ;  and  lamented  the  fate  of  their  country,  iri 
being  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  an  enemy  of 
futfh  diftinguifhed  abilities.  He  was  indeed  a 
finning  example  of  moderation  and  humanity,  and 
exhibited  a  fublime  fympathy,  rarely  attendant  on 
conqueft.  Even  the  elder  Edward,  brave  as  he 
was,  degraded  himfelf  by  the  mean  ufes  he  made 
of  his  vuftory,  and  their  mercenary  tendency;  but 

I  the  younger  was  truly  great,  without  vanity,  in 
conciliating  the  aftedlion  of  his  very  captives. 

This  memorable  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
battle  of  Pouftiers,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
without  the  lofs  of  one  perfen  of  diftindion  among 
the  Englifh ;  whereas  the  principal  noblemen  of 
France  fell  in  the  conteft.  Two  dukes,  nineteen 
counts,  five  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  about  eight 
thoufand  infantry,  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  on 
the  fide  of  the  French.  Two  thoufand  men  at 
arms  were  taken  prifoners;  among  whom,  befides 
John,  king  of  France,  w'ere  three  princes  of  the 
blood ;  the  archbifhop  of  Sens ;  the  counts  of 
Eftampes,  Vaudemont,  and  many  other  Mioble- 
men.  .  . 

The  generous  conduct  of  Edward  toward  his 
noble  prifoners  was  imitated  by  the  whole  'arnyy^ 
who  treated  even  the  moft  inferior  among  th'erri 
with  tendernefs  and  humanity.  '  The'  fpoits  taken 
•*  *  in 
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in  the  French  camp  were  fo  great,  that  the  meaneft 
individual  in  the  Englifh  army  found  himfelf  plac¬ 
ed  beyond  the  reach  of  want  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Indeed  the  ranfoms  of  the  illuftrious 
prifoners  alone,  were  more  than  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe  ;  though  thefe  were  very  moderate.  The 
extent  of  the  fortunes  of  all  were  confidered  ;  and  no 
more  was  exacted  from  them  than  they  could  eafily 
fpare ;  nor  were  they  without  fufficient  means  to 
fupport  their  rank  and  families. 

After  a  folemn  thankfgiving  in  the  Englifh  camp 
for  their  late  victory,  the  mofl  noble  prince  of  Wales 
marched  with  his  army  to  Bourdeaux  ;  while  the 
dauphin,  hailening  to  Paris,  affembled  the  dates  of 
the  kingdom  to  concert  meafures  for  its  defence,  and 
to  procure  their  affifiance  towards  the  ranfom  of 
their  fovereign  ;  but  inftead  of  complying  with  his 
requefl,  they  entered  into  fteps  for  humbling  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  and  John,  informed  of  their 
proceedings,  defired  his  fon  not  to  confent  to  their 
infolent  demands,  afluring  him,  that  he  had  rather 
continue  the  prifoner  of  an  honourable  enemy,  than 
live  a  dave  to  his  own  fubjeCls. 

A  n  Tof„  Pope  Innocent  VI.  affeCted  with 
357-  the  captivity  of  the  French  king, 
fent  the  two  cardinals,  Perigord  and  St.  Vital  to 
Bourdeaux,  to  mediate  a  peace-,  but  failing  in  their 
negociations,  they  confined  their  requeds  to  the 
obtaining  a  truce  for  two  years.  The  Black  Prince, 
dncerely  difpofed  to  heal  the  wounds  both  nations 
had  received,  readily  joined  his  endeavours  with 
thofe  of  the  legates ;  and  wrote  over  to  the  king  in 
fuch  preding  terms,  that  his  father  fent  him  full 
powers  to  adt  as  he  thought  mod  conducive  to  his 
own  honour,  and  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
prince  hefitated  not  a  moment.  He  figned  the  peace 
at  Bourdeaux,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and 
then  embarked  with  his  noble  prifoners,  having  ran- 
fomed  all  his  own  men  of  the  captors,  for  England; 
and  landed  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  May  at  Sandwich 
in  Kent. 

Fie  was  received  in  every  place  through  wffiich 
he  pafied  with  the  greated  expreffions  of  joy  ;  but 
he  refufed  many  of  the  honours  that  were  intended 
for  him,  defiring  that  they  might  be  transferred, 
with  every  mark  of  attention  and  civility,  to  the 
French  monarch.  At  Southwark  he  was  met  by  a 
thoufand  of  the  principal  citizens  on  horfeback  ; 
and  the  mayor  difplayed,  on  this  occafion,  all  the 
pomp  of  the  city.  The  entry  was  very  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  the  proceffion  was  attended  by  an  innu¬ 
merable  concourfe  of  people  of  all  ranks.  John, 
attired  in  his  royal  robes,  u’as  mounted  on  a  dately 
white  courfer,  remarkable  for  its  fize  and  beauty, 
as  well  as  for  the  richnefs  of  its  trappings.  The 
Black  Prince  rode  on  the  left  hand  of  his  prifoner, 
in  his  ordinary  drefs,  on  a  fmall  black  palfry,  dif- 
covering,  in  the  whole  of  his  deportment,  a  ftu- 
dious  defire  to  avoid  every  mark  of  diftin&ion. 
The  ftreets  through  which  they  pafied  were  adorned 
with  plate,  tapedry,  trophies  of  war,  colours, 
armour,  fountains  of  wine,  and  temporary  trium¬ 
phal  arches;  a  fight  infinitely  more  glorious  than 
the  vain  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  when  the 
ear  of  folly  was  diluted  with  the  rattling  of  chains, 
and  the  eye  of  pity  opprefled  with  the  dejected 
looks  of  enllaved  captives.  The  proceffion  laded 
from  three  in  the  morning  till  noon.  When  arrived 
at  Wedminder-hall,  where  the  king  of  England 
fat  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  a  fplendid  circle 
of  nobles,  he  advanced  a  few  deps  to  receive  from 
the  prince  his  royal  prifoner,  whom  Edward  ad- 
dreffed  with  the  fame  refpect  as  if  he  had  been  a 
neighbouring  prince,  who  had  come  voluntarily  to 
pay  him  a  friendly  vifit;  and  John  in  captivity  re¬ 
ceived  the  honours  of  a  king,  which  were  refufed 
him  when  feated  on  a  throne.  The  French  monarch 

behaved  with  lo  much  propriety  on  this  occafion. 
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as  to  fhew  himfelf  truly  deferving  the  generous  ci¬ 
vilities  that  were  fhewn  him  ;  with  which  his  nobles 
appeared  much  affeefted. 

Immediately  after  this  ceremony,  the  two  car¬ 
dinals  arrived  from  the  pope,  to  obtai-n,  if  poffible, 
a  definitive  treaty;  but  finding  Edward  averfe  to 
the  terms  propoled,  they  deinanded  the  arrears  of 
the  tribute  that  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,-  but  the  king  refufed  a  compliance  there¬ 
with,  and  plainly  told  them,  that  as  he  held  his 
crown  of  God  alone,  he  would  never  pay  tribute 
to  any  power  on  earth.  Awed  by  this  bold  decla¬ 
ration,  they  dropped  the  fubjcCt;  and  after  having 
raifed  large  contributions  from  the  clergy,  applied 
themfelves  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  David  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland.  This  prince  had  been  now 
eleven  years  a  captive  in  England,  his  fuhje^ts 
having  refufed  to  pay  his  ranfom.  Edward,  moved 
by  the  entreaties’ ol  the  two  cardinals,  but  efpecialiy 
by  the  felicitations  of  his  lifter,  the  queen-ebnforr 
ol  Scotland,  agreed  to  a  negociation  lor  fetting  her 
hufband  at  liberty.  The  conferences  were  opened 
at  Berwick,  where  it  was  fiipulated  in  the  treaty, 
tha-t  David  fliould  be  fet  at  liberty,  on  condition  of 
giving  holtages  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  marks  fieri ing,  to  be  difeharged  in  ten 
years  by  equal  payments  ;  and  till  the  whole  debt 
fiiould  be  liquidated  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  a  truce 
fhould  fubfift  and  be  inviolably  obferved  by  both  na¬ 
tions.  This  treaty  being  ratified,  David  returned 
to  his  kingdom. 

The  captivity  of  John 
in  France  an  almoft  total  d 
of  civil  authority;  and  occalioned  the  moft  horrible 
and  defiruftive  confu lions.  The  dauphin,  who 
,  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally  afiumed 
the  royal  power ;  but  though  he  had  an  excellent 
capacity,  he  had  neither  fufficient  experience  nor 
authority  to  defend  a  (late,  affiulcd  at  once  by 
foreign  powers,  and  lhaken  by  internal  faction. 
During  this  diftradted  fiate  of  affairs  in  France, 
Edward  chiefly  employed  himfelf  in  negociations 
with  his  prifoner  ;  and  John  figned  terms  of  peace, 
in  which  he  confented  to  refiore  all  the  provinces 
that  had  been  poflefied  by  Henry  II.  and  his  two 
fons ;  and  to  annex  them  for  ever  to  the  crown  of 
England,  without  any  obligation  of  fealty  or 
homage.  But  this  treaty  was  rejedted  by  the 
dauphin  and  the  ftates  of  France;  and  Edward, 
incenfed  at  their  refufal,  threatened  to  vifit  the 
dauphin  at  Paris  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 
H  s  refolution  refpedting  an  invafion  of  France 
was  no  fooner  divulged,  than  a  prodigious  number 
of  adventurers  flocked  to  his  ftandard  ;  and  he 
crofled  the  fea  to  Calais  with  a  very  formidable 
armament,  attended  by  the  Black  Prince,  three 
other  fons,  and  a  great  number  of  nobility,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  Odtober.  Ed-  .  p. 
ward  began  his  march  from  Calais  ‘  *  *359' 

on  the  fourth  of  November,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  men.  This  force  the  dauphin 
thought  irrefiftibie,  and  he  determined  not  to 
hazard  a  decifive  adtion.  Leaving  therefore  the 
open  country  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  he 
employed  himfelf  in  putting  all  the  confiderabie 
towns  in  a  pofture  of  defence:  while  Edward,  in 
fpite  of  deep  roads  and  rainy  weather,  continued 
his  progrefs  through  Artois  and  Picardy,  till  he 
reached  Rheims  in  Champagne,  where  the  kings  of 
France  were  ufually  crowned.  Here  he  propofed 
to  be  invefled  with  the  royal  diadem  of  France, 
and  the  bilhops  of  London  and  Durham  attended 
him  to  perform  the  ceremony;  but  finding  the  place 
well  fecured,  he  fpent  three  months  in  a  blockade 
without  effedl,  and  was  obliged  at  laft  to  raife  the 
fiege. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  Edward  con¬ 
ducted  his  army  into  Burgundy 
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when  the  duke,  in  order  to  preferve  his  country 
from  farther  ravages,  agreed  to  pay  him  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  nobles.  He  then  directed  his  march 
towards  the  Nivernois,  which  efcaped  by  a  like 
compofition.  The  Brie  and  the  Gatinois  he  plun¬ 
dered  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  ;  and  after  a  long 
deftru&ive  march,  of  fome  prejudice  to  his  own 
troops,  he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Paris, 
burnt  the  fuburbs,  and  fixed  his  head- quarters  at 
Bourg-la-Reine.  Here  the  king  fent  a  defiance  to 
the  dauphin,  challenging  him  to  battle  :  but  this 
was  rejected,  the  dauphin  being  too  prudent  to 
change  his  plan  of  operations ;  for  Paris  was  in  no 
danger  either  of  an  affault  or  a  blockade  ;  and 
Edward,  being  in  the  heart  of  a  country  he  had 
wafled,  was  obliged  to  fprcad  his  troops  into  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Beaufe,  and  the  Chartraine, 
which  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  their  devafta- 
tions.  , 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  deftrudive 
manner,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  not  in¬ 
terrupted  ;  yet  as  the  king  fteadily  infified  on  the 
fall  execution  of  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  John 
at  London,  which  was  as  obftinately  reje&ed  by 
the  dauphin,  there  appeared  little  profpedt  of  an 
accommodation ;  bur,  by  the  reprefentations  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  more  moderate  terms  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  conferences  between  the  Englifh 
and  French  carried  on  at  Bretigni  in  the  Char¬ 
traine;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  May  the 
eighth,  on  the  following  conditions  ;  that  the  king 
of  England  fhoud  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou ;  and  fhould 
receive  in  exchange  the  provinces  of  Poidou, 
Xantongue,  Perigord,  the  Limofin,  Agenois, 
Quercy,  Bigone,  Gauze,  Angoumois,  and  Ro- 
vergne:  that  he  fhould  enjoy  thefe  territories  in  the 
fulled:  manner,  and  without  any  feudal  fubjedion 
or  homage,  together  with  Calais,  and  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Guienne :  that  the  difpute  between 
Charles  de  Blois  and  John  de  Montfort,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  fhould  be  candidly 
difcuffed  and  referred  to  arbitration,  under  the 
fandion  of  both  kings ;  but  if  their  good  offices 
proved  ineffedual,  neither  fhould  take  any  part  in 
the  quarrel,  though  the  fovereignty  of  Brittany 
fhould  be  redored  to  the  king  of  France,  and  John 
de  Montfort  to  the  poffeffion  of  all  his  edates  in 
that  kingdom  :  that  the  king  of  France  fhould  re¬ 
nounce  his  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  Edward  his 
connedions  with  the  Flemings.  Forty  hodages, 
among  whom  were  two  fons  of  the  French  king, 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  offered  them- 
felves  voluntary  fureties  for  the  execution  of  thefe 
conditions.  All  points  of  difference  being  thus 
adjufled,  king  John  went  over  to  Calais  in  July, 
and  in  October  king  Edward  repaired  thither,  to 
receive  the  fird  payment  of  the  random,  which 
amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  gold  crowns ; 
but  France  had  been  fo  grievoudy  exhauded,  that 
not  above  two  thirds  of  the  fum  could  be  raided, 
and  hodages  were  delivered  for  payment  of  the 
remainder  at  Candlemas.  The  dauphin  and  his 
council  repairing  to  Bologne,  conferences  were  held 
on  the  late  treaty  ;  and  by  the  confent  of  all  parties 
fome  claufes  of  it  were  altered,  and  the  whole  was 
ratified  by  both  kings  at  Calais,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Oftober.  The  next  day  John  fet  out  for  Bologne, 
and  Edward  accompanied  him  about  a  mile  from 
Calais,  when  they  parted  with  demonftrations  of 
mutual  edeem;  for  the  good  difpofirion  of  John  ren¬ 
dered  him  fo  fenfible  of  the  generous  treatment  he 
had  received  in  England,  as  entirely  obliterated  the 
memory  of  his  rival’s  afeendency  over  him.  Not- 
withdanding  the  terms  of  the  late  peace  were  very 
rigorous,  John  was  poffeffed  of  fuch  integrity,  that 
he  refolved  to  execute  them  at  all  hazards,  and  to 


employ  every  expedient  in  order  to  farisfy  a  mo¬ 
narch,  who,  though  he  had  been  his  greatdft  politi¬ 
cal  enemy,  had  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  huma¬ 
nity  and  fingular  refpedt. 

This  important  bufinefs  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  kingdoms  being  happily  concluded,  Edward 
returned  to  England  in  November,  n  ^ 
where  the  peace  was  celebrated  with  '  ‘  '  ID[* 
all  kinds  of  rejoicings;  and  the  articles  foon  after 
being  laid  before  both  houfes  of  parliament,  were 
unanimoufly  approved.  But  the  great  joy  ariltng 
from  this  pleating  event,  was  foon  damped  by  the 
fatal  confequences  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  broke 
out  at  this  period,  and  fvvept  away  great  numbers, 
among  whom  w  ere  the  lords  Seymour,  Mowbray,  and 
other  perfons  of  high  diftindion;  but  no  one  was 
fo  much  regretted  by  the  public  as  Henry,  duke  of 
Lancafter,  who  was  univerfally  efteemed  and  be¬ 
loved  for  his  many  amiable  qualities.  FLs  only 
furviving  fifter  became  his  he  ir,  and  had  been  fome 
time  married  to  John  of  Ghent,  Edward’s  fourth 
fon,  who,  in  right  of  his  brother-in-law,  was  foon 
after  created  duke  of  Lancafter. 

In  order  to  reconcile  his  new  fubjects  to  the 
Englilh  government,  Edward  determined  to  put 
them  under  the  immediate  jurifdidion  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  Accordingly  he  conveyed  his  French 
dominions  to  his  fon,  by  executing  a  deed  of  align¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  Black  Prince  prepared  for  his  em¬ 
barkation.  He  had  married  his  coufin,  Joan  of 
Kent,  the  young  and  beautiful  relict  of  the  late 
earl  of  Holland.  This  princefs  was  daughter  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  who  had  been  beheaded, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign ;  and  for  her 
exquifite  beauty  fhe  was  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent.  The  noble 
hero  who  had  raifed  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  to 
fo  exalted  a  pitch,  was  now  created  prince  of 
Aquitaine.  He  foon  after  crofted  the  fea,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  at  Bourdeaux,  w'here  he  kept  a 
fplendid  court,  beloved  and  refpeded  by  all  his 
fubjedts,  who  thought  themfelves  peculiarly  happy 
in  being  governed  by  fo  great  and  generous  a 
prince. 

The  king  of  France,  notwithftand-  .  n  _ 
ing  his  earned  defire  of  fulfilling  his  *  ’  T3D3' 

late  engagements  in  the  treaty  with  England,  found 
infurmountable  difficulties  from  the  unwillingnefs 
of  thofe  who  were  to  evacuate  the  places  ceded  to 
Edward,  fo  that  his  two  fons,  who  were  left  as 
hoftages,  began  to  be  tired  of  their  confinement; 
and  gave  the  king  to  underftand,  that  they  could 
contribute  towards  the  removal  of  thofe  difficulties, 
if  permitted  to  repair  to  Calais,  where  they  Ihould 
be  near  the  feat  ot  negotiation ;  they  were  there¬ 
fore  fent  thither,  and  allowed  to  ride  about  the 
country  on  their  parole;  but  their  endeavours 
proving  ineffedual,  the  duke  of  Anjou  ungeneroufty 
abufed  his  liberty,  and  efoped  to  Paris.  John  fe- 
verely  reprimanded  him  for  this  dilhonourable  be¬ 
haviour:  he  even  determined  to  atone  for  the  fault 
of  his  fon,  by  going  over  to  England  in  perfon, 
and  by  attempting  to  remove  the  obftacles  which 
impeded  the  full  execution  of  the  treaty.  His 
council  in  vain  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from 
his  defign ;  his  purpofe  was  fixed,  and  every  argu¬ 
ment  loft  its  force.  “  If  juftice,  honour,  and 
good  faith,”  faid  he,  “  were  baniftied  from  the  reft 
of  the  world,  they  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
breafts  of  kings.”  This  noble  way  of  thinking, 
incompatible  with  the  common  maxims  of  policy, 
kept  him  fixed  to  his  purpofe:  ac-  .  n  ( 
cordingly  he  embarked  for  England,  ’  *  DM* 

where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  which  his 
heroic  integrity  juftly  merited  ;  and  the  kings  of 
Scotland  and  Cyprus  being  then  in  London,  Ed¬ 
ward’s  court  fhone  with  rcfplendent  Uiftre.  John 
relided  at  his  former  place  of  abode  the  Savoy, 
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where,  in  the  fpring  he  fell  lick,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  in  the  fifty  fixth  year  of  his  age. 
During  his  reign,  the  crown  of  France  had  ac¬ 
quired  confiderable  acceffions,  by  obtaining  the 
provinces  of  Dauphiny  and  Burgundy:  but  the 
latter  province  John  difinembered  from  the  crown, 
by  bellowing  it  on  his  favourite  fon  Philip,  which 
afterwards  proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to 
France. 

Charles,  the  dauphin,  fucceeded  John  in  the 
throne,  and  contrary  to  the  practices  of  the  great 
princes  of  that  age,  refolved  never  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  armies ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firlf 
king  in  Europe  that  (hewed  the  fuperiority  of 
judgement,  forefight,  and  policy,  to  ralh  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  courage.  He  began  his  reign  with  turning 
his  arms  againft  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  by  his  general  Bertrand  de  Guefclin,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Brittany,  and  obliged  his  enemy  to  accept 
of  moderate  terms  of  peace.  But  the  chief  ob- 
lfacle  Charles  met  with  in  the  fettlement  of  the 
ftate,  proceeded  from  enemies  of  an  inferior  kind, 
who  were  rendered  eminent  for  their  crimes,  and 
dangerous  from  their  numbers.  The  numerous  ad¬ 
venturers  who  had  followed  Edvyard’s  fortunes, 
having,  after  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  difperfed  into 
feveral  provinces,  and  obtained  the  pofleflion  of 
ftrong  fortrelTes,  refufed  to  Jay  down  their  arms. 
They  alfociated  themfelves  with  bands  of  robbers, 
who  were  inured  to  violence  and  rapine;  and  under 
the  name  of  Companions  and  companies,  became 
the  terror  of  the  people.  Thefe  banditti  were 
commanded  by  lome  Englifh  and  Gafcon  gentle¬ 
men,  particularly  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  Sir  Matthew 
Gournay,  the  chevalier  Vert,  and  others,  and  their 
numbers,  amounting  to  near  forty  thoufand,  carried 
the  appearance  of  regular  armies.  Several  pitched 
battles  were  fought,  by  thefe  leaders  with  the  troops 
of  France,  in  which  they  were  victorious;  and  in 
one  of  thefe,  James  de  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  (lain.  Charles,  in  the  diftraCted  Hate 
of  his  kingdom,  not  being  able  to  redrefs  fo  enor¬ 
mous  a  grievance,  vas  led  by  policy  to  lend  them 
into  foreign  countries. 

Peter,  king  of  Caltile,  furnamed  the  Cruel,  had 
incurred  the  univerfal  hatred  of  his  fubje&s,  by 
filling,  not  only  his  own  family,  but  the  whole 
kingdom  with  murders  and  blood  Ihed  :  his  nobles 
daily  fell  victims  to  his  fufpicions:  from  groundlefs 
jealoufy,  he  put  to  death  feveral  of  his  natural 
brothers;  hence,  as  his  enemies  increafed,  they 
became  the  occafion  of  frelh  baibarities.  Infti- 
gated  by  his  miltrefs,  he  threw  into  prifon  Blanche 
de  Bourbon  his  wife,  the  queen  of  France's  filter, 
whom  he  foon  after  difpatched  by  poifon,  in  order 
to  marry  bis  (trumpet.  In  confequence  of  this, 
Henry,  count  de  Traitamare,  rofe  in  arms  againft 
Peter;  bur,  failing  in  his  attempt,  fled  to  France, 
where  he  was  protected  by  Charles.  Here  he  pro- 
pofed  to  enlilt  the  companies  into  his  fervice,  not 
doubting  but  that  by  their  aftiftance,  added  to  his 
brother’s  arms,  he  Ihould  foon  be  able  to  expel  the 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  The  French  king,  pleafed 
with  the  propofal,  readily  confented,  and  ordered 
Guefclin  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  thofe  banditti. 
Guefclin  quickly  completed  his  levies;  and  being 
appointed  their  commander,  took  the 
field.  He  conducted  his  army  to 
Avignon,  the  relidence  of  the  pope,  and  demanded, 
fword  in  hand,  not  only  an  abfolution  for  his 
foldiers,  but  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres.  His  holinefs  readily  promifed  the  firft ; 
but  making  feme  difficulty  with  refpeCt  to  the 
money,  the  general  anfwered,  “  I  believe  th.at  my 
fellows  may  make  a  fhift  to  do  without  your  abfo- 
lutionj  but  the  money  is  abfolutely  neceflary.” 
His  holinefs  having  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay 
Gne  hundred  thoufand  livres,  offered  it  to  Guefclin. 
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He*  however,  refufed  to  accept  it*  “  1  Mve  no 
intention,”  laid  he,  “  to  opprefs  the  inrldceht 
people.  His  holinefs  and  his  cardinals  alone  can 
ealily  fpare  me  that  fum  out  of  their  pockets.  I 
therefore  inlift  on  this  money  being  reftored  to  the 
owners  ;  and  fhould  they  hereafter  be  compelled  to 
pay,  or  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  will  rettirn  from  the 
other  fide  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make 
reftitution.”  The  pope,  knowing  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  contend  with  the  fword*  paid  him  the  fum 
demanded  out  or  his  own  treafury  •  and  the  army, 
being  enriched  by  the  bleffings  and  fpoiis  of  the 
church,  continued  their  march,  and  foon  drove 
the  king  of  Caftile  frotti  his  dominions ;  while 
Henry  afliimed  the  title  or  king  of  Caftile*  and 
was  acknowledged  as  fuch  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  Peter  having  retired  into  Guicnne, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Black  Prihce,  who 
heartily  engaged  in  his  reftoration  ;  raifed  all  the 
money  he  could  borrow ;  and  even  melted  down  his 
own  plate  for  the  feivice. 

Had  the  prince  reflected  on  the  utl-  ^  r)  j  ^ 
worthinefs  of  the  perfon  who  folicited  '  *  ^  7* 

his  affiftance,  he  would  probably  have  refufed  his 
requeft  ;  but  confidering,  perhaps,  only  on  tins  oc¬ 
cafion  the  honour  of  reftoring  a  dethroned  mo¬ 
narch,  or,  being  weary  of  an  inadive  life,  having 
obtained  his  father’s  confent*  he  levied  an  artny, 
and  fet  out  upon  this  expedition.  Being  joined  by 
the  banditti,  and  a  confiderable  force  from  England, 
he  began  his  march  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  advanced  to  Caftile,  where  he  at¬ 
tacked  and  routed  Henry’s  army  in  feveral  engage¬ 
ments;  and  after  a  complete  victory,  obtained  at 
Nafara,  re-eftabiilhed  the  tyrant  oil  the  Caftiliail 
throne.  Peter  threw  himfelf  at  the  prince  of 
Wales’s  feet,  and  thanked  him  for  reftoring  him  to 
his  kingdom;  but  that  hero  raffing  him  up,  fa  id, 
it  was  to  God  alone  he  was  indebted  for  the  victory* 
and  not  to  him,  who  was  only  a  weak  inftrUmefit 
in  his  hand;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  appearance 
of  gratitude,  Peter  deceived  his  benefadtor,  when 
he  had  no  longer  any  need  of  his  affiftance.  The 
prince  reminding  him  of  the  money  due  ro  the 
rroops,  the  Caililian  pleaded  inability,  and  dallied 
with  him  till  the  heats  of  Spain  became  exceffive; 
wffien  Edward,  perceiving  that  his  men  daily 
peiilhed  by  ficknefs,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  received  in 
triumph  amidft  the  acclamations  of  his  people. 
During  his  late  campaign,  the  Black  Prince,  be- 
lides  a  very  dangerous  diforder,  had  contracted  ail 
enormous  debt,  which  Peter  ungeneroufly  refufed 
to  pay.  This  obliged  him  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds 
of  prudent  policy.  He  impofed  on  .  > 

the  French  an  unufual  and  heavy  tax,  '  *  Ij9  * 

which  was  fo  difagrceable  to  them,  that  many  of 
their  barons  repaired  to  Paris,  and  there  entered  an 
appeal  againft  the  proceedings  of  the  Black  Prince, 
before  the  king  of  France  as  fovereign  lord.  The 
king  of  France,  who  had  been  long  defirous  of 
this,  fummoned  the  prince  to  appear  in  his  court, 
to  anfwer  their  complaints.  Exalperated  at  fuch  an 
infolent  and  unjuft  citation,  Edward  anfwered,  wfith 
all  the  fpirit  ot  an  offended  warrior,  that  he  might 
expedt  his  appearance  at  Paris,  but  it  fhould  be 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  retinue  of  fixty 
thoufand  men.  Charles  was  not,  however,  to  be 
intimidated.  He  knew  the  declining  years  of 
Edward;  the  languilhing  ftate  of  the  prince  of 
Wales’s  health;  and  the  extreme  animolity  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  had  ex- 
prefled  againft  the  Englifh,  would  a&  powerfully  in 
his  favour.  He,  therefore,  refolving  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  with  England,  made  preparations 
in  private,  formed  an  alliance  with  Caftile,  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  attached 
to  his  incereft  the  barons  and  citizens  ot  Abbeville. 

The 
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The  firft  operations  of  war  were 
A.  D.  1370.  commenced  in  ponthieu,  where  the 

French  met  with  very  little  oppolition.  Abbeville 
opened  its  gates  to  them.  This  example  was  fo  - 
lovved  by  St.  Vallery,  Crotoy,  Rue;  and  in  a  little 
time  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to  fubmiiiion. 
The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles, 
a  Hilled  by  du  Guefclin,  invaded  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  daily  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
againft  the  Englifh.  The  ftate  of  the  princes 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  mount  on  horte- 
back,  or  exert  his  ufual  adlivity.  In  one  action 
the  brave  Chandois  was  Haiti ;  in  another,  the 
great  du  Buche,  who  had  fucceeded  him  as  con- 
ftable  of  Guienne,  was  taken  prifoner;  and  prince 
Edward  being  conftrained,  by  his  increafing  in¬ 
firmities,  to  return  to  his  native  country,  the  affairs 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  fouth  of  France  were  totally 
ruined.  Incenfed  at  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  Charles,  Edward  meditated  a  fevere  revenge. 
By  advice  of  his  parliament  he  refumed  the  vain 
title  of  king,  and  endeavoured  to  fend  fuccours 
into  Gafcony ;  but  all  his  attempts  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  intercepted  at 
Tea,  and  both  he  and  his  whole  army  fell  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Caftile,  who  had  fitted  out  a 
fleet  for  that  purpofe,  and  attacked  him  near 
Rochelle.  Edward  himfelf,  with  another  army, 
had  embarked  for  Bourdeaux;  but  contrary  winds 
obliged  him  to  lay  afide  his  enterprize.  Thirty 
thoufand  men,  under  the  command  ot  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  however,  marched  out  of  Calais,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  but  were 
unable  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
They  therefore  proceeded  on  their  march,  laying 
wafle  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou  ;  but  part 
of  the  army  being  defeated  by  the  conduct  of  du 
Guefclin,  who  was  now  made  conftable  of  France, 
the  reft  were  fcattered  and  difperfed ;  and  the  few 
who  returned,  inftead  of  reaching  Guienne,  took 
fhelter  in  Brittany,  whofe  duke  had  entered  into  an 

alliance  with  England. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  began  his 
A.  D.  1374-  1Tiarch  from  Calais  with  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  and  marched  the  whole 
length  of  France  from  Calais  to  Bourdeaux ;  but 
his °r ear  was  fo  harraffed  by  flying  parties  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  foraging  detachments  fo  frequently 
cut  off,  that  hardly  half  his  army  reached  their 
place  of  deftination.  One  province  after  another 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  till  only  Bour¬ 
deaux,  Bayonne,  Calais,  with  a  few  other  lefs  im¬ 
portant  places,  remained  in  the  poflefiion  of  the 
Englifh ;  when  the  neceflities  of  Edward  obliged 
him  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  enemy  till  the  firft 
of  May  in  the  following  year  1375. 

Edward,  befides  the  mortification  of  lofing  his 
foreign  dominions,  felt  the  decay  of  his  authority 
in  England  ;  and  from  the  feverity  of  fome  par¬ 
liamentary  remonftrances,  experienced  the  influence 
his  prefent  ill  fortune  had  on  the  affections  of  his 
people.  As  an  addition  to  his  misfortunes,  during 
this  laft  war  he  loft  his  queen.  He  had  lived  with 
her  forty  years  in  perfecft  union.  She  was  univer- 
fally  lamented  by  the  people,  who  had  always 
found  her  ready  to  relieve  them  in  their  neceflities, 
and  the  poor  were  great  lofers  by  her  death.  But 
Edward,  who  during  the  vigour  of  his  life  had 
been  employed  in  the  purfuits  of  war  and  ambition, 
now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  to  encounter  with 
fevere  mortifications.  The  paflion  for  military 
glory,  that  fired  his  breaft  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  was  now  extinguiftied.  In  his  old  age  he  fell 
in  love  with  Alice  Pierce,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Philippa,  his  late 
queen;  and  his  paflion  had  fuch  an  afeendant  over 
him,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  her  avarice,  he 
countenanced  feveral  corrupt  practices,  which,  in 


to 


the  vigour  of  life,  he  would  have  difdained 
patronize.  He  was  wrought  upon  by  this  aban¬ 


doned  miflrefs,  to  convey  to  her  the  jewels  and 
moveables  of  the  late  queen  :  lire  created  and  dif. 
placed  minifters  at  her  plcafu're  ;  and  the  king  only 
thought  of  procuring  her  diverfions,  which  were 
daily  made  at  a  great  expence.  In  fhort,  the  doat- 
ing  Edward  was  guided  juft  as  her  caprice  and 
humour  prompted  ;  but  this  weak  conduft  gave 
fuch  general  difguft,  that  the  parliament  prefented 
a  fpirited  remonftrance,  and  the  imperious  lady 
was  banifhed  the  court.  The  king  alfo  fat  is  fled 
his  parliament  in  another  requeft.  The  nation  had 
entertained  a  jealoufy  of  the  great  power  of  John 
of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  apprehended  he 
might  feize  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Edward,  therefore,  to  remove  their  fears,  declared, 
in  full  parliament,  Richard,  fon  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  his  heir  and  fucceffor. 

At  this  period  died  at  Wind  for,  on  ,  y-.  , 

the  eighth  of  June,  Edward  prince  of  '  '  61  ' 

Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  fincerely 
regretted  bv  his  father  and  the  whole  nation,  who 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  profpedt  of  confu in¬ 
mate  felicity,  lyider  the  reign  of  fuch  an  accom- 
plilhed  fovereign.  The  character  of  this  prince  is 
truly  amiable.  His  valour  and  military  talents, 
which  produced  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  form 
only  a  part  of  his  merit.  He  was  an  ornament  oif 
human  nature,  and  is  defervedly  the  boaft  of  the 
Englifh  nation.  In  public  life  he  exhibited  the 
brighteft  difplay  of  genius,  heroifm,  and  magna¬ 
nimity  ;  in  private,  he  afforded  a  matchlefs  example' 
of  benevolence,  candour,  and  equanimity.  Gene¬ 
rous,  humane,  affable,  and  pleafed  with  rewarding 
merit  wherever  he  found  it.  He  gained  umverfal 
efteem,  and  was  qualified  to  throw  a  luftre  not  only 
on  that  rude  age,  but  on  the  moft  fhining  period  of 
antient  and  modern  hiftory.  His  affability  in  con- 
verfation,  and  his  remarkable  modefty,  can  never  be 
fufficiently  admired  ;  and  he  was  equally  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  fubmiffon  and  profound  refpedl  he  paid 
his  father,  whom  he  never  once  difobliged.  His 
virtues  were  celebrated  by  his  greateft  enemies.  The 
news  of  his  death,  though  long  expefted,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  inexpreffible  grief.  Charles  of  France, 
though  his  kingdom  had  fuffered  fo  feverely  from 
his  valour,  gave  a  noble  mark  of  his  high  efteem 
for  this  celebrated  hero.  He  caufed  a  folemn  fer- 
vice  to  be  performed  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  aflifted  himfelf  in 
perfon,  with  the  principal  nobility  of  France.  The 
body  of  this  renowned  warrior  was  placed  in  a 
(lately  hearfe,  drawn  by  twelve  horfes,  and  carried 
through  London  to  Canterbury,  where  it  was  in¬ 
terred  agreeable  to  his  own  defire.  The  parliament 
fhewed  their  regard  by  paying  their  duty  to  his  fon 
Richard,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  be  created 
prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  earl  of  Chefter. 
He  was  veiled  alfo  with  all  his  father’s  lands,  except 
thofe  affigned  to  his  mother  as  her  dower,  and  foon 
after  received  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

Edward  furvived  the  death  of  his  ^  ^ 
favourite  fon  little  more  than  a  year.  ’  *  377* 

He  retired  to  Eltham  in  Kent,  where  he  diverted 
himfelf  of  the  cares  of  government,  and  buried  his 
glory  in  the  grave  of  voluptuoufnefs.  John  of 
Ghent  being  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in¬ 
gratiated  himfelf  with  the  princefs  of  Wales,  who 
refided  with  her  fon  Richard,  at  Kennington  in 
Surry  :  he  alfo  a&ed  in  concert  with  Alice,  who  had 
now  regained  her  former  influence.  At  her  infti- 
gation,  the  regent  imprifoned  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere, 
who  had  contributed  to  her  difgrace  in  parliament, 
and  recalled  thofe  whom  the  king  had  a  little 
before  removed  from  his  perfon :  levtfral  noble¬ 
men  and  prelates  alfo  were  deprived  of  their  port* 
4  on 
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on  the  fame  account.  They  chofe  a  new  parlia¬ 
ment  of  fordid  mercenary  wretches,  who  could  fa- 
crifice  honour  and  confcience  to  avarice  and  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  infamous  Alice  was  re- 
ftored  to  her  former  privileges.  The  regent  and 
his  creatures  now  rioted  in  luxury,  regardlefs  of  the 
public  intereft,  and  even  fuffered  foreigners  to  in¬ 
fringe  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  whofe  re- 
monltrances  were  treated  with  a  fupercilious  con¬ 
tempt.  This  excited  the  refentment  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  plundered  and  deftroyed  the  houfe  of  the 
lord-marfhal,  and  ftripped  the  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Lancafter  of  all  its  rich  furniture ;  but  the  dirtur- 
bance  was  at  length  quelled  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  bifhop  of  London. 

The  truce  of  France  being  expired,  the  militia 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  oppofe  an  invafion, 
for  which  preparations  were  thought  to  be  making 
in  France ;  but  inftead  of  embarking  their  forces  for 
England,  they  inverted  the  ftrong  fort  of  Outwick, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  which  furrendered 
almoft  without  oppofition.  This  was  the  laft  mili¬ 
tary  operation  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  who  was 
foon  after  feized  with  a  malignant  fever,  attended 
with  irruptions,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 
He  died  at  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surry,  on  the 
twenty-firft  of  June,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-firft  of  his  reign.  When  no  hope 
of  recovery  remained,  his  court  fycophants  forfook 
him,  as  a  bankrupt  no  longer  capable  of  requiring 
their  venal  fervices.  Alice,  his  favourite,  who  took 
care  of  him  in  his  ficknefs,  fuffered  few  to  enter  his 
room.  When  he  was  dying,  fhe  laid  her  hands 
upon  every  thing  valuable  fhe  could  find,  even  the 
rings  on  his  fingers,  and  then  withdrew.  No  lefs 
ingratitude  was  fhewn  by  his  friends  and  chaplains, 
who  all  deferted  him,  except  one  fingle  priert,  who 
feeing  him  forfaken  in  his  laft  agonies,  approached 
the  bed,  and  addreffed  to  him  fome  fpiritual  confo- 
lations,  to  which  the  dying  monarch  endeavoured 
to  reply,  but  his  words  were  too  inarticulate  to  be 
underfiood. 

Edward  had  twelve  children  by  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  his  queen.  Edward,  Filed  the  Black 
Prince,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  married  his  coufin  Joan, 
commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Kent,  by  whom 
the  prince  had  only  Richard,  who  fucceeded  in  the 
throne.  His  fecond  fon  William  of  Hatfield,  who 
died  in  his  infancy.  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  firft  married  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
heirefs  of  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulrter.  After 
her  death  he  married  Violante,  daughter  to  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  died  in  Italy  foon  after  the  confum- 
mation  of  his  nuptials,  without  leaving  any  pofteri- 
ty.  John  of  Ghent,  vulgarly  called,  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  from  whom  fprung  that  houfe 
which  afterwards  filled  the  throne.  He  firft  mar¬ 
ried  Blanche,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Henry  duke 
of  Lancafter,  to  whofe  title  he  fucceeded.  His  fe¬ 
cond  wife  was  Conftance,  eldeft  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Caftile,  in  whofe  right  he  aflum- 
ed  the  arms  and  title  of  that  kingdom.  After  her 
death,  he  married  Catherine  Swinford,  who  had 
already  bore  him  fqveral  natural  children.  Edward’s 
fifth  fon,  was  Edmund  de  Langley,  earl  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  conftable  of  Dover-caftle,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  York.  William,  furnamed,  of  Windfor, 
died  an  infant.  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  his  feventh 
fon  was  created  duke  of  Buckingham  by  Richard  II. 
and  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucefter.  Befides  thefe 
fons,  Edward  had  five  daughters.  Ifabella,  married 
to  Ingelram  dc  Coucy,  earl  of  Bedford.  Joan,  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  prince  of  Caftile,  but  died  in  her 
journey  to  Spain.  Blanche,  who  died  in  her  infancy. 
Mary,  married  to  John  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Brit¬ 
tany.  And  Margaret,  married  to  John  de  Haftings, 
earl  of  Pembroke. 

No,  19. 


In  this  reign  the  celebrated  John  Wickliff'  beaan 
to  declaim,  in  his  fermons,  againft  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  prefence,  pilgrimages,  purgatory,  monaftic 
vows,  and  ocher  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  he  foon  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
a  great  many  profelytes,  particularly  the  duke  of 
Lancafter.  But  notwithftanding  the  protection  of 
k  patron,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 

the  bifhop  of  London  ;  and  his  tenets  were  folcmnly 
condemned  in  an  aftembly  held  at  Oxford.  He 
efcaped  however  the  malice  of  his  perfecutors,  and 
died  peaceably  at  his  redtory  of  Lut-  ,  „ 
terworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  ’  13°5* 

He  was  reputed  a  man  of  learning,  and  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who 
publicly  called  in  queftion  thofe  dodtrines,  which 
had  umverlally  prevailed  as  undifputed  truths  dur¬ 
ing  many  ages.  His  followers  were  called  Wick- 
liHiccs,  and  fometimes  Lollards. 

1  he  molt  remarkable  law  pafled  in  this  reio-n, 
was  that  which  limited  the  cafes  of  high  treafon  to 
three  heads,  namely,  the  confpiring  againft  the  life 
of  the  king;  levying  war  againft  his  perfon ;  and 
adhering  to  the  king’s  enemies;  but  the  bounds  of 
this  ftatute  have  been  fince  enlarged;  and  its  fim- 
plictty  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  nice  diftindlions  of 
law  luminaries,  which  they  term  conftru&ive  trea¬ 
fon,  of  this  we  have  had  one  or  two  recent  inftances 
in  the  piefent  reign,  which  are  ftill  frefh  in  every 
one’s  memory.  J 

At  this  period  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  and  gallantry 
was  perhaps  more  prevalent,  than  in  any  age  which 
either  preceded  or  followed  it.  A  difpute  having 
arifen  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Bretons,  which 
of  them  had  the  faireft  miftreffes  ;  they  agreed  to  de- 
dde  the  quarrel  in  a  folemn  duel  of  thirty  knights  on 
each  fide.  After  a  bloody  combat  the  Bretons  pre¬ 
vailed;  and  gained  for  their  prize,  full  liberty  to 
boaft  of  their  miftreffes  beauties. 

In  this  reign  was  introduced  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  in  war,  which  has  by  de¬ 
grees  changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  many  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  political  government  of  Europe. 
The  ignorance  of  that  age  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
however,  rendered  the  progrefs  of  new  inventions 
very  (low.  The  artillery  firft  made  were  very 
clumfy,  and  managed  with  fuch  difficulty,  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  immediately  fenfible  of  its  ufe ;  bui 
lince  that  time,  improvements  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  making  on  thefe  dreadful  engines  of  de- 
ft ruction  ;  which,  though  they  appear  to  be  con¬ 
trived  for  the  overthrow  of  empires,  and  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  human  race,  have,  in  fa£t,  rendered 
battles  lefs  bloody,  and  given  to  civil  focieties  a 
greater  degree  of  liability.  By  the  ufe  of  gun¬ 
powder,  nations  have  been  brought  more  to  a  level ; 
conquefts  have  been  rendered  lefs  frequent  and  ra¬ 
pid  ,  and  perfonal  ftrength  in  warriors  lefs  neceftary. 

To  Edward  III.  we  owe  the  fuperiority,  which  in 
his  time  the  Englifh  began  to  obtain  over  the 
French,  and  which,  fhould  their  councils  be  di¬ 
rected  by  wife  and  honeft  men,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  maintain  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  This  politic 
prince  banifhed  the  ufe  of  the  French  language  in 
pleadings  and  public  deeds,*  for  the  king  and  nobility 
feem  to  have  kept  in  remembrance  their  Norman 
extiaeftion,  till  the  wars  with  Edward  and  France 
infpired  the  Englifh  with  an  antipathy  to  that  nation. 

In  this  age  the  parliament  attempted  to  reftrain 
luxury  by  fome  peculiar  iumptuary  law's.  It  was 
enadled  that  no  one  fhould  be  allowed  either  for 
dinner  or  fupper  above  three  difhes  in  each  courfe, 
and  not  more  than  tw;o  courfes.  Servants  were 
prohibited  from  eating  flefh  meat  or  fifti  above  once 
a  day:  and  no  man  not  worth  one  hundred  per 
annum  was  permitted  to  wear  gold,  lilver,  or  filk  in 
his  clothes. 

Edward  built  the  magnificent  caftlc  of  Windfor, 
3  D  t  arid 
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and  the  method  of  his  conducting  the  work,  may 
ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  that  age,  and  of  the  bleffings  of  a  more  equal 
government,  which  we,  of  this  age,  ought  thank¬ 
fully  to  enjoy.  Inftead  of  alluring  workmen  by 
wages  and  contracts,  he  affeffed  every  county  in 
England  to  find  him  mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters, 
as  if  he  had  been  levying  an  army.  To  which 
incident  we  may  add,  that  in  his  reign  was  impofed 
the  firft  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for  mending  the 
highways;  and  this  was  for  repairing  the  road  from 
St.  Giles’s  to  Temple-bar. 

The  only  exports  during  this  reign  were  wool, 
hides,  llcins,  leather,  butter,  lead,  tin,  and  the 
like  unmanufactured  goods,  of  which  wool  was 
the  mod  confiderable.  To  introduce  and  promote 
the  woollen  manufacture,  Edward  gave  protection 
to  foreign  weavers  ;  and  a  law  was  enaCied,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  wear  of  any  cloth  not  made  in  England. 
Yec  fo  Jittle  was  the  nature  of  trade  undeiftood  by 
the  parliament,  that  the  exportation  of  woollen 
goods  was  prohibited,  while  the  exportation  of  un- 
. wrought  wool  was  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged. 
The  exportation  of  manufactured  iron  was  alfo  pro¬ 
hibited  by  parliament. 

Character  of  Edward  III. 

He  was  certainly  one  among  the  number  of  ac- 
complilhed  princes  that  have  filled  the  Englifh 
throne.  The  memorable  tranfaClions  of  his  reign 
fufficiently  en:  ance  his  character,  whether  we  con- 
fider  him  as  a  warrior,  a  legiflator,  a  monarch,  or 
a  man.  In  his  ffature  he  was  about  fix  feet  high, 
of  an  elegant  (hape,  and  robuft  conftitution  :  his 
limbs  were  finely  turned ;  his  eyes  quick  and 
piercing;  his  viiage  lharp  and  aquiline;  and  his 
whole  air  fuch  as  commanded  efteem,  and  engaged 
affection.  Nor  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  of  his  body.  He  was  brave,  aCtive, 
and  enterprizing ;  fhrewd,  fenfible,  and  engaging  ; 
fevere  but  impartial  in  the  execution  of  juftice ; 
liberal,  but  not  profufe  in  his  expences.  Glory 
was  his  predominant  paffion  ;  and  it  muft  be  con- 
feffe-d,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  indulge  it  at  the 
expence  of  humanity,  the  lives  of  his  fubjeCts, 
and  the  interefi  of  his  country.  But  it  fhould,  at 
the  fame  time  be  remembered,  that  he  was  a  man, 
and  therefore  lubject  to  errors ;  and  that  the  dif¬ 
fracted  ftate  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  the 
jarring  intereffs  of  its  princes,  concurred  in  flatter¬ 
ing  his  ambition,  and  infpired  him  with  ideas, 
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which,  otherwife,  he  might  never  have  conceived. 
He  was  no  lefs  diff inguiflied  for  his  domeflic 
government,  and  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his 
adminiftration,  which  procured  England  a  longer 
I  interval  of  domeflic  peace  and  tranquillity,  than 
this  nation  had  enjoyed  in  any  former  period. 
His  court  was  magnificent  and  regular;  and  he 
i  was  remarkably  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his 
fervants,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  the  camp.  His 
!j  plans  were  concerted  with  prudence,  and  executed 
I  with  alacrity.  He  was„a  patron  of  genius  and 
learning;  and  his  buildings,  levees,  and  other  cir- 
I  cumftances,  fufficiently  evince  his  tafle  for  the  li- 
I  beral  arts,  very  little  attended  to  in  that  rude  and 
|  uncultivated  age.  His  affability  and  obliging  be- 
j  haviour  to  the  good,  and  his  rigour  and  feverity  to 
j  the  bad,  gained  him  the  affections  of  the  people, 
j  at  the  fame  time  that  it  curbed  their  licentioufnefs. 
j  Never  did  king  beflovv  honours  and  rewards  with 
1  more  judgment,  and  greater  regard  to  true  merit. 
His  valour  and  conduCt  rendered  him  fuccefsful  in 
moft  of  his  enterprizes  ;  yet  this  fuccefs  was  far 
from  filling  him  with  pride  ;  for  never  did  he  (hew 
greater  humility  than  in  the  courfe  of  his  victories, 
which  he  conftantly  aferibed  to  the  interpofition  of 
divine  Providence.  Poffelfed  of  the  greateft  affa¬ 
bility,  his  converfation  was  eafy,  and  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  gravity  and  diferetion.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  poor,  the  fatherlefs,  the  widow,  the 
j  opprefted,  and  unfortunate.  In  the  beginning  of 
|  his  reign  he  made  fome  encroachments  on  public 
liberty  ;  but  he  foon  learned  to  maintain,  in  general, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  without  invading 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  Edward,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  his  conduCt,  was  a  friend  to  the  con- 
flitution ;  though  his  paffion  for  glory  obliged  him 
fometimes  to  break  through  the  rules  which  ought 
to  reftrain  the  royal  prerogative.  He  always  con- 
fulted  his  parliament;  by  which  means  that  affem- 
bly  acquired  a  confiderable  acceffion  of  authority 
during  his  reign ;  and  the  commons  were  no  longer 
regarded  with  that  indifference  with  which  they  had 
formerly  been  treated.  Edward’s  glory  received  a 
new  luff  re  from  that  of  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  his  happinefs  was  increafed  by  his  conftant 
union  with  his  queen.  His  religion  was  without 
fuperftition  ;  his  greatnefs,  of  terror;  and  his  ma- 
jefty,  of  pride.  Some  errors,  it  is  true,  fell  to  his 
Ihare,  the  principal  of  which  was  ambition  in  ex¬ 
treme  ;  yet  his  reign  was  one  of  the  longeft  and 
moft  glorious  that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Eng¬ 
land. 
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A  D  nr  13  I  C  H  A  R  D  II.  of  Bourdeaux, 
‘all'  fon  to  Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
on  the  demife  of  his  royal  grandfather,  afeended 
the  throne,  without  opposition,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  age.  Notwithftanding  his  tender  years,  and 
the  fpecious  pretenfions  that  might  have  been  urged 


in  favour  of  his  uncle’s  claim,  he  was  received  by 
the  Englifh  as  their  fovereign,  with  the  moft  cor¬ 
dial  affedfion.  The  -remembrance  of  his  father’s 
qualities,  induced  them  to  cherifh  this  infant 
prince  as  defeended  from  a  flock  whofe  atchieve- 
ments  had  rendered  their  nation  eminently  re¬ 
nowned. 
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nowried.  Even  Lancafter,  imperious  as  he  was, 
inftead  of  endeavouring  to  fupplant  his  nephew, 
was  c he  firft  to  do  him  homage.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London, 
who  repaired  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  where  the 
young  prince  then  refided,  and  implored  his  favour 
and  protection  for  their  city,  foliciting  him  to 
refide  in  the  metropolis,  and  affuring  him  they 
would  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  fervice. 
Richard,  in  compliance  with  their  requeft,  the  very 
next  day  made  a  magnificent  entry  into  London, 
where  every  tongue  overflowed  with  gratitude, 
every  heart  with  affection.  Every  gazing  eye  fondly 
read  the  revival  of  Ed  ward’s  virtues,  in  the  difpo- 
ii rion,  genius,  and  appearance  of  this  royal  infant. 
The  people  were  fo  impatient  to  fee  their  youthful 
monarch  decorated  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
that  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  m  >g- 
nificence  'at  Weffminfter.  On  this  occufion  we 
meet  with  the  firft  mention  in  hiffory  of  a  cham¬ 
pion,  who  appeared  completely  armed  in  Weff- 
minfter-hall,  where  his  majefty  dined.  He  was  at-  , 
tended  by  the  high-confiable,  the  marfhal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  preceded  by  the  heralds.  When  the 
champion  reached  the  middle  of  the  hall,  he  threw 
his  gauntlet  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  chal¬ 
lenging  all  perfons  whatfoever  io  fingle  combat, 
who  fhould  dare  to  difpute  his  majefty ’s  title  to  the 
crown.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom,  which  is  Hill 
preferved,  is  however  unknown  ;  for  though  this  is 
the  firft  time  it  is  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  much  earlier  date;  fince  Sir  John  Dim- 
mock,  who  performed  the  office  of  champion  at 
the  coronation  of  this  prince,  was  admitted  to  it 
by  virtue  of  a  right  annexed  to  a  manor  he  pofteffed 
in  Lincoln  111  ire. 

During  the  king’s  minority,  the  government 
was  conduced  by  a  council  of  nine,  confiding 
partly  of  prelates,  and  partly  of  lav-peers :  how¬ 
ever,' the  chief  authority  was  engroffed  by  his  three 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancafter,  York,  and 
Glouceller;  but  the  whole  power  of  the  crown 
relied  on  the  fecrec  authority  of  Lancafter,  who 
was  really  the  regent.  Unpopular,  and  of  a  genius 
not  adapted  to  any  bold  undertakings ;  yet  being 
accuftomed  to  govern  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
late  reign,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  adminiftra- 
tfon  of  public  affairs,  notwirhftanding  neither  of 
the  three  brothers  were  named  in  the  council  of 
regency. 

i  he  truce  concluded  with  France  was  now  ex¬ 
pired  ;  but  Charles,  ftill  reigning  monarch  of  that 
kingdom,  had  received  no  information  of  Edward’s 
death,  the  Englifh  government  having  laid  an  em¬ 
bargo  upon  all  fin ps  as  foon  as  that  event  was 
known  ;  however,  the  French  king  was  not  lefs 
alffduous  in  his  preparations,  efpecially  thofe  by 
lea,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  fend  out  a  ftrong 
navy,  which  being  joined  by  that  of  Spain, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  fliips,  veffels,  and  gal- 
lies.  A  fquadron  of  this  fleet  had  already  landed, 
and  burnt  the  town  of  Rye ;  from  whence  they 
failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  the  whole  of  which 
they  reduced,  except  the  caftle  of  Carifbrook, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  were  obliged  to 
pay  a  large  contribution,  to  prevent  their  houfes 
from  being  pillaged.  Having  fucceeded  in  this 
expedition,  they  vifited  feveVal  of  the  Englifh 
coafts,  and  burnt  the  towns  of  Haftings,  Portf- 
mouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth.  They  then 
landed  a  party  of  men  in  Suffex,  where  they  were 
oppofed  by  the  prior  of  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  undifciplined  forces,  which  were  ealily  de¬ 
feated ;  and  the  prior,  with  two  knights,  being 
taken  prifoners,  were  fent  to  France.  From  them 
tnc  French  gained  the  firfl  intelligence  of  Edward’s 
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death  ;  and  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France, 
immediately  difpatchcd  an  exprefs  to  his  court  with 
advice  of  this  important  event.  By  this  time  the 
earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  had  colletfted 
a  body  of  troops,  and  appeared  on  the  coaft  to 
prevent  the  enemy’s  landing.  This  was  all  that 
could  be  done;  for  the  navy  of  England  was  in  no 
condition  to  face  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  whole  nation  was  greatly  alarmed ; 
their  coafts  infulted  ;  their  commerce  interrupted  ; 
and  the  people  threw  out  many  melancholy,  though 
bitter  refieeftions,  on  the  fatal  reverfe  of  their 
affairs.  Nor  was  Charles  lefs  fuccefsful  by  land 
than  by  fea.  He  fent  one  army  into  Picardy, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  maref  hal  Blainville,  who  took  the  town  of 
Ardrefs.  They  next  made  themfelv^s  maffers  of 
Ardwick  and  Vavelingen,  all  of  them  ffrongly  for¬ 
tified,  and  of  great  ufe  to  prevent '‘any  excurfions 
from  the  garrifon  of  Calais.  Sir  'fhomas  Felton 
was  at  this  time  governor  of  nquitaine  for 
Richard  ;  and  another  army  of  French  was  fent  into 
Gafcony,  under  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
marefchal  Sancerre.  The  firft;  inverted  Bergerac, 
and  John  de  Bueil  was  fent  with  a  detachment  to 
bring  up  the  artillery  from  Reole.  •  Felton,  who 
was  employed  in  collecting  forces,  as  foon  as  he 
had  formed  a  fufficient  body  of  troops,  threw  him¬ 
felf  between  this  detachment  under  de  Bueil,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  at  Bergerac, 
hoping  to  feize  the  artillery,  and  cut  in  pieces  the 
detachment,  before  it  could  receive  any  fuccours 
from  the  main  body,  but  the  duke  of  Anjou  took 
his  meafures  fo  well,  that  de  Bueil’s  brother  reached 
the  detachment  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  before 
Sir  Thomas  arrived.  They  then  gave  battle  to 
the  Englifh  who  were  defeared  ;  and  Felton,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  an  unfeafonable  feverity  in 
ftriking  off"  the  head  of  the  lord  de  Poimeres,  and 
that  of  his  fecretary,  was  taken  prifoner,  with  all 
his  foldiers  who  had  efcaped  the  fword.  The 
whole  French  army  then  preffed  the  fiege  of  Ber¬ 
gerac  with  fuch  fujy,  that  the  place  was  foon  after 
taken.  This  acquisition  fo  intimidated  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  garrifons,  that  they  made  little  or  no  re- 
fiftance ;  and  it  is  computed,  not  lefs  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  caffles  were  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign.  As  a 
counterbalance  to  thefe  heavy  Ioffes,  Sir  Hugh 
Calverly,  governor  at  Calais,  made  an  inroad  into 
Picardy  with  a  detachment  of  the  garrifon,  burned 
above  twenty-fix  fhips  in  the  port  of  Bologne,  laid 
the  town  in  afhes,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty. 
On  his  return  to  Calais  he  learned,  that  the  garrifon 
of  Merck,  a  caftle  of  great  importance  in  its 
neighbourhood,  had  delivered  up  that  fortrefs  to 
the  enemy,  in  the  abfence  of  Sir  Robert  Solle  their 
governor;  whereupon,  Sir  Hugh  attacked  the  place 
fo  vigoroufly  that  he  retook  it,  and  hanged  up  all 
the  garrifon  as  traitors.  About  this  time  Sir  ' 
Thomas  Piercy  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  confifting  of  fifty  fail, 
part  whereof  belonged  to  the  Flemings,  and  part 
to  the  Spaniards,  laden  with  French  merchandize. 
Piercy  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Flemings,  defiring 
them  to  feparate  from  the  Spaniards;  but  this 
requeft  not  being  complied  with,  a  ftiarp  difpute 
enfued,  in  which  the  Englifh  commander  took 
twenty-two  fail,  and  returned  with  great  honour 
to  England. 

Sfich  was  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  when, 
about  Michaelmas,  Richard  held  his  firft  parlia¬ 
ment.  They  were  fummoned  to  concert  meafures 
for  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  the  French.  The 
commons  declined  giving  their  opinion  without  the 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter ;  but  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  that  nobleman,  they  granted  a  confider- 
able  fupply  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.*  The 
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duke  immediately  took  into  his  fervice  nine  large 
(hips  belonging  to  Bayonne,  with  which  he  attacked 
a  fleetfof  French  merchantmen,  and  took  fourteen 
veffet's  laden  with  wine.  But  alderman  Philpot  was 
more  fuccefsful  in  the  north  ;  he  fitted  out  a  fmall 
armament  at  his  own  expence,  and  failed  in  queft 
of  one  Mercer,  a  Scottish  mariner,  who  had  greatly 
annoyed  the  Englifh  coafters,  engaged  and  took 
him,  together  with  fifteen  Spanifh  Ihips,  which  had 
entered  into  his  fervice.  The  Scots  had  not  only 
made  captures  at  fea,  but  commenced  hoftilities  by 
land,  in  violation  of  a  truce  lately  concluded  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  They  furprized  and  took  the 
town  and  caftle  of  Berwick ;  on  which  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  marched  with  an  army  often  thou- 
fand  men,  and  fummoning  the  fortrefs  to  furrender, 
was  anfwered  by  Ramfay,  governor  of  the  garnfon, 
that  the  place  had  been  taken  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
miftion  from  the  king  of  France,  in  whofe  name  he 
would  defend,  :c  to  the  iaft  extremity.  Upon  this  an 
afiault  was  immediately  given;  the  place  was  taken  ; 
and  all  the  Scots,  one  only  excepted,  were  put  to  the 
fword. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  was  employ- 
A.  D.  137°*  ed  in  fitting  out  a  powerful  fquadron, 
in  order  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
aftert  the  empire  of  the  fea ;  and  about  the  latter 
end  of  July  arrived  at  St.  Malo,  where  he  deftroyed 
a  fleet  of  French  and  Spanifti  veffels,  laden  with 
wines  and  other  commodities.  Then  landing  his 
troops,  he  inverted  the  city,  which  was  defended  by 
a  gallant  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  garrifon  ; 
but  the  conftable  of  France,  encamping  with  ftxteen 
thoufand  choice  troops  in  the  fight  of  the  Englifh, 
the  duke  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to 
embark  his  forces.  His  mifcarriage  in  this  expen- 
live  enterprize,  increafed  the  hatred  he  had  already 
incurred,  and  he  was  univerfally  confidered  as  the 
author  of  all  thefe  ill  concerted  meafures.  In  the 
mean  time  the  war  with  France  was  carried  on  with 
little  fuccefs,  and  lefs  fpirit. 

Sir  Hugh  Calverly  being  recalled 
A.  D.  1379*  from  his  government  of  Calais,  was, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  appointed  admiral  of 
England.  Their  firft  exploit  was  taking  a  fleet  of 
feven  merchant  fhips  richly  laden,  together  with  a 
large  (hip  of  war  their  convoy ;  nor  was  the  earl  of 
Salilbury,  who  fucceeded  Sir  Hugh  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Calais,  lefs  aftiduous  by  land.  But  a  fcene 
now  began  to  open  in  France,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  great  advantages  to  England, 
had  it  been  properly  improved.  After  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  had  raifed  the  fiege  of  St.  Malo,  the 
French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  important 
fortrefs  of  Auray,  fo  that  nothing  remained  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany’s  dominions,  except  Breft,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  commanded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Knolles.  But  the  king  of  France 
could  not  think  himfelf  fafe  while  the  Englifh  were 
*  in  poffeflion  of  that  important  place,  which  afforded 
them  a  ready  accefs  to  the  very  heart  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  He  therefore  gave  orders  for  inverting 
the  town  by  land,  while  the  Cartilian  fleet  blocked 
it  up  by  fea.  But  the  king  of  Caftile  dying  about 
this  time,  the  French  were  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  Charles,  exafperated  at  this  difappoint-. 
ment,  fummoned  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  appear 
before  his  court  at  Paris.  The  peers  being  affem- 
bled,  and  the  king  feated  on  his  throne,  the  duke 
was  formally  fummoned ;  not  appearing,  the  advo¬ 
cate  general  accufed  him  of  bearing  arms  againft 
the  ftate,  of  his  being  a  declared  enemy  to  his  fo- 
vereign,  and  of  his  raking  refuge  in  England. 
Having  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  charge,  he 
propertied,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  ffiould  be  de¬ 
clared  a  rebel,  attainted,  and  convided  of  felony, 
and  that  his  duchy  fhould  be  confifcated  and  re¬ 
unite^  to  the  crown.  The  propofal,  though 
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rtrongly  oppofed,  was  at  lart  carried  by  a  majority, 
agreeable  to  the  king  s  wifhes.  The  fentence  being 
obtained,  Charles  fent  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with 
the  marefchal  de  Sancerre,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  to  feize  all  the  places  of  importance.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  loft  ;  and  the  duke  having  ob¬ 
tained  alfurances  of  being  fupported  by  England, 
was  once  more  prevailed  upon  to  throw  himfelf 
into  the  arms  of  his  fubjeds.  This  happened 
juft  as  the  admirals,  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Piercy,  were  returning  from  a  fuccefsful 
cruife  againft  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Having 
landed  in  Brittany,  they  heard  the  difeontent  ex- 
preffed  by  the  people  againft  the  French,  and  the 
ardour  of  their  wifhes  for  the  reftoration  of  their 
duke.  On  their  return  they  confirmed  the  ac¬ 
counts  government  had  before  received ;  upon 
which  the  duke  immediately  embarked  on  board 
the  Englifh  fleet  for  his  own  dominions,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  moft  fincere  demo.nftrations 
of  joy.  Three  great  towns,  Dinant,  Rennes,  and 
Vannes,  declared  for  him  ;  the  nobility  flocked  to 
him  from  all  quarters,  and  his  army  every  hour  in- 
creafed  by  a  number  of  deferters  from  the  French 
fervice.  This  fuccefs  induced  the  court  of  England 
to  fupport  him  with  a  confiderable  army.  A  very 
rtrong  fleet  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  and  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  on 
board  of  which  a  great  number  of  the  beft  land 
forces  in  England,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Cal¬ 
verly,  were  embarked.  But  the  fleet  had  fcarcely 
put  to  fea,  before  they  were  overtaken  by  a  furious 
ftorm,  in  which  thirty-five  tranfports,  together  with 
Sir  John  Arundel’s  fhip,  were  loft,  and  above  a 
thoufand  men,  with  their  general  perifhed.  This 
misfortune  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  had  he  not  been  effectually  fupported  by 
the  fpirit  of  his  own  fubjeds.  The  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  found  it  impoffible  to  ftem  the  torrent ;  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  king  of  France,  fenfible 
that  he  had  been  too  hafty  in  his  meafures,  fent  du 
Guefclin,  to  fucceed  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  com¬ 
mand  :  but  even  that  great  general  could  perform 
no  effectual  fervice,  except  fcouring  the  country, 
and  reinforcing  the  garrifon  of  St.  Malo.  While 
the  conftable  continued  at  the  latter,  Sir  Hugh 
Calverly  with  part  of  his  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  which  being  narrow,  his  rear  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  fquadron  of  French  and  Spanifh  Ihips. 
Sir  Hugh  inftantly  flood  out  to  fea,  juft  at  a  time 
when  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  defeated  their  fquadron  and  brought  his 
fhips  fafe  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo.  This 
exploit  gave  the  conftable  a  high  opinion  of  Englifh 
courage,  and  being  a  native  of  Brittany,  the  French 
court  imagined  that  he  did  not  ad  with  his  ufual 
vigour  againft  the  duke.  In  the  mean  time  a  pefti- 
lence  made  dreadful  havock  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Scots  taking  advantage  of  this  ca¬ 
lamity,  made  a  furious  irruption  into  that  country, 
where  they  met  with  little  refiftance,  both  the 
country  and  principal  towns  being  almoft  depopu¬ 
lated  ;  which  gave  the  invaders  an  opportunity  of 
committing  the  moft  {hocking  barbarities  on  the 
defencelefs  inhabitants. 

Great  preparations  were  now  made,  A  ^  go 
and  events  of  the  greateft  confequences  ^ 

expeded  from  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  conferred  on  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  having  landed  at  Calais,, 
marched  from  thence  into  Brittany,  without  having 
met  with  any  oppofition.  But  in  the  interval  the  king 
of  France  was  carried  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  his  fon,  Charles  VI.  who  fucceeded  him,  being 
a  minor,  a  treaty  of  accommodation  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  where¬ 
upon  the  earl  of  Buckingham  returned  to  England. 
Not  any  adions  of  importance  had  hitherto  been 
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performed  againft  France ;  yet  the  great  expences  g 
attending  feveral  fruitlefs  expeditions,  had  reduced  | 
the  Enghfh  treafury  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  in  order  I 
to  raife  neceffary  fupplies,  a  new  and  extraordinary 
poll-tax  was  impofed  by  parliament,  of  three  groats 
upon  every  perfon  in  the  realm,  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  to  be  levied  in  each  town  by  collertors  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe:  and  it  was  decreed,  that  I 
in  railing  the  tax,  the  wealthy  ffiould  aflift  the  poor,  jj 
according  to  the  value  of  their  eftates. 

This  impolition,  added  to  the  prefumptuous  be-  j 
haviour  of  the  tax-gatherers,  occafioned  one  of  the  I 
mod  Angular  infurrertions  recorded  in  the  annals  I 
of  hiftory.  The  people  had  already  acquired,  by  an 
admiflion  into  the  legiflature,  a  degree  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  given  feveral  indications  of  their  delire 
to  break  thofe  chains  whereby  they  had  long  beeq 
ruled,  under  a  haughty  nobility.  Enthufiafm  alfo 
aflifted  to  ftrengthen  this  delire,  and  to  make  the 
commonalty  acquainted  with  their  own  importance.  | 
John  Ball,  a  turbulent  but  popular  preacher,  vifited  j 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  where  en-  j 
couraged  his  levelling  notions  of  equal  right  to  all  j 
the  goods  of  nature  ;  and  the  tyranny  of  artificial  | 
diftinrtions,  introduced  by  a  few  powerful  rulers, 
in  order  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  and  degrade  the 
more  confiderable  part  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  tenets 
were  received  and  embraced  by  the  populace,  with 
the  greateft  avidity,  and  kindled  in  their  minds  thofe 
dangerous  fparks  of  ambition,  which  foon  after 
bur  ft  out  into  an  open  flame,  and  ended,  which  mull 
ever  be  the  reluit,  in  the  deftrurtion  of  their  In¬ 
ducing  leaders.  The  methods  fixed  upon  .to  col¬ 
led  the  tax,  in  their  tendency,  promoted  the  confu- 
fion  in  the  nation,  which  fprung  from  the  inflamed 
paflions  of  a  lawlefs  multitude.  The  king  farmed 
the  tax  to  a  fet  of  rapacious  colledors,  who  extorted 
the  money  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  thereby  ir-  j 
ritated  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  higher  degree. 
The  mfurredion  began  in  Effex,  where  a  report 
was  propagated,  that  the  peafants  were  doomed  to 
deftrurtion,  their  houfes  to  the  flames,  and  their 
farms  to  plunder.  While  they  were  alarmed  with 
this  rumour,  one  of  the  perfons  employed  in  col- 
leding  the  tax,  had  entered  into  a  difpute  with  one 
Walter  of  Deptford  in  Kent,  a  tyler,  known  after¬ 
wards  by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  refufed  to 
pay  for  his  daughter,  on  account  of  her  not  being 
yet  of  the  age  afligned  by  the  ftatute.  The  brutal 
officer  infilled  on  her  being  a  full  grourn  woman  ; 
and  had  the  infolence  to  proceed  to  ads  of  inde¬ 
cency,  in  order  to  difeover,  as  he  obferved,  the 
fignsof  her  puberty;  at  which  the  father  being juflly 
enraged,  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  tyling  hammer.  This 
adion  was  applauded  by  the  by-ftanders,  who  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  people  to  be 
revenged  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  defend  their  na¬ 
tive  liberty.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
friends  in  Eflex,  they  inflantly  flew  to  arms,  and 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion  fpread  like  a  contagion, 
through  the  counties  of  Suffex,  Hertford,  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  It  in- 
creafed  mod  rapidly,  and  the  populace  had  thrown 
off-  all  regard  to  their  governors  before  they  had  the 
lead  notice  of  their  danger.  Not  only  difeontented 
peafants,  but  all  the  debauched  profligates,  and 
defperate  villains  in  thefe  counties,  took  the  field 
on  this  occafion  ;  and  being  headed  by  Wat  Tyler, 
Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom  Millar,  the  molt 
audacious  of  their  aflociates,  they  committed  all 
manner  of  outrages  both  in  the  perfons  and  property 
of  the  gentry,  pulling  down  their  houfes.  putting  to 
death  all  the  juflices  and  prartitioners  of  the  law, 
and  burying  all  court-rolls  and  records. 

A.  D.  i  o 8 i  ^ien  r^e  feveral  parties  from  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  were  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  they  amounted  to  one  bundled  thoufand  men,  | 
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who  on  the  twelfth  Of  June,  affembled  at  Black- 
heath,  the  place  appointed  for  a  general  rendezvous. 
Ball,  a  principal-  incendiary,  was  remarkably  afli- 
duoUs  in  ftirring  up  his  hearers  to  madnefs  and 
fury  ;  and  in  confequence  of  the  Harangues  of  this 
turbulent  prieft,  which  were  wfell  adapted  to  the 
underftandings  of  his 'audience,  houfes  were  de- 
moltfhed,  churches  plundered,  goals  broke  open, 
and  every  diforder  committed,  that  can  be  experted 
to  proceed  from  an  exafperated,  lawlefs  multitude. 
As  foon  as  the  whole  body  was  formed,  they  chole 
Wat  Tyler  their  general.  The  duke  of  Lancaflcr  was 
at  this  time  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  the  regular 
troops  in  the  kingdom  were  very  inconiiderable  ;  fo 
that  the  government  was  throvvn  into  the  utmoft 
confufion,  as  having  every  thing  to  fear  from  this  law¬ 
lefs  rabble.  The  princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  return¬ 
ing  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  pafling 
|  through  the  midff  of  them,  they  not  only  infulted 
|  her  attendants,  but  feme  of  the  moft  audacious 
among  them  killed  her,  in  order  to  fhew  their  pur- 
!  pofeot  levelling  all  mankind  ;  however  they  allowed 
the  king’s  mother  to  continue  her  journey  without 
attempting  any  farther  injury.  A  council  was  now 
called  in  the  Tower,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
meftage  fhould  be  fent  from  the  king,  to  demand 
the  rcafon  of  fuch  a  tumultuous  meeting.  The 
meffengers  were  informed  by  the  infurgents,  that 
they  had  affembled  in  that  manner  to  fettle  the 
affairs  of  the  nation;  and  if  his  majefty  was  defirous 
of  being  more  particularly  informed,  he  muft  repair 
in  perfon  to  their  camp.  Richard  was  advifed  to 
comply  with  their  requeft.  With  this  view  the 
king  failed  down  the  river  in  his  barge  ;  but  on  his 
approaching  the  fhore,  fuch  fymptoms  of  tumult 
and  infolence  appeared,  that  Simon  Sudbury,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Hales,  grand  prior  of  the  knights  hofpitallers, 
treafurer  of  England,  hurried  him  back  to  the 
To  wTer.  The  rebeds,  thus  di (appointed,  called 

aloud,  Treafon !  Trcafon !  Then  proceeding  to 
Southwark,  they  plundered  feveral  houfes,  and 
murdered  fome  Flemifti  merchants.  They  ftruck 
off  the  head  of  every  lawyer  who  unfortunately  fell 
into  their  hands :  even  ecclefiaftics,  who  belonged 
to  fpiritual  courts,  fhared  the  fame  fate;  it  being 
one  of  Ball’s  maxims,  that  while  there  was  any  law 
no  liberty  could  exift.  However,  amidft  all  their 
adts  of  violence,  they  alferted  to  preferve  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  loyalty  to  Richard’s  perfon.  They 
even  took  an  oath  for  that  purpofe ;  but  it  con¬ 
tained  an  exprefs  claufe  for  excluding  from  the 
throne  every  perfon  whofe  name  was  John,  becaufe 
the  duke  of  Lancaftcr,  whom  they  hated,  was  of 
that  name.  Neverthelefs,  that  they  might  not  in¬ 
jure  their  plaulible  pretences  for  riling,  they  paid 
ready  money  for  every  thing  they  received,  and  by 
that  means  rendered  themfelves  fo  very  agreeable 
to  the  common  people  in  and  about  London,  that 
on  their  approach,  the  magiftrates  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  open  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  and  give  them 
free  admiflion  into  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ravages  and  murder  they  had  begun  in  Southwark, 
being  joined  by  the  prifoners  confined  in  the  King’s 
Bench  and  Marfhalfea.  Being  thus  mailers  of  the 
city,  they  were  joined  by  the  populace;  and  going 
to  the  Savoy,  the  (lately  palace  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  they  burnt  that  fuperb  ftrurture,  with  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  rich  furniture.  One  of  the  rioters 
being  deterted  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  a  piece 
of  plate  for  his  own  ufe,  was  feized  by  fome  of  his 
companions,  and  thrown  immediately  into  the 
flames,  boafling,  that  they  were  not  come  as  thieves, 
to  enrich  themfelves  by  plunder,  but  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  reflore  a  pcrfert 
equality  among  the  people  ;  this  afferted  appearance 
of  dilintereftednefs,  it  muft  be  confefled,  has  raffed 
them  above  the  level  of  the  mifereants  in  1780, 
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and  at  that  time  increafed  their  credit  with  the 
middling  and  lower  claffes  of  citizens  :  yet  their  ex¬ 
ecrable  defigns  bordered  upon  folly  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  the  liquor  of  which  they  drank  very  plentifully, 
in  the  houfes  they  plundered,  carried  their  madnels, 
thus  inflamed,  to  a  Efficient  height  for  executing 
any  deteftable  projeft.  From  the  Savoy  they  turned 
back  to  the  Temple,  where  they  burned  all  the  re¬ 
cords,  books,  and  papers  the/  could  find,  and  laid 
the  whole  ftrufturc  in  alhes.  The  magnificent 
priory  of  St  John,  Clerkenwell,  (hared  the  Tame  fate. 
After  having  performed  thefe  exploits,  they  divided 
themfelves  into  three  bodies  ;  one  under  their  leader 
Tack  Straw,  marched  to  Heighberry,  about  two 
miles  north  of  London,  and  reduced  to  allies  a Spa¬ 
cious  edifice  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St.  John. 

A  fecond  body  which  confided  chiefly  of  the  people 
of  Eflex  and  Hertfordshire,  proceeded  to  Mile-end 
Green;  and  a  third  divifion,  with  Wat  Tyler  at 
their  head,  pofied  themfelves  in  St.  Catherine  s,  and 
about  the  Tower. 

The  Eflex  men,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
at  Mile-end,  and  who  appeared  the  mod  reafonable, 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  king,  with  whom  he  was  ad- 
vifed  to  treat  in  perfon.  At  the  fame  time  their 
companions  on  Tower-hill  intercepted  the  pro- 
vifions  intended  for  his  majefty,  and  loudly  de¬ 
manded  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  and  the  trea- 
furer.  Though  the  archers  and  men  at  arms  in  the 
Tower  were  able  to  defend  it  againft  fuch  an  un- 
difciplined  and  ill  armed  mob,  they  were  fo  intimi¬ 
dated,  that  they  could  not  even  manage  their  arms; 
and  Richard  being  afraid  of  exafperating  the  rebels, 
by  refuting  to  grant  them  a  conference,  agreeable 
to  their  requefi,  found  means  to  repair  to  Mile-end, 
notwithflanding  all  the  vigilance  of  Tyler.  When 
arrived  among  the  feditious  rioters,  the  king  ac- 
cofted  them  with  great  affability  ;  told  them  he  was 
their  king,  and  came  to  redrefs  all  their  grievances. 
In  anfwer  to  this  demand,  they  required  to  be  freed 
from  bondage,  and  particularly  that  of  villainage, 
and  that  they,  their  heirs,  and  lands,  fhould  for  ever 
remain  free ;  they  requefled  likewife  freedom  of 
commerce  in  market  towns,  without  toll  or  imped; 
and  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences.  Thefe  re- 
queffs  were  immediately  complied  with.  Charters 
being  drawn  up,  were  delivered  to  them,  fealed  and 
executed  the  next  morning  ;  which  condefcenfion 
on  the  fide  of  the  king  had  fo  good  an  effeeff  on  the 
Effex-men,  that  they  immediately  returned  to  their 
feveral  homes.  In  the  mean  time  Tyler,  at  the 
head  of  his  Kentiffr-men,  demanded  entrance  into 
the  Tower  of  London.  Within  this  fortrefs  were 
welve  hundred  of  the  bed  troops  in  the  kingdom, 
but  the  fear  of  famine,  added  to  the  terror  of  the 
princefs,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  grant  the  rebels 
admiffion,  and  the  gates  of  the  Tower  were  thrown 
open.  Their  behaviour  now  was  truly  inhuman. 
They  dragged  Simon  Sudbury,  archbidiop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  out  of  the  fortrefs,  and  beheaded  him  with 
all  the  circumdances  of  favage  barbarity.  The 
lord  treafurer,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  with  Legg,  the 
Flemifli  farmer  of  the  land-tax,  differed  the  fame 
fate.  A  francifcan  friar  was  put  to  death  ;  and 
they  made  a  merit  of  permitting  the  ladies  to  re¬ 
main  without  being  violated.  Fifteen  other  per- 
fons  were  maffacred  in  cool  blood  ;  one  of  whom 
was  the  friar,  becaufe  he  had  been  intimate  with  the 
duke  of  Lancader.  Even  the  king’s  mother  was 
treated  with  the  greated  indignities.  Succefs  and 
Ihedding  blood,  inftead  of  fatiating,  increafed  the 
fanguinary  difpofition  of  thefe  brutifh  infurgents. 
Every  perfon  of  note  was  lacrificed  as  a  vidtim  to 
their  lawlefs  barbarity.  Lyons,  a  famous  merchant, 
was  murdered,  and  thirty  Flemings,  who  had  been 
dragged  from  the  churches  in  and  about  London, 
had  their  heads  (truck  off  in  the  open  dreets. 

At  length  Tyler,  who  now  feemed  to  third  for 


blood,  entertained  thoughts  of  murdering  the  king; 
with  all  his  nobility,  and  laying  the  city  of  London 
in  afhes.  It  appears  that  he  only  waited  for  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Hertfordffure,  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  in  order  to  execute  this  inhuman  refolu- 
tlon;  for  when  the  king  fent  to  acquaint  the  rabble, 
of  the  terms  he  had  granted  the  Effex-men,  and  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  fame  advantages,  the  mifereant 
Tyler  infolently  replied,  that  he  would  embrace 
peace  if  he  liked  the  conditions  Nay,  fo  obfii- 
nately  did  they  perfift  in  their  feditious  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  they  not  only  rejecled  three  different 
forms  of  charters,  but  openly  avowed  their  refolu-  * 
tion  of  not  making  a  peace,  without  all  laws  were 
extinguifhed,  and  they  had  the  liberty  of  putting  ail 
lawyers  to  death.  The  citizens  now  too  plainly 
faw  their  error,  in  admitting  without  refiftance  fuch 
a  lawlefs  multitude  into  the  city.  Walworth,  the 
mayor,  and  Philpot,  one  of  the  aldermen,  promifed 
to  fupport  the  king  againft  the  rebels,  provided 
means  could  be  found  to  amufe  them  feme  time 
with  'propofals  for  an  accommodation.  Richard 
therefore  fent  Sir  John  Newton  to  Tyler,  requiring 
him  to  meet  the  king,  in  order  to  confider  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  charters.  Having  delivered  his  mef- 
fage,  the  knight  defired  Wat  to  make  hafte,  the 
king  being  then  waiting  for  him  in  Smithfield,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  lord  mayor  and  other  officers  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Tyler  replied,  he  would  come  when  he 
thought  proper,  and,  probably  now  fomewhat 
alarmed,  he  moved  toward  Smithfield,  at  the  head 
of  the  infurgents,  with  a  very  (low  pace.  Newton 
begged  he  would  quicken  his  march.  “  Make 
“  what  hafte  you  pleafe,”  replied  the  infoient  leader, 

“  I  (hall  take  my  own  time.”  The  true,  reafon  of 
this  delay  arofe  from  his  defire  of  deferring  the 
conference  till  the  arrival  of  his  expected  reinforce¬ 
ment.  But  by  this  time  the  magiftrates  of  London 
had  joined  their  fovereign  with  a  large  body  of  well- 
armed  citizens ;  and  Sir  Robert  Knolles  had  entered 
the  city  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  veterans  to  act  as 
occafion  fhould  require.  When  Wat  Tyler  came 
into  Smithfield,  Sir  John  Newton  told  him,  that  both 
duty  and  decency  required  he  fhould  be  uncovered 
in  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign  ;  but  the  traitor  was 
fo  highly  offended,  that  he  aimed  a  flroke  at  him 
with  his  dagger.  Exafperated  at  this  infoient  at¬ 
tempt  upon  his  life,  Newton  would  probably  have 
difpatched  the  ruffian,  had  not  the  king  interpofed, 
and  fuddenly  advancing,  enquired  of  him  what  he  had 
to  requefi:  ?  Tyler  made  fuch  extravagant  demands, 
and  delivered  bimfelf  in  fo  incoherent  a  manner, 
that  the  king  could  make  no  reply.  He  demanded 
that  all  antient  laws  fhould  be  abolifhed;  that  all 
bondmen  fhould  be  free;  that  all  warrens,  parks, 
and  chafes  fhould  be  laid  open;  and  that  every  per¬ 
fon  fhould  have  free  liberty  to  ffifi,  fowl,  and  hunt, 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  added  feveral 
other  particulars  relative  to  his  levelling  plan,  but 
in  fo  confufed  a  manner  that  they  were  not  under- 
ftood.  The  king  not  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  what  this  illiterate  fellow  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  kept  iilence.  This  the  demagogue  con- 
fidered  as  a  contemptuous  refufal.  Lie  now  dif- 
covered  a  gloomy  ominous  countenance,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  diforder  which  actuates  a  weak 
mind,  when  on  the  point  of  plunging  deep  into 
wickednefs.  The  dagger  fhook  as  he  grafped  it;, 
he  fhifted  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other ;  he  fur- 
veyed  the  royal  perfon  with  all  the  fymptoiis  of  ir- 
refolute  guilt,  as  if  making  ar  place  where  the  blow 
might  be  mortal.  At  laft  he  raifed  the  dagger,  and 
feized  the  reins  of  Richard’s  horfe.  Walworth, 
who  had  with  difficulty  curbed  his  refentment  hi¬ 
therto,  was  now  fo  exafperated  at  the  behaviour  of 
this  audacious  rebel,  that,  without  confidering  to 
what  danger  he  expofed  his  mafter,  he  difeharged 
fuch  a  blow  with  his  mace,  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
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bel,  as  (tunned  him,  when  Philpot  laid  him  dead 
with  his  dagger,  under  the  horfe’s  belly.  Upon 

this  the  rebels,  giving  a  dreadful  (hour,  cried 
out,  “Our  captain  is  dead!  revenge!  revenge!" 
and  immediately  bent  their  bows.  But  Richard 
prevented  the  confequences  that  might  have  been 
expeded,  by  a'condud  which  (hewed  great  bold- 
neis  and  prudence  in  a  young  prince  not  quite 
feventeen  years  of  age.  Inftead  of  flying  from, 
he,  with  admirable  prefence  of  mind  advanced 
towards  the  rebels,  calling  out  to  them  in  a  refo- 
lute  tone,  “What!  will  you  kill  your  king? 
Give  yourfelves  no  concern  for  the  lofs  of  your 
leader.  Follow  me.  I  will  be  your  captain,  and 
Will  grant  all -your  defires. 0  The  rebels,  over¬ 

awed  by  his  prefence,  and  not  lefs  by  his  magna¬ 
nimity,  implicitly  followed  him  ;  and  to  prevent 
any  diforder  that  might  have  arifen  from  their 
entering  the  city,  he  led  them  into  the  fields  near 
Iflington,  where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  Sir 
Robert  K nolles,  and  fome  thoufands  of  Londoners. 
The  rebels  were  now  fo  much  difeourged  at  the 
fight  of  thefe  troops,  that,  on  the  king’s  repeating 
his  offer  of  granting  them  the  fame  charter  he  had 
before  given  to  the  people  of  Effcx,  they  threw  [ 
down  their  arms,  and  implored  the  royal  mercy.  j 
Sir  Robert  propofed  punifhing  the  ringleaders  with 
inftant  death  on  the  fpot  ;  but  the  king  granted 
them  a  free  pardon,  and  difmifled  them  all  with 
the  fame  charters  their  comrades  had  received. 
But  at  the  fame  time  he  ifllied  a  proclamation,  for¬ 
bidding  the  citizens  to  hold  correfpondence  with 
the  rebels,  or  to  admit  any  of  them  within  the 
liberties  and  walls  of  London. 

Neverthelefs,  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  dif- 
perfion  of  his  followers,  did  not  extinguifh  en¬ 
tirely  the  flames  of  rebellion.  The  infurgents  of 
Hertford  (hire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  ffill  continued 
their  outrages  ;  but  the  latter  of  thefe  were  attacked 
and  routed  by  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  flain  in  the  purfuit.  John  Lit- 
tener,  or  the  dyer,  who  headed  them,  and  his 
principal  accomplices,  being  taken,  were  hanged 
as  traitors,  and  the  quiet  of  the  county  was  foon 
re-eflabli(hed.  After  this  fuccefs,  the  prelate 
marched  into  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon,  where  he  reduced  all  the  mutinous 
peafants  to  their  duty ;  and  entering  Suffolk, 
routed  all  the  mal-contents  in  that  diftrid,  who 
had  committed  terrible  ravages.  However,  not- 
withftanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of  other  infurgents, 
thofe  of  Eflex  fent  deputies  to  the  king,  to  procure 
a  confirmation  of  their  charter.  But  Richard’s 
iituation  was  now  changed  ;  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  finding  themfelves  to  be  the  principal 
marks  aimed  at,  had  flocked  to  London  with  all 
their  retainers,  and  Richard  had  taken  the  field 
with  forty  thoufand  men.  He  therefore  iffued  a 
proclamation,  requiring  all  tenants  to  perform  their 
accuftomed  fervices;  and  then  marched  in  perfon 
againft  the  rebels  of  Effex,  who,  having  been  de¬ 
feated  in  two  battles,  fued  for  mercy.  Thefe  in- 
Turredions  being  in  a  great  meafure  fuppreffed,  the 
charters  of  enfranchifement  and  pardon  were  re¬ 
voked  ;  the  peafants  were  reduced  to  the  fame  low 
condition  as  before,  and  commiffions  were  iffued 
(or  trying  the  ringleaders ;  among  whem  John  Ball, 
the  fanatic  prieff,  and  Jack  Straw,  with  many  of 
their  accomplices,  being  convided  of  high  treafon, 
fuftered  the  punilhment  due  to  their  crimes.  From 
their  fate,  the  people  of  this  age  may  learn  the 
invaluable  effimation  of  their  precious  conftitution 
and  equal  government,  and  not  haftily  to  engage 
in  riots  and  popular  infurredions,  which  generally, 
if  not  always,  end  in  their  own  deftrudion;  for 
popular  infurredions,  where  they  have  no  perfons 
ot  rank  and  diftindion  at  their  head,  who  have 
genius  and  influence  to  govern  them,  and  to 


I  awaken  their  attention  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  humanity,  degenerate  into  licentious 
mobs.  'J  he  mod;  daring,  vicious,  and  abandoned, 
get  the  lead  ;  cruelty  and  rapine  become  wanton 
(ports ;  all  the  laws  of  right,  reafon,  nature,  and 
juflice  are  trampled  under  foot ;  and  with  what¬ 
ever  laudable  views  they  may  have  been  firfl 
actuated,  every  valuable  purpofe  is  fure  to  be  de¬ 
feated;^  and  the  more  upright  in  their  intentions, 
will  fuffer  equal  punifhment  with  thofe  knaves  and 
fools  who  have  deluded  them.  It  is  faid,  that' 
bendes  thole  iniurgents  who  fell  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  above  fifteen  hundred  were  put  to 
death  by  the  common  hangman.  Judge  T  refilian 
was  commiflioned  to  take  a  circuit  through  the 
feveral  counties,  and  try  the  guilty,  the  number 
of  whom  being  great,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  naturally  cruel  temper  by  punching 
the  unfortunate,  mifguided  wretches,  to  whom  he 
(hewed  no  mercy.  During  thefe  tranfadions? 
Richard  proceeded  to  diftinguifli  the  magiftracy  of 
London,  who  had  fo  well  deferved  his  favour. 
Walworth,  lord-mayor,  Philpot,  and  four  other  al¬ 
dermen,  were  knighted  ;  and  the  mayor  had  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  fettled  upon  himfelf  and 
his  heirs.  Shortly  alter  thefe  diffurbances,  a  treaty 
of  marriage  was  concluded  between  the  king,  and 
Anne,  fifter  of  Winceflaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  The 
princefs  arrived  in  England  a  few  days  beiore  Chrift- 
mas,  and  the  nuptials  were  folcmnized  after  the  holi¬ 
days.  She  was  crowned  at  Weffminfter  with  great 
pomp, and  tournaments  were  held  upon  that  occation. 

At  this  period,  the  (fate  of  public  . 
affairs  was  no  lefs  unfettled  on  theA*U,I382* 
continent  -than  in  England  ;  and  feveral  events 
happened,  which  threatened  to  involve  all  Europe 
in  confulion.  Conferences  had  been  opened  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  but  they  were  fuf- 
pended  by  an  ecclefiaffical  difpute  that  divided  all 
Chriftendom.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  X.  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  infilled  his  fuccefibr  fhould 
refide  in  that  city.  This  refolution  was  fignified 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  moft  of  whom  were 
natives  o(  France;  and  thefe,  in  a  formal  inftru- 
ment,  protefted  againft  the  validity  of  the  eledion, 
fhould  any  violence  be  offered  to  the  conclave! 
On  the  day  of  election,  the  Romans  became  fo 
refolute,  that  the  cardinals  were  awed  into  fub- 
miffion  to  their  will;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Bari 
being  chofen,  affirmed  the  title  of  Urban  VI.  but 
the  French  cardinals  retiring  to  Naples,  difclaimed 
this  eledion  as  extorted,  and  proceeded  to  a  new 
choice,  which  fell  upon  the  cardinal  of  Geneva, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Urban, 
dreading  the  refentment  of  fo  powerful  a  nation  as 
France,  and  defirous  of  ingratiating  himfelf  with 
the  potentates  of  Europe,  created  twenty-nine  car¬ 
dinals  in  one  day,  among  whom  was  Philip  of 
Alenfon,  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  Clement  preached  up  a'  crufade 
againft  Richard  and  his  fubjeds  ;  while  Urban  not 
only  fulminated  his  excommunications  againft  all 
the  adherents  of  Clement,  but  alfo  fent  over  a 
commiffion  to  Henry  Spencer,  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
nominating  him  leader  of  a  crufade  againft  the 
anti-pope,  his  rival.  With  this  commiffion  the 
pope  fent  him  plenary  powers,  as  his  legate,  to 
grant  the  fame  indulgences  to  all  who  engaged  in 
this  expedition,  as  to  thofe  who  carried  arms 
againft  the  infidels.  The  publication  of  this  cru¬ 
fade  in  England,  anfwered  the  moft  fanguine  wifhes 
of  the  pontiff.  The  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and 
almoft  all  ranks  of  people,  engaged  in  it  with  the 
fame  ardour  and  alacrity,  as  if  they  had  been  going 
to  fight  againft-  an  enemy  that  threatened  to  put  a 
period  to  the  Chriftian  name.  All  ranks  of  both 
fexes  contributed  largely  towards  the  expence,  even 
before  the  bifliop  was  empowered  by  the  king  to 

put 
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put  the  pope’s  fcheme  in  execution.  However,  it  1 
was  at  length  refolved,  by  a  parliamentary  decree,  j 
that  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  fhould  tranfport  his  j 
troops  to  Calais  and  join  the  Flemings;  upon 
which  the  bifhop  began  to  affcmble  his  forces,  and 
was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  who 
embarked  in  the  expedition  from  religious  motives. 

.  With  thefe  he  palled  over  to 

A.  D.  1383.  Qa^ajs>  where  he  landed  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  and  foon  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe.  His  fir  ft  attempt  was  upon  Gravelines, 
which  he  carried  by  affault.  The  inhabitants  ot 
Dunkirk,  intimidated  by  this  exploit,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victor.  Caffel,  Fumes,  Oftend,  and 
all  the  towns  on  the  fea  coafi,  followed  the  example 
of  Dunkirk.  Alarmed  at  this  progrefs  of  the 
bifhop,  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  in  the 
French  intereft,  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 
Norwich,  depending  on  the  enthufiaftic  difpofition 
of  his  followers,  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
a  bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  count  was 
totally  defeated,  and  feveral  cities  afterwards  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Englifh.  The  king  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  now  ad¬ 
vanced  to  check  the  progrels  of  the  crufadeis ; 
and  the  bifhop’s  forces,  by  the  continual  arrival  of 
frefii  fupplies  from  England,  being  increafed  to 
ninety  thoufand,  he  determined  to  hazard  a  battle 
vftth  the  French.  But  many  of  his  volunteers  and 
recruits  were  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  at  once 
ignorant  of  difeipline,  and  impatient  of  command. 
Befides,  fome  mutineers  in  his  army  infilled,  before 
they  marched  into  France,  on  his  attempting  the 
reduction  of  Ypres,  where  they  expedted  to  acquire 
an  immenfe  booty.  It  was  in  vain  to  oppofe  their 
obfiinate  determination  ;  and  the  bifhop,  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment,  was  under  a  neceffity  of  in¬ 
verting  that  place.  The  approaches  were  carried 
on  with  great  intrepidity;  yet  the  Englifh  were  re- 
pulfed  in  feveral  furious  affaults,  by  w'hich  means 
they  were  fo  exafperated,  particularly  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  that  they  rejected  all  military  reftraint, 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  and  deferted  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  the  bifhop,  finding  it  impracticable 
to  execute  his  defign,  retired  to  Dunkirk,  leaving 
his  artillery  and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  and  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
threw  theinfelves  into  Barbourg,  which  was  im-  • 
mediately  invefled  by  the  king  of  France ;  but 
thofe  gallant  officers  flood  two  defperate  affaults, 
in  which  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great 
flaughter,  and  then  obtained  an  honourable  capitu¬ 
lation,  by  virtue  of  which  they  returned  to  Calais. 
Charles,  marching  to  Gravelines,  found  the  bifhop 
fo  refolute  in  his  defence,  that  he  propofed  to  treat 
for  a  truce. 

Norwich,  diffident  of  the  courage  of  his  cru- 
faders,  demanded  a  ceffiation  of  hoflilities  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  at  the  expiration  whereof 
he  promifed  to  give  a  definitive  anfwer.  The  terms 
offered  were,  that  he  and  his  army  fhould  have  a 
free  conduct  to  any  place  he  fhould  name,  and 
fifteen  thoufand  marks  in  ready  money,  provided 
he  furrendered  the  town  without  demanding  its 
fortifications.  His  requeft  being  granted,  he  im¬ 
mediately  difpatchcd  a  meffenger  to  England, 
prcllmg,  in  the  moll  earned  manner,  a  fufficient 
reinforcement  of  men  and  neceffary  fupplies. 
Richard  had  by  this  time  greatly  degenerated  from 
his  father's  virtues,  by  plunging  into  all.  excefs  of 
riot  and  debauchery.  He  was  likewife  furrounded 
with  pernicious  fycophants,  who  inflamed  inftead 
of  checking  the  tendency  of  his  headftrong  paflions, 
which  knew  no  reftraint.  He  had  not  one ‘faithful 
counfellor  to  advife,  remonflrate,  or  make  him 
fenfible  of  the  errors  of  his  conduct.  Riot  and 
debauch  furrounded  his  table,  and  made  up  the 
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morning  and  evening  of  his  days.  The  judgment 
he  formed  of  his  friends,  was  regulated  by  the 
meafure  of  their  adulations ;  he  confidered  the 
preiogatives  of  royalty  valuable  only  in  their  fur- 
nifhing  out  the  gratifications  of  luxury  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  When  he  received  the  bifhop’s  letter, 
his  brain  being  heated  with  wine,  he  called  for 
his  horfe,  and  polled  alone  from  Daventry  in 
Northamptonfhire  to  London,  breathing  deltruc- 
tion  to  France,  and  threatening  to  take  in  perfon 
the  fevered  vengeance.  In  his  cooler  moments, 
however,  he  fent  for  the  duke  of  Lancafier,  and 
appointed  him  to  take  the  command  of  an  army 
dellined  to  relieve  Gravelines.  But  through  the 
intemperance  of  the  king,  and  the  tardinefs  of 
Lancafier,  the  truce  expired  before  they  could 
embark,  and  Norwich  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
terms  offered  him  by  Charles.  Accordingly  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Calais,  from  whence  he  embarked  the 
wretched  remains  of  his  army  for  England.  From 
this  example  of  Richard’s  weak  condudt,  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  his  capacity  for  government, 
and  of  the  caufe  of  thofe  diforders  which  now 
fullied  the  glory  of  England.  The  few  prudent 
perfons  who  law  and  bewailed  them,  were  lilenced 
by  the  humour  of  the  times;  and  calamity  only, 
as  in  thefe  days,  was  the  alone  phyfician  that  could 
cure  the  madnefs  of  its  authors.  Extortion  and 
rapacity,  heats  and  divifions,  reigned  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  received  encouragement  from  the 
venality  of  the  court. 

The  duke  of  Lancafier  was  far  from  approving 
of  the  expedition  of  the  bifhop  of  Norwich;  but 
unfortunately,  his  own  private  affairs  kept  him 
from  ading  the  part  dictated  by  his  better  judg¬ 
ment.  He  faw  his  nephew  furrounded  by  the  molt 
abandoned  of  mankind,  who  confidered  him  as 
their  property ;  yet  he  could  not  difoblige  them  for 
fear  of  hurting  his  own  intereft.  He  therefore 
chofe  to  refide  at  a  diftance  from  court,  efteeming 
a  private  retirement  the  true  pofl  of  honour,  and 
affeded  to  apply  himfelf  in  taking  care  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  concerns  in  Scotland.  The  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don  alfo  refigned  the  great  feal,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  fon  of  a  rich  merchant,  whofupplied  the  king 
with  money  at  an  exorbitant  intereft,  and  by  gra- 
tifying  his  follies,  ferved  his  own  ufurious  purpofes, 
at  the  expence  of  his  country’s  good.  The  king, 
by  fquandering  his  revenue  on  paralites  and  plea- 
fures ;  and  the  queen,  by  profufion  to  her  needy 
countrymen,  had  exhaufted  their  finances.  Their 
neceffities,  therefore,  together  with  the  fituation 
of  public  affairs,  requiring  the  interpofition  of  a 
parliament,  one  was  affembled  at  Weflminfler  on 
the  firll  of  November  ;  and,  in  confideration  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  {fate,  they  granted  a  confiderable 
fublidy,  notwithftanding  their  difapprobation  of  the 
king’s  proceedings. 

The  Scots  havifig  for  fome  time  ^ 
paft  infefted  the  northern  counties, 
and  intelligence  being  received,  that,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  French,  they  intended  to  invade 
England  both  by  fea  and  land,  it  was  refolved  in 
parliament  to  raife  a  confiderable  army,  and  to 
grant  a  fufficient  fubfidy  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  preffed  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  colled  his  forces,  and  com¬ 
mence  hoflilities  in  the  north ;  but  that  prince 
refufed  compliance,  without  certain  information  of 
the  landing  of  the  French  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  England.  But  Robert,  now  king  of  Scotland, 
applied  to  the  regency  of  Charles  VI.  for  a  body 
of  cavalry,  on  which  they  fent  John  de  Vienne, 
admiral  of  France,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  at 
arms,  to  fupport  the  Scots  in  their  incurfions  againft 
the  Englifh. 

Richard,  refolving  to  march  againfl  the  Scots  in 
perfon,  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  his  forces  at 

NewcafUe 
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Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  where  a  great  number  of 
knights  affembled  to  fhare  the  glory  of  the  king’s 
firft  campaign.  At  the  fame  time  a  fleet  of  tranf- 
ports  attended  the  motions  of  the  army,  in  order 
to  fupply  it  with  provifions,  in  cafe  fubfiflcncc 
fhould  fail  in  Scotland.  He  now  entered  that 
kingdom  by  Berwick,  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand 
men,  while  the  Scots,  as  ufual,  abandoned  their 
country  to  be  plundered;  and  the  French  com¬ 
mander  exprefling  his  furprize  at  this  conduct, 
they  let  him  know,  that  their  cattle  being  driven 
into  places  of  fecurity,  their  houfes  and  goods  were 
of  little  v^Iue,  and  they  could  eafily  repair  the 
Ioffes  they  fuftained  in  this  refpedl,  by  an  incurfion 
into  England.  In  conformity  to  this  policy,  when 
Richard  entered  Scotland  on  the  eaft,  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  Scots,  attended  by  the  French,  entered 
England  by  the  weft,  extending  their  devaluations 
through  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Lanca- 
lhire,  and  returned  unmolefled  with  an  immenfe 
booty.  Mean  while  Richard  advanced  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  burning  and  deftroying  all  the  towns 
and  villages  on  each  fide  of  him ;  but  when  his 
moft  experienced  officers  advifed  him  to  march 
towards  the  weflern  coaft,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
enemy  in  their  return,  he  weakly  rejeded  their 
counlel.  His  impatience  to  enjoy  his  favourite 
pleafures,  induced  him  to  return  with  his  army  to 
England,  having  incurred  much  expence,  and  not 
performed  any  action  worthy  of  notice.  Soon  after 
the  Scots,  finding  in  the  kind  of  war  to  which 
they  confined  themfelves,  that  a  heavy  body  of 
French  cavalry  was  of  little  ufe,  they  treated  their 
allies  fo  ill,  that  they  returned  home  greatly  dif- 
gufted  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  On 
the  king’s  arrival  at  Weftminfter  he  fumrnoned  a 
parliament,  who  granted  a  large  fubfidy,  to  enable 
the  duke  of  Lancafler  to  affift  the  king  of  Portugal, 
he  having  promifed  the  duke,  on  that  condition] 
to  recognize  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  At 
the  fame  time  Richard  conferred  honours  and  pre¬ 
ferments  on  his  unworthy  creatures  and  favourites, 
to  the  injury  of  the  deferving,  and  the  difpleafure 
of  his  people,  who  on  this  account  hated  his  perfon, 
and  defpiled  his  government. 

A.  D.  n'86.  ^  French  had  long  been  jealous 

of  the  fway  ttie  Engliffi  bore  in  their 
country,  and  imagined  a  favourable  opportunity 
now  offered  of  wrefting  the  fea-ports  out  of  their 
hands ;  the  duke  of  Lancafler  having  carried  all 
the  flower  of  the  Engliffi  military  force  into  Spain, 
in  order  to  profecute  his  empty  claim  to  the  crown 
•f  Caflile.  Great  preparations  were  therefore  made 
in  France  for  an  invafion  of  England,  as  the  moft 
likely  method  of  fucceeding  in  their  dcfign.  With 
thefe  views,  Cliflon  the  conftable  was  fent  into 
Brittany,  where,  in  conjunction  with  that  duke 
he  formed  the  fiege  of  Bred,  ftill  poffeffed  by  the 
Englifli.  Another  army,  under  the  high-admiral 
of  France,  was  fent  to  block  up  Cherburg  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  while  a  third  was  ordered  to  keep  a  watch- 
fulf3£  ?v,er  the  garrifon  of  Calais,  a.nd  other  places 
poflefled  by  the  Englifli  in  Picardy..  A  prodigious 
fleet  and  army  were  collected  at  Sluys.  All  the 
nobility  of  France  were  engaged  in  this  enterprize, 
and  the  Englifli  were  kept  for  fome  time  in  per¬ 
petual  alarms.  The  French  army,  when  reviewed 
at  i^rras,  confided  of  eighty  thoufmd  men  at  arms, 
with  their  followers  on  horfebac’k,  befides  a  vaft 
number  on  foot.  Twelve  hundred  and  eighry- 
ieven  Amps  of  all  forts  were  ready  at  Sluys,  to 
carry  over  this  numerous  army,  and  feveral  warlike 
engines,  of  a  new  c°nfl:ru(fl;ion>  Were  put  on  board 
the  fleet.  All  Europe  fixed  their  attention  on  this 
amazing  armament.  The  Engliffi  were  intimi- 

aI  P^rncularly  the.  city  of  Londlon ;  the  ports 
and  harbours  were  put  in  a  pollute  of  defence; 
the  militia  were  ordered  to  the  fea  -coaft ;  a  fleet 
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put  to  fea  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
all  the  beacons  on  the  coaft  were  prepared  for 
giving  an  alarm,  whenever  they  ffinuld  appear 
Every  prudent  meafure,  which  rekfon  could  1W- 

§eV7as  P^uecl  vv,rh  the  utmoft  alacrity.  But 
the  fafety  of  England  was  to  fpring  from  ocher 
caules,  independent  of  human  wifdcm,  for  which 
ffie  has  frequently  had  reafon  gratefully  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  goodnefs  of  preferving  Providence. 
About  the  latter  end  of  October  the  French  forces 
were  embarked,  and  the  fleet  failed  out  of  harbour 
with  a  fair  wind  ;  but  had  not  left  the  coall  more 
than  two  hours,  before  a  violent  ilorm  arofe, 
which  difperfed  to  different  quarters  the  whole 
navy,  part  of  which  was  driven  back  to  Sluys; 
part  either  funk  in  the  raging  ocean,  or  were  dallied 

tUhP,T  rmCk^uand  f°mc  of  them  were  taken  by 
the  Enghffi.  Thus,  in  a  few  moments,  the  mighty 

project  of  many  days  was  rendered  abortive.  1 

It  is  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  timidity  and 

diflracflton  which,  at  this  period,  prevailed  in  the 

Englifli  cabinet ;  nor  fcarcely  to  conceive  the 

luxury  and  efteminacy  which  pervaded  the  Engliffi 

r°k-rta-  ^Uh  a  VjeW  of  *reeing  himfelf  fro m°  the 
fubjedion  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  uncles, 

Richard  threw  himfelf  inro  the  arms  of  Robert  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  nobleman  of  an 
agreeable  figure,  but  of  very  diffolute  manners, 
therefore  more  calculated  to  corrupt  the  prnce 
than  to  govern  the  kingdom.  This  favourite  en- 
groffed  the  ahedion  of  Richard ;  and  by  gaining 
an  afcendancy  over  him,  governed  him  with  abfo- 
lute  authority.  Richard,  fetting  no  bounds  to  his 
partial  fondnefs,  created  him  marquis  of  Dublin  a 
title  before  unknown  in  England.  He  then  made 
him  duke  of  Ireland ;  and  transferred  to  him  for 
ife  the  entire  fovereignty  of  that  ifland.  The 
king  alfo  gave  him  in  marriage  his  coufm-german, 
the  earl  of  Bedford’s  daughter  ;  and  though  that 
lady  was  of  an  unexceptionable  charader,  he  foon 
after  permitted  him  to  divorce  her,  in  order  to 
marry  a  young  Bohemian  lady,  who  waited  on  his 
queen,  with  whom  that  nobleman  had  become 
enamoured.  The  whole  attention  of  the  court  was 
turned  to  this  favourite;  all  favours  paffed  through 
his  hands ;  and  by  his  mediation  alone,  accefs  to 
the  kmg  could  only  be  obtained.  The  archbiffiop 
of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  worth  and  ability,  was 
let  a  fide,  and  retired  from  public  bufinefs;  while 
the  archbiffiop  of  York,  without  one  amiable  qua- 
hty,  engroffed  a  great  ffiare  of  the  king‘s  favours. 
Alexander  Nevil,  and  judge  Trefilian,  who  never 
wanted  reafons  to  juftify  what  he  knew  would 
pleale  his  mafler,  flood  high  in  hi'3  efteem.  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor,  lately  created  earl  of 
Suffolk,  was  another  of  his  favourites.  He  was 
poffeffed  of  great  military  talents,  and  had  ferved 
m  the  army  with  applaufe.  He  had  alfo  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  feveral  embaflies  and  treaties  of  peace 
in  all  which  he  had  diflinguiffied  himfelf  by  his 
prudence,  judgment  and  integrity.  Yet  the  jea- 
loufy  of  power  produced  great  animofities  between 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  chief  nobility  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  the  principal  favourite 
and  his  creatures  on  the  other.  The  dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucefter  repined  at  their  want  of  in¬ 
fluence;  difeontent  prevailed  in  the  nation;  and 
the  people  infilled  on  an  impeachment  againft  the 
earl  of  Suffolk.  An  impeachment  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  againft  Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  Gloucefter 
undertook  to  carry  it  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  It 
was,  however,  thought  proper  to  obferve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  decency  at  leaft ;  and  the  commons 
lent  a  meffage  by  the  fpeaker  to  the  king,  import- 
iri§»  that  unlefs  the  chancellor  was  removed,  they 
could  not  proceed  in  the  difpatch  of  public 
bufinefs.  Richard,  who  little  expeded  a  motion 
of  this  nature,  received  the  addrefs  with  an  indig- 
3  ^  nation 
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nation  be  could  not  conceal.  He  told  the  fpeaker 
very  fharply,  “  That  it  would  better  become  par¬ 
liament  to  attend  to  the  bufinefs  for  which  they 
were  fummoncd,  than  to  concern  thcmfelves  with 
his  fervants;”  and  left  his  prefence  fhould  be  con- 
ftrued  as  a  fan&ion  to  their  proceedings  againft  his 
favourite,  he  retired  to  his  palace  at  Eltham  in 
Kent.  The  parliament  fent  a  deputation,  inviting 
him  to  return,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to 
diflolve  and  leave  the  kingdom,  then  in  danger  of 
a  French  invafion,  without  voting  any  fupply  for 
its  defence.  The  king,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
divert  the  parliament  from  their  refolution,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  earl  of  Suffolk  to  refign  the  great 
feal,  which  was  delivered  to  the  bilhop  of  Ely. 
The  biihop  of  Durham  was  removed  from  the  office 
of  treafurer,  which  was  conferred  on  the  bifhop  of 
Hereford,  and  John  de  Waltham  was  made  keeper 
of  the  privy  feal.  But  the  commons,  not  fatisfied 
with  the  removal  of  the  chancellor,  impeached 
him  in  full  parliament  of  having  purchafed  lands 
and  tenements  of  the  king  under  full  value;  of 
having  applied  to  other  ufes  a  tax  granted  for  the 
protection  of  the  fea-coaft,  which  had  been  fhame- 
fully  neglected  to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm ;  of 
having  purchafed  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs  a  grant 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  cuftoms  of  King- 
fton  upon  Hull,  which  had  been  beftowed  upon 
the  king’s  grandfather;  of  having,  by  falfe  infi- 
nuations,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  confirm  the  faid 
purchafe;  of  having  procured  from  the  pope  a 
penfion  for  his  fon  John  upon  the  hofpital  of  St. 
Antony,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  high  matter;  of 
having  obtained  divers  charters,  and  pardons  for 
murders,  treafons,  felonies,  and  other  crimes  ;  and 
in  particular,  a  charter  of  certain  franchifes  to  the 
caftle  of  Dover,  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  laws  and 
the  king’s  courts  of  judicature;  and  finally,  of 
having  enbezzled  ten  thoufand  marks,  which  had 
been  raifed  for  the  relief  of  Ghent,  by  which 
means  that  city  was  loft,  together  with  part  of  the 
money.  Suffolk  made  fo  poor  a  defence  by  way 
of  exculpation,  that  the  king  himfelf,  who  was 
prefent  at  his  trial,  could  not  help  (baking  his 
head,  and  faying,  “Ah!  Michael,  Michael,  fee 
what  thou  haft  done !”  Being  conviCted  on  clear 
evidence,  he  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  who,  as  conftable  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  fent  him  prifoner  to  Windfor-caftle  ;  and  all 
his  illegal  grants  and  proceedings  were  annulled. 
Having  made  this  example,  Richard  expected  to 
recover  the  countenance  of  his  parliament;  but  he 
was  miftaken ;  for  they  were  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  reformation  in  the  management  of  the 
revenues.  They  favv  the  minifters  grow  rich  amidft 
rational  penury,  and  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for 
eftablifhing  a  committee  of  enquiry  and  reforma¬ 
tion.  Eleven  noblemen  were  therefore  nominated 
for  this  purpofe ;  they  were  furnifhed  with  full 
powers  for  infpeding  the  ftate  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  ever  fince  the  king’s  acceffion  to  the  throne; 
they  were  fworn  to  adminifter  juftice  to  every 
perfon  in  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry  ;  and  the  king 
himfelf  took  an  oath  to  abide  by  their  determi¬ 
nation.  Nor  was  this  all ;  it  was  ordained  by  the 
parliament,  that  whoever  fhould  advife  the  king 
to  make  any  revocation  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  committee,  even  though  his  majefty  did  not  re¬ 
voke  them,  fhould,  for  the  firft  offence,  forfeit  his 
eilate;  and  for  a  repetition  of  the  fame,  fuffer  death 
as  a  traitor.  Thefe  powers  were  confirmed  under 
the  great  feal ;  the  committee,  confifting  of  eleven 
perions,  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  the  fovereign  power 
transferred  to  them  for  a  twelvemonth.  By  this  ad: 
ot  the  ftate,  Richard,  who  had  now  attained  the 
twenty-firft  year  ot  his  age,  was,  in  reality,  de¬ 
throned,  and  a  kind  of  ariftocracy  eftablifhed;  for 
though  the  commiffion  was  limited  to  a  twelvemonth, 


it  was  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  intention  of  the 
party  was  to  render  it  perpetual,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  wreft  the  power  from  their 
hands.  Richard,  however,  entered  a  proteft  againft 
thefe  ads  of  compulfion  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffion, 
declaring,  that  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  not- 
withftanding  his  late  conceffions,  fhould  (fill  be 
deemed  entire  and  unimpaired.  The  confequence 
was  a  confederacy,  which,  in  the  end,  occalioned 
his  depofition.  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the 
marfhal  ;  Riercy,  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  Fitz- 
Alan,  earl  of  Arundel;  Beauchamp,  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  and  Montacute,  earl  of  Salifbury,  were 
elofely  united  with  each  other  and  the  princes, 
both  by  friendfhip,  and  their  antipathy  to  the 
minion ;  and  being  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  the 
king’s  perfonal  character,  now  truly  contemptible, 
they  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  his  corrupt  minifters,  and 
ran  to  the  greateft  extremities  in  their  oppofition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Richard  foon  became  fenfible 
of  the  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen,  by 
having  his  prerogative  thus  circumfcribed ;  and 
his  favourites,  who  were  yet  allowed  to  remain 
about  his  perfon,  did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the 
injury  that  had  been  offered  him :  he  therefore 
refolved  to  feek  the  means,  both  of  recovering  his 
prerogative,,  and  of  being  revenged  on  thofe  who 
had  invaded  his  authority.  To  this  end  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  procure  a  favourable  houfe  of  commons, 
by  founding  fome  of  the  fheriffs,  who  being  then 
returning  officers,  and  alfo  magiftrates  of  great 
power  in  the  counties,  had  a  confiderable  influence 
in  eledions.  But  as  they  had  moft  of  them  been 
appointed  by  his  uncles,  they  were  averfe  to  his 
defigns. 

On  this  ill  fuccefs,  the  king  ap-  ^  ^  - 

plied  to  the  lawyers  and  judges,  and  '  *  3  /• 

propofed  to  them  fome  queftions,  which  they  made 
no  fcruple  Of  anfwering  agreeable  to  his  wifhes. 
They  declared,  that  the  late  commiffion  was  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  royalty  and  prerogatives  of  his  raa- 
jefty  ;  that  thofe  by  whom  it  was  procured,  or  who 
advifed  the  king  to  confent  to  it,  were  liable  to 
capital  puniffiment ;  that  thofe  by  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  fign  it,  were  guilty  of  high  treafon ; 
that  the  king  has  a  right  of  diffolving  parliaments 
whenever  he  pleafes ;  that  while  the  parliament 
fits,  it  muft  firft  proceed  upon  the  king’s  bufinefs ; 
and  that,  without  his  confent,  they  cannot  impeach 
any  of  his  minifters  and  judges.  This  anfwer  they 
figned  in  prefence  of  the  archbifhops  of  York  and 
Dublin,  Chichefter  and  Bangor,  the  duke  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  two  other  of  the 
council.  It  was  not  long  before  the  determinations 
of  this  fecret  council  reached  the  ears  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter  and  his  adherents,  who  refolved  to 
prevent  the  execution  of.  the  king’s  intentions. 
Having  collected  their  forces,  they  marched  to¬ 
wards  London  ;  and  the  king,  on  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  of  their  defign,  haftened  thither,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  fplendor  by  Bembre  the 
lord-mayor,  who  undertook  to  raife  fifty  thoufand 
men  for  his  fervice.  Next  day  the  confederates 
arrived  within  three  miles  of  London  :  but  inftead 
of  entering  the  city,  and  proceeding  to  extremi¬ 
ties,  they  wifely  preferved  a  fhew  of  moderation ; 
profeffed  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  calamities  confequent 
on  civil  difeord;  propofed  fchemes  of  accommo¬ 
dation;  and  by  private  emiffaries  inflamed  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  people  againft  the  king.  It  was 
currently  reported,  that  under  pretence  of  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Canterbury,  Richard  intended  to  crofs 
the  fea,  and  deliver  up  Calais  to  the  king  of 
France,  who,  in  confideration  of  that  ceffion,  had 
engaged  to  fupply  him  with  an  army  to  fubdue  his 
rebellious  fubje&s,  and  eftablifhed  an  arbitrary  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  ruins  of  the  F.nglifh  conftitu- 
tion.  This  report,  which  gained  much  credit  from 
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the  late  decifion  of  the  judges,  gave  juft  caufe  of 
offence  to  every  lover  of  his  country.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  with  the  neutral  lords,  endea¬ 
voured  to  effect  an  accommodation  ;  and  Richard 
at  length  confented  to  an  interview  with  Gloucefkr 
and  his  aflociates  in  Weftminfter-hali.  But  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  conference,  it  was  difeovered 
that  a  body  of  armed  men,  under  Sir  Nicholas 
Bembre,  were  placed  in  ambufh  in  order  to  appre¬ 
hend  them  :  the  barons,  therefore,  refufed  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  till  the  avenues  were  examined;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  confpirators  immediately  dif- 
perfed.  The  lords  then  repaired  to  Weftminfter- 
hall,  and  approaching  the  throne  with  great  fub- 
miffion,  fell  on  their  knees,  in  which  pofture  they 
remained  a  confiderable  time,  before  the  king  bid 
Gloucefler  rife.  The  bifliop  of  Ely  reprimanded 
them  feverely,  for  prefuming  to  take  up  arms 
again  ft  their  fovereign,  who,  had  he  not  been 
r’1  reftrained  by  his  royal  clemency,  would  have 
crufhed  them  to  atoms.  To  this  harangue  of  the 
prelate  the  lords  made  no  reply,  but  ftill  retaining 
the  marks  of  humility  and  fubmiflion,  prelented  a 
memorial,  wherein  they  demanded  that  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  Robert  Trefilian,  and  Nicholas  Bembre 
fhould  be  removed  from  his  majefty’s  council  and 
prefence  for  ever,  as  traitors  to  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try.  Having  delivered  this  requefl  in  writing,  they 
threw  down  their  gauntlets,  challenging  the  accufed 
to  Angle  combat.  Richard,  alarmed  at  the  refolute 
and  determined  air  they  now  aftumed,  laid  afide  his 
imperious  deportment,  and  anfwercd  their  petition 
with  great  affability.  He  promifed  to  redrefs  their 
grievances,  in  the  enfuing  feflions  of  parliament, 
exhorting  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to  avoid  all 
quarrels  and  diffenfions.  He  then  difmiffed  them 
with  aflurances  of  paternal  efteem,  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  fincerity,  in  a  few  days  iffued  a  proclamation, 
clearing  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Warwick,  from  the  imputation  of  treafon, 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the  five  per- 
fons  they  challenged  to  combat,  and  requiring  thofe 
culumniators  to  anfwer  their  charge  in  parliament. 
The  lords  however  ftill  kept  on  their  guard,  as  they 
had  obferved  feveral  fufpicious  fymptoms  in  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  king,  who,  though  he  had  not  fuf- 
fered  his  favourites  to  appear  at  the  interview,  ftill 
protected  them  at  court,  and  was  wholly  governed 
by  their  advice.  Their  diffidence  foon  appeared 
juftly  founded  ;  for  in  a  ftiort  time  they  heard,  that 
the  duke  of  Ireland  had  repaired  to  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Moli- 
neaux,  Sir  Ralph  Vernon,  Sir  Ralph  Ratcliff,  and 
that  his  army  daily  increafed.  On  the  firft  report 
of  thefe  proceedings,  the  confederates  lent  the  earl 
of  Derby,  with  a  confiderable  detachment  to  flop 
his  progrefs,  and  he  met  him  near  Radcot-bridge  in 
Oxfordfhire.  The  duke  had  not  courage  enough 
to  ftand  the  firft  charge,  but  fled  towards  the 
bridge  ;  which  being  broken  down,  he  quitted  his 
horfe  and  armour,  and  fwimming  acrofs  the  river, 
cfcaped  to  the  oppofite  bank.  Molineaux,  difdain- 
ing  to  fly,  was  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  earl  of 
Derby  not  only  gained  an  almoft  bloodlefs  victory  ; 
but  among  the  baggage  of  the  duke,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  perilhed  in  the  river,  found  a  number 
of  letters,  plans,  and  commiffions,  by  which  the 
projeds  of  the  king  and  his  favourites  were  dif¬ 
eovered.  This  misfortune  entirely  difconcerted  the 
meafures  of  the  cabal,  and  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
confirmation  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk  difappeared, 
and  with  a  view  of  efcaping  to  France,  went  over 
in  difguife  to  Calais,  where  he  was  difeovered,  and 
arretted  by  his  own  brother,  and  Beauchamp,  the 
governor,  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

During  thefe  internal  commotions,  the  French 
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war  was  lcarcely  heard  of.  Early  in  the  fpring  of 
this  year,  the  earl  of  Arundel  put  to  fea,  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  at  a  time  when  the  French  had  laid 
up  their  (hips.  In  the  courfe  of  his  cruife,  the  earl 
happened  to  fall  in  with  a  very  rich  fleet  of  Flemiffi, 
french,  and  fome  Spanifti  men  of  war  for  their 
convoy.  The  Englifti  attacked  them  very  bravely, 
and  were  as  bravely  received;  but  the  vidory  at  laft 
declared  for  the  Englifti,  who  took  the  Flemiffi  ad¬ 
miral,  with  many  of  the  enemy’s  beft  officers,  and 
fifty-fix  of  their  fliips.  Not  contented  with  this 
capture,  they  purfued  the  flying  enemy  for  two  days 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  number  of  fliips  taken 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix.  The  earl 
o!  Nottingham,  a  very  promifing  young  nobleman, 
commanded  under  the  admiral,  and  diftino-uilhed 
himfelf  greatly  on  this  occafion.  The  (hips  were 
fcarcely  brought  into  harbour,  when  advice  arrived 
that  Brefl  was  inverted  by  the  French.  The  ad¬ 
miral  therefore  immediately  put  to  fea,  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raife  the  liege,  demoliftied  two  forts,  and 
fupplied  the  garrifon  with  a  whole  year’s  provifions. 
The  French  councils  were  foon  after  difconcerted, 
by  Clifton,  the  conftable,  being  taken  prifoner  by 
John  de  Montfort,  and  as  this  officer  was  the  very 
foul  of  the  propofed  defeent  upon  England,  that 
enterprize  was  entirely  laid  afide.  This  fuccefs, 
though  fortunate  for  the  nation,  gave  uneafinefs  to 
the  king  and  his  minions;  for  they  had  no  other 
profped  of  freeing  themfelves  from  the  reft  ram t  of 
the  council,  than  that  of  its  incurring  national  dif- 
grace,  from  the  mifearriage  of  its  meafures.  When 
therefore  the  two  earls  returned,  they  were  received 
with  great  applaufe  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the 
king  and  his  favourites,  who  treated  them  with 
coldnefs  and  negled :  though  Nottingham  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  youth,  Richard  now  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  indifference,  and  the  commiffion 
of  Arundel  was  given  to  the  famous  Henry  Piercy, 
who,  though  but  a  young  officer,  defended  the  coaft 
with  great  bravery.  This  glaring  mark  of  ill-timed 
partiality  fired  thofe  brave  commanders  with  refent- 
ment,  againft  the  tools  of  power;  and  they  attached 
themfelves  clofer  than  ever  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter’s  party.  Indeed  Richard’s  conduit  rendered 
both  common  danger,  and  common  injury, the  bonds 
of  a  flrong  confederacy  againft  him. 

Amidft  thefe  feenes  of  anarchy,  .  „ 
the  Scots  purfued  their  defultory  war'  ’  'U‘ 
with  great  advantage,  but  nothing  happened  worthy 
a  place  in  hiftory  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
when  they  entered  Northumberland  with  a  fmall 
army,  confiding  of  three  hundred  horfe  and  two 
thoufand  foot,  all  veterans,  commanded  by  the  earls 
of  Fife,  Murray,  and  Dunbar,  the  mod  celebrated 
commanders  in  the  Scottifh  army.  They  ravaged 
the  whole  country  through  which  they  pafled,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Newcaftle,  where  lord  Piercy, 
furnamed  Hotfpur,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  firft  oppofed  them.  But  his  troops  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  himfelf  unhorfed  in  fingle  combat  by  the 
younger  Douglas,  who  having  feized  his  lance, 
vowed  to  carry  it  to  Scotland  as  a  trophy  of  his  vic¬ 
tory.  Inflamed  with  rage  at  his  late  misfortune, 
Hotfpur  vowed  Douglas  fhould  never  carry  his 
lance  to  Scotland  in  triumph.  He  accordingly 
collected  a  body  of  fix  hundred  horfe,  and  eight 
thoufand  foot,  and  putting- himfelf  at  their  head, 
marched  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  that  were 
haftening  to  join  him,  under  the  command  of 
the  bifhop  of  Durham.  The  Scots,  dated  with 
their  late  fuccefs,  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of  the 
caftle  of  Otterborn,  and  were  lying  before  that 
fortrefs  when  Piercy,  by  forced  marches,  reached 
their  camp.  Rage  had  expelled  prudence  from  the 
breaft  of  Piercy  :  he  would  not  delay  the  engage¬ 
ment  for  a  moment,  though  his  troops  were  greatly 

fatigued. 
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fatigued,  and  night  was  approaching  when  he  came  I 
up  with  the  enemy.  He  attacked  the  Scots  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  difappointed  warrior ;  but  the  dark- 
nefs  rendered  it  impoffible  to  continue  the  conteft, 
and  they  feparated  without  either  obtaining  the 
vi&ory.  The  moon  riling  at  midnight  occahoned 
the  battle  to  be  renewed,  and  at  laft  victory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Scots ;  Douglas  was  flain,  and  Piercy 
taken  prifoner.  The  confternation  of  the  Englifh 
was  fo  great,  that  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  was 
advancing  with  ten  thoufand  men,  inilead  of  at 
tacking  the  Scots,  weakened  and  fatigued  by  the 
late  battle,  difmiflfed  his  men,  and  retired  with  his 
principal  officers  to  Newcallle,  leaving  the  Scots  at 
liberty,  to  return  at  leifure,  with  their  prifoners  and 
booty,  into  their  own  country. 

About  this  time  the  duke  of  Lancafler  returned 
from  his  expedition,  after  having  obliged  the  king 
of  Caftile  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  he  having 
promifed  to  pay  him  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
with  an  annual  penfion  of  forty  thouiand,  or  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  our  prefent  money,  during  his 
life,  and  that  of  his  duchefs.  This  treaty  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  duke’s 
daughter,  with  Henry,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king 
of  Catlile;  on  which  account  the  duke  refigned  his 
pretentions  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  Lancafler  s 
authority  ferved  to  counterbalance,  for  a  fhort  time, 
that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  fecured  the 
power  of  Richard  who  treated  him  with  great  re- 
fpeft,  and  ceded  to  him  for  life  the  duchy  of  Gui- 
enne;  but  as  the  nation  loudly  remonftrated  again tl 
this  ceffion,  it  was  afterwards,  by  the  duke’s  confent, 
given  up. 

After  the  engagement  at  R^dcat-bridge,  the  earl 
of  Derby  returned  to  the  lords  at  St.  Alban’s,  and 
they  marched  immediately  at  the  head  of  forty 
thoufand  men  to  London.  Having  encamped  in 
Clerkenwell-fields,  they  fent  for  the  mayor  and 
principal  citizens,  tvho  waited  upon  them  with  the 
keys  of  the  city.  By  this  time  Richard  had  (hut 
himfelf  up  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  in  a 
forlorn  condition,  abandoned  by  all,  except  a  few 
of  his  creatures,  who  were  as  much  dejedled  in  ad- 
terfity,  as  they  had  been  elated  by  profperity,  ,and 
therefore  incapable  of  affifting  him  in  the  trying 
moments  of  his  prefent  diflrefs.  The  confederates 
defiring  an  audience,  he  was  afraid  to  refufe  their 
requeft,  and  in  the  interview  they  expoftulated  with 
his  \vcak  conduct  fo  fharply,  that  the  unhappy  mo¬ 
narch  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  This  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  lords  as  an  evidence  of  a  heart  ftill 
fenfible  of  honour,  efpecially  when  the  king  pro¬ 
mifed  to  meet  them  next  day  at  Weflminfler,  in 
order  to  concert  roeafures  to  be  taken  in  the  enfuing 
parliament.  But  thefe  impreffions  were  foon  re¬ 
moved,  by  the  infinuations  of  his  fycophants,  who 
perfuaded  him  to  retradl  a  promife,  which  they  al- 
ledged  was  injurious  to  his  royal  dignity:  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  Richard  refufed  to  treat  any  far¬ 
ther  with  the  difcorvtented  nobles.  Exafperated  at 
fuch  trifling  proceedings,  they  drew  up  their  forces 
on  Tower-hill,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  the  king,  de¬ 
claring,  that  if  he  continued  to  trifle  with  them  any 
longer,  they  would  advance  another  prince  to  the 
throne.  Terrified  at  this  menace,  he  promifed  fo- 
lemnly  to  appear  next  day  at  Weftminfter-hall,  and 
he  pun&ually  fulfilled  his  appointment.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  parliament  were  perfectly  confident  wilh 
the  declarations  of  the  lords,  public  juftice,  and  the 
tuftoms  of  that  age ;  and  Richard,  fully  fenfible  of 
this,  complied  with  every  thing  they  propofed.  He 
gave  up  his  favourites,  without  diftindtion  of  fex 
or  quality,  who  had  brought  his  perfonal  chara&er 
into  the  lowed  contempt.  The  archbifhop  of  York 
had  already  fled,  with  the  bifhop  of  Chichefler,  from 
juftice.’  Of  thofe  that  remained  were  the  bifhop  of 
Durham,  friar  Rulhok,  the  king’s  confeflor,  the 


lord  Zouch  of  Haringworth,  Burmel,  and  Beau- 
mont,  Sir  Albaric  de  Vere,  Sir  Baldwin  Beresford, 
Sir  John  Worth,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Sir  John 
Lovel,  with  feveral  ladies  of  quality,  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  debauchery  and  profligacy  of  the 
court.  Some  of  thefe  were  impriloned  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  fome  obliged  to  give  fecurity 
for  their  appearance,  to  anfwer  the  charges  that 
might  be  exhibited  againft  them,  and  others  were 
bani (bed  the  court.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet,  Sir  Nicholas  Bambre,  Sir  William  Effing¬ 
ham,  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  John  Blake,  and  the 
following  clergymen,  Richard  Clifford,  John  ds 
Lincoln,  Richard  Matford,  and  Nicholas  Larke, 
were  committed  to  prifon,  that  they  might  be 
brought  immediately  to  trial.  The  corrupt  judges 
who  had  given  unjuft  decifions,  were  arreffed  on 
the  bench  in  Weftminfter-hall ;  but  Trefilian,  con- 
feious  of  his  own  demerits,  had  abfeonded. 

The  parliament  meeting  at  the  time  appointed, 
the  feffion  was  opened  by  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  kingdom,  who  declared  they  were 
affembled  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  public  ;  to 
further  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice;  to 
concert  mcafures  for  defending  the  coafts  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  raife  neceffary  fupplies 
in  the  eafieft  and  moft  expeditious  manner.  The 
chancellor  having  fini filed  his  fpeech,  Gloucefter 
fell  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  offered  to 
ftand  the  award  of  his  peers,  touching  certain  ma¬ 
licious  reports,  fuggefling  his  intention  of  dethron¬ 
ing  the  king,  and  ufurpmg  the  fovereign  authority; 
but  the  king  declaring  himfelf  affured  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  he  was  acquitted  of  ail  fufpicion.  The  lords 
now  demanded  a  confirmation  of  their  claim,  of 
trying  and  judging  all  important  cafes  relating  to 
the  peers,  in  the  couife  of  parliament,  independent 
of  the  common  and  civil  law  of  the  kingdom;  which 
claim  was  confirmed  under  the  fandion  of  par¬ 
liament.  Thefe  points  being  fettled,  the  appellants 
exhibited  their  charge  againft  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir 
Robert  Trefilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bembre,  in 
thirty-nine  articles,  containing  accufations  of  trea- 
fon  and  mifdemeanors  of  various  kinds  and  degrees. 
The  accufed  were  fummoned  in  the  chamber  of 
parliament,  and  at  the  great  gate  of  the  palace; 
and  on  their  non-appearance,  the  appellants  moved 
that  the  default  might  be  recorded,  and  the  lords 
proceeded  to  judgment.  Fully  fatisfied  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  king,  with  the  lords 
temporal,  pronounced  the  accufed  guilty  of  high— 
treafon.  Their  efiates  were  forfeited,  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  temporalities  were  feized,  but  the  others 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  drawn,  as  trai¬ 
tors.  Judge  Trefilian,  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
fervants,  was  taken  in  a  mean  difguife,  and  brought 
before  tire  parliament,  who  ordered  their  fentence  to 
be  executed  immediately  at  Tyburn.  The  archbifhop 
of  York  was  apprehended  at  Shields,  attempting  to 
embark  in  difguife:  he  was  however  permitted  to 
retire  to  Flanders,  where  he  ferved  a  frnall  cure  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  three  years 
after.  Suffolk  did  not  long  furvive  his  difgrace, 
and  the  duke  of  Ireland  died  at  Louvain,  of  a  wound 
he  received  in  hunting.  Sir  Nicholas  Bembre  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  marfhal,  who 
with  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fheriffs  of  London, 
attended  at  his  execution.  Several  others  fuffered 
the  fame  fate;  but  none  were  more  regretted  than 
Sir  Simon  Burley.  His  execution  made  a  deeper 
impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Richard  than  all  the 
others.  The  queen  interefted  herfelf  extremely  in 
behalf  of  Burley  :  were  we  to  credit  one  writer, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  varnifh  over  the  vices  of 
this  reign,  and  to  blacken  the  folemn  refolutions  of 
parliament,  as  feenes  of  injuftice  and  violence,  file 
remained  three  hours  before  the  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
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on  her  knees,  pleading  for  that  gentleman’s  life; 
but  her  petition  was  rejected  by  that  nobleman,  who 
certainly  had  more  fenfe  than  to  plead  for  a  man, 
who  had  been  governor  to  Richard,  and  connived 
at,  to  fay  the  leaf!,  his  follies  and  vicious  courfes. 
Thefe  profecutions  being  ended,  a  declaration  was 
made  by  parliament,  that  none  of  the  articles  pro¬ 
nounced  treafon  on  the  late  trials,  (hould  ever  after 
be  drawn  into  precedents  by  the  judges,  who  (till 
were  to  conhder  the  ftarute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Edward,  as  the  only  rule  of  their  conduct.  The 
parliament  aifo  pa  Ted  a  general  ad  of  amnelty  and 
pardon  ;  and  as  Richard  had  violated  his  contract 
with  his  people,  it  was  thought  neceffary  he  fhould 
renew  his  coronation  oath,  and,  in  his  turn,  receive 
the  homage  and  fealty  of  his  fubjeds.  This  done, 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  denounced  fentence  of 
excommunication  again!!  all  who  fhould  attempt  to 
difturb  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  kingdom 
nfeer  thefe  important  tranfadions,  the  feffion,  which 
had  continued  from  the  third  of  Eebruary  to  the 
fourth  of  June,  broke  up,  with  the  appellation  of 
the  merciiefs  parliament. 

Mean  while  the  earl  of  Arundel,  having  received 
a  com  million  as  governor  of  Bred,  and  a  renewal  of 
that  which  conftituted  him  lord  high  admiral,  put 
to  fea  at  the  beginning  ofthefuinmer  with  his  iqua- 
dron,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  fleet 
of  French  (hips,  confuting  of  eighty  fail,  mod  of 
which  he  took  and  dedroyed  the  red.  He  likewife 
plundered  Khee  and  Aleron,  with  fome  other  iilands 
on  the  French  coad. 

A.  D.  i  q 8q.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
tian.adions  of  lalt  year,  in  which  the 
violent  contentions  between  Richard  and  his  nobility, 
in  appearance,  feemed  to  have  been  brought  to  an 
idue,  yet  the  event  proved  otherwise.  Tne  king 
who  was  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age’ 
declared,  in  full  council,  held  at  Eafter,  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  directing  the  affairs  of  his  houfbold  and 
kingdom,  by  his  own  foie  authority,  and  of  taking 
into  his.  hands  the  reins  of  government.  Not  the 
lead  oppofirion  was  made  to  fo  reafonable  a  defio-n. 
Richard  immediately  demanded  the  great  feal  from 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  it  to  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Wincheder.  He  re¬ 
moved  the  duke  of  Glouceder,  and  the  earl  of 
VVaiwick,  from  the  council  board,  and  fupplied 
their  places  with  others,  whom  he  thought  more 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  The  bidiop  °of  Here¬ 
ford  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel  of  ihat-of  admiral.  Thefe  changes 
were  unpopular,  yet  the  dukes  of  Lancaffer  and 
York  affeded  to  return  to  their  duty.  Thefe  po¬ 
litical  revolutions,  confidering  how  much  the  power 
ot  the  crown  had  been  limited,  appear,  at  this  time, 
rathu  unaccountable,  nor  have  modern  hidorians 
given  us  any  reafons  for  fuch  unexpected  changes. 
Pei  haps  fome  lecret  animolities  prevailed  among 
the  leading  men  of  tne  oppofition,  which  enabled  the 
king  to  recover  his  authority.  Perhaps  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people  were  cooled,  who  ealily  pafs 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Perhaps  the  lords 
knowing  the  kings  headftrong  temper,  were  in¬ 
clined  to  give  him  his  full  length  of  command,  that 
heieaftcr  t  .ey  might  effectually  execute  their  pur- 
P°:CS>  an(I  bn  ft  the  blame  from  themfelves  to  him. 
But  however  this  be,  Richard  exercifed  the  au¬ 
thority  he  had  returned,  with  a  degree  of  modera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  kingdom,  from  this  period,  enjoyed  a 
flioirt  calm  of  tranquillity.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  feliion  of  parliament,  the  bifhop  of  Wincheder 
refigned  the  great  feal,  as  the  bifhop  of  St.  David’s 
did  the  keys  ot  the  Exchequer;  and  all  the  lords  of 
the  council  were  difeharged  at  their  own  defire, 
lney  men  aflced  in  open  parliament,  if  any  member 
had  ougnt  to  objeCt  to  their  conduit,  which  having 
examined,  the  commons  declared  themfelves  amply 
20* 
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fatisfied Ion  this  point.  After  this  declaration  the 
kmg  redored  them  to  their  offices,  and  the  dukes  of 
Lancaster  and  Glouceder  were  added  to  the  council 
preceding,  however,  that  for  any  thing  then  done’ 
he  wou.d  retain  or  difplace  thole  counsellors,  as  he 
hirnfelf  lh.ould  think  proper. 

But  while  the  new  adminidration  conduded 
themfelves  with  more  integrity  than  his  abandoned 
favourites,  yet  the  condud  Of  the  king  was  in  many 
mltances  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Sober  part  of 
the  nation.  Addicted  to  pleafure,  he  Spent  his  time 
in  feading  and  jollity;  and  lavifbed  away  imrnenfe 
fums  in  tournaments.  Though  a  terrible  plague, 
and  a  famine  not  Ids  dreadful,  afflided  ° 

England,  the  king’s  exceffive  fondnefs  A'  D*  2  39r- 
for  pageantry  and  pomp,  induced  him  to  retrench 
none  of  his  diverlions  or  expences.  He  valued 
|  hirnfelf  upon  furpaffing  in  magnificence  all  the  fo- 
|  vereigns  ot  Europe,  and  aded  as  if  he  had  poffeffed 
j  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  treafure.  Three  hundred' 
domdl.es  were  employed  in  his  kitchen  alone;  and 
the  queen  had  the  fame  number  in  her  Service. 

1  he  courtiers  eafily  obtained  what  they  aflced  and 
he  in  every  thing  behaved  with  a  profufenefs,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  very  chargeable  to  his  Sub¬ 
jects.  His  finances  being  reduced,  he  attempted  to 
borrow  fo  irnail  a  Sum  as  one  rhoufand  pounds  of  the 
city  of  London,  but  had  the  mortification  tp  be  re- 
tufed;  and  even  an  Italian  merchant,  who  offered  to 
lend  the  money,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 
This  affront  Richard  highly  refented,  and'  Soon 
after,  under  colour  of  pumfhing  a  tumult  of  a 
trifling  nature,  raifed  by  a  baker’s  apprentice  he 
took  away  the  charter  of  the  city,  and  removed’ the 
courts  o!  juiiice  to  York  :  but  afterwards  the  city  of 
London  were  glad  to  redeem  their  charter  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  prelent  often  thoufand  pounds,  and  two 
gold  crowns. 

Such  perfedt  harmony  feemed  to  he  eftablifhed 
between  Lichard  and  his  parliament,  that  they  voted 
him  a  whole  tenth  and  fifteenth,  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
pences  of  his  voyage  to  France,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  to  effect,  if  poffible,  a  laffing  accom¬ 
modation.  in  the  mean  time  commiffioners  were 
appointed  to  treat  with  France  and  Scotland,  and 
all  parties  agreed,  that  a  genera!  congrefs  fhould  be 
held  at  A  no  fens,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be 
concluded,  and  ratified  in  the  prefence  of  the  two 
monarchs. 


At  the  time  appointed,  Charles,  king 
of  France,  with  his  two  brothers,  and"  A*  *3 92- 
three  uncles,  repaired  to  Amiens,  and  Richard  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  Dover,  in  his  way  thither-  but 
whether  he  altered  his  refolution  from  his  ’own 
judgment,  or  was  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  th- 
reprefenration  of  his  council,  his  voyage  was  poffl 
poned,  and  he  remained  at  Dover  with  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter;  while  his  two  uncles,  the  earls  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Derby,  and  other  noblemen,  proceeded  to 
Amiens,  in  quality  of  ambaffadors  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  They  entered  the  town  with  a  train  of 
twelve  thoufand  horfe,  and  during  their  flay  were 
magnificently  entertained  at  the  expence  of  the 
French  kmg.  Yet  the  demands  of  both  courts 
were  fo  incompatible- that  nothing  was  done  but 
prolonging  the  truce,  till  Michaelmas  the  enfum- 
year.  ..  ° 

Conferences  for  a  peace  were  again 
renewed  by  the  duke  of  Lancaffer,  inA‘  D*  1 394- 
Picardy,  but  were  again  broken  off’withont  coming 
to  any  conclufion,  except  that  of  prolonging  the 
truce  for  five  years.  After  this  fome  infurredions 
of  the  Infh  induced  the  king  to  make  an  expedition 
into  that  country,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reduce  to  obedience,  and  recovered  by  that  means 
in  fome  degiee,  his  character  with  refpeit  to  cou 
rage,  which  he  had  loft  by  his  inactivity  The 
Englifh  noblemen,  who  poffeffed  large  eflates  in 
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that  country,  chofe  to  refide  in  England,  fo  that 
Ireland  was  left  almoft  defencelefs,  and  expofed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  old  Irifh  Scots,  who  took  care  to 
avail  themfelves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  ancient  pofTeflions.  I  hcfe  they 
took  by  force  of  arms,  and  plundered  all  the  reft  of 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  Jo  daat  the 
revenue,  which  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  very 
confiderable,  was  not  now  fufficient  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expences  of  government.  In  Auguft  a 
proclamation  was  publifhed,  commanding  all  the 
proprietors  to  repair  to  Ireland  by-  the  eighth  of 
September,  And  wait  the  king’s  arrival.  The  mi¬ 
litary  tenants  of  the  crown  were  likewife  ftim- 
moned  ;  the  cinque  ports  required  to  furnifh  their 
armament  of  fifty-feven  Chips  well  manned.  Ibis 
being  accordingly  provided,  Richard  fet  out  for 
Wales,  accompained  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
earls  of  March,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland  ;  and 
embarking  about  Michaelmas,  at  Milford  Haven, 
landed  in  Ireland  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand 
men.  The  native  Irifh,  terrified  at  the  fight  of 
fuch  a  formidable  army,  either  retired  to  their  faft- 
nefles,  or  made  their  fubmiflion,  and  they  were 
treated  by  the  king  with  great  clemency.  Hie  not 
only  pardoned^  thofe  who  fubmitted,  but  even 
allotted  penfions  to  their  chiefs,  and  endeavoured 
to  foften  their  native  ferocity.  The  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham  was  empowered  to  receive,  in  the  kings 
name,  fubmiffion  and  homage  of  all  the  Irifh  in 
Leinfter,  who  gave  bonds  for  their  peaceable  beha¬ 
viour.  O’Neal,  lord  paramount  over  the  other 
princes  of  Ireland,  voluntarily  tended  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  England,  and  did  homage  to  him  at 
Drogheda.  His  example  was  followed  by  O  Han¬ 
lon,  O’Donnel,  Mac  Mahon,  and  other  toparchs, 
who  engaged  for  themfelves  and  their  clans,  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Richard, 
during  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  invited  the  chiefs 
to  an  entertainment,  and  not  only  difplayed  on  that 
occafion  his  ufual  magnificence,  but  conferred  on 
them  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  encouraged 
them  to  adopt  the  Englifh  drefs,  and  way  of  living. 
He  then  fummoned  a  parliament  in  the  fame  city 
to  redrefs  their  grievances,  and  in  iliort  conducted 
himfelf  with  fuch  moderation  and  prudence,  as  ac¬ 
quired  the  affection  and  efteem  of  the  native  Irifh, 
the  greater  part  of  whem  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
his  government. 

About  this  time  the  queen  paid  the  debt  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  the  general  regret  of  the  nation ;  fhe  ac¬ 
quired,  on  account  of  the  meeknefs  of  her  difpofi- 
tion,  the  epithet  of  the  good  queen  Anne;  and 
Richard  was  fo  deeply  affeCted  with  her  death,  that 
he  was  for  fome  time  inconfolable  ;  nor  could  he 
ever  after  bear  the  light  of  the  palace  of  Sheen, 

where  ftie  expired. 

While  the  king  was  thus  laudably 
A.  D,  1395*  empi0yecl  jn  Ireland,  the  regent  fum¬ 
moned  a  parliament  at  Weftminfler,  and  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter  was  fent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
crown  in  this  "affembly,  who  being  informed  of  the 
king’s  proceedings,  were  fo  pleaied  with  his  con¬ 
duct,  that  they  granted  a  fubfidy  for  finifning  the 
redu&ion  of  that  country.  During  this  fellion,  a 
remonft ranee  was  prefented  by  the  Lollards,  w'ho 
were  become  fo  numerous  and  confident,  as  to 
preach,  write,  and  openly  declaim  againft  the  efla- 
blifhed  religion.  Protected  by  fome  powerful  no¬ 
blemen,  they  impeached  the  morals  and  doctrines  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  writing,  containing  the  articles  of 
the  charge,  was  brought  into  the  houfe  by  Sir 
Thomas  Latimer,  Sir  Richard  Story,  and  other 
members,  who  had  adopted  their  principles.  The 
archbifnop  of  York,  and  bifhop  of  London,  alarmed 
at  this  prclumptuous  behaviour,  went  over  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  they  inveighed  againft  the  Lollards  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  church  and  (fate,  and  wrought  fo  effectually 


on  the  mind  of  Richard,  that  he  declined  his  drftgn 
of  reducing  Ireland,  and  returning  to  England  u  irh 
a  view  to  crufh  thefe  innovating  reformers.  On 
his  arrival,  they  were  threatened  with  death,  if  they 
continued  to  propagate  their  tenets,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Oxford  was  ordered  to  expel  all  thofe  who 
were  fufpeefted  of  favouring  them.  The  next  fub- 
jeCt  that  came  under  the  confideration  of  Richard 
and  his  council,  was  the  appointment  of  a  pre- 
fumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  the  queen  having  died 
without  iffue.  Richard  had,  previous  to  his  de¬ 
parture,  declared  Edmund  Mortimer,  fon  and  heir 
to  Roger  earl  of  Marche,  fucceffor  to  the  crown; 
but  the  ambition  of  Glouceflerand  Lancaftcr  would 
doubtlefs  have  prevented  this  appointment  ever 
taking  place.  In  order  to  prevent  civil  diffenfions, 
the  king  was  advifed  to  engage  in  a  fecond  mar¬ 
riage,  and  his  council  propofing  Ifabella,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  French  king,  Charles  VI.  as  a  fuit- 
able  confort,  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  the  bifhop 
!  of  St.  David’s,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Notting¬ 
ham,  the  lord  Beaumont,  and  Willa  le  Scroop, 
were  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  France,  to 
demand  that  princefs  in  marriage,  for  Richard. 
They  were  inftrudted  to  infill  on  a  confiderabic  por¬ 
tion,  and  to  offer  ten  thoufand  marks  a  year  for  her 
jointure.  When  this  propoial  was  laid  before  the 
council  of  France,  fome  of  the  members  hinted  at 
the  inconfiftence  of  treating  of  a  marriage  previous  , 
to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  wifely  obferved,  it  was  the  mod  probable 
expedient  to  effetft  and  confolidate  an  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Through  the  powerful  influence  of  this  no¬ 
bleman,  the  ambaffadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  the  king  favouring  the  propofal,  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  A'  treaty  was  immediately  fet  on  foot,  and 
the  articles  having  been  difeuffed  by  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  Richard 
fhould  marry  the  princefs  Ifabella,  and  receive  with 
her  a  portion  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  franks  in 
gold,  at  yearly  payments  ;  that  he  fhould  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  his  own 
hereditary  pretenfions,  or  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  ; 
that  the  truce  fhould  be  prolonged  for  five  and 
twenty  years;  and  that  the  king  of  France  fhould 
affift  him  againft  his  rebellious  fubjedls.  Thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  being  ratified,  the  young  princefs  only  feven 
years  old,  was  ftiled  queen  of  England,  and  married 
b”  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Richard’s  proxy. 

This  negociation  and  alliance  with  ,  n  , 
Charles  being  concluded,  Richard  de-  '  •  39  • 

termined  to  go  over  to  the  continent,  and  efpoufe 
the  princefs  in  perfon.  Both  kings  met  under  a 
pavilion  fuperbly  decorated,  between  Ardes  and 
Calais,  each  with  a  fplendid  retinue  ;  where  the 
nuptials  were  folemnized,  and  the  treaty  figned  to 
their  mutual  fatisfa&ion.  But  this  confederacy 
with  France  gave  offence  to  the  Englifh,  who  had 
contracted  a  violent  antipathy  againft  that  nation. 
Gloucefter  told  the  king,  it  would  have  been  more 
advifeable  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  what  England 
had  loft  in  France,  by  a  vigorous  war,  than  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  a  crown,  that  had  always 
gained  greater  advantages  by  treaties  with  England, 
than  by  its  arms.  The  public  diffarisfa&ion  was 
increafed  by  the  reftitution  of  Chcrburgto  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  of  Breft  to  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
for  which  the  king  received  an  inconfiderable  fum, 
and  lavifhed  it  away  in  necdlefs  expences.  The 
duke  of  Gloucefter  was  fo  difpleafed  with  this  mea- 
fure,  that  he  upbraided  his  nephew  in  fevere  terms, 
to  which  Richard  replied  in  a  manner  that  fhewed 
he  was  greatly  offended.  He  afterwards  com¬ 
plained  to  the  dukes  of  Lancaftcr  and  York,  that 
Gloucefter  took  upon  him  to  controul  his  aftions, 
and  dropped  fome  exprefftons,  which  made  them 
think,  he  fufpe&cd  all  three  of  forming  ill  defigns 
againft  him.  The  two  princes  profeffed  their  un- 
b  fhaken 
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fhaken  loyalty,  and  obfcrved,  they  did  not  queflion 
but  that  the  duke  their  brother  was  equally  loyal, 
though  his  hafty  temper  made  him  fometimes  (peak 
with  too  much  warmth.  Richard  endeavoured  to 
employ  thefe  his  two  uncles  as  tools  of  his  refent- 
ment  againft  Gloucefter,  but  they  declined  all  con¬ 
cern  in  any  defign  againft  the  life  of  their  own 
brother,  and  retired  to  their  country  feats  to  avoid 
all  fufpicion  and  cenfure.  Sir  Thomas  Piercy, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  alfo  with¬ 
drew  from  court,  which  was  now  entirely  devoted 
to  riot  and  luxury.  Richard,  a  Have  to  pleafure, 
was  incapable  of  applying  himfel!  to  bufinefs  ;  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  favourites,  on  whom  he  pro- 
fufely  lavifhed  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the 
grants  of  the  people  ;  and  ful lying  the  dignity  of 
his  rank  by  admitting  perfons  oi  very  mean  condi¬ 
tion  to  his  familiarity  ;  thereby  rendering  himfelf 
totally  unworthy  of  wearing  the  Englifh  crown. 
He  was  alfo  at  this  time  left  to  the  diredion  of  un¬ 
experienced,  hot  brained  counfellors,  whoperfuaded 
him  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  during  the  exigence 
of  Gloucefter  ;  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  count  of  St.  Pol,  a  Freneh  nobleman,  who 
came  to  vifit  the  young  queen  of  England. 

Gloucefter  was  too  confiderable  a  fubjed,  and  too 
popular  to  be  taken  off'  by  any  fhevv  of  juftice,  and 
his  brothers  were  too  well  affected  to  his  merit  and 
perfon,  to  be  unconcerned  fpedators  of  his  dan¬ 
ger  ;  recourfe  was  therefore  had  to  a  more  probable 
expedient.  Richard  having  determined  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  his  uncle,  to  effed  this  he  condelcended 
to  be  himfelf  an  accomplice  in  his  murder.  The 
duke  was  then  in  Plafhy,  one  of  his  feats  in  Eilex, 
without  the  lead  fufpicion  of  any  attempt  againft 
his  life.  Having  always  maintained  the  appearance 
of  affedion  for  his  uncle,  on  a  fummer  evening  he 
paid  him  a  vifit,  and  was  received  by  the  duke  and 
duchefs  with  all  the  endearing  marks  of  hofpitality. 
Richard  was  mean  enough  to  partake  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  from  the  very  perfon  he  intended  to  be¬ 
tray.  During  fupper  he  told  the  duke,  that  he 
wanted  to  confult  him  .on  fome  very  important 
affairs,  and  defired  he  would  accompany  him  to 
London,  where  a  council  was,  as  he  pretended, 
to  be  held  in  the  morning.  The  duke,  not  fufped 
ing  the  leaft  treachery,  very  readily  obeyed,  and 
fet  out  with  the  king,  attended  only  by  four  or  five 
domeftics.  An  ambufh  having  been  placed  on  the 
road  near  Epping-forcft,  when  they  came  near 
it,  the  king  putting  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  rode  off 
at  full  gallop,  and  before  the  duke  of  Gloucefter 
could  overtake  him,  he  was  furrounded  by  armed 
horfemen,  who  arrefted  him  in  the  king’s  name, 
conveyed  him  inftantly  to  the  river,  and  put  him 
on  board  a  fhip,  which  inftantly  fet  fail,  and  arrived 
at  Calais  the  next  day.  This  treacherous  tranfac- 
tion  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  his 
friends,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  came  to 
court  the  next  morning,  purfuant  to  the  king’s  in¬ 
vitation,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  danger.  But 
foon  after  their  arrival,  they  were  arrefted,  together 
with  lords  Cobham  and  Cheney,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  This  event  blew  up  again  the  flames 
of  difeontent  among  the  people,  who  confidered  the 
imprifoned  lords  as  their  protedors  and  deliverers ; 
and  a  genenl  rebellion  would  doubtlefs  have  been 
the  confcquence,  had  not  Richard,  with  remarkable 
prudence  lffued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  the 
lords  were  arrefted  in  confcquence  of  a  frefh  infor¬ 
mation  againft  them,  and  that  they  fhould  be  tried 
before  their  peers,  during  the  next  feflions  of  par¬ 
liament  fumrnoned  to  meet  at  Nottingham  on  the. 
firft  of  Auguft.  Accordingly  311  appeal  for  high 
treafon  was  bioughr  in  againft  the  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cefter  and  his  confederates,  by  the  earls  of  Rutland, 
Kent,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham,  Somerfet,  and 
Salilbury,  the  lord  Spencer,  and  William  Scroop, 


I  the  chamberlain  of  the  houfhold.  After  having 
read  and  confidered  the  bill,  the  appealed  lords 
were  indulged  with  time  till  the  fourteenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  prepare  anfwers  to  the  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  exhibited  againft  them.  The  fufpenfe, 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  diftrefs  of  the  nation  were 
incteafed,  when  it  was  underftood  how  great,  how 
good,  how  fair  in  eflimation,  the  impeached  perfons 
were  confidered.  They  were  almoft  all  of  them 
connected  either  by  biood  or  alliance,  with  every 
member  of  the  houle  ;  fo  that  Richard  was  afraid  to 
truli  them  with  his  bloody  purpofc,  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter.  He  therefore  firft  endeavoured 
to  extort  a  confeflion  from  him  by  the  afliftance  of 
William  Reck  hi  11,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas.  Th is  perfon  had  a  commiflion  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  duke  at  Calais,  and  Richard  hoped  that 
the  fubtle  lawyer,  by  tampering  with  the  heat  and 
impatience  of  his  temper,  would  extort  from  him 
particulars  upon  which  an  accufacion  might  be 
grounded.  But  Gloucefter  feems  to  have  been  fo 
very  open  and  ingenious  on  his  examination,  that 
the  refult  did  not  anfwer  the  intention  of  finding 
him  guilty.  ^Richard  therefore  fent  orders  to  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  governor  of  Calais,  that  the 
duke  fhould  be  privately  difpatched.  On  receiving 
this  order,  the  earl  was  fo  (hocked  at  the  intended 
treachery,  that  he  abiolutely  refufed  to  obey.  But 
being  threatened  by  Richard  with  death,  in  cafe  of 
refufal,  the  earl  fecrctly  connived  at  the  bafe  affaf- 

Ilination.  We  are  informed,  that  the  duke  was 
taken  out  of  the  caftle  of  Calais,  and  carried  to  an 
adjacent  inn  by  four  ailafiins,  Hail,  Lovetoft, 
Serle  and  Francis,  who  were  all  fworn  to  fecrecy. 
Lomoft  carried  the  duke  to  an  inner  apartment, 
where  he  informed  him  of  the  king’s  command. 
The  duke,  who  expected  nothing  lels  than  death, 
anfwered,  without  the  leaft  emotion,  that  he  would 
readily  fubmit,  and  leave  his  death  to  be  revenged 
by  his  country.  They  then  threw  him  on  a  fmall 
bed,  where  they  fmothered  him  between  two  fea¬ 
ther  beds.  This  horrid  tranfadion  being  over,  they 
ftripped  the  body,  placed  it  in  the  bed,  and  it 
was  pretended  that  the  duke  died  of  an  apoplexy. 
Thus  fell  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cefter,  from  whofe  unworthy  fate  we  may  learn, 
how  fatal  a  taint  the  brighteft  virtues  may  receive 
from  the  flighted  failings.  That  he  was  brave, 
open,  fincere  and  patriotic,  none  can  deny  ;  but  as 
thefe  qualities  were  unhappily  blended  with  am¬ 
bition  and  a  love  of  popularity,  he  was  hurried  at 
times  into  fuch  conduct  as  entailed  on  him  the  fuf¬ 
picion  of  the  king,  and  the  hatred  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  notwithftanding  which,  he 
lived  and  died  the  friend  of  liberty,  that  particular 
glory  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  It  is  impoffiblc 
to  conceive  the  horror  which  feized  all  ranks  of 
people,  when  this  unnatural  murder  was  known, 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  determine  which  was  excited  moft, 
their  confternation  or  refentment.  But  Richard 
with  admirable  forefight,  had  taken  every  precau¬ 
tion  for  fupporting  his  deteftable  plan  of  arbitrary 
power.  Had  the  fame  vigour  and  fagacity  been 
employed  in  a  virtuous  caufe,  which  was  proftituted 
in  the  fervice  of  vice,  this  prince  might  have  lived 
with  renown,  and  died  with  glory.  The  king  had 
already  taken  all  neceffary  mcafurcs  to  have  a  par¬ 
liament  at  his  devotion,  he  having  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  changed  all  the  fherifts  of  she  kingdom,  and 
placed  in  their  room  none  but  thofe  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  be  fublervient  to  his  defign.  The  par¬ 
liament,  thus  at  his  devotion,  had  lately  paffed 
whatever  ads  the  king  was  pleafed  to  didate  :  they 
annulled  for  ever  the  commiflion  which  ufurped 
upon  the  royal  authority,  and  declared  any  attempt 
to  revive  a  like  commiflion  to  be  treafon  :  they 
abrogated  all  the  ads  which  attainted  the  king’s 
minifters,  and  which  both  the  parliament  that  had 
*  paffed 


paiTed  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  had  fworn  to 
maintain  ;  and  declared,  the  general  pardon  granted 
by  the  king  to  be  invalid,  becaufe  extorted  by  force, 
though  after  Richard  had  refumed  the  government, 
and  no  longer  lay  under  any  reftraint,  he  had  volun¬ 
tarily  confirmed  that  general  indemnity  by  procla¬ 
mation.  They  even  annulled  a  particular  pardon 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  fix  years  aftei,  undei 
pretence  that  it  was  obtained  by  furprize;  and  that 
the  king  was  not  fully  informed  ot  that  noblemans 
guilt. 

But  Richard  had  not  only  gained  over  the  par¬ 
liament  to  his  devotion;  he  had  collected  alfo  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  veterans,  and  fiationed 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  when, 
on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  two 
brothers  haftened  thither,  breathing  revenge,  he 
employed  his  favourite  Rutland  to  compromise 
matters,  on  the  principles  of  preventing  a  civil 
war.  He  accordingly  repreiented,  that  though 
Gloucefter’s  fate  was  deplorable,  it  could  not  be 
altered ;  and  that  by  endeavouring  to  revenge  it, 
they  might  deftroy  their  country.  He  afiured  them  | 
of  the  king’s  unfeigned  forrow  for  i*  at  unhappy  | 
event;  and  engaged;  in  his  majefty’s  name,  that  if  j  j 
they  would  decline  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  A 
confent  to  a  hearty  reconciliation,  they  fnould  pre-  | 
fide  in  his  councils,  and  be  intruded  with  the  foie  j 
direction  of  public  affairs.  The  immediate  refult  j 
of  this  engagement  too  plainly  evinces,  that  ambi-  ! 
tion  was  the  ruling  pafiion  of  York  and  Lancafter ;  j 
for  they  difmifiTed  their  adherents,  and  ail  difputes 
between  thofe  two  noblemen  and  the  king  fubfided.  j 
The  parliament  was  no  fooner  met,  than  ftrong 
marks  of  venality  and  corruption  appeared;  and  ; 
the  minifiry,  folicitous  only  to  procure  fuccefs  to  j 
their  meafures,  were  very  indifferent  about  the 
means  they  employed  for  that  purpofe.  Fitz  | 
William,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  brother  9 
to  Arundel,  was  then  impeached  by  the  commons  1 
for  his  concurrence  in  procuring  the  illegal  com-  « 
mifiion,  and  in ~  attainting  the  king’s  minifters.  j 
To  this  the  primate  pleaded  guilty;  but,  being  an  j 
eCclefiaftic,  the  king  was  fatisfied  with  his  being  | 
banilhed  the  realm,  and  his  temporalities  fequei-  j 
tered.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwick,  were  accufed  of  the  fame 
crimes,  and  alfo  of  having  appeared  in  arms  in  a 
hoftile  manner.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  when  j 
brought  to  the  bar,  pleaded  both  the  king’s  general 
and  fpecial  pardon;  but  this  plea  being  over¬ 
ruled,  he  was  found  guilty.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
like  wife,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  but, 
on  account  of  his  fubmifflve  behaviour,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  perpetual  banifhment  in  the  Ille  of 
Man.  In  the  mean  time  a  warrant  was  iffued  in  | 
due  form  to  the  governor  of  Calais,  commanding  j 
him  to  bring  over  his  prifoner  to  take  his  trial;  | 
but  anfwer  was  returned,  that  the  duke  of  I 
Gloucefter  had  died  of  an  apoplexy.  The  time  j 
and  circumftances  of  that  prince’s  death  appeared 
extremely  fufpicious ;  and  it  was  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  that  he  was  murdered  by  order  ot  the  king 
his  nephew  :  which  popular  opinion  was  too  well 
founded ;  for  in  the  following  reign,  undoubted 
proofs  were  produced  in  parliament  of  his  being 
difpatched  in  the  way  w'e  have  already  related ; 
and  it  evidently  appeared,  that  Richard,  appre- 
henfive  lelt  the  execution  of  fo  near  a  relation 
might  prove  dangerous,  had  thus  bafely  gratified 
his  revenge,  by  a  method  which  he  thought  would 
have  perfectly  concealed  it.  Having  received  fuch 
fubftantiai  proofs  of  fervile  obedience  from  his 
parliament,  he  exatted  from  them  an  oath,  that 
they  would  perpetually  maintain  all  the  acls  they 
had  lately  made;  and  the  feffion  concluded  with 
fome  acls  of  the  king’s  munificence,  by  the  creation 
or  advancement  of  feveral  of  his  peers.  The  earl 
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of  Rutland  was  made  duke  of  Albemarle;  the  earl 
of  Derby,  duke  of  Hereford  ;  the  earl  of  Kent, 
duke  of  Surry;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of 
Norfolk;  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  duke  of  Exeter;  - 
the  earl  of  Somerfet,  marquis  of  Dorfet ;  Ralph 
Nevil,  carl  of  Wellmoreland  ;  lord  Spencer,  earl 
of  Gloucefter;  William  Scroop,  earl  ofWiltfhire; 
and  Thomas  Piercy,  earl  of  Worceftcr.  In  the 
mean  time  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him,  prepared  to 
fuffer  its  execution,  with  all  the  fortitude  that  at¬ 
tends  confcious  virtue.  The  king  himfelf  was  mean 
enough  to  be  a  fpectator  of  this  tragic  feene,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Nottingham,  with  , 
all  the  fymptons  of  favage  exultation.  When  the 
earl  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  he  turned  to  Notting¬ 
ham,  his  fon-in-law,  and  faid,  “  My  lord,  it  would 
furely  have  better  become  you  to  have  been  abfent 
on  this  occafion  :  you  feem  to  tiiumph  in  my  fuffer- 
ings ;  but  remember,  the  time  is  coming,  when  your 
own  misfortunes  may  furnifh  the  like  triumph  to 
your  enemies.”  The  ungrateful  and  cruel  treatment 
j  of  this  gallant  nobleman,  excited  an  universal  cla- 
|  mour  among  the  people,  who  publicly  declared,  that 
|  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  His 
life  was  fpent  in  performing  a  feries  of  brave  a&ions, 
from  his  firft  entrance  on  the  ftage  of  the  world,  to 
his  magnanimous  exit.  He  had  boldly  afferted  thfe 
freedom  of  his  country,  in  opposition  to  vice,  weak- 
nefs,  and  venality;  and  with  fo  uniform  a  tenor  of. 
conduft,  that  he  was  never  known  to  defert  his  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Richard,  in  his  cooler  moments,  A  n  * 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  fate  ^  • 

of  this  gallant  earl,  who  had  performed  fo  many 
ftgnal  aeftions  in  his  fervice,  and  had  always  been  a 
fuccefsful  commander.  His  image  inceffantly 

!  haunted  the  mind  of  the  guilty  monarch,  and  the 
uneafinefs  of  his  fpirit  was  heightened  by  the  ap- 
preheniion  of  danger;  for  though  he  had  obtained 
*  all  he  required  of  his  parliament,  yet  by  his  conduct  • 
|  he  had  alienated  the  affedlions  of  the  whole  body 
1  of  the  people.  The  principal  nobility  faw  them- 
1  felves  debafed  by  the  cheapnefs  of  public  honours, 

I  and  the  admifllon  of  the  vile  and  venal  into  public 
councils.  Diviftons  foon  fprung  up  among  the 
members  of  the  new  miniflry  ;  and  Richard  was  fo 
j  far  from  difcountenancing,  that  he  encouraged 
!  them;  thinking,  as  moft  mifguided  princes  have 
I  always  done,  that  his  own  power  was  by  that  means 
rendered  of  more  decifive  weight.  At  the  fame 

I  time  he  took  every  ftep  in  his  power  for  fixing  the 
arbitrary  authority  he  had  lately  acquired,  on  a  more 
folid  bafis.  He  new  modelled  his  guards,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  them  capable  of  committing  every 
fpecies  of  cruelty,  in  order  to  fupport  the  abfolute 
power  of  the  crown.  It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe 
II  the  miferies  of  England  at  this  period.  The 
l|  Ihameful  fetters  fhe  had  forged  for  herfelf,  and 
j |  which  now  feemed  to  be  firmly  rivetted,  galled  her 
a  fenfe  of  freedom,  embittered  her  fufferings,  and 
increafed  her  afflictions.  But  calamity  at  la  It 
roufed  her  to  a  true  fenfe  of  her  fallen  ftate;  and 
liberty,  though  now  to  all  appearance  in  her  laft 
convulfive  pangs,  wrought  out  her  own  deliver¬ 
ance. 

In  a  parliament  which  met  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  January,  Richard  appeared  fo  anxious  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  their  late  aids  in  the  laft  feffion, 
that  he  not  only  obliged  the  lords  and  commons  to 
fwear  again  to  obferve  them  on  the  crofs  ot  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  but  foon  after  procured  a  bull  from  the 
pope,  in  order  to  fecure  and  eftablifh  them  for  ever. 
The  parliament,  to  keep  pace  with  the  king’s 
defires,  granted  him  a  moft  exorbitant  fubfidy  by 

(duties  on  wool,  leather,  and  wool  fells  for  life; 
alfo  a  fubfidy  of  one  tenth  and  a  half,  and  one 
fifteenth  and  a  half.  The  attainder  o:  Trefihan 
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-  and  other  judges  were  reverfed ;  and  the  anfwers, 
for  which  they  had  been  impeached,  were,  by  the 
approbation  of  the  prefent  judges,  declared  to  be 
juft  and  legal.  They  even  went  fo  far  back  as  to 
reverfe  the  attainder  of  the  two  Spencers,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  Before  their  diflblution,  they 
preferred  a  petition,  importing,  that  as  the  feffion 
had  been  fhort,  and  the  bufinefs  before  them  long 
and  difficult,  his  majefty  would  be  pleafed  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons,  who 
might  be  vefted  with  full  powers  of  parliament, 
for  hearing  and  determining  all  matters  then  de¬ 
pending  before  the  affiembly  ;  and  the  king,  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords,  agreed  to  the 
petition.  Thus  the  defpotifm  of  Richard  had  ai¬ 
med  reached  the  point  of  perfection;  and  nothing 
was  wanting,  but  to  place  him  above  the  neceflity 
of  calling  any  more  parliaments  for  the  future. 

The  firft  object  that  fell  under  this  committee, 
was  a  charge  exhibited  againft  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  by  the  duke  of  Hereford,  who  accufed  him  of 
having  fpoken  feditious  words  againft  his  majefty, 
in  a  private  converfation  between  Brentford  and 
London.  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  equally  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  was 
now  in  the  flower  of  his  age  :  he  had  neither  de¬ 
clined,  nor  courted  popularity,  and  therefore  had 
acquired  it  ;  he  had  neither  frequented,  nor  fhunned 
the  court,  and  therefore  adorned  it:  he  had  always 
kept  fair  with  the  king,  and  was  particularly  careful 
not  to  leave  the  fmalleft  ftain,  on  which  the  piercing 
eye  of  fufpjcion  could  faften  an  imputation  of  dif- 
loyalty.  His  eftmnation  of  mankind  was  founded 
upon  his  own  experience  of  their  difpofitions  and 
interefts,  without  trufting  to  profeffions  which  vamfh 
on  the  profpeeft  of  advantage,  or  to  ties  of  friend- 
ftiip  which  difiolve  by  the  breath  of  power.  He 
had  gone  too  far  in  the  late  meafures,  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  that  exceffive  caution  which  he  inherited 
from  his  anceftors.  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
a  prince  of  his  character,  would  be  fond  of  forming 
any  connections  but  with  fuch  as  he  knew  he  could 
truft.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  alfo  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank,  and  diftinguifhed  courage  ;  but  his 
manners  were  unpolifhed,  and  without  a  fteady 
virtue  to  recommend  them.  He  had  never  been 
greatly  courted  by  any  party  ;  and  therefore  think¬ 
ing  himfclf  flighted  by  all,  he  had  attached  himfelf 
to  the  king,  from  whom  he  received  an  increafe  of 
dignity,  but  no  degree  of  confidence.  Both  he 
and  the  duke  of  Hereford,  had  formerly  been 
deeply  engaged  in  that  oppofition,  which  Richard 
always  considered  as  an  unpardonable  crime  ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  refent- 
ment.  Both  being  in  the  fame  fituation,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  perfuaded  that  they  could  be  fafe 
only  by  uniting  their  interefts.  He  was  imprudent 
enough  to  propofe  this  coalition  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford,  who  received  it  with  great  difguft.  He 
knew  the  character  and  difpofition  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  too  well,  to  embark  with  him  in  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  coalition  :  he  even  fufpedted  thet  the  pro- 
pofal  had  been  fecretly  dictated  by  his  enemies' at 
court;  and  therefore,  in  prefence  of  the  king, 
charged  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  having  privately 
fpoken  to  him  many  flanderous  and  difrefpcdtful 
words  of  his  majefty,  in  relation  to  his  intending 
■to  deftroy  many  of  the  principal  nobility.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  denying  the  charge,  gave  Here-  * 
ford  the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by 
fingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
the  difpute  ordered  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
laws  of  chivalry  in  prefence  of  the  king  and  his 
whole  court.  When  the  two  noblemen  entered  the 
lifts,  and  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the 
trumpets  having  founded  a  charge  for  that  purpofe, 
the  king  ordered  their  lances  to  be  taken  away, 
and  they  returned  to  their  chairs,  according  to  the 
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ufual  ceremony  on  thefe  Occafions/1  while  his  ma¬ 
jefty  retired  to  council,  where  their  doom  was  fixed, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  effufion  of  blood,-  or  rather 
to  prevent  the  confequences  of  their  quarrel,  by 
expelling  two  of  the  mod  powerful  oppofers  of 
Richard's  tyrannical  government. .  Sir  John  Brurey 
returned  to  the  field  at  the  king’s  command  ;  and 
filence  being  enjoined  by  proclamation,  pronounced 
their  fentence  to  this  effect  ;  That  as  both  the  ap¬ 
pellant  and  defendant  had  honourably  appeared  in 
the  lifts,  their  courage  was  fufficiently  aftCrtained  ; 
and  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council  and  a 
committee  of  parliament  had  agreed,  that  the  duke 
of  Hereford  fhould,  within  fifteen  days,  depart  the 
kingdom,  and  go  into  exile  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  that  Norfolk  fhould 
bebamfhed  for  life,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  able 
to  clear  himfelf  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
This  fentence  being  pronounced,  proclamation  was 
ifiued,  that  no  perfon  fhould  prefume  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  behalf  of  either  party,  on  pain  of 
incurring'*  his  majefty’s  difpleafure.  A  fentence,  at 
once  impolitic  and  unjuft ;  perhaps  the  moft  ar¬ 
bitrary  ever  pronounced  by  a  king  6f  England  ; 
for  both  were  banifhed,  though  one  only  could  be 
guilty.  Nor  was  the  penalty  lets  fevere;  the  one 
being  for  life,  the  other  for  only  ten  years.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  con  felled  fome  pa-rt  of  the  charge, 
while  he  was  confined  at  Wind  for';  but  afterwards 
retraded  his  confeffion.  As  to  the  duke  of  Here¬ 
ford,  he  retained  his  ufual  moderation.  When  he 
waited  on  the  king  to  take  his  leave,  he  behaved 
with  fuch  fubmiffion,  that  Richard,  pleafed  with 
his  refpedfu!  deportment,  remitted  four  years  of 
his  exile,  and  gave  him  permiffion  to  continue  a 
month  at  Calais,  with  a  retinue  of  twelve  perfons. 
Both  of  thefe  noblemen  alfo  obtained  paflcs,  dA 
reeled  to  all  fovereign  powers,  for  a  kind  reception 
fuitable  to  their  rank  ;  and  in  all  writs  wherein*- 
they  were  mentioned,  the  word  exile  was  induftri- 
oufly  avoided,  and  that  of  travelling  or  peregri¬ 
nation,  iubftituted  in  its  room.  On  their  depar¬ 
ture,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  retired  to  Germany, 
where  he  foon  after  died  of  grief,  and  Hereford,  to 
France.  Richard  had  empowered  Hereford,  by 
letters  patent,  to  enter  into  immediate  poffeHioaof 
any  eftates  that  might  fall  to  him  during  his  ab- 
|  fence,  and  to  poftpone  the  homage  till  lus  re¬ 
turn. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  Scots  were  conti¬ 
nually  offering  repeated  infults  to  the  natives  of 
the  northern  counties,  which  infults  were  either 
connived  at  by  the  court,  or  terminated  by  a  truce 
haftily  concluded,  and  as  readily  broken.  At 
length  a  treaty  was  figned  under  proper  guarantees, 
confifting  of  fubje&s  inhabiting  the  Marches  that 
feparated  the  kingdoms  ;  but  nothing  was  done 
toward  effecting  a  folid  peace. 

The  power  of  Richard  at  this  .  „ 
time  was  become  very  extenfive,  and  '  r399’ 
rofe  to  an  amazing  height;  yet  refted  on  fo  nar¬ 
row  a  bafis,  that  it  tottered  with  its  own  weight. 
His  defpotifm  had  wrought  him  to  a  kind  of  frenzy 
of  pride  and  infolence,  and' the  magnificence  of 
his  court  was  fupported  by  repeated  acts  of- op- 
preffion  and  injuftice.  The  carls  of  Wiltfture, 
Bufhy,  Green,  and  Bagot,  formed  his  cabinet 
council,  where  every  thing  was  digefted,  and  came 
previoufly  determined  to  the  other  counfellors, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  approve.  Thefe 
minions  alfo  farmed  the  royal  revenues  ;  and  the 
ordinary  funds  not  an  Ever  ing  their  avaricious  p.ur- 
pofes,  exceffive  loans  were  demanded  from  every 
county.  At  the  fame  time  new  oaths  were  exacted 
from  the  fheriffs  of  counties,  by  w’hich  they  bound- 
themfelvoB  to  obey  the  king  in  all  his  arbitrary  and 
illegal  proceedings.  In  this  gloomy  feafon  of 
public  affairs,  died  John  pf  Ghent,  duke  of  Lan- 
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carter,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  his 
fon,  the  duke  of  Hereford,  in  confequence  of  his 
right  and  letters  patent,  expected  to  be  put  in 
pofleffion  of  the  eftate  and  jurifdiftion  of  his  father. 
John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  pofleffed  an  affemblage 
of  virtues  and  vices.  His  addrefs  in  bufinefs  was 
remarkable;  but  his  lending  his  name  and  authori¬ 
ty  to  Richard,  in  the  moft  unjuftifiable  acls  of  go¬ 
vernment,  does  no  honour  to  his  virtue.  His  am¬ 
bition,  however,  proved  extremely  fortunate  to 
England.  His  alliance  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  opened  an  immenfe  channel  of  trade, 
which  greatly,  though  almoft  by  infenfible  degrees, 
enriched  the  nation.  With  a  foreign  education,  and 
foreign  employments,  he  always  retained  an  Eng- 
li(h  heart,  and  imported  into  England  the  rudiments 
of  that  learning,  for  which  fhe  is  now  fo  defervedly 
celebrated.  His  court  was  magnificent  without  af¬ 
fectation,  and  himfclf  learned  without  pedantry.  So 
that  had  he  lived  under  a  prince  of  more  virtue,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  fortitude,  he  might  have  proved  as  ufeful 
a  member  of  fociety,  as  he  was  an  ornament  to  his 
country. 

When  the  fon  of  this  illuftrious  prince  left  the 
kingdom,  Richard’s  jealoufy  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  that  family  revived.  Being  informed  that 
Hereford  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  French 
king’s  uncle,  he  refolved  to  prevent  the  conclufion 
of  an  alliance  that  would  fo  much  ftrengthen  the 
duke’s  intereft  abroad ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent 
the  earl  of  Salifbury  to  Paris,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  parliamentary  commiflioners,  not  only  re- 
verfed  his  letters  patent,  but  feized  the  eftate  of 
his  late  father,  and  declared  that  his  banifhment 
Ihould  be  perpetual.  By  thefe  aCls  of  defpotic 
power  it  appeared,  that  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England  could  afford  no  fecurity  againft  the  efforts 
of  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  From  the  number  of 
great  nobility  who  had  been  banilhed,  there  was 
fcarce  a  man  left  in  the  kingdom  able  to  oppofe 
the  ufurpations  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  York 
alone  might  have  defended  the  interefts  of  the 
people;  but  he  loved  his  eafe  too  well  to  engage 
in  fuch  an  undertaking.  Richard,  therefore,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  above  all  reftraint,  paid  no  regard  to 
the  good  of  the  public  ;  and  while  his  minifters 
buffered  the  nation  to  fall  into  contempt,  every 
means  was  ufed  to  extort  money  from  the  people, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  king’s  prodigious  expenccs; 
among  the  reft,  accufations  were  brought  againft 
fuch  as  had  taken  arms  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  and  his  adherents;  and  as  their  pardon 
had  been  lately  reverfed,  feventeen  counties  were 
condemned  as  guilty  of  treafon,  and  the  eftates  of 
all  the  inhabitants  adjudged  to  the  king.  In  this 
extremity,  the  moft  wealthy  gentlemen  and  bur- 
geffes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  feizure  of  their  landed 
property,  were  obliged  to  give  blank  obligations, 
which  the  king  caufed  to  be  filled  up  with  fuch 
bums  as  he  pleafed  to  require;  and  in  thefe  bonds 
every  perfon  was  obliged,  under  great  penalties,  to 
fupport  the  ftatutes  of  the  parliament  held  at 
Shrewlbury,  and  all  the  fubfequent  aCts,  and  thus 
to  throw  themfelves  entirely  on  the  king’s  mercy. 
A  government  fo  tyrannical,  naturally  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  nation,  and  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
all  an  ardent  defire  to  free  themfelves  from  fuch  op- 
preffions. 

Young  Hereford,  now  duke  of  Lancafter,  was 
particularly  exafperated  at  this  feene  of  complicated 
iniquities.  He  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprizing 
fpirit  ;  he  had  fignalized  his  courage  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
adored  by  his  foldicrs.  Always  cool,  fedate,  and 
prudent,  he  was  confidercd  as  the  only  Engliih 
prince  that  deferved  the  public  confidence  and 
erteem.  His  misfortunes  were  lamented,  and  the 


injuries  he  had  received  complained  of  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  To  him  therefore  they  looked  up,  as 
the  only  perfon  able  to  redrefs  the  abufes  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  free  them  from  its  tyranny.  In  this 
difpofition  they  fecretly  invited  young  Henry  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  promifing  to  affift  him  in  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  lawful  inheritance,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  duke  readily  em¬ 
braced  the  invitation,  and  promifed  to  comply  with 
their  requeft ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ful¬ 
filling  his  engagements  now  prefented  itfelf.  Roger 
Mortimer,  Richard’s  epulin,  and  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  had  been  lately  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with  a 
fmall  party  of  native  Irifh;  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  rebels  to  fubjedion,  and  revenge  the 
death  of  the  preemptive  heir  to  the  crown,  refolv¬ 
ed  to  pafs  over  into  that  ifiand,  and  head  his  army 
in  perfon.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Briftol ; 
and,  after  a  fhort  paffage,  landed  at  Waterford,  at 
the  head  of  twro  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  ten 
thoufand  archers.  When  the  king  was  ready  to 
embark,  fome  fufpiciqns  being  inftilled  into  him 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  governor  of  the 
northern  counties,  he  fent  that  nobleman  pofitive 
orders  to  join  him  without  delay;  and  on  his  cxcu- 
fing  himlelf,  on  account  of  his  prefence  being  ne- 
celfary  in  thole  parts,  the  king,  without  farther 
enquiry,  pronounced  him  a  traitor,  and  ordered 
all  his  eftates  to  be  feized;  then  leaving  the  re¬ 
gency  to  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  he  fet  fail, 
leaving  his  kingdom  open  to  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  had  prudently  concealed 
his  intentions  till  the  departure  of  Richard,  of 
which  he  no  fooner  heard  than  he  fet  out  for 
Nantz  on  the  fourth  of  July,  where  he  hired  three 
fmall  veffels,  and  embarked  with  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  young  earl  of  Arundel,  lord  Cob- 
ham,  Sir  Thomas  Erpington,  Sir  Thomas  Ram- 
ftone,  and  a  retinue  of  about  fourfeore  perfons ; 
and,  after  a  fpeedy  paffage.  landing  at  Ravenfpur 
in  Yorklhire,  he  was  joined  by  the  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Weftmorcland,  the  lords  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Rofs,  Darcy,  Beaumont,  and  feveral 
gentlemen  of  diftinction,  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  vaffals  and  adherents;  and  having  pub- 
lifhed  a  rrmnifefto,  in  which  he  afferted  that  he  had 
taken  arms  only  to  obtain  fatisfaCtion  for  the  in- 
juftice  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  it  had  fuch 
an  effect,  that  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  join 
him,  fo  that  in  a  few  days  he  had  an  army  of 
fixty  thoufand  men.  The  regent  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  fo  powerful  a  body  of  mal¬ 
contents,  had  he  been  a  real  friend  to  the  tyrant. 
He  had  long  beheld,  vvith  fecret  difguft,  the  inju¬ 
ries  done  to  his  country  in  general,  and  to  his 
nephew  the  duke  of  Lancafter  in  particular;  but 
his  own  indolence,  and  the  arbitrary  difpofitions  of 
the  king,  had  hitherto  prevented  his  complaining. 
Fie  had,  however,  too  much  honour  to  betray  his 
truft  on  this  occalion,  though  not  difpleafed  at  his 
inability.  He  appointed  a  general  rendezvous  at 
St.  Albans,  and  found  the  number  of  his  forces 
amount  to  forty  thoufand  ;  but  he  focn  perceived, 
not  a  man  would  draw  his  fword  againft  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  (a  caution  this  to  all  t)  rants  not  to 
place  a  vain-confidence  in  their  army)  who,  they 
openly  affirmed,  had  been  unjuftly  banifhed,  and 
deprived  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  Nor  could 
they  bear  the  prefence  of  the  earls  of  Bufhy,  Green, 
and  Bagot,  who  farmed  the  revenues,  and  were 
univerfally  detefled  as  monfters  of  iniquity  and 
oppreffion,  and  who  had  perverred  the  king  by 
their  pernicious  counfel.  The  duke  of  York, 
therefore,  finding  it  impoffible  to  ftem  the  torrenc 
of  Henry’s  popularity,  broke  his  ftaff  of  office,  . 
and  laid  afide  all  oppofition.  In  the  mean  time 
the  march  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter’s  army  to 
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London,  was  rather  triumphal  than  hoftile.  Every 
tongue  was  bufied  in  his  praife,  every  purfe,  was 
open  to  his  wants,  every  hand  employed  in  his  de¬ 
fence.  His  affability,  his  graceful  modefty,  his 
winning  addrefs,  his  moderate  pretenfions,  and 
above  all,  his  former  fufferings,  fpoke  irrefiflibly  in 
his  favour.  The  duke  of  York  now  declared,  that 
he  would  fecond  his  nephew,  in  his  juft  requeft  of 
recovering  his  legal  patrimony.  The  two  armies 
embraced  each  other;  and  Henry  was  joyfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  citizens  of  London,  as  their  guardian 
and  deliverer.  Having  fecured  the  capital  in  his 
intereft,  he  dire&ed  his  march  to  Briftol,  which 
after  a  feint  reliftance,  was  obliged  to  furrender  at 
difcretion.  The  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  Sir  John  Bufhy, 
and  Sir  Henry  Green,  who  had  taken  fefuge  there, 
were  led  out  to  immediate  execution,  at  the  impor¬ 
tunate  requeft  of  the  people. 

The  king  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  this 
infurre&ion,  than  he  haftened  over  from  Ireland, 
and  landed  at  Milford-haven  with  a  body  of  twenty 
thoufand  men.  When  arrived  at  Carmarthen,  he 
received  a  particular  detail  of  Lancafter’s  amazing 
progrefs,  the  death  of  his  Favourites,  the  furrender 
of  his  forts,  the  revolt  of  his  cities,  and  the  defection 
of  his  fubjeds.  His  foldiers  alfo,  like  the  reft  of 
their  comrades,  were  fo  ftrongly  infeded  with  the 
prevalent  opinion  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Lan¬ 
cafter,  that  his  army  melted  away  like  fnow  before 
the  fun  ;  and  Richard  foon  perceived  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  meet  the  enemy.  Diftraded  with  a 
variety  of  thoughts,  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn, 
what  courfe  to  purfue.  Wavering  and  irrefolute, 
he  knew  not  whom  to  truft,  or  whom  to  fear.  At 
length  he  determined  to  take  refuge  in  Wales. 
Accordingly  he  retired  with  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Surry,  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  and  a  few  other  at¬ 
tendants,  to  Conway-Caftle  ;  propofing  to  take  the 
lirft  opportunity  of  efcaping  to  Ireland  or  France, 
and  there  wait  for  fome  favourable  crifis  of  reco¬ 
vering  his  crown,  which  he  was  now  incapable  of 
defending.  Finding  himfelf  in  this  forlorn  condi¬ 
tion,  in  a  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  fanduary, 
without  the  leaft  profped  of  being  able  to  defend 
himfelf,  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  attempted  to  efcape 
he  fhould  fall  in  the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace, 
who  gave  him  too  many  proofs  of  their  hatred. 
In  this  extremity,  he  refolved  $o  throw  himfelf 
upon  the  generality  of  his  enemy,  and  fent  the  duke 
ot  Exeter  about  an  accommodation,  and  the 
duke  of  Surry  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him  in 
this  embafly,  which  proved  very  unfortunate,  for 
they  were  both  detained  as  prifoners  at  Chefter.  In 
this  interval  the  king  was  deferted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Piercy,  lord  fte.ward  of  his  houfhold,  who  refigned 
his  office,  and  declared  his  refolution  to  join  the 
duke  of  Lancafter.  Henry  apprehenfivc  that 
Richard  meditated  an  efcape,  confulted  with  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  the  latter  fhould 
be  fent  to  Conway-caftle,  with  propofals  to  amufe 
the  king,  and  if  polfible,  perfuade  him  to  put  his 
perfon  into  the  duke's  hands.  Northumberland 
advanced  with  a  fcledt  number  of  troops  to  Conway 
river,  whence  he  fent  a  herald  to  Richard,  defiring 
a  fafe  condud:  for  himfelf  only ;  which  being 
granted,  he  went  to  the  caftle,  and  being  admitted 
into  the  king’s  prefence,  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
Henry,  that  a  parliament  might  be  immediately 
fummoned,  to  reverfe  his  fentence  of  banifhment, 
and  reftore  him  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  eftate  ;  that 
the  dukes  of  Surry  and  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Sahlbury, 
and  biihop  of  Carlille,  ftiould  be  brought  to  trial, 
together  with  all  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  Richard,  who 
owned  that  he  was  both  unworthy  and  weary  of 
royalty,  agreed  to  this  propofal,  yet  not  without 
ftgns  ol  diftruft.  But  the  earl  declared,  in  the 
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name  of  his  principal,  that  he  fhould  be  reftored  to 
all  the  prerogatives  of  royal  dignity  ;  that  Henrv 
had  fworn  to  fulfil  the  articles  with  the  utmoft 
punctuality,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  ready  to  take 
the  fame  oath.  The  king  was  diffident  of  the  fin- 
cerity  of  this  ambaifador,  yet  was  perfuaded  to  truft 
him  upon  his  oath,  which  he  took  in  the  mod  fo- 
lemn  manner.  Richard  then  ordered  him  to  ride  on 
before,  and  declared  his  intention  of  following  him 
to  Flint-caftle,  where  he  fhould  be  nearer  the  duke, 
to  treat  about  an  accommodation.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  received  a  meffage  by  the  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  lord  Thomas 
Piercy,  that  the  duke  was  coming  from  Chefter  to 
wait  upon  his  majefty.  Henry  came  to  him  the  next 
day,  and  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  faluta- 
tion  of  “  Coufin  of  Lancafter,  you  are  welcome.” 
The  duke,  bowing  three  times  to  the  ground,  re¬ 
plied,  “  My  lord  the  king,  I  am  come  fooner  than 
you  appointed,  becaufe,  according  to  the  general 
voice  of  your  people,  you  have  governed  for  this 
one  and  twenty  years  with  great  rigour  and  impru¬ 
dence,  fo  that  they  cannot  but  difapprove  your  con¬ 
duit:  but  if  it  pleafe  God,  I  will  help  you  to  go¬ 
vern  them  better  for  the  future.”  To  which  the 
king  only  replied,  “  Fair  Coufin,  fince  it  pleafes 
you,  it  pleafes  us  likewife.”  In  a  few  days  after 
the  duke  fet  out  with  his  royal  captive  for  London, 
who,  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey,  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  hear  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  add  in¬ 
ful  ts  to  his  mifery,  and  heap  curfes  on  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Henry  made  his  entrance  into  London 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  cried 
our,  “  Long  live  Henry,  the  noble  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  our  worthy  friend  and  glorious  deliverer.” 
Richard  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  duke 
took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John  in  the  fuburbs. 

That  no  time  might  be  loft,  a  parliament  was 
fummoned  to  meet  at  Weftminfter.  In  a  conference 
Henry  held  with  his  friends,  previous  to  their 
aftcmbling,  on  the  manner  how  they  (hould  proceed, 
it  was  refolved  to  place  him  on  the  throne  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  might  be  effected  was  the 
fource  of  various  opinions.  Some  were  for  his 
taking  poffeffion  upon  Richard’s  refigning  the 
crown.  Others  thought  the  refignation  too  con- 
ftrained  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  right,  efpecially 
as  a  nearer  heir  than  Henry  being  then  alive.  This 
was  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche,  the  fon  of 
Roger,  who  had  been  declared  Richard’s  prelump- 
tive  fucceffor,  he  being  defeended  from  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  the  third  fon  of  Edward  III.  whereas 
Henry  was  the  fon  of  John,  Lionel’s  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  and  thus  the  duke  of  Lancafter  could  claim 
no  right  to  the  crown  by  Richard’s  refignation. 
It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  Richard  fhould  be 
formally  depofed  by  parliament,  and  the  duke 
eledted  by  the  fame  authority.  This  opinion  was 
not  without  its  difficulties,  as  it  aferibed  to  the  par¬ 
liament  a  power  to  difpofe  of  the  crown,  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
next  heir,  who  might  have  done  nothing  to  weaken 
his  title.  After  many  debates,  the  duke  of  York 
propofed  to  unite  thefe  feveral  opinions  by  three 
ways  i  that  Richard  fhould,  in  the  firft  place,  be 
obliged  to  refign  the  crown  ;  that  the  parliament 
fhould  immediately  proceed  to  depofe  him  ;  and 
that  then,  the  crown  being  declared  vacant,  the 
fame  parliament  fhould  in  confideration  of  the  duke 
of  Lancafter's  great  fervices,  adjudge  to  him  the 
throne,  by  their  fupreme  authority.  This  opinion 
was  unanimoufly  approved  ;  but  the  very  expedient 
which  was  then  thought  requifite  to  reftore  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  proved  a  fource  of  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities,  in  which  the  nation  was  afterwards  in¬ 
volved.  For  the  defendants  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  propofed  this  opinion,  found  it  to  their  intereft 
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to  maintain,  with  fire  and  fword,  that  this  parlia¬ 
ment  had  exceeded  their  power,  in  thus  transferring 
the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter.  Agreeable  to 
thefe  refolutions,  Henry,  duke  of  Lancafter,  repaue 
to  the  Tower,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  lords, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  the  day  before  the  open¬ 
in'1-  of  parliament,  when  Richard,  in  the  prefence 
of^thefe  nobles,  delivered  up  the  crown  and  lcepter, 
with  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty  ;  and  even  by  an 
inftrument  figned  with  his  own  hand,  confeflfed  him- 
felf  unworthy  and  unfit  to  govern  any  longer,  and 
that  he  freed  his  fubje&s  from  their  oaths  of  fealty, 
homage,  and  obedience.  After  this  ceremony  was 
fini fhed,  he  defired  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and 
bifhop  of  Hereford,  to  acquaint  the  eftates  of  the 
realm,  that  he  wifhed  his  coufin  Lancafter  might  be 
chofen  his  fucceffor :  at  the  fame  time  he  drew  his 
fignet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
duke,  as  his  teftimony  of  good-will,  which  he  defired 
they  would  alfo  communicate  to  the  parliament. 

Next  day  the  two  bilhops  declared  the  king’s 
melfage,  and  produced  the  inftrument  of  refigna- 
tion,  which  being  read  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  was 
admitted  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  both  houfes ; 
but  as  this,  according  to  the  meafures  before  con¬ 
certed,  did  not  appear  fufficient,  a  charge  of  thirty- 
three  articles  againft  the  king,  was  prefented  to  the 
alfembly.  Thefe  articles  being  afterwards  drawn 
up,  contained  the  reafons  of  his  depofition,  and 
were  received  with  general  approbation.  The  only 
perfon  who  offered  to  fpeak  in  defence  of  Richard, 
was  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  who  with  great  (Length 
of  judgment  pointed  out  the  injuftice  of  the  charge  ; 
adding,  that  however  the  nation  might  ad  right  in 
depofing  the  mifguided  Richard,  no  reafon  could 
be  offered  for  taking  the  crown  from  his  lawful 
fucceffor,  who  was  confeftedly  innocent :  but  this 
fpeech  was  fo  far  from  producing  the  defired  effed, 
that  it  brought  down  upon  the  bifhop  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  whole  affembly,  by  whofe  order  he  was 
immediately  taken  into  cuftody,  and  fent  prifoner  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  The  prince  being  thus 
depoied,  and  the  throne  declared  vacant,  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  after  crofting  himfelf  on  the 
forehead,  claimed  the  crown  :  building  his  preter- 
lions  on  his  being  defended  from  Henry  III.  and  the 
right  he  received  from  God,  by  the  afliftance  of  his 
relations  and  friends,  for  the  recovery  of  the  realm 
of  England,  Which  was  upon  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion.  The  parliament  took  care  not  to  examine  his 
claim  too  clofely,  and  therefore,  without  any  regard 
to  the  earl  of  Marche,  it  was  decreed,  that  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  fhould  be  proclaimed  king  of 
'England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland. 

As  by  the  depofition  of  Richard,  the  parliament 
was  diilblvcd,  it  was  neceffary  to  fuminon  a  new 
one  ;  and  in  fix  days  after,  Henry,  without  any  new 
c  led  ion,  called  together  the  fame  members ;  and 
this  affembly  was  employed  in  reverfing  every 
thing  done  by  the  oppofite  party.  All  the  acts 
which  had  patted  in  the  parliament  where  Gloucefter 
prevailed,  and  which  had  been  abrogated  by 
Richard,  were  again  eftablifhed  :  all  thofe  of  the 
laft  parliament  of  Richard,  though  confirmed  by  a 
papal  bull,  were  abrogated.  The  anfwers  of  the 
judges,  which  ohe  parliament  had  annulled,  but 
which  load  been  approved  by  a  new  parliament,  and 
new  judges,  were  here  a  feepnd  time  condemned  : 
and  the  peers  who  had  received  higher  titles  for 
accufing  Gloucefter,  Arundel,  and  Warwick,  were 
ft  ripped  of  their  new  honours.  Soon  after  thefe 
tranfactions,  the  carl  of  Northumberland  made  a 
motion  in  the  houfeof  peers,  relating  to  the  depofed 
monarch,  and  afked,  that  fince  Henry  was  refolved 
to  fpare  his  life,  what  advice  they  would  give  for 
his  future  treatment,  when  the  lords  replied  unani- 
moufty,  that  he  fhould  be  confined  in  fome  lecret 
place,  under  a  fecure  guard*  and  deprived  all  com¬ 


merce  with  his  friends  or  partizans,  on  which  he 
was  removed  from  the  tower  to  Pontefract -caftle. 

The  manner  of  Richard’s  death,  though  varioufly 
related,  is  one  of  thofe  fecrets,  which  the  eye  of  the 
moft  penetrating  and  fagacious  hiftorian  has  not 
been  able  to  difcover.  It  has  been  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  Sir  Piers  Exton,  and  eight  of  his 
guards  fell  upon  him,  when  the  king  wrefting  a 
pole  axe  from  one  of  them,  defended  himfelf  with 
fuch  bravery,  that  he  laid  four  of  them  dead  at  his 
feet;  on  which  Exton  coming  behind  him,  and 
getting  up  on  a  chair,  difeharged  fuch  a  blow  on 
his  head,  as  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Others  fay 
he  was  ffarved  to  death,  and  that  he  had  lived  a 
fortnight  without  food,  before  he  reached  the  end 
of  hi?  miferies.  Thefe  being  mere  fuppofitions, 
may  we  not  fuppofe  in  our  turn,  that  vexation, 
grief,  clofe  confinement,  infults,  and  a  manner  ol 
living  the  reverfe  of  voluptuoufnefs,  to  which  he 
had  been  accuftomed,  were  the  inftruments  that 
brought  this  youthful  monarch  to  an  untimely  end; 
and  This  conjecture  is  confident  with  the  authentic 
account  we  have  of  his  body  being  brought  to 
London,  and  expofed  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  to  the 
eyes  and  infpection  of  every  obferver,  and  that  no 
marks  of  violence  were  found  upon  it.  This  much 
wc  may  with  truth  affirm,  Richaid  If.  jon  of  tne 
brave  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  and  grandfon  to 
Edward  III.  was  cut  off  by  a  fudden  ftroke  of 
death,  which  his  own  weak  conduct  occafioned,  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  being  only  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his 
reign  ;  and  was  the  XXXth  king  of  England  from 
Egbert  I.  He  left  no  pofterity,  either  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  ;  though  he  was  twice  married  ;  firft  to 
Anne  of  Luxemburg,  After  to  the  emperor  Win- 
ceflaus;  and  afterwards  to  Ifabella  of  France, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  but  his  marriage  with  this 
laft  princefs  was  never  confummated. 

This  period,  like  thofe  preceding  it,  furnifh  us 
with  few  particulars  relative  to  learning,  or  the 
arts,  adapted  to  excite  our  curioftty  or  our  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  a  proud,  warlike, 
and  ignorant  nobility,  encouraged  only  thofe  arts, 
which  proclaimed  their  dignity,  or  contributed  to 
their  fecurity.  They  were  magnificent  without 
tafte,  and  pompous  without  elegance.  Rich  plate, 
even  to  the  enamelling  on  gold,  rich  fluffs,  and  cu¬ 
rious  armour,  were  carried  to  excefs,  while  their 
chairs  were  mere  pedeftals,  their  cloaths  incum¬ 
brances  ;  and  they  knew  no  ufe  of  fteel,  but  as  it 
ferved  for  fafety  or  deftruCtion.  Their  houfes  (for 
there  was  no  medium  between  cables  and  houfesj 
implied  the  dangers,  not  the  fweets  of  fociety  ;  and 
whenever  peace  left  them  at  leifure  to  think  of 
modes,  they  feemed  to  imagine  thatfafhion  confided 
in  disfiguring  the  human  body,  inflead  of  delay¬ 
ing  its  graces.  While  the  men  wore  fhoes  fo  long 
and  pointed,  that  they  were  forced  to  fupport  the 
points  by  chains  from  their  middle ;  the  ladies 
created  fuch  pyramids  on  their  heads,  that  the  face 
became  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  fciences  alfo 
were  abforbed  in  the  myfteries  of  theology,  and 
learning  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy,  who  gene¬ 
rally  employed  their  talents  in  ufelefs,  and  often 
ridiculous  fpeculations.  Some  indeed  ftudied  phy- 
fic,  but  in  fo  ft  range  and  imperfect  a  manner,  that 
every  epidemical  diftemper,  which  refitted  their 
injudicious  method  of  practice,  became  a  real 
plague,  and  fweptaway  multitudes  of  people. 

Some  difeoveries  were  however  made,  and  fome 
extraordinary  characters  tfourifhed,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  It  fometimes  happens  that  in  the  darkeft 
nights  of  ignorance  and  error,  fome  bright  liar,  of 
uncommon  luftre  darts  the  beams  of  genius  amidft 
the  horrid  gloom.  Roger  Bacon  was  a  genius  of 
this  kind,  and  born  for  the  inftruction  of  the  human 
fpecies  ;  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  knew  not  his 
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merit.  He  was  a  Francifcan  friar  at  Oxford,  and  I  j 
ftiled  Doflor  mirabihs ,  for  his  great  learning,  and  |  j 
by  the  common  people,  the  Conjuror,  on  account  I 
of  his  inventions.  He  difcovered  the  telefcope, 
burning  glafs,  camera  obfcura,  gunpowder,  the 
tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  leveral  other  particu¬ 
lars,  known  only  to  himfelf.  Future  times,  and 
future  artifts,  have  claimed  the  difcoveries  made  by  i 
Bacon.  A  greater  genius  in  mechanics  had  not  * 
then  arofe  fince  the  days  of  Archimedes.  But  all 
his  merit  could  not  proted  him  againfi  the  barba¬ 
rous  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
perfecuted  by  an  enthufiaftic  clergy,  at  a  time  J 
when  philofophy  had  made  lefs  progrefs  than  any 
other  branch  of  learning,  and  when  geometry  and 
aftronomy  were  branded  with  the  odious  ftigma  of  ! 
necromancy.  He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  jj 

1 292' 

In  the  year  1237,  water  was  firft  conveyed  into  j 
the  city  of  London  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  from  s 
fprings  in  the  manor  of  Tyburn  ;  but  the  infant  | 
artilts  of  that  age  were  forty-eight  years  in  com-  | 
p.leting  that  ufeful  work  ;  the  great  conduit  in  j 
Cheapfidc,  built  of  ftone,  and  furnifhed  with  I 
cifterns,  lined  with  lead,  not  being  finillied  till  the  I 
year  1285. 

The  noble  difcovery  of  the  mariner’s  compafs 
was  made  about  the  year  1302  ;  but  the  perfon  to 
whom  we  owe  that  valuable  acquifition  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known :  but  though  the  Englifh  lay  no  claim 
to  the  difcovery,  they  wrere  inventors  of  the  box  in 
which  the  magnetical  needle  is  fufpended,  a  contri¬ 
vance  whereby  it  is  always  kept  in  an  horizontal 
pofition. 

The  art  of  weaving  received  very  confiderable 
improvements  during  this  period,  by  the  great  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  our  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
fadures  by  Edward  III.  and  the  twTo  fucceeding 
reigns.  The  art  of  painting  alfo  began  to  be 
efteemed,  which  was  chiefly  performed  on  board  or 
glafs. 

In  the  year  1344,  the  firft  regular  gold  coins  were 
ftruck  in  the  kingdom,  of  three  different  forts ;  one 
of  fix  (hillings  value  ;  a  fecond  of  three  (hillings  ; 
and  a  third  of  eighteen  pence.  About  the  fame 
time  alfo  the  art  of  gauging  was  invented.  The 
firft  mention  of  clocks  in  England,  was  in  the  year 
1368,  though  they  had  been  invented  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona.  s 
Themoft  remarkable  for  learning,  befides  a  few 
hiftorians  who  flourilhed  in  this  period,  were  John 
Wicklifte,  and  William  of  Wickham. 

Wickliffe  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  reformation,  he'being  the  firft  in  Europe,  who 
ventured  to  bring  religion  to  the  teft  of  fcripture, 
and  ecclefiaftical  authority.  The  aufterity  of  his 
life,  and  the  fandity  of  his  manners,  added  great 
weight  to  his  dodrine.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  labours,  and  generally  went  about  barefooted  in 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim  ;  but  we  have  already  had 
occalion  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  courfe  of  this 
reign. 

William  of  Wickham  was  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  learned  perfons  of  the  age;  and  it  appears 
that  his  great  and  ufeful  talents,  efpecially  his  (kill 
in  architedure,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
Edward  111.  He  perfuaded  that  prince  to  pull 
down  a  great  part  of  Windfor-caftle,  and  rebuild  it 
from  his  plan  in  that  plain  magnificence  in  which 
it  now  appears.  He  alfo  drew  the  plan,  and  fuper- 
intended  the  building  of  Queenborough-caftle.  He 
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was  afterwards  made  fecretary  of  (late  and  lord 
privy  feal,  and  enjoyed  other  accumulated  prefer¬ 
ments,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Win- 
chefter.  He  died  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  Sep_ 
tember,  1404. 

1  he  moft  noted  hiftorians  of  this  period  were, 

I  homas  Wikes.  His  hiftory  begins  at  thccon- 
queft,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Edward  I.  He 
was  a  canon  regular  of  Ofney,  near  Oxford  ;  and 
the  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  barons 
wars,  is  clear  and  explicit.  His  hiftory  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Hift.  Angl.  vol.  2. 

John  Brompton,  abbot  ofjoreval,  in  Yorkftiire, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  principal  tranfadions  of 
England.  It  was  publifhed  among  the  Decern 
Scriptores.  It  begins  with  the  arrival  of  St.  Au- 
guftine  the  monk,  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
Richard  I.  . 

Matthew,  a  Benedidine  monk  of  Weftminfter, 
finifhed  his  hiftory  in  the  year  1307,  and  died  foon 
after.  But  the  work  has  been  continued  by  feveral 
hands,  efpecially  by  Adam  Merimath,  a  canon  re¬ 
gular  of  St  Paul’s,  who  devoted  the  latter  part  of 
his  time  to  the  Itudy  of  Englifh  hiftory. 

Character  of  Richard  II. 

In  every  quality  the  reverfe  of  his  father,  was 
a  weak,  vain,  tyrannical,  contemptible  prince, 
and  agreeable  to  his  own  confeflion,  altogether  un¬ 
qualified  for  managing  the  reins  of  empire.  He 
was  violent  in  his  temper  ;  fond  of  oftentation, 
pomp,  idle  (hew,  and  magnificence ;  devoted  to  fa¬ 
vourites,  who  made  him  a  dupe  to  their  flattery  * 
addicted  to  pleafure,  which  made  him  a  tyrant  to 
his  people  ;  gratifications  and  pallions  the  moft  in- 
confiftent  with  prudent  ceconomy,  and  confequently 
dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  government. 
He  feems  to  have  preferred,  on  all  occafions,  his 
own  eafe  to  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  nation* 
Inftead  of  displaying  a  cordial  affedion  for  his 
people,  he  feefmed  to  glory  in  opprefling  them  ; 
nay  even  proftituted  the  very  legislature  to  gratify 
his  prefumptflous  arrogance.  He  wanted  the  dif- 
cernment  rteceffary  to  enable  him  to  chufe  a  good 
miniftry,  and  the  refolution  to  oppofe  the  meafures 
of  his  evil  counfellors,  when  they  happened  to  clalh 
with  his  own  opinion  :  yet  big  with  the  idea  of  fo- 
vereignty,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  man  ;  funk  in 
loathfome  fenfuality,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  king. 
Indeed  his  erroneous  conduct  feems  to  have  flowed 
from  the  general  fource  of  moral  evil,  that  of  in¬ 
attention  to  the  grand  delign  of  rational  exiftence, 
which  is  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  When  Richard  found  means  to  gain  the 
commons  to  his  intereft,  and  to  contrada  formid¬ 
able  alliance  with  France,  prerogative  weighed 
down  the  conftitution.  But  by  extending  his  powe** 
to  the  utmoft  boundaries  of  arbitrary  fway,  the 
commons  again  deferted  him,  and  he  became  the 
vidim  of  his  own  folly.  Richard  is  a  memorable 
inftance  of  the  power  of  habit  over  the  human 
mind  ;  and  his  hard  fate  fpeaks  to  the  living  ;  and 
bids  them  remember  it  as  an  eternal  warning,  tp 
prefer  public  good  to  private  humour  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  it  reminds  them,  that  they  are  only 
ftewards  in  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  that  however 
they  may  plume  themfelves  upon  the  ftratagems  of 
refined  policy,  one  truth  in  fpite  of  human  pride 
will  remain  eternally  the  fame,  namely ;  That  virtue 
alone  is  true  nobility. 
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Henry  duke  of  Lane  after,  furnamed  Bolingbroke,  is  crowned  king  of  England;  notwithfianding  Mortimer ,  earl  of 
Marche  had  a  preferable  title— His  reign  continually  diflurbed  by  infurreSions ,  which  he  finds  means ,  in  the 
end  to  ’[upprefs— Perfection  againft  the  Lollards ,  in  which  William  Sawtree  is  burned  for  herefy,  being  the  firjl 
perfon  who  fuffered  on  account  of  religion— Firft  infur  rebhon  in  England  by  the  earl  of  Kent  and  others  - Second , 
In  Wales  bv  O  wen  Glendour— Third,  in  England  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland— The  battle  of  Shrewfbury 
—The  archbijhop  of  York  and  earl  of  Nottingham  take  arms— The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  lord  Bar dolf  de¬ 
feated  and  fiain— War  with  France  and  Scotland:  not  dijlinguifhed  by  any  confulcrable  adlions — James,  fon  of 
Robert  Hiking  of  Scotland,  feized  and  detained  in  captivity  by  Henry,  who  gives  him  an  excellent  education — 
Di  folate  life  of  the  prince  of  Wales— Death,  family,  and  char  abler  of  Henry  IF. 


HENRY,  furnamed  Bolingbroke, 
from  the  pla  ce  of  his  birth,  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  being  proclaimed,  affumed  the 
reins  of  government.  He  was  the  fon  oi  John  oi 
Ghent  or  Gaunt,  late  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  was 
third  fon  of  Edward  III.  But  Mortimer,  earl  of 
Marche,  defeended  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  had  a  preferable  title. 
Henry  was  crowned  with  the  ufual  formalities,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  October,  being  then  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  anointed  with  a  kind  of  oil,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  brought  by  the  Blelfed  Virgin  to 
Thomas  Becket  while  in  France.  This  precious 
oil  was  contained  in  a  phial,  which  fell  into  *  the 
hands  of  a  hermit,  who  prefented  it  to  Henry  duke 
of  Lancafter,  the  grand  fon  of  Henry  III.  at  the 
fame  time  prophefying,  that  the  kings  who  lhould 
be  anointed  with  it,  would  become  true  champions 
for  the  church.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  afterwards 
gave  it  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  refolved 
to  be  anointed  with  it;  but  after  his  death  the  phial, 
which  had  on  the  top  an  eagle  of  gold  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds,  was  laid  up  among  the  jewels,  without  be¬ 
ing  minded,  till  it  fell  into  Henry’s  hands  ;  but  the 
reign  of  this  prince  and  feveral  ot  his  fucccflors, 
who  wrere  anointed  with  this  oil,  contradict'  the 
hermit’s  prophecy.  The  ufurpation  of  Henry  was 
fo  palpable,  and  the  right  of  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  Marche,  fo  clear,  that  all  the  courage,  capa¬ 
city,  and  difeernmerit  of  the  new  monarch,  were 
neceflary  to  prevent  the  diforders  that  threatened 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  friends  of 
young  Mortimer,  who  was  only  feven  years  of  age, 
confidering  that  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  and 
fruitlefs  to  maintain  his  juft  rights  to  the  crown,  took 
him  to  his  eftate  at  Wigmore,  near  the  borders  of 
Wales,  from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  by 
Henry  to  Windlor-caftle,  w  here  he  and  his  younger 
brother  were  detained  in  an  honourable  cuftody, 
the  king  having  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  w  hen 
that  nobleman  arrived  at  man’s  eftate,  he  would  at¬ 
tract  the  refpect  of  the  people,  and  make  them  re¬ 
flect  on  the  injuftice  which  had  Teen  ufed  to  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  the  throne. 

Henry’s  firft  parliament,  which  aflembled  on 
Monday  after  Michaelmas,  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  perceiving  the  dangers  to  which  his  high 
ftation  expo  fed  him.  The  nobles  were  agitated  with 
Inch  violent  animoiities,  that  forty  ofthe  peers  threw 
their  gauntlets  on  the  floor,  and  mutually  challenged 
each  other,  while  the  epithets  Iyar  and  traitor  re¬ 
founded  from  every  quarter  ;  yet  the  king  had  in¬ 
fluence  fufficient  to  prevent-  all  thefe  combats,  j 
though  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  them  to  each 


other.  The  city  of  London,  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  were  in  general  wTell  affedted  to  the  prefent 
government ;  but  Wales  with  its  Marches,  where 
the  intereft  of  Mortimer  lay,  and  which  had  always 
been  diftinguifhed  by  Richard,  wanted  only  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  breaking  out  into  rebellion.  The 
northern  counties  had  not  appeared  very  fanguine 
in  the  late  revolution,  and  all  they  had  done  to  fa- 
jj  vour  it  was  entirely  owdng  to  the  great  intereft  of 
I  the  Piercy  family,  fo  that  the  continuance  of  the 
people’s  loyalty,  depended  alnioft  w'holly  on  that 
!  I  ofthe  earl  of  Northumberland.  Nor  had  the  king 
any  reafon  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  ofthe  clergy, 
with  whom  he  was  not  a  favourite.  Both  he  and 
his  father  had  been  ftrongly  fufpedted  of  favouring 
Wickliffe’s  dobtrine,  and  the  king,  W'hen  duke  of 
;  Lancafter,  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  in  England 
the  revenues  of  the  barons  were  too  fmall,  and  thofe 
of  the  church  too  great.  The  abbot  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  a  bold  intriguing  prieft,  one  who  had  always 
been  foremoft  in  the  proceedings  of  both  parties, 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  forming  a  fecret  ca¬ 
bal  againft  the  government.  The  earls  of  Kent, 
Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  with  lord  Spencer,  who 
were  now  degraded  from  the  titles  of  Surry,  Alber- 
marle,  Exeter,  and  Gloucefter,  conferred  on  them 
by  Richard,  together  with  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle, 
lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thorrtas  Blount,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  of  fortune,  joined  in  the  confpiracy,  and 
met  frequently  in  the  abbey  of  Weftminfter,  where, 
in  a  fecret  room,  they  concerted  their  dangerous 
defigns  which  foon  after  broke  out  into  addon. 

Henry,  finding  himfelf  prefled  on  .  p. 
every  fide  with  furrounding  difficulties,  •  •  4  ♦ 

had  recourfe  to  every  prudent  meafure,  that  might 
have  the  leapt  tendency  to  remove  them.  In  order 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  clergy,  he  refolved  to  ufe  his 
endeavours  to  fupprefs  the  heretical  Lollards, 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  penal  laws  enabled 
!  againft  herefy  ;  but  the  king  now  engaged  the  par¬ 
liament  to  ordain,  that  when  any  heretic,  w'ho  re- 
lapfed,  or  refufed  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  de¬ 
livered  over  by  the  bifhop  or  his  commiftaries  to 
thefecular  arm,  the  civil  magiftrate  lhould  commit 
him  publicly  to  the  flames.  This  infernal  weapon 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  did  not  long 
remain  unemployed.  William  Sawtree,  rector  of  St. 
Ofithes  in  London,  being  condemned  by  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  Canterbury,  his  fentence  was  ratified  by 
the  houfe  of  peers.  Whereupon  Henry  ilfued  his 
writ'for  execution,  and  he  was  punilbed  for  fup- 

Ipofcd  erroneous  opinions,  by  being  committed  to 
the  flames.  This  was  the  firft  man  who  fuffered 
death  in  England,  for  the  fake  of  his  religion. 

While 
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HENRY 


While  this  perfccution  was  carried  on  againft  the  g 
followers  of  Wickliffe,  a  peftilence  raged  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  ;  and  the  Scots,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  in  times  oi  public, 
calamity,  invaded  the  northern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  They  befieged  and  took  the  cattle  of  Werk, 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  was  then 
attending  his  duty  in  parliament.  Yet  this  infult 
did  not  provoke  Henry  to  abandon  his  cautious 
condud,  in  watching  narrowly  the  motions  of  his 
domeftic  enemies.  The  effects  of  the  abbots  con- 
fpiracy  began  now  to  appear.  When  their  fchcme 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  principal  adors  prevailed 
on  one  Maudlin,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Richard, 
and  who  greatly  refembled  him  in  features,  to  per- 
fonate  that  monarch.  They  imagined  it  would  not  j 
be  difficult  to  furprife  the  king,  who  was  then  in  a  I 
bad  ffate  of  health  at  Windfor,  attended  by  a  few 
of  his  nobility.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  in  order 
to  aflemble  a  fufficient  number  of  perfons  without 
fufpicion,  to  appoint  a  tournament  to  be  held  at 
Oxford.  Henry  was  to  be  invited.  If  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  they  fuppofed  it  would  be  very  eafy 
to  feize  his  perfon  ;  if  he  refufed  it,  they  were  to 
march  fecretly  to  Windfor-caftle,  into  which  they, 
flattered  themfelves  with  obtaining  an  eafy  admit¬ 
tance.  Every  particular  of  this  infamous  plot  was 
conduced  with  the  utmoft  precaution,  and  on  the  > 
point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  when  Henry  | 
was  informed  by  Rutland,  one  of  the  alfociates,  of 
his  danger,  and  fuddenly  returned  to  London  ;  fo 
that  the  confpirators  who  arrived  at  Windfor  with  1 
five  hundred  horfe,  had  the  mortification  to  find 

they  were  betrayed,  and  their  plot  defeated.  The  | 

next  day  Henryk  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  j 
men,  appeared  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames;  on  j 
which  the  rebellious  lords,  being  unable  to  refift  j 
him,  difperfed  into  their  feveral  counties,  in  order  8 
to  raife  their  followers,  when  they  met  with  what  | 
was  worfethan  difappointment  ;  for  the  king’s  ad-  J 
herents  having  every  where  oppofed  their  progrefs, 
the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salifbury  were  taken  prifoners 
by  the  citizens  of  Cirencefter,  and  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  inftantly  beheaded  by  the 
mayor’s  orders.  Spencer  and  Lumley  were  treated  j 
by  the  citizens  of  Briftol  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  with  fe¬ 
veral  others  of  the  confpirators  fuffered  the  fame 
juft  punifhment,  by  orders  from  Henry.  When 
the  quarters  of  thefe  misjudging  men  were  brought 
to  London,  it  is  faid,  that  eighteen  bifhops,  and 
thirty-two  mitred  abbots,  joining  the  populace, 
went  with  the  moft  indecent  marks  of  exultation  to 
meet  them.  The  earl  of  Rutland  carried  on  a  pole 
the  head  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  lord  Spencer ; 
and  as  a  teftimony  of  his  loyalty,  prefented  it  to 
Henry  ;  a  fpedacle  which  mutt  have  been  extremely 
fhocking  to  all  who  were  not  deftitute  of  every  fen- 
timent  of  humanity.  This  treacherous  earl,  who  ] 
thus  difhonoured  his  birth,  and  who  became  foon 
after,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  duke  of  York, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  own  un¬ 
cle,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter ;  had  then  deferted  8 
Richard  who  trufted  him  ;  had  confpired  againft  | 
the  life  of  the  prefent  king;  had  betrayed  thofe  1 
whom  he  had  feduced  ;  now,  by  this  proof  of  in-  | 
humanity,  publickly  proclaimed  his  own  bafenefs,  j 
.  The  unfettlcd  ftate  of  the  Englifh  j 

A.  L  .  1 40 1.  g0vernment  encouraged  Owen  Glen- 

dour,  adefeendant  of  the  ancient  prince  of  Wales, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  prefent  ruling  power,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  hi^attachment  to  the  late  king,  to  fet  up 
his  ftandard  inoppofition  to  Henry.  His  mind  was 
that  of  a  hero,  and  his  heart  that  of  a  patriot,  ready 
to  burft  w  ith  the  indignation  at  the  miferies  of  his 
country.  His  genius  was  enterprising,  his  condud 
firm  but  cautious  Owen  contented  himfclfat  fiitt 
with  attacking  theettatcs.of  the  earl  of Ruthyn. 


He  Was  always  fuccefsful  in  thefe  fkirmifhes,  and  at 
latt  took  that  nobleman  pri foner ;  nor  v\  ou  Id  he  releale 
him  but  on  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter. 
This  alliance  rendered  Owen  ft  ill  more  illuftrious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Welch,  who  now  confidered  him 
as  born  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  The 
earl  of  Marche,  ,who  had  armed  his  followers  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Henry,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner. 
He  was  fuffered  to  remain  in  captivity  ;  nor  would 
the  king,  notwithftanding  his  ioy alty, permit  theearl 
of  Northumberland  to  ranfomhirn,  though  he  owed 
his  crown  to  the  affiftance  of  that  powerful  noble¬ 
man.  But  notwithftanding  his  indifference  for  his 
coulin,  Henry  ordered  all  his  forces  to  advance  to 
the  borders  of  Wales.  Owen,  who  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  a  royal  army,  commanded  by  the 
ableft  and  moft  fortunate  prince  of  the  age,  in  the 
open  field,  purlued  that  conduct  which  true  policy 
dictated,  and  his  anceftors  had  found  fuccefsful. 
He  retired  behind  Snovvdon-Hills,  and  left  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  monarc  h,  in  a  fevere  feafon,  to  wreak  his  ven¬ 
geance  on  an  already  defolate  country.  By  this  pru¬ 
dent  ftep,  Llenryw'as  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
without  having  effected  any  thing  of  confequence 
againft  the  enemy.  When  the  feafon  per-  ^  o 

mitted,  heagain  entered  Wales ;  but  the  "  '  4 

very  elements  fought  againft  him,  and  nature feemed 
to  have  abandoned  her  ordinary  courfe  in  favour  of 
Owen.  Such  dreadful  liorms  arofe,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  that  age  of  ignoranee  believed  they 
w’ere  raifedby  the  magic  of  Glendour,  whofe  activity 
and  fuccefs,  and  above  all  his  retirement  into  parts 
almoft  inacceflible,  made  them  confider  him  as 
fomething  more  than  human.  Henry  was  unable 
to  regain  any  part  of  the  vaft  plunder  taken  from 
the  Englifh,  and  forced  to  abandon  an  expedition, 
in  which  his  difappointment  was  heightened  by  the 
great  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scots  tempted  by  the 
changes  in  the  government  were  not  inadive. 
Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thoufand  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  Scotland,  made  an  irruption  into  Eng¬ 
land,  carrying  fire  and  fword  through  the  northern 
counties.  On  his  return,  he  found  his  retreat  cut 
offby  the  Piercy’s,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
general  engagement.  The  Scots  were  drawn  up 
upon  the  declivity  of  Halidown-hill,  but  to  great 
difadvantage ;  for  riling  one  above  .another  they 
prefented  to  the  Englifh  archers  a  very  extended 
front,  fo  that  the  arrows  of  the  latter  did  much 
greater  execution  than  thofe  of  the  former.  Doug¬ 
las,  perceiving  this  advantage,  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
pair  it,  by  coming  down  the  hill  upon  the  Eaglilh, 
fword  in  hand.  The  archers,  fearing  to  be  broke, 
at  firft  gave  way,  but  again  doling  their  ranks, 
plied  the  Scots  fo  warmly  with  their  arrow’s,  that  a 
total  rout  enfued.  The  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Douglas,  fevercly  wounded,  and  fainting  with  the 
lofs  of  blood,  was  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  earls  of  Fife,  Murray,  Angus,  and 
Orkney  ;  the  lords  Montgomery,  Erfkine,  and 
Graham,  befides  eighty  knights,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  foldiers.  The  remainder  of  the  Scottilh 
army  that  fled  werepurfued  by  the  Englifh  archers, 
who  made  a  dreadful  daughter  :  part  were  pufhed 
into  the  river  Tyne,  where  many  of  them  perifhed, 
and  part  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners 
of  war.  Among  the  flain  of  the  Scottilh  army  were 
Sir  John  Swinton,  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Sir  John 
Levingfton,  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay,  twenty-three 
knights,  and  near  ten  thoufand  conimon  foldiers  : 
while  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  too  inconliderable 
~to  be  mentioned. 

Henry  no  fooncr  received  intel-  ^  ^  1402. 
ligence  of  this  vidory,  than  he  wrote" 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  hisTon,  full  of  the  warmeft  expreftions 
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of  gratitude  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time  fent  them  a 
peremptory  order,  enjoining  them  not  to  ranfom 
any  of  their  pnfoners.  This  was  regarded  as  an 
arbitrary  ft  retch  of  power ;  all  prifoners  being,  by 
the  laws  of  war  which  then  prevailed,  the  foie  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  victors.  The  earl  expoftulated  with 
Henry  on  the  illegality  of  this  reftriCtion,  but  in 
fuch  preiumptive  terms,  that  the  king  rebuked  his 
freedom,  and  delired  him  to  obferve  the  deference 
due  to  his  facred  perfon.  This  reprimand  fired  the 
choleric  fpint  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  paflion,  conceived  it  to  be  an  un¬ 
pardonable  indignity.  Both  father  and  fon  conli- 
dered  themfelves  as  the  principal  fupporters  of 
Henry’s  throne,  and  vainly  imagined  it  would  be 
as  eafy  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  as  it  was  to 
place  it  on  his  head.  Northumberland’s  brother, 
Thomas  Piercy,  earl  of  Worcefter,  not  only  efpoufed 
their  quarrel,  but  concerted  a  plan  of  revenge, 
which  had  well  nigh  deprived  Bolingbroke  of  his 
royalty.  Other  caufes  alfo  contributed  to  excite 
his  refentment.  He  had  been  made  vice-chamber- 
lain  and  admiral  by  Richard  ;  he  loved  the  perfon 
of  his  old  mafter  and  benefaCtor  while  living  ;  re¬ 
tained  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  benefits  alter  his 
death;  and  could  not  but  deteft  Henry  as 
ufurper  of  his  crown.  He  therefore  readily  joined 
his  brother,  to  drive  from  his  throne  a  perfon, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  title  to  it.  With  this 
rebellious  intent,  he  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  Glendour ;  releafed  earl  Douglas  without  ran¬ 
fom,  formed  a  ftriCt  alliance  with  this  martial 
nobleman;  affembled  his  vaffals  from  all  quarters; 
and  fo  unlimited  was  his  authority,  that  the  very 
fame  men  whom  he  had  lately  led  againft  Richard,  I 
ware  now  ready  to  repair  to  his  ftandard,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Henry.  When  this  rebellion  was  ready  to 
break  out  into  aCtion,  Northumberland  remained 
at  Berwick,  on  pretence  of  being  indifpofed ;  but 
in  reality,  to  affemble  another  body  of  troops, 
with  which  he  might  join  the  confederates  in  cate 
they  proved  fuccefsful  in  their  firft  attempt ;  or, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  retire  into  Scotland, 
provided  the  enterprize  Should  mifearry,  and  he 
himfelf  be  confidered  by  the  king  as  an  accom¬ 
plice  of  the  rebels.  An  army  being  affembled, 
the  chief  command  devolved  on  young  Hotfpur 
Piercy,  who  led  his  forces  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order 
to  join  the  troops  under  Glendour.  Before  they 
took  the  field,  Piercy  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in 
which  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Henry,  and 
fet  that  prince  at  defiance  ;  and  in  the  name  of  his 
father  and  uncle,  reprefented  all  the  grievances  of 
which  the  nation  had  reafon  to  complain,  and 
which  he  took  upon  himfelf  to  redrefs.  tie  ac- 
cufed  Henry  of  perjury ;  becaufe,  foon  after  his 
landing  at  Ravenfpur,  he  had  fworn  upon  the 
gofpels,  in  prefence  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
that  his  foie  intention  was  that  of  recovering  pof- 
feffion  of  his  duchy,  and  that  he  would  ever  re¬ 
main  a  faithful  fubjeCt  to  king  Richard.  He  ag¬ 
gravated  his  guilt,  in  firft  dethroning,  and  then 
imprifoning  that  prince  ;  and  in  ufurping  upon  the 
title  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer,  to  whom  the  crown  1 
juftly  belonged,  both  by  lineal  defeent,  and  the 
declaration  of  parliament.  He  complained  loudly 
of  the  cruelty  exercifed  againft  the  earl  of  Marche, 
who  was  buffered  to  remain  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  ;  nor  were  any  of  his  friends  per¬ 
mitted  to  treat  for  his  ranfom.  He  alfo  accufed 
the  king  of  having  ruled  with  a  tyrannic  fway, 
rendering  himfelf  inacceflible  to  all  but  the  clergy, 
fo  that  the  greatelf  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  could 
not  be  admitted  to  his  prefence,  unlefs  introduced 
by  a  biftiop,  and  finally,  he  charged  him  with  lay- 
i  :g  upon  the  nation  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes,  after 
having  fworn,  that,  without  the  utmoft  neceSTity, 
he  would  never  lay  any  impositions  on  his  people  ; 


and  that  he  had  converted  to  his  own  private  ufe, 
the  fubfidies  granted  for  public  fervices.  Henry 
published  an  anfvver  to  this  manifefto,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf  from  all  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  He  accufed  the  Piercys^ 
in  his  turn,  of  having  excited  an  unnatural  rebel¬ 
lion  againft  their  lawful  fovereign  ;  one  who  had^ 
on  all  occafions,  distinguished  them  from  the  reft  of 
his  fubjcCts,  by  every  aCt  of  munificence  and 
friendship  that  a  prince  could  beftow  upon  his 
moft  favourite  counfcllors.  But.Henry  was  not  to 
learn,  that  remonftrances  were  of  little  ufe  on  the 
prefent  occafion  ;  and  fortunately  for  him,  he  had,  , 
at  that  time,  a  good  body  of  forces,  which  had 
been  levied  for  another  expedition  againft  the 
Welch.  With  thefe  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Burton 
upon  Trent,  where  he  received  intelligence,  that 
Worcefter  and  his  nephew  had  marched  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Wales ;  on  which  the  earl  of 
Dunbar  prevailed  on  him  to  alter  his  rout,  and,  if 
poffible,  prevent  their  joining.  He  accordingly 
wheeled  about,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Shropfhire ;  and  this  motion  w7as  of  infinite  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  for  Glendour  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Ofweftry,  with  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  in  ■ 
order  to  join  Piercy,  who  was  already  reinforced  by 
the  people  of  Chefhire,  the  conftant  adherents  of 
Richard  in  all  his  diftreffes.  The  Piercys  had 
given  out  that  the  late  king  was  alive  ;  to  give 
credit  to  which  report,  they  had  dreffed  Maudlin 
in  royal  robes,  and  carried  him  about  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  pretending  he  was  Richard, 
who  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon  ;  and  this  ftratagem 
induced  many  to  join  their  banners.  The  rebels 
had  marched  to  Shrewsbury,  when  the  royal  army 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  fight ;  upon  which 
Hotfpur,  abandoning  the  liege,  withdrew  his  forces 
to  Hartlefield,  where  he  refolved  to  make  a  ftand, 
and  hazard  an  engagement ;  w'hile  the  bravery  of 
the  two  leaders,  and  the  equality  of  the  two  armies, 
each  of  which  amounted  to  about  twelve  thoufand 
men,  rendered  the  iffue  of  the  combat  extremely 
doubtful.  The  king,  with  the  aftlftance  of  the 
earl  of  Dunbar,  and  his  fon  Henry,  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofition  of  his  troops  ;  and  being  per- 
fuaded  the  whole  force  of  the  battle  wmuld  be  di¬ 
rected  againft  his  own  perfon,  ordered  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  to  array  themfelves  in  the  fame  armour,  and 
to  have  the  fame  equipage,  that  ufually  diftin- 
guiftied  himfelf  in  time  of  aCtion.  The  charge 
was  no  fooner  founded,  than  the  battle  began. 
The  firft  fhock  was  at  once  both  dreadful  and 
conftant.  The  two  armies  engaged  with  fury,  and 
maintained  the  fight  with  obftinacy  and  perfe- 
verance  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  records  of  | 
time.  Henry’s  infantry  was  the  firft  that  gave 
ground  ;  and  his  whole  army  would  have  been 
thrown  into  confufion,  had  not  the  impetuous 
valour  of  Piercy  and  Douglas  afforded  the  royalifts  p 
an  opportunity  of  rallying.  Thefe  two  chiefs 
fought  fide  by  fide,  and  opened  themfelves  a  paffage 
to  the  fpot  where  the  royal  ftandard  w7as  ereCted, 
and  where  they  knew  Henry  fought  in  perfon, 
both  contending  v/ho  fhould  have  the  honour  of  j 
encountering  the  royal  warrior.  Piercy  fupported  I 
that  renown  he  had  acquired  ;  and  Douglas,  his  f 
antient  enemy,  but  now  his  friend,  ftill  appeared  , 
his  rival  amidft  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  this  I 
bloody  battle.  Their  ardour,  however,  proved  ■ 
fatal  to  their  caufe  ;  for  they  charged  with  fuch  • 
dreadful  impetuofity,  and  pierced  with  fuch  def-'j 
perate  rapidity  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  few  of 
their  men  could  follow  them.  A  furrounding  heap 
of  dead  bodies,  and  the  lines  they  had  broken 
clofing  again,  intercepted  their  retreat.  The  feats 
of  valour  performed  by  thefe  undaunted  heroes  are 
incredible.  Douglas  flew  three  brave  warriors  who 
perfonated  the  king  of  England.  The  royal 
j r  ftandard 
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ftandard  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  Death  and 
horror  followed  their  fteps,  and  equally  reigned  ; 
but  numbers  of  their  followers  being  flam,  they 
found  themfelves  hemmed  in  on  all  lides,  without 
any  profped  of  being  relieved  by  the  main  body  of 
the  army;  which  the  king  obferving,  he  advanced 
with  a  body  referve,  and  made  a  dreadful  havock  ; 
expoling  his  perfon  in  the  thickeft  of  his  foes,  and 
every  where  braved,  with  undaunted  perfeverance, 
the  rasing  ftorm  of  clalhing  weapons.  His  gallant 
fon  alfo,  who  afterwards  became  the  renowned 
Henry  V.  atchieved  prodigies  of  valour,  following 
the  example  of  his  illuftrtous  father  ;  nor  could 
even  a  wound  in  his  face,  which  he  had  received 
from  an  arrow,  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  In 
the  mean  time  Piercy  and  Douglas  endeavoured  to 
cut  their  way  back  to  their  own  forces  ;  but  the 
former,  in  the  midft  of  this  furious  conteft,  being 
flain  by  an  unknown  hand,  his  death  was  no  looncr 
known,  than  the  remains  of  his  mangled  army  fled 
in  the  utmoft  confufion,  after  the  battle  had  raged 
little  more  than  three  hours  ;  in  which  (hort  fpace 
of  time  Henry  had  expofed  his  perfon  like  the 
meaneft  foldier,  and  is  faid  to  have  killed  thirty- 
fix  perfons  with  his  Angle  arm.  In  this  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  twenty-firfl  ot  July,  and 
is  called  the  battle  of  Shrewibury,  about  fix  thou- 
fand  were  flain,  two-thirds  ot  whom  were  of 
Piercy 's  army.  The  earls  of  Worcefter  and  Douglas 
were  taken  prifoners,  together  with  the  baron  /vin- 
derton,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon.  All  thefe,  except 
Douglas,  whom  Henry  difmiffed  without  ranfom, 
on  account  of  his  valour,  were  beheaded  at  Shrews¬ 
bury.  On  the  king’s  fide,  the  earl  of  Stafford, 
Sir  Mupfti  Shirley,  Sir  John  Clayton,  Sir  John 
Cockayne,  Sir  Nicholas  Chaufel,  Sir  John  Calverly, 
Sir  John  Mafley,  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  betides  fix- 
teen  hundred  privates,  were  flain,  and  about  three 
thoufand  dangeroufly  wounded.  _  The  body  ot 
Hotfpur  Piercy  was,  by  the  king’s  permiifion, 
buried  in  the  field  where  he  had  fignahzed  his 
valour,  bnt  his  quarters  were  afterwards  hung  up 
in  fome  of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  During 
thefe  tranfadions,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  to  reinforce  the  army  ot  the  rebels  ;  but 
hearing  of  his  foil’s  death  and  defeat,  and  that  the 
king  was  advancing  againft  him  with  his  victorious 
troops,  he  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  Warkworth-caftle, 
where  he  difmifled  his  forces,  and  came  to  the  king 
at  York,  after  having  previoufly  received  an  af- 
furance  of  a  pardon.  He  pretended  that  he  had 
no  other  intention  in  taking  arms,  but  to  mediate 
between  the  parties.  This  apology  Henry  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  granted  him  a  pardon.  I  he  fame 
lenity  was  extended  to  all  the  other  rebels ;  and 
except  the  earl  ot  Worcefter  and  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  who  were  confidered  as  principals,  none 
engaged  in  this  infurrection  appear  to  have  perifiied 

by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Henry  having  thus  ftifled  this  un- 
A.D.  1404.  pr0vokcd  rebellion,  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Wales^  in  order  to  pioceed  againft 
Owen  Giendour  ;  but  the  defign  was  defeated  by 
want  of  money  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army. 
Soon  after  this  the  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter, 
when  the  earl  of  Northumberland  prefented  a  pr ti¬ 
the  king,  imploring  his  clemency,  and 
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promife  of  pardon  be  had  made  at  York.  ^  lleniy 
referred  the  petition  to  the  judges ;  but  the  lords 
entered  a  proteft  againft  this  reference,  declaring, 
that  judgment,,  in  cales  of  tveaion,  belonged  to 
them  only.  Then  they  took  into  confideration  the 
charge  againft  the  earl,  and  pronounced,  that  the 
facts  alledged  to  him  did  not  amount  to  treafon  or 
felony,  but  only  a  trefpafs,  tor  which  the  faid  earl 
ought  to  make  fine,  and  ranfom  to  his  majefly. 
Being  thus  acquitted,  the  earl  petitioned  that  he 
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might  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance,  which  he  fwore 
anew  upon  the  crofs  of  Canterbury,  and  then  the 
king  remitted  his  fine  and  ranfom.  The  commons, 
having  acknowledged  the  juft  and  equitable  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  lords,  petitioned,  that  the  king  would 
be  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  abolifh  all  animofities  fub- 
fifting  among  the  noblemen  of  the  realm  ;  and  by 
his  command  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Weftmoreland  embraced  each  other,  with  marks  of 
perfed  reconciliation,  promifing  for  themfelves, 
their  tenants  and  vaftals,  that  they  would,  for  the 
future,  live  in  peace  and  amity,  flhe  earl  of 
Dunbar  was  alfo  reconciled  to  ,  Northumberland  ; 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, L  the  duke  of 
York,  with  feveral  other  prelates  and  lords,  fuf- 
peded  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  late  confpi- 
racy,  were  cleared  by  the  king,  being  declared  at 
the  fame  time  true  and  loyal  fubjeds. 

The  rebellion  under  Giendour  was  now  grown 
to  a  dangerous  pitch.  He  had  lately  reduced  the 
caftles  of  Hajlegh  and  Aberyftwith,  defeated  a 
ftrong  body  of  Englifh  near  Monmouth,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
The  king,  who  well  knew  the  objeds  ,  that  de¬ 
manded,  at  prefent,  his  foie  attention,  was  averfe 
to  an  expedition  into  Wales,  and  was  reftrained 
from  profecuting  that  war  by  a  trivial  incident. 
The  report  of  Richard’s  being  alive  was  now  re¬ 
vived,  .and  gained  more  credit  than  ever.  One 
Serle,  who  had  been  his  domeftic,  engaging  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  deceit,  wrote  letters  to  different 
perfons  in  England,  alluring  them,  that  the  king 
was,  then  in  being,  and  in  good  health.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  man  who  could  not  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  err  in  that  point,  greatly  promoted  the 
defign  of  the  import ure,  which  was  aflifted  by  the 
old°countefs  of  Oxford,  mother  to  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of 
Richard.  But  the  cheat  was  at  length  detected  by 
means  of  Sir  William  Clifford,  governor  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  who,  in  order  to  make  up  a  former  breach 
with  the  king,  delivered  him  up  to  juftice. 

However,  though  this  defign  was  A  D  • 

defeated,  the  difeontented  nobles  ’  4  :>‘ 

feemed  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Northumberland  was 
fenfible  that,  notwithftanding  his  being  pardoned, 
he  lhould  never  be  trufted,  and  that  his  great 
power  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  fincerely 
forgiven  by  Henry,  who  had  fuch  ■  reafonable 
grounds  of  jealoufy.  Indeed,  the  folly  of  that 
prince’s  enemies  in  never  ading  in  concert,  pre¬ 
vented  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  the 
fon  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  archbithop  of 
York,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom 
Henry,  when  duke  of  Lancafter,  had  caufed  to  be 
beheaded  at  Briftol,  notwithftanding  their  having 
remained  quiet,  while  Piercy  was  in  the  field,  ftill 
entertained  a  violent  hatred  againft  the  king  ;  and 
joining  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  refolved 
to  be  revenged.  They  took  arms  before  that 
nobleman  was  ready  to  aflift  them ;  and  publifhing 
a  manifefto,  in  which  they  bitterly  reproached 
Henry  with  his  ufurpation,  demanded,  that  he 
fhould  reflore  the  right  line,  and  redrefs  all  public 
grievances.  This  confpiracy  foon  after  received 
additional  ftrength,  by  the  junction  of  lords  Bar- 
dolf,  Haftings,  and  Fauconbridge,  and  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  of  figure  and  fortune  in  their 
refpedive  counties.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
vifited  the  courts  of  France  and  Scotland,  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  thole  powers  to  fupport  the  con¬ 
federates,  and  wrelf  from  the  hand  of  Henry  the 
f  epter  of  England.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmoft  refped,  and  met  with^great  encouragement 
in  his  negotiation.  The  hopes  of  foreign  afiift- 
a,nce  gave  new  life  to  the  confpiracy,  and  a  pian 
j  \yas  formed  for  making  an  infurredion  in  the  north, 

j  while  the  French  made  a  defeent  in  Wales ;  and 

j  3  ic  Giendour 
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Glendour  alfo  joined  the  confederacy,  which  now 
became  truly  alarming.  Yet  Henry  was  not  idle 
in  his  endeavours  to  break  the  gathering  ftorm. 
Hefentan  army  into  Wales  under  the  command 
of  his  fon,  who  attacked  one  of  Glendour’s  de¬ 
tachments,  and  obtained  a  complete  vidory.  The 
confpirators  now  perceived  the  king  was  no  dranger 
to  their  defigns,  and  therefore  precipitancy  took 
the  field.  On  the  other  fide,  the  earl  of  Weft- 
moreland,  affiftcd  by  feveral  noblemen  of  confider- 
able  power  in  the  north,  having  been  appointed  to 
watch  the  Scottifii  Marches,  no  fooner  heard  of 
this  infurredion  than  he  advanced  with  his  forces, 
hoping  to  furprize  the  rebels  before  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  defence.  He  was  deceived  ;  for  on  his 
reaching  Shipton-moor,  he  faw  the  infurgents, 
amounting  to  feventeen  thoufand,  drawn  up  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  and  ready  to  engage.  The  force  of 
Weftmoreland  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  afraid  of  hazarding  a  battle,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  obtain  by  artifice,  what  he  could 
not  attempt  by  force  of  arms.  He  defired  to  enter 
into  a  conference  with  the  archbilhop  and  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  between  the  two  armies  ;  which 
being  granted,  he  heard  their  grievances  with  great 
patience,  and  begged  of  them  to  propofe  the  reme¬ 
dies.  This  done,  he  approved  of  every  expedient 
they  mentioned  ;  granted  every  demand  ;  and  en¬ 
gaged  that  Henry  fhould  give  them  full  fatisfadion. 
On  finding  them  pleafed  with  his  ready  compliance 
with  all  their  demands,  he  obferved,  that  fince 
their  amity  was  thus  refiored,  it  would  be  better 
for  both  fides  to  dilband  their  forces,  which  would 
otherwife  prove  burthenfome  to  the  country.  To 
this  propofal  the  archbifhop  and  earl  not  having 
the  leaft  fufpicion,  aflented,  and  inftantly  difmifled 
their  troops,  which  feparated  in  the  field  ;  on 
which,  Weftmoreland  feizing  the  two  rebels  with¬ 
out  refiftance,  conduced  them  to  the  king,  who 
was  within  three  days  march  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  Henry  refufed  to  confirm  the 
terms  offered  by  Weftmoreland,  being  determined 
to  make  thofe  mutinous  leaders  feel  the  weight  of 
his  juft  refentmenr.  But  knowing  that  the  Trial  of 
an  archbifhop,  if  conduced  with  the  ufual  form, 
would  prove  troublefome  and  tedious,  and  that  the 
celerity  of  the  execution  could  alone  render  it  fafe 
and  prudent,  he  determined  to  follow  the  ferocious 
cuftom  of  that  age,  and  put  the  prelate  to  death 
without  the  form  of  a  trial.  He  accordingly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  chief  juftice^  to 
pafs  fentence  of  high  treafon  on  the  archbifhop. 
But  Gafcoigne  refufed  toad  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  Sir  William  Fulthorpe  was  therefore 
appointed  a  judge  on  this  occafion  ,-  who,  without 
any  indidment,  trial,  or  defence,  condemned  the 
prelate  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Nor  was  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  fentence  delayed  ;  the  archbifhop  was 
immediately  put  to  death,  with  many  ignominious 
circumftances.  This  was  the  firft  inftance,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  a  capital  fentence  being  inflided  on  a  dig¬ 
nitary  of  the  church.  The  earl  of  Nottingham, 
Sir  John  Lamplugh,  and  Sir  Robert  Plumpton| 
fuftered  at  the  fame  time.  The  pope  was  fo  highly 
incenfed  at  this  alarming  attack  on  the  privileges 
of  the  church,  that  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  all  who  were  concerned 
in  the  death  of  the  archbifhop  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  prevailing  eloquence  of  a  large  fum  of  money, 
that  Henry  procured  abfolution.  During  thefe 
tranfadions,  the  marefchal  de  Montmorency  arrived 
in  Wales  with  a  numerous  fleet,  from  which  he 
landed  twelve  thoufand  men  ;  then  joining  Glen¬ 
dour,  reduced  Caermarthen  and  feveral  other  places, 
ravaging  the, country  with  fire  and  fword,  and  car¬ 
rying  oft'  an  immenfe  booty.  Henry  advanced  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  invaders  j  but  being  re¬ 
tarded  by  bad  weather,  the  French  auxiliaries  were 


embarked,  and  the  feafon  fo  far  advanced,  that  he 
could  undertake  nothing  of  confequence  againft: 
Owen,  who  found  means  to  intercept  fifty  waggons, 
loaded  with  provifions  and  money  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  army,  fo  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  London.  In  the  interim,  the  carl  of 
Northumberland  fled  with  lord  Bardolf  into  Scot¬ 
land,  on  which  Henry  reduced  thofe  noblemens 
caftles  without  oppofition. 

In  the  fpring  Henry  called  a  par-  n 
liament ;  and,  under  certain  reftric-  I4°0' 
tions,  obtained  a  confiderable  fubfidy.  In  the 
mean  time  he  carried  on  a  private  correfpondence 
with  fome  Scottifii  noblemen,  who  promifed  to 
deliver  the  carl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lord 
Bardolf  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  his  re¬ 
leafing,  without  ranfom,  their  relations  who  had 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Holmedon.  Robert  III. 
king  of  Scotland,  being  weak  and  infirm,  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  direded  the  admi- 
niftration  ;  and  not  content  with  his  prefent  au¬ 
thority,  he  had  formed  the  cruel  defign  of  deftroy- 
ing  his  brother’s  children,  and  advancing  his  ovvn 
family  to  the  throne.  On  pretence  of  fome  irre¬ 
gularities,  he  had  extorted  an  order  from  Robert  to 
confine  his  eldeft  fon  David  in  the  caftle  of  Falk¬ 
land,  where  that  unhappy  prince  was  ftarved  to 
death  by  his  inhuman  uncle.  James  alone,  the 
younger  brother  of  David,  flood  between  Albany 
and  the  throne,  and  he  w'as  detained  by  Henry  in 
England,  who  refufed  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  Op- 
preffed  with  cares  and  infirmities,  Robert  was  un¬ 
able  to  fuftain  the  fhotk  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
died  foon  after,  leaving  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany.  ( 

The  city  of  London  being  afflided  with  a 
grievous  plague,  which  fwept  off  great  numbers  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  king,  to  avoid  the  contagion, 
refided  for  fome  time  in  the  caftle  of  Leeds?  in 
Kent;  where,  having  pafled  part  of  the  fummer, 
he  refolved  to  vifit  another  country  feat  in  Norfolk* 
and  for  that  purpofe  went  on  board  a  fmall  veflefi 
attended  by  four  fillips  loaded  with  his  baggage  and 
domeftics  ;  but  in  this  fiiort  voyage  he  was  attacked 
by  fome  French  cruizers,  who  took  the  fliips,  with 
all  his  fervants  and  equipage,  while  he  himfelf 
efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty. 

Ihe  earl  of  Northumberland  and  .  n 
lord  Bardolf  entered  the  north  Df  A,i-)-I407* 
England,  in  hopes  of  engaging  the  people  to  take 
arms.  He  w'as  joined  by  a  party  of  Scotch  free¬ 
booters,  and  as  he  advanced,  his  little  armyconfi- 
derably  increafed.  Pleafed  to  find  the  inhabitants 
of  the  feveral  places  through  which  he  pafled  had 
not  yet  loft  their  affedions  for  his  family,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  march,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral 
caftles  which  had  been  reduced  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Shrevvlbury,  and  appointed  Thirlk  in 
^orkfhire,  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  army. 
The  government  was  alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  the  beginning  of  Northumberland’s  in- 
furredion,  and  there  was  no  royal  army  to  march 
againft  the  rebels.  Sir  Thomas  Rokelby,  ftieriffof 
Yorkfhire,  thought  it  his  duty  to  flop  their  pro¬ 
grefs.  With  this  view  he  raifed  a  confiderable  body 
of  forces,  and  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland  was  equally  defirous  of  comino- 
to  anadion  with  the  ftieriff,  perfuaded,  that  if  he 
could  defeat  Rokefby’s  forces,  he  fhould  not  only 
difappoint  Henry  of  fo  cflential  a  reinforcement, 
but  alfo,  by  this  fuccefs,  engage  the  city  and  county 
of  York  in  his  favour.  Accordingly  he  drew  up 
his  followers  in  a  line  of  battle,  on  Barham-moor  ; 
yet,  though  prepared  for  the  attack,  his  party  did 
not  long  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  royal  army.  The 
fight  was  maintained  a  confiderable  time  with  equal 
impetuofity  ;  but  the  rebel  troops,  confifting"  of 
raw,  unexperienced  people,  were  foon  broken  and 
2  routed. 
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routed,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
gallant  earl,  who  was  flain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
lord  Bardolf  who  died  of  his  wounds.  The  king 
received  the  news  of  this  vidory  in  his  march  ;  not- 
w’ithftanding  which  he  proceeded  to  York,  where 
he  punifhed  the  furviving  rebels  with  death,  fine,  or 
forfeiture ;  and  rewarded  the  Iheriff  with  part  of 
Northumberland’s  forfeited  eftate. 

Glendour’s  power  and  influence  were  greatly  im¬ 
paired,  by  the  vigilance  and  fuccefs  of  the  prince 
~  of  Wales  ;  who  completed  the  con- 

A.  •  140  .  qU£fl.  South  Wales  ;  and  reduced 
Harlech  in  Merionethfhire ;  fo  that  Owen  was  in  a 
manner  befieged  at  Snowdon,  where  he  was  greatly 
diftreffed  for  want  of  fubfiftence.  Owen,  on  this 
reverfe  of  fortune,  was  gradually  forfaken  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  adherents,  who  fubmitted,  and 
were  pardoned  by  Henry.  About  two  years  after 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebels,  Glendour  died  at  his 
daughter’s  houfe  in  Hereford fhi re,  where  he  had 
been  fupported  during  that  term  in  the  difguife  of 
a  fhepherd.  Thefe  fortunate  events  freed  Henry 
from  all  his  domeftic  enemies.  Not  any  more 
attempts  were  made  to  tear  the  laurel  from  his 
brow;  and  he  enjoyed  the  crown  without  any  farther 
oppolition  from  the  ambition  of  his  turbulent  no¬ 
bles. 

.  -p.  The  commerce  of  England  had 

•  •  I4°9-  been  greatly  annoyed  by  French  cor- 

fairs.  The  king  therefore  ordered  a  lfrong  fleet  to 
be  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Kent,  who  immediately  directed  his  courfe  to  the 
town  of  Brehal,  the  rendezvous  of  thofe  pirates. 
The  earl  immediately  inverted  the  place,  but  was 
repulfed  after  having  received  a  wound  in  his  head, 
which  proved  mortal.  The  Enghfh,  incenfed  at 
the  death  of  their  commander,  renewed  the  attack 
with  fuch  fury  that  they  carried  the  place ;  put  all 
they  found  in  arms  to  the  fword ;  and  brought  the 
reft  prifoners  to  England. 

A  n  The  f°ll°wers  of  WicklifFe,  not- 

*  4  *  withftanding  the  bloody  ad  parted 

againft  them,  were  grown  more  numerous  than 
ever,  and  many  of  them  held  places  of  power  and 
truft  under  the  government.  The  major  part  of 
thefe  heretics  were  very  illiterate,  neither  capable 
of  defending  their  tenets  by  found  argument,  no'r 
regulating  their  condud  with  decency.  There  were 
many  perfons  of  learning  and  refledion  all  over 
the  kingdom,  who  condemned  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  thefe  Lollards,  but  made  no  fcruple  of  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  church  flood  in  need  of  reforma¬ 
tion.  A  parliament  being  convoked  at  Weftmin- 
fter  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  January,  feveral  pro- 
vifions  were  made  agairift  alienations,-  and  the 
commons  preferred  a  bill  agairrft  frauds  in  return¬ 
ing  officers,  to  which  the  king  afiented  with  re- 
ludance.  During  this  fertion  an  execution  hap¬ 
pened,  which  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  of  perfec¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  abfurd  zeal  on  the  other. 
One  Bodby,  a  taylor,  took  upon  him  to  exclaim 
violently  againft  the  real  prefence  in  the  euchariff. 
As  the  fpirit  of  reformation  daily  increafed,  the 
clergy  Tingled  out  this  poor  fanatic  for  exemplary 
pumffiment.  On  his  trial  he  was  condemned  to 
the  flake,  and  Henry  was  a  fpedator  of  his  execu¬ 
tion.  The  commons,  of  whom  a  great  part  were 
Lollards,  confidered  the  fufferings  of  this  man  as  an 
intended  affront  offered  to  themfelves,  and  therefore 
took  the  firft  opportunity  of  exprefling  their  refent- 
ment., 

The  truce  with  Scotland  expiring  in  the  courfe 
of  this  year,  the  Scots  renewed  their-hoftilities  on 
the  borders;  and  with  their  cruizers  interrupted  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  Englilh.  To  chaftize 
thefe  adventurers,  Robert  de  CJmfreville,  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  entered  the  Frith  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  with  ten  capital  Ihips,  and  not  onlydeftroyed 
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the  naval  force  of  Scotland,  but  ravaged  the  whole 
coaft,  and  brought  oft' immenfe  plunder. 

Several  negotiations  were  carried  . 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  *  *  r4r  • 

and  produced  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  with 
France  for  five  years,  with  Caflile  for  two,  and 
with  Brittany  for  ten.  A  treaty  was  alfo  concluded 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  againft  whom  a  power¬ 
ful  confederacy  had  been  formed  by  the  dukes  of 
Berry,  Orleans,  Alenin,  and  Brittany.  Thefe 
affociates  having  levied  a  powerful  army,  inverted 
Paris  ;  on  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  Englifti  ally,  who  fent  a  body  of 
troops  to  his  afliftance.  Thus  reinforced,  the  duke 
began  his  march  ;  but  the  Picards  and  Flemings 
whocompofed  his  army,  quarrelling  after  he  had  re¬ 
duced  the  town  of  Flam,  difperfed  and  returned  to 
their  own  habitations  ;  fo  that  he  was  abandoned 
by  all  but  the  Englifti  auxiliaries  under  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  amounting  to  one  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  a  thoufand  archers.  With  thefe  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  the  blockade  of  which  had  been  fome 
time  formed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and,  forcing 
his  way  through  the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  entered 
the  city  amiaft  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  next  day  after  their  arrival,  the  duke  ordered 
the  Englifti  troops  to  attack  the  important  ports  of 
Montmatne,  and  la  Chapelle,  from  whence  they 
drove  the  enemy  with  great  flaughter  ;  and  a  few 
days  after  this  valiant  action  they  attacked  St. 
Cloud,  which  was  defended  by  two  officers  of 
courage  and  experience,  at  the  head  of  fome  of 
the  beft  troops  in  France  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  defendants,  the  Englifti, 
fupported  by  a  body  of  Picards  and  Parifians,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  aflault  with  fuch  irrefiftible  fury,  that 
the  place  was  taken,  and  a  great  number  of  perfons 
of  diftindion  made  prifoners.  The  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  alarmed  at  this  lofs,  raifed  the  blockade  of 
Paris,  and  retired  into  the  provinces,  where  his 
troops  difperfed.  After  this  retreat,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  reduced  all  the  caftles  and  fortreffes  in 
the  ifle  of  France,  which  had  been  feized  by  the 
other  fa&ion;  and  this  fuccefs  encouraged  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  declare  in  his  favour. 
The  Englifti  parliament  meeting  on  the  twelfth  of 
November,  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  that,  in  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  they  defired 
thanks  might  be  given  to  the  prince,  and  to  the 
reft  of  the  counfellors,  appointed  by  the  laft  par¬ 
liament  to  fuperintend  the  application  of  the  public 
money.  They  then  petitioned  that  a  general 
amnefty,  under  the  great  feal,  might  be  palled  in 
favour  of  all  his  majefty 's  fubjeds  ;  and  the  king 
granted  their  requeft  ;  in  confideration  of  which 
the  commons  voted  a  fubfidy  for  the  occafions  of 
the  crown.  At  the  fame  time  Henry’s  three  Tons, 
John,  Thomas,  and  Humphrey,  were  created 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucefter  ;  and 
his  own  brother  duke  of  Dorfet. 

Henry  had  now  neither  foreign  nor  .  n 
domeftic  enemies  to  contend  with;  •fi'-H12* 
yet  his  days  were  embittered,  as  a  parent,  by  the 
diffolute  behaviour  and  irregular  courfes  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Fie  was  now  in  the  full  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  adive,  fprightly  fpirit. 
While  employed  in  the  field,  no  adion,  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  ftained  his  charader.  But  a 
life  of  indolence  was  not  fuited  to  his  turn  of  mind. 
The  diftruft  and  jealoufy  of  his  father  having 
removed  him  from  all  (hare  in  the  public  bufinefs, 
he  plunged  himfelf,  with  the  utmoft  violence,  into 
all  the  extravagancies  of  debauchery,  and  blufhed 
not  for  a  condud  the  mod  diforderly  and  licentious. 
But  his  outrages  proceeded  not  lefs  from  a  de¬ 
praved  difpofition,  than  the  violence  of  his  temper, 
which  being  not  direded  to  ufeful  objeds,  induced 
him  to  give  full  fcope  to  his  paflions;  but  many 

gleams 
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gleams  of  fpirit  and  magnanimity  were  obferved  to 
break  through  the  cloud,  which  a  wild  conduct  had 
thrown  over  his  character.  The  degeneracy  of  the 
heir  apparent  was  not  more  mortifying  to  the  king 
than  alarming  to  the  nation,  who  trembled  at  being 
governed  by  a  prince  whofe  court  was  the  recepta¬ 
cle  of  libertines,  buffoons,  parafites,  and  every 
fpecies  of  vermin,  which  are  at  once  the  difgrace 
and  ruin  of  noble  princes  and  kings.  However, 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  exceffes,  the  greatnefs  of  his 
foul  feemed  fometimes  to  emerge  from  the  dungeon 
of  deformity  in  which  it  lay  obfcured.  One  of 
young  Henry’s  diffolute  companions  having  been 
indicated  for  fome  mifdemeanor,  was  condemned, 
notwithftanding  all  the  intereft  of  the  prince,  who 
was  prefent  at  the  trial,  could  make  in  his  favour  ; 
and  he  was  fo  incenfed  at  the  iffue  of  the  trial,  that 
he  ftruck  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  the  judge,  as  he 
fat  on  the  bench  ;  but  the  magiftrate,  who  added 
with  a  fpirit  fuitable  to  his  character,  inftantly  or¬ 
dered  the  young  prince  to  be  committed  to  prifon  ; 
and  young  Henry,  confcious  of  the  flagrant  infult 
he  had  committed,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  judge, 
and  the  laws  of  his  country,  fuffered  himfelf  with 
the  utmoft  refignation  to  be  conducted  to  the  place 
of  confinement,  by  the  officers  of  jufiice.  When 
th  is  tranfaclion  had  been  reported  to  the  king,  who 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  he  cried  out  in 
a  tranfport  of  joy,  “  I  thank  God,  I  have  a  judge 
endowed  with  courage  to  execute  the  laws,  and  am 
ffill  more  happy,  in  having  a  fon  who  will  lubmit 
to  fuch  chaftilement.” 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  deferve  more  attention,  than  thofe  re¬ 
lating  either  to  military  or  foreign  tranfadlions. 
The  commons  had  now  attained  a  very  confider- 
able  fnare  of  importance,  and  it  became  an  objedt 
of  policy  to  diredt  their  election.  This  circum- 
ftance  had  been  complained  of  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  reign,  and  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of 
charge  againft  Richard;  but  it  continued  ffill  un- 
red  refled.  Henry  purlued  the  fame  meafures  he 

had  feverely  ceniured  in  his  predeceffor.  He  was 
however  obliged  to  court  popularity,  and  this  gave 
the  legifiative  body  an  opportunity  of  affirming 
powers  they  had  not  hitherto  ventured  to  exer- 
cife.  In  the  fir  ft  year  of  Henry’s  reign,  the 
commons  procured  a  law,  that  no  judge,  on  be- 
ing  guilty  of  any  iniquitous  meafures,  fhould  be 
excufed  by  pleading  the  king’s  orders,  or  even  the 
danger  of  life  from  the  fovereign’s  menaces.  In 
the  fecond  year,  they  infilled  on  maintaining  the 
practice,  of  not  granting  fupplies  before  their  peti¬ 
tions  were  anfwered.  In  the  fifth  year,  they  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  to  difmifs  four  officers  who  had 
difpleafed  them,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  con- 
feffor ;  and  though  the  king  informed  them,  that 
he  was  not  fenfible  of  their  having  been  guilty  of 
any  offence,  yet  to  gratify  them  he  complied  with 
their  requeft.  In  the  fixth  year,  though  they  voted 
the  king  fupplies,  they  appointed  treafurers  of  their 
own,  to  fee  the  money  difburfed  for  the  purpofes 
intended  ;  and  enjoined  them  to  deliver  in  their 
accounts  to  the  houfe.  In  the  eighth  year,  they 
propofed  thirty  important  articles  for  the  regulation 
of  the  government,  and  the  houfhold,  which  were 
all  agreed  to  ;  and  they  even  conitrainecl  all  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  judges  and  officers  of 
the  houfhold  to  fwear  to  their  observance  :  but  in  a 
fubfequent  parliament,  when  the  king  had  overcome 
all  his  difficulties,  the  fpeaker,  on  making  his 
cuftomary  application  to  the  throne  for  liberty  of 
fpeech,  was  told  by  Henry,  that  he  intended  to  en¬ 
joy  his  prerogatives,  and  would  have  no  novelties 
introduced.  However  this  prince  was  more  atten¬ 
tive  {o  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  than  molt  of  his  predeceflbrs.  When  the 
houfe  of  commons  were  at  any  time  brought  to 
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make  unwary  conceflions  to  the  crown,  they  always 
fpeedily  retracted  them.  On  this  account,  though 
Henry  entertained  a  well  grounded  jealoufy  of  the 
family  of  Mortimer,  he  never  allowed  their  name 
to  be  once  mentioned  in.,  parliament ;  and  as  none 
of  the  rebels  had  ventured  to  declare  the  earl  of 
Marche  king,  he  would  not  attempt  to  procure  an 
exprefs  declaration  againft  that  nobleman’s  claim, 
though  he  knew  this  would  not  have  been  refufed 
him,  he  being  fenfible,  that  fuch  a  declaration 
would  only  ferve  to  revive  the  memory  of  Morti¬ 
mer’s  title.  As  the  commons,  during  this  reign, 
difeovered  a  laudable  zeal  for  liberty,  in  their 
tranfadlions  with  the  crown,  they  exerted  themfelves 
no  lefs  againft  the  church  :  for  in  the  fixth  year  of 
Henry’s  reign,  they,  on  being  required  to  grant 
fupplies,  propofed  to  the  king  in  plain  terms,  that 
he  iliould  feize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and 
make  ufe  of  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  fupply  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  They  obferved,  that  a  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was  pofieffed  by 
the  clergy,  who  contributed  nothing  towards  re¬ 
lieving  the  public  burdens;  and  that  their  riches 
tended  only  to  abate  their  zeal  and  attention  in  the 
performance  of  their  minifferial  functions.  .  The 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  being  with  the  king  when 
this  addrefs  was  prefented,  obferved,  that  though  the 
clergy  did  not  go  in  perfon  to  the  wars,  they,  in 
cafes  of  neceffity,  fent  their  vaffals  and  tenants  ; 
while  they  themfelves  who  ftaid  at  home,  were  day 
and  night  employed  in  offering  up  their  prayers 
for  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  fpeaker  anfwered  with  a  frnile,  that  the  prayers 
of  the  church  were  but  a  flender  fupply.  However 
the  archbifhop  prevailed  ;  the  king  refufed  their 
requeft,  and  the  lords  rejected  the  bill.  Not  dif- 
couraged  by  this  repulfe,  the  commons  returned 
to  the  charge  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign, 
with  greater  zeal  than  before.  They  prepared  a 
calculation  of  the  ecclefiaffical  revenues,  which 
they  maintained  amounted  to  the  annual  fum  of 
four  hundred  eighty-five  thoufand  marks,  and  con¬ 
tained  no  lefs  than  eighteen  thoufand  four  hundred 
ploughs  of  land,  which  they  propofed  to  divide 
among  fifteen  new  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights, 
fix  thoufand  efquires,  and  one  hundred  hofpitals ; 
befides  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  applied 
to  the  king’s  own  ufe ;  and  infilled,  that  the  facred 
fundtions  would  be  much  better  performed  than  they 
were  by  fifteen  hundred  parifh  prieffs,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  ltipend  of  feven  marks  for  each.  This  addrefs, 
though  refufed  with  a  fevere  reply,  alarmed  both 
the  king  and  the  clergy.  It  was  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  dodtrine  of  Wickliffe  had  fpread  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  people,  and  it  was  therefore 
thought  neceffary  to  put  the  laws  againft  the 
Lollards  in  execution.  Accordingly  feveral  of 
them  were  fent  to  prifon,  and  one,  whom  we  have 
before  noticed,  committed  to  the  flames,  even  while 
the  parliament  were  fitting.  But  thefe  rigorous 
meafures  anfwered  not  the  intention  of  the  clergy. 
Perfecution  always  tends  to  increafe  the  numbers  of 
any  religious  fedt ;  and  the  fufferings  of  the  Lollards 
augmented  their  difciples.  The  afhes  of  one 
vidtim,  fcattered  by  the  breath  of  the  reformation, 
became  the  feed  of  thoufands. 

Henry  had  for  fome  time  employed  ^  jy  r  j  0 
himfelf  in  fomenting  the  divifions  '  ’  4l3‘ 
which  prevailed  between  the  families  of  Burgundy 
and  Orleans  ;  but  the  two  French  princes  having 
agreed  to  a  pacification,  the  intcrefts  of  the  Englifti 
were  facrificed  to  their  mutual  convenience,  and  this 
effort  of  Henry  was  productive  of  no  real  advan¬ 
tage  :  and  the  bad  ftate  of  his  health  hindered  him 
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from  renewing  the  attempt,  which  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  fon  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  againft  the  French 
monarchy.  His  health  had  for  fome  months  been 
vilibly  declining  :  he  was  fubjedt  to  fits,  which  for 
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a  time  bereaved  him  of  his  fenfes  ;  and  though  yet 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  his  end  was  vifibly  ap¬ 
proaching.  He  was  naturally  of  a  peevifh,  jealous 
difpofnion,  which  at  this  time  gradually  increafed; 
and  he  too  readily  liftened  to  the  vile  fuggeftions 
of  his  courtiers,  who  infinuated,  that  his  elded  fon 
had  fogned  defigns  upon  his  life  and  crown.  The 
bread  of  the  king  was  now  filled  with  anxious  fears, 
which  impelled  him  to  remove  the  prince  from  his 
poll  of  prefident  of  the  council.  Young  Henry 
was  greatly  alarmed.  Fond  as  he  was  of  pleafure 
and  diffipation,  he  was  ftill  pofleffed  of  the  finer 
feelings;  and  could  not  without  the  moft  heart¬ 
rending  anguifh  refled:,  that  his  own  condud  had 
given  too  much  reafon  for  his  enemies  to  afperfe 
his  charader.  But  flill  he  knew  himfclf  innocent 
with  regard  to  his  having  formed  a  wi(h  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  father’s  authority  ;  and  determined  to 
purfue  every  method  in  his  power  to  convince  the 
king  of  his  duty  and  loyalty.  He  repaired  to  court 
d relied  in  a  mourning  habit  to  exprefs  his  forrow ; 
having  obtained,  at  his  requelf,  a  private  audience 
with  the  king,  he  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and 
addrefled  him  in  a  fpeech  to  the  following  purport : 
“  My  liege  and  honoured  father;  it  gives  me  the 
moft  fincere  concern  to  find,  that  I  am  fufpeded  of 
harbouring  an  unnatural  defign  againft  your  crown 
and  perfon  ;  which  I,  more  than  any  other  fubjed, 
am  bound  to  reverence  and  defend.  It  is  true,  and 
I  contefs  the  fame  with  unfeigned  contrition,  that  I 
have  been  guilty  of  many  irregularities  and  excefles, 
for  which  I  have  juftly  merited  your  difpleafure.  But 
I  call  the  Almighty  to  witnefs,  who  knows  the  fecret 
recedes  of  the  heart,  and  never  fails  to  punifh  thofe 
who  dare  to  invoke  him  to  fandify  a  falftiood,  that 
I  never  entertained  a  thought,  inconfiftent  with 
that  duty  and  refped  I  owe  to  your  majefly.  Thole 
who  charge  me  with  contrary  intentions  feek  only 
to  difiurb  your  tranquillity,  and  to  alienate  your 
affedions  from  your  fon  and  fucceflor.  I  would 
willingly  remove  thefe  anxieties  from  your  mind  ;  I 
came  tor  no  other  purpofe.  Let  me  befeech  you 
therefore  to  permit  me  to  clear  myfelf  from  fo 
fcandaious  an  imputation.  Let  my  actions  be  tried 
by  the  utmoft  rigour ;  with  the  fame  feverity  as  if  I 
was  the  meaneft  of  your  fubjeds :  and  if  I  am  guilty 
in  any  refped  of  the  atrocious  crime  laid  to  my 
charge;  if  1  have  ever  ufed  an  expreffion  indicating 
difloyalty,  or  want  of  afledion,  punifh  me  as  a 
wretch  unworthy  the  name  of  fon  or  fubjed.  I 
refer  my  condud  to  your  infpedion,  and  will  rea¬ 
dily  fubmit  to  any  punifhment  you  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  infiid.  This  enquiry,  with  the  utmoft  hu¬ 
mility,  I  demand,  both  for  your  own  fatisfadion, 
and  the  vindication  of  my  injured  honour.”  This 
free,  ingenuous,  and  pathetic  addrefs,  greatly 
affected  the  king.  He  took  the  prince  in  his  arms ; 
embraced  him  with  tears  ;  allured  him,  that  all  his 
fufpicions  were  entirely  removed ;  and  that  he 
would  never  for  the  future  harbour  a  thought  pre¬ 
judicial  to  his  loyalty  and  honour. 

Henry  did  not  long  furvive  this  interview.  He 
was  feized  with  apopledie  fits,  which  returned  at 
certain  intervals,  and  deprived  him  of  all  fenfation. 
This  malady  co-operating  with  fcruples  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  an  idle  prophecy,  that  he  fhould  die 
in  Jerusalem,  difpofed  his  mind  to  devotional  duties, 
and  afluming  the  crofs,  he  refolved  to  confiecrate 
the 'remainder  of  his  days  to  a  war  againft  the  in¬ 
fidels.  He  imparted  his  refolution  to  a  grand 
council  aflembled  for  that  purpofe,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  his  expedition,  when  his  dreadful  fits 
returned.  Theyfoon,  by  their  frequency,  impaired 
his  tenfes ;  and  having  been  often  in  danger  of 
lofing  his  crown,  his  imagination  feems  to  have 
been  ftrongty  impreffied  with  that  idea,  which  in¬ 
creafed  as  his  ftrength  and  reafoning  faculties  de¬ 
cayed  even  to  a  degree  of  childifh  anxiety.  He 
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would  not  go  to  fleep  unlefs  it  was  laid  on  his 
pillow,  left  it  fhould  be  feized  before  he  was  dead. 
One  day  he  remained  fio  long  in  a  fivvoon,  that  his 
fiervants  thought  him  actually  dead,  when  the  prince 
coming  in,  took  up  the  crown  and  carried  it 
away.  The  king  recovering  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes, 
and  obferving  the  diadem  was  removed,  demanded, 
with  an  anxious  fiolicitude,  who.  had  prefumed  to 
take  it  from  his  pillow,  and  being  told  the  prince 
had  carried^  it  away,  he  ordered  him  into  his  pre¬ 
fence.  When  young  Henry  appeared,  the  king, 
with  an  angry  countenance,  faid,  «  What  would 
you  deprive  me  of  my  crown  before  my  death  ?” 
“  No,’  replied  the  prince,  “  I  had  not  fuch  a 
thought ;  but  thinking  your  majefty  was  really  dead, 
I  took  the  crown  as  my  lawful  inheritance.  I  am 
happy  in  finding  my  miftake,  and  now,  feeing  you 
alive,  with  plealure  reftore  it.  May  you  long  live 
to  wear  it  in  peace  !”  He  accordingly  replaced  the 
crown  on  his  father’s  pillow,  and  having  received 
his  blcfling,  retired. 

The  king  was  feized  with  his  laft  fit  as  he  was 
paying  his  devotions  before  the  'fhsine  of  St.  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  was  carried  into  the  Jerufalem  Chamber, 
belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter  ;  where  re¬ 
covering  his  fpeech,  and  perceiving  himfelf  in  a 
ftrange  place,  he  defin  ed  to  know  by  what  name  it  was 
called,  and  being  told,  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  pre¬ 
diction,  and  heconcludedhislaftmomentapproached. 
Before  he  expired,  he  fent  for  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  whom  he  gave  fome  excellent  advice  ;  but  ex- 
prelfed  an  uneafinefs  with  refped  to  his  usurpation, 
and  told  him,  that  he  was  afraid  his- brother,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  would  difturb  him  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  his  throne.  The  prince  obferved,  that  being 
lawful  heir,  he  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  crown 
by  the  fame  methods,  by  which  he  himfelf  had 
preferved  it  :  that  if  the  duke  of  Clarence  behaved 
as  he  ought,  he  would  always  find  him  a  kind  bro¬ 
ther;  but  if  he  pretended  to  do  otherwife,  he  knew 
how  to  make  him  return  to  his  duty.  The  kino- 
then  recommended  him  to  the  protedion  of  heaven) 
and  expired  a  few  minutes  after,  on  the  twentieth 
of  March,  in  theforty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  his  reign,  being  the  XXXlft  king  of 
England  from  Egbert  I.  By  fyis  firft  wife  Mary  de 
Bohun,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
he  had  four  Ions ;  Henry,  furnamed  of  Monmouth, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  who  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  the  throne;  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence ;  John, 
duke  of  Bedford,  afterwards  regent  of  France  ;  and 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter.  He  had  alfo  two 
daughters  ;  Blanche,  who  married  firft  the  eledor 
Palatine,  then  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  laftly,  the 
duke  of  Barr.  Philippa,  who  married  Eric,  king  of 
Denmark.  Henry’s  fecond  wife  was  Joan,  daughter 
to  Charles  I.  king  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  John 
Montfort,  duke  of  Brittany.  By  this  princefs  he 
had  no  ilfue. 

Character  of  Henry  IV. 

This  prince  was  of  middle  ftature,  and  regular 
form  ;  perfedly  (killed  in  all  the  exercife  of  arms  and 
chivalry.  His  countenance  was  the  very  emblem 
o(  equanimity,  difplaying  a  mind  fortified  againft 
the  fudden  reverfes  of  fickle  fortune,  neither  elated 
with  profperity,  nor  dejeded  with  adverfity.  Be¬ 
fore  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  enjoyed  great  po¬ 
pularity  ;  but  when  the  people  were  led  to  pity'the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  late  monarch,  they  were  filled 
with  refentment,  and  ready  to  enter  into  rebellions 
againft  Henry  ;  hence,  though  the  executions  were 
much  fewer  than  might  have  been  expeded,  and 
were  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  his  authority,  the 
temper  of  the  times  made  them  appear  cruel.  Henry 
was  led  to  the  pofleflion  of  a  crown  by  a  train  of 
incidents  that  (educed  his  virtue.  The  injuftice 
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with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  predecelfor ;  his 
being  banifhed  for  no  crime;  that  banifhment  being 
afterwards  made  perpetual,  and  the  fentence  ren¬ 
dered  more  fevere  by  a  deprivation  of  his  patri¬ 
mony,  induced  him  to  think  of  recovering  thole 
rights,  of  which  he  had  been  fo  unjuftly  deprived  : 
but  the  fteps  whereby  he  afcended  the  throne,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  attained  that  high  dignity, 
were  altogether  unjuftifiable  ;  and  the  depofition  of 
his  near  relation,  i'ubjedted  tg  a  cruel  confinement, 
which  occafioned  his  death,  will  ever  remain  an  in¬ 
delible  (lain  in  the  character  of  this  prince.  A 
crown  feems  to  have  been  the  feducing  tempter, 
that  corrupted  his  principles  and  deftroyed  his  good 
fame  ;  to  which  had  he  not  afpired  he  might  have 
lived  without  envy,  without  danger,  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  wifdom,  and  the  approbation  of  virtue, 
having  juftly  acquired  the  glorious  diftinctions  of 
the  deliverer,  the  protestor,  and  the  reftorer  of  Eng- 
liih  liberty.  The  circumftances  of  his  reign  evince 
his  perfonal  courage,  nor  are  proofs  wanting  of  his 
refined  fenfe,  folid judgment,  and  deep  penetration; 
and  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  he  had  a  remarkable 
command  of  temper ;  maintained  his  power  with  j 
admirable  prudence  ;  and  the  regard  he  fhewed  for  \ 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  with  the  poffefllon  of  j 


many  great  qualities,  fitted  him  for  the  high  flation 
to  which  he  was  raifed.  Though  his  ufurpation, 
legally  confidered,  is  unjuftifiable,  it  actually  proved 
a  happy  preventive  of  the  defpotic  fway  of  a  weak 
prince,  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  miniftry; 
and  had  he  gained  the  regal  dignity  by  a  juft  title, 
without  being  expofed  to  the  numerous  infurrec- 
tions  which  difturbed  his  whole  reign,  he  might 
poflibly  have  palled  his  life  with  as  much  honour 
to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  as  any 
other  monarch.  The  inquietude  with  which  Henry 
enjoyed  his  height  of  power,  and  the  remorfe  with 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  continually  haunted, 
rendered  him  an  objecSt  of  compafflon,  and  affords  a 
ftriking  leifon  to  thofe  whom  Providence  may  have 
placed  in  the  higheft  elevation  of  life,  not  to  trifle, 
fport  with,  nor  infringe  the  eternal  laws  of  moral 
obligation,  which  when,  in  particular  inftances, 
once  violated,  expofes  the  mind  to  all  the  fharp  up- 
braidings  of  an  inward  monitor  ;  and  in  fpite  of  all 
the  artificial  propofitions  of  fceptical  fop’niflry,.  will, 
fooner  or  later,  deprive  it  of  that  calm,  fweet,  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity,  the  certain  effect  of  confcious 
integrity,  which  is  preferable  to  unenvied  greatnefs, 
even  when  that  greatnefs  is  feated  on  a  throne  of 
royalty. 
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HENRY  V.  furnamed  of  Mon- 

mouth,  from  the  place  of  his  jjj 
birth,  had  been  educated  under  the  eye  of  his  un-  j 
cle,  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  at  the  univerfity  of  < 
Oxford.  Here  he  received  thofe  feeds  of  education, 
which  though  buried  for  a  time  deep  in  the  bed  of 
immorality,  in  duefeafon  fprung  up,  and  produced 
a  clutter  of  virtues.  He  was  about  twenty-five 
vears  of  age  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  the 
people  were  inclined  to  think  they  fhould  be  happy 
under  his  adminiftration  ;  feeing  they  had  perceived 
many  indications  of  a  noble  and  generous  fpirit 
darting  frequently  with  uncommon  lufire,  through 
the  mitt  of  diffipation. 

Whatever  arguments  may  have  been  framed  in 
defence  of  the  divine  and  indefeafible  nature  of  he¬ 
reditary  right,  it  has  generally  been  found,  in  the 
progrefs  of  human  events,  to  give  place  to  the  more 
important  confederation  of  the  general  good  offo- 
ciety.  Though  Henry  V.  could  urge  no  more 
validity  of  claim  than  his  father,  and  though  the 
earl  of  Marche,  the  lineal  heir  was  Hill  living,  the 
parliament,  without  fcruple,  placed  the  royal  dia¬ 
dem  on  his  head,  convinced  that  fuch  a  Hep  would 
conduce  to  the  interett  of  the  nation.  Henry 
therefore  having  been  proclaimed,  immediately 
after  the’ death  of  his  father,  with  the  uiiial  cere¬ 
monies,  w7as  crowned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  on  the  ninth  of  April.  He  was  tcarcely 
feated  on  the  throne,  when  he  fent  tor  his  former  J 
companions,  and  after  acquainting  them  with  his 
intended  reformation,  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his 
example,  but  Itrictly  prohibited  them  from  appear¬ 
ing  any  more  in  his  prefence,  till  they  had  given 
fuflkient  proofs  of  their  having  changed  their 
courfe  of  life  ;  and  then  difmififed  them  with  pre- 
fents.  Such  conduct  afforded  Henry’s  lubjedts  a 
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happy  omen  of  his  future  government ;  which  he 
began  with  a  general  amnetty,  and  an  appeal  to 
heaven,  that  he  would  rather  chufe  to  be  removed 
from  life,  than  exercife  a  tyrannical  fway  over  his 
people.  Thofe  of  his  father’s  wife  minifters  who 
had  checked  his  folly,  immediately  found  they  had, 
unknown  to  themfelves,  been  paying  their  court  to 
him,  and  were  received  with  every  mark  of  favour: 
even  the  chief  juftice,  approaching  him  with  fearful 
apprehenfions,  received  praifes  inftead  of  reproaches, 
and  was  exhorted  by  the  king,  to  perfevere  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  laws  with  the  fame  rigour  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  The  furprize  of  all  who  expeded  an  oppo- 
fite  condud,  increafed  their  fatisfadion,  and  the 
amiable  deportment  of  the  young  king  appeared 
brighter  than  if  it  had  never  been  fhaded  by  his 
follies.  He  was  alfo  not  only  folicitous  to  repair 
his  own  mifeondud,  but  to  atone  for  thofe  crimes 
into  which  his  father  had  been  betrayed  by  policy, 
or  the  neceffity  of  affairs.  He  expreffed  his  concern 
for  the  unhappy  fate  of  Richard  ;  did  juftice  to  his 
memory  ;  ordered  his  corpfe  to  be  removed  from 
Langley,  where  it  had  been  interred,  to  Weft- 
minfter-abbey  ;  and  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  by 
Ann  of  Luxemburg!!,  his  late  queen,  with  great 
pomp,  and  folemn  funeral  rites,  at  which  he  himfelf 
attended  as  chief  mourner.  He  received  the  earl 
of  Marche  with  fingular  courtefy,  and  by  this  in- 
ttance  of  true  policy,  gained  fuch  an  attendance 
over  the  gentle  and  unambitious  temper  of  that 
prince,  that  he  ever  after  continued  fincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  and  gave  him  no  difturbance  in  his 
future  government.  He  refbored  the  family  of 
Piercy  to  their  honour  and  fortunes;  and  being  de- 
lirous  of  burying  in  oblivion  all  party  diftinctions, 
he  made  thofe  who  had  been  advanced  without 
merit  give  place  to  men  of  real  abilities.  The  low 
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ind  narrow  politics  of  governing  by  a  party,  he 
iultly  fcorned,  and  efteemed  wifdom,  united  with 
integrity,  as  the  bulwark  of  his  throne. 

Not  with  (landing  Henry  afcended  the  throne  un¬ 
der  the  molt  favourable  aufpices,  he  could  not 
pfcaDe  the  envy  and  hatred  of  fome  individuals. 

A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  one 
Wiehtlock,  who  endeavoured  to  foment  a  rebellion 
hv  Dofting  papers  in  public  places,  containing 
affirmatives  that  Richard  was  ftill  alive.  This  in- 
cendiary  being  apprehended,  was  committed  pn 
foncr  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he  efcaped  by  the 
connivance  of  the  conftable,  who  was  difmilled  from 
his  office,  and  one  of  the  wardens,  convicted  01 
having  favoured  the  prifoner's  efcape,  executed  as  a 
traitor  But  the  attention  of  Henry  was  chiefly 
turned  towards  France,  the  theatre  of  his  future 
dory.  A  confiderable  body  of  Engliffi  troops  ftill 
remained  in  Guienne,  and  had  not  only  committed 
dreadful  outrages  againft  the  French,  but  defeate 
a  body  of  four  thoufand  troops  under  the  marlhal 
de  Heli,  whom  they  took  prifoner.  But  the  duke 
of  Clarence  returning  foon  after  with  the  main  body 
of  thefe  forces  to  England,  a  truce  had  been  con¬ 
cluded,  which,  as  ufual,  had  been  very  ill  obferved  ; 
for  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the 
garrifon  of  Calais,  perfuaded,  that  every  truce  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  lives  of  the  contracting  parties, 
made  an  irruption  into  Bolognc,  upon  which  the 
French  government  fent  ftrong  reinforcements  to 
Ardres,  Gravelins,  and  the  neighbouring  places. 
Hoftilities  alfo  commenced  by  fea,  and  a  ftrong 
fquadron  of  French  overpowered  three  Englilh 
ihips  which  were  defigned  to  furprife  the  veffelsin 
the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  and  killed  their  commodore. 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  a  new  par¬ 
liament  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  1  he  feflion 
was  opened  with  a  fpeech  by  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  affured  them  of  Henry’s  zeal  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interefts  of  the  church  and  ftate.  The 
commons  then  prefented  an  addrefs,  defiring  the 
pundual  execution  of  the  laws,  and  a  redrefs  of 
national  grievances.  They  alfo  petitioned,  that 
hismajefty  would  provide  for  the  defence  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Wales,  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  Calais,  and 
Guienne.  After  which  they  granted  a  fubfidy  on 
wool- and  leather,  for  four  years,  together  with  ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage,  for  one  year,  and  a  fifteenth 
and  a  half.  They  complained  loudly  of  the  clergy’s 
exacting  pecuniary  commutations,  and  the  king 
promifed  to  interpofe  his  authority  with  the  bifhops, 
that  thefe  abufes  might  be  reformed. 

At  the  fame  time  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
were  employed  in  concerting  the  molt  effedual 
methods,  for  putting  a  flop  to  Wickliffe’s  herefy. 
The  fe£ts  of  the  Lollards  were  every  day  increafing, 
and  appeared  not  only  dangerous  to  the  church, 
but  even  formidable  to  the  civil  power.  To  (top 
their  progrefs,  Thomas  Arundel,  bifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  late  king, 
to  fend  commiflions  to  Oxford,  to  take  information 
in  relation  to  their  doctrines,  and  chief  abettors, 
when  it  was  found,  that  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord 
Cobham,  was  at  their  head,  a  nobleman,  who  on 
many  occaftons  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
bravery,  whereby  he  acquired  the  efteem  both  of 
the  late  and  prefent  king.  His  great  character  and 
his  zeal  made  the  archbifhop  confider  him  as  a  pro¬ 
per  victim  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  concluding, 
that  by  indicting  him,  he  fliould  ftrike  a  terror 
into  the  whole  party,  and  make  them  fenfible,  that 
after  his  death  no  others  could  expect  the  leaft 
mercy.  But  lord  Cobham  was  too  great  a  favourite 
with  the  king  for  the  archbifhop  to  proceed  with¬ 
out  his  leave.  Fie  therefore  waited  upon  Henry, 
to  whom  he  opened  the  fubject  of  his  complaint, 
endeavouring  to  perfuade  him,  that  fire  and  faggot 
were  the  only  means  proper  for  the  extirpation  of 


herefy,  and  that  the  intereft  of  religion  rendered  it 
abfolutely  neceffary,  to  proceed  againft  that  noble¬ 
man  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  The  king,  who  was 
no  friend  to  ecclefiaftical  feverity,  reprefented  to 
the  primate  that  reafon  and  perfuafion  were  the  beft 
means  for  fupporting  truth,  and  correcting  error; 
that  he  ought  firft  to  try  all  gentle  methods  to  bring 
back  the  Lollards  to  the  bofom  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  himfelf  would  converfe  with  Sir  John  Old- 
cattle;  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  him  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  faith.  But  Henry  found  all  his  perfuafions 
were  in  vain;  Cobham  was  too  fteadily  fixed  in  his 
opinions,  to  facrifice  truths  of  the  utmoft  impor¬ 
tance,  to  conciliate  the  favour  even  of  a  fovereign, 
to  whom  he  was  ftrongly  attached.  The  king  was 
difpleafed  at  that  nobleman’s  inflexibility;  and  find¬ 
ing  that  his  own  power  had  no  effeff,  cruelly  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  the  primate,  with  his  permiffion 
to  proceed  againft  him  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of 
the  laws.  The  violence  of  ecclefiaftical  authority 
was  now  exerted,  and  the  prelate,  affifted  by  the 
bifhops  of  London,  Winchefter,  and  St.  Davids, 
condemned  the  devoted  lord  Cobham  to  the  flames? 
but  he  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution. 

The  clergy  had  obtained  a  procla-  . 
mation  againft  the  Lollards  afftmbling  '  ‘  l4l4‘ 

for  religious  worlhip,  on  which,  not  daring  to  meet 
in  houfes,  they  chofe  fome  unfrequented  place, 
where  they  met  in  the  night.  Some  of  them  having 
affembled  in  St  George’s  fields,  then  overgrown 
with  bufhes,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  their  enemies, 
who  informed  the  king,  that  Cobham  was  there  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  with  a  defign  to 
kill  his  majefty,  and  fubvert  the  government. 
Henry  weakly  giving  credit  to  the  idle  tale, 
marched  againft  them,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
them  before  they  had  taken  their  meafures.  Arriv¬ 
ing  upon  the  fpot  about  midnight,  he  put  fome  of 
them  to  the  fword,  and  took  the  reft  prifoners. 
Among  thefe  were  Sir  Roger  Aifton,  John  Browne, 
Efq;  and  Sir  John  Beverly,  who  fuffered  death  as 
heretics  and  traitors,  together  with  fixty-three  of 
their  followers.  Lord  Cobham  was  out-lawed,  not 
having  been  prefent  on  this  occafion  ;  but  being  ap¬ 
prehended  four  years  after,  he  was  drawn,  hanged, 
and  burnt  on  the  gibbet  for  herefy  and  treafon. 
This  fpirited  conduct  of  the  king  checked  for  a 
time  the  very  idea  of  herefy  ;  and  many  who  wifhed 
for  the  reformation  of  abufes  in  the  church,  dif- 
covered  their  diHike  to  the  fpeculative  dodtrines  of 
the  Lollards,  which  they  imagined  threw  difgrace 
upon  fo  good  a  caufe :  hence  the  parliament  in- 
creafed  the  rigours  of  the  penal  laws.  They  en¬ 
acted,  that  whoever  fliould  be  convicted  of  that  he¬ 
refy  before  the  ordinary,  fliould  not  only  fuffer 
capital  puniftiment,  but  forfeit  lands  and  goods  to 
the  king  ;  and  that  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  juftices 
of  the  two  benches,  lheriffs,  and  all  chief  magiftrates 
in  every  city  and  borough,  fliould  fwear  to  ufc  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  extirpate  herefy.  Yet  when  the 
king  required  a  fupply,  this  very  parliament  renewed 
the  offer  made  to  his  father,  and  intreated  him  to 
feize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  for  the  ufe  of  the 
crown.  The  bifhops,  who  could  offer  nothing 
equivalent,  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  they  offered  the 
king  all  the  revenues  of  alien  priories;  but  this  in 
all  probability  would  not  have  diverted  the  ftorm, 
which  Chicheley,  who  was  now  raffed  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  effected,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
Henry  to  a  very  different  object.  He  perfuaded  the 
king  to  engage  in  a  war  w  ith  France,  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  the  provinces  vvrefted  from  his  anceftors,  and  to 
obtain  that  kingdom,  to  which  the  artful  prelate  pre¬ 
tended  he  had  a  juft  claim.  Henry’s  natural  dilpc- 
fuion  inclined  him  to  follow  thisadvice,  and  the  civil 
di (Tendons  in  F ranee  which  had  lafted  for  a  long  time, 
|  and  ftill  continued,  favoured  his  ambitious  views.' 
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The  ftateof  that  kingdom  was  indeed  now  truly 
deplorable.  Charles  VI.  had  been  feized  with  a  fit  ol 
frenzy,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercifing 
his  authority ;  and  though  he  recovered  from  this 
diforder,  he  vras  fo  fubjecft  to  relapfes,  that  his 
fenles  were  gradually  impaired,  whereby  he  was 
unable  to  pu'rfue  any  plan  of  government.  This 
misfortune  gave  a  full  career  to  the  rage  of  parties. 
The  duke  ol  Orleans,  the  king’s  brother,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  his  coufin-german,  after  en- 
gaging  in  moft  violent  quarrels,  by  which  the 
country  had  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  its 
inhabitants,  agreed  to  enter  into  ftrid  friendfhip, 
and  fwore  at  the  altar  to  the  ftncerity  of  their  in¬ 
tentions.  But  notwithstanding  they  had  invoked 
heaven  as  a  witnefs  againft  them,  very  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  facrednefs  of  their  promife,  or 
folemn  oaths.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  foon  after 
affaflinated  in  the  ffreets  of  Paris,  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  For  fome  time  he  ftrove  to 
conceal  his  guilt ;  but  being  deteded,  he  openly 
avowed  and  endeavoured  to  juftify  what  he  had 
done.  Even  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  fupreme 
tribunal  of  juftice,  on  hearing  the  harangues  of 
the  auke  s  advocate  in  defence  of  affaffination, 
which  he  juffified  under  the  name  of  tyrannicide 
influenced  by  fadion,  and  overawed  by  power,  did 
not  condemn  this  deteffable  dodrine.  The  com- 
mifiion  of  fo  bafe  a  crime,  thus  fhamefuily  vindi¬ 
cated,  deftroyed  all  truft  and  fecurity  ,•  and  a  re- 
conciliation  between  the  two  parties  was  now  im- 
pomble.  The  princes  of  'the  blood  joining  with 
the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  terrible  war  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  ;  and  the  unhappy  king,  on  being  fome- 
times  feized  by  one  party,  and  fometimes  by 
another,  alternately  transferred  the  appearance  of 
egal  authority  to  each  :  the  provinces  were  ra- 
vaged  ;  the  animofities  of  the  feveral  leaders  every 
w  ere  produced  moll:  fhocking  murders  :  and  exe¬ 
cutions  were  ordered,  without  legal  trial,  by  pre¬ 
tended  courts  of  juflice.  All  the  French  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
*  rn"*agnacs  >  the  latter  of  whom  were  the  followers 
of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  and  were  fo  called 
from  that  prince’s  father-in-law  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnac.  Paris  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of  blood  and 
confujion;  the  king  and  royal  family  were  fre¬ 
quently  detained  captives  by  the  vulgar  on  either 
ide,  and  his  mimfters  flaughtered  before  his  face, 
ihe  butchers  of  Paris  declared  for  the  duke  of 
Burgundy;  and  committed,  with  the  moft  furious 
zeal,  every  kind  of  outrage  againft  thofe  of  the 
oppofite  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Armagnacs 
weie  fupported  by  the  fraternity  of  carpenters,- 
thus  the  populace  ranged  themfelves  on  one  fide  or 
other,  and  on  the  prevalence  of  either  party  de 
pended  the  fate  of  the  capital.  Henry  perceived 
the  advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  thefe  con- 
iuftons,  and  refolved  to  make  war  on  the  divided 
kingdom  of  France. 

Iu  order,  however,  to  conceal  his  real  intentions 
and  to  have  a  plaufible  pretence  for  this  ffep  he 
fent  over  a  fplendid  embafiy  to  France,  withthe 
otter  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  allianee  between  the 
two  crowns;  at  the  fame  time  demanding,  in 
return,  the  French  king’s  daughter  in  marriage 
with  two  millions  of  crowns  for  her  portion  -  the 
payment  of  one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
being  the  arrears  of  king  John’s  ranfom;  the  im¬ 
mediate  pofleffion  and  full  fovereignty  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  the  other  provinces  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  Philip  Augufius,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fupenonty  of  Brittany  and  Flanders 
l  he  exorbitant  nature  of  thefe  demands  fufficientlv 
mdicates,  that  Henry,  notwithftanding  the  difirefs 
or  the  french  monarchy,  never  expected  they  could 
be  granted.  And  the  terms  offered  by  that  court 


though  greatly  inferior,  abundantly  demonflrate  the 
conlcioulnefs  of  their  melancholy  condition.  Thev 
agreed  to  give  him  the  prince*  in  marriage,  with  a 
portion  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ;  to  in 
vefl  him  with  the  entire  fovereignty  of  Guienne  - 
and  to  annex  to  it  the  counties  of  Perigord  Fo* 
vergne  Xaintonge,  Angoumois,  and  other  tefritol 
nes  However  the  dauphin,  who  was  a  youth  of 
high  fpint,  difhking  thefe  conceffions,  and  having 
a  mean  opinion  of  Henry,  on  account  of  his  dilTb 
ute  charafter  when  prince  of  Wales,  contemp- 
tuouny  fent  him,  m  derifion,  a  box  of  tennis- 
balls,  intimating,  that  they  would  afford  him  a 
more  proper  amufement.  Flenry,  piqued  at*  this 
fatirical  firoke,  anfwered,  that  his  balls  flibuld  be 
matched  with  racquets,  with  which  he  would  phv 
a  game  that  fiiould  ftiake  the  walls  of  the  Louvre 
Ihe  above  terms,  offered  by  the  French  court* 
were  rejected  by  Henry,  who  was  determined  to* 
erect  his  fiandard  in  the  plains  of  France  The 
ardour  of  the  nation  to  follow  their  fovereign  ex 
ceeded  his  moft  fanguine  expe&ations,  and  freed 
him  from  any  apprehenlions  of  his  finances  being 
mfufncient  for  the  payment  of  his  forces.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  levied  forty  men  at  arms 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  archers ;  the  earl  of 
Weftmoreland  the  fame  number  ';  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick  twenty  men  at  arms,  and  forty  archers  •  rhp 
earl  of  Suffolk,  the  lords  Zouch,  Berkley,  d’Arcy 
Seymour,  Kofs,  and  Willoughby,  contributed  four 
ftnps  one  hundred  and  forty  men  at  arms,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  archers,  and  the  reft  of 
the  nobility  in  proportion. 

While  Henry  was  thus  aftiduoufly  .  ■ 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  14I5- 

a  foreign  invaiion,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
hi m fel f  in  danger  from  a  confpiracy  at  home. 
Richard,  earl  ot  Cambridge,  fecond  fon  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  having  married  the  fifter  of 
the  earl  of  Marche,  had  entered  with  great  zeal 
into  the  interefts  of  that  family.  For  this  lad- 
being  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  the  third  fon  of  Edward  II[.  he  became 
in  right  of  her,  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Henry’ 
and  had  reafon  to  hope,  that  on  the  death  of  Mori 
timer,  earl  of  Marche,  who  had  no  iffue,  he  or 
his  children  might  fucceed  to  the  throne  He 
therefore  engaged  on  his  fide  lord  Scroge  of  Mar 
fham,  trealurer  of  England,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Grey  of  Fleaton,  in  Northumberland.  They-  Pro 
pDfed  to  crown  the  earl  of  Marche  ;  and  having 
exaded  from  him  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  communi 
cated  the  plan  they  had  formed  in  his  favour  -  but 
his  fears,  or  his  gratitude,  overcoming  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  imparted  the  whole  convention  to  Henry 
The  confpirators  were  inftantly  feized,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  Southampton  caftle,  when  three  of 
them  were  indided  before  a  jury  of  commoners, 
ihe  conftable  of  that  caftle  fwore,  that  each  of 
them  had  confcfied  their  guilt  to  him;  and,  with¬ 
out  any  other  evidence.  Sir  Thomas  Grev  was 
condemned  and  executed;  but  the  earl  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  I  ox  d  Scrope,  pleading  the  privilege  of 
their  peerage,  Henry  fummoned  a  court  of  eighteen 
barons,  in  which  the  duke  of  Clarence  prclidcd 
The  evidence  of  the  jury  was  read,  and  brought 
againft  them  ;  but  the  prffoners,  though  one  of 
them  a  prince  of  the  blood,  were  not  heard  in  their 
own  defence,  nor  fo  much  as  brought  into  court  - 
but  upon  this  proof  received  fentence  of  death’ 
and  were  foon  after  executed. 

This  ahair  delayed  the  king’s  departure  till  the 
fifteenth  of  Augufi,  when  he  failed  from  Sonthnmp- 
ton  with  fix  thoufand  men  at  arms,  feur  and 
twenty  thoufand  archers,  and  about  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  common  infantry,  on  board  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
hundred  fail.  Afrer  a  quick  and  cafy  paflage  he 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seme  ifi  Normandy 
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about  nine  miles  from  Harfleur,  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  inverted.  The  place  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Eftouteville,  aftiftcd  by  fome  of  the  beft 
officers  of  France,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  provided 
with  a  numerous  garrilon,  who  made  a  gallant 
defence.  But  Henry  carried  on  the  attack  with 
fuch  unremitted  fury,  and  plied  his  artillery  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  a  conlidcrabie  breach  was  made ; 
and  the  befieged,  finding  it  impracticable  to  main¬ 
tain  the  place,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  lur- 
rendering,  if  not  relieved,  a  week  after  Michael¬ 
mas.  A  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  marihald’Ifle  d’ Adam,  attempted  to  throw  fuc- 
cours  into  the  town,  but  were  repulfed  ;  fo  that 
the  time  being  expired,  the  garnfon  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war ;  and  Henry  having 
taken  poffeflion  of  Harfleur,  peopled  it  with  an 
Englilh  colony,  by  cauling  a  proclamation  to  be 
made  throughout  England,  that  all  who  would 
fettle  there  fhould  have  houfes  fecured  to  them  and 
their  heirs.  The  fatigue  of  this  liege,  and  ex- 
certive  heat  of  the  feafon,  had  fo  diminilhed  the 
Englilh  army,  that  Henry  was  obliged  to  think  of 
returning  to  England;  and  before  he  left  Harfleur, 
not  above  a  fourth  part  of  his  forces  remained  in 
perfed:  health.  Having  fent  back  his  tranfports, 
which  could  not  fafely  anchor  in  an  open  road  on 
the  enemy’s  coaft,  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of 
marching  by  land  to  Calais,  before  he  could  reach 
a  place  of  fecurity.  In  his  march  he  met  with 
many  difficulties,  all  the  bridges  of  the  Somme 
being  broken  down,  and  all  the  paflages  defended 
by  rtrong  detachments  of  the  enemy.  Having  at 
length  found  means  to  clear  the  palfes,  Henry 
forded  the  river  between  St.  Quinten  and  Peronne, 
and  directed  his  rout  towards  Blagney.  Here 
he  found  himfeif  in  the  midfi:  of  an  enemy’s 
country,  in  the  fevere  feafon  of  the  year,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  men,  exhaurted  by  diftemper 
and  fatigue,  aud  blocked  up  by  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thouland  men.  In  this  emergency  he  fent 
a  meflage  to  the  conftable  of  France,  offering  to 
reftore  Harfleur,  and  to  repair  all  the  damage  he 
had  done  ;  nay,  even  bind  himfeif  by  oath  never 
more  to  invade  France,  if  he  would  allow  him  to 
pafs  unmolerted  to  Calais.  The  fame  offer  had 
been  made  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  this  of  Henry’s 
was  in  like  manner  rejected,  the  French  infilling 
that  he  and  his  army  fhould  Surrender  at  diferetion. 
At  the  fame  time  they  fent  three  heralds  to  defy 
him  to  battle,  leaving  the  time  and  place  to  his 
own  choice  ;  he  replied,  that  weakened  as  his  army 
now  was,  he  would  not  feek  an  engagement ;  but 
as  he  was  determined  to  make  his  way  to  Calais, 
they  might  attack  him  when  and  where  they 
thought  proper.  Henry  now  obferved  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the 
plains  of  Agincourt,  and  ported  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  was  importable  for  him  to  continue  his 
march  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  nothing  could  be  more  unequal  than  the 
impending  battle.  His  army  confifted  of  little 
more  than  half  the  number  which  had  difembarked 
at  Harfleur,  now  almoft  deftitute  of  provifions, 
and  wore  down  by  ficknefs.  The  enemy’s  army, 
four  times  more  numerous,  was  headed  by  the 
dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  well 
fupplied  with  accommodations  of  every  kind. 
Thus  Henry’s  fituation  refembled  that  of  Edward 
at  Crefly,  and  that  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poidticrs  ; 
and  the  memory  of  thofe  glorious  victories,  in- 
fpiring  his  troops  with  frefh  courage,  made  them 
hope  for  the  like  fuccefs.  The  French  commanders, 
vainly  confident  from  their  fuperiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  gave  notice  on  the  twenty-fecond  of 
Odlober  to  the  king  of  England,  that  they  would 
engage  him  on  the  twenty-fifth.  Finding  it  im- 
pcffible  to  avoid  an  adion,  he  accepted  the  chai¬ 
se.  22. 
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lenge,  and  prefented  the  herald  who  brought  it 
with  a  rich  robe,  and  two  hundred  crowns.  During 
this  interval  of  three  days,  Henry  employed  every 
expedient  which  prudence  could  fuggert,  in  order 
to  prepare  his  men  for  the  approaching  combat. 
He  procured  them  fuch  refrefhment  as  the  nature 
of  their  fituation  would  afford ;  he  caufed  their 
weapons  and  armour  to  be  repaired  ;  he  fixed  (harp 
flakes  for  the  defence  of  his  archers ;  he  was  con- 
ffantly  on  horfe"back,  riding  through  the  ranks  of 
his  army,  to  fuperintend  the  oeconomy  of  his  camp, 
and  to  animate  his  foldiers,  reminding  them  of  the 
great  victories  obtained  by  their  forefathers  in 
France ;  yet  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  alone,  could  pre- 
ferve  them  from  death  or  captivity.  His  affability, 
activity,  confidence,  and  addrefs,  infpired  his  fol¬ 
diers  with  fuch  martial  ardour,  that  far  from  dread¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  they  only  wifhed 
eagerly  for  the  battle,  and  bore  their  dirtreffes  with 
an  heroic  firmnefs,  in  hopes  of  being  relieved  by  a 
fpeedy  vi&ory.  This  fpirit  remarkably  appeared 
on  the  day  preceding  the  battle.  Henry  having 
fent  David  Gam,  a  Welch  captain,  to  reconnoitre 
the  porture  and  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  being  interrogated  by  the  king  concerning 
the  numbers  of  the  French,  that  brave  officer  re¬ 
plied,  “  My  liege,  there  are  enough  to  be  killed, 
enough  to  be  taken  prifoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away.”  Far  different  from  this  prudent  conduct 
of  Henry,  was  the  arrogant  behaviour  of  the 
French  generals,  who  fpent  their  time  in  riot  and 
rejoicing,  haughtily  boafting  their  fuperiority  of 
numbers,  and  conlidering  the  fmall  handful  of 
Englilh,  whom  they  vainly  defpifed,  as  victims 
devoted  to  fure  dertruCtion.  They  were  fo  confi¬ 
dent  of  victory,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  played 
at  dice  for  the  Englilh  prifoners  before  they  were 
taken;  and  to  have  fent  orders  to  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  prepare  lodgings  for  thofe  ftrangers. 
On  the  morning  of  the  engagement,  their  infolence 
and  prefumption  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  de¬ 
tached  another  herald  to  Henry,  to  know  what  he 
propofed  to  give  for  his  ranfom.  This  infult  he 
received  u  ith  juft  difdairi ;  and  defired  the  herald 
to  tell  thofe  who  fent  him,  that  a  little  time  would 
decide  to  whom  the  ranfom  belonged. 

As  foon  as  it  was  light  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  battle,  the  two  armies  marfhalled  their  forces. 
Theconrtabled’Albert,who  commanded  the  French, 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  error,  in  chufing  a  narrow 
piece  of  ground,  flanked  by  a  rivulet  and  thick 
wood,  where  he  could  not  extend  his  front  fo  as  to 
enclofe  the  Englilh,  and  where  his  fuperiority  of 
numbers,  inftead  of  being  an  advantage,  was  a 
burden  and  incumbrance.  The  conftable  divided 
his  army  into  three  bodies  ;  he  himfeif,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  with 
many  other  nobles,  took  their  ftation  at  the  head  of 
the  van.  The  fecond  line  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Alencon,  aflifted  by  the  duke  of  Bar  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  third  body  were  the  counts 
of  Marie,  Fauquenberg,  Dampmartin,  and  thefieur 
de  Lauroy.  While  the  French  were  empioyed  in 
arranging  thefe  lines,  Henry  concealed  four  hun¬ 
dred  lances  in  a  wood  upon  the  right,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  choice  archers  on  the  left, 
in  a  low  meadow  covered  with  bulhes.  In  order  to 
extend  his  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
obliged  to  form  his  little  army  into  one  line  :  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York, 
with  the  lords  Beaumont,  Willoughby,  and  Stan¬ 
hope,  was  advanced  a  little  before  the  center, 
which  the  king  commanded  in  perfon,  affifted  by 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earl  mar- 
Ihal,  and  the  young  earl  of  Suffolk,  whofe  father 
died  at  Harfleur.  The  left,  which  was  called  the 
rear,  as  it  had  not  advanced  fo  far  as  the  other  two 
3  M  divifions. 
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divifions,  was  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  j 
Exeter.  Nothing  could  be  more  prudent  than  this 
difpofition,  which  was  made  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,  an  old  experienced  foldier, 
w  htia&ed  this  "day  as  Henry’s  marilial,  and  was 
appointed  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  The 
king  himfelf  appeared  in  front  of  the  army  in 
fplendid  armour,  mounted  on  a  ftately  white  coarfer, 
with  a  golden  crown,  fixed  by  way  of  crcft,  to  his 
helmet.^  Four  royal  banners  were  dilplayed  before 
him  ;  he  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  led 
horfes,  in  rich  caparifons,  and  furrounded  by  the 
chief  of  his  court  and  army.  The  French  flood 
for  fome  time  in  order  of  battle,  at  the  di fiance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  without  proceeding  to 
the  attack  ;  and  Henry  began  to  think,  that  they 
intended  to  ftarve  him  into  a  furrendcr,  which 
would  have  been  their  wifefi  courfe,  as  his  pro- 
vifions  were  quite  exhaufied,  and  the  weather  fo 
rainy,  that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to 
have  kept  the  field.  Henry  immediately  rode 
along  the  line,  and  exhorted  his  foldiers  to  behave 
like  Englifhmen  :  and  then  alighting  from  his 
horfe,  took  his  ftation  in  the  center  of  the  main 
body,  ordering  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  to  throw 
up  his  truncheon  into  the  air  as  a  fignal  for  the  at-  | 
tack.  Immediately  the  whole  line,  railing  a  loud  8 
ifiout,  rufhed  forward  to  the  charge  ;  but  Henry,  k 
fearing  they  would  be  out  of  breath  before  they  | 
fcould  come  to  clofe  fight,  ordered  them  to  halt 
about  midway,  where  the  archers  planted  their 
picquets,  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  French 
cavalry.  At  the  fame  time  a  body  of  chofen 
archers  advancing  fome  paces,  difeharged  a  flight 
of  arrow's  which  did  amazing  execution.  The 
French  had  drawn  up  before  their  front  line  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  horfe,  all,  with  their  riders 
covered  with  armour  for  receiving  the  firft  dif- 
charge  of  the  Englifh  arrows  ;  after  which  they 
propofed  to  break  in  among  the  archers,  who  being 
once  difordered,  their  rout  was  to  be  completed  by 
the  reft  of  the  army.  But  this  difpofition  was  vain, 
when  oppofed  to  the  barbed  arrow  fent  from  an 
Englifh  arm.  Every  fliaft  took  place,  and  even 
pierced  the  armour  of  the  Frenchmen  at  arms ; 
and  the  confiable,  feeing  the  inoft  advanced  of  the 
Englifh  archers  finifhing  with  their  battle-axes  and  | 
daggers  the  daughter  they  had  begun,  ordered  his  E 
firft  line  to  advance,  which  they  did  to  great  dif¬ 
ad  vantage  ;  for  the  horfes,  which  efcaped  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  the  Englifh,  bore  their  riders  headlong 
through  their  own  ranks,  while  the  heavy  armour 
Of  the  French,  both  horfe  and  foot,  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  move  through  a 
miry  foil  to  the  attack.  The  Englifh  archers,  on  I 
the  other  hand,  being  lightly  armed,  and  Tup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  pioneers,  fell  back  behind 
their  pointed  ftakes  into  their  ranks,  which  they 
kept  entire,  and  gave  another  general  difeharge  of 
their  arrows  fo  clofe  and  deadly,  that  the  French 
began  to  reel  through  the  deepeft  ranks  of  their 
firft  column.  The  tfoops  that  lay  in  ambufh  on 
(each  fide  now  fuddenly  charging  them  in  flank, 
increafed  the  diforder,  which  the  archers  perceiv¬ 
ing,  flung  their  bows  ;  and  rufhing  upon  them 
with  their  battle-axes  and  daggers,  made  a  terrible 
daughter.  The  front  line,  confifting  of  the  beft 
troops  in  France,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  many 
noblemen,  and  commanded  by  the  conftable  in 
perfon,  could  not  fuftain  the  impetuofity  of  the 
Englifh ;  and  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  ground, 
being  prevented  from  due  exertion  of  their  ftrength, 
as  well  as  thrown  into  diforder,  all  oppofition  was 
at  an  end  ;  while  the  archers  rufhed  in  among 
them,  and  covered  the  field  with  the  killed, 

'  wounded,  and  difmounted.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
the  conftable  and  many  principal  officers  were  flain, 
and  even  their  firft  Tine  entirely  routed,  the  battle 
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ftill  remained  undecided  ;  for  the  fecond  line, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  flood  firm  ; 
and  on  perceiving  the  rout  of  the  firft  divifion,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  repair  the  difgrace  of  their  countrymen; 
whereupon  thofe  of  the  Englifh  who  were  fatigued 
W'ith  action  retired  behind  the  main  body  to  re¬ 
cruit  their  fpirits,  and  form  themfelves  anew  ; 
while  Henry  in  perfon  led  up  his  divifion  to  the 
charge,  and  a  dreadful  conteft  enfued,  efpecially 
round  the  king’s  perfon.  D’Alencon,  in  order  to 
finatch,  if  poflible,  the  victory  from  the  enemy, 
commanded  eighteen  French  knights  of  approved 
valour,  to  watch  attentively  the  motions  of  the 
Englifh  monarch,  and  to  ufe  their  utmoft  efforts 
to  kill  or  take  him  prifoner.  But  the  genius  of 
Henry  faved  him  from  this  imminent  danger. 
Animated  with  the  furprizing  fuccefs  of  his  archers, 
added  to  his  natural  vivacity  and  courage,  the  king 
difmounted  from  his  horfe,  and  performed  exploits 
of  valour,  which  aftonifhed,  not  only  his  own 
army,  but  alfo  that  of  the  enemy,  w  hom  he  charged 
with  a  fury  almoft  irrefiftible,  and  was  met  by 
d’Alencon  with  a  firmnefs  that  deferved  a  better 
fate.  The  French  knights,  who  had  never  loft 
fight  of  Henry,  made  their  way  fword  in  hand  to 
the  place  where  he  fought,  and  one  of  them 
ftunned  him  with  a  battle-axe.  In  all  probability 
he  would  have  fallen  a  facrifice.  to  the  affault  of 
thefe  furious  aflbeiates,  had  not  David  (jam,  and 
two  other  officers,  perceiving  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  fovereign,  ruffled  in  between  him 
and  the  affailants,  and  facrificed  their  own  perfons 
for  his  fafety.  All  the  eighteen  knights  paid  for 
their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Gam,  and  his  two 
valiant  countrymen,  were  alfo  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  Henry,  when  he  had  recovered  his  fpirits,  to 
fhew  his  gratitude  for  their  generous  affiftance, 
knighted  thole  three  gallant  foldiers,  as  they  lay 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  expiring  of  their  wounds. 
Having  paid  this  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to 
merit  and  loyalty,  the  king,  to  revenge  the  late 
attempt  upon  his  life,  darted  into  the  thickeft  part 
of  the  battle,  and  was  again  furrounded  by  a  holt 
of  foes.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Glouceftcr, 
who  had  fought  by  his  fide,  was  ftruck  to  the 
ground,  and  the  enemy  prefled  in  crowds  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  incident.  Henry,  who  was  a 
ft  ranger  to -fear,  covered  the  body  of  his  brother 
with  his  Afield,  and  defended  him  with  his  fvvord. 
While  in  this  critical  fituation,  the  duke  of  York- 
advanced  to  his  affiftance  at  the  head  of  a  frefti 
body  of  troops.  The  enemy  were  intimidated  ; 
they  fell  back  ;  by  which  means  Henry  and  his 
brother  had  time  to  recover  their  ftrength.  Another 
reinforcement  immediately  followed,  and  Henry 
again  attacked  the  French  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  were  unable  to  fupport  the  fhock,  and  a 
horrid  flaughter  enfued.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
duke  d’Alencon,  with  a  fpirit  worthy  his  blood  and 
rank,  made  one  furious  effort,  determined  either  to 
retrieve  the  battle,  or  lpare  himfelf  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  furviving  the  difgrace  of  his  country.  He 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of 
volunteers,  and,  cutting  away  to  the  fpot  where 
Henry  fought  in  perfon,  rufhed  upon  the  Englifh 
monarch,  killed  the  duke  of  York  by  his  fide  • 
and  then  turning  furioufly  towards  Flenry,  cleft 
his  golden  crown  with  the  firft  ftrokeof  his  fword; 
but  he  had  not  time  to  repeat  the  blow  ;  for  Henry 
returned  the  falutation  in  fuch  an  effedlual  manner 
as  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  with  his  own 
hand  flew  two  of  his  attendants.  He  endeavoured 
to  fave  the  life  of  Alencon  ;  but  the  guards  were 
fo  exafperated  at  his  daring  attempt,  that  they 
difpatched  him  before  the  king  could  interpofe 
effeflfually  in  his  behalf.  The  death  of  this  ..ge¬ 
neral  put  an  end  to  all  farther  oppofition^  But  the 
-third  line  were  -ftill  entire*  and  more  numerous 
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than  the  whole  EngUlh  army.  They  were  frefti 
and  vigorous,  while  the  victors  were  taint  with  the 
fatigue  of  action,  which  w-as  increafed  by  a  flux, 
that  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  among  them  ;  yet 
the  French  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  defeat  of 
the  other  two  lines,  and  the  terrible  havock  which 
had  been  made  among  their  countrymen,  that  they 
refufed  to  obey  the  command  of  their  generals  ; 
and,  inftead  of  advancing  to  the  charge,  retired 
from  the  field  of  battle  ;  though  they  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  body,  until  Henry  fent  a  herald  to 
declare,  that  if  they  remained  in  that  pofture  till 
he  fhould  overtake  them,  he  would  put  them  all  to 
the  fword  without  mercy.  Alarmed  at  this  decla¬ 
ration  they  inftantly  difperfed,  and  left  him  folc 
mafler  of  the  field.  But  before  he  had  time  to 
receive  congratulations  on  his  victory,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  the  French  were  in  his  rear,  and  in  poflef- 
fion  of  his  camp  ,•  concluding,  therefore,  that  they 
intended  to  renew  the  battle,  he  inftantly  ordered 
all  theprifoners  to  be. put  to  death,  except  thofe  of 
the  molt  diftinguilhed  quality  ;  which  cruel  order 
was  punctually  executed.  lie  then  marched  toward 
his  camp,  and  found  it  already  pillaged  by  a  body 
of  fugitives,  who  retiring  by  times  out  of  the  field, 
and  knowing  that  the  Englilh  camp  was  but  weakly 
guarded,  plundered  it  while  the  two  armies  were 
engaged,  but  retired  at  Henry’s  approach.  The 
above  maffacre  has  call  a  fiain  on  this  glorious 
battle  ;  but  it  appeared  to  Henry  unavoidable, 
from  the  impoflibility  of  the  Englifh  being  able  to 
guard  their  prifoners,  who  are  faid  to  have  equalled 
or  exceeded  their  conquerors  ;  and  the  king’s  juft 
apprehenfions,  left,  during  the  fight,  which  he 
imagined  on  the  point  of  being  renewed,  they 
ftiould  turn  againft  him.  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  oppofe  his  victorious  arms,  his  firft  care  was  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  fo  fignal  a  deliverance 
and  victory  ;  and  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  it  ftiould  be  aferibed  to  divine  power 
alone.  He  then  fent  for  Montjoy,  a  French  herald, 
who  had  been  difpatched  from  the  dauphin  to 
obtain  permiflion  to  bury  the  dead  ;  and  afked  him, 
to  whom  he  thought  the  vidtory  belonged  ?  the 
herald  replied,  to  the  Englilh  ;  upon  which  he 
delired  to  know  the  name  of  a  village,  to  which 
he  pointed  with  his  finger ;  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Agincourt, 

“  This  adtion  then,  faid  he,  Ihall  henceforth  be 
called  the  battle  of  Agincourt.” 

In  this  memorable  adtion,  fought  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  which  began  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  lafted  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
French  are  faid  to  have  loft  three  dukes,  fix  earls, 
ninety  barons,  fifteeen  hundred  knights,  and  feven 
thouland  efquires,  or  gentlemen.  Among  the  pri¬ 
foners,  which  amounted  to  fourteen  thouland  before 
the  maffacre,  the  moft  eminent  of  thofe  who  were 
faved  w'ere  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the 
earls  of  Eu,  Vendome,  Richemont,  Etouteville, 
and  marfhal  Boucicaut.  The  perfons  of  chief  note 
who  fell  among  the  Englilh,  were  the  duke  of 
York,  with  the  young  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  and  their 
whole  lofs  is  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  four  hundred 
men.  The  king  having -refrefbed  his  men  at  Mar- 
cpucelly  by  a  plentiful  fupply  of  all  neceflaries  out 
of  the  French  camp,  refumed  his  march  for  Calais, 
where  he  arrived  without  meeting  with  farther  op- 
pofirion.  About  the  middle,  of  November  he  em¬ 
barked  for  England  with  his  prifoners,  and,,  after  a 
dangerous  palfage,  landed  at  Dover.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  London,  and  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  reftorer  of 
Englilh  glory. 

The  emperor  Sigifmojid  had  been  for  fome  time 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
\  D  ^  truce  w  hich  he  intended  to  eommuni- 
-  M1  •  ca.,-e  to  Henry.  -  .Accordingly  he  re- 


paired  to  Calais,  where  he  w as  nobly  entertained 
by  the  earl  o  1  Warwick,  governor  of  that  place, 
and  received  fafe  conduCt  for  himfelf  and  all  his 
retinue,  conlifting  of  a  thouland  horfe,  among 
whom  w'ere  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
duke  of  Milan,  the  marquifles  of  Ferrara,  Mantua, 
and  Montferrat ;  count  Bcrtold  of  Hungary ;  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  the  duke  of  Paleftine  ;  and 
many  others  ol  the  German  and  Italian  nobility. 
While  Sigifinond  continued  in  France,  he  had 
allumed  an  air  of  fovereignty,  that  feemed  to  rife 
from  a  notion  that  emperors  enjoyed  a  power  lupe- 
rior  to  that  of  kings.  Henry,  informed  of  this 
arrogant  behaviour,  determined  to  give  his  impe¬ 
rial  majefty  to  underftand,  that  the  king  and  people 
of  England  knew  no  earthly  fuperior.  Accord¬ 
ingly*  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  other  noblemen, 
were  ordered  to  receive  the  emperor  at  his  landing, 
and  inform  him  of  this  refolution.  He  was  brought 
over  under  the  convoy  of  a  magnificent  fleet  of 
Englilh  fhips  ;  and  approaching  the  fhorc,  found 
Gloucefter  and  his  retinue  draw'n  up  on  the  ftrand, 
who  advancing  into  the  water  with  their  fvvords 
drawn,  flopped  the  boats.  This  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  followed  by  a  declaration  from  the 
duke  ol  Clarence,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the 
people  ol  England,  “  That  if  his  imperial  majefty 
was  come  as  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  mediator  of 
peace,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  all  the 
refpeCt  and  honours  due  to  his  high  dignity ;  but 
that  the  crow  n  and  nation  of  England  being  free 
and  independent,  they  were  ready  to  oppofe  ftis 
landing,  it  he  claimed  any  power  as  a  paramount 
fovereign.”  The  emperor  declaring  to  the  fatis- 
faCtion  ot  all  prefent,  that  his  intentions  were 
friendly  and  pacific,  was  received  on  fhore  with 
the  mod  profound  demonftrations  of  regard.  He 
was  met  by  Henry  himfelf  at  Blackheath,  and  con¬ 
ducted  firft  to  London,  and  then  to  Windfor, 
where  he  was  inftalled,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  a 
knight  of  the  noble  order  of  the  garter. 

1  he  lofs  which  the  French  fultained  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  was  fo  far  from  being  fufficient  to 
put  a  period  to  the  fury  of  factions  in  France,  that 
they  continued  to  rage  with  ftill  greater  violence. 
The  diferedit  into  which  the  French  minifters  and 
generals  had  fallen  by  the  late  difgraceful  defeat,  en¬ 
couraged  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  approach  Paris 
with  a  great  army,  thinking  to  recover  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  government,  and  the  king’s  perfon. 
But  his  partizans  in  the  city  being  over-awed  by 
the  court,  were  afraid  to  join  him ;  on  which  the 
duke,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  retired  with  his  forces 
into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  difbanded  them. 
The  next  year  the  duke  was  invited  . 
to  make  a  new  attempt,  by  the  violent  *  *  1 4*7* 

quarrels  which  broke  out  even  in  the  royal  family; 
Ifabella,  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Bavaria’s  daughter, 
had  been  hitherto  the  profefled  enemy  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  but  having  been  moft  injurioufly 
treated  by  the  other  party,  that  princefs’s  impla¬ 
cable  fpirit  could  not  ftoop  to  forgive  it.  The 
count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  been  created  confiable 
of  France  in  the  room  of  d’Albert,  was  obliged  by 
the  public  neceffities  to  feize  the  great  treafures 
amafled  by  Ifabella  ;  and  her  exprefling  her  refent- 
ment  for  this  injury,  he  inftilled  into  the  weak 
mind  of  the  king  a  jealoufy  of  this  princefs,  and 
induced  him  to  feize,  put  to  the  torture,  and  throw 
into  the  Seine,  Bois-Bourdon,  her  favourite,  whom 
he  ac.cu  fed  of  carrying  on  a  criminal  converfation 
with  the  queen.  She  herfelf  was  fent  to  Tours, 
and  confined  under  a  ftrong  guard.  This  injurious 
treatment  induced  her  to  enter  into  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  her  foil 
Charles,  the  dauphin,  a  youth  of  fixteen,  being 
entirely  governed  by  the  oppofite  faClion,  fhe  ex¬ 
tended  her  animofity  to  him  ;  and,  with  moft  un¬ 
relenting 
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relenting  hatred,  fought  his  deftruhtion.  She  foon 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  ;  lor,  in 
concert  with  her,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  entered  France,  and  made 
himfelf  mafier  of  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  other 
towns  in  Picardy  ;  Rheims,  Senlis,  Auxerre,  Cha¬ 
lons,  and  Troye,  declared  themfelves  of  his  party.. 
He  took  polfellion  of  Beaumont,  Meulant,  Pon- 
toife,  and  Vernon,  which  were  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Paris ;  and  extending  his  progrefs  towards 
the  weft,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Etampes,  Char¬ 
tres,  and  other  fortreffes  ;  and  at  laft  delivered  the 
queen  ;  when  flying  to  Troye,  Ihe  declared  openly 
againft  the  minifters,  who,  flie  faid,  held  in  capti¬ 
vity  the  king  her  hulband.  In  the  mean  time  the 
duke  of  Burgundy’s  partizans  raifed  an  infurrecfion 
in  Paris  ;  and  Lile  Adam,  one  of  the  duke’s 
captains,  being  received  into  the  city  in  the  night, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  people,  who  in- 
ftantly  became  fo  ftrong,  that  nothing  could  op- 
pofe  them.  They  feized  the  king’s  perfon,  while 
the  dauphin,  with  much  difficulty,  made  his  efcape. 
They  inftantly  butchered  great  numbers  of  the 
faction  of  Armagnac,  and  threw  the  count  himfelf, 
and  many  perfons  of  note,  into  prifon  :  under  the 
colour  of  party,  murders  were  daily  committed 
from  private  animofity,  and  at  length  the  populace, 
breaking  into  the  prifons,  killed  the  count  of  Ar¬ 
magnac,  and  the  reft  of  the  nobility  who  were 
confined.  In  this  confufion,  ill  prepared  to  refill: 
a  foreign  enemy,  was  France,  when  Henry  landed 
A  D  i  8  *n  Normandy,  on  the  firft  of  Auguft, 

* '  '  'at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty- 

eight  thoufand  men  ;  and  finding  little  refiftance, 

,  Toon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Falaife  and  Cherburg, 
Caen  and  Evreux  fubmitted  to  him  ;  Point  de 
1’Arche.fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  having  fubdued 
lower  Normandy,  and  obtained  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men  from  England,  he  laid  liege 
to  Rouen,  which  had  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand 
men,  feconded  by  the  inhabitants,  who  amounted 
to  fifteen  thoufand.  Here  the  cardinal  des  Urfins 
endeavoured  to  moderate  Henry’s  pretenfions,  and 
incline  him  towards  a  peace  :  but  the  king  fully 
fenfible  of  his  advantages,  anfwered,  "  Do  you  not 
fee,  that  God  has  conduced  me  hither,  as  by  his 
hand  ?  France  has  no  fovereign  :  I  have  a  juft  claim 
to  that  kingdom  :  every  thing  here  is  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  and  no  one  thinks  of  refilling  me. 
Can  I  have  a  more  convincing  proof,  that  the  great 
Being,  whodifpofes  of  empires,  has  determined  to 
place  the  crown  of  France  upon  my  head?”  How- 
ever,  Henry,  though  under  the  influence  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  carried  on  a  negociation  with  his  enemies,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  advantages  that  were  more 
fecure,  but  lefs  confiderable.  He  offered  terms  of 
peace  to  both  parties  ;  to  the  queen  and  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  the  appearance  of  legal  au¬ 
thority,  from  their  having  the  king  in  their  pof- 
feffion  ;  and  to  the  dauphin,  who  being  undoubted 
heir  to  the  crown,  was  adhered  to  by  all  who  had 
any  regard  to  the  intereft  of  their  country.  A  con¬ 
tinual  negociation  was  alfo  carried  on  between  the 
two  parties  w ith  each  other  ;  while  the  terms  on 
each  fide  were  perpetually  varying,  and  the  fate  of 
France  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  utmoft  un¬ 
certainty.  At  length  Henry  propofed  to  the  queen 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  them  ;  to  marry  the  princefs  Catherine ;  and 
to  be  fatisfted  with  receiving  all  the  provinces  ceded 
to  Edward  III.  with  the  addition  of  Normandy,  of 
which  he  was  to  enjoy  the  entire  fovereignty.  To 
thefe  terms  they  fubmitted,  and  only  fome  circum- 
ftances  remained  to  be  adj  ufted  :  but  during  this  in¬ 
terval,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin  fe- 
cretly  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
fhare  the  royal  authority,  during  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  to  unite  their  arms  againft  a  foreign 
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enemy.  This  alliance,  which  appeared  to  exclude 
Henry  from  all  his  hopes  offuccefs,  proved  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  fincere  iri 
theie  engagements  :  however  they  agreed  to  an  in¬ 
terview,  in  order  to  concert  the  means  of  expellirig 
the  Engliih  :  yet  it  feemed  difficult  to  contrive  in 
what  manner  this  conference  might  be  carried  on 
with  fafety.  The  alfaffination  which  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  perpetrated,  and  his  open  avowal  of 
that  bafe,  cruel  aff,  tended  to  dilfolve  all  the  bands 
of  fociety,  and  every  reafon  for  confidence  in  him. 
Hence  the  duke  agreed  to  every  contrivance  for 
their  mutual  fecunty,  propofed  by  the  dauphin’s 
minifters.  The  two  princes  went  to  Montereau  : 
the  dauphin  lodged  in  the  town,  and  the  duke  in 
the  caftle,  which  was  divided  from  the  town  by  the 
river  Yonne.  The  place  chofen  for  the  interview 
was  the  bridge  between  them,  and  two  high  rails 
were  placed  acrofs  it :  the  gates  on  each  fide  were 
guarded ;  one  by  the  dauphin’s  officers,  and  the 
other  by  thofe  of  the  duke.  The  princes,  each  ac- 
compained  by  ten  perfons,  were  to  enter  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpace  by  the  oppofite  gates  ;  and  amidft  all 
thefe  marks  of  diffidence  to  conciliate  their  mutual 
friendlhip.  But  no  precaution  can  afford  fecurity 
where  the  principles  of  honour  are  abandoned. 
Thofe  who  attended  the  dauphin  having  been  the 
zealous  partizans  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
folved  to  feize  this  opportunity  of  revenging  on  the 
affaflin  that  prince’s  murder ;  and  no  fooner  entered 
the  rails,  than,  drawing  their  fwords,  they  attacked 
and  flew  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  while  his  friends 
ftruck  with  aftoniffiment,  made  not  the  leaft  de¬ 
fence,  and  either  fhared  his  fate,  or  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  by  the  dauphin’s  retinue.  It  was  at  firft  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  dauphin  was  admitted 
into  the  fecret  of  this  confpiracy  ;  but  the  deed 
having  been  committed  by  hismoft  intimate  friends, 
v  ho  were  alfo  chief  officers  of  his  houfhold,  and 
his  detaining  thofe  affaffins  in  hisfervice,  fixed  the 
blame  of  the  action  entirely  upon  him.  The  moll 
dreadful  confequences  followed  the  perpetration  of 
this  defperate  crime.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
who  were  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  duke  of  Burl 
gundy,  were  inflamed  with  fury  againft  the  dauphin. 
King  Charles’s  court  entered  into  the  fame  views  ; 
and  as  all  that  monarch’s  minifters  were  indebted 
to  the  late  duke  for  their  preferment,  and  forefee- 
ing,  that  if  the  dauphin  recovered  the  poffeffion 
of  his  father’s  perfon,  it  would  involve  them  indif- 
grace,  they  eagerly  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  every 
means,  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize.  Every  fenti- 
ment  of  honour  and  patriotifm,  and  even  perfonal 
intereft  gave  way  to  the  tranfports  of  revenge. 
The  queen,  who  ftill  maintained  her  animofity 
againft  her  fon,  increafed  the  general  flame;  at  the 
lame  time  Philip  count  of  Charolois,  the  new  duke 
of  Burgundy,  imagined  himfelf  bound  by  all  the 
obligations  of  duty  and  honour,  to  revenge  his  fa¬ 
ther  s  murder .  Amidft  this  general  rage  of  parties 
the  expulfion  of  the  lawful  heir,  the  fubjedion  to 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  flavery  of  the  kinodom 
I  appeared  but  fmall  evils,  while  they  led  to  th?  gra¬ 
tification  of  private  pailions.  Henry,  before  the 

death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  had,  after  an 
obftinate  fiege,  taken  the  city  of  Rouen:  Pontoife 
and  Gifors  fell  into  his  hands  ;  he  even  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  and  had  obliged  the  court  to  re¬ 
move  to  Troye.  A  league  between 
him  and  the  prefent  duke  of  Bur-  A*  D 0  I+J9- 
gundy  was  concluded.  That  prince  agreed  to  all 
Henry’s  demands,  making  no  other  ftipulation  for 
himfelf,  but  the  profecution  of  his  father’s  murder 
and  the  duke  of  Bedford’s  marriage  with  his  lifter' 
To  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  "this  . 
treaty,  Henry,  accompained  by  his  A’  D*  x42a 
two  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter, 
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fent  to  Troyc,  where  a  peace  was  ratified,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  by  the  oath  of  the  contra&ing 
parties :  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
a&ing  as  proxies  for  king  Charles.  On  this  impor¬ 
tant  occaiion,  Henry  prefented  the  princefs  Ca-  1 
therine  with  a  ring  of  great  value,  and  the  marriage 
contract  was  immediately  fettled,  though  the  nup¬ 
tials  were  not  confummated  till  the  fecond  of  June. 
After  the  folemnization  of  the  marriage,  the  two 
courts  proceeded  to  Sens,  which  was  already  in¬ 
verted  by  the  Englifh  and  Burgundian  forces,  and 
after  a  refiftance  of  ten  days,  furrendered  to  Henry 
by  capitulation.  With  the  fame  eafe  he  fubdued 
Montereau  ;  but  that  of  Melun  was  attended  with 
greater  difficulty,  Barbazan,  the  governor,  defend¬ 
ing  the  place  with  the  moft  invincible  obftinacy, 
till  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender.  Henry 
promifed  to  fpare  the  lives  of  all  the  garrifon,  ex¬ 
cept  of  fuch  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  as  the  governor 
himfelf  was  ftrongly  fufpetfled  of  having  been  one 
of  the  afiaffins,  the  prefent  duke  infilled  on  his  im¬ 
mediate  punifhment;  but  Henry,  who  admired  him 
for  his  brave  and  gallant  defence,  interceded  in  his 
favour,  and  prevented  his  execution,  though  lie  was 
committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  in  the  Chateau- 
Galliard,  where  he  remained  a  prifoner  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  The  treaty  of  Troye  tonfifted  of  a 
great  number  of  articles,  the  principal  of  Which 
were ;  that  Henry  fhould  marry  the  princefs  Ca¬ 
therine;  that  king  Charles,  during  his  life,  fhould 
enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  France  ;  that 
Henry  fhould  be  acknowledged  heir  to  that  king¬ 
dom,  of  which  he  fhould  be  regent,  and  entrufled 
with  the  adminiftration  of  the  prefent  government : 
that  the  crown  of  France  fhould  defeend  to  his 
heirs  ;  that  France  and  England  fhould  for  ever  be 
united  under  one  king,  but  fhould  ever  retain  their 
feveral  diftindt  ufages,  cuftoms  and  privileges;  that 
all  the  princes,  peers,  vaffals,  and  communities  of 
France,  lhould  fwear,  that  they  would  adhere  to  the 
future  fucceffion  of  Henry,  and  alfo  pay  him  obe¬ 
dience  as  regent;  that  Henry  fhould  unite  his  arms 
w  ith  thofe  of  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
order  to  fubdue  the  adherents  of  the  prefent  dau¬ 
phin  ;  and  that  thofe  princes  fhould  make  neither 
peace  nor  truce  with  him,  unlefs  by  common  con- 
fent  and  agreement.  This  extraordinary  treaty, 
could  be  dictated  by  nothing  but  private  animofity; 
and  had  it  taken  effedt,  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  it  would  have  proved  moft  prejudicial  to 
England  or  France.  It  would  have  reduced  the 
former  kingdom  to  the  form  of  a  province ;  and 
with  refpedt  to  the  latter,  it  would  have  brought  on 
the  deflrudlion  of  many  great  families,  whofe  titles 
being  preferable  to  that  of  the  Englifh  princes,  they 
would  have  been  expofed  to  the  perpetual  jealoufy 
of  the  king.  Henry’s  claim  was  in  every  refpedt 
deficient:  for  befides  the  infuperable  objections  to 
which  the  pretenfions  of  Edward  III.  were  expofed, 
Henry  was  not  heir  to  that  monarch ;  for  if  the  fe¬ 
male  fucceffion  were  admitted,  the  right  had  de¬ 
volved  to  the  houfe  of  Mortimer.  Amidft  the 
hurry  of  contending  paffions,  which  adtuated  the 
courts  of  France  and  Burgundy,  thefe  confidera- 
tions  were  overlooked,  yet  we  may  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  they  would  neceflarily  have  revived  in  more 
tranquil  times.  Henry  wras  therefore  under  the 
neceffity  of  purfuing  his  prefent  advantages,  and 
allowing  no  time  for  reafon  and  reflection.  In  a 
few  days  after  this  treaty,  he  made  his  public  entry 
into  Paris,  with  great  magnificence,  when  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  parliament,  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  fwore  obedience  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  affumed  the  reins  of  government  as  regent  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  feeds  of  envy  were  now  fown 
between  the  Englifh  monarchy  and  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  latter  of  whom  took  great  umbrage  at  the 
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former’sengroffingthe  whole  direction  of  affairs,  and 
leaving  him  a  mere  cypher  in  the  adminiftration. 

Charles  having  fummoned  an  ex-  .  ^ 
traordinary  council  in  the  beginning  *  14-1* 

of  January,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  and  demanded  juftice  on  the  murderers 
of  his  father.  The  dauphin,  with  his  accomplices, 
being  fummoned*  to  appear  at  the  marble  table,  and 
paying  no  regard  to  the  citation,  were  convicfled, 
attainted,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  5  and 
that  prince,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  God 
and  his  own  fword,  from  the  fentence,  as  well  as 
all  proceedings  that  might  be  carried  on  to  his  pre¬ 
judice,  in  the  name  of  his  father.  The  remote  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  had  not  been  expofed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Englifh,  ftill  adhered  to  the  dauphin,  and 
even  many  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ; 
fo  that  Henry  had  an  arduous  talk  to  perform,  be¬ 
fore  the  war  could  be  fmiffied,  efpecially  as  his 
troops  were  extremely  difguflful  to  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  Being  under  the  neceflity  of  procuring  fupplies, 
he  was  obliged  to  pafs  over  into  England.  Having 
placed  Englifh  governors  in  the  fort  refles  he  had  fub¬ 
dued,  he  committed  the  government  of  Paris,  dur¬ 
ing  his  abfence,  to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
the  command  of  the  army  to  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  about  the  latter  end 
of  February,  the  queen  was  crowned,  and  a  parlia^ 
ment  fummoned  to  meet  at  Weftminfter,  on  the 
fecond  of  May.  When  aflembled,  the  king  could 
obtain  only  a  fubfidy  of  one  fifteenth :  a  fcanty  fup- 
ply,  which  fhews  they  were  not  highly  pleafed  with 
his  victories ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  profpedt 
of  their  being  united  to  France  became  nearer,  they 
began  to  fee  the  dangerous  confequences,  which 
might  attend  that  event.  Flenry  had  now  however 
other  refources.  The  provinces  he  had  already 
fubdued,  fupported  his  troops,  and  all  ambitious  men 
in  England  were  allured  to  his  ftandard.  He  there¬ 
fore  eafily  raifed  a  new  army  of  four  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  and  twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  with  whom 
he  marched  to  Dover,  the  place  of  embarkation. 

During  the  abfence  of  Henry  from  France,  the 
dauphin,  affifted  by  a  body  of  feven  thoufand  Scots, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  had  de¬ 
feated  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Henry’s  brother  in  An¬ 
jou.  ;  The  tw  o  armies  came  to  an  engagement  at 
Bouge,  in  which  the  Englifh,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  were  defeated,  and  the  duke  himfelf  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  Sir  Allan  Sw'inton,  a  Scotch 
knight,  and  killedbytheearlcfBuchan.  The  Englifh 
had  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  a  great  number 
taken  prifoners.  Among  the  flain  were  the  earls  of 
Kent,  the  lords  Gray  and  Rofs,  and  feveral  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  diftindlion ;  and  among  the  prifoners,  were 
the  earls  of  Somerlet,  Dorfet  and  Huntingdon.  This 
was  the  firft  battle  in  which  the  Englifh  w’eredefeated; 
and  the  dauphin,  in  order  to  reward  the  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  and  attach  the  Scots  to  his  fer- 
vice,  created  that  nobleman  a  conftable  of  France, 

But  Henry’s  arrival  with  his  army,  appeared 
more  than  fuffieient  to  repair  this  lofs.  He  was 
received  at  Paris,  with  great  expreffions  of  joy,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  Chartres,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  time  befieged  by  the  dauphin,  who  now, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh,  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retired  with  his  army.  Henry  then  took  pofi- 
feffion  of  Dreux,  without  oppofition ;  after  which, 
at  the  folicitation  of  the  Parifians,  he  inverted 
Meaux,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  during  eight 
months.  The  baftard  of  Varus,  governor  of  Meaux, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  obftinate  de¬ 
fence,  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  This 
officer’s  cruelty  was  upon  a  level  with  his  valour, 
he  being  accuftomed  to  hang  all  the  Englifh  and 
Burgundians  that  fell  into  his  hands;  and  to  re¬ 
venge  this  barbarity,  Henry  ordered  him  inftantly 
to  be  hanged  on  the  fame  tree, 
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man  executions  had  been  performed.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Meaux  was  followed  by  many  other  places, 
and  the  dauphin  was  obliged  to  abandon  almoft  all 
the  northern  provinces.  This  Fries  of  profperity 
was  crowned  by  the  queen  being  delivered  of  a  fon, 
who  was  called  by  his  father’s  name.  The  infant 
prince  appeared  to  be  univerfally  regarded  as  the 
future  heir  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  his  birth  was 
celebrated  by  rejoicings,  that  were  no  lefs  pompous 
at  Paris  than  at  London. 

A  r>  Henry  had  now  almoft  reached  the 

lummit  of  Ins  touring  ambition,  con- 
fidered  as  a  king.  By  his  prudent  adminiftration, 
he  had  fecured  the  affeeftions  of  his  fubje6h  in  Eng¬ 
land:  by  keeping  the  king  of  Scots  in  his  poffeftion, 
he  prevented  that  people  from  making  incurfions 
into  the  northern  counties  :  by  his  undaunted  va¬ 
lour,  and  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
ffances,  he  had  fubjefted,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  extenfive  kingdom  of 
France  ;  but  his  career  of  glory  was  now  arrefted 
by  the  king  of  terrors,  and  all  his  mighty  projects 
vanifhed  like  the  miff  of  the  morning.  Through 
the  hardfhips  and  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  he 
contracted  an  acute  fever,  accompained  with  a  dy- 
fentery,  which  foon  made  him  fenfible  that  his  end 
was  approaching.  He  fent  for  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  feveral 
other  noblemen,  who  happened  to  be  near  him, 
that  they  might  hear  his  laff  injunctions.  Accoft- 
ing  them  with  a  chearful  countenance,  he  obferved, 
that  his  reign,  though  fhort,  had  been  glorious  ; 
that  though  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France 
had  occafioned  much  bloodfhed,  yet  thofe  calami¬ 
ties,  the  natural  oonfequences  of  war,  ought  mot  to 
be  imputed  to  him,  but  to  thofe,  whofe  obffinacy 
and  injuffice  had  forced  him  to  have  recourfe  to 
arms,  by  refufing  to  accept  of  an  honourable  peace; 
that  with  refpedt  to  himfelf,  he  could  meet  death 
without  the  lead  concern,  but  could  not  help  la¬ 
menting  the  fate  of  the  infant  prince,  his  fon,  who, 
from  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  finifhing  a 
work  he  had  fo  happily  begun.  He  therefore  con¬ 
jured  them,  in  the  name  of  the  mod  High,  to  pre- 
ferve  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the 
young  prince,  who  was  born  to  be  their  fovereign  ; 
to  watch  over  his  education  ;  and  as  much  as  lay  in 
their  power,  condole  the  queen  in  her  affli&ion  :  he 
exhorted  them  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  to  detain  the  prifoners  who  had 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  till  his  fon 
fhould  be  capable  of  managing  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment;  and  whatever  accommodation  they  might 
think  neceffary  to  make  with  the  court  of  France, 
to  preferve  to  the  crown  of  England  the  abfolute> 
fovereignty  of  Normandy.  He  concluded,  with 
exprefiing  a  defire,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  might 
affume  the  adminiftration  of  France,  that  the  duke 
ct  Glouceder  might  aft  as  regent  of  England,  dur¬ 
ing  the  prince’s  minority,  aud  that  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick  lhould  have  the  care  of  his  fon’s  perfon. 
Having  thus  delivered  his  fentiments  concerning 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  he  enquired  of 
his  phyficians,  how  long  they  thought  he  had  to 
live?  when  one  of  them  falling  on  his  knees  by 
the  bed-fide,  faid  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  with¬ 
out  a  miracle  he  could  not  live  above  two  hours. 

I  his  declaration  he  heard  with  the  utmoff  compo¬ 
sure,  and  having  made  confeflion  of  his  fins,  or¬ 
dered  his  chaplain  to  read  the  feven  penitential 
pfalms.  When  he  came  to  that  pailage  of  the  fifty 
Juft  pfalm,  “  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,” 
interrupted  him,  and  declared  on  the  word  of  a 
dying  prince,  that  it  was  his  full  intention,  after  he 
had  effablifhed  a  peace  with  France,  to  have  made 
a  crufade  againff  the  infidels^  for  the  recovery  of 
Jeiulalem  out  of  their  hands.  This  exercife  of  de- 
v4lign  being  finifhed,  Henry  expired,  on  the  thirty- 


1  firfl  of  Auguff,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
alter  a  glorious  reign  of  nine  years,  five  months,  and 
eleven  days,  being  the  XX  XI I  Id  king  of  England 
from  Egbert  I.  His  body  was  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors  in  Weftrmn- 
ffer-abbey,  with  a  pomp  fuitabie  to  the  grand'eur 
he  enjoyed  when  living,  and  to  the  efttem  of  his 
fubjeds ;  and  the  queen,  in  honour  of  her  il- 
luftrious  confort,  caufed  to  be  laid  on  his  tomb  a 
ffatue  of  filver  gilt,  extremely  like  him,  and  as  large 
as  life.  By  his  queen,  Catherine  of  France, .  he  left 
only  one  fon,  named  Henry,  whofe  misfortunes  in 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  furpaffed  all  the  glories  and 
fuccelles  of  his  father.  Henry  s  widow,  foon  after  his 
death,  married  a  Welch  gentleman,  called  Sir  Owen 
Tudor,  and  laid  to  be  defeended  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  Wales :  file  bore  him  two  Tons,  Edmund 
and  Jafper,  of  whom,  the  eldeft  was  created  earl  of 
Richmond;  the  fecond,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Tudor,  firft  raifed  to  diftindion  by  this  al¬ 
liance,  mounted  afterwards  the  throne  of  England. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown,  during  this 
reign,  amounted  only  to  fifty-five  thoufand,  feven 
hundred,  fourteen  pounds,  ten  (killings,  and  ten 
pence  a  year,  which  muff  have  been  about  one  hun¬ 
dred,  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  our  prefent  money, 
and  from  the  cheapneis  of  provifions,  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  The  ordinary  expence  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  amounted  to  forty-two  thoufand,  five 
hundred,  feven  pounds,  fixteen  (hillings,  and*  ten- 
pence  ;  whence  the  king  had  only  a  furplus  of 
thirteen  thoufand,-  two  hundred  and  fix  pounds, 
fourteen  (hillings,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfoold’ 
his  wardrobe,  the  expence  of  embaffies  and  other 
uiiicles  ;  on  which  account  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  parliament  for  fupplies: 
War  was  then  attended  with  an  expence,  which 
neither  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue,  nor  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  fupplies  were  able  to  fupport.  Hence  the 
iovereign  was  commonly  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
ot  borrowing  money  from  all  quarters  :  he  pawned 
his  jewels,  and  fometimes  the  crown  itfelf;  nos- 
withftanding  which,  he  was  often  forced  to  flop  in 
the  midft  of  his  victories,  and  to  grant  a  truce  to 
the  enemy,  till  he  could  gam  a  frelh  fupply  ;  and 
Henry,  till  within  a  year  of  his  death,  owed  debts, 
which  he  had  contraded  when  prince  of  Wales. 

Char  after  of  king  Henry  V. 

In  ffature,  he  was  fomewhat  above  the  middle 
fize;  his  countenance  was  engaging;  his  limbs  gen¬ 
teel  and  flender,  but  full  of  vigour.  He  excelled 
m  all  warlike  exercifes  ;  and  was  able  to  endure 
cold,  hunger,  arfd  fatigue  to  as  great  a  degree,  as 
the  moft  hardy  foldier  in  his  army.  His  abilities 
'in  the  cabinet  were  equal  to  thofe  difplayed  in  the 
field  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  determine,  whether  his 
courage  or  policy  deferve  our  higheft  encomiums. 
He  had  the  art,  with  a  moll  engaging  deportment, 
to  win  the  affections  of  his  friends  by  affability, 
and  of  recovering  the  good  opinion  of  his  enemies 
by  clemency  and  addreis.  He  was  religious,  with¬ 
out  fuperftition,  or  enthufiafm  ;  juff,  without  ri¬ 
gour  or  partiality;  and  complaifant,  without  mean 
condefcenfion,  or  felf-intereffed  views.  He  was  no 
more  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
than  the  privileges  of  the  fubjeft,  and  fvvayed  his 
feepter  with  fuch  equal  poife,  that  under  him  virtue 
never  loft  its  reward,  corruption  never  found  an 
excufe,  nor  oppreffion  a  fanftuary  ;  excepting  a  few 
inftances  of  religious  controverly  ;  and  even  thefe 
he  obviated  in  fome  meafure  as  a  man,  when  he  was 
under  a  kind  of  neceffity  to  tolerate  them  as  a  king. 
The  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes  was  as  remarkabTe 
as  that  perfonal  valour  with  which  he  conducted 
them;  and  his  Warlike  exploits  have  principally  en¬ 
gaged  the  pens  of  antient  and  modern  hiftorians. 
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The  conqued  of  France,  confidered  in  itfelf,  had 
fomething  in  it  grand  and  glorious ;  yet  that  con¬ 
qued,  with  the  druggies  of  the  Englilh  to  preferve 
it,  cod  the  nation  a  deluge  of  blood.  Henry  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France;  yet  in  fupport  of  this  he  laid  wade 
the  fairelf  provinces  of  that  kingdom  ;  at  a  time 
too  when  the  civil  diffentions  of  the  French  ren¬ 
dered  them  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  But  in 
viewing  thefe  kind  of  tranfadtions,  and  efpecially  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  great  men,  wiio  flouriihed 
in  former  times,  we  ought  never  to  Iofe  fight  of  the 
prevalence  of  predominant  paflions,  the  ruling 
manners,  cuiboms  and  vices  of  the  age,  whereby 
people  faw  not  the  deformity  of  a  conduit  in  parti¬ 
cular  indances,  w  hich  in  thefe  days  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  much 
lefs  to  the  precepts  of  our  mod  holy  religion.  Neg¬ 
lectful  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  expand  the  human 
mind,  and  direCt  it  to  more 'worthy  purfuits,  un¬ 
taught  in  the  grand  lelFon  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
the  principal  objeCts  in  thofe  days  were  war  and 
fuperftition.  Princes  being  trained  up  in  arbitrary 
maxims,  confidered  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  flaves 
devoted  to  their  intereft  and  ambition  :  they  were 
taught  to  expeCt  fofgivenefs,  or  that  the  molt  atro¬ 
cious  crimes  were  eafily  expiated,  by  devotional 
exercifes,  benefactions  to  the  church,  ora  crufade 
in  the  holy  land.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then,  that 
corrupt  practices  fhould  flow  from  fuch  corrupt 
principles?  efpeejally  if  we  confider,  that  conditu- 
tional  failures -are  palliated  by  the  flighted  confi- 


dcrations,  and  confidence  is  readily  brought  over  to 
difpenfe  with  the  gratification  of  any  ruling  paffidn? 
Henry  was  not  without  ambition,  the  common  vice 
of  monarchs;  yet  confidered  as  a  king  of  England, 
with  regard  to  public  liberty  and  private  affections, 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  mod  unexceptionable  of  all 
the  Norman  race.  He  had  no  material  difputes 
with  his  parliament ;  he  refufed  no  falutury  aCts  ; 
he  adopted  no  unconditutional  meafures;  this  con¬ 
duct  made  the  crown  fit  cafy  on  his  own  head,  and 
drengthened  his  feepter  w  hen  committed  to  dele¬ 
gated  power.  A  didinguifhed  warrior  he  certainly 
was;  and  alfopofleded  thofe  milder  virtues,  which 
in  a  peaceful  reign  would  have  contributed  to  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  His  for 
giving  the  earl  of  Marche,  is  a  fufRcient  proof  of 
his  magnanimity  ;  while  his  candour  and  fincerity 
are  abundantly  edablidied,  by  that  nobleman’s  re¬ 
lying  entirely  upon  his  friendfhip.  Dazzled  by  the 
ludreofhis  character,  even  more  than  by  his  vic¬ 
tories,  the  Englilh  overlooked  the  defeCiof  his  title : 
the  French  almod  forgot  that  he  was  an  enemy. 
Hiscareindidributing  impartial  judice,  in  his  civil 
adminidration,  and  in  preferving  the  dricted  dif- 
cipline  in  his  armies,  made  fome  amends  to  both 
nations  for  the  calamities  infeparablefrom  defultory 
wars  :  with  thefe  the  fiiort  reign  of  Henry  V.  was 
almod  entirely  occupied,  in  profecuting  which  he 
was  remarkably  fuccefsful ;  and  had  one  advantage 
over  many  of  his  predeedfors,  in  that  he  had  the 
happinefs  to  fee  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  to  die 
much  lamented  in  the  midd  of  his  profperity. 
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To  whom  the  government  was  intrufled  during  the  minor  ity  of  the  infant  prince — Slate  of  his  dominions  at  the  time 
of  his  acceffinn — military  operations  in  France — Siege  of  Orleans  raifed ,  when  cn  the  point  of  furreiiilering ,  by  the 
pretended  mijfion,  and  heroic  exploits,  of  Joan  d'  Arc,  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans — She  is  taken  prifoner  in  a  fally 
made  upon  the  Engli/h,  at  thefiege  op  Comp  eigne,  and  burned  for  a  witch — Merit,  popularity ,  and  prudent  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  at  Rouen,  the  fifteenth  of  September — His  fucceffors  in  the  regency — Duke  of 
Gloucejler  murdered — Normandy  and  Guienne  fuh due d,  and.  the  Engli/h  lofe  all  their  poftpfioris  in  France,  except 
Cal  is  and  Guifnes ,  with  their  dependencies — Pretenfions  of  Richard ,  duke  of  York,  to  the  crown— Popular  irifiir- 
re  SI  ions — Civil  war  commences — Battles  of  St.  Albans,  Black-heath,  Northampton,  and  Wakefield- — Duke  of 
fork's  death  — Battle  of  Mortimer'  s-crofs — Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans — Conclujion  of  the  reign,  and  character  of 
Henry  VI — Edward  IF",  proclaimed ,  and  crowned  king  of  England. 


A  r»  1  t  T  TENRY  VI.  furnamed  of  Wind- 
.142.  por^  wpen  proclaimed  with  the 

ufual  formalities  at  Wedminder,  was  about  nine 
months  old  ;  in  whofe  nominal  reign  was  fulfilled 
that  antient  adage,  "  Woe  to  that  nation  whofe 
prince  is  a  child.”  This  done,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
ceder  iflued  writs  in  the  name  of  that  prince,  for  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Wedminder,  on  the  ninth  of 
November.  The  lords  and  commons  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  verbal  will  of  their  ,  late  mo¬ 
narch:  they  fet  afide  the  name  of  Regent,  with  re- 
fpeCtto  England  changing  it  into  that  of  Protec¬ 
tor,  apd  advanced  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  that 
office,  indead  of  the  duke  of  Glouceder;  yet  they 
permitted  the  latter  to  difeharge  its  duties  during 
his  abfence.  At  the  fame  time  to  limit  their 
power,  a  council  was  appointed,  without  whofe 
advice  and  concurrence  no  meafures  of  importance 
could  be  determined.  Nor  would  they  condrm 
that  part  of  Flenry’s  will,  which  appointed  the  earl 
of  Warwick  guardian  of  his  Ton’s  perfon,  but  en- 
truded  the  care  of  their  infant  king  to  thebifhop 
of  Wincheder.  The  two  princes,  Bedford,  and 
Glouccfier,  made  no  oppodtion  to  this  plan  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  for  the  wnr  in  France  appearing  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  greated  confequence,  they  avoided  every 
difpute  that  mjght  obdrudi  the  conqueds  in  that 
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kingdom.  In  lefs  than  two  months  after  the  death 
of  Henry  V.  Charles  VI.  of  France,  paid  the  debt 
of  nature;  and  his  fon,  Charles  VII.  was,  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  father’s  death,  crowned  at  Poicliers ; 
a  prince  of  a  mild,  generous  difpodtion,  but  indo¬ 
lent,  irrefolute,  and  given  to  pleafure.  However 
tjie  French  renounced  not  wholly  their  attachment 
to  their  natural  fovereign  ;  and  though  mod  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  had  been  detained  prifoners  in 
England  ever  fince  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  their 
friends  and  vadalswere  zcaloufly  attached  to  Charles; 
nor  was  it  poflible  for  them  not  to  fee  the  difad- 
vantage  of  being  governed  by  a  foreign  prince. 
This  was  foon  perceived  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  every  method  that  human  prudence  could  fug¬ 
ged  was  taken  to  prevent  the  confequence. 
Charles,  though  reduced  to  a  very  low'  ebb  of  for¬ 
tune,  was  dill  mader  of  the  counties  of  Berry, 
Bourbon,  Languedoc,  Lionnois,  Ferrez,  Anvergne, 
a  great  part  ot  Xaintonge  and  Poicfiou,  together 
with  the  earldoms  of  Comminges  and  A^rmagnac, 
bordering  on  the  Pyrannees ;  fo  that  his  power  was 
dill  refpedtable,  efpecially  as  both  his  officers  and 
miniders  were  men  of  great  parts  and.  integrity. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  in  poffieffion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Guienne,  Picardy,  Champaigne,  la  Brie, 
the  Ifle  of  France,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  belides  the 
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provinces  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  vaflal  and  ally.  The  duke  of  Bedford  well 
knew,  that  foreign  afliftance  would  be  neceffary  be¬ 
fore  he  could  hope  to  complete  his  conqueft  of 
France.  He  therefore  applied  himfelf  affiduoufly 
to  increafe  the  number  of  his  friends  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  his  brother,  the 
count  of  Richemont.  He  alfo  prevailed  on  the 
Englifh  council  to  releafe  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  had  continued  a  prifoner  in  England,  ever 
fince  his  having  been  taken  by  Henry  IV.  It  had 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  Scots  would  never  attempt 
any  thing  to  difturb  the  peace  of  England,  while 
their  king  was  a  prifoner  in  that  court;  but  the  late 
affiftance  fent  to  Charles,  Efficiently  proved,  that 
this  opinion  was  founded  on  a  chimerical  bafis : 
and  that  a  much  greater  advantage  might  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  releafing  James,  who  having  contracted 
a  friendlhip  for  the  Englilh,  would  ftill  continue 
their  firm  ally,  efpecially  as  his  obligations  would  be 
fo  greatly  increafed  by  reftoring  to  him  at  once  his 
liberty  and  his  crown. 

.p.  Since  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the 

•  *  j424-  war  jn  France  had  been  carried  on 

with  various  fuccefs,  fometimes  fortune  favouring 
the  French,  fometimes  the  .Englifh.  Places  were 
taken  and  retaken  fuccefiively,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  advantage.  Charles  having  reduced 
Yvry,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  a  place  of  great 
importance,  the  regent  determined  to  retake  it.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  capitulate,  and  agreed  to  furrender  the  town,  if 
no  relief  arrived  before  a  certain  time.  Charles 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  thefe  conditions  than  he 
employed  the  neceffary  means  in  order  to  fave  the 
place ;  and  having  collected  an  army  of  fourteen 
thoufand  men,  half  of  whom  were  Scots,  he  fent 
them  thither,  under  the  command  of  the  conftable, 
who  was  attended  by  his  countrymen  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  the  duke  of  Alenin,  the  marfhal  de  la 
Fayette,  the  count  of  Aumale,  and  the  vifeount  of 
Narbonne.  When  Buchan  arrived  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Yvry,  finding  he  was  come  too  late,  it 
having  furrendered,  he  inverted  Vernueil,  which  the 
inhabitants,  in  fpite  of  the  garrifon,  delivered  up  to 
him.  Buchan  might  have  retired  with  the  honour 
of  having  made  an  acquifition  of  no  lefs  importance 
than  the  place  he  was  fent  to  relieve  ;  but  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  duke  of  Bedford’s  approach,  he  fum- 
moned  a  council,  in  which  the  wifer  part  declared 
for  a  retreat,  reprefenting,  that  every  reafon  invited 
them  to  embrace  the  moft  cautious  meafures,  and 
that  this  army,  being  the  king’s  laft  refource,  and 
the  only  defence  of  a  few  provinces  he  now  polfeffed, 
he  ought  to  avoid  giving  battle,  when  not  com¬ 
pelled  by  necefiity.  Thefe  prudential  confidera- 
tions  being  however  over-ruled,  by  a  vain  point  of 
honour,  of  not  turning  their  back  on  the  enemy, 
they  determined  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  now  advancing  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men.  On  his  arrival  near  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  he  took  pofieffion  of  an  advantageous 
fpot  of  ground,  near  the  walls  of  Vernueil,  flanked 
by  a  hill,  on  which  he  ported  a  body  of  two  thou¬ 
fand  archers,  and  furnifhed  all  his  infantry  with 
large  ftakes,  to  check  the  fury  of  the  French  ca¬ 
valry.  The  earl  of  Douglas  having  furveyed  the 
pofition  of  the  Englifh  camp,  declared,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  French  army  fhould  ftand  upon  the  de- 
fenfive,  and  not  begin  the  aftion,  as  the  enemy  had 
chofen  their  own  ground,  where  they  could  not  be 
attacked  without  great  difadvantage.  This  pru¬ 
dent  advice,  which  was  feconded  by  the  conftable, 
and  every  officer-of  experience  in  the  army,  appeared 
to  Aymer,  vifeount  of  Narbonne,  a  headftrong,  im¬ 
prudent  man,  as  the  effect  of  timidity  ;  nor  did  he 
fail  to  upbraid  the  commanders',  in  exprefs  terms, 
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with  pufillanimity,  and  of  difhonourirvg,  by  their 
meannefs,  the  arms  of  France.  No  anfwer  was  re¬ 
turned  to  his  invedlives;  which  fo  highly  exafpe- 
rated  him,  that,  fnatching  up  one  of  the  llandards, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Let  all  who  love  their  fovereign 
follow  me,”  and  ruffling  immediately  out  of  the 
line,  he  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  moft  irre¬ 
gular  impetuofity.  Douglas  and  the  conftable  fee¬ 
ing  the  confufion  that  now  prevailed  in  their  army, 
and  finding  their  authority  defpifed,  determined  to 
perifh  like  foldiers  in  the  inevitable  deftru&ion, 
which  they  knew  muft  be  the  confequence  of  this 
headftrong  rafhnefs.  The  regent  had  ordered  all 
his  cavalry  to  difmount,  and  to  place  their  horfes  in 
the  rear  of  the  army.  The  attack,  though  made 
with  the  utmoft  diforder,  was  fo  furious,  that  a 
body  of  their  horfe  on  their  right  wing,  broke  the 
oppofite  wing  of  the  Englifh,  and  advanced  to  the 
barricade  which  furrounded  the  horfes,  and  behind 
which  a  body  of  archers  was  placed.  Thefe  dif- 
charging  a  fhower  of  well-di reded  arrows,  obliged 
them  to  fall  back:  at  the  fame  time  the  body  of 
troops  who  were  polled  on  the  hill  fo  galled  the 
Italians,  who  were  marching  up  in  another  line, 
that  they  fled  with  great  precipitation.  This  corps 
of  referve  immediately  marched  to  the  fupport  of 
the  main  body,  where  the  fight  had  continued  for 
three  hours  without  any  advantage  on  either  fide  ; 
but  the  vi&ory  now  remained  no  longer  dubious ; 
they  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Scots,  and  foon 
turned  the  fcale  in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  The 
French  horfe  were  driven  back  upon  their  foot,  and 
a  dreadful  flaughter  enfued.  Douglas  and  the  con¬ 
ftable  perceiving  the  defeat  of  their  army  inevitable, 
fcorned  to  furvive  the  difgrace,  and  ruffling  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  battle,  bravely  fell  in  the  midft 
of  their  enemies,  vi&ims  to  youthful  temerity  and 
foolhardinefs.  The  headftrong  Narbonne,  fon  of 
earl  Douglas,  the  counts  Aumale,  Ventadour,  and 
de  Tonnere,  the  lords  Granville,  Manni,  Gamaches, 
and  Guitri,  with  many  other  perfons  of  diftineftion, 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  other  principal  officers 
were  fo  dangeroufly  wounded,  that  they  could  r.o 
longer  give  command,  fo  that  the  men,  deprived 
of  their  leaders,  fought  at  random  until  they  were 
entirely  routed.  The  daftardly  Italians,  who  dif- 
perfed  in  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  hearing  that 
the  French  had  gained  the  vidory,  returned  for 
their  (hare  of  the  booty,  but  metfuch  an  unexpeded 
reception  from  the  Englifh,  that  not  a  man  would 
have  efcaped  alive,  had  they  not  been  favoured  by- 
approaching  night.  Five  thoufand  Scots  and 
French  were  flain  in  this  battle,  and  fixteen  hundred 
Englifh.  A  great  number  of  the  former  were  taken 
prifoners,  among  whom  were  the  marfhal  de  la 
Fayette,  the  lords  Goncour,  Mortimer,  and  the 
duke  of  Alen^on.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Bedford 
laid  fiege  to  Vernueil,  which  furrendered  on  capitu¬ 
lation.  Having  gaine-d  this  important  advantage,, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  to  quell  an  infurredion  that 
had  been  raifed  in  that  city,  while  the  earl  of 
Salifbury  finifhed  the  conqueft  of  la  Maine. 

The  condition  of  Charles  was  now  truly  de¬ 
plorable.  His  adherents  were  ftruck  with  confter- 
nation,  and  began  to  look  upon  his  caufe  as  defpe- 
rate.  Every  thing  feemed  to  forebode  approaching 
ruin;  when  an  event  occurred  which  averted  the 
impending  danger,  and  deprived  the  Englifh  of  a 
moft  favourable  opportunity  for  completing  the  can- 
queft  of  France.  Jacqueline,  countefs  of  Hainaulr, 
animated  by  a  violent  antipathy  to  her  hufband  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  coufin-german  to  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  determined  to  difiblve  her  marriage.  She  was 
a  princefs  of  a  mafeuline  fpirit,  and  uncommon  un- 
derftanding,  and  her  hufband  weak  both  in  confu¬ 
tation  and  intelleds.  Knowing  his  family  would 
exert  all  their  power  to  prevent  the  pope  from 
fetting  afide  her  marriage  contract,  in  order  to' 
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effed.  her  purpofe  fhe  made  her  efcape  to  England,  I 
and  put  her.felf  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  who  being  enamoured  of  her  perfon 
and  fortune,  ventured  to  marry  her  without  waiting 
for  the  papal  difpenfation,  not  confidering  thecon- 
fequences  of  an  adion  he  had  refolved  to  perform. 
Soon  after  their  marriage,  he  went  over  into  the 
Low  Countries  to  claim  her  dominions.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  exclaimed  loudly  againft  this  condud,  ( 
and  confidering  himfelf  as  infulted  by  it,  marched  1 
in  perfon  to  the  abidance  of  the.  duke  of  Brabant. 

1  he  labours  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  reftrain  the 
impetuous  temper  of  his  brother,  were  in  vain  ;  nor 
was  he  able  to,  foften  the  refentment  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Inftead  therefore  of  improving  the 
important  .vidory  he  had  obtained  at  Vernueil,  he 
was  under  the  neceifity  of  returning  to  England, 
where  the- departure  of  his  brother  had  excited  con¬ 
tentions  in- the  adminiftration.  This  celTation  of 
jhoftUities  gave  Charles  an  opportunity  of  recover¬ 
ing  from  his  defeat. 

;  „  ,  .  The  duke  of  Bedford,  after  having 

f"  H26,  pa  fled  eight  months  in  England,  found 
•the  affairs  of  France  in  a  very  critical  lituation. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  difgufted;  the 
duke. of  Brittany  had  done  homage  to  Charles; 
and  the  French  had  begun  to  recover  from  the 
conflernation  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by 
their  frequent  misfortunes,  their  courage  being 
jaifed  by  an  event  which  had  juft  happened.  Mo_n- 
targts  had  been  befieged  and  reduced  to  extremity 
by.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  fmall  army  ot 
■three,  thou  find  men,  when  the  baftard  of  Orleans 
iefolved  .to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  relieve  the 
town.  This  general,  who  was  the  natural  foil  of 
the  prince,  aifaflinated  by  the  duke  ot  Burgundy, 
and.  was  afterwards  created  count  of  Dunois,  con¬ 
ducted  a  body  of  ftxteen  hundred  men  to  Mon- 
mrgis,  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  trenches  with  fuch 
bravery. -and  fucceE,  that  he  not  only  entered  the 
town,  but  obliged  Warwick  to  raife  the  liege.  This 
advantage  raifed  the  hopes  of  Charles  s  party,  and 
eftablifhed  the  military  character  of  Dunois. 

.  The  duke  of  Bedford  having  fettled 
A.  D.  i427-  afpairs  in  England,  returned  to  France, 
and  revived  the  reputation  of  the  Englifh  aims ; 
for  having  lecietly  affembled,  in  feparate  detacli- 
rnents,  a  confiderable  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brittany,,  he  fell  fo  unexpectedly  on  that  province, 
that  nothing  could  reftft  his  progrefs.  All  the 
attempts  of  its  duke  were  in  vain;  fo  that  after 
feeing  the  greater  part  of  his  territories  wafted  with 
fire  and  fwerd,  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  renew 
his  engagements  with  the  Englifh,  but  likewife  to 
iign  the  treaty  of  Troye,  acknowledging  the  duke 
of  Bedford  regent  of  France,  and  promifmg  to  do 
homage  for  his  duchy  to  the  king  of  England. 
The  conqueft  of  France  feemed  now  an  eafy  ac- 
quifttion,  the  military  ftrength  of  Charles  being 
nearly  exhaufted;  and  he  had  lately  devoted  him¬ 
felf  to  luxury  and  indolence,  as  if  he  had  laid 
alide  all  thoughts  of  oppoftng  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy.  The  earl  of  Warwick  had  returned  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  governor  to  the  king 
in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  lately  deeeafed  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Salifbury  arrived  in  France  with  a 
reinforcement  of  five  thoufand  men,  which  he  had 
•levied  at  his  own  expence  in  England  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  agreement  with  the  council.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  regent  conferred 
on  him  the  command  of  an  army  of  fixteen  thou¬ 
sand  men,  in  order  that  he  might  reduce  the  city  of 
Orleans,  the  only  barrier  that  oppofed  his  entrance 
into  the  fouthern  provinces. 

•  a  tv'  . e  Accordingly,  about  the  latter  end 

P'  E42“*  of  July, .  the  earl  of  Salifbury  marched 
from  Paris,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord 
-.Talbot, -Sir.  John  FaftpiT,.- and  other  experienced 
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officers,  and  reduced  all  the  towns  that  lay  in  his. 
rout  to  Orleans.  He  palled  the  Loire  at  Beau- • 
genci,  and  inverted  the  piace  on  the  fide  of  So- 
logni,  on  the  twelfth  of  October.  Every  precau¬ 
tion  was.  taken  by  the  French  for  its  defence.  As 
the  retention  of  Orleans  was  of  momentous  con- 
fequence  to  the  intereft  of  their  nftffter,  they  took' 
a  refolution  of  defending  it  with  their  lateft  breath.. 

The  command  was  given  to  count  de  GaUcourf,  an 
officer  of  great  experience.  The  troops  that  formed 
the  garrifon  were  all  veterans,  long  familiar  with 
danger.  The  citizens  had  acquired -a  military 
turn,  and  were  extremely  well  qualified  to  aftilt  the 
regulars  in  the  defence  of  the  place.  Many  new 
fortifications,  were  raifed;  the  old  ones  repaired  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  the 
fuburbs  pulled  down.  Both  the  aflailarrts  and  de¬ 
fenders  feemed  infpired  with  a  fenfe  of  honour", 
and  feats  of  chivalry  were  daily  performed.  The 
deftitute  circumftances  of  Charles,  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  his  railing  the  liege;  but  he  found  means! 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  fuccours  from  time  to  time;  fo  that  the 
garrifon,  which  originally  confifted  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  was,  by  the  clofe  of  December, 
augmented  to  three  thoufand,  and  the  number  of 
the  beliegers  to  three  and  twenty  thoufand,  by  re¬ 
inforcements  received  from  the  regent.  i  he  firft 
operation  on  their  fide  was  againft  a  bulwark  erected 
to  cover  the  caftle  of  Tourelles,  which  defended 
the  head  of  the  bridge  over  the  Loire.  The 
Englifh  artillery  foon  demolifhed  the  parapets  ; 
yet  in  their  firft  attempt  to  ftorrn  it  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  dead  in  the  breach.  This  repulfe,  however, 
ferved  only  to  increafe  their  ardour;  they  conti¬ 
nued  battering  the  work  with  fuch  unremitted  fury,1 
that  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  and  rhe  Englifh. 
took  pofleflion  of  it  without  any  farther  oppolition. 

It  was  now  perceived,  that  while  the  city  could  be 
fupplied  with  troops  and  provifions,  it  would  be 
impoftible  to  take  it.  The  earl  of  Salifbury  there¬ 
fore  ordered  fixty  fmall  forts,  or  redoubts,  to  be 
ereded  at  proper  diftances  round  the  city  ;  but 
while  he  was  infpeding  the  works,  a  cannon  ball 
from  the  befieged  put  a  period  to  his  life ;  but  his 
death,  though  univerfally  lamented  by  the  army, 
did  not  in  the  leaft  interrupt  the  liege,  which  was 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  afliited  by  the  famous  Talbot,  one  of  the 
molt  accompiiihed  generals  that  age  produced. 
Four  months,  had  already  been  fpent  in  continual 
fallies  and  attacks,  when  the  regent  ordered^  a 
convoy  of  fait  filh  to  be  fent  from  Paris,  ior  the 
ufe  of  the  befiegers  in  Lent,  efcorted  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  feventeen  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
j  mand  of  Sir  John  Faftolf,  an  officer  of  great  valour 
and  experience. 

Charles  having  received  intelligence  ^  j-j  14.29. 
of  the  day  on  which  this  convoy  pro-  ‘r 

pofed  to  fet  out,  ordered  the  count  de  Clermont, 
at  the  head  of  three  thoufand  men,  to  attack  the 
Englifh  in  their  rout.  The  count  came  up  with 
the  convoy  at  Rouvrai  St.  Denis,  on  the  twelfth  of 
February.  Faftolf,  apprized  of  his  approach,  ported 
his  men  behind  a  barricade  ot  waggons,  where 
they  withftood  the  firft  attack  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  received  fo  warmly  that  great  diforder  en- 
fued;  which  the  Englifh  general  obferving,  or¬ 
dered  openings  to  be  made  in  the  barricade, 
through  which  his  men  charged  the  enemy  before 
they  could  rally,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
flaughter.  In  this  adion,  which  was  called  the 
battle  of  Herrings,  one  hundred  and  twenty  noble¬ 
men  and  officers  of  diftindion  were  flai-n,  betides  a 
great  number  of  private  men ;  but  the  baftard  of 
Orleans,  who  had  joined  Clermont  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  retreated  to  the  town. with  tour  hundred  in 
3  O  ..  good 
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good  order.  This  overthrow  fo  difpirited  the 
r  reach  king,  that  he  began  to  defpair  of  retrieving 
his  fhattered  fortunes  ;  and  an  offer  was  made,  that 
Orleans  fhould  be  fequeftered  into  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  But  Bedford  rejetted  the  pro¬ 
posal  ;  ob  erving,  “  That  he  was  not  in  a  humour 
to  beat  thebuihes,  while  others  ran  away  with  the 
game.”  This  farcafm  fo  dilgufted  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  that  he  recalled  all  his  troops  from  the 
fervice  of  the  Englilh.  But  notwithftanding  this 
defection,  Orleans  Was  every  day  more  and  more 
clolely  inverted.  The  utmolt  fcarcity  prevailed  in 
the  city,  and  Charles  meditated  an  inglorious  re¬ 
treat  into  Dauphine;  when  his  affairs  were  reltored 
by  an  amazing  refolution.  At  this  dangerous  criiis, 


a  country,  girl  delivered  him  from  the  danger  with 


was  threatened,  and  was  the  inrtrument 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancefters. 


which  he 
of  placing 

About  the  latter  end  of  February  one  Joan 
d’Arc,  afterwards  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Dan- 
remy,  repaired  to  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of 
Lorraine.  She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of 
an  irreproachable  life,  and  had  not  hitherto  been 
remarked  for  any  Angularity.  She  had  been  fervant 
at  an  inn,  where  fhe  was  accurtomed  to  ride  the 
horfes  to  water  without  a  faddlc,  and  to  perform  all 
the  low  offices  that  are  commonly  allotted  to  the 
men  fervants.  A  continual  recital  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  France,  had  made  fo  great  an  impreftion  on 
her  imagination,  that  abandoning  herfelf  to  the 
tranfports  of  enthuliafm,  fhe  miftook  the  rovings 
of  her  own  heated  partions  for  the  infpirations  of 
the  Almighty,  and  fancied  fhe  beheld  vifions,  and 
heard  voices  from  heaven,  exhorting  her  to  re¬ 
place  Charles  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  to 
expel  the  invaders,  Her  natural  intrepidity  made 
her  difregard  the  dangers  of fuch  an  attempt;  and 
imagining  that  God  had  dertined  her  to  perform 
this  great  work,  fhe  threw  off  the  bafhfulnefs 
natural  to  her  fex  and  years  ;  and  having  got  aci¬ 
ni  i  ill  on  to  Baudricourt,  the  governor  of  Vaucou¬ 
leurs,  fhe  acquainted  him  with  her  infpirations, 
exhorting  him  to  comply  with  the  voice  of  God, 
and  to  fecond  the  heavenly  revelations,  which  im¬ 
pelled  her  to  engage  in  fuch  a  glorious  enterprize. 
The  governor  at  firft  paid  little  regard  to  what  fhe 
faid  ;  but,  on  her  frequently  renewing  her  impor¬ 
tunate  foheitations,  he  allowed  her  fome  attendants, 
by  whom  fhe  was  conducted  to  the  French  court, 
then  refiding  at  Chinon.  It  is  pretended,  that  Joan 
was  no  fooner  admitted  to  the  king  than  fhe  knew 
him,  though  fhe  had  never  feen  him  before,  and 
he  now  purpofely  concealed  himfelf  in  the  crowd 
of  his  courtiers,  having  laid  afidc  every  thing  in 
his  drefs  by  which  he  might  be  difting.uifhed;  that 
fhe  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  and  to  con- 
dud  him  to  Rheims  to  be  anointed  and  crowned 
there;  and  on  his  exprefling  fome  doubts  of  her 
divine  commiflion,  file  revealed  to  him  a  fecret  un¬ 
known  to  all  the  world  bertdes  himfelf;  and  that 
fhe  defired  a  particular  Avoid,  kept  in  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine's  church  at  Fierbois,  which  though  fhe  had 
never  feen  fhe  exadly  defcribed,  as  well  as  the 
place  in  which  it  had  long  lain  negleded.  Thefe 
pretended  miraculous  relations  were  inftantly  fpread 
abroad,  that  they  might  make  proper  impreffions 
on  the  vulgar.  Every  method  was  taken  to  publifh 
her  predidions  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  Charles  and 
his  minifters  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  cheat 
and  countenance  the  delufion,  they  gravely  pre¬ 
tended  fcruples,  and  cau fed  to  be  affembled  a 
council  of  fage  divines,  who  after  having  examined 
Joan’s  million,  declared,  with  great  folemnity,  that 
flic  was  fent  from  heaven.  The  maid  was’ then 
conduded  to  the  parliament,  which  refided  at 
Poidiers ;  and  being  examined  before  that  affembly, 
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j  they  alfo  were  convinced  of.  her  infpirations,  and 
ratified  the  pious  fraud.  This  extraordinary  en¬ 
gine  being  thus  prepared;  it  was  refolved  to  try  its 
orce  upon  the  enemy.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  ar 
her  own  requert,  was  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  mounted 
on  a  fine  horfe  richly  capariforied.  The  Avord  of 
bt .  Catherine  was  delivered  to  her  with  great  for 
mahty;  and  in  this  martial  drefs  fhe  was  exhi¬ 
bited  to  a  croud  of  fpedators,  who  received  her 
with  the  loudeft  acclamations.  This  irifpired  leader 
was  now  fent  to  Blois,  where  a  confiderable  convoy 
was  prepared  of  provifions  and  ammunition  for  the 
beliegcd,  who  were  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Joan  accordingly  marched  at  the  head 
of  twelve  thoufand  chofen  men,  by  whom  the  con- 
voy  was  to  be  efcorted.  She  ordered,  that  all  the 
ioidiers,  before  they  fet  out,  fhould  confefs  to  their 
pi  lefts ;  fhe  banifhed  all  women  of  ill  fame  from 
the  camp  ;  (he  held  in  her  hand  a  confecrated  bah- 
ner,  m  which  was  reprefented  the  Supreme  Being 
holding  the  earth  in  his  hand,  furrounded  with 
flower-de-luces,  and  infirted  that  the  convoy  fhould 
enter  Orleans  by  the  direct  road  from  Beauffe  •  but 
the  count  of  Dunois  caufed  it  to  approach  by  the 
other  fide,  where  he  was  fenfible  the  weakeft  part 
of  the  Englifh  army  was  ftationed.  Joan  had 
written  to  the  regent  and  the  Englifh  generals 
oidcnng  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  by 
whom  fiie  was  comnrtffioned,  infiancly  to  raife  the 
liege  and  to  quit  France,  on  pain  of  buffering  divine 
vengeance  for  their  difobedience.  The  Englifh  cn 
deavoured  to  ridicule  the  maid  and  her  divine  com 
million ;  obfervmg,  that  the  French  kirnr  tv 
having  recou rfe  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  expedient 
muff  be  reduced  to  a  wretched  pafs  •  yet  they  felt 
their  imaginations  fecretly  a ffeffed,  and  waited  with 
fome  anxiety  for  the  iffue.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
April  the  convoy  approached  the  river,  when  the 
gaialon  maae  a  vigorous  Tally  on  the  lidq  of 
Beau  He,  to  prevent  the  Englifh  fending  troops  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  river,  while  the  boats  were 
loading  with  the  provifions  and  ammunition  de- 
hgned  for  the  city.  After  Joan  had  covered  the 
embarkation  with  her  troops,  fhe  entered  the  dry 
in  her  military  garb,  and  was  received  by  all  the 
inhabitants  as  their  celeffial  deliverer.  They  were 
now  firmly  perfuaded,  that  under  her  influence 
they  fhould  be  Invincible  ;  and  Dunois,  perceiving 
the  extraordinary  effect  fhe  had  produced  in  the 
mines  of  the  people,  both  friends  and  enemies 
confented  the  next  convoy  fhould  enter  bv  the  fide 
of  Beauffe.  That  convoy  approached  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  when  the  waggons  and  troops  parted  be 
tween  the  redoubts  of  the  Englifh  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  while  they,  who  were  formerly  fo  elated 
with  victory,  remained  in  filent  artonifhment.  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  very  extraordinary  fitua 
tion,  fufficient  to  confound  the  greateft  capacity' 

Fie  perceived,  that  his  army  in  general  was  over¬ 
awed  with  the  idea  of  Joan’s  being  accompanied 
by  a  divine  power  ;  and  inrtead  of  expelling  thefe 
terrors  by  the  hurry  of  war,  he  imprudently  waited 
for  the  foldiers  recovering  themfel *es  from  their 
panic,  and  thus  allowed  rime  for  thefe  prepoffertions 
to  fink  deeper  into  their  minds.  The  Enffiih 
finding  that  their  courage  failed,  imagined  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  hung  over  them;  and  their 
inactivity,  fo  new  and  unexpected,  made  the  French 
think  fo  too.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  now  exhorted 
the  garnfon  to  continue  on  the  defenfive ;  and  nro- 
mifed  all  thofe  fhould  have  fupernaturai  affiftance 
who  attacked  the  formidable  redoubts  by  which 
they  had  io  long  been  kept  in  awe.  Her  cn- 
thufiartic  ardour  was  fecondcd  by  the  generals 
One  redoubt  being  fformed  with  uncommon  fury 
it  was  taken,  and  all  the  Englifh  put  to  rhe  Avord* 
or  made  prifoners;  Sir  John  Talbot  himfelf,  who 
had  drawn  together  fome  troops  from  the  other 

redoubts. 
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tpdoubts,  not  daring  to  appear  againfl  fo  formi¬ 
dable  ail  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Animated  by 
Shis  fuccefs,  nothing  feemed  impoffible  to  Joan  and 
her  infpired  followers,  for  fuch  they  now  really 
were.  She  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  generals 
to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  Englilh  in  their 
entrenchments  ;  but  Dunois  being  unwilling,  by 
too  great  a  temerity,  to  hazard  the  fate  of  France  ; 
and  l'enfible,  that  on  theleafl  reverfe  of  fortune  all 
this  enthuhafm  would  evaporate,  he  checked  her 
Vehemence  by  propoling,  before  lhe  attempted  any 
other  hazardous  enterprize,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  forts  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and 
thus  open  a  communication  with  the  country. 
Joan  fuffered  hCrfelf  to  be  perfuaded  ;  and  thefe 
torts  were  vigoroufly  aflailed.  However,  in  one 
attack  the  French  were  repulfed  ;  and  the  maid 
being  left  alone,  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the 
runaways;  but  fuddenly  difplaying  her  facred 
ftandard,  animating  them  at  the  fame  time  with 
her  countenance,  her  exhortations,  and  extravagant 
geftures,  fhe  led  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  beat 
the  Englilh  out  of  their  intrenchments.  While  at¬ 
tacking  another  fort,  flic  was  wounded  in  the  neck 
with  an  arrow ;  on  which  fhe  retreated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  behind  her  companions,  pulled  out  the  arrow 
with  her  own  hands,  and  having  had  the  wound 
quickly  drolled,  headed  her  troops  again,  and 
planted  her  viAorious  banner  on  the  enemy’s’  ram¬ 
parts.  Thus  the  Englilh  were  driven  from  all  their 
fortifications  on  that  fide,  having  loll  in  different 
actions  above  fix  thoufand  men  ;  and,  what  was  of 
greater  confequence,  their  former  courage  being 
entirely  vanifhed,  was  fucceeded  by  amazement 
and  defpair.  Joan,  having  returned  again  over  the 
bridge,  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  their  guar¬ 
dian  angel.  The  Englifh  generals  in  vain  urged, 
that  Joan  was  not  infpired  by  God,  but  the  devil; 
for  the  foldiers,  having  found  from  fid  experience 
that  the  devil  might  fometimes  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
vail,  they  did  not  reap  much  comfort  from  their 
urging  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
trembled  at  the  very  apprehenfion  of  being  led 
againfl  this  tremendous  inchantrefs ;  fo  that  the 
catl  of  Suffolk,  finding  it  impoflible  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  the  fiege,  abandoned  the  enter¬ 
prize,  alter  having  laid  before  the  place  upwards 
of  feven  months.  The  very  generals  feemed  to  be 
ftupified  with  terror;  for  inftead  of  keeping  their 
forces  together  in  a  body  till  they  fhould  have 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  they  diflributed 
great  part  of  them  in  places  they  had  taken  near 
the  Loire,  and  retired  with  the  reft  to  a  great 
diltance;  fo  that  the  enemy  had  an  opportunity  of 
reducing  the  towns  and  caltles  they  had  thus  gar- 
rifoned.  The  French  now  refolved  to  allow  them 
no  leifure  to  recover  from  their  conllernation. 
Charles  took  the  field  with  fix  thoufand  men,  which 
he  feat  to  invert  Gergeau,  in  which  Suffolk  had 
fhut  himfelt  up  with  part  of  his  army.  The  place 
was  obllinately  defended  during  a  fiege  of  ten 
days.  Joan  behaved  with  her  ufual  intrepidity; 
and  in  leading  the  attack  defeended  into  the  foffee, 
where  lhe  was  ffruck  on  the  head  with  a  flone 


which  knocked  her  down;  but  foon  recovering 
herlelf,  flic  continued  the  aflault  with  fuccefs. 
Suffolk  was  forced  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner  to 
Renaud,  a  Frenchman ;  but  before  he  fubmitted, 
alkcd  it  he  was  a  gentleman ;  on  being  anfvvered 
that  he  was,  he  demanded  whether  he  was  a 
knight  ?  Renaud  replied,  that  he  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  that  honour.  “  Then  I  will  make  you 
one,”  replied  Suffolk  ;  and  giving  him  a  blow  with 
his  fword,  which  dubbed  him  of  that  honourable 
fraternity,  inftantly  furrendered  himfelf.  The  rell 
of  the  Englifh  army,  under  the  command  of 
Talbot,  faftolf,  and  Seales,  thought  only  of  re¬ 
treating  as  foon  as  poffible  into  a  place  of  fafety ; 


while  the  French  imagined  their  overtaking  them 
was  equal  to  a  viAory.  The  van-guard  of  the 
french  commanded  by  Richemont  and  Xantrailles 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Englilh  at  the  village  of 
Petay  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  on  which  the 

rngr  ,x-,were  inItaml7  defeated  and  fled,  Faflolf 
himfelf  Brewing  the  example  of  flight  to  his  troops ; 
on  which  he  was,  as  apunilhment  for  this  inflance 
of  cowardice,  degraded  from  the  order  of  the 
garter.  In  this  aAion  both  Talbot  aw#  Scales 
were  taken  prifoners,  and  two  thoufand  men 
flam. 

The  French  writers  reprefent  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  as  not  only  behaving  with  great  courage 
and  aAivity  in  battle,  but  as  exerciling  the  office  of 
general ;  conduAing  all  the  military  operations, 
and  influencing  their  deliberations  in  all  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  war.  This  appearance  the  french  court  en¬ 
deavoured  to  maintain ;  but  there  is  much  greater 
probability  that  fhe  was  prompted  in  all  her  mea- 
iures  .by  Dunois,  and  the  other  commanders.  It  is 
Jufficient  praife,  that  lhe  was  able  to  diflinguifh 
the  perfons  on  whofe  judgment  fhe  might  depend - 
deliver  their  opinions  as  her  own;  and  permit  them 
at  times  to  temper  with  prudence  her  enthufiaflic 
ardour,  i  his  famous  heroine  had  now  performed 
one  part  of  her  promife;  but  the  more  difficult 
talk  remained  fhll  to  be  executed,  the  crowning 
Charles  at  Rheims.  Before  this  could  be  done, 
n  was  neceffary  to  pals  over  a  large  traA  of  land 
occupied  by  the  Englifh  ;  an  attempt  which  would 
have  been  impraAicable  in  any  other  conjunAure 
than  the  prefent.  Charles,  who  had  never  Hitherto 
expofed  his  perfon,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  his  fuccefs,  and  the  infli- 
gation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  This  interval  of 
enthufiafm  fecured  his  viAories.  Without  pro- 
viiions,  without  refources,  he  marched  fecurelv  at 
fhe  head  of  twelve  thoufand  men  through  the 
mid  ft  of  his  enemies.  Troye  and  Chalons  opened 
their  gates  at  his  approach.  The  inhabitants  of 
Rheims  drove  out  the  Englifh  garrifon,  and  ffint 
him  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
performed  there  on  the  feventeenth  of  July,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  Handing  by  his  fide  in  complete 
armour,  difplaying  her  confecrated  banner.  Charles 
now  appeared  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fubjeAs.  Numbers  immediately  joined  him  ;  they 
returned  from  their  prepoffeflions  and  errors'  and 
conceived  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  ihameful  yoke 
of  flavery  they  had  hitherto  endured.  Loan, 
Soiffons,  Chateau-  i  hiern,  and  feveral  other  towns 
and  foi  treiles,  fubmitted  to  their  lawful  foveremn. 
Under  this  flrange  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  duke3 of 
Bedford  aAed  with  the  moff  confummate  prudence. 
He  employed  all  the  refources  in  his  power.  He 
detained  the  Pariiians  in  obedience  by  making  ufe 
of  cardies  and  feverity.  He  alfo  renewed  his  al¬ 
liance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  being 
joined  with  five  thoufand  men,  which  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter  was  conduAing  on  a  crufade  againfl; 
the  Huffites,  he  was  once  more  in  a  condition  of 
taking  the  field  againfl  the  French,  in  order  to 
check  their  rapid  progrefs.  The  maid  of  Orleans, 
after  Charles  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  confiderin<^ 
her  commiflion  as  accompliffied,  was  folicitous  to 
return  to  the  place  of  her  nativity ;  but  the  count 
of  Dunois,  being  fenfible  that  her  prefence  in  the 
army  might  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  he 
exhorted  her  to  flay  till  the  Englilh  were  entirely 
expelled  from  France,  and  all  her  prophecies  fhould 
be  accomplifhed. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  now  ffrove  to  .  n 
revive  the  declining  ffate  of  his  af-  r43°* 

fairs,  by  caufing  the  young  king  of  England,  who 
was  fent  over  by  the  parliament,  to  be  crowned 
king  of  France  at  Paris,  which  was  done  with  the 

greateft 
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greateft:  folemninyi  To  induce  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  to  act  with  more  vigour,  he  ceded  to  him 
all  the  places  the  Englilh  pofteffed  in  Champagne 
and  Brie;  and  the  duke  immediately  entered 
France  with  a  powerful  army.  He  reduced  Troye 
and  Soiffons ;  and  being  joined  by  the  earls  of 
Suffolk  and  Arundel,  he  inverted  Compeigne. 
The  place  was  well  provided  with  provitions,  and 
every  thing  neceffary  for  making  a  noble  defence; 
and  the  garrifon  was  commanded  by  Flavi,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  But  Compeigne 
being  conffdered  as  a  city  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
a  detachment  of  about  fix  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  Xaintrailles, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  place.  At  her  appear¬ 
ance  the.  garrifon  thought  themfelves  invincible ; 
but  their  joy  was  of  ffiort  continuance.  The  day 
after  her  arrival  flie  headed  a  Tally  upon  the  quarters 
of  John  of  Luxemburg,  and  twice  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  intrenchments.  However,,  finding  her- 
i'eif  overpowered  with  numbers,  fhe  ordered,  a  re¬ 
treat.;  but,  being  hard  preffed  by  her  purfuers, 
fhe  turned  upon  them,  and  again  drove  them  back. 
At  this  infant  being  deferted  by  her  friends,  and 
encompaffed  by  the  enemy,  ihe  was  at  lart,  after 
having  given  proofs  of  extraordinary  bravery, 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Burgundians..  It  was.  then 
the  common  opinion,,  that  the  French  officers  had-, 
from  enyy  of  her  fame,  purpofely  e.xpofed  her  tp 
this  misfortune.  The  Engl  i lh  and-  their  partisans, 
would  have  received- lei's  joy  in  haying  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  than  they  did  in-  getting  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  into  their  poffeffipn.  Te  Deurn 
was  fung  at  Paris  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  regent, 
thinking  that  on  the  captivity  of  this  heroic  female, 
he  lhould  recover  his  fuperiority  over  France,  im¬ 
mediately  purchafed  her  of  John  of  Luxemburg. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  had  a  juft  right  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  prifoner  of  war,  and  might  exped  to  be 
treated  with  courtefy  at  leaft.  She  had  never 
ftained  her  character  by  one  cruel  or  treacherous 
adion;  flie  had  even  rigidly  obferved  the  virtues 
and  decorums  of  her  fex  ;  and  although  her  con- 
duding  armies  to  battle  may  appea-r  an  exception, 
yet  her  conduit  in  this  particular  was  of  fuch  fignal 
fervice  to  her  prince,  as  rendered  her  an  object  of 
praife  and  admiration.  The  regent  therefore  re- 
lolvcd  to  cover  his  violation  of  humanity,  in  the 
profecution  of  this  brave  woman  with  the  cloak  of 
religion.  The  biftiop  of  Beauvais,  who  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Englilh,  prefented  a  petition  againft 
her,  under  pretence  of  her  being  taken  within  his 
diocefe,  in  order  to  have  her  tried  by  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  court,  for  magic,  forcery,  and  impiety  :  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  joined  in  the  fame  requeft ; 
and  feveral  prelates,  among  whom  was  only  one 
Englifhman,  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  her  judges.  Their  court  was  held  at 
Rouen,  then  the  refidence  of  the  young  king  of 
England  ;  and  before  this  tribunal  the  maid  was 
brought  in  her  military  apparel,  loaded  with  irons. 
Joan  requefted  to  be  eafed  of  her  chains  ;  but  her 
judges  told  her,  that  fhe  had  once  attempted  to 
throw  herfelf  from  a  tower.  This  fhe  con  felled  ; 
and  owned,  if  Ihe  was  able  flie  -would  ftill  do  it. 
In  all  her  fpeeches  fhe  lliewed  the  utmolt  rtrmncfs. 
Though  teazed  with  queftions  for  a  lino  ft  four 
months,  Hie  never  betrayed  the  leaf!  weakneis,  nor 
was  any  advantage  gained  over  her.  The  point 
pufhed  by  her  judges  with  the  greateft  vehemence, 
vv:as  her  viftons  and.  revelations.  She  was  alked, 
whether  Ihe  would  fubmit  the  truth  of  thefe  to  her 
judges,  or  to  the  decifion  of  the  church?.  She 
replied,  that  fhe  was  ready  to  fubmit.  them  to  God, 
the  fountain  of  truth.  Upon  this  they  exclaimed, 
that  flie  denied  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
was.  an.  heretic.  She.  then  appealed  to  the  pope; 
but  her  appeal  was  rejected,.  .  They  enquired,  .why 


Ihe  put  her  truft  in  a  ftanda rd ,  con fee  rated , . only, 
by  magical  incantations  ?  She  replied,  that .  fiift 
put  her  truft  in  God  alone,  wh.ofe  image  ft  bofef 
They  demanded,  why  file  he  iff  in  her  .hand  thaji 
ftandard  at  the  coronation  of  Charles,  at  flhcimff? 
She  anfvvcred,  that  the  perfon  who  had  fiia-red  .the 
danger,  was  entitled  to  lhare  the  glory.  Ga  being 
cenfured  for  going  to  war  contrary  to  the  decorum 
of  her  fex,  Ihe  made  no  fcruple  of  alffrting,  that 
her  only  defign  was  to  defeat,  the  Englifti,  aficEta 
drive  them,  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  ieng.tft..lke. 
was  condemned,  as. being  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
of  which  ihe  had  been  accufed,  with -the  aggra-, 
vation  of  herefy  ,•  her  revelations  were  declai'ed  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  devil  to  delude  the  ..people- ;  and 
fiie  was  fentenced  to  be  .  delivered... .over.  §»..  he 
punifhed  by  the  fecular  arm. .  Tjiis  unhappy, 
maid,  for  fo  long  a  time  encompaffed  by  lave-, 
terate  enemies,  who  treated  her-  with  contumacy^ 
brow-beaten  by  men  of'  fuperior  rank,  even.  by 
thofe  inverted  with  the  facred  character,  whom  Ihe; 
had  ever  honoured,  at  laft  found  her  Tpirit-.iulE 
dued  ;  and  the  viiionary  dreams  of  infpiratioit 
gav.e  way  to  the  terrors  of  the  pimiihnie.nt  ilie  was 
fentenced  to  fuller .  She  therefore  publicly  de¬ 
clared  her  willingnefs  to  recant ;  acknowledged  the 
illufion  of  the  revelations  rejected  by  the  church ; 
and  promifed'  never  more  to  maintain;  them.  Upon 
this  her  fentenc.c  was  mitigated  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment,  and  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water 
during  life.  But  the  barbarous  inhumanity  other 
enemies,  not  thinking  this  fentenep  fufticient  to. 
anfvver  all  their  political  views,  refolved  on.  her 
death.  She  had  confented  to  wear  a.  female  drefs,; 
but  they,  fufpeCting  it  was  di (agreeable  tq  her, 
placed  a  fuit  of  men’s  apparel  in  her  apartment; 
watching  the  effects  it  wouldproduee.  On  fight  of 
a  drefs  in  which  fhe  hah  acquired,  fuch  fame,  and 
which  fhe  imagined  was  intended  for  her.  by. the 
appointment  of  heaven,  all  hejr  former  id eqs  re¬ 
vived;,  and  flie  ventured,  while  alone,  again  to 
put  on  the  forbidden  garment.  She  was,  det.edted 
by  her  infidipus  enemies  in  that  fituation;  and  this 
thoughtlefs,  innocent  aition,  was  termed  a  relap  fe 
into  herefy.  No  recantation  was .  now  thought 
fufticient,  and  no  pardon  could  be  granted.,  bhe 
was  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power  on  pretence 
of  herefy  and  witchcraft;  and  on  the  ^  p)  y . 
fourteenth  of  June,  was  burnt  alive  by  *  A31* 

a  flow  fire,  in  the  old  market-place  of  Ronem 
Such  was  this  infamous  fentence,  and  fuch  was. the 
miferable  end  of  that  extraordinary  heroine,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  \\  hofe  uncommon  exertions  for 
the  good  of  her  country,  to  which  flie  fell  a  victim, 
mult  excite  furprize  and  admiration,  whether  we 
confider  her  actions  as  the  refult  of  innate  courage, 
or  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  eftects  of  wild  en- 
thuliafin. 

But  this. execution  was  not  attended  ^  ^ 
with  any  advantages  to  the  Englilh,  '  '  Go-" 

for  we  find  their  affairs  every  day  grew  worfe. 
Chartres  was  furprized  by  a  ftratagemof  the  count 
ofDunois;  lord  Willoughby,  who  commanded- a 
body  of  Englifh,  was  defeated  at  St.  Celerin  ;  the 
fair,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Caen,  though  feated  in  the 
midft  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Englilh, 
was  pillaged  by  de  Lore,  a  French,  officer.,  who 
carried  away  two  thou  fend  perfons,  with  a  very  rich 
.booty ;  and.  the  death  of  the.  duchefs  of  Bedford, 
filler  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  difiblv.ed  that  clofe 
connection,  that,  had  hitherto  JuBlifted.  between.  her 
brother  andjftie  regent.;  which  was  followed  by  ail 
ffreconcUeable  breach.  .  A  congrefs  ^  ^  i 
was  appointed  at  Arras,  under  the  me-  J  *  '  4d5.* 

diation  of  the  pope  and  the, council  of  Bafle.  The 
French  offered  to  cede-  Normandy,  and  Guicnne  to 
the  Englilh,  but  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to 
Charles,. conformable  to  antient  cuftom.  This,  offer. 
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was  reje&ed  with  difdain,  and  the  Englifh  plenipo-  I 
tentiatj.es  departed  immediately*  from  congrefs.  No-  ! 
thing. 'no,\v  remained,  but  to  adjuft-  matters  betw*een  j 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  this  was  foon  ! 
done  ;  and  France  purchafed  rhe  friendship  of 
Philip  upon  the  molt  humiliating  terms.  Soon 
after  this'  treaty  was.  concluded,  the  dulte  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  died  at  Ro.uen.  He  was  juftlv  reputed  one  of 
the  mo.lf  diftinguifhed  characters  of  that  age;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  he  fho.ne  brighter  in  the 
field,  or  the.  cabinet,  whether  he  was  a  greater  ge¬ 
neral  or  politician,  and  whether  he  was  mod 
elteemedfor  his  valour,  hisequity,  or  his  moderation. 

,  Such  parties  were  formed  in  the 
A.  D.  1436*  Engli.fh  council*  between  the  duke  of 
Glouccfrer  and  the  cardinal;  of  W'ineh eft er,  as  pre, 
vented  the  reparation  of  national  loftes  in  France, 
and  paved  the  way  for  ftill  greater  which  enlued ; 
and  though  the  duke  of  York  was  appointed  to 
fuccced  Bedford,  it  wa.s.  feven  months  before  his 
commiflion  paffed  the  feats.  So  that  when  the  duke 
arrived  in  France,  as  regent,  he  found  the  capital 
loft.  The  Parilians,  who  had  always  been  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Burgundians  than  to  the  Engtifh,  after 
the  cone  lu  ft  on  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  put  Paris  into 
the  hand's  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  lord  Wil¬ 
loughby,  v  ho  commanded  the  garrifon,  which  con- 
iifted  only  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  after  difeover- 
iog  great  valour  and  prefence  of  mind,  was  obliged 
to^retire  into  the  Baftile  ;  which  being  invefted,  he 
Was  contented  with  ftipulating  for  the  fafe  retreat 
■of  his  troops  into  Normandy.  At  the  fame  time 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  attempted  to  reduce  Calais 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thou fand  men*  and  made  him- 
felf  mafte.r  of  foveral  fmall  caftles  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  city;  but  the  garrifon  harraffed  their 
camp  with  fuccefsful  failles  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Glouceffer,  landing  at  Calais  with  fifteen  th.oufand 
men,  fent  a  herald  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  offer¬ 
ing  him  battle.  In  the  mean  time  the  Flemings 
made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  whofe  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Philip;  and  having  drawn  up  his  regulars 
in  good  'order,  he  retired  to  Gravelines ;  leaving 
behind  him  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  wich  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fnglifb,  Nor  was  this  the 
only  mortification  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  to 
lufiain ;  for  he  was,  h.ardly  returned  to  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  when  the  maritime  parts  of  his  poffeffions 
in  Flanders  were  ravaged  by  an  Engliih  fleet ; 
while’  he  himfelf  was  in  danger  of  lo.ling  his  fife 
in  a  fedition  at  Bruges,  after  feeing  the.  French 
fnarfhal,  Adatn,  who  delivered  up  Paris,  almoft 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Military  operations  in  France  were  now  carried 
on  in  a  very  languid  manner.  Scarcely  could  cither 
lide  bring  the  appearance  of  an  army  into,  the  field,. 
The  war  folely  conftfted  in  the  furprizal  of  places, 
and  ravaging  the  open  country  by  fmall  bodies,  lud- 
deniy  aflVmbled  from  neighbouring  garrifons.  The 
great  abilities  of  the  duke  of  York  enabled  him  to 
If  niggle  againft  every  difficulty  for  more  than  four 
years;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  lord  Talbot,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  he  performed  adlions  by 
which  he  acquired  great  honour.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  people  had  this  puny  war  pre¬ 
dated,  other  oppreffoni  ;  but  the  forces  of  rhe 
French  and  Englifti  were  obliged,  being  deftitute 
of  pay,  to  fublift  by  plunder.  The  provinces  in  all 
the  north  of  France  were  laid  wafte,  the  lands  left 
uncultivated,  and  the  cities  gradually  depopulated. 
About  this  tinye  the  duke  of  York  resigned  his  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  earl  of  Warwick;  but  death  pre¬ 
venting  that  nobleman  from  long  enjoying  his 
dignity,  the  duke  upon  his  deceale,  relumed  the 
government;  and  during  his  adminiftratipn,  a  truce 
v'as  concluded  between  the  king  of  England  and 
the  fluke  of  Burgundy,  .which  the  commercial  in- 
terdi  of  their  fubje&s  rendered  neceflary.  i 
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The  captivity  of  the  five  princes  of  the  blood, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  had  been  for  a 
long  time  of  conliderable  advantage  to  England-, 
but  this  was  now  loft.  Some  of  them  had  died, 
others  had  been  ranfomed  :  and  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  moft  powerful  of  them  all,  was  the  only 
one  that  now  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
This  prince  offered  for  his  liberty  fifty-four  thou- 
fand  nobles,  equal  to  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  of 
our  prefenc  money.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter’s 
party,  and  that  of  the  cardinal  of  Wincheftcr,  were 
here  divided  in  their  fentiments.  The  duke  re¬ 
minded  the  council  of  the  late  king’s  dying  advice, 
that  none  of  thefe  prifoners  fhould  be  releafed,  till 
his  fon  lhould  be  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of 
government.  The  cardinal  infilled  on  the  largenefs 
of  the  fttm,  which  was  indeed  nearly  equal  to  tw'o 
thirds  of  all  the  extraordinary  fupplies  annually 
granted  by  parliament  for  the  fupport  of  the  war, 
during  the  courfe  of  feven  years;  and  added,  that 
his  releafe  was  more  likely  to  be  advantageous  than 
prejudicial  to  England.  The  cardinal’s  party  pre¬ 
vailing,  it  was  determined  to  fet  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  at  liberty,  and  he  was  releafed  after  a  eaptivity 
of  twenty.-five  years.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  dif- 
played  a  noble  inftanee  of  generofity  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  he  renounced  his  ancient  refentments,  and 
paid  the  ranfom  of  a  prince  who  had  long  been  his 
enemy. 

The  eharaifter  of  Henry,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
became  fully  known;  and  from  the  weaknefs  of  his 
abilities  it  was  plainly  perceived,  that  his  reign 
would  prove  a  continued  minority.  He  had  now 
entered  into  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
each  party  was  ambitious  of  chilling  him  a  queen. 
The  duke  of  Gfoucefter  warmly  recommended  the 
daughter  of  the  count  d’Armagnac  ;  but  the  car¬ 
dinal  and  his  friends  had  fixed  their  choice  on  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Anjou,  the  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular 
king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerufalem,  who  was 
efteemed  the  moft  accomplifhed  woman  of  her  age, 
both  in  body  and  mind  ;  and  feemed  qualified,  not 
only  to  acquire  an  afeendant  over  Henry,  but  to 
fupply  all  his  defe&s.  The  carl  of  Suffolk,  there¬ 
fore,  in  concert  with  his  affociates  in  the  Englifh 
council,  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  Margaret, 
which  were  accepted.  This  treaty  was  ratified  in 
England  ;  and  Suffolk  obtained  ffrft  the  title  of 
marquis,  then  of  duke,  and  even  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  fervices  in  concluding  it. 
This  princefs,  by  reafon  of  the  oppolition  made  by 
the  duke  of  Glouceffer  to  her  marriage,  entered 
into  a  clofc  correfpondence  with  the  cardinal  and 
the  marquis  of  Suffolk,  who,  ff  rengthened  by  her 
friendfhip,  and  animated  by  their  common  hatred 
againft  the  duke  of  Glouceffer,  refolved  to  effedt 
the  ruin  of  that  patriotic  nobleman.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  ftripped  of  all  his  preferments,  and  even 
entirely  removed  from  the  council  board.  But  this 
cruel  proceeding  raifed  fuch  commotions  among 
the  people,  that  his  enemies  thought  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  their  own  fafety,  to  colour  over  their 
bafe  condudt  with  a  {hew  of  juffice. 

For  this  purpofc,  to  deftroy  a  man  ^  p 
whofe  popularity  might  become  dan-  '  *  Ti-7* 

gerous,  and  whofe  refentment  they  had  caufe  to 
fear,  they  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  St. 
Edmundfbury,  notchufing  they  fhould  affemble  in 
the  capital,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  too  well 
affeefted  to  the  duke.  Having  been  cited  in  due 
form,  Glouceffer  appeared  before  this  parliament 
On  the  tenth  of  lebruary.  The  next  day  he  was 
arrefted,  and  confined  under  affrong  guard.  The 
people  were  highly  exafperated  at  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  being  perfuaded,  that  the  duke  oh  his 
trial,  would  fufficiently  exculpate  himfelffrom  every 
charge  that  could  be  exhibited. againft  him,  no  tu¬ 
mult"  was  excited  in  his  favour.  His  enemies, 
3  p  however, 
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however,  never  intended  to  bring  him  to  a  fair  trial. 
But  the  lords,  who  were  appointed  to  be  his 
judges,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  fentiments 
with  regard  to  his  innocence.  This  Efficiently  in¬ 
timidated  the  faction  ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February  the  duke  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
His  body  was  expofed  to  public  view,  without  ex¬ 
hibiting  any  marks  of  external  violence,,  yet  no  one 
doubted  of  his  having  fallen  a  vidtim  to  the  ven-, 
geance  of  his  enemies,  who  imagined,  that  his 
public  trial  and  execution  would  have  been  more 
invidious,  than  his  private  murder.  Afterwards 
fome  gentlemen  of  his  retinue  were  tried  as- his  ac-. 
complices,  and  condemned  to.  be  hanged,  drawn,  . 
and  quartered.  But  they  were  no  fooner  fufpended 
than  they  were  cut  down,  recovered  to  life,  and 
received  their  pardon.  Thus  fell  by  the  trfacher 
ous  hand  of  malice,  Humphrey  of  Woodffock, 
duke  of  Glouceffer,  the  moft  learned  perfon  of  his 
age.  He  founded  at  Oxford  one  of  the  firft  libra¬ 
ries  in  England.  He  was  a  generous  patron  to 
men  of  icience  and  able  artifls  cf  every  profeffion. 
From  his  amiable  character  he  was  called  the  good 
cuke  of  Gloucellcr.  He  was  free  from  all  vulgar 
fuperftition  and  credulity,  which  in  his  time  univer- 
fally  prevailed  ;  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More  gives 
the  tollow'ing  inftance.  A  man  pretended  that  he 
was  born  blind,  but  by  touching  the  fhrine  of  St. 
Alban’s  had  recovered  his  light.  Scon  after  the 
duke  happened  to  pals  that  w  ay,  examined  the  man, 
and  feeming  to  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  fee,  alked 
him  the  colour  of  fcveral  cloaks  worn  by  the  per- 
fons  in  his  retinue  ;  and  the  man  readily  telling 
him,  he  faid,  “  You  are  a  knave,  for  had  you 
been  born  blind,  you  could  not  fo  foon  learn  to 
diftinguifh  colours;”  and  immediately  the  duke  or¬ 
dered  him  to  the  Hocks  as  an  impoftor.  The  car¬ 
dinal  of  Winchefter  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph 
over  the  fall  of  Glouceffer.  Lie  died  lix  weeks 
after  him  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  confcience, 
from  having embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent.  He  is  faid  to  have  felt  more  remorfe  in 
his  laft  moments,  than  could  have  been  expeded 
from  one  hardened,  in  a  long  courfe  of  life,  in  the 
mazes  of  falfehood,  known  by  the  name  of  Hate 
policy.  By  his  death,  the  queen  and  her  favourite, 
Suffolk,  w  ere  expofed  to  all  the  effects  of  thofe  un¬ 
popular  meafures  they  afterwards  purified.  How¬ 
ever  the  miniffer  for  fome  time  enjoyed  his  power; 
and  the  next  feffions  of  parliament  he  was  created 
duke  of  Suffolk. 

\  D  mH  Charles,  king  of*  France,  reftored 
the  adminiflration  of  public  juftice  in 
that  kingdom,  regulated  the  finances,  effablilhed  dif- 

cipline  among  his  troops,  encouraged  commerce,  and 

made  his  fubjeds  forget  their  former  misfortunes. 
This  prince  now  w  armly  infilled  on  the  performance 
of  the  articles  in  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  queen’s  uncle,  w  as  to  poffcfs 
the  province  of  Maine.  Orders,  under  Henry’s 
hand,  were  therefore  fent  to  Sir.  Francis  Sur¬ 
rienne,  governor  of  Mans,  to  furrendef  that  city 
to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Surnenne,  a  native  of  Arra- 
gon,  who  had  lerved  the  Englilh  above  twenty  years, 
dilputed  the  authenticity  of  the  order,,  and  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  place.;  on  which  a 
French  army  under  Dunois,  laid  fiege  to  the  city. 
Surrienne  made  a  noble  defence,,  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  capitulate;  by  which  the  garrifon,  con- 
lilting  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  were 
fuffered  to  march  out  with  all  their  etfeds.  They 
retired  into  Normandy  ;  but  being  refufed  admit¬ 
tance  into  any  of  the.fortified  towns,  Surrienne  led 
them  into  Brittany,  furprized  fome  fortifications, 
and  the  town  of  Fougeres,  and  extended  his  depre¬ 
dations  over  the  whole  province.  This  breach  of 
the  truce,  in  which  Brittany  had  been  included,  in¬ 
duced  the  French  monarch  to  demand  fatisfadion 


from  the  duke  of  Somerfet  governor  of  Normandy. 
Somerfet  returned  for  anfwer;  that  he  had  no  au¬ 
thority  over  Surrienne  and  his  followers.  Charles, 
though  he -was  .well  acquainted  with  the  licentious 
fpir.it  of, fuch  mercenary  troops,  w'as  diffatisfied 
with  this  anfwer;  and  on  application  being  made 
to  the  court  of  England,  iniiffed  that  thofe  plun¬ 
derers  fhould  not  only  be  recalled,  but  that  all  the 
damages  fuftained  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  fhould 
be  repaired.;  and  to  render  an  accommodation  im¬ 
practicable,  the  damages  were  made  to  amount  to 
the  enormous  fum  of  one.  million,  fix  hundred 
thoufand,  crowns.  ...  -. 

Charles,  refolvingtotakeadvanragey,  -p. 
of  the  wifible  fuperiority,  which  the  -  I449* 

prefent  ftate  of  his  affairs  .gave,  him  over  England, 
declared  war  again  ft  Henry,  and  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy  with  four  powerful  armies.  The  towms 
opened  their  gates  to  the  French  as  foon  as  they 
appeared,  and  Normandy  was  foon  annexed  to  his 
dominions.  The  brave  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
indeed,  fupported  his  reputation  and  glory  to  the 
laff.  He  was,  father  Orleans  obferves,  equal  to  an 
army,  but  he  had  only  a  handful  of  forces.  It  is 
true,  four  thoufand  fuccours  arrived  from  England, 
which  were  foon  after  defeated  by  the  count  of 
Clermont  at  Fourmigni.  This  W'as  the  only  battle 
fought  by  the  Englilh  in  defence  of  their  dominions, 
which  had  been  obtained  at  a  great  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
was  fhut  up  in  Caen,  without  the  leaft  profpedt  of 
relief,  was  obliged  to  capitulate:  Falaife  fiirren- 
dered  ;  and  Cherburg,  the  laff  town  in  Normandy, 
that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  opening 
its  gates,  Charles  within  the  compafs  of  one  year, 
conquered  that  important  province.  Guienne  fuf¬ 
fered  the  fame  fate.  Dunois  wffio  was  fent  thither 
met  with  no  refiffance  in  the  field,  and  very  little 
from  the  towms.  This  province  alfo,  which  had 
for  three  centuries  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  crown  of  England,  was  now  united  to  that 
of  France.  To  complete  the  laft  a<£t  of  national 
difgrace,  attended  with  a  train  of  fucceffi.ve  mif- 
fortunes,  the  fword  of  civil  war  was  about  to  be 
unfheathed  by  a  pretender,  who  difputed  the  title 
of  the  weak  prince  feated  on  the  throne.  This  was 
no  other  than  Richard,  duke  of  York,  firft  prince  of 
the  blood,  w  ho  w  as  defeended,  by  his  mother,  from 
the  houfe  of  Mortimer,  which  enjoyed  an  incon- 
teftible  title  to  the  crow  n  of  England,  after  the  de- 
mife  of  Richard  II.  when  the  rights  of  fovereignty 
were  ufurped  by  the  houfe  of  Lancafier.  HTis 
abilities,  courage,  and  political  prudence  were  very 
eminent;  and  he  was  in  poffeftion  of  an  immenfe 
fortune,  byfucceeding  to  theellatesof  Cambridge’ 

^  ork,  and  Mortimer;  which  laft  had  been  increafed 
by  an  union  of  the  eftates  of  Clarence  and  Ulfter, 
with  the  patrimonial  pofieffion  .of  the  family  of 
Marche.  His  alliances  alio,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Weftmoriand,  had 
greatly  extended  his  intereft  among  the  nobility; 
Ihe  family  of  the  earl  of  .Weftmoriand  was  more 
potent  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of 
Warwick  was  one  of  that  family,  a  nobjeman  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  and  fo  amazing  rich,  that  thirty 
thoufand  perfons  were  conftantly  led  at  his  cxpencc, 
in  his  different  rnanorsand.caltles.  Allured  by  his 
bravery,  munificence,  and  fiofpitalify,  the  military 
men,  and  the  people  in  general,  bore  him  an  un¬ 
bounded  affeiftion.  I  he  duke  of  York  had  alfo 
many  other  prrtizans, .  who  were  attached  to  him 
from  their  hatred  of  the  houfe  of  .  Lancafier. 

Suffolk  was  alarmed  at  hi?  increaf-  ~ 
ing  popularity;  and  this  prime  mi-  A- H S0.- 
niffer,  having  incurred  public  hatred,  and  fore- 
feeing  he  fhouId  .be  attacked,  by  the  commons, 
ffrove  to  over  awe  his  enemies,  by  boldly  prefent- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  charge.  He  role  in.  the  houfe 

of 
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of  peers,  and  having  taken  notice  of  the  clamours 
railed  againft  him,  complained,  that  after  he  had 
lerved  the  crown  in  thirty-four  campaigns  ;  after 
he  had  lived  abroad  about  feventccn  years,  without 
once  viliting  his  native  country  ;  after  lofing  a 
fathef  and  three  brothers  in  the  French  wars  ;  he 
thought  it  exceeding  hard,  to  be  even  fufpefted,  of 
having  been  corrupted  by  that  enemy,  whom  wirH 
luch  zeal  he  had  oppoied,  and  of  betraying  his 
•prince,  who  had  rewarded  him  for  his  fervices,  with 
the  greateft  offices  and  higheft  pods  of  honour. 
The  commons  provoked  at  this  challenge,  fent  up 
to  the  peers  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  ;  but  this 
being  not  fupported  by  evidence,  they  drew  up 
againft  him  a  new  chaige  of  mifdemeanours,  well 
founded,  probably  upon  Tafts  ;  for  w  e  find  the  king 
now  greatly  alarmed  for  his  minifter.  He  perceived, 
that  the  commons  were  determined  to  carry  on 
the  profecution  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  feared 
the  upper  houfe  would  declare  him  guilty.  He 
therefore  fent  for  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal 
to  his  apartment,  produced  Suffolk  before  them, 
and  afked  him  what  he  had  to  fay  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence.  He  denied  the  charge,  but  fubmitted  him¬ 
felf  to  the  pleafure  of  the  king,  who  banilhed  him 
lor  the  term  of  five  years.  The  lords  remained 
iilent,  but  were  no  fooner  returned  to  their  own 
houfe,  than  they  entered  a  proteff,  that  their  privi¬ 
leges  fhould  not  be  infringed  by  this  fentence  ;  and 
that  if  Suffolk,  in  (lead  of  voluntarily  fubmittingto 
the  king’s  commands,  had  infilled  upon  his  right, 
he  would  have  been  intitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers 
in  parliament.  Every  one  knew  that  thefe  irre¬ 
gular  proceedings  were  intended  to  favour  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  by  enjoying  the  queen’s  favour, 
would,  the  firfl  favourable  opportunity,  be  reftored 
to  his  former  credit  and  power.  His  enemies 
therefore  employed  a  captain  of  a  fhip  to  cruize  off 
■Dover,  and  intercept  him  in  his  paftage  to  the  con¬ 
tinent;  who  feizing  him  near  that  place  without  ce¬ 
remony,  caufed  his  head  to  be  druck  off  on  the  fide 
of  his  long  boat,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fea.  Thus  igriominioufly  fell  William  de  la 
Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  a  few  days  before,  was 
the  moll  powerful  perfon  in  the  kingdom ;  yet  no 
enquiry  was  made  after  the  authors  and  accompli¬ 
ces  of  fuch  an  atrocious  crime  ;  though  the  court 
threatened  to  fend  an  army  into  Kent,  and  lay  the 
whole  country  wade,  in  revenge  of  this  inhuman 
aft;  of  violence. 

The  duke  of  Somcrfet  fucceeded  Suffolk  in  the 
miniltry,  and  in  credit  w  ith  the  queen  ;  but  he  be¬ 
ing  the  perfon  w  ho  commanded  on  the  continent 
‘when  the  French  provinces  were  lod,  the  public, 
who  always  judge  by  the  event,  foon  made  him  the 
objeft  of  their  animofity  and  hatred.  Somerlct 
was  now  in  the  fame  dangerous  frtuation  experien-  j 
ced  by  Suffolk,  and  the  parliament  was  no  fooner 
broke  up,  than  various  commotions  were  excited 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  1  hey  were  in¬ 
deed  foon  quelled,  but  fufficicntly  indicated  the 
difpofition  of  the  people,  and  proved  a  prelude  to 
an  infurreftion  of  a  more  alarming  nature,  and 
which,  for  fume  time,  threatened  the  nation  with 
"very  dangerous  conlequcnces. 

Notwithflanding  the  great  intercfl  of  the  duke  of 
^  ork,  before  he  would  perfonally  appear  in  fupport 
of  his  pretenlions,  he  thought  it  molt  advifeable  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  his  defign,  by  exciting  their 
affection  to  the  houfe  of  Mortimer.  With  this 
view  he  engaged  an  Irifhman,  named  John,  or  ( 
Jack  Cade,  who  had  ferved  under  him  as  a  foldier  jj 
in  France,  to  raife  a  fedition  in  favour  of  the  family  l 
of  Marche,  thartheir  title,  which  had  fo  long  laid 
dormanr,  might  once  more  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Jack  Cade,  who  by  his  courage,  capa¬ 
city,  and  fpirit,  was  well  qualified  for  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  having  received  proper  inltrufticns  from 

the  duke’s  agents,  affirmed  the  name  of  Mortimer, 
pretending  to  be  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Mortimer* 
who  was  beheaded  for  treafon  in  the  laft  reign ;  and 
repairing  to  the  county  of  Kent,  in  Which  the  duke 
oi  Yoik  had  a  great  number  of  adherents,  he  col- 
leftcd  a  ffror.g  body  of  malecontents,  on  pretence 
of  red  1  effing  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and-de- 
liverihg  the  people  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  He 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
fo  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  his  Icheme  into 
execution,  and  advancing  towards  London,  en¬ 
camped  on  Blackheath.  ft  he  court  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  infurreftion,  fent  a  meflagc  to 
the  infurgents,  demanding  the  reafon  of  their  ap¬ 
pearing  in  arms.  Cade  replied,  that  they  had  no 
defign  to  offer  the  lead  violence  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  they  only  defired  to  prefent  a  petition  to 
the  parliament,  that  the  minifters  who  oppreffed  the 
people  might  be  removed  from  the  royal  prefence. 
At  the  fame  time  he  delivered  to  the  deputies  two 
papers  enumerating  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
Among  other  things  they  prayed,  that  the  duke  of 
Somerlct  might  be  punifhed  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  lofs  of  Normandy  ;  that  the  king’s  council 
might  be  filled  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
not  w  ith  men  of  bad  principles  and  corrupt  morals, 
from  whom  neither  happinefs  nor  tranquillity  could* 
be  expected.  Thefe  remonftrances,  however,  were 
fo  far  from  producing  the  defired  effeft,  that 
the  miniftry  thinking  themfelves  highly  irtfulted, 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  Fifteerf  thoul 
find  difeiplined  forces,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Humphiy  Stafford,  was  lent  againft  the  infurgents. 
Cade  artfully  affefted  to  be  terrified  at  the  general’s 
|  approach,  and  retired  with  his  main  body  to  Seven- 
oaks,  but  left  a  ftrong  body  in  ambufeade,  to  inter¬ 
cept  Stafford  in  his  march.  The  royal  army  fol¬ 
lowed  without  obferving  the  neceffary  cautions,  and 
were  fo  vigoroufly  attacked  by  Cade’s  concealed 
forces,  that  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  reft  fought  their  fafety  in  a  precipi¬ 
tate  flight.  The  general  himfelf  fell  in  the  aftion. 
Elated  with  this  fuccefs.  Cade  returned  to  Blackl 
heath,  and  demanded,  in  a  fecond  remonftrance, 
that  the  dukes  of  York,  Exeter,  Buckingham,  and 
Norfolk,  fhould  be  recalled  to  court;  that  the 
murderers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  together  with 
all  thofc  who  had  contributed  to  the  lofs  of  the 
Engl i fh  territories  on  the  continent,  fhould  be 
brought  to  condign  puniflimcnt.  The  council, 
alarmed  at  the  late  defeat  of  their  forces,  and 
knowing  that  the  fecret  friends  of  the  duke  of 
York,  w  ere  on  the  point  of  declaring  themfelves, 
refolved,  if  poffible,  to  purchafe  their  fafety  by  fa- 
crificing  fome  individuals  to  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  The  lords  Say  and  Cromer,  who  had  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  very  unpopular,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  fent  to  treat  with  the* 
rebels.  Cade  received  them  with  the  utmoft  com- 
plaifancc,  but  told  them  he  was  abfolutely  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  laydown  his  arms,  till  the  king  came 
in  perfon,  and  granted  their  requefts.  The  effeft 
of  this  conference  was  reported  to  the  council,  and 
the  king,  perfuaded  that  he  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  fury  of  the  infu  rgents,  fet  out  with  his  whole 
court  for  Kenelworth-caftle.  The  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  rebels,  opened 
the  gates  at  their  approach,  and  Cade  entered  in 
triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  w'hich  had  been 
greatly  augmented  fince  his  viftory.  As  he  pafted 
by  London-Stone,  he  ftruck  his  fword  againft  it, 
crying,  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London.  But  he 
forbad  his  followers,  on  fevere  penalties,  to  com¬ 
mit  the  leaft  outrage,  or  give  any  caufeof  complaint 
to  the  inhabitants.  Next  day  being  informed,  that 
the  lord  treafurer  Say  was  in  the  city,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  apprehended  and  beheaded,  without  any 
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form  of  trial,  and  in  the  evening  retired  to  the 
bbrdugh  oi  Southwark.  1  Thus  he  continued  for 
feme' day's  to  enter  the  city  in  the  morning,  and 
r'Ctire  at1  night,  that  lie  might  not  give  umbrage  to 
the  citizens,  with  whom  he  at  firft  maintained  a 
good'  tmderftandingY  but  at  length,  ,  the  mfurgents  . 
having  plundered  fome  houfes,  and  committed 
other  outrages,  Cade  one  morning  found  the  gate 

Of  the  bridge  Unit,  and  fecured  again!!  him.  At¬ 
tempting  to  force  a  paffage,  a  battle  enlued  be¬ 
tween  the  rebels  and  citizens,  which  laded  till 
night  put  an  end  to  the  cofoeft.  The  archbidiop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  chancellor,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Tower,  being  informed  by  their 
emiffaries  that  the  inforgents  .  \yere  greatly  dif- 
pirited  by  this  repulfe,  and  heartily  tired  of  their 
rebellious  project,  drew  up  an  adb  of  amnehy, 
confirmed  bv  the  faribbion  of  the  great  leal,  and 
found  means  to  publifh  it  by  night  in  the  Boiough. 
This  expedient  fucceeded  ;  and  at  day -break,  Cade 
found  himfelf  deferted  by  the  greated  part  of  his 
followers,  and  was  obliged  to  take  iheltcr  in  the 
woods  of  Suffex  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  who 
Were  determined  to  lhare  his  fate.  4  price  was 
now  fet  on  his  head  ;  and  he  was  dain  Dy  one  Iden, 
a  gentleman  of  Suffex,  who  fent  it  to  London,  for 
which  fervice  he  was  rewarded  with'  the  government 
of  Dover  cadle.  At  this  time  a  report  prevailed 
that  the  duke  of  York  intended  to  return  from 
Ireland,' where  his  fuccefs  had  entitled  him  to  pub¬ 
lic  eflteem  and  confidence;’ and  the  council,  fuf- 
pebbing  that  he  meant  to  come  with  an  armed  body, 
i flued  orders  in  the  king  s  name  to  oppofe  him, 
wherever  he  fhould  endeavour  to  land  ;  but  the 
duke  eluded  all  the  ip.  designs,  by  arriving  with  no 
more  thaJn  his  ordinary  retinue. 

Notwithftanding  Cade’s  enterprise. 
A.  D.  1451.  pag  the  duke  received  fevcral 

advantages  from  it ;  and  this  induced  him  to  repair 
to  London,  where  his  adherents  waited  his  arrival 
with  much  impatience.  Thefc-  were  John  Mow- 
bray,  duke  of  Norfolk;  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of 
Salifbury  ;  his  fon  Richard  Nevil,  afterwards  earl 
of  Warwick  ;  Thomas' Courtney,  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire;  and  Edward  Brooke,  baron  of  Cobham. 
The  confederates  had. now  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
j ebbing  their  plan  without  interruption,  as  the  court 
was  on  a  progrefs  through  the  weftern  counties  ; 
and  they  at  length  determined  that  the  duke  of 
York  fhould  retire  to  Wales,  where  the  houfe  of 
Marche  had  an  extend  ve  influence,  and  there  fecure 
Rich  an  in  ter  eft  as  might. enable  him  to  aiiemblean 
army  at  pleafure.  His  party  was  now  directed  to 
maintain,  in  all  companies,  nis  right,  both  by  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  in 
c.onfequence  of  w  hichthejpeople  were  divided  in 
opinion,  with  regard  to  ‘tlye  pretentions  of  the 
houles  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Many  plaunble 
reafons  were  urged  by.the'partizans  of  both  parties. 

“  Richard  II.”  laid  the  friends  .of  Lancufter,  “  was 
dethroned  by  an  abb  of  the  nation  ;  and  Henry  IV. 
was  placed  in  the  feat  of  power  by  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity.  The  right  of  fuccelfioh  w  as  admitted  only  tor 
the  general  good,  and  could  not  be  pleaded  to 
the  deftrubbion  of  national  tranquillity.  Two  glo¬ 
rious  reigns  had  confolidated  the  poffeflion  and 
rights  of  the  reigning  family  -  and  the  people  were 
bound  to  allegiance”  by  the  numerous  oath 5  of 
realty  they  had  taken.  Even  tire  duke  of  York 
himfelf  had  renounced  claims,  ~to  which  he  might 
have  been  entitled,  by’  having  done  homage  to 
Henry  as  his  lawful  lover-eigri,  To  what  calami¬ 
ties,  added  they,  would  the  nation  be  expo  fed, 
if  difputes  on  revolutions,  w  hich  muft.be  attended  ' 
with  bloodfhed,  were  encouraged.”  It  was  urged 
on  -the  contrary,  by  the  partisans  of  the  duke  of 
York,  “  That  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
lucccffion-of  princes,'  w  as  the  bafts  of  public  tran- 
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quillity  ;  that  the  injuftice  Committed  by  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  it,  could  not  be  too  foon  repaired;  that  : 
the  lapfe  of  many  ages  was  neceffary-to  give  ftabbT  - 
lity  to  ufurpation  ;  that  both  the  demolition  of 
Richard,  and  the  coronation  of.  .Henry  IV.  had  • 
been  occafioned  by  a  popular  infurrecbion,  rather  .* 
than  by  a  deliberate  abb  of  ft  lie.  nation;  that  the- 
lawful  heirs  of  the  crown  had,  indeed,  fubmkted  - 
to  neceftity  and  force,  but  had  never  renounced... 
their  rights;  and  that  a  revolution,  deftined  to  . 
eftablifh  order,  fo  far  from' proving  ruinous  to  -die 
ftate,  would  prevent  limilar  difputes  for  the  future.” 
Tliefe  arguments  were  continually  repeated,  and 
appeared  weaker  or  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the 
prejudices  of  each  party..  "  - 

In  fpring,  the  duke  of  York,  who  \  p>  T 
was  then  in  Wales,  entered  England ■  “  *  *  d5-* 

with  a  formidable  army,  and,  without  committing 
any  ads  of  hoftility,  advanced  to  London  ;  bur, 
contrary  to  his  expeditions,  he  found  the  gates  of 
the  city  ftiut  againft  him  ;  and,  on  his  retreating  - 
into  Kent,  he  was  purfued  by  .the  king  at  the  head: 
of  a  numerous  army.  Richard,  now  found  it  lie-'.' 
ceflary  to  temporize;  and  therefore  declared  to  - 
two  bilhops,  who  Were  lent  to  demand  the  reafon 
of  his  appearing  in.  arms  againft  the  government, 
thkt'his  intention  was  not  to  renounce  hts  obedien.ce;. 
to  the  king,  but  folely  to  remove  .the  evil  comp-. 
fellors  from  his  perlon,  efpecially  'the-  duke.'  of 
Somerfet;  and  that  if  his  majefty  would  Commit 
that  nobleman  to  prifon,  and  detain  him  there  till 
the  enfuing  It  (lion  of  parliament,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  d abend  his  forces.  The  court  pretended  to 
grant  his  requeft,  and  Somerfet  was  put  under  an 
arreft.  Without  the  lealb  helitation  therefore,  the 
duke  diflbanded  his  troops,  and  viiited  the  king, 
not  regarding  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  When  he 
w;as  introduced  to  his  majefty,  heaccufed  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  as  a  traitor,  who  had  facrificed  his 
Country  to  his  own  avarice  and  ambition  ;  but  was 
not  a  little  furprized  to  fee  tiut  minifter  quit  his 
hiding-place,  and  offer  to  vindicate  his  innocence. 
Richard  now  at  once  perceived  the  delufton,  as 
well  as  the  danger  of  his  ft tuation.’  Neverthelefs 
the  court,  being  afraid  to  purfue  rigorous  meafures, 
permitted  him  to  depart,  after  his  having  took  a 
new  oath  of  allegiance;  and  the  duke  of  komerfet- 
continued  to  enjoy  his  influence  at  court  without  a  - 
rival.  The  duke  of  York,  on  his- difmiffion,  re¬ 
tired  to  his  feat  at  Wigmore  on  the  borders  of 
Wales;  during  his  abode  at  which  place  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  that  inflamed  popular  clamour  againft 
the  miniftry,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprizc.  Deputies  arrived  from  Gafcony., 
offering  to  renounce  the  dominion '  of  France, 
and  to  return  to  their  former  'allegiance  under.- 


llenry.  :  m- 

I  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  there-  V  ^ 

Fore  difpatched  to.  the  continent  with  1  ?$'■  - 

eight  thoufand  men,  in  order  to  aflift  the  Get  icons 
in  throwing  off  the  French  yoke.-  He  was  ad-' 
mitted  into  Bourdeaux  without  oppoftcion  r  and  • 
being  joined  in  a  few  days  by  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  from  England,  foon  reduced  Fro.n fac,  CaC- 
tillon,  and  other  places.  But-after  having -made, 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  fubdui'ng- -the  province, 
he. was  attacked  by  a  fu  per  for  force,  and  he  him¬ 
felf,  together  with  his  gallant  fon  -the  lord  d’ Idle, 
were  Ilain  in  the  abtfonr  The  towns  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Englifh  were  inftantly  re¬ 
covered  by  the  French  arins.  Bourdeaux  again 
returned  to  its  former  m aider,  and  all  hopes  of  re¬ 
ar)  next  ng  Gafcony  to  the  crown  of  England,  were 
for  ever  extinguilhed.  Thus  fell  the  valiant 
Talbot,  earl  of-Shrewfbury, .  than  whom. the  annals 
of  England  cannot  boa.ft  a- more  illuftrioils  hero. 
When  advice  of  this  defeat  arrived,  the  people  in 
general  exclaimed  moib  virulently  agtiinft  the 
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treachery  and  mifcondudt  of  the  ‘minifters,  who 
through  indolence  or  defign  had  not  furnilhed  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury  with  necelfary  reinforcements. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  difeontent,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  as  Henry 
had  no  iifue,  the  duke  of  York  might,  confident 
with  equity  of  claim,  be  declared  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown.  This  motion  gave  great  difgufl  to  the 
queen’s  junto,  Ihe  being  fome  months  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy  ;  and,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
Oitober  was  delivered  of  a  for;,  called  Edward, 
and  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chefter 
Soon  after  this  event,  Henry  was  feized  with  a 
violent  diftemper,  which  rendered  him  not  only 
incapable  of  difeharging  the  important  functions  of 
a  king,  but  even  maintaining  the  appearance  of 
"  royalty.  On  which,  the  queen  and 
A.  D.  1454*  council,  finding  themfelves  unable 
without  this  fupport,  to  relift  the  duke  of  York’s 
party,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  torrent  ;  and 
fending  Somerfet  to  the  Tower,  appointed  Richard 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  power  to  call  a 
parliament;  and  that  affembly  foon  after  created 
him  Protedor  during  pleafure.  Thofc  who  thus 
entrufted  one  that  had  fuch  evident  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  with  fovereign  authority,  were  certainly 
not  averfc  to  his  afeending  the  throne ;  yet  the 
tluke,  inftead  of  urging  his  title,  drew  back,  and 
appeared  irrefolute  in  receiving  the  power  that  was 
offered  to  him.  He  defired  that  it  might  be  re¬ 
corded  in  parliament,  that  they  conferred  this  au¬ 
thority  upon  him  from  their  own  free-will,  without 
his  applying  for  it;  expreffed  his  hope  of  the  r 
aftiftance  ;  and  not  only  made  it  a  condition  of.  his 
acceptance,  that  the  lords  fhould  cxercife  that  truft, 
when  appointed  of  the  council,  but  required,  that 
the  parliament  fhould  fpecify  and  define  all  the 
powers  of  his  office. 

Henry,  having  in  fome  meafure 
ii.  u.  1455.  recovercj  from  his  diftemper,  was 

perfuaded  to  reaffume  his  regal  power,  annul  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  duke  of  York,  reftore  Somerfet 
to  liberty,  and  invert  him  with  the  foie  manage¬ 
ment  of  ftate  affairs.  Richard,  being  fenfible  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expofed  for 
having  accepted  of  the  parliamentary  commiffion, 
fhould  he  now  fubmit  to  its  being  annulled,  levied 
an  army  ;  but  without  making  any  pretenfions  to 
the  crown,  complained  of  the  king’s  minifters, 
and  demanded  a  reformation  of  the  government  ; 
and  foon  after  a  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  May,  in  which  the  victory 
was  foon  determined  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
York,  whofe  enemies  loft  about  five  thoufand  men, 
among  whom  were  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Stafford,  lord  Clifford, 
and  many  other  perfons  of  difti nation.  Mean 
time  the  king,  who  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with 
an  arrow,  finding  himfelf  deferred  in  the  rout  of 
his  army,  retired  to  a  little  houfe  which  was  foon 
invefted.  Notice  being  brought  to  the  duke  of 
York  of  the. king’s  fituation,  he  polled  thither  with 
the  earl  of  Salifbury ;  and  both  of  them  kneeling 
before  him,  the  duke  faid,  that  fince  the  public 
enemy  was  dead,  he  law  none  there  but  perfons 
ready  to  obey  him.  Upon  this  the  king,  recover¬ 
ing  a  little  from  his  fright,  intreated  the  duke,  for 
God’s  fake,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  (laughter;  affuring 
him,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  all  the  fatis- 
fadtion  he  could  defire.  The  duke  inftantly  or¬ 
dered  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  and  commanded 
that  no  more  blood  Ihould  be  filed.  He  then  con¬ 
ducted  the  king  to  St.  Albans,  and  the  next  day 
they  returned  to  London.  At  the  enfuing  parlia¬ 
ment,  Henry  declared  from  the  throne,  that  he 
was  well  alfured  of  the  loyalty  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick, 
and  their  late  condudt  was  approved  of  by  both 
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houfes.  They  alfo  voted,  that  the  nation  was  mif- 
guided  by  the  queen  and  duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
had  abufed  the  goodnefs  and  confidence  of  his 
majerty  ;  that  the  late  duke  of  G'oucefter  had  been 
unjuftly  accufed,  and  that  there  fnould  be  a  full 
relumptioii  of  all  the  alienations  which  had  been 
made  fince  the  firft  year  of  the  king’s  reign. 

1  hough  the  Lancaftrian  parry  affeded  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  thefe  mcafures,  they  carefully  watched 
every  opportunity  to  regain  their  . 
former  power.  The  queen,  in  the  XT56* 

duke’s  prefence,  appeared  with  Henry  before  the 
houfe  ol  lords,  his  health  permitting  him  to  ad  his 
part  with  fome  degree  of  propriety  ;  and  he  there 
declared,  rhat  being  by  God’s  grace  in  good 
health,  and  able  to  refume  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  he  thought  the  kingdom  wanted  no"  longer 
a  protedor,  and  defired  the  parliament  to  confent 
to  the  duke  of  York’s  being  difmiffed  from  that 
office.  The  contrary  party  being  furprized,  did 
not  oppofe  this  motion  ;  and  the  houle  of  lords, 
many  of  whom  were  offended  with  the  late  ad  of 
refumption  of  grants,  giving  their  a’ffent  to  Henry’s 
propolal,  he  was  declared  to  be  reinftated  in  fove¬ 
reign  authority;  even  Richard  himfelf  acquiefced, 
and  no  difturbance  enfued.  But  the  duke’s  claim 
to  the  crown  was  too  well  known,  ever  to  allow 
fincere  confidence  to  fubfift  between  the  two 
parties.  The  confederates,  on  pretence  of  having 
no  farther  bulinefs  at  court,  retired  into  Yorklhire, 
where  they  refided  contiguous  to  each  other  ;  but 
the  queen  receiving  advice  that  they  held  frequent 
conferences,  determined  to  have  them  arrefted  at 
Coventry,  where  they  were  lefs  popular  than  in 
London.  Wnh  this  view  the  court  was  removed 
thither;  and  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  earls  of 
Salilbury  and  Warwick,  were  required  by  letters, 
under  the  privy-feal,  to  attend  the  king  about  fome 
affairs  of  importance.  As  Richard  had  taken  no 
fteps  towards  publifhing  his  defign  upon  the  crown, 
he  refolded  to  obey  the  order,  and  accordingly  fet 
out  with  his  affociates  for  the  place  appointed  ;  but 
being  apprized  on  the  road  of  the  queen’s  inten¬ 
tions,  they  inftantly  parted  ;  Richard  retired  to 
his  efiate  at  Wigmore  ;  Salifbury  to  his  feat  in 
Yorklhire  ;  and'  Warwick  embarked  immediately 
for  Calais,  the  government  of  which  place  he  had 
obtained  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  .  p.  „ 
The  duke  of  York  and  his  partizans  *  '  xd5  • 

came  to  London  with  a  numerous  retinue,  the 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  having,  by  his  mediation, 
attempted  to  effect  a  folemn  reconciliation,  and  for 
mutual  fecurity  took  up  their  quarters  near  each 
Other.  The  fame  precaution  was  ufed  by  the 
Lancaftrian  party;  while  the  mayor  kept  a  ftritft 
watch  night  and  day  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand 
men,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  among  them. 
One  of  the  king’s  retinue  having  in-  .  ~ 
fulted  one  of  the  earl  of  Warwick’s,  1  ‘  *  Id-S9* 

their  companions  on  both  (ides  took  part  in  the 
quarrel,  and  a  fierce  combat  enfued.  The  earl, 
apprehending  there  was  a  defign  again!!  his  life, 
fled  to  Calais ;  and  tliis  violation  of  their  late 
engagement  enraged  the  Yorkiifs,  while  the  mif- 
carriage  of  thetr  fcheme  chagrined  the  Lancaliri-, 
ans  ;  fo  that  both  parties  made  open  preparations 
throughout  England,  for  deciding  the  conteft  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  and 
queen  were  making  a  progrefs  through  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Chefter  ;  by  which 
means  a  llrong  affociation  was  formed  in  favour 
of  their  fon  Edward. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  earl  of 
Salifbury  was  on  his  march  to  join  the  duke  of 
York  in  Hereford  (hire  with  a  confid^rable  army, 
a  commiffion  was  granted  to  lord  Audley  to 
alfemble  troops,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
infurgents  from  joining.  Accordingly  he  levied 
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an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  at  the  head  whereof  f  \ 
he  overtook  Salifbury,  who  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Boreheath,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford  (hire.  The 
two  armies  were  parted  by  a  ri  /ulet  with  fteep 
banks ;  Salifbury  therefore  had  recourfe  to  a 
ftratagem,  which  was  attended  with  extraordinary 
fuccefs.  He  ordered  a  large  detachment  of  men 
at  arms  to  advance  brifkly  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  and  difeharge  a  volley  of  arrows  upon  the 
royal  army.  The  archers  having  executed  this 
order,  he  made  a  feint  of  retreating  with  a  feeming 
confufion.  Audley,  fuppofing  the  enemy  to  have 
a&ually  fled,  palled  the  rivulet  with  great  preci¬ 
pitation  ;  when  Salifbury,  fuddenly  wheeling  about, 
charged  the  royalifts  with  his  whole  force,  who 
were  entirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  ge¬ 
neral,  leveral  principal  officers,  and  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  men.  Salifbury  having  thus  opened 
a  free  paffage,  continued  his  rout  to  Ludlow, 
where  the  duke  of  York  had  raifed  a  powerful 
army.  This  was  foon  after  reinforced  by  a  felcCt 
body  of  veterans,  which  the  earl  of  Warwick 
brought  from  the  continent,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  and  John  Blunt,  both 
officers  of  great  reputation.  Richard  now  no 
longer  concealed  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  ; 
and  his  avowal  of  the  fame  roufed  all  the  king’s 
friends,  who  in  a  fhort  time  found  their  army  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  infurgents.  A  refolution  was 
therefore  taken  to  advance  towards  Ludlow,  where 
they  were  informed  the  Yorkifis  lay  encamped. 
When  they  approached,  and  a  general  adtion  was 
hourly  expected.  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  deferred, 
with  the  whole  detachment  under  his  command  ; 
and  his  treacherous  example  was  followed  by  fuch  a 
number,  that  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  caufe, 
fearing  they  fhould  be  abandoned,  difperfed  next 
day,  without  ftriking  a  ftroke.  The  duke  of 
York,  with  his  fecond  fon,  repaired  to  Ireland  ; 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  his  government  at  Calais  ; 
and  the  other  noblemen  to  their  refpedtive  habi¬ 
tations ;  yet  bravely  refolving,  notwithffanding  fuch 
an  unexpe&ed  disappointment,  again  to  attempt 
the  retrieval  of  this  fevere  check  in  their  for¬ 
tunes. 

A.  D.  1460  Warwick,  whofe  popularity  had 
induced  numbers  of  volunteers  daily 
to  repair  to  his  ftandard,  determined  to  make 
another  vigorous  effort  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of 
York  and  having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
made  fome  captures  at  fea,  landed  in  Kent,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  father  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and 
York’s  eldeft  fon  the  earl  of  Marche.  On  their 
arrival  at  Sandwich  they  were  met  by  the  primate, 
lord  Cobham,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindtion, 
with  whom  they  directed  their  rout  towards  the 
capital,  which  they  entered  in  triumph  with  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  well  attached  to  the 
caufe.  On  the  earl’s  proceeding  from  thence,  his 
troops  increafed  fo  faff;  every  day  that  he  was  foon 
in  a  condition  to  face  the  royal  army,  which  halted 
from  Coventry  to  attack  him.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Northampton  on  the  nineteenth  of 
July.  The  earl  of  Warwick  commanded  the  right 
wing;  lord  Cobham  the  left;  and  the  earl°of 
Marche  the  center.  The  dukes  of  Somerfet  and 
Buckingham  headed  the  royalffts,  while  the  queen 
was  at  a  diftance  to  obferve  what  palled.  In  the 
mean  time  the  king  remained  in  his  tent,  waiting 
the  ifiueof  a  battle  that  might  fecure  him  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  crown,  or  deprive  him  of  it  for 
ever.  The  Yorkiffs  publifhed  a  Arid:  charge 
throughout  the  army  not  to  hurt  the  king’s  perfon, 
to  fpare  the  common  foldiers,  and  to  fall  chiefly 
upon  the  officers.  The  battle  began  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  fought  with  great  ob¬ 
it  inacy,  till  lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  who  commanded 
a  confiderable  body  of  the  royal  army,  fuddenly 


went  over  to  the  Yorkiffs;  when  the  royaliffs; 
being  apprehenfive  that  others  would  follow,  began 
to  give  way,  and  at  laft  were  completely  routed; 
with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  men.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  fon  of  the 
brave  "lalbot,  the  lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont 
and  Sir  William  Lucy,  were  Haiti.  The  queen 
fled  with  her  fon  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  with¬ 
out  flopping  to  take  reft  till  they  entered  the 
biffiopric  of  Durham,  fo  great  was  her  fear  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  ;  while  the 
unfortunate  fhadow  of  a  king,  continuing  in  his 
tent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  victorious  nobles, 
who  paid  him  all  the  refpect  he  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  greateff  profperitv.  He  was  con¬ 
ducted  immediately  after  the  battle  to  Northampton, 
where  he  took  up  his  refidence  for  fome  time  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  London,  encompafied 
by  a  croud  of  thofe  lords,  who,  a  lliort  tune  before, 
had  appeared  in  arms  againft  him.  The  queen, 
not  thinking  herfelf  fa fe  in  Durham,  retired  pri¬ 
vately  with  only  eight  perfons  into  Wales  ;  but 
foon  after  lefc  that  retreat,  and  fled  with  the  prince 
her  fon  into  Scotland. 

The  duke  of  York,  who  was  in  Ireland  when 
the  lart  battle  was  fought,  having  been  informed 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  friends,  arrived  at  London, 
and  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  which  was  then 
fitting.  He  flood  for  fome  time  under  the  canopy, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  throne,  expecting  the  lords 
would  defire  him  to  afeend.  The  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  advancing,  afked  him,  if  he  had  yet 
paid  his  refpeds  to  the  king?  He  was  confounded 
at  the  queftion  :  but  after  a  fhort  paufe,  replied, 
he  knew  not  any  perfon  to  whom  he  owed  that 
refpeCt,  and  then  departed.  The  day  following  he 
prefented  a  writing  to  parliament,  containing  the 
principles  on  which  his  claim  to  the  crown  were 
founded.  This  produced  long  and  very  remark¬ 
able  debates  ;  bur  at  length  it  was  refolved  una- 
nimoufly,  that  Henry  fliould  enjoy  the  crown 
during  his  natural  life,  and  the  duke  of  York  be 
declared  his  fucceffor.  In  the  mean  time  the 
queen  had  raifed  in  the  northern  counties  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  with  which  the 
hoped  once  more  to  refiore  the  dignity  of  her 
family.  Richard,  apprized  of  her  defign,  deter¬ 
mined  to  flop  her  in  the  beginning  of  her  career; 
and  he  was  no  fooner  informed  of  her  appearance 
in  the  north,  than  he  marched  haflily  thither  at 
the  head  of  five  thoufand  men,  ordering  the  earl 

I  of  Marche  to  lead  the  reft  of  the  army  into 
quarters  of  refrefhment  in  Wales,  and  afterwards 
join  him  in  the  north.  As  the  duke  advanced,  he 
was  informed  how  greatly  he  was  outnumbered 
by  the  enemy  :  he  therefore  threw  himfelf  into  his 
own  caftle  of  Sandal,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of 
Salifbury,  who  obferved,  that  the  queen,  being 
deftitute  of  artillery,  could  not  force  the  fortifi:. 
cation,  till  the  arrival  of  his  fon  the  earl  of  Marche. 
The  queen  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wakefield,  extremely  troubled  at  thus  lofmg  the 
hopes  of  a  victory,  which  flie  flattered  herfelf  flic 
could  eafily  obtain.  She  therefore  employed  every 
artifice  to  draw  the  duke  of  York  from  his  retreat. 
She  placed  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  in  am- 
bufh  out  of  fight  of  the  caftle,  and  then  appearing 
before  the  walls,  challenged  the  duke  to  battle  by 
the  moft  infulting  mefiages,  fomerimes  threatening, 
at  others  upbraiding  him,  that  a  man  who  thus 
afpired  to  the  crown,  fliould  have  the  cowardice  to 
Ihut  himfelf  up  for  fear  of  a  woman.  Thefe  means 
fucceeded  beyond  her  expedtaricn.  The  duke,  fii_  « 
mulated  by  her  reproaches,  drew  out  his  men  into 
the  plain,  attacked  the  queen’s  troops  with  un¬ 
daunted  refolution,  and  fignalized  his  own  valour 
particularly  in  the  action  ;  but,  all  his  bravery  was 
of  little  avail  againft  the  great  inequality  of  numbers. 

While 
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While  prefix'd  by  the  enemy  in  front,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  real  by  tbofe  in  ambufh,  which  threw 
his  little  body  of  forces  into  fuch  confufion,  that  in 
Icfs  than  half  an  hour  they  were  routed,  and.  he 
himfelf  was  (lain  fighting  valiantly  on  foot.  His 
fceond  fon,  the  younger  carl  of  Rutland,  who  was 
not  above  twelve  years  of  age,  flying  with  his  go¬ 
vernor,  was  overtaken  by  lord  Clifford,  upon 
Wakefield-bridgc,  and  that  barbarian,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  periflied  in  the 
battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
brealt  of  that  innocent  prince,  whofe  exterior  figure 
and  accompli fitments  are  faid  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  amiable.  The  fame  lord  Clifford,  finding 
the  body  of  the  duke  of  York,  cut  off  bis  head,  and 
encircling  it  with  a  paper  crown  in  derifion  of  his 
title,  fixed  it  upon  a  lance,  and  thus  prefented  it  to 
the  queen,  by  whofe  orders  it  was  elevated  on  the 
walls  of  York.  The  carl  of  Salisbury,  being 
wounded,  was  taken  pnfoner,  and  beheaded  at  Pom- 
fret,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftindtion.  In 
this  battle  three  thoufand  Yorkifls  were  (lain.  Thus 
fell,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  Richard  Planta- 
genet,  duke  of  York,  a  prince  endowed  with  many 
great  and  amiable  qualities,  who  furely  merited  a 
better  fate.  His  claim  to  the  crown  was  indifput- 
ably  jufl,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  his  afferting  it, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  avoided,  had 
Plenry  poffeffed  the  fpirit  of  a  king,  or  Margaret 
that  meeknefs,  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament 
of  her  fex  ;  or  had  Richard  followed  the  ferocious 
practice  of  the  times,  and  waded  to  a  throne  in 
the  blood  of  his  enemies,  he  might  perhaps  have 
enjoyed  the  Englifh  feepter,  notwithftanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafier.  He  left. be¬ 
hind  him  three  fons,  Edward,  George,  and  Rich¬ 
ard;  and  three  daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth  and 
Margaret. 

jj  £  The  battle  of  Wakefield  inffead  of 
'T  ‘  retrieving  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the 
queen,  ferved  only  to  expedite  their  deftruction. 
The  brave  earl  of  Marche  was  infpired  with  the 
mod  implacable  refentment,  at  the  news  of  his  fa¬ 
ther's  death,  and  determined  to  hazard  his  life  and 
fortune,  in  afferting  his  own  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.  He  now  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thoufand  men,  befides  thofe  left  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  with  thefe 
united  forces  he  intended  to  go  in  queft  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  marked  her  route  with  every  infhince  of 
barbarity,  whofe  cruelty  he  eagerly  defired  to  re¬ 
taliate.  The  queen  had  begun  her  march  towards 
London,  and  being  informed  of  young  Edward’s 
defign,  detached  Gafper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  James  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  troops,  to  flop  his  progrefs.  Ed¬ 
ward,  informed  of  the  queen's  motions,  had  altered 
his  firft  rcfolucion  of  giving  her  battle,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  London;  but  when  he  under- 
flood  that  Tudor  had  been  fent  againft  him,  rather 
than  expofc  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  being  inciofed 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  he  repaired  immediately 
for  Herefordfliire,  in  order  to  give  him  battle. 
Both  armies  met  on  Candlemas-eve,  near  Morti- 
mer’s-crofs,  and  Edward,  being  greatly  fuperior  in 
numbers,  obtained  an  eafy  vidory  over  the  enemy, 
who  loft  near  four  thoufand  men  on  the  fpot.  The 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond  efcaped,  but  Owen 
Tudor,  hufband  to  Catherine  of  France,  and  ftep- 
father  to  king  Henry,  was  taken  and  beheaded  at 
Hereford,  with  nine  other  officers.  Mean  while 
the  queen  was  in  full  march  towards  London,  vainly 
hoping,  that  as  (bon  as  her  victorious  army  fhould  ap¬ 
pear,  the  citizens  would  expel  Warwick,  and  receive 
her  with  demonftrations  of  joy.  Warwick  apprehen- 
fivc  of  fuch  an  event,  marched  out  with  a  handful 
of  veterans,  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  two 
armies  met,  and  engaged  on  Bernard’s-heath,  near 


I  St.  Albans,  where  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of 
numbers,  the  conduct  and  courage  of  Warwick 
rendered  the  fortune  of  the  day  for  a  I  afg  time 
I  doubtful,  till  lord  Lovelace,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  wings,  having  trcacberoufly  withdrawn  from 
the  combat,  the  Victory  declared  for  Margaret. 
The  vanqhifhed  loft  about  two  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  battle  and  purfuir,  and  the  pcrlon 
of  the  king,  whom  Warwick  did  norcllufe  to  leave 
behind  him,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
party.  But  whatever  fide  detained  him,  this  weak 
prince  was  equally  a  prifoner.  Lord  Bonvilfe,  to 
whofe  care  the  Yorkifls  had  intruded  him,  fluid 
with  Henry  after  the  defeat,  on  his  fblemn  a  du¬ 
rance  of  a  pardon;  but  Margaret,  paying  no'  regard 
to  her  hu  (band's  promile,  ordered  him  to  be  be¬ 
headed  at  St  Albans,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ririel,  a 
warrior  of  diflinguitfied  bravery,  wds  treated  in  the 
fame  manner.  Margaret  by  her  cruelties’  had  fo 
incenfed  the  Londoners,  that  they  refilled  her  aci- 
xnittance  into  the  city;  yet  the  lord  mayor,  ax  her 
requefi,  ordered  feveral  waggons  louden  with  pfo- 
vifions  to  be  conveyed  to  her  camp;  but  they  were 
flopped  at  Newgate  by  the  populace,  who  declared; 
that  the  city  fhould  not  furnifh  provifions  for  an 
army,  which  in  (lead  of  defending,  came  only  to  in¬ 
vade  their  properties..  The  queen  denounced  ven¬ 
geance  againft  the  Londoners  for  their  oppofition, 
which  {fie  never  had  an  opportunity  of  executing  ; 
for  hearing  that  the  carls  of  Marche  and  Warwick 
|  had  joined  their  forces  at  Chipping-Norton  in  Ox- 
|  ford  (hire,  and  were  in  full  march  to  London,  fife 
I  retired  towards  the  north,  where  fhe  hoped  to  aug¬ 
ment  her  army,  and  thereby  be  able  to  cope  with 
all  her  enemies. 

_  Prince  Edward,  earl  of  Marche,  and  duke  of 
York,  rejoiced  at  the  queen’s  rhus  giving  up  the 
metropolis,  and  entered  it  amid  ft  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  affability 
I  and  bravery.  It  was  now  his  determined  refolu- 
tion,  not  to  act  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
his  father  confined  himfelf,  but  to  infiff  on  his 
claim  ;  to  affume  royal  dignity ;  and  to  treat  all  his 
opponents  as  traitors.  But  the  appearance  of  na¬ 
tional  confent  leeming  neceffary  previous  to  this 
bold  flop,  and  the  affembling  a  parliament,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  marlhal  his  army  in 
the  fields  near  Clerkenwell ;  when  a  great  number 
of  people  affembling  to  gratify  their  curiofity, 
Warwick  made  an  oration  to  this  mixed  multitude, 
wherein  he  ftrongly  urged  the  undoubted  title  of 
Edward,  and  reflected,  in  pointed  terms,  on  the 
ufurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  then  reigning  family. 
At  the  conclulion  of  his  fpeech,  the  people  were 
afkcd,  whether  they  would  ftill  have  Henry  of 
Lancafier  king?  When  having  univerfally  ffiewn 
their  difiike  to  the  propofal,  it  was  demanded,  if 
they  would  accept  of  Edward,  the  late  duke  of 
YMrk’s  cldefi  fon,  for  their  fovereign  ?  To  this  they 
gave  their  confent  by  loud  and  joyful  huzzas.  Ed¬ 
ward  having  thus  far  fuccteded,  called  a  great 
council  of  all  the  bifhops,  lords,  magi rtrates,  and 
other  perfons  in  and  about  London,  who  afiembled 
at  Baynard’s-caftle,  where,  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
they  confirmed  the  popular  eledtion,  and  the  new 
king  was  the  next  day  proclaimed  in  London,  under 
the  title  of  Edward  IV.  After  which  ceremony  the 
king  publicly  declared,  that  his  views  fhould  be 

folely  direfted  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his 

people.  Thus  was  terminated  the  nominal  reign 
of  Henry, VI.  after  it  had  lafted  the  fpace  of  thirry- 
eight  years  and  a  half;  a  prince  who  had  long  been 
the  fport  of  fortune,  though  he  came  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  a  crown  even  when  in  his  cradle.  At  the  time 
of  his-  being  dethroned,  he  was  thirty-nine  years 
and  about  three  months  old.  By  his  queen  Mar¬ 
garet,  he  had  only  one  fon,  named  Edward,  who 

•  -  •  '  was 
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Was  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  father  was  depofed. 

This  reign  furnifhes  us  with  the  firfb  inftance  of 
a  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary  fecurity. 
And  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  years  of  this  king, 
laws  were  enabled  for  the  due  election  of  members 
of  parliament  in  the  counties,  limiting  the  elections 
to  fuch  as  poffeffed  forty  fhillings  a  year  in  land, 
free  from  all  burthen  within  the  county  ;  a  fum 
equivalent  to  near  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  our 
prefcnt  money. 

It  was  enaCted  by  parliament  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  this  reign,  that  when  wheat  was  fold  for  fix 
lhillings  and  eight  pence  a  quarter,  (money  of  that 
age)  rye  at  four  lhillings,  and  barley  at  three  (hil¬ 
lings  and  fourpence,  it  Ihould  be  lawful  to  export 
corn  into  foreign  markets  without  licence. 

There  was  fuch  a  plenty  of  corn,  in  the 
year  1454,  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  com¬ 
monly  fold  for  twelve  or  fourteen  pence  ;  and  a 
quarter  of  malt  for  fixtcen  or  feventeen  pence  of 
our  prefent  money. 

Mahomet  II.  in  the  year  1453,  invelled 
Conftantinople  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  men,  and  after  a  fiege  of  fifty-four  days,, 
took  it  by  affault.  This  put  an  end  to  the  Grecian 
or  eaftern  empire. 

In  this  reign  the  art  of  printing  was  difcovered  at 
Mentz,  in  Germany,  by  John  Guttenberg. 


I  Character  of  Henry  VI.  during  the  time  of  his  reign. 

He  was  a  king  merely  in  title,  without  penetra- 
| ti°n  to  difcern  or  undertake  the  adminifiration  of 

I!  *  government,  nor  refolution  to  withftand  the  tyran¬ 
nical  fway  of  a  cruel  queen,  and  a  corrupt,  felf- 
interefied  miniftry  ;  indeed,  a  natural  imbecillity 
rendered  him  unable  to  govern,  which  was  his 
principal  defed :  for  though  deficient  in  regal  qua¬ 
lifications,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  he  poffeffed 
many  virtues  which  embellifh  domeftic  life.  He 
was  chafte,  temperate,  and  deliberate  ;•  he  abhorred 
cruelty  and  injuftice  :  nay  fuch  was-  his  humanity, 
that  he  could  not  confent  to  the  punilhment  of  no¬ 
torious  criminals  without  reluChnce,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  bore  the  mod  aggravated  infults  with  a 

Iferenity  of  mind,  void  of  the  fhadow  of  refentment. 
Thefe  virtues  rendered  his  pcrfon  refpeCtable  ;  and 
though  his  incapacity  made  him  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fubjeds ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  his  amiable 
charaCler  prevented  their  contempt  from  turning 
into  hatred ;  however,  this  was  not  fufhcient  to 
fupport  him  againft  the  attacks  of  infatiable  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  common  obfervation,  many  are  fit  for 
good  fubjeds,  but  few,  very  few,  for  good  kings. 

I  Henry  would  doubtlefs  not  only  have  added  to  the 
number  who  verify  this  remark,  but  alfo  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  intereft  of  fociety  in  general,  had 
his  humble  lot  been  to  obey  that  power,  from  the 
due  exercife  of  which  he  was  prevented  by  natural 
infirmity,  and  a  want  of  mental  abilities. 


CHAP.  IV. 
HOUSE  of  Y  O  R  K. 

EDWARD  IV. 


Reward  difeovers  fgns  oj  a  cruel  difpofition — Parly  diflintfions  of  the  white  and  red  rofes— Battle  In  the  -fields  le- 
tween  Toulon  and  Saxton— Margaret  ef capes  with  her  fon  into  Scotland— Battle  of  Hex, am— I be  queen’s  fingular 
uS ef  fd-re  Jbe  eMf®s  her  cfcape  into  Flanders — Henry  irnprifoned in  the  Rower— Edward  marries  Elizabeth 
oodvilie,  widow  of '  Sir  John  Gray,  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  is  negociating  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  him 
and  the  French  hng  s  fifler—The  difgujl  this  marriage  gave  to  the  nobility,  and  its  confequences — The  carl  of 
arzuic  k  and  Clarence,  Edward's  brother,  fly  to  France— Their  return  ;  upon  which  Edward  is  compelled  to  fly 
abroad,  and  Henry  is  reflored,  to  his  throne — Edward  lands  in  England  with  two  thoufand  men,  and  levies  an 
army— 1  be  battle  0/  Barnet,  in  which  Warwick  is  flain,  and  Henry  again,  taken  pnfoner—That  near  Tewkefburv, 
where  the  Eancaflnans  are  totaily  defeated— lmprifonment  of  Margaret— Murder  of  her  fon,  prince  Edward— 

n  ea  .  °J  enry  .  War  and  peace  with  France— The  fate  of  the  duke  of  Clarence — Edward  prepares  for 
afecond  mvafion  of  France — His  death  and  character. 


A.  D.  1461.  TT  DWARD,  the  young  king,  at  this 

time  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  was  fcarcely  feated  on  his  throne,  when  he  dif¬ 
covered  a  difpofition  very  different  from  that  of  his 
father.  He  feemed  formed  for  thofe  feenes  of 
flaughter  he  was  to  pafs  through,  ft  he  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign  was  marked  with  blood. 
A  tradefman  in  the  city,  who  kept  a  fhop  at  the 
lign  of  the  crown,  told  his  fon,  in  a  jocular  manner, 
that  he  would  make  him  heir  to  the  crown  -  this* 
expreflion  being  confirued  as  a  farcafm,  and’fup- 
pofed  to  be  uttered  in  contempt  of  Edward’s  affumed 
11aopkeeper  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
fuffered  death  for  his  innocent  pleafantry.  But  this 
was  only  the  commencement  of  thofe  fanmiinary 
meafures  and  party  commotions,  which  almoft  de- 
ftroyed  the  nobility  ot  England,  and  laid  great  part 
of  the  country  wafte.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
filled  with  two  implacable  factions,  d i ft ingu idled  by 
the  White  and  Red  Rofes  ;  the  former  being  the 
badge  °f  the  houfe  of  York,  and  the  latter  of  that 
of  Lancafter  ;  and  Edward  was  too  much  difpofed 
to  confirm  his  authority  by  cruel  executions.  The 
fubtle  Margaret,  was  ftill  employing  her  influence 
10  difturb  his  tranquillity,  if  ihe  could  not  effed  his 
depofition;  for  he  received  advice,  about  eight  days 


after  his  elevation,  that  {he  had  colleded  an  army 
of  fixty  thoufand  men,  ready  to  devote  their  lives 
to  her  fervice.  But  the  king  depending  on  the 
ftrength  of  his  arms,  rather  than  his  election,  fet  out 
from  London,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  in  order 
to  oppofe  her  progrefs.  On  his  arrival  at  Ponte- 
fraff,  he  detached  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  to  feize  the 
pafs  at  Ferry-bridge,  on  the  river  Aire,  and  that 
nobleman  executed  the  order  with  equal  celerity 
and  fuccefs  ;  but  was  not  able  to  defend  the  place 
againft  lord  Clifford,  who  attacked  him  with  fupe- 
rior  numbers,  drove  him  from  the  pafs  with  great 
flaughter,  and; Fitzwalter  himfelf  loft  his  life  in  the 
aftion.  Warwick  dreading  the  confequence  of  this 
difafter,  at  a  time  when  a  general  engagement  was 
momentarily  expeded,  ftabbed  his  horle  in  fight  of- 
the  whole  army,  and  killing  the  hilt  of  his  fvvord, 
fwore,  that  he  was  firmly  refolved  to  fnare  the  fate 
of  themeaneft  foldier,  and  to  fpend  the  laft  drop 
of  his  blood  in  defence  of  his  majefty. 

Edward,  far  from  being  difeouraged  by  this 
difafter,  iffued  a  proclamation,  granting  to  every 
individual  in  his  army  full  liberty  to  retire,  but  de-  * 
nouncing  the  fevereft  vengeance  againft  thofe  who 
in  the  enfuing  adion  Ihould  betray  the  leaft  fign  of 
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treachery  or  cowardice.  Lord  Falconbridgewas  fent  3 
to  retake  the  pafs  from  the  enemy;  this  he  not  only  I 
effected,  but  entirely  defeated  the  Lancaftrians,  and 
flew  their  leader  the  lord  Clifford,  a  moft  implaca¬ 
ble  foe  to  the  houfe  of  York.  The  two  hoftile 
armies  met  at  Touton,  and  while  the  Yorkifts  were 
advancing  to  the  charge,  it  began  to  fnow,  and  a 
iharp  wind  drove  the  fleet  fulf  in  the  faces  of  the  | 
Lancaftrians,  and  disordered  their  fight  in  fuch  a  I 
manner  that  they  could  not  eftimate  the  diftance 
between  themfelves  and  the  enemy.  The  lord 
Falconbridge,  who  commanded  the  van  of  Edward’s 
army  taking  advantage  of  this  incident,  ordered  his 
archers  to  advance  within  {hot  of  the  enemy’s  line, 
and  difeharge  a  volley  of  arrows;  which  order  was  I 
no  fooner  obeyed,  than  they  retired  to  their  former  | 
ftation.  I  he  Lancaftrians  feeling  the  effects  of  this  3 
difeharge,  imagined  the  Yorkifts  were  within  reach, 
and  plied  their  bows  till  their  quivers  were  ex- 
haufted,  without  doing  the  leaft  execution.  Falcon- 
bridge  advanced  again  with  his  archers,  who  now 
plied  the  enemy  without  oppofition,  and  flew  a 
great  number  with  the  very  fhafts  they  picked  from 
the  field,  after  their  own  quivers  were  empty.  The 
bow  was  then  laid  aftde,  for  the  lword^  it  decided 
the  fate  of  the  battle,  which  ended  in  a  total  defeat 
of  the  Lancaftrians,  who  were  purfued  wuh  great 
{laughter,  and  about  thirty-fix  thoufand  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fallen.  Among  thefe  were  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  the  lords 
Dacres  and  Willes,  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  diftindion.  Immediately  after  this 
important  victory,  Edward  advanced  to  York,  in 
hopes  of  feizing  the  perfons  of  Henry  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  but  they  had  fled  to  Scotland  ;  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter, 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scottifti  miniftry, 
who  received  them  honourably. 

Edward  was  now  mafter  of  all  England  and 
Wales,  except  Harleigh  and  Merionethfliire,  and  a 
few  caftles  in  Northumberland,  which  he  did  not 
think  it  neceffary  to  reduce.  Having,  therefore, 
fufficiently  provided  againft  the  incurfions  that 
might  be  made  from  thofe  caftles,  he  repaired  to 
his  palace  at  Shene,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  twentieth  of  June  was  appointed  for  jiis 
coronation ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  advice  of 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  long  refided  in  England, 
lie  determined  to  purfue  fuch  meafurcs,  as  might 
prevent  the  Scots  from  affording  any  important 
afliftance  to  queen  Margaret.  He  therefore  entered 
into  a  particular  alliance  with  the  $arl  of  Rofs,  lord 
of  the  Lies,  who  had  revolted  from  James,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  ravage  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 
During  thefe  tranfactions,  Edward  was  crowned  at 
Weftminfter  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  and  writs 
were  iffued  for  calling  a  parliament,  after  the  fir ft 
feflion  of  which,  the  commons  wailed  on  the  king 
with  a  congratulatory  addrefs  on  his  alcenfion  to 
.  the  throne,  requefting  him  at  the  fame  time,  to 
bring  to  condign  punifhment  fuch  criminals 
as  had  perfifted  m  acts  of  riot,  murder  or  extor¬ 
tion  with  impunity,  during  the  late  reign.  At 
the  fame  time  an  ad  was  puffed,  confirming 
the  title  of  Edward  to  the  crown,  by  right  here¬ 
ditary  through  the  family  of  Mortimer;  de¬ 
claring  lienry  VI.  an  ulurper,  and  attainting  him,  f 
his  queen,  and  all  his  adherents  as  traitors.  The  I 
fame  act  included  the  dykes  of  Somerfet  and  I 
Exeter,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Wilts,  and 
Pembroke,  and  a  great  number  of  lords  and 
gentlemen,,  whofe  eftates  were  confiscated.  Such 
condud  muft  not  only  be  deemed  partial,  but  fla¬ 
grantly  unjuft.  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  venerable 
old  nobleman,  of  untainted  reputation,  was  arrefted 
on  the  bare  pretence  of  having  engaged  in  a  corref- 
pondence  with  the  queen,  and  without  form  of  trial  | 
iPeheaded  on  1  ower-hill,  together  with  his  eldeft  1 
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fon  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  three  bannerets.  Thefe 
cruel  and  arbitrary  proceedings  could  not  but  dif- 
fufe  a  fpirit  of  difeontent  amongft  the  people,  as 
well  as  indicate  the  fufpicion  of  Edward  of  the 
good  will  and  attachment  of  his  fubjeds. 

Margaret  made  a  voyage  to  France,  . 
where  fhe  folicited  fuccours,  and  en-  r4°2* 

gaged  to  put  Lewis  in  poffeffion  of  Calais,  on  the 
reftoration  of  her  family  to  the  throne;  in  confider- 
ation  of  which,  ihe  obtained  fo  confiderable  a 
fupply,  that  fhe  was  enabled  to  take  the  field, 
and  made  an  incurfion  in  England.  Edward,  on, 
receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings,  de¬ 
tached  baron  Montague,  with  the  forces  then  in 
hand,  to  retard  her  progrefs,  till  he  himfelf  could 
follow  with  a  powerful  armament  to  fruftrate  all  her 
fc hemes.  She  had  already  entered  Northumber¬ 
land  with  a  body  of  free-booters,  and  her  army  was 
fo  conftderably  augmented,  that  the  duke  of  Somer¬ 
fet,  and  Sir  Ralph  Piercy,  imagining  that  fire  would 
fucceed  in  her  enterprize,  joined  her  with  all  their 
adherents,  notwithftanding  the  late  oath  they  had 
taken  to  Edward :  yet  though  thus  conftderably  re- 
inf  -reed,  fhe  was  repul  fed  by  Montague,  who  re- 
folving  to  have  the  whole  honour  of  defeating 
Margaret  before  the  king  came  up,  marched  d? 
fe.cUy  to  Hexam,  where  her  forces  were  intrenched, 
attacked  them  in  their  lines,  and  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  duke  of 
Sopierfet,  the  lords  Rofs  and  Hungerford,  the  earl  of 
Kyme,  and  Sir  John  Finderne,  the  firft  was  executed 
at  Ilexam,  the  laft  at  Newcaftle,  and  the  others  at 
York.  This  defeat  was  a  terrible  ftiock  to  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  their  fate  confequent  on  it 
was  very  extraordinary  ;  Margaret  with  her  young 
fon,  fearing  to  rely  on  any  perfon’s  fidelity,  took 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  foreft,  where  they  were 
expofed  to  the  extremities  of  diftrefs,  and  at  length 
attacked  in  the  night  by  robbers,  who  ftripped  Mar- 
gaietof  her  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  barbarity: 
but  while  the  banditti  were  contending  about  the 
booty,  fhe  efcaped  with  her  fon  into  the  thickeft 
part  of  the  wood,  where  fhe  wandered  exhaufted 
with  famine  and  affliction.  While  in  this  deplora¬ 
ble  lituation,  file  obferved  another  ruffian  advancing 
towards  her,  with  his  drawn  fvvord,  and  fenfible 
that  her  efcape  was  impracticable,  prudently  re- 
folved  to  commit  herfelf  to  the  generofity  of  the 
out-law.  Accordingly  taking  her  fon  by  the  hand, 
and  affuming  an  air  of  confidence  and  majefty, 

“  Here  friend,”  faid  fhe,  “  fave  my  fon,  the  fon  of 
good  king  Henry.”  The  man  ftruck  with  her 
beauty  and  misfortune,  not  only  vowed  toabftain 
from  all  injury  on  her  perfon,  but  alfo  to  devote 
himfelf  to  her  protection;  He  then  conducted 
them  to  a  village  near  the  fea  fide,  whence  they  em¬ 
barked  in  a  veffel  for  Flanders,  where  they  were 
hofpitably  received  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  from 
whofe  court  they  repaired  to  that  of  Margaret’s  fa¬ 
ther,  Regnier,  count  of  Anjou.  Henry  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  fome  of  his  friends  into  Lancaftiire,  where 
he  refided  a  year  in  obfeurity;  but  was  at  length 
difeovered  and  delivered  up  to  Edward,  who  unge- 

Ineroully  committed  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower. 
About  this  time,  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet,  bro¬ 
ther  to  him  who  had  fuft'ered  at  Hexam,  and  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  efcaped  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  they  lived  in  obfeurity,  and  were  reduced  to 
fuch  extremity  of  wretchednefs,  that  they  conde- 
leended  to  the  moft  menial  offices,  for  the  bare  ne- 
ceflarjes  o t  life ;  till  at  length  their  quality  being 
difeovered,  they  were  accommodated  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  with  moderate  penfions. 

The  captivity  of  Henry,  the  banifliment  of  queen 
Margaret,  and  extirpation  of  the  moft  confiderable 
Lancaftrians,  feemed  to  have  eftabliflied  the  throne 
of  Edward  in  tranquillity  ;  he  therefore  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  affedions  of  his 
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fubjecfts,  whofe  attachment  he  had  reafon  to  doubt 
from  his  late  fcverity.  He  publifhed  a  general 
amnefty  in  favour  of  all  Lancaftrians,  who  within 
a  prel'cribed  term,  fhould  fubmit  to  his  government 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  exerted  every 
talent,  concerted  and  executed  every  meafure,  that 
could  recommend  him  to  the  affedtion  ot  thofe, 
who  had  imbibed  the  leaft  fenfe  of  virtue  or  in- 
trinfic  merit  ;  but  from  his  former  conduct,  thefe 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  the  lefult  ot  aiti- 
fice  rather  than  principle  ;  for  cruelty  is  the  moft 
deftrudtive  bane  to  fociety;  yet  as  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  are  captivated  with  fpecious  appearances,  and 
there  are  but  few,  who  explore  faither  than  the  out— 
fide  of  things,  he  rendered  himfelfby  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  the  darling  of  the  multitude,  and  mirth  and 
jollity  univerfally  prevailed.  In  this  feafon  of 
feftivity,  his  counfellors  advifed  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  marriage,  that  he  might  have  the  fatis- 
fabticn  of  feeing  the  lucceftion  fettled  on  his  own 
iffue.  He  feemed  to  coincide  with  their  opinion, 
and  three  matches  were  propoted  for  his  acceptance. 
The  firft  was  Margaret,  After  to  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  the  fecond,  Ifabella  of  Caftile;  but  thefe  were 
rejebled  on  account  of  their  non-age.  fhe  third 
was  Bona  of  Savoy,  After  to  the  queen  of  France  ; 
and  being  approved  by  Edward,  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick  was  appointed  ambaflador  extraordinary  to 
the  French  court,  where  the  princefs  refided. 

Thus  commiftioned  Warwick  repaired  to  Paris 
early  in  the  lpring,  and  fcttleo  the  ai  tides  of  a 
marriage  contract  between  king  Edward  and  the 
princefs  Bona,  and  Lewis  appointed  the  count  of 
Dammarin,  his  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  ftniflr  the  negotiation.  This  intended  alli¬ 
ance  was  rendered  abortive  by  a  very  extiaoidinaiy 
incident.  Edward,  happening  to  hunt  in  North- 
amptonftiire,  viftted  Jacquelina  of  Luxembourg, 
duchefs  of  Bedford,  who  after  the  death  of  her  ftrft 
hufband,  had  married  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  by 
whom  Aie  had  a  daughter,  named  Elizabeth,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sir  John  Groby,  w  ho  was  ftain  in  the  fervice 
of  the  houi'e  of  Lancafter.  Her  hu {band’s  eftate 
being  on  that  account  conftfcated,  the  young  widow 
had  retired  to  her  father’s  houfe  at  Grafton,  and 
took  this  opportunity  of  throwing  herfelf  at  Ed¬ 
ward’s  feet,  and  imploring  a  maintenance  for  herfelf 
and  children.  Edward,  captivated  with  her  beauty, 
raiftng  her  from  the  ground,  returned  a  favourable 
anfwer  to  her  requeft.  .  Conftding  in  his  elevated 
Ration  and  perfonal  endowments,  he  acquainted  her  | 
with  the  nature  of  his  paftion,  and  propofed  to  her 
terms  of  concubinage.  Thefe  Aie  rejebted,  alledg¬ 
ing,  that  though  fhe  was  unworthy  of  being  his 
queen,  fhe  thought  herfelf  worthy  of  an  honourable 
alliance  in  a  more  inferior  ftation.  His  paftion 
now  rent  byoppolition  on  the  one  hand,  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  her  ingenuous  fentiments  on  the  other, 
tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon  ;  and 
he  offered  to  fhare  his  throne,  as  well  as  his  heart, 
with  a  woman,  whofe  perfonal  and  mental  qualities 
were  worthy  the  aftebtion  of  the  greateft  princes. 
The  nuptials  were  privately  folemnized,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  liberty,  his  views  of  ambition,  and  his 
profpebt  of  fafety  :  for  the  earl  of  Warwick  being 
informed  of  Edward’s  clandeftine  marriage,  which 
he  juftly  eonftdered  as  the  higheft  infult  that  could 
have  been  offered  to  his  honour,  he  inftantly  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  and  returned  to  England  fraught 
with  indignation. 

'  Ifabella  de  Bourbon,  fecond  wife  to 
A.  I).  1406.  t|ie  count  de  Charolois,  dying,  that 
prince  began  to  efteem  Edward  more  highly  than 
before,  hie  law  him  firmly  feated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  triumphing  over  all  oppoiition,  and 
therefore  had  reafon  to  apprehend  deftrubtion  on 
himfelf,  fhould  a  junction  between  Edward  and 
Lewis  take  place. 


Thefe  confiderations  induced  him  to  demand  the 
princefs  Margaret,  Edward’s  After,  in  marriage; 
which  propofal  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Engli  Ai 
monarch,  as  fuch  an  alliance  would  render  him  the 
better  able  to  cope  with  Lewis,  whofe  refentment, 
on  account  of  his  difhonourable  treatment  of  his 
After-in-law,  Bona,  he  had  reafon  to  expect.  He 
therefore  Agned  on  the  twelfth  of  Obtober,  a  treaty 
of  perfonal  alliance,  friendfhip,  and  fraternity,  with 
the  count  of  Charolois,  and  fent  a  fate  condubt  to 
the  plenipotentiaries,  whom  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Englifli  court 
concerting  a  perpetual  peace,  and  adjuft  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  count  of  Charolois  and  the  princefs 
Margaret.  Soon  after  Edward’s  queen  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  proved  the 
happy  means  of  extinguifhing  the  fatal  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  During 
this  tranfablion  Edward  amufed  theambaffadors  of 
France,  with  the  hopes  of  a  perpetual  alliance,  till 
the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  count  of  Charo¬ 
lois  and  his  After  Margaret  was  concluded,  when 
fhe  departed  from  England  with  a  fplendid  train, 
and  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  at  Bruges,  with 
great  magniftcence.  Edward  now  being  at  peace 
with  moft  of  the  princes  on  the  continent,  had  no 
reafon  to  fear  domeftic  troubles ;  but  a  fpirit  of 
difeontent  began  to/diffufe  itfelf  through  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  was  difpleafed  at  the  pride  and  infolence 
of  the  queen’s  relations.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
himfelf  was  ftrongly  fufpebted,  as  the  family  of  the 
Woodvilles  had  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
render  that  nobleman  odious  to  the  king,  who  had 
indeed  no  reafon  to  confide  in  his  attachment,  con- 
Adering  the  ingratitude  with  which  his  eminent 
fervices  had  been  repaid.  He  had  lately  repaired 
to  his  government  of  Calais,  in  order  to  folemnize 
his  daughter’s  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  during  his  reAdence  at  this  place,  he  feems  to 
have  founded  the  difpoAtion  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
by  employing  his  emifiaries,  to  excite  an  infurrec- 
tion  in  Yorkfhire.  The  people  refuAng  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fupport  of  the  ancient  hofpital  of  St. 
Leonard,  near  York,  they  were  profecuted,  and 
their  effebts  diftrained,  and  as  they  imagined  this 
hofpital  fubAftbd  by  voluntary  contribution,  thefe 
fuits  were  conAdered  as  unjuft  and  opprefiive. 
This  difeontent  was  fomented  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  rofe  inarms,  and  aftembled  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fifteen  thoufand,  advanced  towards  the  city 
of  York,  which  was  filled  with  confternation,  until 
Warwick’s  brother,  Montague,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  town,  with  a  fmall  body  of  chofen  men,  and  in 
a  Tally  took  Robert  Hilliard,  their  leader,  commonly 
called  Robin  of  Ridefdale,  whom  he  ordered  to 
immediate  execution.  But  the  rebels,  not  intimi¬ 
dated  by  this  difafter,  chufing  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  fon 
of  lord  Latimer,  and  Sir  John  Conyers,  for  their 
leaders,  they  proceeded  to  Danefmore,  in  Nor- 
thamptonlhire,  about  three  miles  from  Banbury. 
The  king  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
march  againftthem  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand 
Welchmen,  who  were  joined  by  Humphrey  Staf¬ 
ford,  lately  made  earl  of  Devon,  with  a  body  of 
five  thoufand  archers;  but  a  quarrel  eniuing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leaders,  in  the  courfe  of  their  march, 
they  feparated  their  forces;  and  Pembroke,  hazard¬ 
ing  a  battle,  was  defeated  and  flain.  Sir  Henry 
Nevil  had  been  made  prifoner  in  a  fkirmifh  the 
night  before  the  battle,  and  killed  in  cold  blood, 
which  enraged  the  Yorkfhiremen  to  inch  a  degree, 
that  they  gave  no  quarter  to  the  Welfh,  five  thou¬ 
fand  of  whom  were  left  dead  on  the  fipot.  The  earl 
of  Devon  alfo  was  apprehended  in  his  return,  by 
the  king’s  order,  and  beheaded  at  Bridgewater. 
Richard,  earl  of  Rivers,  which  his  fon  John,  being 
feized  at  Grafton,  by  a  party  of  rebels,  underwent  the 
fame  fate  at  Northampton,  by  command  of  Sir  John 
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Conyers,  who  without  doing  any  further  mifchief  I 
withdrew  to  Warwick,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  earl  1 
from  Calais,  by  whofe  direction  he  had  hitherto  adled.  I 
When  Warwick,  and  his  fon-in-law  Clarence,  I 
arrived  from  Calais,  and  offered  their  affiftance  to-  I 
wards  reftoring  the  peace  of  the  nation,  Edward  1 
not  only  received  them  with  apparent  complacency,  I 
but  even  appointed  Warwick  chief  juflice  of  South  I 
Wales,  conftable  of  Cardigan,  and  fenefchal  of  all  | 
the  courts  and  forefts  in  the  counties  of  Caermar- 
then  and  Cardigan,  offices  vacated  by  the  death  of  I 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  likewife  publiftied  an 
amnefty,  in  favour  of  Conyers  and  his  followers,  J 
who  had  increafed  to  fixty  thoufand.  Commiffioners 
of  array  were  likewife  ilfued,  for  railing  the  militia  I 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  other  maritime  counties; 
and  the  queen’s  brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  now  I 
earl  of  Rivers,  was  fent  to  fea  with  a  llrong  fquadron,  I 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  foreign  troops.  A  1 
grand  council  having  affembled  on  the  fixth  of  No-  J 
vember,  Edward  afked  the  advice  of  the  prelates  I 
and  nobility  about  providing  a  hufband  for  his  I 
daughter  Elizabeth,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  j 
of  England.  Tffey  concurred  in  recommending  j 
George,  the  fon  of  Montague,  as  the  moil  eligible  j 
match  for  the  young  princefs.  Their  opinion  be-  J 
ing  approved  by  the  king,  letters  patent  were  j 
granted,  promoting  that  young  nobleman  to  the  || 
dignity  of  duke  of  Bedford.  This  teftimony  of  the  I 
kind’s  favour  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  War-  ! 
wick,  and  his  brothers,  who  began  to  live  on  good  J 
terms  with  Edward,  till  their  harmony  was  inter-  I 
rupted  by  an  artifice  of  the  miniflry,  who  were  1 
jealous  of  the  revival  of  theinterefl  of  the  Nevils. 

The  king  was  invited  by  the  arch-  I 
A.  D.  1470.  0f  York,  one  of  Warwick's  || 

brothers,  to  an  entertainment  at  his  feat  of  More-  j 
park  ;  and  while  the  guefts,  according  to  the  cuftom  j 
of  the  times,  were  wafh ing  their  hands  before  fup- 
per,  John  Ratcliffe,  afterwards  lord  Fitzwalter,  told 
the  king  privately,  that  the  archbiffiop  had  pro-  I 
vided  an  hundred  men  at  arms,  to  carry  his  majefty 
to  the  caftle  of  Middleham.  Alarmed  at  this  intima-  I 
tion,  Edward  made  a  pretence  to  go  out,  and  tak-  I 
ing  his  horfe,  rode  full  fpeed  to  Windfor.  His  I 
fudden  departure  was  highly  refented  both  by  the 
archbiffiop,  and  Warwick,  as  well  as  by  his  fon-in-  I 
law  Clarence,  who  wrere  perfuaded,  that  it  was  a  I 
plot  formed  to  ruin  their  reputation  with  the  pub-  J 
lie  ;  the  former  animofity  was  revived,  and  both 
fides  reviled  each  other  with  the  moil  fell  rancour. 
The  king’s  mother,  endeavoured  to  effeeft  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  they  met  at  their  feat  at  Baynard’s-  J 
caftle,  but  their  mutual  hatred  was  too  ftrong  and  I 
inveterate  to  be  removed  at  this  interview.  How¬ 
ever  Edward  gave  commiffion  to  Warwick  and  j 
Clarence  to  array  men  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  J 
and  Worcefter,  in  order  to  quell  an  infurrection  in 
Lincolnffiire,  excited  by  Robert,  fon  of  lord  Willes, 

Sir  Thomas  Dymock,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  la  j 
Launde.  But  it  was  found,  on  ftridl  enquiry,  that 
Warwick  and  Clarence,  had  encouraged  the  leaders  I 
to  raife  the  difturbance  ;  Edward  therefore  ordered 
lord  Willes  and  Dymock  to  repair  to  London,  to  give  I 
an  account  of  the  infurredion.  Accordingly  they 
fet  out,  but  hearing  on  the  road,  that  the  king  was  I 
incenfed  againft  them,  as  the  authors  of  the  com-  J 
motion,  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Weftminfter-abbey, 
whence  they  were  drawn  by  the  king’s  promife  of 
pardon  ;  and  the  lord  Willes,  by  Edward’s  com¬ 
mand,  wrote  to  his  fon,  defiring  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  fubmit  to  the  king’s  mercy.  But 
this  advice  Robert  rejeded,  and  Edward,  marching 
againft  him  to  Stamford,  was  fo  provoked  by  his 
obftinacy,  that  he  ordered  his  father  and  Dymock 
to  be  beheaded.  This  inhuman  ad  incenfed  him 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  though  his  army  confifted  of 
undifeiplined  bandittti,  he  determined  to  revenge 


his  father’s  death,  and  attacked  Edward  with  great 
fury,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March.  The  battle 
was  maintained  for  fome  time  with  equal  obftinacy 
on  both  fides  ;  but  the  rebels  were  at  length  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  fupenor  difeipline  of  the  royalifts, 
who  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter.  Ten 
thoufand  men  are  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  in  this 
adion,  and  the  general,  with  Sir  Thomas  de  la 
Launde,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  executed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  battle.  Edward  now  obliged 
Warwick’s  brother  to  refign  what  he  enjoyed  of  the 
Piercy  eftate,  with  his  patent  for  the  title  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  by  way  of  equivalent,  created 
him  marquis  of  Montacute.  In  confequence  of  his 
refignation,  Henry  Piercy  was  created  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  reftored  to  all  his  eftates,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  warden  of  the  eaft  and  middle  Marches 
towards  Scotland.  John  Tiptot,  earl  of  Worcefter, 
and  conftable  of  England  for  life,  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  upon  whofe  head,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
father-in-law,  a  price  was  fet  by  the  government. 
The  king,  at  the  fame  time,  ilfued  a  declaration, 
importing,  that  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Richard,  earl  of  War  wick,  had  formed  an  unnatural 
defign  to  dethrone  his  majefty  ;  that  they  had  en¬ 
couraged  Willes  in  his  rebellion  ;  that  the  king 
had  fummoned  them  to  vindicate  themfelves  from 
thefe  charges;  but,  that  inftead  of  obeying  his 
fummons,  they  had  gone  into  Lancafhire  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  forces,  in  order  to  accomplifh  their  ini¬ 
quitous  defign  ;  that  notwithftanding  thefe  repeated 
afls  of  rebellion,  he  was  ftill  diipofed  to  pardon 
them,  on  their  fubmiffion,  and  giving  fecurity  for 
their  future  behaviour  ;  and  with  that  view,  he 
again  fummoned  them  to  appear  before  him,  on  or 
before  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  on  pain  of  be¬ 
ing  declared  rebels"  and  traitors.  They  not  having 
complied  with  this  order,  another  proclamation  was 
iffued  at  Nottingham,  on  the  thirty-firft  day  of 
March,  denouncing  them  rebels  and  traitors,  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  their  perfons,  and  forbidding  all 
his  majefty ’s  fubjefts,  on  the  fevereft  penalties,  to 
afford  them  any  affiftance.  Mean  while  Warwick 
and  Clarence  embarked  at  Dartmouth,  for  Calais, 
but  on  their  arrival  before  the  place,  the  cannon 
were  fixed  upon  them  fo,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
ftand  out  to  fea  ;  and  the  duchefs  of  Clarence 
was  at  this  time  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Ed¬ 
ward,  afterwards  earl  of  Warwick.  They  then  con¬ 
tinued  their  courfe  towards  Normandy,  and  landed 
at  Harfleur,  where  they  were  hofpitably  received 
by  the  baftard  of  Bourbon,  lieutenant  of  the 
province,  whence  Warwick  and  Clarence  repaired 
to  Amboife,  where  they  were  honourably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Lewis  ;  who,  fenfible  that  a  civil  war  in 
England  would  free  him  from  all  attempts  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  allies  of  Edward, 
promifed  them  a  powerful  affiftance;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  fent  for  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  order  to 
effe<ft  a  reconciliation  between  Warwick  and  that 
princefs.  She  confidered  Warwick  as  the  original 
fourceof  all  the  calamities,  in  which  herfelf  and  fa¬ 
mily  had  been  involved,  and  the  moft  inveterate 
animofity  fubfifted  between  them.  The  accommo¬ 
dation,  however,  waseafily  effected,  becaufe  it  tended 
to  further  the  deligns  of  both  ;  for  Warwick  wanted 
a  pretence  for  dethroning  Edward,  and  the  moft 
fpecious  he  could  ufe,  was  the  reftoration  of  Henry, 
which  project  he  could  not  attempt,  without  the 
queen’s  confent ;  whereas  Margaret  on  the  other 
hand,  faw  no  hopes  of  reftoring  her  family,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Warwick,  and  therefore  made 
no  difficulty  in  uniting  her  intereft  with  that  of  her 
ancient  enemy.  The  French  monarch  adled  as 
mediator  between  them,  and  a  treaty  was  at  length 
concluded,  on  condition  that  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ihould  ufe  their  utmoft 
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influence  for  Henry’s  restoration ;  and  that  the 
queen  Should  engage  upon  oath  to  veil  the  admi¬ 
nistration  in  them,  during  the  life  of  Henry,  or  the 
minority  of  his  fon,  in  cafe  of  his  aceeflion  to  the 
throne,  before  he  Should  be  of  age ;  and  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  Should  efpoufe  Anne,  the  younger 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  This  laft  article 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  by  which 
means  the  carl  of  Warwick  became  equally  allied 
to  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Edward  paid  very  little  regard  to  this  tranfa&ion, 
imagining,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been 
forced  to  quit  the  kingdom  for  want  of  fupport,  couid 
never  in  his  abfence,  perfuade  the  people  to  rile  in 
his  favour.  He  therefore  neglected  all  precaution, 
and  abandoned  himfelf  to  riot  and  debauchery.  , 
While  he  was  thus  immerfed  in  fenfuality,  his  mi¬ 
nistry  gratified  their  private  relentment,  by  fucft 
acts  of  cruelty  and  Oppression,  as  branded  the  cha¬ 
racter  Of  their  malter  with  indelible  infamy.  All 
perfons  of  any  rank,  fufpedtod  of  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  Lancaster,  were  profecuted,  plundered, 
or  farced  into  exile.  Many  of  thefe  retired  into 
France,  and  related  their  fufferings  to  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  whom  they  importuned  to  return,  and 
redrefs  the  grievances  of  his  counify.  In  the  meari 
time  the  king  found  means  to  enter  Into  a  private 
negotiation  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarenee, 
who  promifed  his  affiftance  whenever  it  Should  be 
requisite.  This  declaration  freed  Edward  from  all 
apprehension  ;  and  he  refumed  his  licentious  colirfe, 
confident  that  all  Warwick’s  fchemes  would  prove 
ineffectual.  Being  thus  lulled  in  delufive  fccurity, 
thfe  earl  having  obtained  a  fmall  fupply  of  money 
and  troops  from  Lewis,  determined  to  embark  for 
England  under  the  convoy  of  a  French  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  baftard  of  Bourbon.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  however,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  with  a  more  numerous  fleet,  in  order  to  in¬ 
tercept  Warwick  in  his  paffage  to  England.  But 
notwithstanding  thefe  precautions,  Burgundy’s  fleet 
being  difperfed  by  a  Storm,  Warwick  embarked  at 
HaVre-de-grace,  and  landed  at  Dartmouth  in  the 
month  of  September.  Edward  rejoiced  at  his  ar¬ 
rival,  in  vain  confidence  of  his  falling  into  his 
hands.  Warwick  had  no  fooner  landed,  than  his 
countrymen  flocked  to  his  Standard  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers,  that  in  a  few  days  he  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  with  whom  he  began 
bis  march  againft  Edward,  who  had  gone  into  the 
north  to  quell  an  infurre&ion  raifed  by  the  lord 
Fitzhugh,  who  had  married  Alice,  filter  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  At  the  Icing’s  approach  he  fled 
into  Scotland,  and  Edward  repaired  to  York, 
where  he  firft  heard  that  Warwick  had  landed,  and 
proclaimed  Henry  VI.  king  of  England  ?  publish¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  an  order  to  all  his  Subjects, 
from  Sixteen  to  Sixty,  to  arm  agtonSt  Edward,  and 
expel  that  ufurper.  Edward  immediately  advanced 
to  Nottingham  in  his  way  to  London?  but  War¬ 
wick,  reviving  to  engage  him  before  he  could 
reach  the  capital,  came  in  Sight  of  him  within 
three  miles  of  Nottingham,  and  drew  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle. 

Edward  relied  without  miftruft  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  marquis  of  Montacute,  though  the  brother  of 
his  enemy,  and  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  fo  lately 
deprived  of  the  great  eftate  and  honour  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  He  had  raifed  Six  thoufand  men, 
with  whom  he  followed  the  king  at  a  diftance,  as  if 
he  intended  to  join  his  majefty ;  but  he  no  fooner 
heard  of  Warwick’s  approach  to  the  rdyalifts,  than 
he  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  attack  the  rear 
of  Edward,  who  had  no  notion  of  his  deSign,  until 
he  was  within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  and  the 
Shouts  of  “  Long  live  king  Henry,”  refounded 
from  all  quarters.  Greatly  alarmed,  he  called  a 
council  pf  war,  in  which  the  lord  Hastings  gave  it 


I  Ij  as  his  opinion,  that  great  part  of  the  army  wouid- 
|  j  defert  to*  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  or,  that1  even 
I  )  though  they  fliould  retain  their  allegiance,  they 
i  would'  not  be  able  to  Cope  with  the  in  fur-gents 
|  who  were  thus  Strengthened  by  t?he  revolt  of  Mon- 
!  tacute.  He  therefore  advifed  the  king  to  confult 
j  his  perfonal  fafety  by  retreating  ro  the  fea  Side, 
where  hie  might  find  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
into  Holland.  As  the  danger  was  fo  imminent, 
EdW’ard1,  in- Compliance  with  this  advice,  fee  out  at 
midnight  for  Lynne,  without  money  or  baggage, 
attended  only  by  a  guard  of  eight  hundred  horfe. 
He  then  embarked  in  that  haibour  for  Holland, 
with  his  brother  Glouceffer  and  a1  fmall  retinue, 
and  after  having  narrowly  efcaped  a  fleet  of  Eaffer- 
lings,  landed  at  Alkmar.  Immediately  after  the 
king’s  departure,  his  army  laid  down  their  arms 
and  Submitted  to  Warwick,  who  immediately  di¬ 
rected  his  rout  towards  London,  which  he  entered 
in  triumph  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  re¬ 
moved  Henry  from  th-e  Tower  to  the  biflfop’s 
palace.  While  Edward’s  queen  took  refuge  in  the 
fanctoary  of  Weftminfter,  where  fine  was  delivered 
of  a  fon  called  Edward. 

This  furprizing  revolution  was  effected  in  the 
fpace  of  eleven  days;  and  all  the  judges,  Sheriffs, 
and  coroners  of  the  kingdom,  were  removed  from 
their  places?  Ladftroker,  prior  of  St.  John’s,  was 
appointed  treafurer?  the  archbrShop  of  York,  chan¬ 
cellor?  the  earl- of  Warwick,  admiral  of  England; 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  lord-lieurenant  of  Ire¬ 
land.  No  perfon  was  put  to  death  on  this  occafion, 
except  John  Tiptot,  earl  of  Worcefier,  who  fell  a 
facrifice  to  public  hatred  as  a  Corrupt  minister,  and 
fuch  a  monitor  of  cruelty,  that  he  was  Stigmatized 
by  the  appellation  of  John  the  Butcher.  Being 
taken  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  he  was  conveyed  to  London,  condemned  and 
executed  on  Tower-hill.  On  the  twenty-Sixth  of 
November  a  new  parliament  was  called,  in  which 
Edward  was  declared  a  traitor  and  ufurper,  and 
therefore  decreed  to  have  forfeited  his  eftate  and 
effects;  all  Statutes  enadtod  by  his  authority  were 
annulled,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  all  his 
adherents  attainted.  The  crown  was  fettled  upon 
Henry  and  the  male  iffue  of  his  body,  and  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  on  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his 
defeendants  ?  and  that  prince,  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  were  appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  young  Edward,  according 
to  a  prior  agreement.  At  the  fame  time  Clarence 
Was  declared  heir  to  his  father,  the  late  duke  of 
York,  and  reinstated  in  all  his  poffellions  and 
honours.  Montacute  was  pardoned  for  his  late 
adherence  to  Edward,  and  rewarded  for  his  late 
defeftion  with  a  grant  of  feveral  manors  ?  the 
dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Richmond,  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  were  reftored 
to  their  eSlates  and  dignities. 

Edward  met  with  a  very  indifferent  . 
reception  from  his  brother-in-law  rhe  A*  •  H71* 

duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  the  news  of  his  death 
would  have  been  more  grateful  than  the  account 
of  his  exile.  He  was  now  in  the  utmoft  perplexity  ? 
Lewfis  had  declared  war  againft  him,  and  he  was 
fearful  of  incurring  the  joint -enmity  of  France 
and  England,  Should  he  aftift  the  exiled  king. 
However,  after  the  folicitations  of  the  duchefs, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  Edward,  backed  by  the 
molt  folemn  promifes  of  future  fervices,  he  con¬ 
trived  an  expedient  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
accommodate  the  fugitive  king  without  incurring 
the  relentment  of  Warwick.  He  privately  ac£ 
vanced  a  fum  of  money  to  certain  merchants,  w'ho 
fitted  out  four  large  Ships  at  Terveer,  a  free  port 
in  Zealand,  and  hired  fourteen  veffels  belonging  to 
the  Ealtorlings,  to  convoy  Edward  to  England^  on 
the  coaft  of  which  they  were  directed  to  continue 
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fifteen  days,  in  order  to  condudt  him  back,  in  cafe  i 
his  attempt  lliould  prove  ineftetftual.  Edward  being 
thus  furmlhed  with  fhips  and  money,  embarked  at 
Terveer ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  departed  from  Hol¬ 
land,  than  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  proclamation, 
prohibited  all  his  fubjeefts  from  affording  him  any 
aflfftance,  either  d.rcdtly  or  indirectly.  The  Eng- 
lifh  monarch,  attended  by  the  lords  Haftmgs  and 
Say,  and  about  two  thoufand  men,  attempted  a 
defeent  on  the  coaft  of  Elfex  ;  but  being  repuifed 
by  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  he  flood  away  to 
the  northward,  and  landed  at  Ravenlpur  in  York- 
flu  re  about  Lite  latter  end  of  March,  hoping  that 
the  inhabitants  would  flock  to  his  Aandard,  on  his 
producing  the  letters  of  invitation  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  But  he 
met  with  a  very  cold  reception,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Holdernefs  rook  up  arms  to  oppofe  his 
progrefs. 

But  milling  to  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
York,  of  which  he  was  fecure,  though  the  magi- 
flrates  were  devoted  to  Warwick,  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  that  city,  and  was  vifited  by  a  deputation 
of  the  aldermen,  who  defired  him  to  take  another 
road,  that  they  might  not  be  under  the  difagree- 
able  neceffity  of  refilling  him  admittance.  He  now 
repeated  his  former  declarations,  and  expoftulated 
with  them  on  the  cruelty  of  refilling  him  ad¬ 
mittance  into  a  city  from  which  he  derived  his  title, 
and  on  which  i.e  had  conferred  fo  many  favours;  but 
he  depended  on  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants, 
more  than  the  power  of  his  eloquence ;  nor  was 
he  d  {"appointed.  His  partizans  railed  a  difturb- 
ance  in  the  city;  and  the  magiftrates,  unable  to 
refill  the  torrent,  went  forth  to  olfer  him  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  ilipuiate  for  their  being  exempted 
from  pillage.  Thefe  propofals  being  agreed  to, 
Edward  was  admitted  into  York.  He  alighted  at 
ftu:  cathedral,  where,  by  a  folemn  oath,  he  ratified 
his  former  proteftations,  that  he  would  remain  a 
loyal  fubjedl  to  Henry,  and  leave  his  demand,  touch¬ 
ing  Ins  private  inheritance,  to  the  decifion  of  par¬ 
liament.  Having  thus  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
York,  his  army  daily  increafed  ;  till  having  a f- 
fembled  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops,  he  left  a 
ftrong  garrifon  in  the  place,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  London. 

Commiflions  of  array  were  now  ifliied  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Pembroke,  for  railing  forces  to  repel  the  invaders  ; 
and  ihe  marquis  of  Montacute,  lately  appointed 
warden  of  the  Scottifh  Marches,  was  ordered  to 
intercept  Edward  in  his  march  to  York,  and  attack 
him  before  he  could  aflcmble  his  army.  But  this 
nobleman,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  orders, 
remained  quiet  in  his  camp  at  Pontefract,  and 
fuffered  Edward  to  pafs  unmolefled  within  four 
miles  of  his  flation;  who  having  reached  Notting¬ 
ham,  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Stanley,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Parr,  and  a  great  number  of  other  gentlemen 
with  their  vaflals.  Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccours, 
he  openly  avowed  his  claim  to  the  crown;  and  his 
numbers  were  hourly  increafed  during  his  march 
towards  London.  Warwick  having  levied  a  body 
of  troops,  proceeded  to  Le.celter  in  order  to  join 
his  brother  Montacute  ;  but  fullered  his  adverfary 
to  continue  his  march  to  London,  imagining  that 
the  citizens  would  hold  out  till  he  Ihould  come  to 
their  aifiltance.  This  might  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  the  archbifhop  of  York,  to  whofe  care  the 
perfon  of  Henry  and  the  city  of  London  were 
committed,  been  ;rue  to  the  intereft  of  his  brother 
Warwick;  but  he  had  made  peace  with  Edward, 
who,  by  his  connivance,  was  received  into  the  city, 
and  feized  king  Henry  in  the  palace  of  the  -biihop 
of  London.  The  archbifhop  was  apprehended  to 
fa vc  appearances,  and  committed. to  cullody,  but  re- 
leafed  .(n  two  days,  and  indulged  with  a  pardon.  .  .. 
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Warwick,  being  joined  by  Clarence  and  Monta¬ 
cute,  advanced  towards  London  ;  and  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  April  encamped  on  a  heath  near  Barnet, 
the  town  itfelf  being  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Edward,  who  had  come  thither  to  give  him  battle, 
m  confequence  of  a  promife  he  had  received  from 
Clarence,  that  he  would  defert  to  him  with  all  his 
forces.  The  night  previous  to  the  atftion,  Richard, 
duke  ol  Gloucefter,  repaired,  without  any  fafe- 
guard,  to  the  tent  of  Clarence,  where  the  two 
brothers  embraced  with  marks  of  the  molt  cordial 
affection  ;  and  after  fome  private  conference,  went 
off  together  towards  Edward’s  camp,  with  about 
twelve  thoufand  followers.  Immediately  after  this 
bafe  defertion,  Clarence  fent  a  meflenger  to  War¬ 
wick  to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  and  acquaint 
him,  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Edward, 
who  had  promifed  to  pardon  him  upon  his  fub- 
miffion.  But  the  earl  rejected  his  meflage  with  juft 
difdain,  faying,  “  He  had  rather  be  himfelf,  than 
a  falfe  and  perjured  duke  ;  and  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  put  up  his  fword,  until  he  had  either 
gained  his  point,  or  lolt  his  life. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the 
hoftile  armies  were  within  bow-lhot  of  each  other, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  a  dreadful  charge 
enfued,  with  incredible  fury.  The  troops  of  War¬ 
wick,  though  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number, 
fought  with  the  urmoft  refolution,  confcious  that 
if  taken,  they  would  undergo  the  fate  of  rebels  ; 
and  the  earl  himfelf  was  determined  to  conquer  or 
die  on  the  fpot.  So  furious  was  their  charge,  that 
Edward’s  firft  line  was  forced  to  recede;  and  fome 
of  his  forces  riding  full  fpeed  to  London,  alarmed 
his.  friends  with  a  report. of  his  defeat.  In  this 
critical  juncture,  he  commanded  his  body  of  re- 
ferve  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy  in  the 
flank;  and  this  expedient  was  the  more  fuccefsfui, 
as  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  repuifed  the  Yorkiffs  fo 
far,  that  Warwick’s  main  body  was  left  unguarded. 
Oxford,  however,  no  fooner  recolleded  this  cir- 
cumftance,  than  he  wheeled  about,  in  order  to  re¬ 
fume  his  ftation,  and  that  difpofal  occafioned  the 
lois  ot  the  battle.  His  device  on  his  arms  and 
enfigns  was  a  liar,  darting  rays,  and  that  of  Ed¬ 
ward  was  a  fun.  The  followers  of  Warwick,  ob- 
ferving  a  ftar  approaching  through  the  medium  of 
a  thick  fog,  mi  (took  it  for  Edward's  ftandard,  and 
fell  on  their  friends  fo  furioufly,  that  they  were 
broken  and  difperfed,  before  the  earl  could  redify 
the  fatal  error.  Thefe  laft,  fufpeding  they  were 
betrayed,  fled  towards  the  enemy  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  ;  other  parts  of  Warwick’s  army  feeing 
them  fly,  imagined  they  had  been  charged  in  the 
rear,  and  that  they  themfelves  had  of  confequence 
been  furrounded;  they  began  to  be  feized  with 
confternation,  and  univerfal  confufion  enfued. 
Edward  at  this  critical  juncture  availing  himfelf 
of  their  diforder,  renewed  the  charge  with  frefh 
vigour,  and  Warwick  in  vain  exerted  his  utmoft 
efforts,  to  rally  and  re-animate  his  difperfed  forces. 
On  this  occafion  he  fent  oft'  his  horles,  determined 
to  fight  on  foot,  and  fhare  the  fate  of  the  meaneft 
foldier  in  his  army.  But  all  his  gallantry  was  in- 
cffedual  ;  fo  that  at  length,  having  acquitted  him¬ 
felf  as  a  molt  confummate  officer  and  undaunted 
hero,  he  ruffled  into  the  thickeft  of  the  fight,  and 
fell  covered  with  wounds  ;  and  his  brother  Monta¬ 
cute  endeavouring  to  fupport  him,  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  The  death  ot  thefe  two  generals  put 
an  end  to  the  battle,  and  about  noon  Edward 
gained  a  complete  vi<ftoiy. 

Such  was  the  laft  ftruggle  and  untimely  end  0/ 
the  renowned  Warwick,  who  from  his  great  power, 
influence,  military  capacity  and  fortune,  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  epithet  of  King  maker.  His  naked 
•body,  and  that  of  his  brother  Montacute,  were 
■expqfed  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  whence  they 
5  f  3  S  were 
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were  carried  to  Bifham  in  Berkfhire,  and  interred 
in  the  priory  founded  by  their  anceftors.  But  this 
battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  The 
duke  of  Somerfet  and  earl  of  Oxford  had  rallied  a 
large  body,  and  retreated  northward ;  but  after¬ 
ward  turned  afide  into  Wales,  where  they  joined 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Soon  after  the  battle, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  that  brand  of  the  war,  landed 
at  Weymouth,  attended  by  her  fon,  the  countefs 
of  Warwick,  the  lord  Wenlock,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  of  diftindtion.  On  her  landing,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  death  of  Warwick,  and  captivity  of 
her  hufband,  flie  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  and  at  lad  took 
fancluary  with  her  fon  in  the  monaftery  of  Boileau 
in  Hampfhire.  But  fhe  foon  recovered  her  fpirits 
when  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of 
Devon,  and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with 
their  vaflals  and  dependents.  Encouraged  by  their 
reinforcements  fhe  took  the  field,  and  her  fol¬ 
lowers  continually  increafed  as  fhe  advanced  to 
Tewkfbury  in  Glouceflerfhire,  whence  fhe  intended 
to  proceed  to  Wales,  and  join  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  But  Edward  had  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
feribed  the  queen  and  her  adherents  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  advanced  immediately  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  in  order  to  attack  her  before  this 
intended  junction.  Having  happily  executed  this 
fcheme,  fhe  could  not  pafs  the  river  without  ex- 
pofing  her  rear  to  definition  ;  it  was  therefore 
refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  intrench  themfclves 
in  a  park  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Tewkfbury, 
and  remain  in  that  fituation  till  the  arrival  of 
Pembroke.  Intrenchments  were  accordingly  thrown 
up;  and  Edward,  on  his  arrival,  determined  to 
attack  them  in  their  lines,  before  their  camp  fhould 
be  rendered  impregnable.  With  this  view  he  mar- 
fli ailed  his  army  in  two  fines,  one  of  which  was 
commanded  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gioucefler, 
while  he  and  Clarence  took  their  fiation  in  the 
other. 

Somerfet  arranged  the  queen’s  army  in  three 
lines  within  the  intrenchments,  he  hiipfdf  com¬ 
manding  the  van,  that  he  might  withftand  the  firfi 
aflault  of  the  enemy.  Ine  fecond  line  was  com- 
manded  by  lord  Vfenloc !*,•  under  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  confidered  as  commander  in  chief; 
and  the  rear  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Devon-’ 
fhire.  Edward,  obferving  that  Somerfet  had  left 
fome  openings  in  the  front,  through  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  Pally  ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  impetuous  temper  of  that  nobleman,  ordered 
his  brother  Gioucefler,  who  began  the  attack,  to 
draw  Somerfet  from  his  intrenchments  by  receding 
precipitately,  until  he  fhould  obferve  the  duke  and 
his  line  in  the  open  plain,  and  then  to  wheel  and 
renew  the  charge;  in  which  cafe  he  might  rely  on 
proper  fupport.  Gioucefler  having  executed  his 
inflrudtions  with  punduality  and  fuccefs,  infiantly 
ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  recover  thdr  former 
ranks  ;  which  done  he  led  them  back  to  the 
charge,  to  the  terror  and  amazement  of  the  Lan- 
caflrians,  who,  confounded  at  this  unexpected 
event,  fled  to  their  intrenchments.  Somerfet  ob- 
ferving  that  lord  Wenlock  had  not  advanced  a  ftep 
to  fuflain  the  firfi  line,  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he 
rode  up  and  cleft  his  head  with  a  battle-axe  ;  and 
the  duke  or  Gioucefler  entering  the  intrenchments 
of  the  enemy,  made  a  dreadful  carnage.  Edward 
following  his  brother  with  the  fecond  line  com¬ 
pleted  the  overthrow  of  the  queen’s  army,’  which 
was  routed  with  great  daughter,  the  fecond  and 
5‘rd  Ilne^  having  fled  without  firiking  a  blow. 
This  dec  t  five  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May.  1  he  earl  or  Devonfhire,  and  Sir  John 
Beaufort,  were  found  among  the  fiain,  which 
amounted  to  three  thoufand.  The  duke  of  So- 
merlet,  the  prior  of  St.  John,  and  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen,  retired  to  the  abbey  church. 


thinking  they  would  be  fafe  in  the  fan&uary  ;  from 
which,  however,  they  were  dragged  to  execution. 
The  prince  of  Wales  being  taken  prifoner,  was, -at 
the  command  of  Edward,  brought  into  his  prefence 
and  being  afked  with  a  haughty  and  fupercilious 
air,  how  he  durfi  prefume  to  invade  his  dominions? 
the  young  prince  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth, 
than  his  prefent  fortune,  replied,  that  he  came 
to  recover  his  father’s  crown,  and  his  own  in¬ 
heritance.  Regardlefs  of  the  circumftances  which 
might  juftly  inlfigate  the  young  prince  to  fuch  a 
reply,  Edward  firuck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his 
gauntlet,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  pre-concerted 
fignal  to  Clarence,  Gioucefler,  Haflings,  and 
Thomas  Gray,  who  dragged  the  gallant  youth  out 
of  the  royal  tent,  and  buried  their  daggers  in  his 
heart.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  taken  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  where  fhe  remained  about 
four  years,  till  ranfomed  by  the  king  of  France  for 
fifty  thoufand  crowns.  In  the  fame  place  of  con¬ 
finement  expired  the  unfortunate  Henry,  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury  ;  but  whether  of  a 
natural  or  violent  death,  cannot  be  afeertained. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Chertfey, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Windfor  by  Richard  III. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  meeting  with  a  cold  reception 
in  France,  whither  he  retired  after  the  .  _ 
battle  of  Tewkfbury,  afiembled  about  '  1 472* 

a  hundred  defperadoes ;  and  landed  at  St  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Cornwall,  took  the  place  by  furprize. 
Alarmed  at  this  exploit,  Edward  detached  a  body 
of  troops  again  ft  him,  which  inverting  the  place, 
he  furrendered  on  promife  of  life  ;  but  he  loft  both 
his  liberty  and  eftate,  which  the  king  confifeated, 
without  allowing  the  leaft  moiety  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  his  countefs,  who  was  fifler  to  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick.  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  who  had 
been  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  Barnet,  retired  to 
the  fan cftii ary  at  Weftminfter;  but  weary  of  con¬ 
finement,  and  a  life  of  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  his  friends,  privately  quitted  his  afylum,  and  in 
about  two  years  after  his  body  was  found  on  the 
fea-fide  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

This  was  the  laft  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler 
horn  whom  Edward  had  reafon  to  expedt  any 
oppofition,  except  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
refided  at  the  court  of  Brittany  with  his  uncle 
Pembroke ;  and  though  thefe  were  deprived  of 
power  to  excite  any  important  infurrcCtion,  yet  he 
delired  to  ha  /e  the  young  earl  in  his  power ;  and 
therefore  difp itched  an  embaffy  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  demanding  that  they  fhould  be  delivered 
up;  but  that  prince  refufed  to  comply,  though  he 
affured  Edward  they  fnould  never*  interrupt  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government;  in  confederation  of 
which  promife  the  king  paid  a  yearly  penfion, 
under  pretence  of  granting  a  maintenance  for  the* 
two  refugees. 

A  league  was  concluded  between  ,  n 
Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  H74* 

in  which  they  mutually  agreed  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  France  ;  but  the  fubfidies  granted  by 
parliament  being  infufficient  for  the  expcnces  of 
fuch  an  expedition,  the  king  folicired  a  benevolence 
from  his  fubjects  according  to  their  refpedive 
abilities.  This  expedient  fucceeded,  as  many  in¬ 
dividuals  chofe  rather  to  part  with  their  money 
than  incur  the  king’s  difpleafure ;  and  a  war 
with  France  was  a  very  popular  pretence  at  this 
juncture. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Ed¬ 
ward  went  over  to  Calais  with  an  H75» 

army  of  fifteen  hundred  lances,  and  as  many 
thoufand  archers,  accompained  by  the  principal 
nobility  of  England,  who  flattered  themfclves  with 
hopes  of  the  fame  fuccefs  which  had  attended  the 
attempts  of  their  anceftors.  Edward  fent  a  herald 
to  demand  the  erown  of  France,  and  in  cafe  of 
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refufal  to  denounce  war;  Lewis,  without  emotion, 
replied,  that  Edward  had  not  taken  this  rafh  ftep 
without  the  inftigation  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  even  made  the  herald  a  conliderable  prefent. 
He  foon  after  took  occafion  to  fend  a  herald  to  the 
Englilh  camp,  with  directions  to  folicit  the  good 
offices  of  the  lords  Stanley  and  Howard,  towards 
effecting  an  accommodation.  Accordingly  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  that  Lewis 
lhould  pay  fcventy-five  thoufand  crowns  to  in¬ 
demnify  Edward  for  the  expence  of  the  armament, 
on  the  receipt  of  which  he  lhould  retire  with  his 
forces ;  that  Lewis  lhould  alfo  pay  him  an  annuity 
of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  ;  that  the  dauphin  of 
France  lhould  marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward,  and  fettle  on  her  a  jointure  of  fixty 
thouland  livres  a  year;  and  that  neither  party 
lhould  encourage  civil  wars  in  their  refpedlive  do¬ 
minions,  but  that  both  lhould  alii  ft  each  other  in 
fuppreffing  the  rebellions  of  their  fubjetfts.  The 
Englilh  army  having  reached  Amiens,  Lewis  or¬ 
dered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  foldiers 
to  be  entertained  by  the  inn-keepers  at  his  expence ; 
but  this  generofity  was  the  effedl  of  fear,  from 
which  he  was  afterwards  delivered  by  the  departure 
of  the  Englilh,  who  returned  to  their  own  country 
well  fatisfied  with  their  treatment  from  Lewis. 

After  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  marched  againft 
the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  reduced  his  whole  coun¬ 
try  without  any  conliderable  relifiance.  He  then 
undertook  an  expedition  for  humbling  the  Swifs, 
who  had  declared  againfi:  him,  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  liege  or  Nuys.  This  he  carried  on  at 
fir  It  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  at  length  he  loft  two 
battles,  with  his  whole  baggage  and  great  part  of 
his  army.  Being  afterwards  confidcrably  rein¬ 
forced,  he  advanced  to  retake  Nancy,  which  fince 
his  defeat  had  been  furrendered  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  who  encamped  at  St.  Nicholas,  in  order 
to  lee  the  effect  ol  a  correfpondence  he  carried  on 
with  a  Neapolitan  officer  called  Cainpo  Baifo,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
town  was  reduced  already  to  extremity,  when  that 
prince  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,-  and 
then  Baifo  deferred  to  the  enemy  with  two  hundred 
men  at  arms,  leaving  fourteen  accomplices  whom 
he  had  inftru.dted  to  terrify  the  Burgundians,  and 
kill  the  duke  during  the  engagement,  if  they  found 
it  practicable.  1  he  attack  began  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  tire  duke  of  Burgundy  was  routed  and 
ilain.  This  event  not  only  changed  the  appearance 
•of  things,  but  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  politics 
into  Europe.  He  left  behind  him  an  only  daughter, 
named  Mary,  who  as  Ihe  was  heirefs  of  his  rich 
and  extenfive  dominions,  was  eagerly  courted  by 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe  ;  but  at  length  married 
to  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  fon  of  Frederic,  emperor  | 
or  Germany,  from  w  hom  the  Burgundians' hoped 
relief  in  their  prefent  diftreffes. 

A  D  ir-r  During  ihefe  tranfaeftions  on  the 
^  * ' '  continent,  the  management  of  public 
affairs  was  engroffed  by  the  queen  and  her  relations, 
w  ho  were  now  become  very  unpopular,  as  well  for 
their  unbounded  ambition  and  infolent  behaviour, 
as  the  conftant  oppolition  they  made  to  all-  the 
fchen.es  ol  the  king’s  brothers.  The  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  who  was  naturally  referved,  fo  artfully 
diffembled  his  anger,  as  to  prevent  an  open  rupture 
-.between  him  and  the  hi ; nil-try  but  George,  duke 
ol  Clarence,  v.  ho  was  proud,  .ambitious,  and  im¬ 
petuous,  could  hot  ftifie  his  refentment,  which 
broke -out  w  ith  great  vehemence  on  ail  occafions. 
He  hated  the,. queen  and  the  miniliry,  who  had 
\  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  Tutbury,  and  many 
.other  manors,  which  he  enjoyed. bv  virtue  of  the 
king's  donation.  His  cjuchefs. dying  a;  little  [\efofe 
.  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  folicj,ted  the  jhtpreft 
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of  his  filler  Margaret,  in  procuring  a  match  be¬ 
tween  him  and  her  ftep-daughter  the  princefs 
Mary.  This  alliance  would  have  greatly  promoted 
the  intereff  of  England;  and  the  duchefs-dowager, 
who  loved  Clarence  above  all  her  brothers,  fo 
zealoufly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  that  thefeheme  would 
probably  have  fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  defeated 
by  the  intrigues  ol  Edw'ard,  who  was  either  jealous 
oi  his  brother’s  acceffion  to  fuch  an  unlimited 
power,  or  biaffed  by  the  queen,  who  wanted  to 
fecure  this  match  for  her  brother,  Anthony  Wood- 
ville,  earl  of  Rivers.  This  difappointment  fo  en¬ 
raged  Clarence,  that  he  inveighed  againfi:  the  king 
with  great  acrimony;  which  being  afterwards  told 
to  him  with  exaggerations  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
who  conlidered  Clarence  as  an  infurmountable  ob-* 
ftaefe  to  his  defign  upon  the  crown,  the  king  was 
fo  exafperated  that  he  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  foon  after  difpatched  ;  hav¬ 
ing,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  been  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmfey.  This  was  the  fate  of  George, 
duke  of  Clarence,  wffio  left  behind  him  one  fon, 
named  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  aftenvards  countefs  of  Salilbury-.  The 
duke’s  death  excited  fuch  a  clamour  among  the 
populace,  that  the  miniftry  thought  proper  to 
conceal  the  manner  of  his  execution,  and  gave 
out  that  he  died  fuddenly  of  grief  and  vexation ; 
and  as  proof  that  no  violence  had  been  offered  to 
his  perfon,  his  body  was  expofed  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul ;  but  this  trick  was  fo  ftale,  that  it 
ferved  only  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  of  the  people 
who  without  fcruple  exclaimed  againfi:  the  cruelty 
of  the  adminiffration.  This  was  the  laft  tranfadlion 
of  Edward’s  reign,  which  was  one  continued  feene 
of  blood,  violence,  and  barbarity.  His  mind  was 
either  afterwards  wholly  devoted  to  fenfual  gratifi¬ 
cations,  or  his  fchemes  were  defeated  by  his  im¬ 
prudence  and  want  of  circumfpeiftion.  Anxious 
for  the  confummation  of  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft: 
daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  France,  .  - 
Edward  appointed  ambaffadors  extra  "  '  ’  H79* 

ordinary  to  demand  of  Lewis  the  performance  of 
his  promife;  and  that  prince,  with  all  his  fubtilty, 
found  it  difficult  to  evade  the  prefiing  inftances  of 
the  envoys.  Forefeeing,  therefore,  that  he  could 
not  amufe  Edward  much  longer,  he  determined  to 
divert  his  attention  in  a  different  manner;  and  by 
a  proper  diffribution  of  prefents  in  the  court  of 
Scotland,  excited  James  to  make  war  upon  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe  evafions  convinced  Edward  of  the 
perfidy  and  diftimulation  of  Lewis,  again!!  whom 
he  vowed  the  bittereft  revenge ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  determined  to  retaliate  on  him  his  own 
weapons  of  cunning  and  fraud.  He  ^  ^  ^ 

renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Y  •  14  o. 
alliance  which  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  the 
late  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  engaged  to  furnifh 
Maximilian  with  a  reinforcement  of  fix  thoufand 
men;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  archduke  pro- 
mifed  to  pay  fifty  thoufand  crowns  annually  to 
Edward,  if  the  French  king  lhould  withdraw  his 
penlion.  Lewis,  after  many  preffing  inftances, 
continued  to  decline  the  performance  of  the  con¬ 
trail.  PIdward  therefore  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
fitted  out,  and  fent  it  under  the  command  of  John 
Middleton  to  the  affiftance  of  Maximilian,  with 
whom  he  had  lately  concluded  a  treaty.  His  next 
ftep  w  as  to  guard  his  frontiers  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Scots,  and  to  conclude  an  alliance  in  his  name 
with  the  lord  of  the  I  files,  who  engaged  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  lhould  James  attempt  the 
invafion  of  England.  That  weak  prince,  who  was 
at  variance  with  his  nobility,  and  whofe  whole 
force  was  unequal  to  fuch  an  enterprize,  affembled 
an  army,  and  entering  England  committed  fome 
ravages,  but  foon  retired  without  attempting,  any 
thing  of  importance. 

Having 
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as  it  more  particularly  regards  the  Englifh  confiitu- 


.  Having  fettled  a  eorrefpondence 
A.  D.  1401.  the  Scotuih  nobility,  Edward 

was  in  no  halte  to  advance  againft  the  enemy, 
perfuaded  Lhat  James  would  find  it  expedient  to 
liflen  to  terms  of  accommodation,-  in  order  to 
effect  which  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  and  ratified  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Anne,  eldeft 
daughter  of  that  duke.  The  duke  of 
A.  D.  1482.  Qioucefter>  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Albany,  invaded  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army, 
reduced  Berwick,  and  forced  the  Scots  to  agree 
to  an  accommodation,  by  which  they  ceded  that 
fortrefs  to  Edward.  Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  the 
king  determined  in  good  earned  to  profecute  the 
war  againlt  Lewis,  and  his  people  contributed 
towards  the  expence  with  great  alacrity.;  but  in 
the  midft  of  his  preparations  he  was  feized  with  a 
violent  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  ninth  of 
April  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign,  being  the  XXXVth  king 
of  England  from  Egbert  E 

By  his  queen  Elizabeth  he  had  three  fons  and 
feven  daughters,  viz.  Edward,  Richard  duke  of 
York,  and  George,  who  died  in  his  infancy.  His 
daughters  were,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  married  to 
Henry  VII.  king  of  England ;  Mary,  betrothed  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  but  who  died  before  marri¬ 
age;  Cicely,  firft  married  to  John,  vifcount  Willes, 
and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Kyme ;  Margaret,  who 
died  an  infant;  Anne,  married  to  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Bridget,  who  took  the  veil ;  and 
Catherine,  married  to  William  Courtney,  earl  of 
Devonfhire.  His  natural  children  were,  Arthur 
Plantagenet,  vifcount  Lifle,  born  of  Elizabeth  Lucy; 
and  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  married  to  Thomas,  lord 
Lumley;  another  Elizabeth,  by  Catherine  Claven- 
ger;  and  Ifabel  Mylbery,  married  to  a  brother  of 
lord  Audley. 

In  this  reign  flourifhed  thofe  two  great  lawyers, 
Thomas  Littleton,  and  John  Fortelcue;  the  former 
was,  in  1454,  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at 
law,  and  afterwards  appointed  Reward  of  the  Mar- 
fhalfea  of  the  king’s  houftiould ;  and,  in  1466,  was 
made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
He  wrote  on  the  tenures  by  which  all  the  efiates  in 
England  were  amiently  held.  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
books  of  inftitutes  is  a  comment  on  this  work. 
This  great  lawyer  died  on  the  twenty-third  of 
Auguft,  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV. 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  fludied  the  municipal  laws  of 
England  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in  1442  was  made 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in  which  poft 
he  continued  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  who  Ihewed  him  many  particular  marks 
of  favour,  and  advanced  him  to  the  poft  of  lord 
high  chancellor.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  learned  com' 
mentary  on  the  politic  laws  of  England,  for  the  ufe 
of  prince  Edward  ;  and  another  work  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  abfolute  and  limited  monarchy. 


non. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  was  ordered  to  make  by  tale  twenty 
pounds,  fixteen  (hillings,  and  eight-pence;  and  a 
pound  weight  of  (liver,  one  pound,  feventeen  (hil¬ 
lings,  and  fix-pence;  but  it  was  afterwards  ordered, 

1  that  a  pound  weight  ot  gold  fhould  be  divided 
into  forty-five  nobles,  each  to  pafs  for  ten  (hil¬ 
lings. 

Character  of  King  Edward  IV. 

He  was  a  prince  of  moft  elegant  perfon,  graceful 
mien,  and  infinuating  addrels.  Elis  courage  was 
greater  than  his  prudence,  and  his  good  fortune 
greater  than  both.  Thefe  qualities  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  the  people,  and  in  many  circumfiances 
of  his  life  were  of  efiential  fervice  to  him.  His 
leading  paffion  was  the  gratification  of  his  Tenfuai 
appetites ;  aud  his  libertinifm  was  unreftrained. 
In  times  of  profperity  he  devoted  himfelt  entirely 
to  his  pleafures ;  in  adverfe  circumftanCes  no  man 
was  capable  of  exerting  greater  fpirit,  vigour,  and 
adivity ;  in  nine  battles,  where  he  fought  in  perfon, 
he  was  victorious  in  all.  For  (bme  time  he  was 
exceeding  liberal,  but  at  lad  became  covetous-, 
lefs  from  his  natural  temper,  than  from  the  neceftny 
of  fupplying  the  immoderate  expences  attending  a 
gratification  of  irregular  defires.  He  had  much 
wit,  and  folid  judgment,  yet  committed  feveral 
capital  errors ;  particularly  in  a  private  marriage 
of  lady  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  which  rendered  his  marriage  with  the 
widow  Gray  bigamy ;  and  his  afterwards  being 
governed  by  the  relations  of  the  laft  mentioned 
lady,  on  whom  -he  lavifhed  wealth  and  honours. 
So  fond  was  he  of  power,  that  he  facrificed  the 
nobleft  blood  in  England  to  his  jealoufy;  whereby 
the  laurels  which  he  gained  in  the  field,  were 
ftained  and  difgraced  by  the  lives  he  facrificed 
on  the  fcaffold.  Inftead  of  following  that  example 
of  moderation  and  mildnefs  fet  him  by  his  father, 
he  was  guilty  of  cruelty,  perjury,  and  inconti¬ 
nence.  The  firft  appears  in  the  great  number  of 
princes  and  lords  whom  he  caufed  to  be  put  to  a 
violent  death.  He  (hewed  his  breach  of  faith  by 
his  unjuft  punifhment  of  lord  Willes  and  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  after  drawing  them  out  of  fan&uary 
by  a  fa fe  conduCE  As  for  his  incontinency,  he 
had  many  concubines ;  among  w  hom  were  three  ; 
one  of  them,  he  faid,  was  the  merrieft,  the  other 
the  wittieft,  and  the  third  the  holieft  in  the  world, 
(he  being  always  in  a  church  when  he  fent  for 
her.  His  good  fortune  feems  to  have  been  almofl 
fupernatural.  He  was  raifed  to  the  throne  after 
the  lofs  of  two  battles,  and  proclaimed  king,  while 
his  father’s  head  was  upon  the  walls  of  York.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  cruelly  vindic¬ 
tive  ;  in  the  latter  part  he  was  add-i&ed  to  plea- 
fure;  and  left  to  his  fuccelTor  a  throne  polluted 
with  blood. 
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The  Jleps  which  the  duke  of  Gloucejler  took  in  order  to  nfurp  the  throne— -Orders  Edward ,  and  his  brother  RicbcP'd, 
duke  of  York ,  to  the  Tower — Rivers,  Ela flings,  and  other  noblemen ,  beheaded — hate  of  Jane  Shore — Richard 
no  longer  makes  a  fecret  of  bis  defigns—Tbe  means  by  which  he  obtains  the  crown. 


a  n>  o  TT*  D  W  A  R  D  V.  fucceeded  his 
A.  V.  Mu3*  father  Edward  IV.  but  the 

crown  was  only  fufpended  over,  and  never  placed 
upon  his  head.  This  was  ufurped  by  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  againft  whom  r  were  brought 

4  '  ;- 


the  moft  horrid  charges  malevolence  could  invent; 
though  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  greateft  crimes 
of  which  he  is  accufed  but  from  Lancaftrian  hifto- 
rians,  and  they  are,  moreover,  invalidated  by  au¬ 
thentic  records  lately  •  brought  to  light,  which  we 

have 


EDWARD  V. 


have  had  the  favour  of  perufmg.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  nation 
in  a  great  meafure  forgot  the  dreadful  animofitres 
which  had  fubfifted  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  and  having  acquiefced  in  the  efta- 
bliihed  government,  were  only  agitated  by  fome 
court  intrigues,  which  arofe  from  the  perpetual 
rivalfhip  between  the  queen,  her  relations,  and  the 
yicient  nobility,  who  complained  of  the  fudden 
elevation,  and  unbounded  credit  of  that  afpiring 
family.  The  late  king  faw  with  regret  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  refult  from  thefe  alarming  divi- 
fions,  during  the  minority  of  his  fon  ;  and  on  his 
death-bed  prevailed  upon  the  contending  parties  to 
embrace  each  other,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  cordial 
reconciliation;  but  his  eyes  were  no  fooner  clofed, 
rhan  they  followed  their  feparate  interefts,  and  each 
endeavoured  to  get  the  duke  of  Glouceder  over  to 
their  fide.  Earl  Rivers  had  been  intruded  by  the 
deceafed  monarch  with  the  care  and  education  of 
his  fon ;  and  the  queen  was  defirous,  that  he  lliould 
levy  a  body  of  troops  to  conduft  his  young  fo- 
vereign  to  London,  in  order  to  his  being  crowned 
with  the  ufual  folemnities ;  but  the  duke  of  Glou¬ 
ceder  writing  to  the  queen,  reprefented,  that  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  power  might  be  dangerous, 
and  was  not  necedary  ;  upon  which  die  revoked 
her  order  to  her  brother,  defiring  him  to  come  with 
no  greater  retinue  than  was  necedary  to  fupport 
the  young  king’s  date  and  dignity.  In  the  mean 
time  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  let  out  from  \ork 
with  a  numerous  train  of  northern  nobility.  On 
his  reaching  Northampton,  he  was  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  alio  a  fplendid  re¬ 
tinue;  and  hearing  that  the  king  was  every  hour 
expected  there,  he  determined  to  wait  for  him,  and 
conduct  him  from  thence  to  London.  1  he  earl 
Rivers,  apprehending  the  town  was  too  fmall  to 
accommodate  fo  many  people,  fent  the  king  for¬ 
ward  by  another  road  to  Stoney  Stratford,  and  went 
to  Northampton  to  apologize  for  this  meafure,  and 
to  pay  his  refpedt  to  the  duke  of  Glouceder.  He 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  friendly  efteem, 
and  fpent  the  evening  in  an  amicable  manner  with 
Glouceder  and  Buckingham;  but  at  the  time  of  red, 
the  gates  of  the  inn  were  firddenly  locked,  and  the 
earl  made  prifoner.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
two  dukes  proceeded  to  Stoney  Stratford,  where,  in 
the  king’s  prefence,  they  found  occafion  to  quarrel 
with  h'u  half-brother,  lord  Richard  Gray,  accufing 
him,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  earl  Rivers,  of 
hodile  and  treafonable  defigns;  to  which  ends  the 
marquis  had  entered  the  Tower,  taken  treafure 
from  thence,  and  fent  a  force  to  fca.  Thefe  no¬ 
bles,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  who 
pofleffed  a  confiderable  pod  in  the  houfhold,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Hawte,  were  at  the  fame  time  put  un¬ 
der  a  guard,  and  conduced  to  Pontefract.  Glou¬ 
ceder  approached  the  young  king  with  all  the 
marks  of  refped,  and  drove  to  fatisfy  him,  with 
regard  to  the  violence  committed  on  his  uncle  and 
brother ;  but  Edward  being  fond  of  thofe  near  rela¬ 
tions  by  whom  he  had  been  tenderly  educated,  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  concern. 

The  queen  was  no  fooner  apprized  of  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings,  than  fhe  conceived  the  whole  dedgn  of 
Gloucefter,  and  confiderrng  her  two  fons  and  bro¬ 
ther  as  loft,  fled  for  refuge  into  the  fanduary  at 
Wedminfler,  with  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  about 
nine  years  of  age,  and  the;  reft,  of  her  children.  1  he 
lord  Haftings  having  received  intelligence  of  this, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  archbiihop  of  York,  to 
whom  he  imparted  the  tidings,  a  during  him  that  no 
harm  Was  intended  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  was 
indeed  mod  fincerely  attached,  not  having  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  dark  and  bloody  views  of  Glouceder. 
Thd  arehbifliopy  confident  with  his  known  hu¬ 
manity,  arofe  immediately  from  his  bed,  and  though 
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it  was  midnight,  went  to  v i fit  the  queen,  whom  he 
found  fitting  on  the  door,  deploring,  in  the  utmod 
anguifh  of  mind,  the  fare  of  her  children.  He 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her  from  the  ad!) ranees  of 
Had  ings  ;  but  die  could  derive  no  confolation  from 
that  quarter.  He  then  proreded,  if  her  enemies 
fhould  lx*  cruel  enough  to  take  away  the  king’s  life, 
he  would  indantly  crown  the  duke  of  York;  and* 
as  a  pledge  of  his  dneerity,  left  the  great  feal  in  her 
hands.  Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of  Glouceder, 
with  the  king,  arrived  in  London,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations: 
The  duke,  like  a  confummate  diffembler,  rode  be¬ 
hind  Edward,  calling  to  the  people,  “  Behold  your 
prince  and  fovereign!”  A  grand  council  was  now 
fummoned,  when  Richard,  duke  of  Glouceder,  he 
being  the  neared  male  of  the  royal  family,  capable 
of  exerciling  the  powers  of  government,  was  de¬ 
clared  Protetftor  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  Glou¬ 
ceder,  invefted  with  this  dignity,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  the  cufloms  of  the  realm,  took  the  great 
feal  from  the  archbidiop,  and  gave  it  to  the  bdhop 
of  Lincoln.  He  alfo  bedowed  on  his  own  crea¬ 
tures,  all  the  places  which  had  been  pofleded  by 
the  queen’s  dependents.  He  then  made  a  motion 
in  council,  that  a  deputation  fhould  be  fent,  to  de- 
lire  the  queen  to  permit  the  duke  of  York  to  attend 
his  brother  and  aflift  at  the  coronation.  He  al- 
ledged,  that  the  queen’s  concealment  implied 
diftrud,  which  might  excite  jealoufles,  and  revive 
factions,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation  ;  that 
the  circumdance  of  York’s  continuing  in  the  afy- 
lum,  while  his  brother  was  veded  with  the  crown, 
would  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  government; 
and  that  there  was  great  reafon  to  fufpeCt,  that  the 
queen’.s  defign  was  to  efcape  from  the  fanduary, 
and  raife  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  defending  her  fecond  fon  from  violence. 
He  therefore  propofed,  that  the  primate  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  perfuade  the  queen  to  part  with  him, 
and  fhould  die  refufe  to  grant  this  defire  of  the 
council,  recourfe  ought  then  to  be  had  to  force. 
The  archbiihop  being  a  perfon  of  great  humanity 
and  integrity,  and  convinced  of  the  duke’s  inte¬ 
grity,  employed  every  forcible  argument  to  carry 
his  point;  but  the  queen  continued  long  obdinate, 
infilling,  that  the  duke  of  York  not  only  lived  in 
fecurity,  by  tefiding  in  the  fanduary,  but  gave  fe- 
curity  to  the  king,  who  was  in  no  danger,  while 
his  fucceffor  remained  in  a  place  of  falety.  At 
length  fhe  was  prevailed  upon  to  confent,  and  pro¬ 
duced  her  fon.  She  delivered  him  to  the  primate 
with  the  dronged  marks  of  maternal  affedion,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  mod  violent  agitations  of 
mind;  and  at  parting  died  a  torrent  of  tears.  1  lie 
archbifliop  prefented  the  young  prince  to  the  prb- 
tedor,  by  whom  he  was  embraced  with  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  figns  of  paternal  tendernefs,  defiring  he 
would  condder  him  as  his  guardian  and  father. 
At  the  firft  meeting  of  the  two  young  princes,  joy 
was  vifible  in  their  countenances ;  and  they  began 
to  think  their  unde  had  a  real  regard  for  their  ut¬ 
tered;  but  thefe  p leafing  furmifes  foon  vanidied  ; 
for  in  a  few  days  they  were  conveyed  from  the 
bidiop’s  palace,  where  they  had  redded,  to  the 
Tower,  from  whence  the  kings  of  England  ufed  to 
ride  in  proceflion  through  the  ftreets  of  London, 
to  their  coronation  at  Weftrainfter,  a  cuftom  which 
now  furnifhed  Glouceder  with  a  pretence  for  com¬ 
mitting  his  nephew  to  dote  cudody. 

About  this  time  a  proclamation  was  iflued  by 
the  protestor,  charging  Jane  Shore  wrth  having 
plotted  treafon  with  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  the 
queen’s  fon,  and  fummoned  her  to  anfwer  before 
the  council  for  forcery  and  witchcraft;  but  no  proof 
appearing  againft  her,  die  was  tried  in  the  fpiritual 
court  for  adultery*  and  did  public  penance  at  St# 
Paul’s  in.  a  white  ft.eet,  with  a  wax  taper  in  her 
2  X  hand. 
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hand.  This  lady  was  born  in  London,  had  re-  i 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  was  married  to  a  fub- 
ftantial  citizen;  but  in  this  match,  views  of  intereft 
had  unhappily  been  more  conlulted  than  her  inch-  j, 
nations;  and  though  her  mind  appeared  formed  for  j 
virtue,  Ihe  wanted  the  (teadinefs  and  refoiution  ne- 
ceffury  to  enable  her  to  refill  the  allurements  of 
Edward,  who  had  tolicited  her  favours  ;  but  though 
this  gay  and  amorous  monarch  feduced  her  from 
the  path  of  duty,  fine  rendered  herfelf  refpeclable  by 
her  many  virtues;  and  employed  the  afcendency, 
which  her  charms  and  vivacity  long  maintained 
over  him,  in  acts  of  humanity  and  beneficence. 
The  king  was  as  much  in  love  with  her  temper  as 
her  beauty.  He  never  heard  her  fpeak  ill  of  any  j 
one;  but  ihe  was  forward  to  oppoie  calumny,  to  £ 
protect  the  oppreffed,  and  to  relieve  the  indigent. 
Her  good  offices  were  the  genuine  dictates  of  her 
heart,  and  fhefcorned  to  take  a  reward,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  have  it  thought  that  lhe  adted  from  a 
motive  of  intereft.  Hence  (he  amaffed  but  afmall 
degree  of  wealth,  of  which  fhe  was  now  plundered. 
Mrs.  Shore  lived  to  experience,  in  old  age  and  po¬ 
verty,  the  ingi  latitude  of  thofe  courtiers,  who  had 
folicited  her  friendftiip,  and  been  protected  by  her 
credit;  and  none  among  the  multitude,  whom  fhe 
had  obliged,  had  the  gratitude  or  humanity  to  re¬ 
lieve  her.  Hence  (lie  languifhed  out  her  life  in 
folitude  and  extreme  indigence,  and,  living  to  a 
great  age,  begged  of  thofe,  lays  Sir  Thomas  More,  jj 
that  might  then  have  begged,  had  it  not  been  for  1 
hesv 

Richard  now  no  longer  made  a  fecret  of  his  in-  | 
tentions  to  alcend  the  throne.  He  declared  by  his  | 
emiffaries,  the  marriage  of  Edward  invalid,  and  all  1 
his  polterity  illegitimate,  by  his  having  been  mar-  | 
l  ied  to  lady  Eleanor  Butler  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury’s  I 
daughter,  long  before  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  f 
Gray,  by  Stilton,  bifhop  of  Bath,  who  afterwards  | 
divulged  the  fecret.  It  was  alfo  reported,  that  the  1 
duke  of  Clarence’s  attainder  had  rendered  his  3 
children  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne ;  f 
and  thefe  two  families  being  fet  alide,  the  protector  | 
remained  the  only  true  and  legitimate*heir  of  the  1 
houfe  of  York.  It  is  pretended  by  fome  writers,  1 
that  Richard  made  ufe  of  another  plea,  and  main-  | 
tained,  that  both  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of  | 
Clarence  were  illegitimate,  the  duchefs  of  York  E 
having. had  feveral  lovers,  who  were  the  fathers  of  I 
thofe  children;  but  this  appears  highly  improbable,  1 
fince  by  baltardizing  his  elder  brothers,  he  would 
have  rendered  his  own  legitimacy  juftly  fufpected,  I 
and  there  is  not  the  leaft  degree  of  probability,  I 
that  he  would  throw  fo  foul  an  imputation  on  his  | 
own  mother,  who  was  then  livi  ng,  a  princefs  of  ir-  I 
reproach  able  virtue,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  1 
a  molt  cordial  intimacy,  an  objection  which  is  J 
greatly  {Lengthened  by  his  holding  his  firft  council 
at  her  houfe,  and  by  a  very  affectionate  letter  to 
her,  preferved  among  the  Harleian  manuferipts  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Upon  the  fame  ground  itands 
the  ftory  of  Dr.  Shaw,  being  appointed  to  preach 
at  St.  Paul’s,  and  chuhng  for  his  text,  *•  Ballard 
flips  fhall  not  thrive,”  on  which  he  is  laid  to  have 
enlarged  on  all  the  topics,  that  could  diferedit  the 
biith  ol  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
with  their  children. .  Mr.  Walpole  who  feems  to 
be  as  fond  ol  novelties  in  opinion,  as  others  are  of 
the  marvellous,  obferves,  that  Richard’s  election 
appears  to  have  been  voluntary ;  and  that  the  no¬ 
bility,  from  their  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the  queen’s 
family,  and  many  of  them  from  the  conviction  of 
Edward’s  precontract,  met  his  claim  half  way; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious  conjec¬ 
ture  of  one  very  ingenious  and  learned  man. 

Richard,  now  his  plot  was  near  the  cataftrophe, 
thought  proper,  to  impart  his  defign  to  Bucking- 
hanffand  fecure  that  nobleman,  who  was  deftituce 


of  every  virtuous  principle,  in  his  intereft,  by  large 
grants  and  larger  promifes.  He  alfo  engaged  in 
his  fervice  a  fet  of  wretches,  without  fear  or  con- 
Icience,  whofe  very  villany  had  rendered  them 
defperate,  and  whole  foie  principle  of  action  was 
felf-intereft.  Yet,  though  thus  provided  with  in- 
ftruments,  fit  to  execute  the  molt  horrid  purpofes, 
he  neverthelefs  thought  it  expedient  to  found  the 
difpofition  of  Haltings,  in  order  to  alfign  him  his 
employ,  or  if  he  found  him  wavering,  to  difpatcli 
him  at  once.  One  Catelby  therefore  was  properly 
inftructed  in  this  bufinefs;  but  the  loyal  Flattings, 
{Locked  at  the  thought  of  Richard’s  affuming  the 
regal  diadem,  declared  he  would  fupport  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  young  pi  inces,  and  not  only  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  fortune,  but  with  the  laft  drop,  of  his 
blood.  Richard  had  already  been  the  cruel  caufe 
of  the  murder  of  earl  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  by  an  order  difpatched  to 
Sir  I  homas  Radcliffie,  governor  of  Pontefradt  caftle, 
in  which  they  were  confined;  and  now,  finding  the 
integrity  of  Haltings  invincible,  he  devoted  him 
alio  to  immediate  death ;  to  accomplilli  which  pur-. 

I  P°ffi  he  repa:red  in  the  morning  to  the  council, 

|  then  held  in  tie  Tower,  where  he  converfed  with 
the  members  very  affably,  and  after  fome  time  re¬ 
tired,  defiling  they  might  continue  their  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  give  the  hit  direction  for  the  coronation, 
which  had  been  too  long  deferred;  In  about  an 
hour  after  his  departure,  he  returned  with  a  frown¬ 
ing  afpect,  knitting  his  brows,  biting  his  lips,  and 
exhibiting  all  the  figns  of  the  moft  violent  indig¬ 
nation.  After  fome  paule,  “  My  lords,  faid  he, 
what  puniihment  do  thofe  deferve,  who  have  con- 
fpirod  again.it  my  life?”  The  queftion  ftruck  the 
whole  council  with  filent  aftonifhment.  Flattings 
anfweied  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  “  That  whoever 
was  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  delerved  to  fuffer  the 
death  ol  a  traitor.”  Before  the  members  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  furprize,  he  made  bare  his 
left  arm,  which  was  withered,  and  prefenting  it  to 
the  council,  “  Behold,  faid  he,  what  that  for- 
cerefs,  my  brother's  wife,  and  the  accurfed  Shore, 
have  done  by  their  inchantments!  They  have  re¬ 
duced  this  arm  to  the  condition  in  which  you  fee  it; 
and  the  reft  of  my  body  mult  have  been  confumed 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  by  the  Angular  protection 
of  heaven,  their  infamous  practices  had  not  been 
difeovered.”  Mailings  could  not  avoid  exprefling 
his  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  information,  and 
obferved,  that  “  if  they  were  guilty,  they  delerved 
puniihment.”  “  How!”  cried  the  protector,  in  a 
furious  rage,  “  dolt  thou  anfwer  me  with  thy  ifs, 
as  though  I  had  forged  the  information?  I  tell  thee, 
they  have  conlpired  againlt  my  life,  and  thou  thy- 
lelf  art  one  of  the  accomplices.”  So  faying  he 
ftruck  upon  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  council  chamber  was  filled  with  armed 
men  :  then  turning  to  Haltings,  he  laid,  “  1  arrell 
thee  for  high-treafon.”  “Who,  me?  my  lord!” 
replied  that  nobleman  ;  “  Yes,  thee,  thou  traitor!’* 
exclaimed  the  protestor,  and  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  feized  by  the  foldiers.  At  the  lame  in- 
(lant,  lord  Stanley,  together  with  the  archbiftiop  of 
York,  and  the  bilhop  of  Ely  were  arrefted  ;  but  as 
tor  Haltings,  Richard  was  fo  bent  on  his  deitrudlion, 
that  he  fwore  he  would  not  dine  until  his  head 
Ihould  be  brought  him.  Fie  was  therefore  led  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  green,  before  the  chapel  of  the 
lower,  where,  after  a  hafty  confeftion  to  a  prieft, 
he  was  beheaded  on  a  logo!  timber  lying  upon  the 
green.  The  death  of  the  prifoners  at  Pontefract, 
and  that  of  Mailings,  exciting  no  infurredtion  among 
the  people,  Gloucefter  became  more  confident : 
he  threw,  oil  the  malk  of  diffunulation,  openly 
afpired  to  the  crown,  and  perpetrated  other  acts  of 
injultice  and  violence.  He  had  indeed  proceeded 
i  too  far  to  think  of  receding.  It  was  neceffary  for 
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him  to  perfeverc :  he  muft  either  perfevere  or  periih. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  in  council,  which  now  con¬ 
fided  wholly  of  Richard’s  creatures,  that  an  attempt 
iliould  be  made  to  obtain  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
his  favour.  Accordingly  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  livery  of  London,  were  aifembLed  by 
fummons  at  Guildhall ;  where  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  in  a  ftudied  harangue,  expatiated  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  concluded  with 
afking,  whether  they  would  have  that  prince  for 
their  king?  A  profound  filence  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  alfembly.  1  he  duke  repeated  the  j 
fame  queftion  :  the  fame  filence  enfued.  The 
mayor  defired  the  recorder  might  addrefs  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  being  confide  red  as  the  mouth  of  the  city. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  but  without  fuccefs. 

“  This  is  aftonifhing  obftiriacy,”  cried  the  duke; 

“  declare  your  fentiments  one  way  or  other.  I  de- 
“  mand  now,  in  plain  terms,  whether  you  will,  or 


not,  have  the  protedor  for  your  fovereign?”  Upon 
this  fome  hired  apprentices  fet  up  a  feeble  cry  of 
“  Lo"^liv.e  king  Richard.”  This  was  confuted 
as  a  iufficicnt  declaration  of  the  fentiments  of  the 
nation  ;  and  Buckingham  haflened  to  acquaint  the 
protector,  that  he  was  calied  upon  to  a  flu  me  the 
reins  of  government  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don:  adding,  ”  That  the  people  were  fo  much  de¬ 
termined  to  reject  the  pofterity  of  the  Jate  kino- 
that  it  his  highnels  would  not  accept  of  the  crown, 
tney  mull  turn  their  eyes  on  fome  other  perfon.” 
However,  with  a  genuine  hypocritical  reluctance, 
he  contented  to  comply  with  their  requefl,  and* 
yielding  to  the  earnefl-  perfuafions  of  Buckingham 
accepted  of  the  crown.  From  that  moment  he 
acted  as  legal  pofleffor  of  the  Englifh  throne,  while 
young  Edward  was  fcarcely  conlidered  as  a  nomi¬ 
nal  king. 


C  H  A 
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His  coronation — S/riflureS  on  bis  perjon — Conjectures  on 
death  of  the  duke  oj  Buckingham  —  Earl  of  Richmond 

and  arrives  on  thefixlh  of  Augiift  in  Milford  Haven _ 

character. 

A.  D.  lag?  T>  ICHARD  having  by  diflimula-  |j 
'  XV  tion,  and  murders  almotl  innu-  i  : 
merable,  accomplilhed  his  main  deflgn,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  England  and  France,  on  the  flxth 
of  July,  with  great  pomp  at  Weftminfler.  All  the 
peers  of  the  realm  were  prefent,  fearing  left  by  their 
abfence  they  fhould  incur  the  fufpicion  of  the  ty¬ 
rant,  who  was  now  become  the  object  of  a  general 
terror.  But  Mr.  Walpole,  from  the  great3  regu¬ 
larity  with  which  the  coronation  was  conducted,  and 
the  vaft  concourfe  of  nobility  with  which  it  was gra¬ 
ced,  infers,  that  the  election  of  Richard  to  the  throne 
could  not  be  an  unwelcome  revolution,  though  ac- 
complifhed  merely  by  violence.  It  is  here  neceflary 
toobferve  to  our  readers,  that  in  this  and  fucceed- 
ing  reigns,  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  produce  the 
teftimonies  of  various  Writers  to  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  of  contefted  facts  ;  feveral  of  thefe  are  known 
to  have  been  hired  partizans,  fuch  as  Smollet,  Mor¬ 
timer,  Montague,  and  others ;  but  where  differences 
of  opinion  are  laid  before  our  readers  ;  or  in  cafe 
we  in  our  turn  differ  from  other  hiftorians,  they 
know  their  privilege :  utrum  horum  mavis ;  “  take 
which  you  pleafe  of  them.”  We  do  not  pretend  j 
to  be  wifer  than  our  predeceflors,  our  only  boalt 
is  impartiality  and  integrity. 

One  of  the  firft  aCts  of  Richard’s  reign,  after  his 
coronation,  was  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  his 
ambition  the  two  young  princes*.  Various  have 
been  the  relations  refpeClirig  the  particulars  of  this 
horrid  aClion.  One  hiflorian  tells  us,  “  that 
Richard  ferit  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury, 
conflable  of  the  Tower,  to  put  the  princes  to  death, 
but  that  gentleman  refufed  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
infamous  office.  Richard  commanded  him  to  refign 


We  think  ourfelves  much  obliged  to  a  certain  nobleman, 
who  has  favoured  us  with  a  curious  inanufeript,  relating  to  this 
tranfadion  ;  but  not  having  been  able,  after  the  molt  diligent  | 

iearcii,  to  authenticate  the  fame  by  tire  lea  ft  corroborating  evidence,  | 

even  ot  a  circumllantial  kind  ;  vve  hope  his  Grace  will  excufe  our 
not  having  made  ufe  of  it,  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

We  alio  embrace  this  opportunity,  of  paying  the  tribute  of 
grateful  acknowledgments,  to  another  truly  honourable  perfonage, 
for  that  free  accefs,  which  we  have  at  all  times  been  allowed,  to 
both  his  cabinet  and  library  ;  nor  mull  we  omit  our  hearty  thanks 
tor  feveral  hints  we  have  received  from  ether  pcrfons.whofe  iude-  , 
nient  we  mail  ever  highly  clts^m.  6 


P.  VI. 

R  D  III. 

the  fuppofed  murder  of  his  two  nephews— Rebellion  and 
'nviled  to  England— makes  a  defeent  without  oppofition  ; 
The  battle  of  Bof worth,  in  which  Richard  is  J  lain— His 

the  government  to  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  for  one  nffiht 
only-  This  ruffian  chufing  three  affociares,  Slamr, 
Dighton,  and  Forefl,  came  in  the  night  time  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  the  young  princes  lay 
and  fending  in  the  aflaffins,  he  bid  them  execute 
their  commiffion,  while  he  himfelf  Laid  without. 

1  hey  found  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  in  a 
found  fleep  :  when  after  fuffocating  them  with  the 
bolflcr  and  pillows,  they  fhewed  their  naked  bodies 
to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the 
flair  foot,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of 
flones.  Thefe  circumftances  were  all  confefled  by 
the  acflors,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  were 
never  puniflied  for  the  bloody  deed.  The  bones 
of  the  princes  were  difeovered  in  1674,  and  were 
removed  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  Weftminfler- 
abbey,  where  they  were  interred  among  the  remains 
of  rhe  Englifh  monarchs.  A  monument  was  after¬ 
wards  ereded  to  their  memory.  Another  writer, 
of  whofe  integrity  we  have  a  very  high  opinion,  ob- 
ferves,  that  Richard,  to  obviate  all  fufpicion  of  be- 
[  ing  acccflary  to  this  tragical  feene,  made  a  tour 
through  feveral  counties,  under  pretence  of  re¬ 
forming  abufes  which  had  crept  into  government. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  excurfion,  the  two  princes -are 
faid  to  have  been  ftifled  in  the  Tower,  by  one 
Tyrrel,  a  notorious  aflaflin  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  two  princes  dif- 
appeared  about  this  time  ;  and  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  workmen  employed  in  repairing 
that  part  of  the  Tower,  found  the  bones  of  two 
Email  fkeletons,  which  were  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  as  the  remains  of  thofe  princes  who 
had  fullered  an  untimely  fate.  To  invalidate  thefe 
accounts,  though  taken  from  authentic  records, 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Eliftoric  Doubts,  obferves 
that  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  lord  Bacon,  confefs* 
that  many  queried,  whether  the  two  princes  were 
murdered  in  Richard’s  days  or  not.  On  which  he 
demands,  “  If  they  were  not  deftroyed  in  Richard’s 
days,  in  whofe  days  were  they  murdered  ?  Who 
will  tell  me,  that  Henry  VII.  did  not  find  the 
eldcft,  at  leafl,  prifoner  in  the  Tower?  And  if  he 
did,  what  was  there  in  Henry’s  nature  or  character 
to  prevent  our  furmifes  going  farther?  If  they  were 
put  to  death  at  the  time  fixed  by  More,  Richard 
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xnuft  have  aCted  from  the  wantonnels  of  cruelty  . 
for  his  throne  then  appeared  to  be  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  quiet.  By  the 
roll  of  parchment  which  baftardized  Edward  V.  it 
appears  he  was  then  alive,  though  it  was  feven 
months  after  the  time  aifigned  by  More  for  his 
murder,  and  it  feems  more  than  probable,  that  it 
was  one  of  thofe  princes,  who  alterwards  endea¬ 
voured  to  obtain  the  crown,  and  was  called  Perkin 
Warbeck.  The  two  fkeletons  found  in  the  Tower, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  no  marks  to  afcer- 
tain  the  time  of  their  interment,  can  furely^be  no 
proof  of  the  contrary.”  “  It  is  probable,  fays 
another  author,  “  that  Edward  V.  walked  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard.”  Indeed,  in  the  coronation 
roll  is  an  entry  of  the  robes  prepared  on  this  occa- 
lion,  which  were  extremely  fplendid,  and  appear  to 
be  the  trappings  of  a  cavalcade,  and  not  lor  the  ufe 
of  aprifoner  :  and  this  prince,  all  agree,  was  at  firft 
treated  by  the  tyrant  with  great  indulgence  and 
refpeCL 

Not  lefs  various  and  jarring  are  the  fentiments 
of  moderns  relating  to  the  perfon  of  Richard.  He 
Avas  formerly  reprefented  as  a  little,  crooked,  wi¬ 
thered,  hump-backed  monfter,  who  remained  two 
years  in  his  mother’s  womb,  and  at  laft  born  with 
teeth,  and  hair  on  his  Ihoulders,  to  intimate  how 
careful  Providence  was  when  he  formed  a  tyrant; 
to  give  due  warning  of  what  was  to  be  expected. 

"  Yet  thefe  portents,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  Cf  were 
far  from  prognofticating  a  tyrant  ;  for  this  plain 
reafon,  that  other  tyrants  have  been  born  without 
them.  Who  was  handfomer  than  Alexander,  Au- 
gu flus,  or  Lewis  XIV.  yet  who  ever  commanded  the 
lpilling  of  more  human  blood  ?”  The  truth  feems 
to  be,  'that  Richard  ,  who  was  fiender,  and  not  tall, 
had  one  fiioulder  higher  than  the  other  ;  a  defeCt 
eafily  fwelled  by  the  magnifying  glalles  of  party, 
the  diftance  of  time,  and  the  amplification  of  tra¬ 
dition,  into  fhocking  deformity.  The  old  countefs 
of  Defmond,  who  had  danced  with  Richard,  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  was  the  handfomeft  man  in  the 
room,  except  his  brother  Edward;  and  John  Rous, 
the  antiquary  ol  Warw  ickfhire,  who  faw  Richard  at 
Warwick,  defcribing  his  perfon,  mentions  no  other 
defeft  than  the  inequality  of  his  Ihoulders ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  vigour  and  activity  ivith  which  he  exerted 
h'imfelf  in  battle,  are  an  evident  proof  of  his  being 
pofiefied  of  that  bodily  firength,  which  is  never  the 
lot  of  perfons  much  deformed. 

Richard  in  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  through  the 
country,  refided  fome  time  at  Gloucefter,  which  he 
affeCted  to  favour,  as  the  place  from  whence  he 
derived  his  title.  He  was  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  thinking  no  reward  adequate  to 
his  late  fervices,  Avas  become  fo  infolent,  that  the 
king  determined  to  humble  his  pride,  and  he  re¬ 
tired  in  difguft  to  his  cafile  of  Brecknock.  During 
his  journey,  Richard  adminiftered  juftice  with  great 
impartiality ;  and  by  an  alliduous  application  to  the 
intereft  ol  his  fubje<fis,feemed  defirous  of  wiping  off 
the  ftain  his  character  had  contraded,from  the  bloody 
meafures  by  which  he  afeended  the  throne.  From 
Gloucefier  he  repaired  to  York,  where  he  had  the 
pleafure  of  receiving  Geoffrey  de  Safiola,  ambaifa- 
dor  from  Spain,  whom  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had 
fent  on  purpofe  to  renew  the  alliance  between 
Cafiile  and  England.  He  was  fo  pleafed  to  find 
himfelf  acknowl edged  by  that  princefs,  that  he 
knighted  the  ambalfador,  and  fent  very  refpedful 
letters  to  their  Catholic  majefiies,  and  even  to  their 
nfinifters.  In  this  interval,  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  raifed  a  rebellion  againft  Richard,  aflifted  by 
Moreton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  a  perfon  of  lingular  pene¬ 
tration  and  addrefs.  I  hey  agreed  to  declare  for 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  Ihould  marry 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  Ly  this 
alliance  unite  the  interefts  of  both  houfes  in  his  fa¬ 


vour.  They  communicated  their  fcheme  to  the 
old  countefs  of  Richmond,  and  the  queen  dowager, 
who  ftill  continued  in  the  fanCtuary  of  Wefiminber. 
Both  thefe  princeffes  approving  the  propofal,  a 
friend Ih ip  Avas  efiablifhed  between  them  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  each  began  to  engage 
their  adherents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Richmond  difpatched  two  meffengers 
to  her  fon  in  Brittany,  to  acquaint  him  Avith  the 
meafures  that  had  been  entered  into  in  his  favour, 
and  the  terms  on  which  he  was  invited  to  England. 

In  confequence  of  this  advice,  he  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Brittany,  and  related  the  particulars  of  the 
plan  to  the  duke,  Avho  promifed  his  concurrence 
and  fupport.  He  then  fent  letters  to  his  mother 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  informing  them  of 
the  progrefs  he  had  made,  and  defiring  they  would 
prepare  for  his  reception  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  Thefe  fucceffes  animated  the  refolution 
of  the  confederates,  who  refpeCtively  began  to  exert 
their  potver  and  influence  in  promoting  the  main 
defign.  Richard  fufpeCting  that  fome  plot  was 
forming  againft  him,  advanced  from  York  towards 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  giving  out  orders  for 
the  troops  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march  on  the  firft 
notice.  He  then  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  at  the  head 
of  this  confpiracv,  enjoining  his  attendance  at  court; 
but  inftead  of  obeying  the  order,  he  collected  his 
forces,  and  retired  to  the  weftern  provinces,  where 
he  expeCted  to  be  joined  by  the  reft  of  the  confede¬ 
racy.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  Avhich 
Buckingham  had  made  in  fo  ibort  a  time,  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  in  queft  of  the  duke,  and  engage  him 
before  he  fhould  be  reinforced  ;  but  an  unfore- 
feen  accident  kept  them  afunder.  Buckingham 
had  advanced  by  hafty  marches,  to  the  fide  of 
the  Severn,  in  order  to  join  his  friends  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Dorfet,  but  the  river  had 
overflowed  its  banks  to  fuch  an  extent,  that,  for  fix 
days,  he  could  neither  pafs  the  ftream,  nor  find  fub- 
fiftence  where  he  had  encamped.  His  men, 
alarmed  with  fuperftitious  terrors  at  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  event,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftreffed  for 
want  of  provifions,  abandoned  their  camp,  and 
Buckingham  in  a  few  days  was  left  Avith  only  one 
fervant,  who  was  faithful  enough  to  attend  his 
mafter  in  diftrefs.  He  had  now  no  other  refource 
than  that  of  concealment,  there  expe&ing  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  or  fome  other  ac¬ 
cident  might  occafion  a  revolution  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  forlorn  he  fled,  difguifed  in  the  habit 
of  a  peafant,  to  the  houfe  of  one  Bannifter,  a  crea¬ 
ture  Avho  had  fubfifted  on  his  bounty,  and  been 
raifed  by  him  to  a  moderate  eftate  near  Shrewfbury. 
But  this  ungrateful  wretch  betrayed  him  to  the 
ftieriff  of  Shropfhire,  who  conducted  him  to 
Salilbury,  where  he  Avas  beheaded  without  form  of 
trial.  His  friends,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  this 
difafter,  concealed  themfelves  in  different  retreats, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  adherents  palled  over  to 
Brittany. 

Richard  being  thus  unexpectedly  A  D  „ 
fuccefsful,  he  facrificed  a  great  num-  * 
ber  of  vidims  to  his  cruelty  and  ambition ;  but  to 
attach  lord  Stanley,  huiband  to  the  countefs  of 
Richmond,  more  firmly  to  his  intereft,  he  created 
him  lord  high  conftablc  of  England.  During  thefe 
transactions  Richmond  received  fecret  alfurances 
from  feveral  noblemen,  that  he  might  rely  on  their 
fupport,  whenever  they  ftiould  find  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  againft  Richard  r  and  among 
thefe  was  the  lord  Stanley,  Avho  was  fo  much  fuf- 
petted  by  the  king,  that  he  could  not  obtain  leave, 
to  retire  into  the  country,  Avithout  leaving  his  Ion, 
at  court  as  an  hoftage'.  As  Richard  knew  that  the 
earl  of  Richmond  could  be  onlf  formidable  from 
his  projected  marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
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he  refolved  to  make  her  his  own  confort.  This 
could  not  be  effected  without  the  removal  of  his 
prefent  wife,  and  prevailing  on  the  pope  to  grant  a 
difpenfation  for  an  inceftuous  marriage.  He  there¬ 
fore  began  the  execution  of  this  ftrange  project,  by 
making  large  offers  to  the  ■queen-dowager,  and 
confirming  the  fame  by  a  folemn  oath,  taken  at  an 
alfembly  of  the  lords  fpiritualand  temporal.  Al¬ 
lured  by  thefe  offers,  the  queen  left  the  fandtuairy 
and  repaired  to  court  with  her  five  daughters, 
where  they  were  gracioufly  received.  Having,  as 
he  imagined,  accomplifhed  the  moft  arduous  part 
of  his  plan,  Richard  concerted  means  for  the 
removal  of  his  wife,  w  ho  had  borne  him  only  one 
fon,  who  died  about  this  time,-  and  lhe  herfelf, 
being  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  foon  followed 
him.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  wed  his  niece 
Elizabeth  ;  but  fhe  received  his  addreffes  with 
horror,  and  begged  he  would  ever  defift  from  the 
dilagreeable  fubjeCt:  however,  he  did  not  defpair 
of  overcoming  her  antipathy,  though  he  deferred 
his  deiign,  thinking  it  impolitic  to  force  her  incli¬ 
nations.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  exiles  flocked 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in  Brittany,  and  folicired 
him  to  haficn  his  attempt  for  an  invafion,  in  order 
to- prevent  Richard’s  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  w'hich  would  prove  fatal  to  all  their 
hopes.  The  earl,  fenfible  of  the  urgent  neceflity 
of  this  attempt,  without  delay  efcaped  into  France, 
dreading  the  treachery  of  Peter  Landais,  the 
duke  of  Brittany’s  fecretary,  who  had  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  Richard  for  betraying  him, 
where  Charles  VIII.  who  after  the  death  of  his 
father  Lewis  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  afforded 
him  countenance  and  protection  ;  and  being,  as 
ufual,  defirous  of  railing  difturbances  in  England, 
fecrctly  encouraged  the  earl  in  collecting  troops  for 
his  enterprize  againfi  that  kingdom.  The  earl  of 
Oxford,  who  on  his  being  fufpected  by  Richard 
had  been  confined,  now  made  his  efcape,  and 
joining  Henry,  animated  him  to  make  the  attempt 
with  all  poflible  expedition.  They  alfo  informed 
him,  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Richard 
had  brought  upon  him  a  general  odium,  and  that 
he  could  not  poliibly  land  more  opportunely,  than 
at  a  time  when  the  tyrant  had  made  no  prepara¬ 
tions  for  oppofing  his  defcent. 

Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  Henry  haftened 
his  departure ;  and  embarking  with  his  forces, 
confifting  of  about  fix  thoufand  men,  at  Harfleur, 
on  the  lall  day  of  July,  he  landed  without  op- 
A  D  c  pofition  at  Milford-Haven,  in  Wales, 
on  the  feventh  of  Auguft.  He  had 
directed  his  courfe  thither,  in  hopes  that  the  Welch, 
who  confidered  him  as  their  countryman,  and  had 
already  been  prepoffeffed  by  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  in  favour  of  his  caufe,  would  join  his  ftandard, 
and  enable  him  to  make  head  againfi  the  ufurper. 
From  Milford-Haven  the  earl  proceeded  to  Haver- 
ford,  where  he  was  received  with  great  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy,  and  fet  out  for  Shrewfbury,  in¬ 
tending  to  pais  the  Severn.  Stanley,  and  his 
brother  Sir  William,  had  raifed  a  body  of  five 
thoufand  men,  under  pretence  of  ferving  Richard, 
and  they  advanced  to  Litchfield,  as  if  they  in¬ 
tended  oppofition  to  the  invader  ;  but  Sir  William 
had  a  private  conference  with  Henry,  whom  he 
aiTured  of  his  brother’s  affiftance,  as  foon  as  he 
could  act  with  any  profpecfl:  of  fafety  to  his  fon, 
whom  the  tyrant  full  detained  as  an  hofiage. 
Richard,  not  knowing  where  his  enemy  would 
land,  had  affembled  his  forces,  and  fixed  his  poft 
at  Nottingham,  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  having  received  advice  that  the  earl  intended 
to  march  to  London,  determined  to  attack  him  in 
his  rout  ;  and  with  this  view  encamped  between 
Leicefier  and  Coventry.  Having  granted  corn- 
millions,  empowering  perfons  in  the  different 
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counties  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  he  propofed,  on  the 
firft  alarm,  to  march  to  the  place  expofed  to 
danger.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas,  were  entrufted  with  this  authority  in 
Wales  ;  but  the  former  made  a  feeble  oppofition  ' 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  latter  imme¬ 
diately  deferted  to  him.  Henry,  on  his  ad¬ 
vancing,  was  joined  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  with 
all  the  vaffals  of  the  family  of  Shrewlbury  ;  by 
Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  arid  Sir  Thomas  Bouchier, 
with  their  friends  ;  and  the  perfons  of  uiftineftion 
who  appeared  in  his  camp,  afforded  him  a  favour¬ 
able  omen  of  future  fucccfs.  The  earl  now  drew 
near  to  Litchfield,  from  whence  the  lord  Stanley 
retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  poll  at  Ather- 
flone  ;  and  Henry,  having  preconcerted  affairs 
with  the  two  brothers,  proceeded  to  Leicefier, 
where  he  propofed  to  hazard  a  decifive  engage¬ 
ment  ;  but  hearing  that  Richard  had  advanced 
from  that  town  with  the  fame  defign,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  meet  him  in  the  midway. 

The  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other  at 
Bofworth,  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  Auguft.  The 
king’s  army  confified  of  twelve  thoufand  men. 
Henry  was  at  the  head  of  fix  thoufand.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  commanded  the  van-guard  ;  Richard 
took  poft  in  the  center,  with  his  crown  on  his 
head,  either  as  a  mark  of  diftindlion,  or  to  remind 
his  troops  that  he  was  fighting  for  a  kingdom. 
The  earl  of  Richmond  likewife  drew  up  his  troops 
in  two  lines ;  the  firft  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  the  fecond  by  himfelf  in  perfon. 
Stanley,  who  had  quitted  Atherftone,  took  up  his 
ftation  in  a  piece  of  ground  fronting  the  fpace 
between  the  two  armies,  with  four  thoufand  men  ; 
while  his  brother.  Sir  William,  with  three  thoufand, 
flood  facing  him.  Richard  had  too  much  fagacity 
not  to  difeover  their  intentions  by  this  pofition ; 
but  kept  the  fecret  from  his  own  men,  for  fear  of 
difeouraging  them:  however,  he  fent  orders  to 
lord  Stanley  to  join  his  army  immediately  ;  to- 
which  he  only  anfwered,  that  he  would  come  when 
it  was  convenient.  This  ambiguous  reply  fo  en¬ 
raged  the  king,  that  he  would  have  ftruck  off  the 
head  of  Stanley’s  fon,  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  his  purpofe  by  his  eagernefs  to  begin  the 
battle,  and  the  remonftrances  of  his  generals,  who 
reprefented  to  him,  that  fuch  a  cruel  ad  could  be 
attended  with  no  advantage,  and  would  certainly 
provoke  the  two  Stanleys  to  join  the  enemy,  whole 
intention  at  prefeni  might  be  to  remain  neuter,  at 
leaft  till  they  fhould  perceive  which  fide  was  moft 
likely  to  prevail.  The  two  leaders  having  ha¬ 
rangued  their  troops,  the  earl  of  Richmond  made 
a  motion  to  the  left,  in  order  to  avoid  a  morafs 
that  divided  the  two  armies ;  by  which  movement 
he  not  only  fecured  his  right  flank,  but  obtained 
the  advantage  of  having  the  fun  in  his  back.  The 
trumpets  now  founded  a  charge.  The  battle  began 
with  a  general  difeharge  of  arrows,  and  the  royal 
army  advanced  to  clofe  combat.  The  lord  Stanley 
perceiving  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  extended  his 
line  in  order  to  furround  the  enemy,  did  not  give 
him  time  to  execute  his  defign,  by  fuddcnly  poll¬ 
ing  himfelf  on  the  right  of  Richmond’s  line,  in 
order  to  receive  the  front  of  the  king’s  firft  line. 
This  motion  caufing  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  halt 
to  clofe  his  files,  which  had  been  too  much  opened 
by  the  extenfion  of  the  lines,  occafioned  a  few 
folemn  paufes.  But  foon  after,  both  fides  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  an  equality,  the  battle  con¬ 
tinued  with  equal  ardour.  Richard,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  troops  by  perfonal  valour,  galloped 
to  the  front  of  the  firft  line:  there  obferving  his 
brave  competitor,  who  had  quitted  his  ftation  with 
the  fame  defign,  he  couched  his  lance,  and  clapping 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  fought  with  great  eagernefs  to 
engage  with  him,  in  hopes  that  either  Henry’s 
3  U  death 
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death  or  his  own,  would  decide  the  victory.  He 
killed  with  his  own  hands  Sir  William  Brandon, 
the  earl’s  ftandard-bearer,  and  difmounted  Sir  John 
Cheyney.  As  Richard  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  rival,  Stanley 
fell  upon  the  flank  of  Richard’s  line,  driving  the 
right  wing  back  upon  the  center  ;  while  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  commanded  a  feparate  body, 
Rood  wholly  inactive.  Norfolk,  however,  charged 
his  numerous  affailanfs  with  more  fury  than  ever, 
and  a  dreadful  carnage  enfued.  But  the  battle 
was  no  longer  fought  upon  equal  terms  ;  the  royal 
forces  were  intimidated  by  the  defertion  of  Stanley 
and  his  brother,  while  it  infpired  Henry’s  army 
■with  unufual  courage.  Senfible  of  his  defperate 
iituation,  the  furious  tyrant  threw  his  eyes  around 
the  field  ;  and  difeovering  his  rival  at  no  great 
diftance,  he  foon  opened  himfelf  a  paffage  to  the 
fpot,  where  Henry  coolly  intrepid,  fought  in 
perfon.  He  called  aloud  to  him  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  treaton,  and  rebellious  invafion  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Henry  declined  not  the  combat ;  but  the 
two  champions  for  a  crown  were  hardly  engaged, 
when  Sir  William  Stanley,  breaking  in  with  his 
troops,  furrounded  Richard,  who  after  performing 
the  molt  aftonilhing  ads  of  valour,  fell,  covered 
with  wounds,  in  the  midft  of  thole  he  had  (lain. 
In  this  battle  about  four  thoufand  of  the  king’s 
army  perilhed ;  among  whom  were  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  lord  Ferrers  of  Charltey,  Sir  Robert 
Brackenburg,  Sir  Robert  Piercy,  and  Sir  Richard 
Ratcliff;  while  the  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  vidors 
was  about  one  hundred  men,  of  whom  Sir  William 
Brandon  was  the  moll  confiderable.  The  earl  ot 
Northumberland  furrendered  himfelf  a  prifoner, 
and  obtained  a  pardon  ;  the  earl  of  Surry  was  fent 
to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  afterwards  releafed  ; 
but  Catefby,  the  infamous  tool  of  Richard,  was 
beheaded  the  next  day  at  Leicefter.  Alter  the  en¬ 
gagement,  Richmond  devoutly  acknowledged  the 
interpofing  hand  of  Providence  ;  then  repairing  to 
an  eminence,  he  applauded  the  foldiers  for  their 
gallant  behaviour,  and  promifed  them  ample  re¬ 
wards  for  their  Cervices.  Richard’s  crown  being 
found  among  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  was  by  lord 
Stanley  placed  upon  the  head  of  Henry,  upon 
which  the  whole  army  faluted  him  as  king.  The 
body  of  the  tyrant  was  found  among  the  dead, 
befmeared  with  blood  ;  and  being  thrown  carelefsly 
on  the  back  of  a  horfe,  was  thus  carried  to 

Leicefter,  where,  afeer  having  been  expofed  two 
days,  and  treated  with  great  indignity,  it  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey-Friars,  in  a  private 
manner ;  but  Henry,  in  refpedt  to  his  former 

dignity,  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  placed  over  his 
grave. 

Thus  was  England  delivered  from  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  cruel,  unrelenting  tyrant,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years  and  two  months,  who  was  flam  in 
the  battle  of  Bofworth,  which  was  fought  the 

twenty- fecond  of  Auguft.  He  was  the  laft  of 

the  Anjouvin  race,  furnamed  Plantagenet,  who  had 
fat  on  the  Englifti  throne  for  the  fpace  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years ;  and  with  his  death  clofed 
the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  after  raging  near  thirty  years,  and  in 
which  above  one  hundred  thoufand  Englifhmen 


l  had  perilhed,  with  a  great  number  of  princes  of 
the  two  houfes.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an 
original  painting  of  Richard  III.  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Kenlington.  The  fancy  at  rop,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  painting  upon  glafs,  alludes  to  a  ftory  in 
this  king’s  reign,  of  Mr.  Collingborn,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  executed  for  a  rhime  (Paid  to  be 
wrote  by  him) 

The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  the  dog, 

'  Rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 

This  king’s  device  being  a  white  boar,  and  Henry 
VII.  a  dragon :  at  the  bottom  is  reprefented  a 
dragon  overcoming  a  boar  :  the  dragon  was  the 
enfign  of  Cadwallader,  the  laft  king  of  Britain, 
faid  to  be  the  anceftor  of  Henry  VII. 

Richard  was  married  to  Anne,  fecond  daughter 
of  Richard  Nevil,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  ; 
fhe  died,  as  fome  hiftorians  have  fuppofed,  ,of 
poifon,  given  her  by  her  hufband.  By  this  lady 
he  had  one  fon,  whom  he  created  prince  of  Wales, 
and  who  died  a  little  before  his  mother.  He 
had  likewife  two  illegitimate  children,  John  of 
Gloucefter,  and  Catherine,  married  to  William, 
earl  of  Huntingdon. 

.  4  .  •'  . 

Char  a  Her  of  Richard  III. 

His  ftature  was  of  the  middle  fize ;  his  afpedt 
cloudy,  fevere,  and  forbidding  ;  one  of  his  arms 
was  withered,  and  one  fhoulder  higher  than  the 
other;  whence  he  acquired  the  nick-name  of 
Crook-back  Richard.  It  mull  be  owned  he  had 
great  perfonal  courage;  an  uncommon  degree  of 
fagacity  ;  nor  lefs  of  the  moft  daring  ambition  ; 
and,  where  his  own  intereft  was  not  concerned, 
he  caufed  juftice  to  be  exa&ly  adminiftered.  Yet, 
he  was  much  more  deformed  in  the  qualities  of 
his  mind,  than  in  the  members  of  his  body,  being 
dellitute  of  every  focial  quality,  every  generous 
fentiment  of  humanity ;  no  law  of  nature,  no  tie 
of  confanguinity,  could  reftrain  the  violence  of 
his  boundlefs  ambition,  which  feemed  to  engrofs 
his  whole  foul,  and  to  ftifle  every  emotion  of  con- 
fcience.  Some  modern  hiftorians,  from  a  ddire 
of  appearing  fingular,  have  laboured  to  varnifh 
over  the  juft  chara&eriftical  difplay  of  this  reign. 
They  may  talk  of  his  juftice,  piety,  moderation, 
wife  regulations,  and  falutary  laws  ;  but  alter  the 
moft  candid  allowances,  confiftent  with  hiftoric 
juftice,  which  could  reafonably  be  granted,  we 
leave  every  impartial  reader  to  judge,  whether 
any  one  of  thofe  principles  really  influenced  one 
action  of  his  life,  or,  whether  he  ever  pra&ifed 
a  gocrd  deed,  from  the  only  motive  intrinfically 
meritorious,  the  love  of  doing  good.  For  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  we  do  not  wifh  Richard  1 
to  be  a  monfter  ;  nor,  for  the  honour  of  impar¬ 
tiality,  equally  efteemed,  can  we  proftitute  the 
pencil  of  heaven-born  truth.  Let  us  ftrip  Richard 
of  the  obloquy  thrown  upon  him  by  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  Henry  VII.  ftill  it  will  be  too  evident 
from  this  fliort  hiftory  of  his  reign,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  moft  cruel,  treacherous,  and  blood- 
thirfty  tyrants,  that  ever  difgraced  the  Englilh 
throne. 
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an  TTENRY,  having  given  orders 

A*  *  *4  5*  JTX  concerning  the  difpofal  and 
march  of  his  army,  fen  out  for  London,  which 
he  entered  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  Auguft, 
amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
confidered  him  as  the  aufpicious  vidtor  over  a  cruel 
tyrant,  whole  union  with  the  fair  Elizabeth  would 
put  a  final  period  to  all  animofity  between  the  two 
roles,  which  had  fo  long  manured  the  kingdom 
with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  The  root  of 
Henry’s  family  was  John  of  Ghent,  earl  of  Lan- 
cafier,  fourth  fon  to  Edward  III.  That  prince  was 
thrice  married  ;  firft,  to  Blanche  of  Lancafter,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  Philippa,  married  to 
John,  king  of  Portugal ;  and  Elizabeth,  efpoufed 
to  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter;  and  a  fon,  who 
afterwards  afcended  the  throne  by  the  name  of 
Henry  IV,  and  whofe  male  defcendants  became  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  VI.  fecondly,  to 
Conftarxe,  princefs  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  who  bore 
him  one  daughter,  married  to  the  king  of  Cafiile  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  Catherine,  widow  of  Sir  Otter 
Sw inford.  This  lady  had  for  fome  years  before 
her  marriage  lived  with  John  of  Ghent  as  his 
miftrefs,  and  during  that  interval  bore  him  four 
children ;  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet ;  Henry 
Beaufort,  cardinal  of  Winchefier ;  Thomas  Beau¬ 
fort,  duke  of  Exeter ;  and  Joan  Beaufort,  countefs 
of  Weftmoreland.  Thefe  children  were  afterward 
legitimated  by  the  fame  parliament,  which  excluded 
them  from  the  throne.  John  Beaufort  left  a  fon 
called  by  his  own  name,  who  enjoyed  his  title  of 
duke  of  Somerfet.  The  latter  had  only  one 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  who  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  duke  of  Richmond,  whofe  eldeft  fon  was 
Henry  VII.  This  prince  was  the  foie  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter;  and  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  he  united  in  his  pofterity  the  titles 
of  the  two  rival  families.  He  had  early  imbibed 
an  antipathy  to  the  Yorkifts,  which  neither  expe¬ 
rience  nor  time  were  ever  able  to  efface ;  and  his 
jealoufy  induced  him  to  commit  to  the  Tower  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  then  only  ten  years  of  age. 
When  arrived  at  London,  he  proceeded  direcftly  to 
St.  Paul’s,  in  which  church  he  offered  up  the 
ftandard  he  had  taken,  and  after  divine  fervice, 
repaired  to  his  lodgings  at  the  bifhop’s  palace  ; 
where,  in  a  few  days,  he  affembled  a  council  of  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  London,  and 
folemnly  renewed  the  oath  he  had  formerly  taken, 
to  marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  His  coronation 
was  now  fixed  for  the  thirtieth  of  October.  In  the 
interval,  while  neceffary  preparations  were  making, 


an  epidemical  diftemper  broke  out  in  London. 
This  dreadful  difeafe,  which  fwept  away  many 
thoufands,  was,  from  the  fymptoms  attending  it, 
called  the  Sweating  Sicknefs,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  firft  time  it  ever  appeared  in  the  wxrld.  The 
patient  commonly  died,  or  recovered  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  after  it  had  for  a  few  weeks  exerted 
its  fury,  it  began  to  abate,  either  from  the  alteration 
of  the  air,  or  from  a  proper  antidote  having  been 
difeovered.  The  confufion  this  malignant  fever 
occaiioned  delayed  the  ceremony ;  and  Henry  em¬ 
ployed  the  interval  in  rewarding  the  fervices  of  his 
faithful  adherents.  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  made  conftable  of  the  Tower  ;  Jafper,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  uncle  to  the  king,  alfo  his  tutor  and 
guardian,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford  ;  the  lord 
Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Edward  Courtenay, 
earl  of  Devonlhire.  The  alarming  diftemper  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  ceafed,  the  crown  was  placed  on 
Henry’s  head  by  cardinal  Bouchier,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  to  augment  the  fplendor  of  this 
ceremony,  he  inftituted  a  body  guard,  confiding  of 
fifty  archers,  called  yeomen,  under  the  command 
of  a  captain,  to  be  always  in  attendance  on  his 
perfon.  But  left  the  people  fliould  conftrue  this  a 
mark  of  jealoufy,  which  feemed  to  intimate  a  diffi¬ 
dence  of  his  fubjedts,  he  declared  the  inftitution 
perpetual. 

Eight  days  after  the  coronation,  the  parliament 
met  on  the  feventh  of  November  at  Weftminfter, 
and  the  king  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
adl  of  fettlement  agreeable  to  himfelf.  Yet  he 
feemed  to  have  entertained  fome  doubt,  on  what 
claim  it  was  beft  for  him  to  found  his  pretenfions. 
In  his  firft  fpeech,  he  mentioned  his  juft  title  by 
hereditary  right ;  but  left  that  fliould  be  infuffi- 
cient,  he  added  his  claim  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  who  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies ;  but  as  this  might  look  like  affuming  a 
right  by  conqueft,  he  enfured  to  the  people  the 
enjoyment  of  their  former  properties  and  poffef- 
fions.  The  parliament  having  enaefted,  “that  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  fliould  reft,  remain,  and 
abide  in  him,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,”  they 
next  reverfed  the  fentence  of  attainder  that  had 
been  denounced  againft  Henry  and  his  adherents, 
and  palled  the  fame  againft  the  late  king,  under 
the  name  of  Richard,  and  his  principal  partizans. 
Thefe  confifcations  produced  fuch  large  fums,  as 
to  obviate  the  neceffity  of  any  application  to  this 
parliament  for  granting  a  fubfidy.  Henry  was  not 
perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  the  fandtion  of  his  title  by 
parliament ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  applied 
to  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of  it ;  and  as 
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the  court  of  Rome  readily  laid  hold  of  every 
opportunity  of  extending  its  influence.  Innocent 
VIII.  made  no  fcruple  of  granting  a  bull,  in  which 
all  Henry’s  titles  by  fucceflion,  marriage,  conquert, 
and  the  choice  of  parliament,  are  enumerated  : 
excommunication  was  pronounced  alfo  again!!  all 
who  fhould  oppofe  his  prefent  pofleflion,  or  his 
heirs  in  their  future  fucceflion  to  the  crown. 
Having  thus  gratified  his  ambition  and  avarice, 
the  king  publilhed  a  free  pardon  to  all  thofe  who 
had  taken  up  arms,  on  condition  of  their  fub- 
mittingto  his  government  within  a  limited  time  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  great  numbers  quitted 
their  fanCtuaries,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 
This  adt  of  clemency  tended  greatly  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  introduce  peace  and 
harmony  among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  On 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  John  Morton  and 
Richard  Fox  were  admitted  members  of  the  privy- 
council  ;  the  former  of  whom  fucceeded  cardinal 
Bouchier  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury ;  the  latter  was 
made  keeper  of  the  privy  feal  :  and  thefe  prelates, 
in  conjunction  with  Ufewick,  the  king’s  chaplain, 
maintained  a  very  powerful  influence  atthe  helm  of 
flate.  He  likewise  bellowed  favours  and  honours 
on  feme  of  his  particular  friends.  Edward  Stafford, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  eldeff  fon,  was  reffored 
both  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  and  to  his 
fortune.  This  proceeded  from  Henry’s  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  Buckingham,  who  had  firff 
formed  the  plan  of  his  advancement,  and  had 
mt.de  way  for  that  great  event  by  his  own  ruin. 
Chandos  of  Brittany  was  made  earl  of  Bath  ;  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby,  lord  Broke;  and  Sir  Giles 
Daubeny,  iord  Daubeny. 

\  n  Henry  now  found  it  neceflary  to 

•  fulfil  his  promife,  by  marrying  the 
.princefs  Elizabeth.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated 
at  London  with  fuch  demonftration  of  joy  as  dif- 
gufted  him,  who  conlidered  thofe  expreflions  of  po¬ 
pular  fatisfacflion  as  fo  many  marks  of  affedtion  to 
the  houfe  of  York.  The  fufpicions  which  arofe  on 
this  occafion,  made  him  conceive  the  utmofl:  aver- 
fion  to  the  queen,  and  diffurbed  his  tranquillity 
during  his  whole  reign.  His  confort,  though  vir¬ 
tuous,  amiable,  and  perfectly  obfequious,  was  con- 
ftantly  treated  by  him  with  the  utmofl:  coldnefs,  and 
feldom  met  with  a  proper  turn  of  tendernefs,  or 
even  of  complaifance  ;  the  malignant  ideas  of  fac¬ 
tion,  in  his  lullen  mind,  prevailing  over  every  fen- 
timent  of  conjugal  affedtion.  Indeed,  he  always 
difeovered  a  lupercilious  difpofition  towards  the 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  York,  many  of  whom  felt 
the  dire  effects  of  his  invincible  antipathy.  After 
the  ceremony  of  his  nuptials,  the  king  made  a  pro- 
grefs  into  the  northern  counties,  where  Richard  had 
many  firm  adherents,  in  order  to  remove  their 
prejudices  by  his  prefence  and  converfation.  He 
P 'a fled  his  Eafter  at  Lincoln  ;  and  during  his  reli- 
dence  in  that  place,  information  was  fent  him,  that 
vifeount  Lovel, ,  with  Sir  Humphry  Stafford,  and 
his  brother  Thomas,  had  privately  left  their  fanc- 
tuaryat  Colchefter;  but  regardlefs  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  proceeded  to  York,  at  which  place  he  was 
informed,  that  the  Staffords  were  approaching  to 
invert  the  city  of  Worcefter,  and  that  Lovel,  at°the 
head  of  three  or  tour  thoufand  men,  was  advancing 
to  lurprize  him  in  York.  This  information 
alarmed,  but  did  not  intimidate  Henry,  who  hav¬ 
ing  iffited  orders  for  levying  troops  in  the  county 
ot  ork,  luch  was  the  luccefs  of  his  officers,  that  in 
a  Ihort  time  they  raifed  a  body  of  three  thoufand 
men,  the  command  ot  whom  was  conferred  on  the 
duke  or  Bedtord.  This  nobleman  was  exprefsly 
commanded,  not  to  approach  too  near  the  enemy  ; 
but  to  try  every  lenient  method,  in  order  to  dif- 
perfe  them;  particularly,  topublifh  a  pardon  in  the 
king  s  name,  to  all  who  fhould  lay  down  their 


arms  and  fubmit.  This  expedient  fucceeded  to 
Henry’s  with,  having  had  a  greater  effect  on  the 
commander,  than  on  his  followers  ;  for  Lovel, 
through  fear  of  being  deferted  by  his  troops,  re¬ 
tired  alone  into  Lancafhire,  where  he  lay  fome  time 
concealed ;  and  then  eroding  the  fea,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy.  The  two  Staf¬ 
fords,  when  informed  of  this  mifearriage,  raifed  the 
liege  of  Worcefter,  and  took  fandtuary  in  the  church 
of  Colnham;  but  it  appearing  that  the  privileges  of 
that  place  did  not  extend  to  treafonable  offences, 
they  were  taken  thence  by  force.  Humphry  was 
foon  after  executed  at  Tyburn,  but  the  younger 
brother  obtained  a  pardon,  in  confideration  of  his, 
youth,  and  his  plea  of  having  been  miffed  by  his 
brother.  The  fuppreflion  of  this  rebellion  was 
followed  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  who  was  named 
Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  renowned  Britifh  hero, 
from  whom  the  king  aff'ebted  to  derive  his  origin. 
The  nation  cherilhed  fome  hopes,  that  this  event' 
would  kindle  the  king’s  lukewarm  affedtions  into  a 
glow  of  conjugal  love;  but  when  they  perceived 
he  was  inflexibly  obdurate ;  that  he  delayed  the 
coronation  of  nis  queen  ;  difeovered  an  inveterate 
hatred  on  all  occalions  to  the  houfe  of  York  ;  and 
that  his  temper  was  morofe  and  referved,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  conceive  an  averlion  to  him.  His  enemies 
now  took  occafion  to  inffnuate  that  they  had  made 
a  bad  exchange  ;  they  even  hinted  the  king’s  inten- 
t.on  of  murdering  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  and  a  report  was  propagated  among  the 
people,  that  Edward,  duke  of  York,  youngelt  fon 
to  Edward  IV.  had  eluded  his  uncle’s  cruelty,  by 
making  his  efcape  from  the  Tower.  The  umverfal 
joy  expreffed  by  the  people  at  this  report,  induced 
Richard  Simon,  a  priert  of  Oxford,  to  diffurb 
Henry’s  government,  by  railing  a  pretender  to  his 
crown ;  for  which  purpofe  he  made  choice  of  a  pupil 
of  his,  one  Lambert  Simnel,  the  illegitimate  fon  of 
a  mechanic,  a  youth  endowed  with  extraordinary 
abilities  and  perfonal  accomplifhments.  The  fe- 
ditious  priert  had  firft  inftrudted  his  pupil  to  per- 
fonate  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  another  report  pre¬ 
vailing  about  that  time,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
had  found  means  to  efcape  from  the  Tower, 
and  obferving  that  this  report  was  alfo  attended 
with  equal  fatisfadtion,  he  changed  his  plan,  and 
made  Simnel  perfonate  that  unfortunate  prince. 
Though  nature  had  formed  him  for  the  part  he 
was  to  adt,  yet  he  was  thought  to  be  better  informed 
of  fuch  circumftances  as  related  to  the  royal  family, 
and  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Warwick’s  adven¬ 
tures,  than  he  could  have  learned  from  Simon ; 
whence  it  was  conjedured,  that  the  plan  of  this 
confpiracy  was  laid  by  perfons  of  a  higher  rank, 
and  that  he  had  received  proper  inftrudions  from 
the  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  York.  It  was  even 
fufpeded,  that  the  queen  dowager,  difeontented 
with  the  king,  and  offended  at  the  flate  of  abfolute 
infignificance  to  which  he  was  reduced,  favoured 
this  ridiculous  enterprize.  Henry  himfelf  feems  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion  ;  for  he  foon  after  caufed 
the  queen  dowager  to  be  clofely  confined  in  the 
monaftery  of  Bermond fey,  and  feized  all  her  lands 
and  revenues  ;  nor  did  fhe  ever  regain  her  liberty, 
but  ended  her  life  in  poverty,  folitude,  and  confine¬ 
ment.  When  Simon  thought  his  pupil  perfect  in 
the  part  he  was  to  adt,  he  fent  him  to  Ireland, 
where  the  deception  was  not  fo  likely  to  be  difeo¬ 
vered,  and  where*  the  houfe  of  York  had  a  number 
of  friends  among  the  people,  Clarence  having  been 
their  governor.  Simnel  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
addrefled  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Kildare.  That  cre¬ 
dulous  nobleman  received  him  as  a  true  Planta- 
genet.  The  populace  followed  his  example.  Sim¬ 
nel  Mas  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
crowned  in  Dublin,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a 
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ftatue  ot  tne  virgin,  under  the  title  of  Edward  VI. 

In  order  to  ftiflc  tins  revolt  ,n  its  infimc),  Hemy  j  j 
ordered  Warwick  to  be  takm  from  tne  Iowa,  and  j  | 
led  in  proceliion  through  the  prnupu.  Ukus  of  || 
London.  Tins  expedient  had  ns  propei  effect  in  jj 
England;  but  in  licland  >t  was  thought  a  ftate  luck, 
ancTthe  kiny  was  reproached  with  having  exhibited 
a  counterfeit  Warwick. 

In  the  mean  r  one  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  foil  of  John 
de  la  Pole,  openly  eipouicd  Simnefs  cauie.  This 
nobleman,  who  pullfc fled  capacity  and  coui  age,  whom 
his  uncle  Richard  nad  uedared  preemptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  openly  eipouicd  Ins  cauic,  andembaikcd 
lor  Flanders,  in  order  to  concert  with  nis  aunt  Mur- 
gflretjduciiels.  do  wager  ot  Burgundy,  proper  mcaiures 
tta.enfure  the  luccels  of  this  enterprise.  That  princeis 
by  her  virtuous  conduit  had  acquired  great  au¬ 
thority  among  the  Flemings,  and  lived  with  much 
dignity  upon  the  ample  dowry  (lie  inherited  from 
hei  late  m.fband,  Charles  the  bold.  Incenfed  at 
Henry’s  behaviour  to  her  niece,  and  the  inveteracy 
be  nad  oi. covered  to  the  parnzuns  of  the  houle  of 
York/- (lie  readily  engaged  in  the  lcheme  of  fupport- 
ing  Stmnei,  and  after  confulting  with  Lincoln  and 
Lovel,  hired  a: body  of  two  thouland  German  vete¬ 
rans,  commanded  by  Martin  Schwarc,  and  fern  them 
tajuin  Snnnel  m  Ireland. 

Elated  with  this  unexpected  rein- 
Ai  D.  M‘^7-  forccment,  the  liifti  determined  to  fix 
the  feat  of  war  in  England,  where  t hey  flattered 
thcmfelves  with  being  joined  by  all  who  favoured 
the  lioufe  of  York.  Henry,  informed  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  was  employed  in  making  preparations,  t.f 
defend  his  throne  again  It  the  impending  florm;  and 
havin'7  levied  troops  tn  difLienc  parts  tif  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  put  them  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  marquis  of 
D-arlet  he  confined  in  tne  lower,  from  a  fufpicion 
that  he  would  refent  the  injuries  fullered  by  the 
queen  dowager,  his  mother,  and  to  pleafe  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  an  appearance  of  devotion,  he  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  lhrme  of  our  lady  Walfingham,  who 
vv as  famous  for  working  miracles.  The  infurgents 
now  landed  near  Foudiey,  m  Lancafhire,  directing 
their  march  towards  York  ;  but  finding  themfel.ves 
difappointed  in  the  hopes  they  had  formed,  of  being 
joined  by  multitudes  ot  the  Englifh,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  Henry  battle  the  firfl  opportunity. 
With  this  view,  the  earl  of  Lincoln  marched  to¬ 
wards  Newark,  and  encamped  with  his  army,  which 
confifted  of  only  eignt  thouland  men,  on  a  riling 
ground,  at  Stoke,  a  village  near  Newark.  In  the 
mean  time  Henry  with  twelve  thoufand  men  had 
reached  Nottingham,  with  the  refolution  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  rebels  without  delay.  Shrewfbury  fuf- 
pectuig  Lincoln’s  delign  upon  Newark,  polled 
hirnfeit  between  the  enemy  and  that  town.  The 
next  day,  being  the  fixth  of  June,  Henry  drew  up 
his  army  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the  plain,  which 
bcino  very  narrow,  he  could  not  extend  his  front, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  farpi  his  troops  into 
three  lines.  Fhe  infurgents  marched  down  in  good 
order,  and  attacked  the  royablts  .vuh  great  intre¬ 
pidity,  hoping  that  fhould  they  be  able  to  break 
tne  k.n^’s  firit  line,  it  would  fall  back  on  the  other 
two,  wnereby  his  whole  army  would  be  thrown 
into* corvfuhon.  Fhe  battle  was  begun  with  great 
fury,  and  maintained  for  three  hours  with  equal 
valour  on  beih  liues.  The  Irifli  ceitituce  of  do¬ 
le  alive  armour,  were  terribly  galled  by  the  arrows 
ot  their  aifiulams.-;  but  the  Englifh  troops  under  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Germans  under  Schwart, 
made  io  noble  a  reiiltance,  that  the  greater  part  of 
Henry’s  vanguard  was  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  def- 
perate  conceit,  Martin  Schwarc  was  flain.  The  carls 
of  Lincoln  and  Kildare  met  with  the  fame  fate; 
but  at  length,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  their  army 
was  entirely  routed,  with  the  lols  of  four  thouiand 
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men,  who  fell  in  the  field  of  haul  -.  Simnel,  and 
his  tutor  ■fv.mnn,'  were  takbn  pnfoners;  the  latter 
being  a  pnetf  was  cviK-mured-  10  dole  confinement, 
and  never  heard  of  after  ;  but  the  former,  as  too 
con  tern  pub'll’  to  excite  any  appreheniions  of-  danger 
in  Henry,  Was  made  a  fcu.lidn  in  his  kitchen, .  frovn 
whence  he  was  af  ei  wards  promoted  to' the  plat  e  of 
falconer.  >The  lord  Level  -was  ho  more  heard  of; 
but  Sir  Thomas'  Broughton  cfcaped  to  his  own 
efiate,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  oBfeurity. 
Henry,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched  to 
Lincoln,  and  from  thence  to  Ybik,  punifhing  in  his 
progrels  with*  rigour  all  ‘thofe  who  l  ad  encouraged 
the  rebels.  To  obviate  any  popular  complaints 
that  might  an fe  fiom  this  fevere  treatment,  the 
king  relolved  to  gratify -his  people  in  a  matter 
which  for  feme  time  they  had  paffionatc  ly  defired. 
Though  near  two  years  had  elapfed  fince  tine  queen's 
marriage,  line  had  noE  yet  been'  crowned.  Henry 
now  caufed  the  ceiemohy  of  her  coronation  to  be 
performed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  with 
the  uftial  formalities  ;  and  upon  this  Yccafibn,  re- 
llored  to  liberty  the  marquis  of  Dorfct,  who  had 
been  able  to  clear  himfelf  of  all  lufpicidns  enter¬ 
tained  again!!  him. 


AH  domeftic  diflurbances  having  at  .  n 
this  period  ceafid,  Henry  turned  his  * 
thoughrs  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  w'hich  renders  it 
neceflary  to  explain  the  ftate  of  th-e  neighbouring 
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of  Scotland  was  at  ribs  time  filled  by  James  Ilk 
Who  had  a  narrow  genius,:  with  little  induitry  :  and 
though  it  was  nedffary  fort  him  to  commie  the  reins 
of  government  to  his  mihi'fters,  lib  rttlver  able  tn 
the  choice  of  them  to  pleafe'  either  himfelf-  or  his 
people.  Henry  knowing  if '  he  'attempted  to  con¬ 
quer  rhat  kingdom,  he  lhould  never  be  able  to’ re¬ 
tain  fhe  Scots  in  obedience  without  'a  regular  mtfi- 
tary  force,  which  was- then  unknown'  in  England, 
chofe  ratherto  renew  a  treaty  with  Scbtland,'  9nd  to 
thisYnd  fentdn  embaily'  to  James.  But  as 'the  Scots 
never  defired  a  durable'  peace,  they  would  only 
agree  to  a  feven  yea-rs  truce;  which  was  concluded. 
Spain  was  how  become  formidable  by  the  union  of 
Caftile  and  Arragon,  in  the  per  Tons  of  Ferdin  ind  and 
Ifabella.  They  had  undertaken  the  conqueltoi  Grenada, 
from  the  Moors,  and  nearly  brougiu  it  to  a  conciu- 
lion  ;  and  the  king  being  no  longer  awed  by  dbmeftie 
enemies,  began  to  enter  into  all  the  non  fa  cl  1011s  of 
Europe,  and  to  be  diflinguifhed  in  every  war  and 
negotiation.  France  had  greatly  increafid  in  power 
and  exrent,  having  united  to  the  crown  Normandy, 
Dauphiny,  Champaigne,  Anjou,  Burgundy,  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Guienne.  The  nobles  of  Brittany  had 
revolted  agaioft  their  late  duke,  Francis  II.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  hts  being  governed  by  a  favourite  of  very 
mean  extraction,  who  opprefled  the  people  ;  and  the 
king  of  Fiance  confi-dered  this  rebellion  as  a 
favourable  incident  for  annexing  that  duchy  to  his 
crown,  cfpeciali/ as  he  was  invited  by  the  ltares,  to 
ailifi  them  againft  the  ihrrigues  ot  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  ;  who' being  difguiied  with  the  lady  of  Beau- 
jeu,  lifter  of  Charles  VII 1.  had  retired  into  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  greatly  infl  mied  the  difcontented  no¬ 
bility.  Charles  therefore  lent  an  army  into  that 
duchy,  under  pretence  of  delivering  tne  nobles 
from  ppprellion,  but  in  reality  to  teduce  that  pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  the  incerelt  of  Charles  to  perfuude 
the  king  of  England,  that  no  hoftile  deiigns  were 
entertained  againft  Brittany,  and  ambaftudors  were 
fent  to  England  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  the  Englifh 
monaich  dearly  penetrated  into  the  views  of 
France;  but  either  thinking  chat  the  actcmpt  would 
prove  abortive,  or  unwilling  to  incur  the  expences 
of  a  foreign  war,  he  contented  himfelf  with  ob- 
ferving  a  neutrality.  The  French  met  with  very 
little  oppofition  in  their  progrefs,  and  the  nobles 
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began  to  be  alarmed  for  their  fafery.  They  were  I 
now  convinced,  that  inftead  of  affifting  them  againfi: 
the  ambitious  defigns  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
very  power  they  had  called  in  for  the  prefervation 
of  their  liberty,  was  labouring  to  render  them  Haves. 
They  therefore  retired  from  the  French  forces,  col- 
ledel  an  army  of  iixty  thoufand  men,  and  obliged 
the  French  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Nantz.  Flufhed  j 
with  this  fuccefs,  they  rafhly  engaged  the  French 
army  at  St.  Aubin,  and  were  totally  defeated. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  himfelf  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  vidors,  and  the  whole  force  of  Brittany  was 
d.ffipated.  Soon  after  this  misfortune,  Francis 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  his  death  expofed  his 
dominions  to  a  total  revolution.  The  duke  left  an 
only  daughcer  to  fucceed  him  ;  and  it  feemed  evi¬ 
dent  the  marriage  of  that  princefs  would  decide  the 
face  of  Brittany.  But  fhe  was  in  no  condition  to 
oppofe  the  arms  of  France:  for  notwithftanding  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  now  a  prifoner,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  pretence  for  invading  Brittany  no 
longer  exifled,  the  invaders  continued  their  I 
operations  with  the  fame  avidity.  Henry  now  I 
thought  proper  to  ad  as  auxiliary  to  the  princefs  ! 
Anne;  but  fent  over  only  fix  thoufand  men;  a  force  1 
incapable  oi  effecting  any  thing  decifive  againfi:  the  I 
numerous  armies  of  France.  They  acted  entirely  8 
upon  the  defenfive ;  and  inftead  of  relieving,  | 
plunged  the  duchy  into  fiill  greater  diftrefs. 

A  D  14QO  ^et  t*iat  was  not  productive  j 

“  '  of  unanimity  among  the  Britons.  1 
The  object  of  diftention  was  the  marriage  of  their  1 
duchefs.  At  laft  the  party  of  Maximilian  pre-  f 
vailed  ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  duchefs  with  that  I 
prince  was  celebrated  by  proxy,  and  Anne  imme-  I 
diately  affumed  the  title  of  queen  of  the  Romans.  1| 
But  Maximilian  was  in  no  condition  to  give  affif-  li 
tance  to  his  difirefltd  confort;  he  was  defticute  both  1 
of  troops  and  money,  and  embarrafled  by  continual  | 
revolts  of  the  Flemings.  The  court  of  France  be-  gi 
gan  now  to  perceive  their  error.  It  was  found  that  §  j 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  impoflible,  to  re-  || 
duce  the  duchy  of  Brittany  by  arms,  and  that  ne-  || 
gotiation  only  could  annex  it  firmly  to  the  French  1  j 
crown.  Charles,  the  young  king  of  France,  had  |  j 
formerly  been  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  Maxi-  || 
mihan  ;  and  that  princefs,  though  too  young  to  con-  I  f 
fu  nmate  her  marriage,  had  been  fent  to  the  court  || 
of  France  to  be  educated,  and  now  adualiy  bore  li 
the  title  of  queen.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  en-  I 
ga  ements,  it  was  perceived  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  Charles  to  marry  the  duchefs  of 
B  ittany,  by  which  that  rich  province  would  be  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  whole 
art  of  perfuafion  was  therefore  employed  by  the 
court  of  France,  to  convince  the  Britons,  that  they 
could  never  enjoy  a  happy  tranquillity,  but  by  being 
united  to  the  French  monarchy.  The  Britons  were  I 
influenced  by  their  fuggellions ;  but  the  young  I 
duchefs  herfelf  had  imbibed  the  flrongeft  prejudices 
.againfi  Charles,  whom  fhe  conlidered  as  the  author 
of  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  family;  yet  notwith¬ 
ftanding  her  repugnance,  fhe  confented  to  facrifice 
both  her  engagements  and  prejudices,  to  the  in- 
A.  D.  1  tqi  £cre^  £^e  people;  and  her  marriage 
r'  was  celebrated  at  Langey  in  Tourane. 
The  princefs  was  then  conduced  to  St.  Dennis, 
where  fhe  was  crowned,  and  thence  made  a  public 
entry  into  Paris.  The  daughter  of  Maximilian  was 
fent  back  to  her  father  and  the  duchy  of  Brittany 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France;  an  acquifition  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  that  kingdom.  Maxi¬ 
milian  t ran fported  with  rage,  threatened  the  moft 
dreadful  vengeance  againfi  Charles.  Henry  had 
alfo  reafon  to  reproach  himfelf  for  his  inadion  :  he 
ought  to  have  fupported  the  Britons  with  a  force  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  importance  of  the  union  of  Brittany 
with  France.  His  chagrin  ftimulated  him.  the  more 


to  revenge,  as  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  the  depth  of 
his  policy.  A  war  with  France  was  always  flatter¬ 
ing  and  agreeable  to  the  Englifh,  and  Henry  im¬ 
mediately  fummoned  a  parliament  to  obtain  Ap¬ 
plies.  In  this  fpeech,  which  he  pronounced  him¬ 
felf,  after  mentioning  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  he 
told  them,  that  Charles,  elated  with  his  fuccefs/had 
even  fhewn  a  contempt  of  England,  and  refufed  to 
pay  the  tribute  which  Lewis  XI.  had  llipulatcd  to 
Edward  IV.  That  fo  warlike  a  nation  as  the 
Englifh  ought  to  refent  this  indignity:  that  for  his 
part  he  was  refolved  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  itfclf ;  and  by  force  of  arms,  to  maintain  fo 
juft  a  title,  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  anceftors : 
that  CreiTy,  Poicliers,  and  Agincourt,  were  fufficient 
to  ffiew  their  fuperiority  over  the  enemy,  and  that 
he  did  not  defpair  of  adding  new  names  to  the 
glorious  cat  alogue  :  that  a  king  of  France  had  been 
prifoner  in  London,  and  a  king  of  England  crowned 
at  Paris:  events  that  ffiould  animate  them  to  emu¬ 
late  the  glory  of  their  forefathers:  that  the  domeftic 
duTentions  of  this  kingdom  had  been  the  foie  caufe 
of  its  lofing  foreign- dominions,  and  its  prefent  in¬ 
ternal  union  would  be  the  effedual  means  of  re¬ 
covering  them:  that  if  they  had  fuch  honours,  and 
fuch  an  acquifition  in  view,  brave  men  ought  not  to 
repine  at  advancing  a  little  creafure;  and  he  hoped, 
by  an  invafion  of  fo  opulent  a  kingdom,  to  increafe 
rather  than,  dimitiifh!  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Thefe  were  oftentatious  boaftings  but  people  of 
penetration,  from  Henry’s  known  perfonal  cha- 
racler,  and  the  flate  of.  political  affairs,  concluded 
that  he  did  not  .intend  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vi¬ 
gour.  France  was  not  in  the  fame  fituation,  as 
when  former  kings  of  England  made  fuccefs^r in¬ 
roads  into  that  country..  The  great  fiefs  were 
united  to  the  crown  ;  the  nation  had  many  able 
captains  and  veteran  foldiers,  and  feemed  rather  in 
a  condition  to  threaten  her  neighbours,-  than  to 
afFord  them  hopes  of  acquiring  any  confiderabie  ad¬ 
vantages  againil  them.  Maximilian  wanted  the, 
revenue  and  military  power  neceffary  to  fupport  his 
pompous  title;  and  Ferdinand,  while  he  made  a 
thew  of  war,  was  actually  negotiating  for  peace. 
England  herfelf  was  not  free  from  domeftic  difeon- 
tents ;  and  in  Scotland  James  III.  H  enry’s  friend 
and  ally,  having  been  murdered  by  his  rebellious 
fubjeds,  was  fucceeded  by  James  IV.  who  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  intereft  of  France.  •  But  the  Englifh 
parliament,  inftead  of  being  influenced  by  thefe 
confiderations,  were  inflamed  with  a  defire,  of  con- 
queft,  and  of  enriching  themfelves  with  fpoils:  they 
therefore  granted  the  king  two  fifteenths ;  and  the- 
better  to  enable  the  nobility  to  attend  him  in  this 
expedition,  palled  an  ad,  by  which  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  fell  their  eftates,  without  paying  any 
fines  for  alienation. 

The  love  of  military  glory  having  .  n 
now  animated  the  Englifh,  they  pre-  Tft92* 

pared  with  the  greateft:  alacrity  to  follow  their 
prince;  and  manjwof  the  nobility  fold  their  eftates, 
that  they  might  appear  in  the  field  with  the  greater 
fplendor,  or  borrowed  large  fums,  that  they  might 
head  their  followers  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
rank.  Having  obtained  fupplies,  and  levied  an 
army  confiding  of  twenty-five  thoufand  foot,  and 
fixteen  thoufand  horfe,  Henry  embarked,  and 
landed  at  Calais  on  the  fixth  of  Ocftober.  The 
latenefs  of  the  feafon  being  confidered  as  an  indica¬ 
tion,  that  this  campaign  would  foon  be  terminated, 
the  king  obferved,  “  It  is  of  little  confequence  at 
what  feafon  the  invafion  is  begun,  as  one  fummer 
will  not  be  fufficient  for  the  redudion  of  France;” 
and  yet  perhaps,  at  that  very  time,  he  had  begun  a 
negotiation  for  peace:  for  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  a  peace  was  concluded  ;  by  the  articles  of 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  France  fhould 
difeharge  the  debt  contraded  by  his  queen  for  the 
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defence  of  Brittany,  which  was  fet  down  at  feven 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  crowns  ;  and  fhould 
alfo  pay  the  arrears  of  the  penfion  granted  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  by  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-five  thou¬ 
fand  crowns,  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.  Thus  lord 
Bacon  obferves,  peace  and  war  equally  contributed 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  Henry  ;  the  former  giving  him 
the  money  of  his  people,  and  the  latter  that  of  his 
enemies.  The  above-mentioned  treaty  excited 
much  clamour  among  Henry’s  fubje&s,  who  loudly 
complained,  that  he  had  fleeced  his  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war,  which  he  had  undertaken 
merely  to  enrich  himfelf.  This  year  the  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  fecond  fon,  called  Henry,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  England. 

.  ~  A  new  pretender  was  raifed  up  on 

•  M93-  the  continent  by  the  duchels  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  more  dangerous  than  Simnel,  whom  fhe  re¬ 
ported  to  be  her  nephew,  Richard  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV.  fuppofed 
to  have  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother.  This  impoftor  was  a  youth  of 
engaging  addrefs,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fon 
of  one  Warbeck  a  Jew,  of  Tournay,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  whofe  bufincfs  hav¬ 
ing  called  him  to  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  his  wife  was  there  delivered  of  a  fon.  He  was 
called  Perkin,  or  Peter  ;  and  Edward,  who  was 
fufpetfled  of  having  criminal  converfation  with 
Warbeck’s  wife,  was  his  godfather.  The  comelinefs 
of  his  mien,  and  the  verfatility  of  his  genius,  rendered 
him  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  part  he  was  to 
aft.  After  having  refidcd  fome  years  in  England, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Flanders,  where  he  frequented 
the  company  of  the  Englilh  to  retain  his  native 
tongue  ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  exhibited  fuch  mental 
and  perfonal  accompiifhments,  as  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  refolved  to 
impofe  him  on  the  Engl i fit  as  a  better  claimant  to 
the  crown  than  Henry,  With  this  view  fhe  gave 
him  private  inftrudtions,  till  he  was  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  he  was  to  affume.  He 
was  fully  tutored  in  the  particulars  relative  to  the 
duke  of  York,  w'hom  he  waa-to  perfonate,  together 
with  the  moft  minute  tranfaftions  of  Edward’s 
court,  which  a  child  of  eleven  years  old  might  be 
fuppofed  to  underfland,  and  remember.  He  like- 
wife  received  a  circumftantial  detail  of  all  the  oc¬ 
currences  during  his  fuppofed  refidence  in  the 
fanctuary,  the  manner  of  his  brother’s  death,  and  his 
own  efcape.  When  he  was  perfedly  verled  in 
thefe  preparatory  lectures,  the  duchefs  refolved  he 
fhould  avow  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  to  difguife  her  delign,  fhe 
fent  him  to  Portugal  with  lady  Brompton,  where  he 
continued  until  Henry  declared  war  againft  France; 
then  file  di reded  him  to  embark  for  Ireland,  and 
make  his  appearance  in  that  country,  which  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  York.  Purfuant  to 
her  inftrudions,  he  landed  at  Cork,  and  perfonated 
Richard  Plantagenet,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV. 
Being  immediately  joined  by  a  ftrong  party,  he 
wrote  to  the  earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  vindicate  his  claim,  and  ftrengthen 
his  intereft  by  the  addition  of  their  vaffals  and  de¬ 
pendents.  Chares  VIII.  imagined  that  this  pre¬ 
tender  might  be  of  advantage  to  him  during  his 
war  with  Henry,  and  Perkin  was  accordingly  in¬ 
vited  to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  honourably 
received  at  Paris,  acknowledged  agreeable  to  his 
pretenfions,  and  accommodated  fuitable  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  chara&er  he  fuftained,  till  the  conclulion 
of  the  late  peace,  when  Henry,  without  effedft  ap¬ 
plied  to  Charles  (or  the  furrender  of  this  impoftor. 
The  French  king,  chough  he  refufed  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  protnifed  he  fhould  have  no  fuc- 
cours  and  difmiffed  niin  from  his  court. 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  from  that  quarter,  he 


retired  to  Flanders,  arid  artfully  addreffed  himfelf 
as  a  ftranger  to  the  duchefs  dowager.  Margaret 
affected  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  claim,  and 
examined  him  in  public  touching  that  point,  when 
he  replied  fo  pertinently,  and  deported  himfelf  with 
fuch  dignity,  that  fhe  and  all  the  audience  feemed 
convinced  of  his  veracity.  The  duchefs  upon  this 
acknowledged  his  relationfhip,  diftinguifhed  him 
by  the  title  of  the  white  rofe  of  England,  appointed 
him  a  guard  de  corps,  and  fhewed  him  every  mark 
ot  honour  due  to  the  heir  of  a  crowned  head.  When 
thefe  tranfaeftions  were  divulged  in  England,  the 
people  feemed  difpofed  to  favour  the  plot,  partly 
thiough  averfion  to  the  king;  and  from  an  affu- 
rance,  that  this  pretender  was  identically  whac 
he  affumed.  Sir  William  Stanley,  chamberlain  of 
the  houfhold,  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  with  fome  others,  entered  into  a  confederacy, 
to  promote  the  claim  of  this  youth,  and  fent  over 
emiffaries  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  tranfaCfions 
at  the  Burgundian  court.  They  had  feveral  inter¬ 
views  with  the  duchefs  and  Perkin  ;  after  which  they 
wiote  to  their  employers,  affuring  them  of  their  full 
conviction  of  the  veracity  of  his  alfertions,  Henry 
faw  his  danger,  and  that  the  utmoft  prudence  was 
necelfary  to  divert  the  force  of  the  impending 
Form.  Could  the  king  have  afeertained  the  death 
of  the  real  duke  of  York,  the  confpiracy  mull  have 
fallen  immediately  to  the  ground  ;  but  of  the  five 
perlons  wno  had  been  employed  in  the  bafe  affafli- 
nation,  two  only  remained  alive ;  fo  that  their  tefti- 
mony,  though  they  agreed  in  the  fame  ftory,  was 
not  thought  fufficient  to  put  the  fadl  beyond  all 
doubt  and  controverfy.  However,  he  found  a  clue, 
by  means  ol  his  fpies,  which  guided  him  through 
the  labyrinth  of  this  myftery.  He  difeovered  the 
pedigree  and  adventures  of  Perkin,  and  traced  the 
wnole  confpiracy  from  its  firit  formation.  The 
ftory  was  immediately  publifhed  for  the  fatisfadlion 
oi  the  nation.  He  even  gained  over  Clifford,  one 
ot  the  chict  pertons  in  the  court  of  the  pretended 
prince  to  dilcover  the  fecrets  of  his  party.  Henry 
had  no  founer  procured  neceffary  intelligence,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  the  principal  confpirators 
in  England,  than  they  were  arrefted,  John  Rarcliffe, 
lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Montford,  Sir  Thomas* 
Thwaites,  William  Daubeny,  Robert  Rarcliffe, 
Thomas  Crelfenor,  and  Thomas  Alhwood,  whom 
he  cauled  to  be  apprehended  at  the  fame  time,  were 
convicted  of  holding  treafonable  correfpondence 
with  Perkin,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  death  as 
traitors.  The  lord  Fitzwalter  was  conveyed  to 
Calais,  where  he  might  have  obtained  his  pardon, 
had  not  his  impatience  of  confinement  prompted 
him  to  attempt  his  efcape;  and,  on  difeovery,  he 
fuffered  the  rigour  of  the  law,  but  the  reft  obtained 
a  free  pardon. 

Having  thus  fuppreffed  the  com-  . 
fpiracy  in  England,  Henry  turned  his  A*  D*  *494* 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  Ireland,  where  he  was 
informed,  the  pretender  had  many  powerful  friends. 
He  appointed  his  fecond  fon,  Henry,  an  infant  of 
two  years  of  age,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  and  Sir 
Edward  Poynmgs,  his  deputy,  with  a  very  extenfive 
power  over  the  civil,  as  well  as  military  admini- 
ltration. 

At  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  made  diligent  en¬ 
quiry  about  thofc  whofe  loyalty  was  in  the  leaft  fuf- 
peCted,  and  in  a  particular  manner  attacked  the 
earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  who  had  carried  on 
an  epirtolary  correfpondence  with  the  pretender. 
The  firft  ftood  on  the  defenfive,  and  eluded  the 
power  of  the  deputy,  but  the  latter  was  fent  pri- 
foner  to  England,  whence  he  was  foon  difmiffed  to 
his  own  country,  with  marks  of  efteem.  Henry 
wifely  preferring  at  fuch  a  time,  ads  of  clemency 
and  indulgence,  to  thofe  of  rigour  and  feverity. 
He  then  fent  a  meffengerto  Ireland,  with  a  formal 

amneftv* 
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amnefty  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Defmond,  and  all  5 
the  rebels  in  that  kingdom  ;  hoping  by  that  means 
to  quench  the  embers  of  rebellion,  in  a  country, 
where  the  houfe  of  York  had  fo  many  zealous  ad¬ 
herents.  During  his  refidence  in  Ireland,  he  con¬ 
vened  a  parliament,  which  is  famous  on  record  for 
the  adts  it  palled  in  favour  of  England.  But  the 
prevalence  of  Henry’s  darling  paffion,  fubdued  that 
honour,  which  his  clemency  had  acquired  ;  though 
he  poffeffed  more  perfonal  property  than  any  prince 
that  had  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  England,  his  re¬ 
dundance  ferved  but  to  (Emulate  his  covetous  de¬ 
fires.  To  gratify  his  inordinate  avarice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  penal  laws.-  The  firft  perfon  of  emi¬ 
nence  who  was  aggrieved  in  this  manner,  •  was  Sir 
William  Capel,  alderman  of  London,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  in  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
pounds,  fixteen  hundred  of  which  -he  paid  by  way 
of  compofition  ;  but  his  moft  flagrant  act  of  extor¬ 
tion  and  ingratitude,  wasr  his  profecuEon-  of  the 
lord  chamberlain  Stanley,  to  whom  he  in  a  great 
meafure  owed  his  crown  and  dignity.  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  who  was  juft  arrived  in  England,  repaired 
privately  to  Henry  in  the  Tower,  where  he  ftill 
kept  his  court.  Being  fummoned  to  appear  before 
the  council,  he  fell  at  the  king’s  feet,  and  after  im¬ 
ploring  and  receiving  full  alfurance  of  pardon,  de¬ 
clared,  that  Sir  William  Stanley  was  one  of* the  con¬ 
federates  in  the  caufe  of  the  pretender.  The  king 
affebted  aftonifhment  at  this  declaration,  charging 
the  informer  to  be  very  cautious  of  his-allegations 
on  pain  of  death,  if  the  objebt  of  his  charge  fhould 
be  found  innocent,  Clifford  perfifted,  and  the 
chamberlain  was  put  under  an  arreft ;  and  on  ex¬ 
amination  owned  to  the  charge,  though  ft  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  declaration,  that  he  would  never 
bear  arms  againfl  Perkin,  were  he  certain  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  IV.  from  Ah  is-  frank  con- 
feffion,  we  may  conjedture,  that  he- confided  in  the 
fervices  he  had  done  the  king,  and  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  ha-d  married 
Henry’s  mother.  But  his  wealth  proved  his  der 
llrudion,  and  all  the  favour  he  could  obtain,  was 
the  refpite  of  a  few  days,  that  he  might  prepare 
himfelf  for  death,  which  he  did  not  fuffer  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  office  by  lord  Daubeny,  a  nobleman 
of  great  abilities.  The  king  found  in  Stanley’s 
caftle  of  Holt,  forty  thoufand  marks  in  money  and 
plate,  befides  jewels,  furniture,  cattle  and  effeds  to 
an  immenfe  value,  and  an  eftate  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  Thefe  inftances  of  avarice  and  in¬ 
gratitude  incurred  the  general  deteftation  of  the 
people,  who  vented  their  fpleen  in  fevere  libels  and 
fatires  againfl  the  judges,  the  council,  and  the  king 
himfelf ;  who  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he  ordered  five 
obfeure  perfons,  deteded  in  difperfing  the  papers, 
to  be  executed  for  treafon. 

^  By  this  condud  of  Henry,  the  fpirit 
A.  V.  1495-  of  rebellion  was  roufed,  and  the  pre¬ 
tender’s  party  began  to  put  themfelves  in  motion. 
Thefe  alarms  determined  Henry  to  make  a  progrefs 
into  Lancalhire,  under  pretence  of  paying  a  vifit  to 
his  mother,  and  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
to  fatisfy  them  concerning  the  equity  of  the  fen- 
tence,  paffed  upon  their  brother,  Sir  William  Stan¬ 
ley.  During  Henry’s  refidence  in  the  north,  Per¬ 
kin  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  England. 
Accordingly,  having  been  fupplied  with  fome  troops 
and  veffels  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  em¬ 
barked  in  July,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Kent, 
landed  fome  of  his  people,  to  found  the  inclinations 
of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  endeavoured  to  inveigle 
the  Kentilh  men,  by  affuring  them  there  was  a 
itrong  armament  fitted  out  in  Flanders,  forfupport- 
ing  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  the  Englifh, 
inftead  of  acquiefcing  with  their  defire,  confulted 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  advifed  them  to 


allure  the  pretender  on  fhore,  by  pompous  affur-/ 
ances,  and  then  fecure  his  perfon  ;  but  he  was  dif-  - 
fuaded  by  his  fecretary  from  venturing  his  perfon 
on  fnorc,  and  the  Englifh,  finding  that  he  fufpedted  • 
their  defign,  put  to  the  fword  all  that  he  had  lent  on 
fhore,  except  an  hundred  and  fifty,  who  were  .carried 
prifoners  to  London,  and  afterwards  executed  on 
gibbets  along  the  coaft,  by  the.  king’s  orders;  and 
•Perkin*  feeing  the  fate  of  his  people  retired  to 
Flanders.  . 

Henry  foon  after  received  advice,  that  the  pre¬ 
tender  had  landed  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  large  ex¬ 
pectations  from  the  friends  of  the  houfe  pf  York,  by 
whom  he  had  heretofore  been  greatly  careffed.  But 
by  this  time  the  king  had  taken  .every  meafure,  pre-  . 
vemive  of  commotions  in  that  kingdom  ;  fo  that 
his  defigns  were  entirely  fruftratfd.  Being  deprived 
therefore  of  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  Ireland,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Edinburgh,  and  demanded  audience  of 
James,  in  quality  of  duke  of  York.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  admitted^  and  by  his  lkill  and  addrefs,: 
wrought  on  that  weak  prince,  that  he  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  hofpitality,  but  gave  him  in 
marriage,  his  ovyn  kinfwoman  Catherine  Gordon*  a 
lady  eminent  for  her  accomplifhrnents,  both  mental 
and  perfonal. 

James  now  undertook  to  efpoufe  .  n  .  ,  . 

the  claim  of  Perkin  to  the  Englifh  *  ’  1 ^9  • 

crown,  and  accordingly  affembied  a  numerous 
army,  which  he  led  in  perfon  to  Northumberland, 
accompanied  by  the  pretender.  There  a  manifello 
was  publifhed,  inveighing  againft  Henry  as  an 
ufurper,  tyrant,  and  murderer,  and  promifmg  ho-- 
nour  and  profits,  ro  thofe  who  fhould  join  their 
lawful  prince,  and  aflift  him  in  the  depolition  pf  a 
robber,  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  crown.  This: 
manifefto  had  very  little  effect  on. the  Englifh,  who 
were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fuccefs  and  rigour  of 
the  reigning  king,  that  they  refufed  to  hazard  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  behalf  of  a  ftranger,  though 
they  believed  him  to  be  the  fon  of  Edward.  James 
defpairing  of  affiftance  from  the  Englifh,  ancf 
willing  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  expen.ces  of 
the  expedition,  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and 
fword. 

Henry  fummoned  a  parliament  to  ^  ^  .  . 

meet  in  January,  from  whom  he  de-  1  '  '  r497- 

manded  a  fubfidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Scottilh  war,  though  he  knew  a  peace  might  be 
eafily  effeefted.  As  he  was  allured  of  the  fuccefs  of 
his  negotiation  with  Scotland,  he  determined  to 
levy  the  fubfidy  granced  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
that  he  might  amafs  the  money  before  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace.  His  collectors  however  met  with 
a  confiderable  oppofition  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  the  inhabitants  loudly  complained  of 
their  fubjedtion  to  fo  grievous  an  impofition.  This 
dilcontent  was  increafed  by  the  infinuations  of  one 
Michael  Jofeph,  a  factious  blackfmith  at  Bodmin, 
and  Thomas  Flammpck,  a  turbulent  lawyer,  who 
affured  the  people,  that  the  fiefs  depending  on  the 
crown,  were  the  funds  afiigned  for  the  maintenance 
of  fuch  wars;  and  that  the  king  ought  to  apply 
them  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  and  noc 
pillage  his  fubjedts  under  the  fanbtion  of  parliament. 
The  populace  being  inflamed  by  this  declaration, 
the  lawyer  and  blackfmich  offered  to  condudt  them, 
till  they  fhould  be  headed  by  fome  perfon  of  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  they  immediately  armed  themfelves  with 
fuch  weapons  as  they  could  procure.  Under  the 
lead  of  thefe  two  incendiaries,  they  marched 
through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet,  their 
numbers  continually  increafing  in  their  rout.  Ac 
Taunton  they  murdered  a  collector,  who  had  been 
very  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  his  office  ;  at 
Wells  they  were  joined  by  the  lord  Audley,  an  am¬ 
bitious  nobleman,  who  being  chofen  their  leader, 
conducted  them  through  Salifbury  and  Winchefter, 
4  without 
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without  fuffering  them  to  do  the  leaf!  injury  to  the 
inhabitants.  But  inftead  of  proceeding  diredly  to 
London,  according  to  their  original  defign,  they 
turned  off  towards  Kent,  hoping  to  be  joined  by  a 
confiderable  party  in  that  country,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  been  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  for 
the  liberty  of  the  fubject.  But  the  noblemen  and 
freeholders  had  taken  fuch  wife  precautions,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  the  addition  of  a  lingle  man  ; 
which  circumftance  difeouraged  a  great  number  of 
the  infurgents,  who  returned  to  their  own  habitations. 
Thofe  who  continued  their  march,  boafted,  that 
they  would  either  give  the  king  battle,  or  make 
themfelves  maflers  of  the  metropolis,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  proceeded  to  Blackheath,  where  they  en¬ 
camped  between  Eltham  and  Greenwich.  Henry, 
who  had  already  equipped  an  armament  for  the 
expulfion  of  any  Scottifh  invaders,  determined,  on 
advice  of  this  infurredtion,  to  keep  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
fending  the  earl  of  Surry  with  a  detachment  to  guard 
the  northern  frontiers.  As  the  rebels  committed  no 
outrages  in  their  rout,  he  remained,  ina&ive,  in 
order  to  found  the  principles  of  thofe  counties 
through  which  they  paffed,  by  the  numbers  which 
fhould  join  them,  hoping  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march  they  would 
difperfe.  The  citizens  of  London  were  terrified  at 
their  approach,  till  they  beheld  the  king  vigoroufly 
exerting  himfelf  in  their  defence,  and  even  placing 
himfelf  between  them  and  the  rebels ;  for  he  no 
fooner  received  advice  of  their  encampment  on 
Blackheath,  than  he  divided  his  army  into  three 
bodies;  one  of  which,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  marched  round  the  hill,  in  order  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and,  if  neceffary,  attack  them  in  the 
rear.  The  fecond,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Daubeny,  was  defigned  to  charge  them  in  the 
front  ;  and  Henry  himfelf,  with  the  third  divifion, 
encamped  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  that  he  might  be 
at  hand  to  reinforce  the  others  occafionally,  or  in 
cafe  of  misfortune  throw  himfelf  into  London. 
Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  he  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  engaging  the  rebels  on  Monday,  though 
his  real  defign  was  to  give  them  battle  on  Saturday. 
This  feint  obtained  the  defired  fuccefs.  In  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fecond  of  June,  the  lord 
Daubeny  marched  towards  them  in  order  of  battle. 
Having  repulfed  an  advanced  guard  on  Deptford- 
bridge,  he  afeended  the  hill,  and  found  them  on 
the  heath  drawing  up  their  forces ;  but  in  apparent 
diforder,  not  thinking  of  coming  to  aeftion  before 
Monday.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  difadvanta- 
geous  circumllances,  they  fought  with  great  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  killed  above  three  hundred  of  the 
royalifts  with  their  arrows.  The  lord  Daubeny 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  fuch  ardour  of  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  he  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  adtion,  but  immediately  refeued  by 
the  valour  of  his  men,  who  bore  down  on  the 
rebels  with  fuch  impetuofity  that  they  were  routed 
with  great  {laughter ;  and  on  their  attempt  of 
flight,  found  themfelves  intercepted  by  Oxford’s 
divifion.  The  lord  Audley,  Flammock,  and  the 
blackfmith  were  taken,  two  thoufand  were  ilain  in 
the  field,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about 
fourteen  thoufand,  fubmitted  to  the  king’s  mercy. 
Audley  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill ;  Flammock 
and  the  blackfmith  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  the 
refl  obtained  his  majefty’s  pardon.  James  of  Scot- 
End  availing  himfelf  of  this  infurrection,  aflembled 
his  army  and  invefled  the  caftle  of  Norham  ;  but 
the  earl  of  Surry  marching  to  its  relief,  he  re¬ 
treated,  and  was  purfued  to  his  own  country  by  the 
earl,  who  reduced  the  caftle  of  Ayton,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  But  at  the  defire 
of  both  fovereigns  conferences  were  foon  after 
opened  at  Ayton,  under  the  mediation  of  Don 
No.  25. 


Pedro  d’Ayala,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  obftacle  to  a  treaty,  was  the  objection  of 
James  to  Henry’s  demand  of  delivering  up  Perkin  ; 
but  it  was,  however,  at  length  agreed,  that  James 
fhould  honourably  difmifs  the  pretended  duke  of 
York,  and  afterwards  proceed  with  the  negotiations 
as  if  he  had  never  been  in  Scotland.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  agreement,  James  told  Warbeck, 
that  he  had  fupported  his  claim  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power ;  that  he  had  twice  entered  England  at 
the  head  of  an  army;  but  as  the  Englifh  had  re- 
fufed  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  he  could  not  imagine 
the  Scots  would,  without  their  concurrence,  be 
able  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  therefore  exhorted  him  to  concert  fomc 
more  probable  plan,  and  chufe  fome  other  country 
for  his  refidence  ;  at  the  fame  time  alluring  him, 
that  he  fhould  be  honourably  accommodated  with 
(hips  and  money,  on  his  departure  for  another 
place.  Perkin  bore  his  misfortunes  with  magnani¬ 
mity,  gratefully  acknowledged  the  favour  and 
prote&ion  of  James,  and  folicited  conveyance  for 
himfelf  and  his  wife  into  Ireland.  Flis  requeft:  was 
readily  granted,  and  he  arrived  at  Cork,  where  he 
ftill  found  friends  and  adherents.  On  his  departure 
from  Scotland,  the  ambaffadors  at  Ayton  figned  a 
truce  for  feven  years  ;  importing,  that  the  two 
kings  fhould  not  make  war  on  each  other,  by  them- 
f  Ives,  their  fubje<fts,  or  any  other  perfon  whatever; 
that  certain  points,  as  yet  undecided,  fhould  he 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
of  Spain ;  and  that  the  truce  fhould  be  prolonged 
till  one  year  after  the  demife  of  that  party  who 
fhould  die  firft.  Though  the  marriage  between 
James  and  the  king’s  daughter  w'as  omitted  in  the 
treaty,  it  afterwards  took  place,  and  produced  an 
union  between  the  two  crowns.. 

The  Cornifh  rebels,  after  their  .  _ 

repulfe  and  return  to  their  ow'n  '  *  *49  • 

country,  proclaimed  that  the  king’s  clemency  was 
not  the  effed  of  principle,  but  apprehenfion  of 
his  own  fubjeds,  the  greater  part  of  whom  enter¬ 
tained  the  fame  fentiments  with  themfelves.  This 
declaration  prevailed  on  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours  to  join  them  in  making  another  attempt 
againft  the  government.  Some  of  the  moll  zealous 
amongft  them  underftanding  that  Perkin  was  in 
Ireland,  propofed  that  he  fhould  be  invited  over, 
and  appointed  general  of  the  expedition.  A  de¬ 
putation  was  accordingly  fent  to  inform  him,  that 
if  he  would  repair  to  Cornwall,  he  would  find 
many  attached  firmly  to  his  intereft ;  who,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  friends  in  other  parts,  might 
be  able  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 
Perkin  accepted  the  invitation  :  and  immediately 
embarking  with  about  feventy  men  in  four  fmall 
veffels,  landed  at  Whitfand-bay  in  the  month  of 
September.  He  was  joined  at  Bodmin  by  a  body 
of  about  three  thoufand  men,  and  ifiued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  he  affumed  the  title  of  Richard 
IV.  king  of  England  ;  inveighed  bitterly  againft 
Henry  Tudor  ;  and  exhorted  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  and  depofe  the  ufurper  ;  promifing  at  the 
fame  time  ample  reward  for  their  fervice.  He  then 
advanced  to  Exeter,  intending  to  eftablifh  a  ma¬ 
gazine  in  that  place,  and  keep  it  as  a  retreat  in 
cafe  of  misfortune.  Finding  on  his  arrival  that 
the  inhabitants  were  well  affe&ed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  refolved  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm.  The 
neceffary  preparations  were  accordingly  made  ;  but 
his  attempt  mifearrying,  he  was  repulfed  with  the 
lofs  of  two  hundred  men,  and  his  followers  were 
fo  greatly  difpirited,  that  many  of  them  returned 
to  Cornwall.  Several  noblemen  in  the  county  of 
Devon  aflembled  troops  at  their  own  expence  to 
repel  the  infurgents  ;  and  the  king  ordered  the 
lord  Daubeny  to  march  towards  Exeter,  declaring 
he  would  follow  him  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
3  Y  army 
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army*  Perkin,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  thefe  pre¬ 
parations,  raifed  the  liege,  and  retired  to  Taunton, 
where  he  declared  he  would  hazard  an  engage¬ 
ment;  but  in  the  night  withdrew,  with  fomeofhis 
confidants  to  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Foreft.  Lord 
Daubeny  being  informed  of  his  retreat,  detached 
three  hundred  horfe  to  belet  the  fanduary,  till  they 
fhould  receive  further  orders.  The  rebels  now 
finding  themfelves  deferred  by  their  leader,  fub- 
mitted  to  the  king,  who  pardoned  them  all,  except 
a  few  ringleaders.  He  afterwards  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  to  fecure 
the  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  the  wife  of  Perkin, 
forefeeing  that  if  fhe  Avas  pregnant,  the  rebellion 
would  be  continued  to  another  generation.  When 
fhe  was  brought  into  the  king’s  prefence,  he  was 
fo  ftruck  with  her  beauty  and  modefty  of  deport¬ 
ment,  that  he  ccnfoled  her  with  promife  of  pro¬ 
tection  ;  fent  her  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  attend 
upon  the  queen  ;  and  bellowed  on  her  a  confider- 
flble  pcnfion,  which  fhe  enjoyed  during  his  life 
and  feveral  years  after  his  deceafe.  Flenry  then 
proceeded  to  Exeter  ;  and  on  his  entrance,  pre- 
fented  his  own  fword  to  the  mayor,  as  a  tokenoT 
his  favour  and  good-will  to  the  citizens,  who  had 
fo  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  defence  of  his 
government.  Having  thus  fuppreffed  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  he  here  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate 
on  the  fate  of  Perkin,  who  Fill  continued  in  the 
fanduary.  After  much  debate,  it  was  determined 
that  the  king  fhould  pardon  him,  on  condition  of 
his  explaining  every  circumftance  of  the  impoflure 
he  had  fo  long  carried  on.  The  defperate  ftate  of 
his  affairs  induced  him  to  embrace  the  king’s  offer 
without  hefitation,  and  quit  the  fanduary,  Henry 
being  defirous  of  feeing  him,  he  was  brought  to 
court,  where  the  king  obferved  him  from  a  window, 
but  would  never  admit  him  into  his  prefence. 
Afterwards  he  was  conduded  to  London,  and  by 
the  king’s  order  rode  in  public  through  the  ffreets 
from  Weftminlier  to  the  Tower,  where  one  of  his 
chief  abettors  w?as  executed ;  and  he  himfelf  ligned 
a  confeffion,  which  was  difperfed  through  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  fo  defedive  and  contradidory, 
that  it  ferved  rather  to  perplex  than  explain  the 
pretended  impofture. 

A  n  Perkin,  even  in  his  captive  date, 

499*  tampered  fo  effedually  with  four 
fervants  belonging  to  Sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  as  by  their  means  to  procure  his 
efcape.  They  had  for  fome  time  permitted  him 
to  converfe  wdth  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
agreed  with  him  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  to 
efcape,  which  they  perceived  could  not  be  done 
without  murdering  the  lieutenant;  a  ddign  which, 
if  it  had  been  fuccefsful,  would  doubtlefs  have 
fhaken  the  pillars  of  Henry’s  throne ;  but  the  plot 
was  difeovered,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Warwick, 
wss  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  while  Perkin  made 
an  inglorious  exit  at  Tyburn  with  John  Walter, 
mayor  of  Cork,  one  of  his  moft  faithful  adhe¬ 
rents.  Tranquillity  having  now  fixed  her  feat  in 
England,  the  avarice  of  its  monarch  became  more 
flagrant ;  who,  as  all  pretence  for  the  demand  of 
parliamentary  fupplies  was  entirely  obviated,  de¬ 
termined  to  exhauft  the  coffers  of  the  rebel  party. 
With  this  view,  on  pretence  that  they  werefubjed: 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  he  infilled  on  their  being 
indulged  with  feparate  pardons,  for  which  he  ex¬ 
torted  large  fums.  He  alfo  appointed  com- 
miffioners  minutely  to  explore  all,  that  had  either 
diredly  or  indiredly  aflifted  and  favoured  the  revolt 
of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Thefe  inquifitors  were  em¬ 
powered  to  amerce  at  diferetion,  every  individual 
who  Ihould  have  the  benefit  of  a  pardon;  and 
even  feize  the  effects  of  the  deceafed,  Ihould  their 
heirs  refufe  to  make  a  compofition.  Such  mon- 
ffrcu#  opprelfions  augmented  the  popular  clamour 


again!!  Henry,  and  were  in  a  great  mcafure  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  council  of  cardinal  Morton,  arch- 
bilhop  Of  Canterbury,  who  died  at  this  period  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  nation.  He  was  fucceeded 
m  the  metropolitan  fee  by  Henry  Dean,  bilhop  of 
Salilbury  ;  and  the  public  was  foon  convinced 
that  Henry’s  extortions  on  his  fubjeds  was  the 
effed  of  his  own  avarice,  and  not  the  ccunfel  of 
Morton. 

The  earl  of  Salilbury,  nephew'  to  .  ^ 
king  Edward  IV.  and  brother  to  the  r5or- 

earl  of  Lincoln  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  happened  in  his  paflion  to  kill  a  man  ;  and 
though  he  was  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  York,  the 
king  would  not  indulge  him  with  a  pardon,  but  on 
condition  of  his  appearing  and  pleading  it  in 
public.  The  haughty  earl  fo  deeplv  refenfed  this 
indignity,  that  he  retired  in  difgu’ft  to  his  aunt 
Margaret,  duchefs  of  Burgundy.  Henry,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  defigns  he  might  form  to  his  pre- 
jud ice,  lent  over  emiflaries,  who,  by  large  oiFers 
and  piomifes,  prevailed  on  him  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  government.  At  this  period,  Catharine 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  arrived 
in  England,  and  was  married  to  Arthur,  prince  of 
Wales,  with  great  folemnity,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  the  prince  being  turned  of  fifteeen,  and 
the  princefs  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her  dower 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats  in 
money,  jewels,  and  plate  ;  and  a  third  part  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and 
earldom  of  Chefter,  was  afiigr.ed  the  princefs,  as  a 
jointure  in  cafe  of  the  demife  of  her  hulband 
before  his  acceifion  to  the  throne.  A  treaty  of 
marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry’s 
daughter  Margaret  fucceeded  this  match,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Scottifh  ambaffadors  at  London 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  and  the  nuptials 
folemmzed  by  proxy  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  w  ho  hoped  that  this  alliance  would  termi¬ 
nate  the  enmity  which  had  folong  fublilted  between 
the  two  nations.  But  the  general  jov  which  this 
marriage  diffufed  through  the  kingdom,  was  foon 
damped  by  the  death  of  the  young  prince  Arthur 
who  departed  this  life  at  Ludlow  about  five  months 
alter  his  nuptials,  univerfally  regretted  bv  the 
Englilh,  who  from  his  extraordinary  talents  had 
conceived  happy  omens  of  his  future  adminiftra- 

non  His  brother  Henry  fucceeded  to  his  title 
and  dignities. 

Henry  s  queen,  in  the  beginning  . 
of  this  year,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  1 5 ^3 “ ' 

to  the  joy  of  her  hulband,  who  effeemed  it  a 
fortunate  event,  as  it  freed  him  from  a  detefted 
nva!  m  his  title  to  the  throne.  Public  peace 
and  domeffic  tranquillity  now  prevailed,  and 
England  might  have  been  the  feat  of  uninterrupted 
felicity,  had  not  the  infatiable  avarice  of  its  king- 
fought  out  new  methods  of  preying  on  the  pro 
pert.es  of  his  fubjedb.  With  thefe  mercena? y 
\  lews  he  patronized  two  infamous  minifters  called 

anc*  DudleL  wh°  followed  the  pradice 
of  the  law,  and  had  recourfe  to  all  its  chicaneries 
in  preferring  indictments  and  falfe  accufationi 
againft  the  fubjeds,  in  order  to  extort  money 
by  way  of  w-hat  thole  robbers  of  the  public  called 
a  mitigation.  Nay,  fo  egregioufiy  infolent  were 
they,  that  they  even  tried  pretended  delinquents 
m  private,  without  fair  appeal,  or  verdid  of  jury  • 
and  this  violation  of  the  law  of  equity  was  coun- 
tenanced  by  the  king,  who  lhared  in  the  fruits 
of  fo  fcandalous  an  oppreffion  ;  nor  could  he  be 
diverted  from  this  difgraceful  condud,  by  the 
remonftrances  of  the  honeft,  or  groans  of  the 
oppreffed  s  and  even  pradifed  himfelf,  what  he 
enjoined  on  his  infamous  minifters  ;  a  glaring  m 
ftance  of  which  we  have  in  the  iniquifous  t?eat" 
ment  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  eminently 

dignified 
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(Signified  at  this  time  in  confideradon  of  his  fer- 
vices  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  in  both  which 
refpe&s  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  to  the  general 
approbation  of  his  country.  Henry  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  him  a  formal  vifit  at  his 
caftleat  Henningham,  and  was  received  by  Oxford 
with  a  magnificence  becoming  the  dignity  of  his 
vifitor.  On  the  king’s  departure,  the  earl’s  fervants 
formed  a  long  rank  on  each  fide  through  which  his 
majefiy  palled  :  furprized  at  fo  numerous  a  train, 
he  turned  to  the  earl  and  faid,  “  My  lord,  the 
report  I  heard  of  your  hofpitality  is  great,  but  I 
perceive  it  falls  fhort  of  the  truth.  Pray,  are  thefe 
handfome  gentlemen  and  yoemen  on  both  Tides 
of  me,  your  menial  fervants?”  The  earl,  with 
great  modefty  replied,  that  he  only  entertained 
them  on  that  occafion,  to  do  the  more  honour  to 
his  majefiy.  Henry  affeded  furprize  at  that 
anfwer,  and  replied,  “  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I 
thank  you  for  my  good  cheer,  but  I  cannot  endure 
to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  fight :  my  attorney 
muft  fpeak  with  you.”  Nor  did  he  fail  in  verifying 
his  declaration  ;  for  the  earl  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  compound  for  this  mifdemeanour,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  thoufand  marks.  Such  ungenerous 
behaviour  excited  a  general  clamour ;  and  the 
Ipirit  of  difcontent  was  encouraged  by  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  whofe  profulion  had  ruined  his  fortunes, 
which  he  hoped  to  repair  by  the  formation  of  nevv 
projects  againft  the  king’s  perfonand  government. 
Having  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity  as  the 
iuryiying  branch  of  the  houfe  of  York,' he  pri¬ 
vately  engaged  fome  perfons  in  his  intereft ;  and 
tnen  retired  to  Flanders,  in  hopes  of  receiving 
iuccour  from  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy.  The 
king,  on  advice  of  thefe  proceedings,  employed 
Sir  Robert  Curfon,  governor  of  the  caftle  of 
llammes,  to  pradife  the  very  expedient  by  which 
all  the  defigns  of  Perkin  had  been  formerly  de¬ 
feated.  Sir  Robert,  on  pretence  of  having  been 
injured  by  Henry,  retiring  to  Flanders,  offered  his 
fervice  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  aided  his  part 
with  fuch  dexterity,  that  he  foon  difeovered  that 
nobleman’s  fchemes,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
connections.  Intelligence  was  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  to  Henry,  who  ifiued  writs  for  apprehending 
his  brother  in  law,  William  Courtney,  earl  of  De¬ 
von  (hi  re,  hufband  to  theprincefs  Catharine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  IV.  William  de  la  Pole,  brothel  to 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  and  Sir  John 
Wyndham  ;  George,  lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sir 
1  hemas  Green,  were  arrefted  at  the  fame  time 
upon  flight  fufpicion,  but  foon  difeharged.  The 
earl  of  Devon,  and  de  la  Pole,  though  nothing 
material  appeared  againft  them,  were  detained 
Prisoners  during  the  king’s  life.  Tyrrel,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Edward  V. 
with  Wyndham,  and  feveral  others  of  lefs  note 
"cue  hanged  as  traitors.  Suffolk  repaired  to 
I  landers,  where  the  archduke  took  him  under  his 
protection,  after  the  demife  of  the  duchefs- 
dowager.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  now  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  of  eminent  talents,  and  a 
robufi  conftitution ;  and  his  father  having  defigned 
him  for  the  church,  he  had  received  a  more  liberal 
education  than  his  brother.  The  king,  unwdlinp- 
to  refund  one  moiety  of  Catharine’s  dowry  he  had 
already  received,  and  equally  defirous  of  obtaining 
the  other,  propofed  to  Ferdinand  that  the  younp- 
widow  lhould  be  married  to  Henry,  prince  of 
V.  ales,  brother  to  her  late  hufband  ;  the  Spanilh 
nfionarch  readily  confented,  provided  the  pope’s 
dilpenfation  could  be  obtained.  The  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  a  very  great  divine  and  able  poli¬ 
tician,  honeftly  remonftrated  againft  this  marriage  • 
^  jOX)  bifhop  of  Durham,  whofe  confidence  was 
ltihed  by  intereft,  warmly  oppofed  him,  averring 
that  the  pope’s  difpenfation  would  obviate  all 
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impediments  civil  or  faCred.  Henry’s  darling 
paliion  bore  down  all  before  it  j  and  though  lie 
was  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Warham’s  rea- 
oning  and  alfo,  that  the  adion  was  in  itfclf  un- 
juftifiable  on  principles  of  moral  redfitude  •  yet 
rather  than  refund,  he  determined  to  rifkall  daiWrs 
and  inconyeniencies,  and  therefore  direded°his 
agents  at  Rome,  moft  importunately  to  folicit  the 
difpenfation. 

The  parliament  affembled  in  the  ^ 
beginning  of  January,  and  Henry  A’ D‘  1 
obtained  a  fubiidy  for  the  portion  of  his  eldeft: 
daughter  by  which  he  received  much  more  than 
the  lum  he  had  paid  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  He 

Droof1?^™1?  WUh  C!efp0tiC  Ava/;  a  flagrant 
proof  of  which  was  the  choice  the  houfe  of 

commons  made,  of  the  venal  and  wicked  Dudley 
foi  their  fpeaker.  1  his  parliament  even  cond£ 
lcended  to  grant  a  mercenary  fovereign  whatever 
his  avarice  couH  crave,  to  the  fcandalous  im¬ 
peachment  of  their  own  honour,  and  monftrous 
oppreftion  of  thofe  W’hofe  caufe  they  had  under- 
taken  to  plead.  In  the  mean  time  the  kino-  or 
dered  the  body  of  Henry  VI.  to  be  removed°from 
Wmdfoi  to  Weftminfter,  where  it  was  interred  with 
great  pomp.  He  alfo  applied  to  the  pope  for  a 
bull  to  canonize  that  monarch  ;  but  the  miracles 
attributed  to  him  after  his  death  were  fo  defedive 
m  point  of  atteftation,  that  his  holinefs  would  not 
admit  him  to  a  . place  among  the  faints,  without 
luch  a  confideration  as  Henry’s  avarice  would  not 
pei  nut  him  to  afford  ;  the  defign  was  therefore  bv 
that  means,  entirely  fiuftrated.  1  3 

In  this  year^  Flenry  concluded  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  intercourfe  A'  1S°S* 
wtth  the  king  of  Spain,  and  conceived  a  defign 
of  marrying- the  widow  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
?  aPie^»  rkat  he  might  by  that  means  obtain  the 
large  dower  which  had  been  aftigned  her  in  that 
kingdom.  He  therefore  direded  by  private  com 
million,  Francis  Fearfon,  and  other  emiflaries  to 
inform  themfelves  circumftantially  of  every  thine* 
relative  to  the  lady’s  perfon  and  fortune.  But 
thefe  agents  difeovering  that  the  queen's  laro-e 
jointure  in land  had  been  converted  into  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  life,  they  fet  out  for  Spain,  without  dlf- 
doling  the  intention  of  their  journey  to  Naples 
Philip  and  Joan  had  for  fome  time  bc?n  pro¬ 
claimed  king  and  queen  at  Bruffels ;  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  front  taking  poffeftion  of  that  kingdom  by 
the  war  in  Guelderland  ;  and  the  pregnancy  of  the 
queen  who  was  m  a  fhort  time  delivered  of  a 
pnncefi,  caked  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  but  the  war  being  terminated,  and  the 
queen  in  a  condition  for  travelling,  Philip  equipped 
a  powerful  armament,  and  with  his  queen1  em¬ 
barked  on  the  tenth  of  January.  But 
the  fleet  tvas  difperfed  by  a 'violent  A'  D*  I5°6* 
Form  in  the  Channel,  and  the  veffel  in  which  the 
king  and  queen  embarked,  driven  into  the  harbour 
o  Weymouth  in  Dorfetfhire.  The  peafants, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  numerous 
fleet  took  to  their  arms  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Tren- 

[f;,a  ,kni§hr  °J  that  county>  being  informed 
that  the  king  and  queen  of  Cartile  were  landed 
waited  on  them  in  perfon,  and  begged  they  would 
doh.m  the  honour  to  lodge  in  his  houfe,  till  the 
king  fhould  have  notice  of  their  arrival  Fhflin 
perceiving  that  the  weather  would  not  admit  of 
their  immediate  embarkation,  complied  with  his 
requeft.  Henry  having  been  informed  of  their 
landing,  he  difpatched  the  earl  of  Arundel  to 
compbment  them  in  his  name,  and  affure  them 
that  he  would,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  have  the 
pleafure  of  embracing  them  ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time  they  might  command  his  dominions. 

In  order  to  haften  the  interview,  Philip  fet  out  for 
the  .court  at  Windfor,  where  he  and  his  confort 
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were  honourably  received;  though  Henry  "was  de¬ 
termined  to  avail  himielt  of  the  accident  that 
drove  them  into  England.  He  propofed,  that  as 
Philip  had  changed  his  condition  in  becoming 
king  of  Caftile,  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
England  and  the  Low  Countries  fhould  be  re¬ 
newed,  with  fome  alterations  in  favour  or  the 
Englifh;  and  Philip  readily  affented  to  the  pro- 
pofal.  This  affair  being  adjufted,  Henry  propofed 
a  marriage  between  himfelf  and  Philip’s  filter  Mar¬ 
garet,  ■w  idow  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  the  king 
of  Caihle  being  allured  by  the  profped  of  fuch  an 
alliance,  the  contract  was  immediately  fettled, 
Philip  engaging  to  pay  three  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  in  lieu  of  a  dower  to  his  filter,  together 
with  a  very  conliderable  annuity.  Not  content 
with  thefe  advantages,  Henry  feemed  refolved  to 
detain  his  gueft  till  he  Ihould  deliver  up  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  from  whofe  fchemes  and  influence  he 
ftill  apprehended  fome  commotions.  He  therefore 
took  occafion  in  a  private  conference  with  Philip, 
to  fay  with  fome  emotion,  “  Sir,  you  have  been 
faved  on  my  coaft,  1  hope  you  will  not  fuffer  me 
to  be  wrecked  on  your’s.”  When  the  king  of 
Caftile  defired  to  know  the  drift  of  that  addrefs, 
Henry  replied,  <f  1  mean  that  wild  extravagant 
fellow,  my  fubjed,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  is 
proteded  in  your  country,  and  begins  to  play  the- 
fool  w  hen  others  are  tired  of  the  game.’'  To  this 
Philip  anfwered,  I  thought  your  prefent  circum- 
ftances  had  railed  you  above  all  fuch  apprehenfions; 
but  fince  his  refidence  in  Flanders  gives  you  dif- 
quiet,  I  will  banifh  him  from. my  dominions.” 
The  Englifh  monarch  hinting  a  defire  of  having 
him  in  his  power,  Philip  told  him,  in  fome  con- 
fufion,  that  he  could  not  deliver  him  up  confidently 
with  his  honour ;  and  that  fuch  a  ftep  would  ltill 
more  detrad  from  the  charader  of  Henry,  as  the 
world  would  thence  conjedure  he  had  treated  his 
gueft  as  a  prifoner.  «  1  will  venture  to  incur  the 
difgrace,”  faid  Henry,  “  and  fo  your  honour  will 
remain  inviolate.”  Philip,  finding  him  fo  folic itous, 
anfwered,  “  Sir,  you  give  law  to  me,  and  1  will 
didate  to  you  in  my  turn :  Suffolk  (hall  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  you,  but  on  condition  of  your  palling 
your  honour  that  his  life  (hall  be  fafe.”  The  pro- 
pofal  being  agreed  to,  Philip  wrote  to  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  alluring  him  that  he  had  obtained  his 
pardon;  which  affurance  being  alfo  confirmed  by 
an  exprefs  melfage  from  Henry,  that  nobleman 
returned  to  England,  and  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Tower.  On  the  earl’s  arrival,  Philip  was 
permitted  to  purfue  his  voyage,  after  a  refidence  of 
three  months  in  England,  during  wich  he  was  in¬ 
stalled  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  the  golden  fleece  on  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

Empfon  and  Dudley  ftill  continued 
A.  D.  1507.  thejr  extortions,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
this  year  commenced  a  fevere  profecution  againfl 
Sir  William  Capel,  on  pretence  of  mifeondud 
during  his  mayoralty,  and  fined  him  in  the  fum  of 
two  thoufand  pounds ;  but  being  exafperated  by 
former  extortions  he  refilled  payment,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  the  king.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  vile 
oppreffions,  Henry  was  feized  with  the  gout, 
which  gradually  affeded  his  lungs,  and  produced 
a  fevere  afthma;  notwithftanding  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  tranfad  the  affairs  of  government,  till  his 
(late  of  health  threatening  approaching  diffolution, 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  futurity.  This 
vilitation  of  heaven,  prevented  the  folemnization 
of  the  nuptials  between  him  and  Margaret  of 
Auftria,  though  the  contrad  had  palfed  the  confent 
of  all  parties.  Henry  finding  himfelf  in  a  gradual 
decay,  affeded  concern  at  the  extortions  of  Emp¬ 
fon  and  Dudley,  difeharging  all  prifoners  that  were 
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confined  for  debt  under  forty  (hillings ;  and  among 
other  religious  foundations,  finifhed  and  endowed 
the  hofpital  of  the  Savoy,  and  built  a  beautiful 
chapel  in  Weft minfter  abbey,  called  after  his  name 
to  this  day. 

Henry’s  diforder  now  returning  in  ^  jy  r 
a  moft  violent  degree,  it  foon  carried  '  ‘5  9* 

him  off  this  feene  of  exiftence,  on  the  tvventy- 
fecond  of  April,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  bequeathed 
to  his  fon  Henry  the  crown  of  England,  together 
with  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  money, 
jewels,  and  plate,  depofited  in  the  vaults  of  hisj 
palace  at  Richmond.  He  was  born  at  Pembroke 
caftle,  and,  as  lord  Bacon  juflly  obferves,  “  lieth 
buried  at  Weftminfter,  in  one  of  the  ftatelieft  and 
daintieft  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the 
chapel,  and  for  the  fepulchre  ;  fo  that  he  dwelleth 
more  richly  dead  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb, 
than  he  did  alive  at  Richmond,  or  in  any  of  his 
palaces.” 

By  his  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  houfe  of  York, 
eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  he  had  three  fons 
and  four  daughters  ;  Arthur,  who  died  before  him, 
in  the  feventeenrh  year  of  his  age  ,*  Henry,  who 
fuccceded  him  on  the  throne;  and  Edmund,  who 
did  not  live  to  the  years  of  diferetion.  Of  his 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Catharine  died  in  their 
childhood;  Margaret  efpoufed  James  IV.  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  Mary,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Charles,  archduke  of  Auftria,  was  married  to 
Lewis  XII.  king  of  France;  and  after  his  death 
to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Many  falutary  ftatutes  were  made  during  this 
reign;  but  the  moft  important  one  was  that,  by 
which  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  allowed  to 
break  the  antient  entails,  and  alienate  their  eftates  ; 
by  which  means  the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons 
were  diminilhed,  and  the  property  of  the  commons 
confiderably  increafed. 

In  this  reign  laws  were  made  againfl;  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  money,  bullion,  and  plate.  Foreign 
merchants,  who  imported  commodities,  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  expend  all  the  money  they  acquired,  by  their 
fales  in  Englifh  commodities,  to  prevent  the  fpecie 
being  carried  in  a  clandeftine  manner  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  exportation  of  horfes  was  prohi¬ 
bited  ;  and  in  order  to  promote  archery,  no  bows 
were  to  be  fold  at  a  higher  price  than  fix  (hillings 
and  fourpence  of  our  prefent  money. 

Belides  the  chapel  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  Henry 
rebuilt,  in  1498,  the  royal  palace  of  Shene,  which 
had  been  confumed  by  fire,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Richmond,  which  it  ftill  retains.  He  likewife 
founded  a  chapel  in  Windfor,  and  feveral  monafte- 
ries  of  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  He  turned 
into  an  hofpital  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  built 
under  Henry  III.  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  :  and  he 
expended  fourteen  thoufand  pounds'in  building  a 
large  veffel,  called  the  Great  Harry,  which  was, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  firft  fhip  in  the  Englifh 
navy. 

During  the  laft  period,  arts  and  fciences  began 
to  emerge  from  that  obfeurity  under  which  they 
had  been  fo  long  concealed.  The  city  of  Con- 
ftantinople  having  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  fome  remains  of  learning 
were  ftill  preferved,  being  fcattered  by  thofe  en- 
thuliaftic  barbarians,  took  fhelter  in  Italy,  and 
imported,  together  with  their  admirable  language, 
a  tinefture  of  their  fcience,  and  their  refined  tafte  in 
poetry  and  literature.  The  purity  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  alfo  revived ;  the  ftudy  of  antiquity 
became  fafhionable ;  and  the  love  of  learning  gra¬ 
dually  fpread  over  the  nation.  But  w  hat  ftill  more 
contributed  to  diffeminate  the  fciences,  was  the 
difeovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  William  Caxton, 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  being  fent  am- 
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baffador  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
learned  that  ufeful  art,  during  his  abode  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  introduced  it  into  England  about 
the  year  1474.  He  tranflated  feveral  books  Jr om 
the  French,  and  printed  them  himfelf  in  one  of  the 
chapels  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  by  permiflion  of 
John  Iflip,  the  abbot.  The  book  on  "  The  Game 
of  Chefs,”  dated  1474,  but  without  Caxton’s  name, 
is  generally  reckoned  the  firft  production  of  the 
Englifh  prefs.  The  invention  was  foon  purchafed 
by  the  monaftcries,  and  preffes  were  fet  up  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Cambridge,  St.  Albans,  and  other  places. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Chriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  a  Genoel'e,  in  1492,  failed  from  Cadiz,  on 
the  voyage,  by  which  he  difeovered  America;  and 
a  few  years  after,  Vafquez  de  Gama,  a  Portuguefe, 
doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new 
palfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  :  events  that  were  at¬ 
tended  with  the  molt  important  confequences,  with 
refped  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Commerce 
and  navigation  being  thus  enlarged,  indultry  and 
the  arts  were  rapidly  propagated ;  the  nobles  fpent 
their  fortunes  in  expenfive  pleafures  ;  and  men  of 
inferior  rank  not  only  acquired  a  fhare  in  landed 
property,  but  created  a  property  of  a  new  fpecies  in 
flocks,  commodities  and  credit. 

It  was  only  by  accident,  that  Henry  VII.  had  not 
a  fhare  in  the  great  naval  difeoveries,  by  which  that 
age  was  diftinguifhed.  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
after  he  had  been  feveral  times  repulfed  by  the 
court  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  fent  his  brother  Bar¬ 
tholomew  to  London,  in  order  to  explain  to  Henry 
his  great  delign,  and  to  obtain  his  afliftance  in  its 
execution.  The  king  invited  Chriftopher  to  come 
to  England ;  but  his  brother  being  taken  by  py- 
rates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage ;  and  in  the  mean 
while,  Chriftopher  havingobtained  the  countenance 
of  Ifabella,  was  fupplied  with  a  fmall  fquadron,  and 
happily  executed  his  enterprizc.  Henry,  thus  dis¬ 
appointed,  fitted  out  Sebaftian  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
fettled  in  Briftol,  and  in  the  year  1498,  that  ma¬ 
riner  failed  to  the  weftward  in  Search  of  new  difeo¬ 
veries.  Cabot  reached  the  continent  of  America  in 
about  the  Sixteenth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and 
failing  Southward  along  the  coaft,  difeovered  New¬ 
foundland  and  other  countries,  but  returned  to 
England  without  making  any  Settlement.  A  like 
attempt  was  made  by  Elliot,  and  other  merchants 
of  Briftol,  in  the  year  1502.  Thus,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  reigns,  a  general  revolution  took  place  in 
human  affairs,  and  people  gradually  attained  that 
Situation,  with  refpeCt  to  arts,  Sciences,  commerce, 
and  other  great  improvements  of  different  kinds’ 
in  which  they  have  ever  Since  perfevered. 


Clear  after  of  Henry  VII. 

Heifty  was  tall,  ftrait,  and  well-fhaped,  though 
Slender ;  of  a  grave  afpeCt,  and  laturnine  complec- 
tion;  auftere,  and  refervea  in  his  addrefs  and  con¬ 
versation,  except  vvhen  he  had  a  favourite  point  to 
gain,  and  then  no  man  was  more  eloquent  or  per- 
fuaiive.  He  poffeffed  a  genius  happily  adapted  to 
government;,  particularly  fo  to  the  factious  times 
in  which  he  lived.  He  loved  peace  without  fear¬ 
ing  war.  1  hough  filled  with  continual  fufpicions 
of  his  Servants  and  minifters,  he  discovered  no  ti¬ 
midity,  either  in  the  conduCt  of  his  affairs,  or  in  the 
day  of  battle;  and  though  often  fevere  in  his  pu- 
nifhments,  he  was  commonly  lefs  actuated  by  re¬ 
venge,  than  by  the  maxims  of  policy.  He  inhe¬ 
rited  a  fund  of  good  fenfe,  greatly  improved  by 
ftudy :  his  prudence  and  valour  maintained  order 
and  regularity  in  the  ftate;  and  by  thefe  royal 
qualities,  he  humanized  the  ferocious  manners  of 
the  nobility.  His  judgment  was  found;  his  Sagacity 
deeply  political;  and  he  poffeffed  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  art  of  turning  all  his  domeftic  troubles, 
and  all  foreign  difputes,  to  his  own  advantage  : 
hence  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Englifh 
Solomon,  and  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
wifeft  crowned  head  at  that  time  in  Europe.  His 
laws  were  prudently  enabled,  punctually  executed  • 
and  he  was  a  warm  patron  of  arts  and  commerce, 
thofe  inexhauftible  Sources  of  wealth.  Yet  it  muff; 
be  acknowledged,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  good 
qualities,  the  reign  of  this  great  monarch  was  more 
advantageous  to  his  people,  than  honourable  to 
himfelf,  on  account  of  two  leading  paffions,  by 
w  hich  his  foul  was  continually  agitated,  and  his 
conduCl  ever  influenced  :  thefe  were,  a  fear  of 
lofing  his  crown,  and  a  defire  of  amafling  riches. 
His  ruling  paffion  was  infatiable  avarice,  which 
he  gratified  at  the  expence  of  other  people’s  hap- 
pinefs,  and  fometimes  to  the  endangering  his  own 
inward  tranquillity ;  whereby  a  ftain  is  left  upon  his 
memory,  which  his  activity,  firmnefs,  wifdom,  po¬ 
licy,  and  courage,  cannot  obliterate.  Hence  no 
king  of  England  was  ever  more  hated  by  his  Sub¬ 
jects,  though  this  abhorrence  was  blended  with  a 
mixture  of  fear,  excited  by  his  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs  and  his  extraordinary  abilities;  however,  Some 
national  advantages  were  derived  even  from  his 
jealoufy  and  avarice;  Since  by  the  firft  he  was  led  to 
abolifh  feudal  tenures,  which  deprelfed  the  nobi¬ 
lity;  and  by  the  laft  he  was  prompted  to  encourage 
induftry  and  trade;  becaufe  it  improved  his  cuf- 
toms,  and  enriched  his  fubjeCts,  whom  he  could 
afterwards  pillage  at  discretion. 
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A.  D.  1509.  T-T  ENRY  VIII.  fucceeded  his  fa- 
,  .  cher  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 

ins  age,  with  every  advantage  nature  and  fortune 

cou  d  beftow.  An  unfeigned  Satisfaction  appeared 
No.  26. 


univerfally  on  his  acceffion  and  coronation.  Amia¬ 
ble  in  perfon  and  addrefs,  and  poffeffed  of  immenfe 
wealth,  this  young  prince  iYw  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
a  flourishing  kingdom,  where  the  arts  and  Sciences 
3  £  wanted 
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wanted  only  a  liberal  benefactor  to  promote  their 
progrefs.  The  people  had  formed  the  higheft  ex¬ 
pectation  from  his  diftinguifhed  abilities.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  with  a  view  to  detach  him  from  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  ftate  affairs,  had  hitherto  engaged  him  in 
the  purfuits  of  literature ;  he  had  made  confiderable 
advances  in  the  languages,  theology,  and  Ariftotle’s 
philofophy;  and  he  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the 
throne,  than  his  difpofition  appeared  to  be  of  a  ge¬ 
nerous  call: ;  his  liberality  even  bordered  on  profufion. 
The  paffionate  vehemence  and  impatience,  which 
afterwards  degenerated  into  tyranny,  w’ere  now  only 
confidered  as  the  faults  of  youth,  that  would  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  time ;  and  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaft er 
being  lully  united  in  his  perfon,  people  expeded 
from  being  obnoxious  to  no  party,  that  impartial  ad¬ 
miniftration  which  had  been  long  unknown.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  encouraged  thefe  favourable 
prepoffeffions.  His  grandmother,  the  countefs  of 
Richmond,  was  ftill  alive,  and  as  fhe  was  greatly 
efteemed  for  her  prudence  and  virtue,  Henry  liltened 
to  her  advice,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  his  miniftry, 
and  new  council.  This  was  compofed  of  Warham, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor ; 
Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  fecretary,  and  lord  privy 
feal;  Howard,  earl  of  Surry,  lord  treafurer ;  Talbor, 
earl  of  Shrewlbury,  lord  fteward  of  the  houfhold  ; 
lord  Herbert,  chamberlain  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
mailer  of  the  wards,  arid  conftable  of  the  Tower; 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  comptroller ;  Sir  Henry 
Manny,  afterwards  lord  Manny;  Sir  Thomas 
Darcy,  afterwards  lord  Darcy:  Thomas  Ruthal, 
dodtor  of  laws;  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat.  Thefe  were 
thoroughly  experienced  in  bufinefs,  and  were  lefs  un¬ 
popular  than  any  other  miniffers  under  the  late  king. 

By  Henry’s  expences,  the  treafures  amafled  by  his 
father  were  gradually  d iffipated  :  parties  of  pleafure 
fucceeded  each  other:  caroufals,  tilts,  and  tourna¬ 
ments,  were  exhibited  with  the  utmoft  magnifi¬ 
cence;  and  as  the  court  was  permitted,  by  the  pre- 
fent  tranquillity  of  the  public,  to  feek  gratification 
in  every  amufement,  little  attention  was  paid  to  fe- 
rious  bufinefs.  In  the  intervals  between  thefe  di- 
verfions,  the  king  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  mafic 
and  literature,  his  favourite  purfuits;  and  made 
fuch  proficiency  in  the  former,  as  to  compofe  fome 
pieces  of  church-mufic,  which  were  fung  in  his 
chapel.  However,  the  complaints  of  his  people 
were  not  forgot ;  nor  would  he  protect  the  inftru- 
ments  of  his  father’s  extortion.  The  fpies  and  in¬ 
formers,  who  had  long  exercifed  an  unbounded  ty¬ 
ranny  over  the  kingdom,  now  felt  the  iron-hand  of 
juftice;  and  fell  victims  to  public  refentment. 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  had  been  fo  often  loaded 
with  execrations,  were  cited  before  the  council  to 
anfwer  for  their  conduCt.  Empfon,  in  apologizing 
for  himfelf  and  his  affociate,  told  the  council,  that 
they  were  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure,  that  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  their  enemies  were  levelled  againft  aCtions,  E 
which  feemed  rather  to  merit  a  reward  :  that  they 
were  accufed  of  having  firiCtly  executed  the  laws, 
eftablilhed  by  general  content;  in  doing  which  they 
had  aCted  only  in  obedience  to  their  fovereign,  to 
whom  the  conftitution  had  entrufted  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice:  that  it  was  not  for  them,  who  were 
inftruments  in  the  king’s  hands,  to  determine  what 
laws  were  recent  or  obfolete,  expedient,  or  per¬ 
nicious,  fince  they  were  all  equally  valid,  while 
the  legiflature  permitted  them  to  remain  unre¬ 
pealed  ;  that  a  licentious  populace  would  naturally 
murmur  againft  the  reftraints  of  authority;  but  the 
glory  of  all  wife  ftates  ever  confifted  in  the  juft 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  expeded  but  the  fubverfion  of  all 
government,  when  the  judges  were  configned  over 
to  the  mercy  of  the  criminals,  and  the  rulers  to  that 
of  their  fubjeds.  The  council  perceived  Empfom's 
arguments  were  unanfwerable,  and  therefore  com¬ 


mitted  thofe  obnoxious  minifters  to  the  Tower,  till 
a  new  accufation  could  be  formed  againft  them. 
After  fome  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  ac- 
cufe  them  of  high-treafon.  To  gratify  the  people, 
they  were  charged  with  the  improbable  crime,  of 
having  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  the  late 
king,  whom  they  vtere  to  put  to  death,  and  then  to 
feize  by  force  the  adminiftration  of  government. 
Of  this  ridiculous  and  abfurd  accufation  they  were 
found  guilty  by  the  jury,  who  were  entirely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  popular  prejudices ;  and  their  verdict 
being  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bill  of  attainder  in 
parliament,  they  were  accordingly  executed. 

This  bufinefs  being  finilhed,  the  council  renewed 
their  deliberations  on  the  expedience  of  the  king’s 
confummating  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Ar- 

Iragon.  The  chief  objections  urged  againft  his 
efpoufing  her,  were  her  former  marriage  with  his 
brother,  and  the  inequality  of  their  years :  cn  the 
other  hand,  the  affedion  fhe  bore  to  the  king,  with 
her  virtue,  modefly,  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  were 
infilled  oil;  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  cementing  a 
clofe  alliance  with  Spain;  the  necefiity  of  finding 
fome  confederate  to  cou'nter-ballance  the  power  of 
France;  the  large  dowry  to  which  fhe  was  entitled 
as  princefs  of  Wales,  and  the  expediency  of  fulfil¬ 
ling  the  late  king’s  engagements ;  and  there  confi- 
derations  determined  the  council,  contrary  to  the 
primate’s-  opinion,  to  ad  vile  Henry  to  celebrate  the 
marriage.  This  was  accordingly  dohe,  after  which 
the  coronation  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Margaret, 
countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  king's 
grandmother.  But  though  i  the  bifhop  of  Win¬ 
chefter  had  been  fuccefsful  with  regard  to  the  con- 
fummation  of  Henry’s  marriage,  he  foon  perceived 
that  his  power  began  to  decline.  He  had  acquired 
fuch  habits  of  caution  and  frugality,  during  the 
preceding  reign,  that  he  could  not  now  wholly  lay 
them  afide.  He  remonftrated  againft  the  fchemes 
of  diilipation  arid  ex  pence,  purlued  by  the  young 
monarch,  and  by  that  means  loft  his  favour:  while 
Surry,  who  made  his  own  intereft  the  foie  motive 
of  his  conduct,  was  very  officious  in  promoting  the 
liberality,  pleafure,  and  magnificence  of  the  times*. 
Wineheftcr  remonftrated  with  him  on  his  remark¬ 
able  change  of  cendud,  but  wirhout  effed.  Surry 
derived  great  advantages  from  the  diffipaticn  of  his 
mafter,  and  engaged  him  in  fuch  a  courfe  of  plea¬ 
fure  that  he  became  negligent  of  fiats  affairs,  and 
willing  to  entruft  the  government  to  the  care  of  his 
minifters.  Fox  was  highly  exafperated  againft 
Surry,  and  determined  to  introduce  a  perfon  who 
might  be  a  fpy  upon  his  adions.  He  caft  his  eyes 
upon  Dr.  Thomas  Wolfey,  as  a  perfon  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  anfwer  his  purpofe.  Wolfey  was  the  fon 
of  a  butcher  at  Ipfwich,  but  diftinguifhed  by  his 
prudence,  his  talents  and  his  learning.  He  had 
recommended  himfelf  by  his  addrefs  to  Henry  VII. 
who  had  employed  him,  with  advantage,  in  fome 
difficult  commifilons;  and  his  infinuating  addrefs, 
his  tafte  for  pleafure,  and  his  love  of  letters,  could 
not  fail  of  rendering  him  very  acceptable  to 
Henry. 

The  domeflic  adminiftration  of  .  ~ 

Henry  was  rendered  eafy  by  the  trand  *  J510' 

quillity  of  his  fubjeds;  but  the  wars  In  Italy  ftill 
raged  with  the  utmoft  violence,  and  attraded  the 
attention  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  yet  all  par¬ 
ties  courted  Henry’s  alliance,  while  he  was  engaged 
by  no  immediate  intereft  to  join  with  any.  Several 
great  monarchies  were  eftabjifhed,  'and  none  fo  far 
furpaffed  the  reft,  as  to  give  any  pretence  of  jea- 
loufy  ;  and  their  internal  force,  by  balancing  each 
other,  might  long  have  maintained  a  general  tran¬ 
quillity,  had  not  the  adive  and  enterprizing  fpirit 
of  that  ambitious  pontiff,  Julius  II.  excited  among 
them  the  flames  of  war.  By  his  intrigues  a  league 
3  had 
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had  been  formed  at  Cambray,  between  Lewis, 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand,  and  himfelf,  in  order  to 
overwhelm  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  by  their 
united  arms  ;  and  Henry,  though  he  had  not  the 
leaft  motive  for  it,  allowed  his  name  to  be  inferted 
in  the  confederacy.  Julius  had  no  fooner  humbled 
the  republic  of  Venice,  than  he  was  ambitious  of 
expelling  all  foreigners,  whom  he  termed  barba¬ 
rians,  from  Italy.  Herefolved  to  make  the  tempeff 
fall  firft  upon  Lewis,  and  feeking  for  a  caufe  of 
quarrel  with  that  monarch,  fought  the  alliance  of 
bther  princes.  He  courted  Henry’s  favour  by 
fending  him  a  facred  rofe,  perfumed  with  mufk, 
and  anointed  with  chryfm  :  he  engaged  in  his  fil¬ 
tered:  Bambridge,  archbifhop  of  York*  Henry’s 
ambalfadorat  Rome,  whom  he  raided  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal;  drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  fide  5  and- 
forced  a  treaty  with  the  Swifs  cantons.  Lewis 
exerted  himfelf  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
To  this  end  he  endeavoured  to  defpoil  the  pope  of 
that  facred  character,  by  which  he  was  rendered 
formidable;  and  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian, 
determined  to  call  a  general  council,  that  might 
give  a  check  to  the  defigns  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Henry  was  inclined  to  proteCt  his  holinefs  from  the 
enterprizes  of  Lewis ;  for  Julius  had  given  him 
hopes,  that  his  fervices  (liould  be  rewarded  with  the 
title,  of  chemoft  Chriltian  King,  which  had  hitherto 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Ide  there¬ 
fore  joined  in  an  alliance  formed  by  the  pope, 
Spain  and  Venice,  againlt  the  Freilch  king. 

\  D  1  1  n  The  glory  °f  ferving  the  pope,  and 
‘  'O'*  of  conquering  provinces,  excited  the 

ambition  of  Henry  ;  and  the  parliament  readily 
granted  fupplies  for  an  enterprize  that  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  people.  Ferdinand*  always  attentive  to 
his  own  interelt,  when  he  febmed  to  be  aCling  for 
that  of  others,  perfuaded  Henry,  that  it  would  be 
more  for  his  advantage,  not  to  land  his  troops  at 
Calais,  but  at  Fonterabria,  where  he  might  eafily 
make  a  conqueft  of  Guienne,  and  where  he  pro- 
mifed  to  afTilt  him  with  a  Spanifh  army.  But  the 
real  intention  of  Ferdinand  was  to  turn  his  force  to 
the  acquifition  of  Navarre.  Henry,  not  fufpecting 
the  views  of  Ferdinand,  agreed  to  the  propofal. 
The  rnarquis  of  Dorfet  was  appointed  general  of  the 
land  forces,  which  were  landed  in  the  province  of 
Guipifcoa,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  Englifh 
admiral,  in  his  return,  made  feveral  fuccefsful  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  being  joined 
by  a  fquadron  of  {hips  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Knivet,  their  depredations  were  continued  with  ad¬ 
vantages.  Alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  the  Englifh, 
the  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine  fhips,  was  ordered  to 
fail  from  Breft,  under  the  command  of  Primauget, 
an  admiral  of  great  courage  and  conduct.  The 
two  fleets  foon  after  met,  and  a  furious  engagement 
enfued.  At  length  Primauget’s  fhip  wras  fet  on 
fire,  and  determining  not  to  perifh  alone,  he  bore 
down  upon  the  Englifh  admiral,  when  grappling 
with  her,  both  fhips  foon  became  involved  in  the 
fame  inevitable  deftrueftion.  This  dreadful  feene 
fufpended  the  aftion  between  the  other  fhips  :  they 
were  If  ruck  with  affoni  fitment  at  fo  terrible  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  horror  and  confufion.  After  fome  time 
the  French  fhip  blew  up,  and  in  its  explofion  de- 
ftroyed  the  Englifh.  This  alarming  cataftrophe,  in 
which  above  fixteen  hundred  men  perifhed,  To 
affedted  both  parties,  that  the  engagement  was  not 
renewed.  The  French  retired  to  Breft,  and  the 
Englifh  continued  cruilfing  in  the  channel.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  who  commanded  the  Spanilh  forces, 
having  joined  the  Englilh,  preparations  were  made 
for  opening  the  campaign.  But  Dorfet,  who  was  a 
firanger  to  Ferdinand’s  intentions,  was  furprized  to 
find,  that  inftead  of  purfuing  the  conqueft  of 
Guienne,  his  army  moved  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Navarre.  The  Englilh  general  complained  of  this 


ftep.  Ferdinand,-  in  reply,  obferved,  that  as  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  connected  with  France,  he 
thought  it  would  not  beadvifeable  to  form  the  liege 
of  Bayonne,  till  meafures  were  taken  for  preventing 
that  prince  from  cutting  off  their  provifions.  Dor¬ 
fet  fufpedting,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  mafter  in  this  affair,  and  having  no 
orders  to  invade  Navarre,  refufed  to  comply,  and 
remained  in  his  quarters  at  Fonterabria,  where  his 
army  kept  that  of  the  French  in  awe,  and  prevented 
its  advancing  to  fuccour  Navarre;  which  enabled 
Alva  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Pampeluna,  and 
obliged  John  to  fhelter  himfelf  in  France.  Alva 
again  applied  to  Dorfet  ;  but  as  he  lhll  declined 
forming  the  fiege  of  Bayonne,  and  infilled  on  in¬ 
vading  another  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre’s  do¬ 
minions,  Dorfet  perceiving  now  his  Unifier  in¬ 
tentions,  obferved,  that  he  could  not  comply  with¬ 
out  new  orders  from  his  mafter.  Upon  this  Ferdi¬ 
nand  difpatched  Martin  de  Ampios,  to  London,  to 
perfuade  Henry,  that  the  molt  favourable  opportu¬ 
nities  w'ere  loll,  by  the  refractory  and  fcrupulous 
humour  of  the  Englifh  general,  it  being  neceflary 
for  him  to  adt  on  all  occafions  in  concert  with  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  wras  belt  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  reafons  of  every 
operation.  Meanwhile  Dorfet  obferving  that  his 
farther  flay  was  of  no  ufe  to  the  main  defign,  and 
that  his  foldiers  perifhed  daily  by  want  and  iicknels, 
demanded  of  Ferdinand  fhips  to  convey  him  back 
to  England.  Ferdinand,  who  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
furnifh  him  whenever  demanded  with  this  fupply, 
at  laft,  after  many  delays,  yielded  to  his  importu¬ 
nity  :  but  when  Dorfet  was  embarking  his  troops, 
and  preparing  for  the  voyage,  a  melfenger  from 
Henry  arrived  with  orders  for  them  to  continue  in 
Spain;  notwithfiandingwhich,  thefoidiers,  difcon- 
tented  with  the  treatment  they  had  received,  mu¬ 
tinied,  and  obliged  their  officers  to  fet  fail.  The 
ill  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  dilpleafed  Henry ;  and 
the  marquis  of  Dorfet  found  great  difficulty  in  ap¬ 
pealing  him,  by  explaining  Ferdinand’s  condudt. 

Difgraceful  as  this  enterprize  was,  ^  ^ 
it  ferved  to  weaken  France.  Lewis  J  *  3  j* 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  by  that  means  loft  all  his 
Italian  conquefts.  Julius  triumphed  in  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  French  monarch  ;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  good  fortune,  dying  on  the  twenty-firff  of 
February,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
the  famous  Johnde  Medici,  being  Leo  X.  He  was 
the  patron  of  arts,  and  the  friend  of  learning. 
Delirous  of  attaching  Flenry  firmly  to  his  iritereft, 
he  fent  him  a  veflel  laden  with  hams  and  wine; 
The  arrival  of  this  veffel,  which  carried  the  papal 
banner,  filled  the  Englifh  with  exultation,  and  ex¬ 
cited  their  natural  antipathy  againft  France. 
Thomas  Wolfey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  the  king’s 
almoner,  w'as  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  having  fo 
far  gained  the  king’s  favour  that  he  fupplanted 
both  Surry  and  Fox.  His  being  near  forty  years 
of  age,  and  a  clergyman,  were  no  refiraints  on  the 
gaiety  with  which  Henry  palled  his  careiefs  hours. 
He  introduced  bufinefs  and  ftate  affairs  during  the 
intervals  of amufement ;  and  then  infinuated  th  >fe 
maxims  which  he  wilhed  him  to  adopt  ;  he  told 
him  that  while  he  trufted  his  father’s  councellors 
with  the  conduCf  of  his  affairs,  he  had  t  he  advan¬ 
tage  of  employing  perfons  of  wifdom  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but  as  they  did  not  owe  their  promotion  to 
his  favour,  they  fcarcely  thought  thcmfelves  ac¬ 
countable  to  him  for  the  exercife  of  their  authority; 
and  by  their  cabals  obftruFted  bufinefs  more  than 
they  promoted  it  by  their  age  and  experience  ;  that 
while  he  chofe  to  pafs  his  time  in  the  plealures  10 
which  he  wras  invited  by  his  youth  and  princely 
fortune,  and  in  the  ffudies  that  would  in  time  en¬ 
able  him  to  fway  the  feepter  alone,  it  would  be  belt 
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to  entruft  his  authority  to  one  who  was  the  creature 
of  his  will,  and  could  entertain  no  view  but  that  of 
promoting  his  fervice  ;  and  if  this  minifter  had  the 
fame  relifh  for  pleafure  with  himfelf,  and  the  fame 
taftefor  learning,  he  might  with  the  greatefl  eafe, 
*it  proper  intervals,  account  to  him  for  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  introduce  him  gradually  into  the 
knowledge  of  public  bufinefs,  and  thus,  without  a 
tedious  conllraint,  initiate  him  into  the  art  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  king  entered  into  all  Wolfey ’s 
views  ;  and  finding  none  fo  fit  to  execute  this  plan 
ofadminifirationas  themanwhopropofed  it,  hel'oon 
railed  him  to  be  a  member  of  his  council  ;  and 
from  thence  to  be  his  foie  and  abfolute  minifter. 

Wolfey,  perceiving  the  ardour  of  Henry  for  war, 
exerted  his  abilities  to  provide  an  army,  that  might 
retrieve  the  martial  glory  of  his  countrymen. 
Hoftilities  were  firft  commenced  at  fea,  but  without 
any  advantage  to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  It 
was  on  the  continent  that  the  decifive  blows  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ftruck.  1  hevan  of  the  army,  confiding 
of  eight  thoufandmen,  was  led  by  the  earlofShrewf- 
bury,  affifted  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  lords  Fitz- 
walter,  Haftings  and  Cobham,  and  Sir  Thomas  ap 
Rice,  captain  of  the  light  horfe.  This  divifion 
being  landed  at  Calais,  was  foon  followed  by  another 
body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Herbert,  chamberlain,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Kent,  the  lords  Audley  and 
Delawar,  together  with  Carew,  Curzon,  and  other 
gentlemen.  Henry  now  prepared  to  follow  his 
forces  ;  but  before  his  departure,  hecaufed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  earl  of  Suffolk  to  be  beheaded.  What 
reafons  induced  Henry  to  commit  this  cruel  adlion, 
is  not  known.  The  French  hiftorians  tell  us,  that 
it  was  in  obedience  to  the  dying  commands  of  his 
father  ;  while  others  think,  that  Henry  poured 
his  vengeance  on  this  nobleman,  forthecondud  of 
his  brother  Edward  de  la  Pole,  who  had  accepted  a 
command  in  the  French  fervice.  About  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  June,  Flenry  landed  at  Calais  with  the 
third  divifion  of  his  army,  confifting  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  men.  He  was  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  many  others  of  the  principal  nobility, 
but  he  foon  perceived  the  little  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  engagements  of  princes;  for  among 
all  his  allies,  the  Swifs  only  performed  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty.  The  emperor  Maximilian  had 
promifed  to  join  them  with  a  body  of  eight  thou¬ 
fand  men,  but  though  he  had  received  from  Henry 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns  for  that 
purpofe,  he  failed  in  his  engagements.  Fie  made 
fome  atonement  however  to  the  Englifh  monarch, 
by  joining  him  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  fome 
German  and  Flemifh  foldiers,  who  were  of  great 
fervice  ingivingan  example  of  difciplineto  Henry’s 
new  raifed  army.  The  emperor  himfelf  enlifted  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Englifh  army,  and  blulhed  not 
to  receive  an  hundred  crowns  a  day  for  his  fervice. 
Beiore  the  landing  of  Henry,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury 
and  lord  Herbert,  had  laid  liege  to  Terouane,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  began  the  attack  with  vi-  ! 
gour.  Feligni  and  Crequi  commanded  in  the 
town,  which  had  a  garrifon  that  did  not  exceed  a 
thoufand  men,  but  defended  the  place  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  were  at  laft  in  danger,  from  the 
w  ant  ofprovifions  and  ammunition,  of  being  obliged 
to  furrender ;  but  having  fent  notice  of  their  fixa¬ 
tion,  to  Lewis,  who  had  advanced  with  his  army  to 
Amiens,  he  gave  orders  to  throw  relief  into  the 
place.  Upon  this  Fontrailles  fet  out  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  horfemen,  each  of  w  hom  carried  be¬ 
hind  himtwo  quarters  of  bacon,  andafack  ofgun- 
pow'der.  This  fmall  body  unexpectedly  rufhed 
through  the  Englifh  camp ;  and  overcoming  allop- 
pofition,  advanced  to  the  foffee  of  the  town,  where 
each  man  threw  down  his  burden,  and  immediately 
galloping  back,  were  again  fo  happy  as  to  break 


through  the  Englifh,  and  to  fuffer  little  lofs.  But  the 
Engl i lh  foon  after  fully  revenged  this  infult.  Henry 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  horfe,  who  had  advanced  to  protect  Fon¬ 
trailles,  ordered  fome  troops  to  pafs  the  Lis,  and 
oppofc  them.  7  his  body  of  French  cavalry,  not- 
withftanding  they  chiefly  confifted  of  gentlemen, 
who  had  behaved  in  Italy  with  great  gallantry,  on 
feeing  the  enemy,  were  feized  with  fuch  an  unac¬ 
countable  panic,  that  they  inftantly  fled.  The 
duke  of  Longueville,  who  commanded  the  French, 
Clermont,  Buffi,  d’Amboife,  Imbercourr,  the  che¬ 
valier  Bayard,  and  other  officers  of  diftinCtion,  were 
made  prifoners.  This  rout  is  fometimes  termed 
the  battle  of  Guienegate,  from  the  place  where  it 
vyas  fought,  but  more  generally  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs,  becaufethat  day  the  French  made  more  ufe 
of  their  fpurs  than  of  their  w-eapons. 

Flenry,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  - 
fifty  thoufand  men,  inftead  of  profiting  by  this  vic¬ 
tory,  and  marching  into  the  heart  of  France,  as  he 
might  eafily  have  done,  returned  to  the  fiege  of 
lerouane,  which  was  foon  after  obliged  to  capitu¬ 
late.  The  terrors  of  the  French  again  revived  ; 
they  w'ere  indeed  fcarcely  ever  in  greater  danger, 
and  lefs  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
powerful  armies,  with  which  they  were  on  every 
fide  threatened,  or  affailed.  Even  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Paris,  not  thinking  themfelves  fafe 
there,  began  to  remove,  without  knowing  where 
they  fhould  find  a  greater  place  of  fafety.  FIow- 
ever  the  many  blunders  committed  by  the  enemies 
of  Lewis,  extricated  him  from  his  difficulties. 
The  Swifs  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  into  a 
|  negociation  by  1  remoille,  governor  of  Burgundy, 
and  they  accepted  of  the  conditions  he  offered 
them.  Maximilian  advifedHenrv  to  lay  fiege  to 
Tournay,  a  great  and  rich  city  on 'the  frontiers  of 
Flanders,  with  the  hopes  of  freeing  his  grandfon 
from  fo  troubiefome  a  neighbour  as  the  French  ; 
and  Henry,  not  confidering,  that  this  acquilition 
would  no  way  promote  his  conquefts  in  France,  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  follow  his  interefted  advice. 
Fournay  being  by  its  ancient  charters  exempted 
from  the  burden  of  a  garrifon,  the  burghers  en- 
gaged,  contrary  to  the  remonftrance  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  to  defend  the  city;  but  when  they  came  to 
a  trial  their  courage  failed,  and  after  buffering  a  few' 
days  fiege;  furrendered  to  the  Englifh.  The  bifhop 
of  Tournay  being  lately  dead,  the  chapter  had 
deeded  a  new  bifhop,  who  was  not  inftalled  in  his 
office  ;  the  king  of  England  therefore  bellowed  that 
fee  on  Wolfey,  his  favourite,  and  put  him  in  im¬ 
mediate  poffeffion  of  the  revenues.  Henry,  hearing 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Swifs,  and  finding  the  feafon 
far  advanced,  returned  to  England,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  with  the  greatefl  part  of  his  army. 
His  youthful  mind  was  highly  fatisfied  with  the 
fuccefs  of  his  firft  campaign;  but  people  of  judg¬ 
ment  comparing  his  advantages  with  his  progrefs, 
and  the  expence  with  his  acquifitions,  were  con¬ 
vinced,  that  this  boafted  expedition  was  both 
ruinous  and  inglorious. 

While  Henry  was  thus  employed,  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  who  had  declared  for  Lewis,  ra¬ 
vaged  the  northern  parts  of  Northumberland,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thoufandmen.  Pic  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Norham,  Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other 
places  of  fmall  importance.  Lady  Ford  was  taken 
prifoner  in  her  caftle  ;  and  being  prefented  to 
James,  fo  gained  on  his  affections  that  he  fpent.in 
pleafure  the  critical  time,  which,  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  his  enemies,  he  ought  to  have  employed  to 
better  purpofe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of 
Surry,  who  commanded  theEnglilh  forces,  marched 
into  the  North,  to  flop  the  ravages  of  the  invaders. 
His  army  confided  of  about  twenty-fix  thoufand 
men  ;  five  thoufand  of  w  hich  had  been  fent  from 
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the  army  in  France.  The  Scots  were  encamped  on 
the  high  grounds  near  the  hills  ot  Chiviot,  in  a 
very  advantageous  fituation.  The  river  Till  ran  in 
their  front ;  nor  could  their  camp  be  approached 
but  by  one  narrow  pals,  which  was  defended  by 
artillery.  Surry,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  mad- 
nels  to  attack  the  enemy,  difpatched  an  herald  to 
the  Scottifh  monarch,  offering  to  meet  him  in  the 
plain  of  Milfield,  to  try  the  valourof  their  forces  on 
equal  ground.  But  the  anfvver  he  received  was  far 
from  being  fatisfacftory,  and  he  determined  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  ftratagem,  in  order  if  poffible,  to  draw 
the  Scotch  from  their  advantageous  lituation.  He 
made  a  feint,  as  if  he  intended  to  march  to  Berwick, 
in  order  to  enter  Scotland,  lay  wafte  the  borders, 
and  cutoff  his  enemies  proviffons:  upon  which  the 
Scots,  fetting  fire  to  their  huts,  marched  down 
from  the  hills.  Surry  had  obferved  their  precipi¬ 
tate  decampment,  and  the  fmoke  concealing  his 
motions,  he  palfed  the  Till  with  his  vanguard  and 
train  of  artillery,  at  the  bridge  of  Twifel,  while 
the  reft  of  his  army  eroded  the  ftream  at  a  ford 
higher  up  the  river.  A  battle  being  now  inevita¬ 
ble,  both  lides  prepared  for  it  with  the  greateft 
tranquillity.  The  Englifli  army  was  divided  into 
two  lines.  In  the  firft,  lord  Howard  led  the  main 
body.  Sir  Edmund  Howard  the  right  wing,  and  Sir 
Mai  maduke  Conftable  the  left.  In  the  fecond,  the 
earl  of  Surry  commanded  the  main  body,  lord  Da- 
cres  the  right  wing,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley  the 
left.  The  king  of  Scotland  drew  up  his  army  on 
a  riling  ground,  and  the  front  appeared  in  three 
divifions  :  the  right  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  affifted  by  lord  Hume :  the  center  by  the 
king  himfelf,  and  the  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox 
and°Argyle.  There  was  alfo  a  fourth  divifion,  as 
a  body  of  referve,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
ofBothwel.  In  this  pofition  the  armies  approached 
each  other,  and  met  in  Flouden  field.  I  he  battle 
was  begun  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who  charged 
with  fuch  fury,  that  he  broke  the  wing  of  the 
Englifh,  and  drove  them  off  the  field.  But  the 
fame  fuccefs  did  not  attend  the  other  commanders. 
They  could  not  fupport  the  attack-  of  the  Englifli, 
and  Huntley,  at  his  return,  found  the  Scottifh 
army  in  great  diforder.  The  divifion  commanded 
by  Lenox  and  Argyle,  were  fo  elated  with  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  the  other  wing,  that  they  broke  their  ranks ; 
andnotwithftandingthe  remonftrances  of  LaMotte, 
the  French  ambaffador,  ruffled  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion  upon  the  enemy,  imagining  themfelves  fure 
of  victory.  But  they  foon  found  the  effects  of  their 
raflinefs.  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  with  his  divifion 
flood  firm,  and  received  them  with  great  bravery; 
while  Dacres,  wheeling  about  during  the  adtion, 
fell  upon  the  rear,  and  attacked  them  fo  furioufly, 
that  they  could  notfuftain  the  fliock.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  efcaped 
by  a  diforderly  flight.  This  diforder  did  not  how¬ 
ever  intimidate  the  divifion  under  the  king  and 
Bothwel.  Animated  by  the  valour  of  their  leaders, 
they  ft  ill  made  head  againft  the  Englifli;  and  forming 
themfelves  into  a  circle,  continued  the  engagement 
till  night  put  an  end  to  the  {laughter.  The  darknefs 
favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Scots ;  nor  were  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  fenfible  of  their  having  obtained  the  vi&ory, 
till  the  morning  difeovered  where  the  advantage 
lay.  Ten  thoufand  Scots  are  faid  to  have  perifhed 
on  this  occafion,  and  the  vidtors  to  have  loft  about 
half  that  number.  Others  reprefent  the  numbers 
that  fell  on  each  fide  nearly  equal :  but  it  is  certain 
the  Englifli  loft  oftly  perfons  offmall  note,  while  the 
flower  of  the  Scottifh  nobility,  with  the  king  him¬ 
felf  was  flain.  In  fearching  the  field,  the  Englifh 
found  a  dead  body,  dreffed  in  a  habit  like  his, 
whichrefembledhim;  and  it  being  put  into  a  leaden 
coffin,  was  fent  to  London,  where  it  was  kept  un- 
buried  for  fome  time;  James  having  died  under  the 
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fentence  of  excommunication,  on  account  of  his 
confederacy  with  France,  and  his  oppolingthe  holy 
fee.  Henry  however  obtained  his  ablolution  from 
the  pontiff,  and  the  body  was  interred.  The  Scots 
afierted,  that  the  body  of  their  king  was  not  found, 
but  that  of  a  younger  gentleman,  named  Elphin- 
fton,  who,  with  feveral  other  volunteers,  w'ere  dreffed 
like  the  king.  It  was  even  affirmed,  that  James 
was  feen  to  crofs  the  Tweed  at  Kelfo,  and  that  he 
was  affaflinated  by  the  vaffals  of  lord  Hume,  who 
had  been  inftigated  to  commit  fo  enormous  a  crime 
by  that  nobleman.  The  populace  were  however 
perfuaded,  that  he  was  ftill  alive  ;  and  having  fe- 
cretly  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
would  at  length  return,  and  again  take  pefleffion  of 
the  throne.  The  Scots  long  entertained  this  con¬ 
ceit.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Flouden, 
fought  on  the  ninth  of  September ;  and  this  victory 
afforded  Henry  a  fair  opportunity  of  infifting  upon 
his  own  terms  with  Scotland,  perhaps  of  conquering 
that  kingdom;  but  on  this  occafion  he  behaved 
with  great  generofity.  He  liftened  to  the  requeft 
of  his  lifter,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  who  had  been, 
appointed  regent  during  her  foil’s  minority,  and  in 
compaffion  to  her  helplefs .  condition,  readily 
concluded  a  peace.  At  the  fame  time  he  created 
the  earl  of  Surry  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  lord  Herbert,  earlofWor- 
cefter ;  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  lord  Monteagle,  and 
Wolfey  was  created  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Margaret 
of  York,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  of  countefs  ot  Salifbury,  as  heirefs 
to.her  brother  the  earl  of  Warwick,  beheaded  by 
Henry  VII. 

Lewis,  perfectly  fenfible  of  the  dan-  ^  ^  icia 
ger  to  which  his  kingdom  was  expofed 
in  the  laft  campaign,  appeafed  Leo  X.  by  re-* 
nouncing  the  council  of  Pila,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  Lyons ;  and  the  pontiff,  in  return, 
took  off  the  excommunication  that  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  againft  him  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand, 
who  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  no  other  am¬ 
bition  than  to  keep  poffeffion  of  Navarre,  which  he 
had  fubdued,  readily  liftened  to  the  propofals  of 
Lewis,  for  prolonging  the  truce  to  another  year, 
and  of  forming  a  more  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  them,  by  marrying  his  iecond  daughter  Renee, 
to  Charles  prince  of  Spain,  grandfon  to  the  Spanifli 
monarch;  with  whom  he  was  to  have  Lewis’s  claim 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
alfo  acceded  to  the  treaty.  When  Henry  was  in¬ 
formed  of  this  tranfadtion,  he  flew  into  a  violent 
rage,  loudly  complaining,  that  his  father-in-law, 
by  his  promifesand  profeflions,  had  engaged  him  to 
be  at  enmity  with  France;  and  yet,  without  the 
leaft  warning  facrificed  his  intereft  to  his  own  felfifli 
views,  leaving  him  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  and 
expence  of  the  war.  But  he  loft  all  patience,  on 
hearing  that  Maximilian  was  alfo  feduced  from  his 
alliance,  and  that  propofals  had  been  agreed  to  for 
the  marriage  of  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  with  the 
daughter  of  France.  At  this  time,  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  Spurs,  took  advantage  of  Henry’s  vexa¬ 
tion  to  procure  a  peace,  which  he  knew  to  be 
eagerly  defired  by  his  mafter  ;  and  therefore  repre- 
fented  to  Henry,  that  Anne,  queen  of  France,  be¬ 
ing  lately  dead,  an  affinity  might  be  formed,  which 
would  prove  of  advantage  to  both  nations,  and  at 
once  put  a  period  to  all  differences ;  and  that  no 
marriage  feerned  more  fuitable  than  that  of  Lewis 
to  the  princefs  of  England,  whofe  youth  and  beauty 
afforded  the  mod;  flattering  hopes :  that  though  it 
might  appear  fomewhat  unfuitable  for  a  king  of 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  to  be  married  to  a  princefs 
of  fixteen,  yet  the  alliance  would  be  attended  with 
other  advantages,  more  than  lufficient  to  compen- 
fate  for  this  inequality.  Henry  leerned  to  pay  at- 
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tention  to  this  difcourfe.  Longueville  therefore  in¬ 
formed  Lewis  of  the  probability  of  bringing  the 
affair  to  a  happy  conclufion,  and  received  full 
powers  for  negotiating  the  treaty.  Hence  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  eafily  adjufted.  Lewis  agreed  that 
Tournay  fhould  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole  fhould  retire  to  Metz, 
and  have  a  penfion  affigned  him  by  Lewis;  and  that 
Henry  fhould  receive  a  million  of  crowns,  as  the 
arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himfelf;  and 
that  the  princefs  Mary  fhould  have  four  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  for  her  portion  ;  and  poflefs  as 
large  a  jointure  as  any  other  queen  of  France  had 
done.  Agreeable  to  this  treaty  Mary  was  fent  with 
a  fplendid  retinue  to  France,  and  was  met  by  Lewis 
at  Abbeville,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  j 
He  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  accomplifh-  I 
ments  of  the  young  princefs  :  but  being  feduced  I 
into  a  courfe  of  gaiety  and  pleafure,  unluitable  to  | 
his  declining  {fate  of  health,  he  died  in  lefs  than  jj 
three  months  alter  his  marriage,  to  the  great  con-  jj 
cern  of  the  French,  who  unanimouffy  gave  him  the  | 
honourable  title  of  the  father  of  his  people.  His  1 
young  queen  foon  after  married  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk. 

A  D  The  arc^bifhop  of  York  was  poi- 

foned  at  Rome  by  his  chaplain,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  a  blow  the  prelate  had  given  him.  In¬ 
formation  was  immediately  fent  to  Henry  of  this 
cataftrophe;  and  the  pope  determined  to  keep  the 
fee  of  York  vacant,  till  the  king’s  pleafure  fhould  be 
known.  Fie  did  not  wait  long  ;  Henry  immediately 
conferred  it  upon  Wolfey,  and  the  pontiff  confirmed 
his  election.  Wolfey  by  his  ambition,  raifed  him¬ 
felf  many  enemies,  which  only  ferved  to  rivet  him 
the  fafter  in  the  confidence  of  Henry,  who  was  fond 
of  fupporting  the  choice  he  had  made  againfl  all 
oppoiition.  That  prelate,  knowing  the  king’s  im¬ 
perious  temper,  had  the  art  to  conceal  from  him  the 
afcendant  he  had  obtained  ,  and  while  all  public 
councils  were  under  his  fecret  direction,  he  conftantly 
pretended  a  blind  fubmiffion  to  his  mafier’s  will. 
He  preferved  the  king’s  affection  by  entering  into 
his  pleafures ;  he  gratified  his  indolence  by  conduct¬ 
ing  his  bufinefs;  and  in  both  cafes  prevented  the 
jealoufy  which  would  naturally  have  arifen  from  his 
exorbitant  acquifitions,  and  offentatious  courfe  of  I 
life.  Befides  enjoying  the  adminiftration  of  Tour- 
nay,  he,  on  eafy  leafes,  obtained  the  poffeffion  of  | 
the  revenues  of  Bath,  Worceffer,  and  Hereford ; 
bifhopricks  filled  by  Italians,  who,  being  permitted 
to  refide  abroad,  were  willing  to  compound  for  this 
indulgence  by  yielding  to  him  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  their  incomes.  He  held  the  abbey  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  and  many  other  church  preferments  in  com- 
inendam.  He  was  even  permitted  to  unite  to  the 
fee  of  York,  firft  that  of  Durham,  and  then  that  of 
Winchefter;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  end  of  his 
acquifitions.  The  pope,  obferving  his  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  Henry,  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to 
his  intereft,  by  creating  him  a  cardinal.  Under  co¬ 
lour  of  exading  a  regard  to  religion,  he  carried  the 
ftate  and  dignity  of  a  churchman  to  a  moft  exorbi¬ 
tant  height.  He  had  a  train  confiding  of  eight 
hundred  fervants,  many  of  whom  were  knights  and 
gentlemen:  even  fome  of  the  nobility  put  their 
children  into  his  family,  as  a  place  of  education ; 
and  that  they  might  gain  their  patron’s  favour,  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  bear  offices  as  his  fervants.  All  who 
were  diffinguiffied  by  their  fkill  in  any  art  or 
fcience,  paid  their  court  to  him,  and  none  paid  it  in 
vain.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  literature,  and 
gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  erudition, 
both  by  his  private  bounty  and  public  inftrudions. 
This  generous  munificence  procured  him  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  wife  ;  but  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
he  ftrove  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the 
fplendor  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  em- 
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broidery  of  his  liveries,  and  the  richnefs  of  his  own 
apparel.  He  was  the  firft  clergyman  in  England 
who  wore  filk  and  gold  on  his  habit,  his  faddles  and 
the  trappings  of  his  horfes.  His  cardinal's  hat  was 
bore  aloft  by  a  perfon  of  rank ;  and  when  entering 
the  king’s  chapel,  he  would  permit  its  being  laid 
on  no  place  but  the  altar.  The  talleft  and  moft 
comely  prieft  that  could  be  found  carried  before 
him  a  filver  pillar,  with  a  crofs  on  the  top;  and 
another  prieft  of  equal  ftature  and  beauty,  bore  the 
crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury. 
Warham,  chancellor  and  archbifnop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  being  averfe  to  all  difputes,  chofe  to  retire 
from  public  employment,  and  refigned  his  office  of 
chancellor;  on  which  the  great  feal  was  delivered 
to  Wolfey.  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  had 
long  direded  the  affairs  of  government,  and  even 
introduced  Wolfey  to  the  king’s  favour,  could  not 
bear  to  find  himfelf  negleded.  He  obtained  per- 
miflion  to  retire  to  his  bifhoprick,  and  when  leaving 

!the  council  board,  he  told  the  king,  that  “  he 
hoped  he  would  not  Buffer  the  fervant  to  be  greater 
than  the  matter.”  l<  Fear  not  my  good  lord  bilhop,” 
replied  Henry,  “  it  fhall  be  my  care  that  fubjects 
fhall  obey,  and  not  command.”  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  alfo,  finding  the  king’s  money  almoft  ex- 
haufted,  refigned  his  office  of  treafurer;  and  Suffolk, 
offended  at  the  king’s  having  refufed  to  pay  a  debt, 
which  he  had  contraded  while  in  France,  lived  in 
privacy.  Thus  Wolfey  was  left  to  enjoy  the  power 
and  favour  of  the  king  without  a  rival.  And  though 
his  dignity  encreafed  the  number  of  his  enemies,  it 
exalted  his  perfonal  character;  for  no  chancellor 
ever  excelled  this  able  ftatefman,  nor  ever  fhewed 
greater  impartiality  in  his  decifions,  or  more  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  of  law  and  equity,  or  deeper  pe¬ 
netration. 

Francis  I.  who  afeended  the  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Lewis  XII.  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  and 
wanted  only  the  additional  quality  of  diferetion,  to 
render  him  fuperior  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe. 
He  renewed  the  treaty  made  by  his  predecellor 
with  Henry,  and  induced  by  the  ardour  of  conqueft, 
he  palffed  into  Italy.  His  defign  was  to  conquer 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  wreft  it  once  more  from 
the  unhappy  family  of  Sforza.  The  Venetians  fup- 
ported  him,  who  wanted  at  lead:  to  recover  the  Ve- 
ronefe,  of  which  they  had  been  ftripped  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian,  His  oppofers  were  pope  Leo  X. 
an  intriguing,  politic  prince,  and  Maximilian,  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities :  but  his  moft  dangerous 
enemies  were  the  Svvifs,  irritated  againft  France,  by 
the  refufal  of  Lewis  XII.  to  fulfil  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  before  Dijon,  and  inflamed  with  the  ha¬ 
rangues  of  Matthew  Schaner,  cardinal  of  Sion. 
They  had  alfumed  the  title  of  “  Defenders  of  the 
popes,  and  protedors  of  princes;”  and  indeed  for 
the  laft  ten  years  this  appellation  was  not  merely 
imaginary.  Francis,  on  his  march  to  Milan,  con¬ 
tinued  to  negotiate  with  that  nation.  Pradifed  in 
the  art  of  diflimulation,  they  amufed  the  king  with 
empty  promifes,  till  they  had  received  advice,  that 
the  military  cheft  of  France  was  arrived,  when  they 
defeended  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain, 
though  deftitute  of  cavalry,  and  oppofed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  arms.  A  dreadful  battle  en- 
fued,  at  Marignan,  near  Milan.  The  vidory  was 
contefted  with  a  perfeverance  hitherto  unknown  : 
and  it  required  all  the  heroic  valour  of  Francis  to 
infpire  his  troops  with  courage,  to  fupport  them- 
felves  againft  the  defperate  aftaults  of  thefe  mountai¬ 
neers.  After  a  bloody  adion  in  the  evening,  night 
intervened  with  her  gloomy  darknefs  between  the 
combatants.  The  king  flept  on  the  carriage  of  a 
cannon,  within  fifty  paces  of  a  Swfifs  battalion.  As 
foon  as  dawn  appeared,  the  adion  was  renewed 
with  redoubled  fury ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Svvifs 
had  loft  their  braveft  troops,  that  they  could  be 
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prevailed  upon  to  retire.  The  field  was  ftrewed 
with  twenty  thoufand  flain  on  both  fides;  and  the 
old  rmrlhal  Trivulzio,  who  had  been  prefent  at 
eighteen  pitched  battles,  ufcd  to  call  this  “  the 
battle  of  the  giants.”  This  vidory  was  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  Milanefe.  Both  the  pope  and 
the  Swifs  became  allies  to  Francis.  He  compelled 
Maximilian  to  reftore  the  Veronefe  to  the  Vene¬ 
tians;  and  procured  for  LeoX.  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
which  ftill  belongs  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Sforza 
himfelf  tired  with  the  viciffitudesof  fortune, difgufled 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  Swifs,  and  defirous  of  pri¬ 
vacy  and  repofe,  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
Francis  ;  and  after  itipulating  for  an  annual  penfion 
of  thirty  thoufand  ducats,  refigned  his  pretenfions  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  retired  into  France. 
Shortly  after  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Italy  ; 
and  both  Henry  and  his  mimfter  were  difappointed 
in  their  defigns  of  leffening  the  power  of  France. 

n  .  In  the  following  year  Henry  com- 
A.  D.  1510.  eluded  a  truce  with  the  regent  of 
Scotland  for  one  year,  that  he  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  deftroying  the  influence  of  that  noble¬ 
man,  by  means  of  the  Humes,  who  were  devoted  to 
his  intereft.  In  order  to  this  he  infifted,  that  the 
Scottifh  parliament  fhould  fend  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany  to  France,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  trull  the 
young  king  in  the  hand  of  his  prefumptive  heir, 
and  threatened  on  their  non-compliance,  to  take 
other  meafures  for  tfle  fafety  of  his  nephew.  This 
remonflrance  proving  ineffectual,  the  Humes  per- 
fuaded  the  earl  of  Arran  to  claim  the  regency ;  but 
the  duke  of  Albany,  being  informed  of  the  confpi- 
racy,  decoyed  them  to  the  court,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  executed  as  traitors. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  and  the 
fucceflion  of  his  grandfon  Charles  to  his  extenfive 
dominions,  made  Francis  fenfible  of  the  neceffity 
of  gaining  the  confidence  and  friendthip  of  Henry; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  he  paid  his  court  by  flattery 
and  prefents  to  Wolfey.  He  difpatched  Bonnivet, 
admiral  of  France,  to  London,  with  orders  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  that  infinuation  and  addrefs,  in  which  he 
excelled,  to  procure  the  cardinal’s  good  graces. 
The  ambaffador  took  an  opportunity  to  exprefs  his 
mailer’s  concern,  that  by  miftakes  and  mifappre- 
henfions,  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  a 
friendfhip  which  he  fo  highly  valued  as  that  of  his 
eminence.  Wolfey  liflened  to  thefe  honourable  ad¬ 
vances,  and  from  thenceforward  expreffed  himfelf 
in  favour  of  the  French  alliance.  Francis  even  en¬ 
tered  into  fuch  confidence  with  him,  as  to  afk  his 
advice  in  his  mod  fecret  affairs,  and  in  every  diffi¬ 
cult  emergency  had  recourfe  to  him,  as  to  an  oracle 
of  wifdom.  The  cardinal  made  no  fecret  to  Henry 
of  this  private  correfpondence ;  and  the  king  had 
fuch  an  opinion  of  his  minifter’s  capacity,  that  he 
faid,  he  verily  believed,  he  would  govern  Francis 
as  well  as  himfelf.  At  length  Bonnivet  informed 
the  cardinal  of  his  mailer’s  defire  to  recover  Tour- 
nay;  on  which  Wolfey  took  an  opportunity  to  re- 
prefent  to  the  king  and  council,  that  the  diftance 
between  Tournay  and  Calais  was  fo  great,  that,  in 
cafe  of  a  war,  it  vvould  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
polfible,  to  keep  open  the  communication  between 
them:  that  as  it  was  feated  on  the  frontiers  both  of 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  it  might  be  attacked 
on  either  fide,  and  that  it  could  not  be  preferved 
even  in  time  ot  peace,  without  a  garrifon,  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  mutinous  inhabitants,  who  were 
difeontented  with  the  Englilh  government ;  and 
that  its  paifeffion,  though  precarious  and  expenfive, 
was  entirely  ufelcfs,  with  refpect  to  annoying  the 
dominions  of  either  Charles  or  Francis.  Thefe  rea- 
fons  meeting  with  no  oppofition,  a  treaty  was  en¬ 
tered  into  for  ceding  Tournay :  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  dauphin  Ihould  be  contra<5led  to  the 
princefs  Mary,  though  both  of  them  were  infants, 


and  that  city  be  confidered  as  the  princefs ’s  dowry. 
But  Henry  having  been  at  great  expence  in  building 
a  citadel  there,  Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  fix  hun« 
dred  thoufand  crowns,  at  twelve  annual  payments, 
and  to  allow  a  yearly  penfion  of  twelve  thoufand 
livres  to  the  cardinal,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  bilhopric  of  Tournay. 

While  thefe  negotiations  were  car-  .  j-. 
rying  on  between  the  courts  of  Eng-  A*  U'  H1?* 
land  and  France,  Germany  was  agitated  with  thofe 
theological  difputes,  which  produced  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  Martin  Luther,  an  Auguftine  monk,  and 
profeflor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  Germany,  undertook  to  refute  divers  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Leo  X.  aGfirft  dif- 
regarded  his  writings,  as  the  weak  efforts  of  an  ob- 
feure  monk.  His  whole  attention  was  indeed  bent 
to  filling  his  treafury  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences. 
In  this  fale  he  chiefly  employed  the  Dominicans. 
The  Auguftine  friars  were  highly  affronted,  becaufe 
this  lucrative  occupation  was  not  as  ufual  entruffed 
to  them  ;  efpecially,  as  they  had  fome  time  fince 
been  employed  in  Saxony,  and  had  acquired  both 
reputation  and  profit.  Martin  Luther,  ftimulated 
to  revenge,  was  loud  in  his  declamations  againft 
the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great 
learning,  genius,  and  fpirit,  inflexible  and  opinia- 
tive  ;  and  there  was  no  want  of  abufes  whereon  to 
ground  his  invedives.  Religion,  often  proflituted, 
had  become  a  cloak  for  the  mofl  fordid  rapacity, 
and  the  mofl  unpardonable  ambition.  An  inceffant 
cry  of  reformation  refounded  from  all  quarters, 
and  Luther  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He,  however,  confined  himfelf,  in  his  firll  writings, 
toexpofethedodrineof  indulgences,  and,  perhaps, 
had  then  no  other  defign.  But  he  went  farther 
than  he  at  firll  intended,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  re¬ 
ligious  difputants ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  with  feem- 
ing  probability,  that  the  beft  method  of  inducing 
this  zealous  reformer  to  change  his  opinion,  would 
have  been,  by  a  prefent  of  a  cardinal’s  hat;  but  the 
contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  proved  fatal  to  her  power. 

Luther  now  founded  openly  a  defiance  to  the 
holy  fee.  He  exhorted  all  princes  to  throw  off 
the  papal  authority :  he  railed  againft  private 
maffes ;  and  met  with  the  greater  applaufe,  by  in¬ 
veighing  againft  the  fale  of  them.  His  writings, 
full  of  zeal  and  fury,  fpread  over  Europe.  The 
dodrines  he  inculcated  were  flattering  to  its  princes, 
becaufe  they  furnifhed  them  with  a  pretence  for 
throwing  off  the  pope’s  dominion,  and  for  en¬ 
riching  themfelves  with  the  wealth  of  ecclefiaftics. 
The  Dominicans,  fupported  by  the  pope's  nuncios, 
caufed  his  books  to  be  burnt.  His  holinefs  thun¬ 
dered  out  a  new  bull  againft  him  ;  but  Luther, 
now  proteded  by  the  princes  of  Germany,  was  not 
to  be  intimidated ;  he  even  ordered  the  pope’s  bull 
and  decretals  to  be  burnt  in  the  public  market 
place  of  Wirtemberg. 

During  thefe  difputes,  the  pope  A  n 
inverted  Wolfey  with  a  legantine  '  U'  r5l8* 
power,  together  with  a  right  of  fufpending  all 
the  laws  of  the  church  for  one  year.  On  obtain¬ 
ing  this  new  dignity,  he  difplayed  his  grandeur 
with  great  parade.  On  folemn  feaft-days,  he  faid 
mafs  after  the  manner  of  the  pope;  was  ferved  by 
bifhops  and  abbots ;  and  even  engaged  the  firll 
nobility  to  give  him  water  and  the  towel.  Wolfey 
now  ereded  an  office,  which  he  termed  a  legantine 
court;  and  as  he  was  thus,  by  means  of  the  pope’s 
commiffion,  and  the  favour  of  the  king,  inverted 
with  all  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  power,  none  knew 
what  bounds  he  would  fet  to  the  authority  of  his 
new  tribunal.  He  direded  the  members  of  this 
court  to  enquire  into  all  matters  of  confidence; 
and  into  all  thofe  adions  which,  though  not  cog¬ 
nizable  by  law,  were  contrary  to  good  morals. 

People 
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People  were  offended  on  feeing  a  man  fo  fond  of 
pomp  and  pleafure,  fevere  in  repreiling  the  leaft 
appearance  of  licentioufnefs  in  others ;  and  this 
court  was  rendered  the  more  obnoxious,  from 
Wolfey’s  making  one  John  Allen  judge  in  it, 
whom  he  himfelt,  as  chancellor,  had  condemned 
for  perjury;  and  as  he  extorted  fines  from  all  whom 
he  was  pleafed  to  find  guilty,  or  received  bribes  to 
drop  profecutions,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  car¬ 
dinal  had  a  ihare  in  thofe  wages  of  iniquity.  To 
the  tyranny  of  this  court,  the  clergy  and  monks 
were  particularly  expofed  ;  and  as  their  lives  fre¬ 
quently  gave  a  juft  handle  againft  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  large  fums  to  purchafean  indemnity. 
Wolfey,  not  latisfied  with  this  authority,  pretended 
to  a  flume,  by  virtue  of  his  commiflion,  the  jurif- 
dittion  of  allthebilhops  courts,  particularly  that  of 
judging  all  matters  refpeding  wills  and  teftaments. 
None  dared  to  complain,  till  archbifhop  Warham 
ventured  to  lay  before  the  king  the  difcontents  of 
the  people.  Henry  pretended  ignorance,  faying, 

«»  A  man  is  no  where  fo  blind  as  in  his  own  houfe. 
But  do  you,  father,  go  to  Wolfey,  and  tell  him, 
if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it.”  This 
only  lerved  to  ftrengthen  the  cardinal’s  enmity  to 
Warham;  but  Allen,  his  judge,  being  profecuted 
by  one  London  in  a  court  of  law,  and  being  con¬ 
victed,  the  clamour  at  laft  reached  the  king’s  ears, 
and  he  expreffed  fuch  difpleafure,  that  Wolfey  ever 
after  was  more  cautious  in  exerting  his  authority. 

It  muff  be  confeffed,  in  favour  of  this  noble  per-  | 
fonage,  that,  confidering  the  whole  of  his  admi- 
niftration  impartially,  he  made  ufe  of  his  power 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  His  port  of  chan¬ 
cellor  placed  him  at  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and 
never  was  it  better  adminiftered.  He  was  a  firm 
fupporter  of  the  poor  ;  and  enforced  feveral  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  mercantile  and  induftrious 
part  of  the  people.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  he  was  a  g^reat  friend  to  literature.  At  this 
time  the  arts,  under  his  patronage,  found  ^encou¬ 
ragement  ;  trade  was  improved  ;  and  manufactures 
were  carried  on  with  fuccefs.  Wolfey  fpared  no 
pains  to  difcover  perfons  of  literary  accomplifh- 
ments,  nor  thought  any  rewards  too  great  to  be¬ 
llow  upon  them.  He  employed  no  minifters  but 
fuch  who  were  fcholars  ;  and  under  his  admini- 
llration,  the  dignified  offices  of  the  law,  the  church, 
and  the  Hate,  were  filled  with  men  whofe  literary 
merit  was  their  only  recommendation. 

The  attention  of  Henry  was  now 
A.  D.  1519.  excpecj  by  the  death  of  Maximilian 
the  emperor,  which  left  vacant  the  firft  ftation 
among  the  Chriftian  powers,  and,  of  courle,  affect¬ 
ed  the  general  fyflem  of  Europe.  Inflantly  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  became  candidates  for 
that  crown  ;  and,  by  money  and  intrigues,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  the  great  point  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion.  Henry  likewifc  put  in  his  claim  ;  but  Pace, 
his  minifter,  who  was  lent  to  the  electors,  found 
that  he  was  too  late,  all  thofe  princes  having  en¬ 
gaged  their  votes.  Francis  and  Charles  profeffed 
to  carry  on  their  rival  pretenfions  without  enmity. 
Francis  declared,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he 
were  fair  and  open  fuitors  to  the  fame  miftrefs ; 
and  that,  as  the  mod  fortunate  would  obtain  her, 
the  other  muff;  reft  fatisfied.  But  every  one  appre¬ 
hended  this  extraordinary  moderation  would  be  of 
flrort  duration,  and  that  the  minds  of  two  iuch 
candidates  would  foon  be  imbittered  againft  each 
other.  Charles  at  laft  prevailed  ;  though  the  king 
of  France  had  continued  to  the  laft  to  believe,  that 
the  majority  of  the  electoral  college  was  engaged 
in  his  favour.  He  was  now  filled  with  indignation, 
at  being  publicly  difappointed  in  an  affair  of  fuch 
importance.  From  hence,  joined  to  the  oppofition 
of  intereft,  arofe  that  emulation  between  them 
which  kept  that  age  in  motion,  and  formed  a 
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remarkable  contraft  between  thefe  two  princes.  . 
Both  of  them  were  endowed  with  extraordinary 
abilities:  they  were  brave,  afpiring,  and  aCtive; 
beloved  by  their  fubje&s,  feared  by  their  enemies, 
and  refpeCted  by  all  Europe.  Francis,  who  was 
open,  frank,  and  liberal,  carried  thefe  virtues  to 
an  excefs  which  was  prejudicial  to  his  affairs. 
Charles,  who  was  politic,  artful,  and  frugal,  was 
better  qualified  to  obtain  fuccefs  in  negotiations 
and  wars  :  the  one  was  by  far  the  moft  amiable 
man,  and  the  other  the  greateft  prince,  fortune, 
without  the  afiiftance  of  prudence  or  valour,  never 
raifed  on  a  fudden  fuch  power  as  centered  in  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  He  had  fucceeded  to  the 
poffeffion  of  Caftile,  Arragon,  Granada,  Auftria, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Naples;  was  eleCted  em¬ 
peror;  and  a  little  before  his  time,  the  bounds  of 
the  earth  feemed  to  be  enlarged,  that  he  might 
poffefs-  the  unrifled  treafure  of  the  new  world. 

His  dominions  in  Europe  v'ere  richer,  and  more 
extenfive,  than  any  that  had  been  known  lince  the 
time  of  the  Romans :  France  only,  by  being  a 
compaCt,  rich,  and  populous  country,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  of  the  emperor’s  dominions, 
was  able  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  However,  Henry, 
by  the  fituation  and  ftrength  of  his  kingdom,  was 
able  to  hold  the  balance  between  thole  powers ; 
and  had  he  know  n  how  to  improve,  by  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  policy,  this  extraordinary  advantage,  it 
w  ould  have  made  him  a  greater  prince  than  either 
of  thofe  monarchs,  who  feemed  to  ftrive  for  the  ( 
dominion  of  Europe.  But  Henry  was  vain,  ca¬ 
pricious,  imperious,  and  impolitic,  guided  by  his 
paflions,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  favourite. 
Indeed  he  was  fometimes  actuated  by  friendfhip 
for  foreign  powrers,  but  oftener  by  his  refentmentj 
feldom  by  his  true  intereft. 

"  This  character  of  Henry,  Francis  ^  ^  jroo 
was  well  acquainted  with,  and  there-  *  . 

fore  folicited  an  interview  with  him  near  Calais,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  his  friendfhip  and  confidence 
by  familiar  coverfation.  The  king  of  France  had 
promifed  Wolfey  fourteen  votes  in  the  conclave  on 
the  demife  of  Leo  ;  but  the  cardinal  thought  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  would  more  effectually  conduce 
to  raife  him  to  this  fummit  of  power  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  began  to  detach  his  mailer  from,  the  intereft  of 
France,  and  engage  him  in  that  of  the  houle  of 
Auftria.  Flowever,  he  would  not  fo  far  declare 
himfelf  as  to  prevent  his  aliifting  at  the  propofed 
interview,  which  would  afford  him  an  opportunity^ 
of  difplaying  his  magnificence  before  the  court  of 
France ;  but  was  at  the  fame  time  determined,  that 
Francis  fhould  gain  no  advantage  by  it  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  emperor,  lie  therefore  feconded  the 
requeft  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  Henry,  who 
w'as  equally  fond  of  empty  pageantry,  confented  to 
the  propofal.  Charles,  being  informed  of  this  in¬ 
tended  interview,  refolved  to  pay  the  king  of  > 
England  a  higher  compliment,  by  vifiting  him  in 
his  own  dominions;  and  while  Henry  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  depart  for  Calais,  the  emperor,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  landed  at  Dover,  whither  the 
court  immediately  hailed  to  receive  their  royal 
gueft.  The  next  day  he  was  met  by  Henry  in 
perfon,  who  conducted  him  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  was  entertained  with  the  utmoft  fplendour. 
Charles  paid  his  court  to  Wolfey  in  the  moft  artful 
manner,  promifing  his  afiiftance  in  procuring  for 
him  the  papacy,  whenever  there  fhould  happen  a 
vacancy.  There  wras,  however,  little  appearance, 
that  this  promife  would  be  claimed.  Leo  X.  was 
a  young  man,  and  likely  to  fill  the  papal  chaic 
when  the  name  of  Wolfey  w  ould  only  exift  :  yet 
the  promife  from  Charles  loothed  the  ambition  of 
the  powerful  prelate,  w'ho,  in  confequence,  devoted  • 
himfelf  folely  to  the  intereft  of  the  emperor, 
Charles,  after  Having  five  days,  took  leave,  and 
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embarked  at  Sandwich  for  Flanders,  well  fatisfied 
with  the  fuccel's  of  his  vilit. 

The  fame  day  that  Charles  left  England,  Henry 
fet  fail  for  Calais,  with  his  queen  and  the  whole 
court  ;  and  thence  proceeding  to  Guifnes,  a  frnall 
town  near  the  frontiers,  took  up  his  refidence  in 
a  fuperb  wooden  edifice,  ereefted  near  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  interview.  It  was  furnifhed  in  a 
mo  ft  oftentat.’ous  manner;  and  from  the  chapel 
was  a  private  gallery  that  reached  to  the  cattle  of 
Guifnes.  Francis,  attended  with  a  fplendid  reti¬ 
nue,  repaired  to  Guifnes,  a  few  miles  diflant  from 
Calais.  On  the  feventh  of  June,  the  two  monarchs. 

•  met  on  horfeback  in  the  valley  of  Ardres,  within 
the  Englilh  pale;  for  Francis  agreed  to  pay  this 
compliment  to  Henry,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  crofted  the  fea  to  vifit  him.  Wolfey,  to 
whom  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial  had  been 
entrufled  by  both  kings,  contrived  this  circum- 
ftance  in  honour  of  his  mafter.  The  nobility, 
both  of  England  and  France,  here  difplayed  them 
magnificence  with  fuch  profufion,  that  the  place  of 
interview  was  Filed,  The  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 
The  two  monarchs  having  alighted,  faluted  ea  h 
other  in  the  moft  cordial  manner,  and  retired  arm 
in  arm  to  a  rich  tent  pitched  for  their  reception, 
where  they  held  a  private  conference.  Here 
H  enry  propofed  an  amendment  of  fome  of  the  I 
articles  of  their  former  alliance,  and  began  with 
reading  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  “  1,  Henry 
king;'’  and  paufing  a  moment,  added  only,  "  of 
England,”  without  mentioning  “  France ;”  on  which 
Francis,  obferving  this  delicacy,  exprefied  his  ap_  |  j 
probation  by  a  fmije,  and  foon  after  paid  Henry  a 
compliment  of  a  more  flattering  nature.  He  ob- 
ferved  the  diftruftful  precautions  ufed  whenever  he 
had  an  interview  with  Henry;  the  number  of  their  \ 
attendants  and  guards  were  counted  on  both  fides;  j 
every  Hep  was  fcrupuloufly  meafured;  and  when  jj 
the  two  kings  propofed  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  queens,  s 
they  left  their  refpeclive  quarters  at  the  fame,  i 
inftant  on  the  difeharge  of  a  culverin,  and  pafted  jj 
by  each  other  in  the  middle  point  of  diftance  be-  f 
tween  the  places  they  were  each  of  them  going 

to- _  .  .  °  \ 

Francis,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  honour,  |j 
incapable  of  diffrufting  others,  in  order  to  put  an  jj  j 
end  to  this  tedious  ceremony,  one  dav  took  with  l 
him  only  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  with  whom 
he  rode  into  Guifnes.  The  guards  were  furpnzed  jj 
at  the  prefence  of  the  French  king,  who  called  j 
aloud  to  them,  "You  are  all  my  pnfoners ;  con-  l 
dudt  me  to  your  mafler.”  Henry  was  equally  j! 

aftoni flied;  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  faid,  | 

“  brother,  ^ou  have  paid  me  a  moft  agreeable  I 
compliment,  and  hereby  fttewed  what  full  confi-  jj 
deuce  i  may  place  in  you  :  from  this  moment  I  j 
fur  render  myielf  your  prifoner.*’  Then  taking  t 
from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth  fifteen  S 
thoufand  angels,  and  putting  it  about  that  of  j 
Francis,  defired  him  to  wear  it  for  his  fake. 
Francis  agreed,  on  condition  of  Henry’s  w  earing  a  f 
bracelet  which  he  prefen  ted  to  him,  worth  double  i 
the  value  of  the  collar,  from  that  moment  they 
v  hi  ted  each  other  without  the  leaft  precaution ;  a 
generous  difdain  of  fufpicion  produced  a  perfed 
confidence  ;  and  the  reft  of  their  time  was  fpent  in 
feftivals  and  tournaments.  The  two  kings  enter¬ 
tained  each  other  with  thefe  kinds  of  amufements, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  ferious  bufinefs. 
Nothing  of  importance  puffed  during  the  inter¬ 
view,  but  an  agreement,  that  after  Francis  fhould 
have  uncharged  the  million  of  crowns  ftipulated  in 
the  laft  treaty,  he  fhould  continue  to  pay  to  the 
King  of  England  an  annual  fum  of  one  hundred 
tnoufand  livres ;  that  in  cafe  the  dauphin  fhould 
become  king  of  England  by  his  marriage  with  the 
princefs  Mary,  this  penfion  fhould  be  enjoyed  by 
No.  26.  j  j  j 
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hei  and  her- heirs  for  ever;  and  that  the  difputes 
between  England  and  Scotland  fhould  be  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  French  king’s,  mother, 
and  cardinal  Wolfey. ,  On  the  twenty- fourth  of 
June  the  two  monarchs  parted,  and  Henry,  with 
hft  retinue,  returned  to  Calais.  The  emperor,  un-< 
ealy  with  regard  to  the  event  of  this  interview,, 

I  came  to  Gravelines,  where  he  was  met  by  Henry* 
and  the  moft  cordial  aftli ranees  of  mutual  efteem 
pafted  between  them.  At  the  fame  time  the  cm- 
peior  renewed  his  promifes  of  aflifting  Wolfey  in 
obtaining  the  triple  crown,  and  put  him  imme¬ 
diately  in  poffeflion  of  the  revenues  belonging  to 
Bajadox  and  Palencia  in  Caftiie;  an  acquifition 
which  rendered  the  revenues  of  Wolfey  nearly, 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  crown  itfelf.  Charles  here 
completed  the  favourable  impreflion  he  had  begun 
1  to  make  on  Henry  and  Wolfey,  and  effaced  all  the 
jj  kiendlliip  which  the  frank  and  generous  temper  of 
j  Francis  ^ad  kindled  in  their  minds.  Henry,  on 
the  eleventh  of  July  returned  to  Calais,  and  em- , 
barking  for  England  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  arri¬ 
ved  there,  with  his  retinue,  in  fafety. 

Charles  V.  foon  after  his  coro-  .  „ 
nation,  aflembled  a  diet  at  Worms,  A*  H21- 
where  he  fummoned  Euther  to  appear,  granting 
him  a  fife  conduct  for  hisperfon.  He  accordingly 
appeared  ;  but  refilling  to  retradt  his  tenets,  was, 

■  with  his  difcipies,  proferibed  by  public  edict.  • 
Every  zealous  votary  ot  the  church  now  entered 
the  lifts  againft  this  reformer;  among  the  reft, 
Flenry  declared  himfelf  a  champion  for  his  holj- 
nefs.  He  was  particularly  incenfed  againft  Luther, 
for  the  feventy  with  which  he  had  treated  Thomas 
Aquinas,  an  author  highly  efteemed  by  him  and 
Volley;  and  therefore  wrote  a  treatife,  defeptem 
Sacrament  is ,  in  which  he  vehemently  oppofed  Luther  . 
with  refpebt  to  the  article  of  indulgences,  the  . 
number  of  iacraments,  and  the  papal  authority, 
dhis  work  was  prefented  to  his  holinefs  in  full 
confiftory,  who  received  it  with  marks  of  the  . 
highelt  refpedt ;  anci  with  the  unanimous  confent 
of  the  college  of  cardinals  iffued  a  bull,  in  which  , 
he  conferred  upon  Henry  the  honourable  title  of 
“  Fidei  Defenfor,”  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  a  title  - 
ftill  retained  by  the  kings  of  England. 

The  emulation  and  political  jealoufy  that  fub- 
fiftea  between  C  harlcs  and  Francis,  foon  produced 
hoftflities  between  them.  1  he  French  lent  an  army 
into  Navarre,  to  replace  the  family  of  d’Albert  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Had  the  French 
general  confined  himfelf  to  the  reduction  of  Na¬ 
varre,  his  conduct  could  not  have  been  confidcred 
as  a  bieach  of  the  peace  between  Charles  and 
Francis ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  fubdued  that  coun¬ 
try,  than,  finding  the  kingdom  of  Spain  itfelf 
was  in  the  utmoft  diforder  from  an  infurreeftion  of 
the  people,  he  thought  the  opportunity  too  favour¬ 
able  to  be  rejected,  and  immediately  laid  liege  to 
Logrogno  in  Caftiie.  The  Caftilians  were  now 
convinced  of  their  folly  ;  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  enemy  put  an  end  to  their  domeftic  diffen- 
tions ;  they  attacked  the  French  with  fo  much  fury, 
that  they  drove  them  from  their  intrenchments,  and 
even  expelled  them  out  of  Navarre.  Robert  de 
la  Marck,  duke  of  Bouillon,  had  the  afturance  to- 
attack  the  emperor’s  dominions  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries ;  and  Charles,  not  doubting  but  that  Robert 
was  inftigated  by  Francis,  raifed  a  powerful  army, 
and  openly  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  French 
monarch.  But  while  thefe  ambitious  princes  were- 
at  war  with  each  other  in  different  parts  of  their 
dominions,  they  ftill  profefled  the  ftrongeft  defire- 
of  peace,  and  continually  carried  their  complaints 
to  Henry,  as  to  their  common  umpire.  Henry, 
pretending,  to  be  neutral,  advifed  them  to  fend 
their  ambaffadors  to  Calais,  in  order  to  negotiate 
a  peace  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope’s  nuncio. 
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The  emperor,  knowing  the  partiality  of  thefe 
mediators  in  his  favour,  demanded  the  reftitution 
of  Burgundy,  though  it  had  been  ceded  to  France 
many  years  by  treaty  ;  and  though  its,  being  in  his 
poffeffion  would  give  him  an  entrance  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom  :  he  alfo  infilled  on  being 
freed  from  the  homage  conllantly  paid  by  his  an- 
ceflors  for  Flanders  and  Artois,  though  he  himfelf 
had  engaged  to  renew  it  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon. 
Thefe  terms  being  rejected  by  Francis,  the  congrefs 
broke  up,  and  foon  after  Wolfey  went  to  the  em¬ 
peror  at  Bruges,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
fame  Hate  and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  a 
crowned  head ;  and  there,  in  his  mailer’s  name, 
concluded  an  offenfivc  alliance  againll  France  with 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  It  was  llipulated,  that 
England  Ihould  invade  that  kingdom  with  forty 
thoufand  men. 

Wolfey  was  no  fooner  returned  to  England,  than 
he  commenced  a  profecution  againll  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  conllable  of  England,  the  firll  noble¬ 
man  both  for  family  and  fortune  in  the  kingdom, 
who  had  unfortunately  given  the  cardinal  fome 
caule  of  difguft.  Fie  was  defeended  by  a  female 
line  from  the  duke  of  Gloucelter,  fon  of  Edward 
III.  and  being  infatuated  with  the  whims  of  judi¬ 
cial  allrology,  and  the  vain  predictions  of  a  vifionary 
monk,  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  one 
day  fucceeding  to  the  crown  ;  and  even  meditated 
fome  projed  againll  the  life  of  the  king.  For  this 
he  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  and  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  whofe  fon,  the  earl  of  Surry,  had  married 
Buckingham’s  daughter,  was  created  lord  lleward 
on  this  folemn  occalion.  He  wras  tried  by  one 
duke,  a  marquis,  feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons, 
by  whom  he  was  condemned  ;  but  as  his  crime  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  proceeded  from  indiferetion,  rather 
than  deliberate  malice,  the  people,  by  whom  he 
was  beloved,  expeCted  he  would  be  pardoned  ;  and 
imputed  that  difappointment  to  the  influence  of  the 
cardinal.  However,  the  king’s  jealoufy  of  all  who 
were  allied  to  the  crown,  was  alone  fufficient  to 
render  him  implacable  againll  this  nobleman.  The 
office  of  conllable  was  now  forfeited,  and  never 
after  revived  in  England.  After  his  trial  he  was 
remanded  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  received  a 
meflage  from  the  king,  intimating  that  his  puniffi- 
ment  was  mitigated  to  decapitation.  Accordingly 
he  fuffered  death,  to  the  univerfal  regret  of  the 
people.  A  little  after  this  melancholy  event, 
Leo  X.  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  pontificate.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  the  papal  throne  by  Adrian  VI.  who  had  been 
tutor  to  the  emperor  Charles.  This  pontiff  was  a 
perfon  of  great  integrity,  candour,  and  fimplicity 
of  manners ;  but  the  prejudices  of  the  reformers 
againll  the  church  were  fo  violent,  that  he  rather 
hurt  the  caufe  by  his  Heady  attachment  to  thofe 
virtues. 

n  The  emperor  dreaded  the  refent- 

'  T5~2*  ment  of  Wolfey,  which  he  expeefted 
would  refult  from  his  difappointment  by  the 
election  of  Adrian  ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
breach  this  might  make  in  their  friendfhip,  Charles 
paid  another  vifit  to  England  on  the.twenty-fixth 
of  May,  when  he  not  only  flattered  the  vanity  of 
the  king  and  the  cardinal,  but  renewed  his  pro- 
mifes  of  feconding  Wolfey ’s  pretenfions  to  the  papal 
chair.  Whereupon  the  cardinal,  being  fenfible  that 
the  great  age  and  infirmities  of  Adrian  promifed  a 
fpeedy  vacancy,  concealed  his  mortification,  and 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  fuccefsful 
at  the  next  general  election.  Charles  alfo  renewed 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Bruges,  and  agreed  to  in¬ 
demnify  both  the  king  and  Wolfey,  for  the  revenue 
they  Ihould  lofe  by  a  breach  with  France.  Still 
farther  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Henry  and  the 
Engliffi  in  general,  he  gave  to  Surry,  admiral  of 


England,  a  commillion,  conllituting  him  high 
admiral  of  his  dominions,  and  he  himfelf  was  in- 
flailed  knight  of  the  garter.  After  flaying  fix 
weeks  in  England  he  embarked  at  Southampton, 
and  in  ten  days  returned  to  Spain. 

Henry  now  avowed  the  league  he  had  made  with 
the  emperor,  and  alledged  that  Francis  was  the 
aggreffor;  but  the  truth  feems  to  have  been,  that 
he  was  incenfed  againll  the  French  monarch  for 
buffering  the  duke  of  Albany  to  return  from  France 
to  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  detained  at  his 
requeff,  in  order  to  procure  an  afcendency  in  the 
Englifii  council  during  the  abfence  of  the  regent. 
Belides,  he  was  afraid  the  duke  would  marry  his 
lifter,  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  as  Hie  had 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce  from  her  hulband, 
the  earl  of  Angus;  and  the  duke  of  Albany  had 
fupported  her  fuit  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Not- 
withllanding  the  regent’s  declaring  that  he  had  no 
fuch  intention,  his  own  wife  being  Hill  living, 
Henry  wrote  to  the  Scottifh  parliament,  accufing 
the  duke  of  having  formed  a  defign  upon  the 
crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir,  and 
requiring  them  to  banilh  him  the  realm.  To  this 
they  replied,  that  he  had  been  mifinformed  con¬ 
cerning  Albany’s  defign ;  that  he  himfelf  encoun¬ 
tered  the  intereft  of  his  nephew,  by  fomenting 
broils  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  re¬ 
new  the  truce,  the  regent  would  endeavour  to  de¬ 
fend  their  country  from  his  attacks.  Henry  had 
no  fooner  received  this  anfwer,  with  a  letter  from 
his  lifter,  upbraiding  him  with  bafe  and  difin- 
genuous  conduel,  than  he  fent  lord  Dacres,  with 
five  hundred  men  to  the  borders,  with  a  commillion 
to  proclaim,  that  the  Scottifh  parliament  were  to 
make  peace  with  him  at  their  peril  by  a  certain 
time.  His  defign  in  this  was  to  afford  a  pretence 
to  his  ow;n  party  for  refilling  to  ferve  the  regent, 
Ihould  he  attempt  to  make  a  diverlion  in  favour  of 
Francis.  The  duke  of  Albany  having  raifed  an 
army  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England,  many 
noblemen  of  diftindlion  refufed  to  involve  rheir 
country  in  an  unneceffary  war  with  that  kingdom; 
the  regent,  therefore,  finding  his  defign  of  ferving 
his  French  ally  defeated,  propofed  a  truce,  to 
which  Henry  affented ;  and  the  regent  returned 
to  Paris,  to  concert  new  meafures  with  Francis : 
This  monarch  being  apprized  of  what  had  paffei 
between  Henry  and  the  emperor,  fent  letters  patent 
to  Henry,  in  which  he  inferred  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  w'hereby  they  were  bound  to  mu¬ 
tual  affiftance ;  and  then  demanded  the  execution 
of  that  treaty,  to  which  he  had  folemnly  fworn. 
Henry  again  affirmed,  that  Francis  was  the  ag- 
greffor  ;  and  as  he  had  violated  his  promife  with 
refpedl  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  declared  w;ar  againll 
him  as  a  dillurber  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  For 
the  fupport  of  this  war,  the  king,  with  the  advice 
of  the  cardinal,  iffued  warrants  to  all  Iheriffs  and 
conftables,  to  number  the  people  from  the  age  of 
fixteen  and  upwards,  and  to  fpecify  the  effedts  of 
each  individual,  that  he  might  borrow  a  tenth 
from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  clergy,  be- 
lides  a  loan  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  which  he 
expedled  from  the  city  of  London.  This  expe¬ 
dient  produced  great  clamours  againll  the  cardinal, 
as  author  of  the  impofition ;  and  the  merchants 
of  L,ondon  flatly  refufed  to  afeertain  the  value  of 
their  effedls,-  which  being  diftributed  in  various 
channels  of  commerce,  could  not  be  fpecified ;  fo 
that  Henry  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  more  - 
lenient  methods. 

The  bloody  ftandard  of  war  was  ^ 
now  difplayed  ;  ambaffadors  on  both  ’ 
fides  were  recalled  :  the  effedls  of  merchants  in 
both  countries  were  feized  ;  and  Henry  fitted  out  . 
a  ftrong  fleet  for  making  prizes,  and  protecting  the 
Englifii  commerce.  But  as  the  plan  of  operations 
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for  the  approaching  war  was  likely  to  be  extenfive, 
there  was  a  necelhty  for  calling  a  parliament,  and 
demanding  a  fubfidy  for  the  enfuing  year.  The 
feflions  was  opened  with  a  fpeech  from  the  car¬ 
dinal  ;  who  after  enhancing  the  great  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  alliances 
lately  concluded  with  the  powers  on  the  continent, 
required  one  fifth  of  all  lay  effe&s,  payable  in  four 
years.  This  demand  produced  very  If  rong  debates ; 
though  the  members  were  at  length  wrought  into 
compliance. 

In  the  middle  of  Auguff,  the  Englifh  army, 
under  con  mand  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  palfed 
over  to  Calais.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Omers,  he 
was  joined  by  th:ee  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  in  the  Imperial  fervice.  It  was  now 
determined  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the 
Somme,  and,  if  portable,'  to  provoke  the  enemy 
to  a  decifive  engagement :  but  the  French  had 
learned  wifdorn  from  pall  misfortunes;  they  con-  » 
tented  themfelves  with  harrafling  the  van  of  the  J 
Englifh  army  with  flying  parties ;  and  depended  on  ] 
the  ftrength  of  their  fronder  garrifons,  and  the  i 
advanced  feafonof  the  year,  to  prevent  the  Engl.fh 
from  raking  up  their  winter  quarters  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  This  prudent  meafure  anfwered  their  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Suffolk  made  ' 
himfelf  maffer  of  Bray,  Montdidier,  Roye,  ai  d  | 
feveral  other  confiderable  places,  and  even  ad¬ 
vanced  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  he  found 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  canton  his  troops 
in  the  places  he  had  taken,  as  the  duke  of  V .indome 
lay  in  Paris  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  and  the 
marfhalTremouillewasforminganother.bydraugnts 
from  the  garrifons  of  Picardy.  He  was  therefore  f 
obliged  to  return  to  Calais,  in  order  to  put  his  || 
army  into  winter  quarters  ;  but  before  he  reached  js 
that  fortrefs,  many  of  his  foldiers  perifhed  by  the  j 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  confequence  of  I 
this  retreat,  moft  of  the  places  he  had  taken  during 
the  campaign,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Nor  had  Charles  any  better  fuccefs  in 
the  attempt  he  made,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  Gaf- 
cony.  liis  forces  inverted  Bayonne ;  but  the  | 
French  general,  Leutrec,  made  fuch  a  noble  de-  , 
fence,  that  the  Spaniards,  after  ravaging  the  ad-  j 
jacent  country,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize.  By  thefe  untoward  events,  the  French  were 
animated  to  exert  themfelves  againft  the  powerful 
alliance  formed  againft  their  country  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  Francis  would  have  been  able  to  have 
lupported  himfelf,  notwithftanding  all  tne  efforts 
of  his  enemies,  had  not  the  conllable  of  Bourbon, 
the  moft  able  of  ail  his  generals,  perfecuted  by  the 
hatred  of  the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  the  king’s 
mother,  facrificed  the  love  of  his  country  to  his 
refentment,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
cfnperor.  He  was  immediately  created  genera- 
lirtimo  of  his  armies,  and  marched  into  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  the  French  had  again  invaded 
under  admiral  Bonnivet,  hisgreateft  enemy.  Bon- 
nivet  w'as  but  an  indifferent  foldier,  and  a  worfe 
rtatefman.  He  eroded  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
thirty-three  thoufand  men,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Navaro,  and  fome  other  places  of  lefs  ; 
importance  in  Italy;  and  had  he  marched  directly  | 
to  Milan,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  recovered  that 
ciry  for  his  mafter;  but  he  loft  fo  much  time  in 
treating  with  the  inhabitants,  that  the  conftableof 
Bourbon  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  place 
in  a  pofture  of  defence.  The  remainder  of  the 
campaign  was  confumed  in  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts 
upon  Cremona,  and  other  places,  none  of  which 
he  was  able  to  reduce.  The  Italian  generals  faw 
his  inabilities,  and  took  care  to  cut  off  his  pro- 
vilions ;  fo  that  Bonnivet  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Piedmont,  where  he  put  his  army  into  winter 
quarters.  During  thefe  tranfadtions  pope  Adrian 


VI.  died  ;  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Imperial 
party,  Clement  VII.  of  the  family  of  the  Medicis, 
was  elected  in  his  room. 

It  w  as  impoflible  for  Wolfey  to  avoid  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  emperor’s  inftneerity;  and  he  had  now 
full  conviction  that  Charles  would  never  fecond  his 
pretenftons  to  the  papal  dignity.  This  new  dis¬ 
appointment  to  his  afpiring  hopes,  he  highly  re¬ 
lented,  and  inftantly  began  to  prepare  for  an  union 
between  Henry  and  the  French  kmg.  In  the  mean 
time,  concealing  his  difguft,  he  congratulated  the 
new  pope  on  his  promotion,  and  applied  to  him  for 
the  continuance  of  the  legantine  powers,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  two  former  popes.  Clement,  fen- 
fible  of  the  importance  of  his  friendlhip,  granted 
him  thefe  powers  for  life,  and  thus,  in  a  manner, 
inveffed  h:m  with  the  whole  papal  authoricy  in 
England;  of  which  in  feveral  instances,  the  cardinal 
made  a  good  ufe. 

Europe  was  by  this  time  fo  intimately  connected 
by  interefts  and  alliances,  that  war  could  hardly  be 
kindled  in  one  part,  without  diffufing  itfelf  through 
the  whole  ;  but  theclofeft  of  all  the  leagues  was  that 
between  France  and  Scotland.  In  order  therefore 
to  dillolve  this  connection,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terefts  of  England,  Henry  fent  an  army  into  Scot¬ 
land  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surry,  who 
had  reduced  the  tun  of  Jedburgh  to  a  flies.  The 
Scotch  had  neither  king  nor  regent  to  conduCt 
them,  and  the  Englifh  monarch,  who  knew  their 
diltrefled  fituation,  was  determined  topufhthem  to 
extremity,  in  hopes  of  compelling  them  to  renounce 
their  Frencn  alliance,  and  embrace  the  friendfhip 
of  England.  He  even  endeavoured  to  allure  them 
with  the  profpeCi  of  contracting  a  marriage  between 
the  lady  Mary,  heirefs  of  England,  and  their  young 
monarch  ;  and  the  queen  dowager,  with  the  whole 
party  enforced  the  advantages  of  this  alliance. 
But  the  propofal  -was  warmly  objected  to  by  the 
oppofite  party,  who  alledged,  that  fuch  a  meafure 
would  deftroy  the  liberty  of  that  kingdom,  and 
render  it  dependent  on  England.  The  number 
and  influence  of  thefe  two  parties  were  fo  nearly 
poifed,  that  the  leaft  addition  on  either  fide, 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  preponderate.  This 
was  at  length  effected  in  favour  of  Scotland,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  who,  by  the  advice 
of  the  eftates,  had  artembled  an  army,  to  retaliate 
on  the  Englifh  the  ravages  they  had  lately  com¬ 
mitted.  With  this  view  he  advanced  towards  the 
borders  ;  but  when  his  army  was  parting  the  Tweed, 
at  the  bridge  of  Mulcrofs,  they  were  fo  warmly 
oppofed  by  the  Englifh,  that  Albany  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  He  then  encamped  his  army  oppofite 
to  Werk  caftff,  the  fortifications  of  which  had 
been  lately  repaired,  and  detached  a  body  of  troops 
to  befiege  that  fortrefs,  which  made  a  gallant  de¬ 
fence.  Though  the  Scotch  and  French  auxiliaries 
carried  the  outworks,  the  garrifon  charged  them 
fo  clofely  that  they  were  repulfed  with  confider¬ 
able  lofs.  In  a  few  days  after  this  mifearriage, 
the  duke  of  Albany  departed  for  France,  and  never 
more  returned  to  Scotland ;  which,  diffracted  by 
inteftine  commotions,  left  Henry  at  full  liberty  to 
profecute  his  other  defigns,  in  conjunction  with 
his  continental  alliance. 

The  different  ftates  of  Italy  having  .  n  ! 

expelled  the  French,  refolved  topufh  *  *  r524’ 

their  fuccefles  no  farther.  They  had  all  entertained 
a  jealoufy  of  the  emperor ;  which  was  increafed  by 
his  refilling  the  inveftiture  of  Milan,  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whofe  title  he  had  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  in  whofe  defence  he  had  en¬ 
gaged;  .whence  it  was  concluded,  that  he  himfelf 
intended  to  obtain  that  important  duchy,  and 
afterwards  to  reduce  Italy  to  fubjedtion.  This  in¬ 
duced  Clement  to  fend  orders  to  his  nuncio  in 
England,  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  her 
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and  Trance.  But  Wolfey,  though  difgufled  with 
the  emperor,  refolved  to  have  the  glory  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  great  change,  and  therefore  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  rejed:  the  pope’s  mediation;  and 
even  a  new  treaty  for  the  invafion  of  France  was 
concluded  between  Charles  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Charles  agreed  to  fupply  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  with  a  powerful  army,  to  enable  him  to  con¬ 
quer  Dauphiny  and  Provence;  and  Henry  con- 
fented  to  pay  him  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for 
the  fir  ft  month,  and  either  to  continue  the  fame 
monthly,  or  to  enter  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army. 
Bourbon  was  to  enjoy  the  provinces,  with  the  title 
or  king;  but  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as 
king  ot  France.  Henry  was  to  have  the  reft  of 
,  that  kingdom,  and  Charles  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

-  Bonniver,  the  French  general  in  Italy,  having 
given  offence  to  the  Swifs  by  his  haughty  carriacn? 
thefe  hardy  mountaineers  abandoned  the  French 
army,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  Deferred 
by  thefe  forces,  Bonnivet  faw  the  neceftity  of  a 
retreat.  He  left  his  camp,  and  was  followed  by 
the  combined  army.  A  lliarp  adion  enfued,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  Bonmvet’s  rear  was  cut 
to  pieces.  The  chevalier  Bayard  was  mortally 
wounded  :  he  was  conlidered  as  the  model  of  fo!- 
diers  and  men  of  honour;  and  obtained  the  title 
of  the  Knight  without  fear,  and  without  re¬ 
proach.”  When  this  brave  gentleman  could  no 
longer  fupport  himfelf  on  horfeback,  he  ordered 
his  attendants  to  fet  him  under  a  tree,  and  turn 
his  face  towards  his  enemies,  that  he  might  die  in 
that  pofture.  Every  perfon  feemed  to  ftiare  in  his 
misfortune.  The  foldiers  as  they  palled  dropped  a 
tear.  The  allied  generals,  and  among  the  reft  the 
conftable  of  Bourbon,  came  round  him,  exprefling 
their  concern  for  his  prefent  condition.  “  Pity 
not  me,”  cried  he  to  Bourbon,  “  I  die  in  the 
difeharge  of  my  duty  ;  they  alone  are  objeds  of 
pity,  who  fight  againft  their  prince  and  their  coun¬ 
try.  ” 

The  pope  now  began  'to  be  alarmed  for  Italy. 
The  conftable  of  Bourbon  had  palled  the  Alps, 
and  entered  Provence  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand 
foot,  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  1  he  defencelefs  towns  of  Antibes,  Frejus, 
Vignolles,  and  Aix,  fell  an  eafy.  conqueft ;  ’and  the 
conftable  fat  down  on  the  nineteenth  of  A  u  mi  ft 
before  Marleilles,  which  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
rifon  of  three  thoufand  foot,  and  two  hundred  men 
at  arms,  befides  nine  thoufand  inhabitants  who 
fougnt  on  this  occalion.  About  the  fame  time 
the  Span i ft]  admiral,  who  had  been  fent  with  a 
ilrong  fleet  from  Genoa  to  affift  the  land  forces, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Toulon.  The  fiege  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  for  about  a 
month;  when  the  approach  of  Francis,  at  the 
head  ol  forty  thoufand  men,  obliged  the  conftable 
to  abandon  the  enterprize,  and  retreat  with  fome 
precipitation,  into  Italy.  Had  Charles  been  fatif- 
*  fled  with  defending  his  own  dominions,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  he  might  have  rendered  all  the  defigns  of 
his  enemies  abortive;  cfpecially  as  the  Englifh 
were  by  no  means  fanguine  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  But  he  was  defirous  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  Milanefe,  and  accordingly  crofted  the  Alps 
at  mount  Cenis ;  and  the  conftable  being  in  no 
condition  to  oppofe  him,  he  marched  immediately 
to  the  capital  of  that  duchy,  and  entered  the  city 
without  oppofition.  Advice  was  now  received,  that 
Francis  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Italy,  and  well  provided 
for  making  a  ftout  defence.  Francis  puihed  the 
fiege  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  made  feveral 
breaches  in  the  walls;  but  the  vigilance  of  Leyva, 
the  governor,  rendered  all  his  attempts  fruitlefs,  for 
ke  t-hrewup  new  intrenchments  behind  the  breaches; 


he  made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  Tefin 
which  defended  one  fide  of  the  city;  but  in  one 
night,  an  inundation  of  the  river  deftroyed  all  the 

mounds,  which  his  foldiers  had  for  a  long  time  been 
raifing.  *  • 

In  the  mean  while  Pefcara  and  Lan-  . 

noy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  aftembled  A‘  D' 
forces  from  every  quarter;  and  Bourbon,  having 
pawned  his  jewels,  went,  into  Germany,  railed 
two  ve  thoufand  Landfquenets,  and  joining,  the 
Imperialifts,  the  _  combined  army,  amounting  to 
twenty  thoufand  men,  advanced  to  raife  the  ftege 
of  Pavia  ;  while  the  emperor  was  fo  deftitute  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  army,  that  they 
were  kept  to  their  ftandards  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder;  and  had  Francis  raifed  the  liege  before 
their  approach,  and  retired  to  Milan,  they  mult 
have  in  a  ftiort  time  dilbanded  ;  but  having  once  x 
faid,  that  he  Would  eithertake  Pavia,  or  penfh  in 
the  attempt,  he  was  determined  to  fuffer  the  utmoft 
extremities,  rather  than  change  his  purpofe.  The 
T  rench  camp  being  furrounded  with  intrenchments, 
the  Imperial  generals  contented  themfelyes  for  fome 
days  with  cannonading  the  enemy;  when  the  Swifs 
having  deferred  their  poft,  they  attacked '  the  in¬ 
trenchments  of  the  befiegers  about  midnight  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April  Upon  the  firft  alarm, 
Francis  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand 
cavalry,  and  fell  with  fuch  Jmpetuofity  upon  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  Pefcara,  that  the  gcne:;/l 
was  unhorfed,  and  dangeroufiy  wounded;  and  the 
whole  corps  would  have  been  totally  ruined,  had 
not  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  already  made 
dreadful  havoc  in  another  part  of  the  camp,  haften- 
ed  to  his  afliftance.  ft  he  conteft  was  now  unequal - 
but  the  French,  to  defend  the  perfon  of  their  kind' 
gathered  round  him,  and  fought  with  ail  the  fuTy 
of  men  driven  to  defpair.  La  Pleffe,  ja  Tre'- 
mouille,  Galcasde  San  Severino,  and  admiral  Bon- 
nivet,  were  (lain  by  His  fide.  The  king  defended 
himfelf  with  aftonifhing  vigour;  his  hor  e  was 
killed  under  him,  and  he '  received  a  defperate 
wound  in  his  leg;  but  he  ftarted  up,  and  ftiil 
ought  on  foot  with  amazing  valour,  Pomerant, 
an  officer  of  fome  diftmdion,  who  had  followed’ 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  his  revolr,  came  up  at  that 
inftant;  and  feeing  the  king  in  fuch  a  dangerous 
fituation,  affifted  him  in  keeping  oft"  the  foldiers, 
who  prefled  forward  to  take  him  alive.  At  the 
fame  time  he  defired  that  the  duke  of  Bourdon 
might  be  called,  to  receive  the  king  as  a  prifoner. 

But  Francis,  tranfported  with  rage,  declared,  thac 
he  would  fooner  perifh,  than  deliver  his  fword  to  a 
traitor.  “  Send  for  Lannov,  viceroy  of  Naples  ” 
continued  he,  “  to  him  I  will  furrender.”  That 
officer  accordingly  came;  and  the  king  faid  to 
him,  •'  M.  de  Lannoy,  take  this  fword ;  it  is  that 
of  a  king,  who  is  not  a  prifoner  from  cowardice 
but  the  accidents  of  fortune.”  Lannoy  received 
the  fword  upon  his  knee;  kiffied  his  hand  with  the 
profoundeft  refped ;  and  prefented  him  his  own 
fword,  faying,  «  I  beg  your  majefty  will  be  fo  good 
as  to  receive  mine,  which  has  this  day  fpared  the 
lives  of  many  Frenchmen.  It  does  not  become  an 
officer  of  the  emperor  to  leave  a  king  difarmed, 
though  a  prifoner.”  Lannoy,  however,  did  not 
think  Francis  fafe  in  the  army.  Lie  feared  the 
German  forces  might  feize  his  perfon  as  a  fecurity 
for  their  pay  ;  and  therefore  conducted  him  imme 
diately  to  the  ftrong  caftie  of  Pizzeghitone,  where 
he  remained  for  foine  time  under  the  care  of  Al-  ' 
vazon,  the  Spanifh  governor,  who'  ferved  him  with 
the  greateft  refped. 

Charles,  on  receiving  this  news,  behaved  with 
the  appearance  of  great  Moderation.  He  difplayed 
a  concern  for  Francis’s  ill  fortune,  and  a  fenfe  of 
the  calamities  to  which  the  greateft  monarchs  are 
liable.  He  forbad  any  public  rejoicings' at  Madrid, 
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and  faid,  that  every  expreffion  of  triumph  fhould 
be  deferred,  till  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  in¬ 
fidels;  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  garrifons  on  the 
frontiers,  to  commit  no  holtilities  againft  the  French, 
and  talked  of  infiantly  concluding  a  peace  upon 
honourable  terms.  But  this  appearance  of  mode¬ 
ration  was  only  hypocritical,  and  he  infiantly 
formed  fchemes  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  by  im¬ 
proving  this  fortunate  event  to  the  utmoft  ad¬ 
vantage.  Pennaiofa,  the  meffcnger  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  news,  in  paffing  through  France,  delivered 
a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother,  who  refided  at 
Lyons,  which  contained  only  thefe  few  words : 

“  Viadam,  All  is  loft,  except  our  honour.”  The 
princefs,  whom  he  had  left  regent,  was  ftruck  with  j 
the  greatnefs  of  the  calamity.  Every  thing  feemed 
to  foretell  inevitable  ruin.  The  kingdom  was  with¬ 
out  an  army;  without  generals;  without  money; 
on  every  lide  enCompaffed  by  implacable  and  victo¬ 
rious  enemies.  But  the  over-ruling  power  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  who  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  caufed 
this  misfortune  to  produce  a  fudden  change  of 
politics  in  England,  which  was  to  be  the  means 
of  fulvation  to  France.  The  king  determined  to 
lend  her  his  affiftance,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  glory 
of  railing  a  fallen  enemy.  Henry  had  been  for 
fome  time  jealous  of  the  emperor’s  power,  and  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  condud;  his  pride  now  com¬ 
pleted  the  difguft  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Charles 
had  hitherto  always  written  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  iubferibed  himfelf,  <f  Your  affectionate 
fon  and  coufin ;”  but  now  he  dictated  his  letters 
to  his  fecretary,  and  only  fubferibed  himfelf, 

«  Charles.”  An  incident  of  this  kind  could  not 
fail  of  wounding  the  pride  of  Henry  ;  and  the 
refentment  of  Wolfey,  twice  deceived  by  him, 
now  exerted  its  whole  force.  Thus  prompted  by 
his  own  inclination,  and  the  advice  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal,  the  Englifh  monarch  imparted  his  fentiments 
to  the  duchefs-regent  of  France,  who  fending  her 
ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  London,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  was  actually  figned  by  the  two 
parties  on  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft.  The  chief  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  all  tranfaCtions  of 
the  late  war  fhould  lay  dormant  for  ever  ;  that  the 
two  powers  fhould  fuccour  each  other,  in  cafe  of 
an  alfault  from  a  third;  that  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  fhould  be  revived,  and  neither  nation  har¬ 
bour  the  rebellious  fubjeCls  of  each  other;  that 
the  prifoners  on  both  Tides  fhould  be  releafed,  and 
their  feveral  allies  comprehended  in  the  treaty  ; 
but  that  neither  fhould  maintain  or  protect  thofe 
allies  in  any  ufurpations,  made  fince  the  treaty 
of  London  in  the  year  1518;  that  Francis 
fhould,  in  three  months  after  his  releafe,  ratify  the 
treaty  ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  conftable  of 
Bourbon,  the  dukes  of  Vendome  and  Longueville, 
the  count  of  St  Poll,  with  feveral  other  noblemen, 
and  nine  of  the  chief  cities  of  France,  fhould  en¬ 
gage.  In  a  previous  convention  it  was  alfo  agreed, 
that  the  court  of  France  fhould  pay  Henry" two 
millions  of  crowns,  as  a  compenfation  for  all  the 
arrears  and  demands  which  the  Englifh  monarch 
had  on  the  French  king;  and  that  the  queen- 
dowager  of  France,  wife  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
fhould  be  paid  all  the  arrears  of  her  jointure. 

Henry  expected  the  natural  confequence'of  this 
alliance  would  be  an  expenfive  war ;  he  therefore 
committed  the  recruiting  of  his  almoft  exhaufted 
treafury  to  Wolfey,  at  whofe  inftigation  commiflions 
were  iffued  in  the  king’s  name,  for  lcvyingthrough- 
out  the  realm  one-fixth  of  all  lay  revenues,  and  a 
fourth  of  the  effeCts  of  the  clergy.  This  was 
confidered  as  fuch  an  incroachment  on  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjeCt,  and  violation  of  Magna  Charta, 
that  it  produced  a  general  clamour  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  had  almoft  occafioned  a  rebellion. 
The  complaints  of  the  people  w  ere  io  loud,  that 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  difavow  his  minifter’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  declared  by  w Tits,  circulated  through 
all  the  counties  of  England,  that  he  would  exaeft 
nothing,  and  that  he  required  only  what  they 

1  fhould  contribute  by  way  of  benevolence.  The 
people  were  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  this  mode 
of  railing  fupplies.  'Some  difapproved  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  inability,  and  others  becaufe  of  its 
illegality.  The  magiftrates  of  London  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  the  impolition,  alledging,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  raifing  money  by  benevolence  had  been 
abolilhed  by  Richard  III.  The  cardinal,  awed  as 
it  were  by  this  noble  ftand  of  the  citizens,  declared 
he  would  receive  privately  whatever  they  fhould 
think  proper  to  advance.  This  fubmiffion  of  the 
cardinal  prevented  any  farther  opposition  from  the 

I  city,  but  had  no  effect  on  the  country.  The 
people  of  Effex  and  Suffolk  flew  to  their  arms, 
pouring  forth  bitter  execrations  againft  the  cardi¬ 
nal  ;  inlomuch  that  Henry,  perceiving  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  danger  of  becoming  unpopular,  thought 
proper  to  fummon  his  council,  and  demanded  to 
know,  by  whofe  advice  the  late  loan  and  benevo¬ 
lence  had  been  undertaken,  difclaiming,  at  the 
fame  time,  all  unlawful  methods  of  raifing  money. 
Wolfey  took  the  meafure  upon  himfelf;  adding, 
that  he  aCfed  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  who  affirmed,  that  the  king  might  demand 
any  fum  by  commiflion,  and  that  the  council  had 
confirmed  this  decree.  Henry  appeared  to  be  fome- 
what  fatisfied  with  this  evafive  behaviour  of  the 
artful  cardinal,  and  the  fault  was  imputed  to  the 
judges,  who  had  given  them  wrong  information; 
upon  which  a  general  pardon  was  iffued  to  all  de¬ 
linquents,  either  on  account  of  the  loan  or  bene¬ 
volence.  Still  more  to  fatisfy  his  fubjeds,  the  king 
was  induced  to  ferutinize  the  conduct  of  his 
favourite;  and  he  found  fo  many  inftances  of  ty¬ 
rannical  oppreffion,  that  he  burft  forth  into  a  vio¬ 
lent  paffion,  and  feverely  checked  his  prefumption; 
but  the  fubtle  cardinal  foon  found  means  to  appeafe 
his  mafter,  by  infinuating,  that  his  intereft  was  the 
fundamental  motive  of  his  adions,  and  that  all 
the  wealth  he  had  amaffed  would  revert  to  the 
crown;  as  a  confirmation  of  which  declaration,  he 
prefented  to  Henry  his  ftately  palace  at  Hampton- 
court.  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Henry 
Fitzroy,  the  king’s  natural  fon,  was  created  duke  of 
Somerfet,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  lord  high-admi¬ 
ral  of  England  ;  and  cardinal  Campeius  was  made 
bilhop  of  Salilbury. 

The  emperor’s  diffembled  modera-  ^  ^  g 
tion  was  of  ihort  continuance ;  and 
every  one  was  foon  convinced,  that  inftead  of  being 
fatisfied  with  his  vaft  dominions,  they  only  ferved 
to  prompt  his  ambition  to  acquire  a  ftill  more  ex- 
tenfive  empire.  He  even  demanded  fuch  terms  of 
his  prifoner,  as  would  for  ever  have  deftroyed  the 
balance  of  Europe.  Francis  declared,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  fuffer  any  extremity,  rather  than  confent 
to  fuch  unreafonable demands ;  andaccordingly  fent 
into  France  a  public  ad,  figned  by  his  own  hand, 
confenting  that  his  fon,  the  dauphin,  fhould  be 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  he  himfelf  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  captivity.  But  finding 
how  little  he  had  to  exped  from  the  emperor,  his 
gloomy  refledions,  added  to  want  of  exercife, 
threw  him  into  a  languifhing  illnefs.  Charles  was 
now  alarmed,  left  the  death  of  his  captive  fhould 
deprive  him  of  all  the  advantages  he  propofed  to 
extort  from  him ;  and  therefore  paid  him  a  vifit 
in  the  caftle  of  Madrid.  On  his  approaching  the 
bed  in  which  Francis  lay,  the  fick  monarch  faid, 
“  You  come.  Sir,  to  vifit  your  prifoner.”  “  No,” 
anfwered  Charles,  “  I  come  to  vifit  my  brother  and 
3  my  friend,  who  fhall  foon  be  reftored  to  li¬ 
berty.”  He  then  uttered  many  foothing  fpeeches, 
which  had  fo  good  an  effed,  that  Francis,  from 
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that  time,  began  to  recover ;  and  employed  himfelf 
in  concerting  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  em¬ 
peror’s  miniflers. 

A  D  i  Mofl:  of  tfie  powers  of  Europe  now 

'  interefled  themfelves  in  procuring  the 
liberty  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  Charles  was  at 
length  induced  to  abate  fomewhat  of  his  rigour,  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  general  combination  being 
formed  againfl  him.  He  therefore  ligned  a  treaty 
on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  at  Madrid,  whereby 
it  was  ffipulatcd,  that  Francis  fhould  relinquifh  to 
the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  its  fo- 
vereignty,  and  dependencies,  within  fix  weeks  after 
his  return  to  France  :  that  Francis  fhould  be  fet  at 
liberty  in  his  own  kingdom  by  the  tenth  of  March, 
when  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  two 
eldeft  fons,  fhould  be  put  into  the  emperor’s  hands, 
as  hoftages  ;  that  if  any  difficulty  fhould  occur  vvith 
regard  to  the  reftitution  of  Burgundy,  Francis 
fhould  return  to  Madrid,  and  remain  there  till  the 
full  performance  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  fhould  refign 
all  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  the  lordfhip  of  Genoa,  the  counties  of 
Afti,  Arras,  Tournay,  Montaigne,  St.Amand,  Lifle, 
Douay,  Orchies,  Hefdin  ;  and  alfo  all  fovereignty 
which  he  could  claim  over  the  counties  of  Flanders 
and  Artois :  that  the  emperor  fhould  refign  all  his 
rights  and  pretenfions  to  the  cities  and  lordfhips  of 
Peronne,  Montdidier,  Rouen,  Guifnes,  and  Pon- 
thieu  ;  together  with  all  the  cities  and  territories  on 
the  river  Somme:  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  fhould 
be  reflored  to  all  the  eftatesand  poffeffions  he  formerly 
enjoyed.  Thefe  articles  Francis  engaged  to  ratify 
at  the  firfi:  town  he  fhould  enter  upon  his  arrival  in 
his  own  dominions.  But  though  he  was  remarkable 
delicate  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  honour,  he  did 
not  think  himfelf  bound  by  a  promife  which  force 
had  extorted  from  him,  and  which  was  ftrenuoufiy 
oppofed  by  the  Bates  of  Burgundy.  However, 
Francis  offered  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns 
as  an  equivalent  for  Burgundy :  but  Charles  would 
not  confent  to  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  treaty. 
The  French  monarch  therefore  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  againfl  the  emperor,  with  Clement  VII.  the 
Venetians,  and  the  principalities  of  Italy;  a  con¬ 
federacy,  of  which  the  king  of  England  was  de¬ 
clared  the  prote&or.  Charles,  incenfed  at  this 
league,  determined  to  take  ample  vengeance  on 
thofe  allies  who  had  deferted  him  in  time  of  danger ; 
particularly  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  though  he 
had  chiefly  owed  his  election  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  emperor,  had  fo  ungratefully  abandoned  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  benefactor.  He  ordered  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  to  advance  towards  Rome,  and  attack  the 
pope  in  his  capital.  Bourbon  executed  the  em¬ 
peror’s  commands  with  the  greatefl  bravery  and 
conduff,  but  was  killed  as  he  mounted  a  ladder  to 
fcale  the  walls.  His  death  infpired  his  followers 
with  fury  and  revenge.  Rome,  taken  by  affauit, 
was  pillaged,  and  became  a  feene  of  the  mod 
Blocking  barbarities.  That  renowned  city  never 
Buffered  more  even  from  barbarians,  than  now  from 
the  hands  of  Chriftians,  wffiatever  was  refpeCtable  in 
modefty,  whatever  facred  in  religion  feemed  only  to 
increafe  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers.  The  pope 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  treated  with  every 
indignity. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  the  emperor  of 
the  fucceis  of  his  arms  againfl  the  Roman  capital, 
he  afleCled  the  utmofl  forrow,  put  himfelf  and  his 
whole  court  into  mourning,  and  ordered  prayers  to 
be  offered  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pope.  But 
the  artifice  was  too  grofs  to  impofe  even  upon  the 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious  multitude.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  even  by  the  vulgar,  that  a  letter  under  his 
own  hand,  to  .his  generals  in  Italy,  would  be  more 
effectual  than  all  his  prayers.  It  was  very  different 
with  Hands  and  Henry  \  they  were  extremely  con- 
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cerned  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  pontiff,  and  agreed 
to  carry  their  arms  into  Italy.  Wolfey  himfelf 
croiled  the  feas  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis, 
who  met  him  at  Amiens;  where  it  was  flipulated, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  fhould  marry  the  princefs' 
Mary :  and  as  it  was  apprehended  Charles  would 
immediately  fummon  a  general  council,  both  mo~ 
narchs  conlented  not  to  acknowledge  it,  but  to  go¬ 
vern  the  churches  in  their  refpeclive  dominions  by 
their  own  authority,  during  the  pope’s  imprifon  • 
ment.  Soon  a  new  treaty  was  negociated  between, 
the  two  monarchs,  by  which  Henry  renounced  his 
antient  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France;  and 
Francis  in1  return,  bound  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors, 
to  pay  annually  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufarnd  crowns. 
Spain  was  now  become  the  terror  of  the  Englifh  ; 
and  the  animofity  fo  long  entertained  againfl  the 
French  entirely  fubfided.  Though  Charles  was 
alarmed  at  this  alliance  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  he  refufed  to  f’ubmit  to  the  conditions'  in¬ 
filled  upon  by  the  allies.  He  receded  indeed  from 
his  demand  of  Burgundy,  as  the  ranfom  for  the  two 
princes;  but  infilled  that  Francis  fhould  evacuate 
all  his  Italian  cbnquefls  before  they  fhould  recover 
their  liberty.  The  conditions  being  rejected,  the 
Englifli  and  French  heralds,  purfuant  to  their  in'- 
firuClions,  declared  war  againfl  the  emperor,  and  fet 
<  Mm  at  defiance.  Charles  anfwered  the  herald  with 
great  moderation  ;  but  reproached  the  Frenchman 
with  his  mafter’s  breach  of  faith,  and  returned  his 
infults,  The  French  monarch  retaliated  this  c  harge 
by  giving  the  emperor  the  lie;  and  challenges  were 
formally  fent  to  each  other  by  thefe  great  princes. 
But  though  they  were  both  undoubtedly  brave,  no 
duel  took  place.  His  holinefs  foon  after  this  alter¬ 
cation,  efcaped  in  difguife  to  Oriverto. 

During  the  confinement  of  the  . 
pope,  Henry  firft  declared  his  inten-  A’  I^2° ’ 
tion  of  being  divorced  from  his  queen  Catharine. 
This  memorable  part  of  Englifh  hiffory  has  ever 
been  liable  to  various  conjectures,  as  principle  or 
intereft  have  fuggeflcd.  Now  to  af certain  mo¬ 
tives  of  aCtion,  an  exemption  from  the  bias  of 
either,  and  an  adherence  to  the  eternal,  invariable 
maxims  of  equity,  are  indifpenfibly  neceffary. 
Proceeding  therefore  on  thofe  principles  with  which 
we  at  firft  fet  out,  it  fliall  be  our  bufinefs  to  trace 
this  part  of  our  hiftory,  regardlefs  of  preceding 
affirmations,  or  the  conjectural  opinions  of  other 
writers,  any  further  than  they  correfpond  with  truth 
and  reafon.  The  king  now  profeffed  fcruples  of 
confcience  relative  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine, 
as  that  princefs  had  before  been  efpoufed  to  his 
elder  brother  Arthur,  and  defired  that  archbifiiop 
Warham  might  confult  the  Englifh  prelates  on  that 
fubjeCt.  The  primate  complied  with  his  requefl, 
and  in  a  few  days  prefented  him  with  a  writing, 
condemning  the  marriage,  as  contrary  to  all  laws 
both  human  and  divine.  This  declaration  wasfub- 
feribed  by  all  the  prelates,  except  Fiffier  biftiop  of 
Rochefter,  whofe  name  is  faid  to  have  been  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  The  next  point  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  the  furtherance  of  Henry’s  defign,  was 
the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  with  this  view,  doCtor  Knight  was  difpatched  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  with  four  papers  for  t|ie  figna- 
ture  of  his  holinefs.  The  firft  was  a  commiffion  to 
cardinal  Wolfey,  to  judge  and  determine  the  affair, 
in  conjunction  with  forne  Englifh  prelates.  The 
fecond  was  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  the  marriage 
between  the  king  and  Catharine,  as  that  princefs 
had  been  previoufly  efpoufed  to  his  brother  Arthur. 
The  third  contained  a  difpenfation  for  Henry's 
marrying  another  wife;  and  the  fourth,  an  engage¬ 
ment  never  to  revoke  the  other  three.  After  much 
importunity,  the  pope  figned  the  commiffion,  and 
the  bull  of  difpenfation  for  the  king,  promifing  to 
fend  the  other  decretal  bull  for  annulling  the  mar- 

riage. 
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riage,  when  he  fhould  have  confidered  the  fubjed 
niore  maturely.  Henry  not  fatisfied  with  this  reply, 
fent  other  ambaffadors,  defiring  his  holinefs  to  grant 
his  requeft  without  limitation.  Clement  thus  har- 
raffed  with  repeated  importunities  appointed  Wolfey 
and  Campegio,  his  legates  a  latere  conrtituting  them 
his  vicegerents  in  the  caufe  of  the  divorce,  and  in¬ 
verting  them  with  his  whole  authority.  Thefe 
concellions  were  made  at  different  periods,  in  order 
to  protract  the  time,  and  before  the  decretal  palled, 
Lautrec  the  French  general  died  of  the  plague,  and 
the  army  was  ruined ;  fo  that  Clement  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  confederates.  He  therefore  directed 
Campegio  to  dally  as  long  as  pofiible,  and  forbear 
giving  fentence  of  the  divorce,  till  he  fhould  receive 
frefh  orders  under  his  own  hand.  Campegio  on  his 
arrival  in  England  began  his  legation,  with  exhort¬ 
ing  the  king  to  live  in  harmony  with  Catharine,  and 
defirt  from  the  profecution  of  the  divorce.  This 
advice  proving  ineffectual,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  queen  to  agree  to  the  reparation ;  but  Ca¬ 
tharine  rejected  his  counfel,  alledging  that  fhe  was 
the  king’s  lawful  wife,  and  would  remain  fuch  till 
declared  otherwife  by  the  pope’s  fentence.  Incenfed 
at  thefe  tedious  proceedings,  Henry  fent  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  and  Peter  Vannes  to  Rome,  to  difeover  the 
caufes  of  delay.  They  were  alfo  directed  to 
fearch  the  pope’s  chancery  for  a  pretended  brief, 
which  the  Spaniards  afferted,  confirmed  the  difjpen- 
fation  of  Catharine’s  marriage,  granted  by  pope 
Julius ;  to  propofe  feveral  expedients  to  facilitate 
the  fentence ;  and  to  offer  a  guard  of  two  thoufand 
men  to  affift  his  holinefs,  in  cafe  of  neceffity ;  but 
if  this  propofal  fhould  be  rejected,  to  counterbal- 
lance  the  threats  of  Charles  with  thofe  of  Henry. 
Thefe  agents  finding  the  pope  ffill  undetermined, 
plainly  told  him,  that  fhould  he  refufe  the  fatisfac- 
tion  their  mafter  expected  from  him,  England 
would  renounce  him  and  all  his  fucceffors.  They 
obferved,  that  the  fubjeds  of  England,  wanted  only 
their  king’s  permiffion  to  (hake  off  all  obedience  to 
the  papal  power.  Thefe  remonffrances  had  no  effect 
on  Clement,  who  anfwered  in  general  terms,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  think  himfclf  in  fo  dangerous  a  fituation, 
that  nothing  but  fome  unforefeen  and  extraordinary 
event  could  give  him  relief.  But  though  the  pope 
refufed,  or  at  leaff  evaded  compliance  with  Henry’s 
full  defire,  he  continued  to  heap  favours  on  YVol- 
fey  ;  granted  him  two  bulls  to  fupprefs  feveral  fmall 
monarteries,  and  made  divers  other  grants  to  gra¬ 
tify  that  prelate.  This  year  Henry  Yent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  his  nephew,  James  of  Scotland,  with  pro¬ 
pofols  of  peace ;  which  on  account  of  the  diffrac¬ 
tions  of  that  kingdom  could  not  be  effeded ;  a 
truce  was  however  concluded  at  Berwick  for  five 
years. 

A.  D.  1  c2q.  Wolfey,  informed  that  Clement  had 
been  feized  with  a  dangerous  malady, 
hoped  now  to  be  exalted  to  the  papal  chair  without 
much  difficulty.  But  his  hopes  were  foon  blafted, 
by  the  recovery  of  that  pontiff ;  who  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  had  parted  during  his  illnefs, 
looked  on  Wolfey  as  a  dangerous  competitor,  who 
might  one  day  fupplant  him  on  pretence  of  his  ille¬ 
gitimacy,  on  account  of  which  he  had  been  already 
threatened  with  depofition,  by  the  emperor.  How¬ 
ever  he  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  his  refent- 
ment,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  regard  for  Henry  and 
his  favourite,  expedited  the  neceffary  bulls  for  con¬ 
firming  Wolfey  in  the  bifhopric  of  Worceffer, 
which  he  had  juff  received  on  the  death  of  Richard 
Fox,  the  late  incumbent.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry 
importuned  the  legates  to  proceed  on  their  corn¬ 
ua  ilfipn,  and  they  met  for  that  purpofe,  on  the 

1  rrA^ vv^en  rhey  appointed  adjunds  to 
affirt  them  in  examining  the  papers  and  evidences, 
and  then  fummoned  the  king  and  queen  to  appear 
before  them  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.  When 
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affembled,  the  queen’s  agents  objected  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  legates,  but  their  refufal  being  over¬ 
ruled,  the  king  and  queen  appeared  perfonaily,  on 
the  twenty-firff  day  of  the  month.  Henry  anfwered 
to  his  citation,  but  the  queen  being  called  on,  rofe 
up,  and  falling  on  her  knees  before  Henry,  ad- 
dreffed  him  in  the  following  manner  5  “  I  am  a  poor 
helplefs  woman,  and  a  ftranger  in  your  dominions, 
where  I  can  neither  exped  impartial  judges,  nor 
difinterefted  council.  I  have  bqen  your  wife  about 
twenty  years,  have  borne  you  feveral  children,  and 
ever  ffudied  to  pleafe  you.  I  proteft  you  found  me 
a  virgin,  for  the  truth  of  which  affertion,  I  appeal 
to  your  confcience.  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  any 
crime,  let  me  be  put  away  with  fhame.  Our  pa¬ 
rents  were  efteemed  wife  princes,  and  had  doubtlefs 
good  counfellors,  when  they  concluded  on  our  mar¬ 
riage.  I  will  not  therefore  fubmit  to  the  authority 
of  this  court.  My  lawyers  are  your  fubjeds,  and 
dare  not  fpeak  freely  on  my  behalf,  for  which  reafon 
I  defire  to  be  excufed  till  1  hear  from  Spain.” 
Having  thus  fpoke,  file  arofe,  and  making  a  low 
reverence  to  the  king,  retired  from  the  court. 

After  her  departure,  Henry  declared,  that  (he  had 
ever  been  a  dutiful  and  affedionate  wife,  and  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  condudl,  had  been  agreeable 
to  the  ffridteft  rules  of  probity  and  honour;  but  that 
his  confcience  being  difquieted,  he  had  refolved  to 
try  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  for  the  eafe  of 
his  mind,  and  the  benefit  of  his  fuccefiion.  The 
queen  being  again  fummoned  to  appear,  appealed 
to  the  pope,  and  was  declared  contumacious. 
Twelve  articles  were  now  drawn  up,  to  be  difeuffed 
by  the  examination  of  evidence.  They  declared, 
that  piince  Arthur  and  the  king  were  brothers; 
that  prince  Arthur  had  efpoufed  Catharine,  and 
confummated  the  marriage;  that  on  the  death  of 
Arthur,  Henry,  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation,  had 
married  the  widow  ;  that  this  marriage  with  his 
brother’s  wife,  was  forbidden  by  laws  both  human 
and  divine;  and,  that  upon  complaints,  which  the 
pope  had  received,  his  holinefs  had  deputed  them  to 
try  and  decide  the  affair.  Impatient  of  delay,  the 
king  fent  for  Wolfey,  and  reproached  him  in  the 
moft  outrageous  manner  ;  and  a  few  hours  after, 
difpatched  the  earl  of  Winchefter,  father  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  miftrefs  of  his  paffions,  to  the  cardinal, 
ordering  him  to  repair  with  Campegio,  to  the 
queen’s  court  in  Bridewell,  and  endeavour  to  per- 
fuade,  or  terrify  her  into  compliance,  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  appeal,  which  both  fhe  and  the  emperor 
had  entered  againft  the  court’s  proceedings.  The 
cardinal  obeyed,  but  the  queen  infilled  as  fhe  could 
hope  for  no  juffice  in  England,  on  waiting  the 
opinion  of  the  Spanifh  court,  before  fhe  proceeded 
any  further.  Her  deportment  to  the  prelates,  was 
fuch  as  became  confcious  integfity,  blended  with 
virtuous  refolution.  While  the  legates  were  pro-, 
ceeding  very  flowly  in  the  procefs,  the  emperor's 
envoys  defired  the  pope  to  refer  the  caufe  to  Rome, 
and  the  Englifh  minifters  exerted  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  it.  Both  fides  threatened  to  depofe  him 
on  account  of  his  illegitimacy,  which  furnifhed  the 
pontiff  with  a  reafon  for  poffponing  a  declaration, 
till  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles,  which 
was  no  fooner  ratified,  than  he  told  the  Englifh 
agents,  he  was  determined  to  have  the  caufe  of  the 
divorce  tried  at  Rome;  and  for  that  purpofe  figned 
a  bull  of  avocation,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July, 
which  he  immediately  difpatched  to  England.  But 
his  minifters  affured  his  holinefs,  that  the  avocation 
of  the  divorce,  would  certainly  deprive  the  holy  fee 
of  the  fpi ritual  dominion  of  England.  Clement, 
r.everthelefs,  refufed  to  retrad  his  refolution  any 
further,  than  by  prolonging  the  citation  till  Chrift- 
mas.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Wolfey ’s  fall,  who  had  behaved  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  procefs,  with  fuch  indifference  as 

feemed 
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feemed  highly  inconfiftent  with  that  zealous  con¬ 
cern,  which  on  all  other  occafions  he  affected  to 
rnanifeft  for  the  intereft  of  his  mafter. 

The  emperor  neglected  no  means,  that  had  a 
probable  tendency  to  ruin  that  prelate  in  the  opinion 
of  Henry;  he  invented  defamatory  reports  of  him, 
and  by  means  of  his  emiffaries,  the  king  received 
copies  of  letters,  faid  to  be  written  by  the  cardinal 
to  his  holmefs,  to  difapprove  the  divorce;  while 
Anne  Boleyn  imputed  the  mifcarriage  entirely  to 
VVol fey’s  negledt,  and  her  refentment  was  propor-  I 
tioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  her  difappointment.  1 

Her  father,  now  promoted  to  the  title  of  lord  vif-  8 
count  Rochfort,  had  removed  her  from  Court,  in  order 
to  prevent  fcandal ;  but  when  the  commifflon  was 
annulled,  fhe  returned  at  the  king’s  defire.  I  he 
king,  to  difpel  his  chagrin,  made  a  progrefs  through 
the  kingdom;  and  on  his  return,  lay  in  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Creffy,  at  Waltham-crofs.  This  gentleman 
had  committed  the  education  of  his  two  fons,  to 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a  doctor  in  theology,  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  a  fecret  favourer  of 
the  do&rine  of  Luther,  At  fupper  he  was  defired 
to  give  his  fentiments  of  the  divorce,  and  being 
preffed  on  the  fubjecff,  he  propofed,  that  the  king 
fhouid  confult  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  as 
the  moll  effectual  method  of  deciding  the  contro¬ 
verted  point.  When  the  king  exclaimed,  with  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  “  That  Cranmer  had  got  the  right 
fow  by  the  ear  ;”  and  he  conceived  fo  favourable  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  ordered  him  to  follow  the 
court,  and  ever  after  confulted  him  in  all  cafes  of 
importance.  On  his  return  from  this  progrefs,  he 
lent  a  meffcnger  to  the  cardinal,  demanding  the 
great  feal,  which  he  at  firft  refufed  to  deliver; 
but  on  the  king’s  writing  to  him  the  next  day, 
he  refigned  it  to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  it  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  a 
man  of  eminent  learning  and  integrity.  Campegio, 
forefeei ng  the  final  ruin  of  his  colleague,  took  his 
leave  of  the  king,  and  in  a  few  days  fet  fail  for 
Italy.  On  the  ninth  of  October,  Hales  the  attorney 
general,  preferred  an  impeachment  againft  Wolfey,  | 
accufing  him  of  having  violated  the  flatute  of  pre-  1 
munire.  He  owned  the  charge,  pleaded  ignorance  i 
of  the  ffatute,  and  fubirutted  himfelf  to  the  king’s 
mercy.  But  being  out  of  the  king’s  protection,  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king;  and 
his  palace  of  York  houfe,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Whitehall,  was  feized  for  his  majefty’s  ufe, 
together  with  all  the  rich  furniture,  and  treafure  he 
had  accumulated.  Humbled  by  this  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune,  he  petitioned  the  king  for  a  protection  for  his 
perfon,  which  he  immediately  obtained,  with  a  free 
pardon.  He  was  reftored  to  the  fees  of  York  and 
Winchester,  and  recovered  of  his  own  effects  the 
amount  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  in  plate,  money, 
and  furniture:  and  received  feveral  kind  meffages 
from  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn,  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  Henry’s  intention  at  this  juncture, 
was  to  humble  the  pride,  not  to  ruin  the  fortune  of 
his  old  minifter.  Thefe  favourable  fentiments  were 
however  of  fhort  continuance ;  his  enemies  foon 
gained  the  afeendant  at  court,  and  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  an  impeachment  of  high'  treafon 
againft  him :  but  when  it  was  fent  down  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  Thomas  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
members,  who  had  been  Wolfey ’s  fervant,  defended 
him  with  fuch  ftrength  of  argument,  that  the  bill 
was  rejected,  and  the  profecution  dropped.  The 
cardinal  difeovered  as  much  pufillanimity  in  adver- 
fity,  as  he  had  arrogance  and  preemption  in 
profperity ;  and  at  length  fickened  in  coniequence 
of  fo  many  repeated  mortifications.  His  indifpo- 
iition  feemed  to  rekindle  the  king’s  affection,  He 
had  formerly  fent  him  a  valuable  ring  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  his  protection,  which  the  cardinal  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  road  to  Winchefter,  and  was  fo 


affected  with  the  kindnefs  of  his  fovereign,  that  he 
alighted,  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  a  tranfport  of  joy. 
Henry  now  fent  him  another  prefent  of  a  ruby,  by 
his  pbyfician,  doctor  Butts,  who  allured  him  that  he 

I  fhouid  foon  have  a  more  convincing  proof  of  his 
majefly’s  affection.  Thefe  inftancesof  the  royal  fa¬ 
vour,  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  the  cardinal, 
who  obtained  the  king’s  permiffion  to  relide  at 
Richmond-palace  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  . 

Henry’s  agents  returned  from  the  ‘  ‘  T53°» 

I  continent,  with  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  univer- 
1  fities  concerning  the  legality  of  his  marriage;  thofe 
1  of  Paris,  Angiers,  Bourges,  Orleans,  Thouloufe, 

1  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  unanimoufiy  agreed 
|  that  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  being  con- 
|  trary  to  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  could  ne- 
1  ver  be  rendered  valid  by  the  difpenfation  of  pope 
I  Julius  II.  The  Engl! ill  univerfities  fubferibed  to 
I  the  fame  opinion,  though  not  without  gieat  oppo- 
I  fition  from  the  inafters  of  arts,  efpeciafiy  at  Oxford, 

I  and  a  lharp  conteft  at  Cambridge.  Henry  having 
!  obtained  thefe  declarations  in  his  favour,  and  find¬ 
ing  his  application  to  the  pope  ineffectual,  prevailed 
on  his  chief  prelates  and  nobility,  to  fend  a  remon- 
ftrance,  by  way  of  letter,  to  the  pontiff';  in  which, 
having  mentioned  the  obligations  his  holinefs  o  ved 
to  the  king,  and  the  decifion  of  the  univerfities,  they  I 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  fhouid  he  refufe  to  do 
juftice  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  they  would  re¬ 
nounce  their  connection  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  and 
feek  for  other  remedies.  To  this  letter,  which  was-  1 
figned  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  four  prelates,  two  dukes, 
two  marquiffes,  thirteen  earls,  two  vifeounts,  twenty- 
rwo  abbots,  and  eleven  commoners,  the  pope  wrote 
an  anfwer  to  juftify  his  conduct.  But  this  apology 
was  fo  far  from  being  admitted,  that  Henry,  in  order 
to  anticipate  any  ftep  that  might  be  taken  in  favour 
of  Catharine  or  the  cardinal,  iffued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  all  perfons  whatever  to  publifh  any  thing 
from  Rome  or  elfewhere,  that  fhouid  be  contrary  to 
his  royal  prerogative;  or  to  divulge  any  thing  of 
that  nature  on  pain  of  incurring  his  indignation, 
and  the  penalties  fpecified  in  the  ftatute  of  provifos 
and  premunire.  He  alfo  appointed  feveral  learned 
men,  to  collect,  compare,  and  publifh,  all  that  had 
been,  or  could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  di¬ 
vorce,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  univer¬ 
fities,  and  a  particular  anfwer  to  Fifher,  bifhop  of 
Rochcfter,  in  defence  of  the  marriage.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  mind  of  Wolfey  was  alternately 
poffeffed  byhopeanddefpair.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
difgrace,  he  had  been  reduced  to  great  neceffity,  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  bifhop  of  Carhfle  ;  but 
afterwards  his  affairs  feemed  to  take  a  more  favour¬ 
able  turn.  He  received  a  full  pardon,  confiderable 
appointments,  kind  meffages  from  the  king,  and 
was  permitted  to  fit  among  the  peers  in  parliament; 
but  at  length  his  enemies  prevailed  on  Henry,  to 
fend  him  an  order  for  retiring  to  his  archbifhopric  of 
York.  He  obeyed,  but  with  much  reluctance ;  and 
proceeded  by  fhort  Rages  to  Cawood,  attended  by 
a  train  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  horfemen,  diflri- 
buting  alms  and  benedictions  with  great  liberality. 
In  fhort,  in  adverfity,  he  affected  a  reformation  from 
thofe  practices  by  which  he  had  incurred  the  popu¬ 
lar  odium,  when  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
putting  them  in  exercife.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
York,  the  earl  of  Norihumbcrland  was  ordered, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  his  ecclefiaflical  cha¬ 
racter,  to  arreft  h;m  for  high  treafon,  and  conduct, 
him  to  London,  in  order  to  ftand  his  trial.  The 
haughty  fpirit  of  the  arrogant  Wolfey  was  much 
deje&ed  by  this  event,  and  being  feized  with  the 
flux  in  the  beginning  of  his  journey,  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  he  reached  Leicefter-abbey.  When 
the  abbot  and  monks  advanced  to  pay  their  formal 
compliments,  he  told  them,  chat  he  was  come  to 
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Jiay  his  bones  among  .them. ;  and  fobn  alter,  finding 
the  a r reft  of  the  king  of  terrors  at  hand,  he  ad- 
ftreffed  himfelfto  Sir  William  Ktngfton,  conftable 
of  the  Tower,  to  whofe  charge  he  'was  committed  in 
the  following  terms :  “  Had  I  ferved  my  Hod  w ith 
the  fame:  fidelity  as  1  have  ferved  my  king,  he 
v  ould  not  have  abandoned  me  in  my  old  age  ;  but 
this  is  my  juft  reward.  I  pray  you  commend  me  tp 
the  king,  ddiring  him  to  remember  all  that  palled 
between  us,  touching  the  affair  of  queen  Catharine  ; 

and  then  his  majefty  may  determine  whether  or  not 

I  have  riven  juft  caufe  of  offence.  He  is  a  prince 
of  ro>  at  courage,  but  rather  than  be  thwarted  in  his 
pleafure,  would  rilque  the  lofs  of  one  half  of  his 
realm.  I  have  kneeled  before  -him  three  hours  fuc- 
cejiiyely,  to  diffuade  him  from  compliance  with  his 
will  and  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail ;  therefoie, 
in  after  Kingfton,  if  ever  you  be  of  his  council,  de¬ 
liberate  ferioufly  upon  what  you  intend  to  advifej 
for  if  once  he  lets  his  heart  upon  any  thing,  he  is 
not  to  be  diverted  from  the  purluit.  Dunng  this 
fpeec.h,  his  voice  faultered,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  expired.  Thus  fell  the  famous  cardinal 
Wolfey,a  churchman  ol  great  abilities,. intolerable 
pride,  and  unmeafurable  ambition.  He  exhibits  a 
linking  inftance  of  the  folly  of  thofe,  who  imagine 
the  paths  of  worldly  greatnefs  the  paths  of^  happi- 
nefs.  His  character  has  been  loaded  with  the  molt 
violent  cenfures ;  but  great  allowances  fhould  be 
made  for  the  obftinacy"  and  violence  of  Henry’s 
temper;  and  the  king’s  obftinacy  often  obliged  him 
to  purfue  meafures  his  better  judgment  con¬ 
demned ;  and  as  the  remaining  part  of  Henry  s  icign 
Was  more  criminal  tftan  that  in  which  his  councils 
were  directed  by  Wolfey,  there  may  be  rcafon  to 
iuipect  the  partiality  of  thofe  hiftorians  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  fuch  a  load  of  reproaches  on 
this  great  minifter. 

"  The  proteftant  religion  at  this  time 

A.  D.  1 53 1 .  had  a  great  number  of  favourers.  The 

king  refolved  to  renounce  all  papal  jurifdiction,  and 
in  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  abode  by  the  detei  mi- 
nation  of  his  own  parliament  and  clergy. 

.  For  this  purpofe  both  the  parliament  and  clergy 
met  in  convocation,  on  the  fixth  of  January.  The 
chancellor  opened  the  feflions  with  declaring.  That 
the  king  did  not  defire  the  diffolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  from  carnal  motives,  but  from  confcientious 
fcruples,  and  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  fucceflion  might  not  be  difputed  after 
his  dec  cafe.  Then  he  produced  a  great  numbe  r  of 
trendies,  penned  by  the  ableft  divines  and  cafuifts, 
on  the  fubieft  of  divorce,  and  the  decifionsot  the 
univerfities  of  France,  Italy,  and  England.  The 
king  then  imparted  his  defign  to  the  convocation 
of  the  clergy,  who,  without  hefitation,  declared 
againft  the  marriage.  Notwithftandingthis  inftance 
of  complaifance,  Henry  proceeded  gradually  to  di- 
ininilh  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  by  means  of  the 
influence  of  arcnbifhop  Warham,  Thomas  Crom¬ 
well,  and  fome  others  of  the  council,  obtained  the 
title,  of  “  Supreme  head  of  the  church,”  with  this 
faving  claufe,  “  as  far  as  confiftent  with  the  laws  of 
Chrilt.”  The  convocation  of  York  refolved  alfo 
to  prefent  his  majefty  with  eighteen  thoufand  eight 
hundred  pounds.;  but  as  they  had  not  owned  the 
king’s  fuprerriacy  in  the  aeft,  they  were  informed  it 
would  not  be  accepted  ;  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  convocation. 
Henry  fatisfied  with,  this  acquifition  of  power,  in¬ 
dulged  them  with  a  pardon.  He  now  eaufed  the 
contraverfial  writings  on  the  fubjeeft  of  the  divorce 
to  be  publifhed,  that  all  his  fubjedts  might  under- 
ftand  the  cafe  before  the  next  feffion.  As  he  w  as 
very  delirous  of  obtaining  Catharine’s- confer.t  to  a 
reparation,  he  fent  feveral  peers  to  perfuade  her  to 
wave  her  appeal ;  and  when  they  prefled  her  to  refer 
the  caufe  to  four  ecclefiaftics,  and  as  many  feeu- 
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lars,  file  replied,  (he  would  pray  to  God  to  fend  the 
king  a  quiet  confidence  ;  but  as  fhe  was  his  lawful 
wife,  was  determined  to  abide  by  her  right,  till  the 
court  of  Rome  fhould  declare  the  contrary.  Find¬ 
ing  her  indexible,  Henry  fent  Her  word,  that  file 
was  at  liberty  to  chufe  her  place  of  refidence  at  any 
of  his  manors ;  and  flie  replied,  “  to  whatever  place 
llie  might  be  removed,  flic  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  ftation  of  his  wife.'”  She  firft  repaired  to 
Moore,  and  then  to  Eafthamftead,  and  afterwards 
to  A'mpthill.  , 

The  humiliation  of  the  prelates  was  highly 
pleafiftg  to  the  Englifh  in  general ;  they  nowr  began 
openly  to  difeufs  abftrufe  points  of  religion,  and 
were  by  their  intemperate  zeal  hurried  into  dan¬ 
gerous  extremes.  Flenry,  alarmed  at  their  com¬ 
motions,  refolved  to  convince  the  people,  •  that 
though  he  had  renounced  the  papal  jurifdidlion,  he 
had  no  intention  to  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Chriftianity ;  and  therefore  iflued  orders  for  the 
rigorous  punifhment  of  heretics;  in  confeqUence 
of  w'hich,  two  ecclefiaftics  and  a  lawyer  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  com-  ^  ^  r. ca¬ 
rrions/ who  were  privately  inftrudted 

by  thecourt/prefented an  addrefs, intreating  his  ma¬ 
jefty -to  confent  to  the  reformation  of  abufe,  w'hich 
had  crept  into  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  clergy. 
The  king  afifwered,  that  before  he  could  afferit  to 
fuc h  a  propoflal,  he  muff  hear  what  the  clergy  had 
to  alledge  in  their  own  defence ;  by  which  he  meant 
to  infinuate,  how  much  they  flood  in  need  of  the 
royal  protection.  Several  ads  were  paffed  which 
flightly  affected  fome  of  the  privileges  of  that  body, 
though  thefe  were  fully  compenfated  by  a  decree, 
abfoiving  them  from  paying  annates  to  the  pope, 
which  had  always  been  a  heavy  burthen.  The 
parliament  alfo  declared,  that  the  king  fhould  be  at 
liberty,  to  annul,  or  confirm  this  ad,  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time ;  and  if  in  that  interval,  he  fhould  com- 
promife  his  difference  with  the  court  ot  Rome,  it 
fhould  be  deemed  inviolable;  but  fhould  the  pope, 
on  account  of  this  ad,  pretend  to  harrafs  the 
kingdom  with  fentences  of  excommunication  and. 
interdid,  thefe  fentences  fhould  be  wholly  difre- 
i  garded  ;  and  all  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  cele¬ 
brate  divine  fervice,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
iffued.  About  this  time  the  king  received  a  letter 
from  the  pope  ;  importing,  that  he  had  heard  of  his 
putting  away  his  queen,  and  maintaining  an  illicit 
commerce  with  another  perfon,  to  the  difgrace  of 
his  character,  and  contempt  of  the  holy  fee,  before 
which  the  fuit  was'  ftill  depending.  He  therefore 
exhorted  him  to  difeard  his  miftrefs,  and  take  back: 
his  lawful  wife,  by  which  means  he  would  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  emperor,  and  preferve  the  peace  of 
Chriften-dom,  which  was  the  only  fecurity  againft 
the  progrefs  of  the  Turks.  In  anlwer  to  this  letter, 
Henry  reproached  his  holinefs  with  ignorance,  par¬ 
tiality,  and  deceit;  declaring  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  furtherattempts  on  his  authority,  unlefs 
provoked ;  defiring  he  would  conform  to  the 
opinion  of  fo  many  learned  cafuifts,  and  do  juftice 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  ccnfcience.  Cle¬ 
ment,  inftead  of  gratifying,  the  king  in  his  delire, 
by  a  citation,  fummoned  him  to  appear  in  perfon-, 
or  by  proxy,  at  Rome,  to  anfwer  to  the  queen’s  ap¬ 
peal,  and  he  accordingly  fent  Sir  Edward  Karne,  as 
his  excufator.  The  plea  of  defence  was  argued  in 
the  confiftory,  and  after  much  debate,  was  neither 
allowed  nor  rejected.  While  thefe  points  were  de¬ 
bating  at  Rome,  the  parliament  met  again  in  April, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  feffion,  one  Temfe  moved, 
that  an  addrefs  might  be  prefented  to  the  king,  de¬ 
firing  his  majefty  to  recall  the  qileen,  and  prevent 
all  the  inconveniencies  that  might  attend  the  illegi- 
tiniation  of  the  princefs.  Henry,  incenfed  at  this 
freedom,  chid  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  and  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  teftimony  of  his  own  confciencc,  for 
the  juftification  of  his  conduct.  At  this  period  the 
plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  the  parliament 
was  therefore  prorogued  till  the  enfuing  February. 
After  this  prorogation.  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  dread¬ 
ing  the  confequences  that  might  attend  a  total  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  difapproving  the 
proceedings  of  Anne  Boleyn,  refigned  the  office  of 
chancellor,  which  was  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas 
Audley. 

.  p.  Henry  was  privately  married  to 

*  1 5 33-  Anne  Boleyn,  by  Rowland  Lee,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  in  the 
prefence  of  Cranmer,  who  now’  had  fuccecded  War- 
ham,  in  the  metropolitan  fee,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  Anne’s  father,  mother,  and  bro¬ 
thers.  The  parliament  meeting  in  the  month  of 
February,  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  was 
affembled  at  the  fame  time,  and  required  to  give 
their  opinions  of  the  following  queftions :  Whether 
or  not  the  difpenfation  granted  by  pope  Julius,  w;as 
fufficient  to  render  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Ca¬ 
tharine  binding  and  valid  ?  and  whether  or  not  the 
confummation  ofArthur ’s  nuptials  with  that  princefs 
had  been  fully  demonftrated  ?  The  convocation  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  grant  difpen- 
fations  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  the 
confummation  of  the  firft  marriage  had  been  as 
fully  proved  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  would  admit. 
This  anfwer  from  both  the  convocations  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  determined  the  king  to  proceed 
upon  thecaufeof  the  divorce,  before  the  judicature 
of  his  own  clergy.  This  courfe  he  was  the  rather 
inclined  to  purfue,  as  he  was  no  longer  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  now 
become  pregnant ;  and  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to 
make  it  public,  in  order  to  fave  her  reputation. 
The  archbifhop,  being  privately  inftructed,  de¬ 
manded  permifiion  of  his  majefty  to  determine  the 
affair  of  his  former  marriage  with  Catharine,  whofe 
confent  to  the  divorce,  the  king  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  by  fair  means ;  but  all  proving  ineffec¬ 
tual,  the  queen  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Dun- 
ffable.  This  citation  fhe  abfolutely  refufed  ;  upon 
which  Cranmer  pronounced  fentence,  declaring  her 
marriage  null,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God ;  and  confirmed  at  the  fame  time  the  king’s 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  crow’ned  on 
the  firfi  day  of  June.  The  lord  Mont  joy  was  fent 
by  Henry  with  this  fentence  to  Catharine,  who  fiill 
refufed  to  fubmit  j  and  the  king  ordered,  that  for 
the  future,  fhefhould  have  no  other  title,  than  that 
of  princefs  dowager  of  Wales.  The  pope  incenfed 
at  thefe  proceedings,  aggravated  by  a  book  which 
Henry  had  written  agafinft  the  papal  jurifdidtion, 
reverfed  the  fentence,  declaring  that  the  king  him- 
felf  fhould  be  excommunicated,  unlefs  he  renounced 
all  that  had  been  committed  againft  the  holy  fee, 
before  the  end  of  September.  But  Henry  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  however,  at  the  interceffion 
of  Francis,  he  fent  Gaidiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  Sir  John  Wallop,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Edward  Bonner,  an  arrogant  meddling 
prieft,  to  attend  at  the  interview  between  Francis 
and  Clement,  at  Marfeilles.  Bonner,  foon  after  the 
marriage  was  performed,  demanded  an  audience  of 
his  holinefs,  and  told  him,  that  the  king  of  England 
had  appealed  to  a  future  council,  from  any  papal 
fentence,  that  either  was  or  might  be  given  againft 
him.  This  prefumption  fo  much  incenfed  his  ho¬ 
linefs,  that  he  threatened  to  have  Bonner  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  melted  lead ;  Francis  alfo  ex- 
prefled  his  indignation  at  the  arrogance  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  prieft,  and  engaged  to  afftft  the  pope  in  chaf- 
tifing  him  for  fuch  an  affront,  but  fuffered  the  de¬ 
linquent  however  to  efcape.  This  intervention  of 
Bonner  feemed  to  deftroy  all  hopes  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  yet  Francis  did  not  defpair  of  feeing  the 


mattef  brought  to  a  happy  conclufion.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  he  difpatchcd  John  de  Bellay,  bifhop 
of  that  fee,  with  new  propofals  to  Henry,  who 
agreed  to  the  difputes  being  decided  at  Cambray, 
by  judges  that  could  not  be  fufpeefted  of  partiality. 
The  bifhop  having  gained  this  point,  fetout  in  the 
middle  of  winter  for  Rome,  and  found  Clement  dif- 
pofed  to  embrace  this  expedient,  in  cafe  Henry 
would  fign  a  writing,  by  which  he  fhould  bind 
himfelfto  abide  by  the  determination ;  and  in  order 
to  avoid  delay,  fixed  a  day  for  the  return  of  the 
courier,  with  the  inftrufnent  from  England.  No 
fooner  were  the  emperor’s  minifters  apprized  of 
thefe  proceedings,  than  they  prefted  the  pope  to  re¬ 
voke  his  engagement,  and  obtained  a  promife  from 
his  holinefs,  that  if  the  courier  did  not  arrive  by  the 
time  appointed, he  would  pronounce  fentence  againft 
Henry.  The  meflenger  not  arriving  within  the 
limited  time,  the  bifhop  of  Paris  applied  for  a  re- 
fpite  of  fix  days  alone ;  but  the  pope  intimidated  by 
the  menaces  of  the  Imperial ifts,  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  requeft.  He  publifhed  a  bull,  declaring 
the  validity  and  legality  of  Henry’s  marriage  with 
Catharine,  and  commanding  that  prince,  on  pain  of 
eccleliaftical  cenfure,  to  recall  his  wife.  The 
courier  arrived  in  two  days  after  this  decifion,  from 
England,  w  ith  full  power  for  the  bifhop  of  Paris 
to  grant  w  hat  the  pope  had  demanded  ;  and  fc- 
veral  cardinals  advifed  the  pontiff  to  revoke  the 
fentence ;  but  the  emperor’s  partizans  prevailed 
upon  him  to  reject  the  propofal.  Thus  England 
w  as  wholly  difmembered  from  the  fee  of  Rome. 

The  parliament  meeting  in  the  . 
month  of  January,  began  the  feilion  ’  *  r534» 

with  an  act,  repealing  the  ftatute  of  Henry  IV. 
againft  heretics;  not  that  they  intended  to  exempt 
them  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws,  but  in  order  to 
hinder  the  clergy  from  being  foie  judges  in  fuch 
cafes  ;  ft  was  decreed,  that  for  the  future,  heretics 
fhould  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  without  any 
regard  to  the  canon  law.  By  another  ftatute  it 
was  enaefted,  that  no  fynod  fhould  be  held  by  the 
clergy,  without  the  king’s  licence;  that  his  majefty 
fhould  nominate  fixteen  perfons  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  as  many  from  the  clergy,  to  examine  the 
canons  and  conftitutions  of  the  church,  with  power 
to  abolifli  fuch  as  were  ufelefs,  and  confirm  thofe 
that  w  ere  necefiary.  This  parliament  alfo  pafted  an 
aeft  of  attainder,  againft  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  a  native  of  the  parifii  of  Aldington, 
who  was  employed  by  certain  ecclefiaftics,  to  raife 
difturbances  in  the  kingdom.  This  girl  being 
fubjeeft  to  hyfterical  fits,  was  perfuaded  by  Richard 
Mafter,  the  parifh  prieft,  that  fhe  was  infpired  from 
above;  and  like  other  fanatics,  exhibited  various 
fymptoms  of  phrenzy,  by  diftorting  her  face,  vehe¬ 
ment  exclamations,  and  even  affirming,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her  fhe 
fhould  never  recover,  till  fhe  had  vifited  her  image, 
which  Waserefted  in  a  neighbouring  church  ;  with 
many  other  abfurdities  fhocking  to  common  fenfe. 
As  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  fuperftition  and  cre¬ 
dulity,  the  device  gained  in  a  fliort  time  many  par¬ 
tizans,  w'ho  gloried  in  the  abufe  of  their  reafon,  and 
degradation  of  thofe  fublime  faculties,  with  which 
the  common  parent  of  nature  had  endowed  them, 
and  were  eafiiy  induced  to  broach  the  moft  palpable 
nonfenfe  :  they  held  private  meetings,  and  de¬ 
bauched  from  their  allegiance  numbers  of  people, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  inhabitants s  of 
Richmond,  Greenwich,  and  Canterbury.  At  length 
the  king,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  this 
impofture,  ordered  the  maid  and  her  accomplices 
to  be  examined  in  the  Star-chamber,  where  fhe 
confefled  the  device,  and  publicly  read  on  a  lcaffold, 
in  St.  Paul’s  church,  the  articles  of  their  con- 
feffion.  From  thence  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  and  being  tried  and  found  guilty  of  a  moft 
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pernicious  impofture,  were  executed  at  Tyburn, 
the  twentieth  day  of  April. 

The  pailiament  alfo  parted  an  aCt,  declaring  the 
king’s  marriage  with  Catharine  void,  and  fetting 
the  fuccertion  upon  the  ifiue  of  his  lawful  wife 
,  Anne,  whether  male  or  female;  after  which,  the 
members  having  fworn  to  maintain  the  fuccertion, 
the  two  houfes  were  prorogued  to  the  third  day  of 
November .  1  he  parliament  had  no  fooner  broke 

up,  than  Henry  fent  commiffioners  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  adminifter  the  oath  to  all  his  ecclefi- 
aftical  fubjeCts ;  importing,  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  king,  queen,  their  heirs  and  fec- 
ceflois  ;  that  they  held  the  king  to  be  <f  thefu- 
preme  head  of  the  Englirti  church,"  and  the  pope 
no  more  than  another  bilhop.  This  oath  w  as  vo 
iuntarily  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy;  but 
Tidier,  bilhop  of  Rocheiter,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  abfelutely  refufed.  Sir  Thomas  declared, 
he  was  willing  to  fwear  to  the  fuccertion,  provided 
they  would  allow  him  to  draw  up  the  oath  himfelf. 
Cranmerand  Cromwell  exprelfed  much  concern  for 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  by  argu¬ 
ments  ;  and  Cranmer  propofed,  that  hts  expedient 
ihould  be  accepted  ;  .  but  the  king  being  incenfed 
againft  them,  they  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  de¬ 
barred  the  ufe  of  pen  and  paper;  and  Fifher,  to 
the  eternal  dilgrace  of  his  fovereign,  was  (tripped 
of  every  thing  in  his  old  age,  but  a  few  rags  which 
hardly  covered  his  nakednefs. 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  perfuade  to  fub- 
m.flion,  Henry  began  to  apprehend  a  Itorm  from 
his  nephew  Charles,  who  had  undertaken  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  pope  s  fentence,  and  propofed  to  render 
his  union  with  Francis  (till  more  firm,  for  their 
common  lafety.  But  before  his  defign  could  be 
cariied  into  execution,  pope  Clement  died,  and  w  as 
fucceeded  by  cardinal  Farnere,  who  aflumed  the 
title  of  Paul  Ill.  On  the  twenty-third  of  Novem- 
bei,  the  tngliih  parliament  enacted  feveral  impor¬ 
tant  laws,  to  deftroy  all  future  connection  between 
the  kingdom  and  the  pope.  They  confirmed  the 
title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  which  the 
clergy  had  already  bellowed  on  the  king.  They 
declaied  all  thofe  who  (hould  fpeak,  write,  or  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or 
queen,  guilty  of  high  treafon.  When  they  had 
broke  up,  the  king  iffued  a  proclamation,  to  fup 
prels  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  eraze  it  from  all 
books  and  writings.  By  this  time  the  reformation 
had  made  a  conrtderable  progrefs  in  England  ;  the 
w  ritmgs  of  Luther  were  well  known  to  the  fubjeCts 
of  Henry,  and  the  bible  was  tranflatcd  into  the 
Lnghfh  language  by  Tindal,  who  had  retired  into 
the  Low  Countries.  The  bifhop  of  London  ordered 
(ome  copies  of  this  tranflation  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  feveral  perfons 
(offered  martyrdom  with  amazing  refolution. 

1  hele  feverities,  however,  inrtead  of  fupprefrtmr 
lerved  only  to  flrengthen  the  fpiritof  religious  op- 
pofition,  which  was  (till  farther  inflamed  by  the 
quarrel  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  reformation 
'was  favoured  by  Anne  Boleyn,  archbifliop  Cran¬ 
mer,  and  fecretary  Cromwell  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
f  'us.  Wrongly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  bilhop  Gardiner,  and  many  other  ecclefiaftics 
who  frequented  the  court.  Henry  himfelf  ad¬ 
hered  firmly  to  the  Roman  faith,  and  had  written 
more  than  once  againft  Luther,  who  treated  him  in 
a  very  fcurrilous  manner;  and  though  that  reformer 
afterwards  humbled  himfelf  by  letter  to  the  kin<r 
he  could  never  forgive  the  infolence  of  his  firft  at- 
•  *  hough  Henry  had  abolifhed  the  papal  ju- 

nldidion  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his 
nephew  the  king  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  which  he  might  have  expected  to  reap 

Z HC  SaVC  a  l00fc  his  PaffionS 

became  boifterous,  cruel,  and  arbitrary.  The 
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monks  having  incenfed  him  by  perfonal  reflections 
lie  relolved  to  execute  his  vengeance  on  them  with¬ 
out  mercy.  He  was  particularly  exafperated  againff 
the  new  pope,  Paul  HI.  who  created  the  bifhop  of 
Kocheftera  cardinal,  as  a  recompence  for  his  having 
oenied  the  king's  fupremacy ;  and  to  (hew  his  re* 
lentment,  ordered  the  oath  to  be  once  more  ten¬ 
dered  to  that  prelate,  who  refufingit  aS  before,  was 
condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  was  alfo  inveigled  into  a  conference  about 
the  fupremacy  ;  and  feme  hints,  joined  to  his  for- 
mer conviction,  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  taking  away 
fls  !lhr‘  ,He  was  accordingly  condemned  and  be- 
headed  ;  but  Henry  incurred  much  reproach  from 
the  death  of  a  man  revered  for  his  honefty,  and  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  learning,  and  facetious  humour,  which 
he  exerted  to  the  very  clofe  of  life.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  proceedings,  the  pope  denounced  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  Henry,  abfolving  all 
(ubjeCts  from  their  oath  of  allegiance:  he  ordered 
all  ecclefiaftics  to  retire  from  his  dominions  - 
commanded  the  nobility  to  rife  up  in  arms  againft 
him  ;  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  forbade 
all  Chriftians  to  communicate  with  the  Eno-lifh  * 
anmiFed  all  treaties  which  other  powers  had°con- 
c  uded  with  Anne  Boleyn;  and  declared  all  the 
children,  which  fhould  be  produced  by  that  mar- 
nage  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  fuccertion 
1  he  king,  informed  cf  this  attack,  fent  ambaftadors 
to  the  proteliant  princes,  who  had  entered  into  a 
league  at  Smalcade  in  Germany,  to  propofe  an 
union  of  intereft  ;  but  thefe  pow  ers,  whofe  main 
delire  was  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience,  wifely 
avoided  any  connection  with  a  prince  who  con- 
demned  their  doCtrines,  and  even  perfecuted  thofe 

feffedS  fubjeds>  by  whom  thefe  do^rines  were  pro- 

Henry  now  determined  a  general  vifitation  of 
the  monafteries,  in  order'to  enquire  ftriCtly  into  the 
titles  revenues,  and  morals  of  the  friars  and  nuns 
and  the  regulations  obferved  in  each  order.  By 
this  expedient,  he  propofed  to  wreak  his  veno-’eance 
on  the  monks,  who  had  oppofed  his  defign?,  and 
augment  his  own  revenue  with  their  fpoils.  Thomas 
Lromvve  I  being  appointed  vifitor  general,  nomi- 
nated  fubftitutes  to  examine  the  monafteries,  and 
thele  deputies  were  no  friends  to  monaftic  inftitu- 
rions,  did  not  fail  to  exaggerate  the  particulars  in 
their  reports.  They  firft  menaced  the  delinquent 
friars  and  nuns,  with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  lawr 
and  then  hinted,  that  in  order  to  conceal  the  faults 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  they  Ihould  refien  their 
hollies  to  the  king,  who  would  take  care  to  provide 
for  the  fubliftence  of  every  individual.  The  reports 
of  thefe  viiitors,  according  to  feme  hiftorians,  are  of 
.  enormous  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  related 
without  offending  decency  and  (hocking  modera¬ 
tion  ;  which,  added  to  the  motives  of  the  vifita- 
tion,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  deputies,  we  think 
fufficient  to  juftify  an  omiflion  of  the  particulars. 
During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  king  deprived  car¬ 
dinal  Campegio,  and  an  Italian,  called  Ghinacer 
of  their  birtiopricksof  Salifeuryand  Worcefter ;  and" 
bellowed  them  upon  Nicholas  Shaxton,  and  Huffli 
Latimer,  who  favoured  the  reformation. 

This  year  was  ufhered  in  with  the  * 
death  of  the  unhappy  and  much  in-  I53^* 

jured  queen  Catharine,  which  happened  at  Kim- 
b°l  ten  in  Somerfetfhire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Ia- 
nuary  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age,  after  hav¬ 
ing  fuftained  a  long  feries  of  afflictions.  She  lived 
on  the  penlion  affigned  her,  as  princefs  dowager  of 
Wales,  and  notwithftanding  her  ill  treatment  in  this 
kingdom,  difeovered  not  the  lealt  inclination  of 
leaving  it,  being  fuppofed  to  be  detained  by  her 
paternal  care  of  the  princefs  Mary.  A  little  before 
hci  death,  (he  wrrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which 
(he  addreffed  him  as  her  moft  dear  lord,  king,  and 

hulband. 
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hufband,  and  allured  him  of  her  fincere  forgivenefs, 
for  all  the  calamities,  in  which,  his  ungovernable 
paffion  had  involved  her,  and  concluded  with  thefe 
remarkable  words;  “  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine 
eyes  defire  you  above  all  things.”  This  pathetic 
letter  greatly  affeded  Henry,  who  is  faid  to  have 
dropped  fome  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  a  wo¬ 
man  whofe  virtues  deferved  a  better  fate.  She  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough,  which 
Henry  afterwards  converted  into  a  cathedral. 
Though  good  effeds»have  arifen  from  the  divorce 
of  this  princefs,  an  impartial  view  of  Henry’s  cha¬ 
racter,,  and  that  of  the  unhappy  Catharine,  together 
ivith  the  whole  progrefs  ot  his  conduct  refpeding  it, 
and  the.circumftances  antecedent  to  it,  muff  furely 
convince  every  honeft,  unprejudiced  mind,  that  it 
was  a  flagrant  injury  done  to  the  perfon  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  honourable  and  virtuous  woman.  They 
being  joined  in  a  ftate  of  wedlock,  by  a  compulfive 
act  of  their  parents  during  their  minority,  if  Henry 
had  effected  the  divorce  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
maturity  of  judgment,  the  candid  might  have  been 
induced  to  think,  that  he  acted  from  confcientious 
motives  ;  but  as  it  was  deferred  to  a  remote  period, 
and  his  queen,  even  by  his  own  confefTion,  had 
evinced  the  molt  virtuous  and  amiable  qualities,  we, 
refer  it  to  the  ingenious  reader,  whether  his  con¬ 
duct  in  phis  refpect  was  intriniically  good  or  bad, 
according  to  thofe  eternal  maxims  of  truth,  on 
which  all  religion  is  founded. 

The  parliament  meeting  for  difpatch  of  bufinefs, 
an  act  was  palled,  fupprelfing  all  monafteries,  whofe 
revenues  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  a^d  appropriating  their  income  to  his  ma- 
jefty’s  ufe.  By  which  ftatute  the  crown  acquired  a 
yearly  revenue  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  befldes  a 
capital  of  above  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
arifing  from  the  plate,  ornaments,  and  effects  of 
churches  and  convents.  The  king  then  erected  a 
new  court  of  juftice,  called  the  court  ot  augmenta¬ 
tion  of.  the  crown  revenues,  for  taking  cognizance 
of  all  fuch  fequeftrations.  At  this. period  the  king 
was  petitioned  to  employ  fome  able  perfons  to  rran- 
Bate  the  feriptures,  and  the  queen  feconded  the  pe¬ 
tition,  with  which  Henry  complied;  and,  though  the 
tranflators  are  not  known,  the  work  was  in  three  years 
printed  at  Paris,  The  king,  having  thus  obtained 
ail  his,  defires,  diffolved  that  parliament,  after  it  had 
continued  fitting  fix  years.  During  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  dead  male  child, 
to  the  unfpeakable  chagrin  of  the  king,  who  looked 
on  this  accident  as  a  judgment  from  heaven.  His 
love  for  Anne  Boleyn  now  began  to  cool,  while  the 
beauty  of  Jgne  Seymour,  one  of  the  queen’s  ladies, 
raifed  a  new  flame  in  his  bread:,  and  his  paflions 
were  fo  ftrong  and  impetuous*  that  he  facrificed 
every  thing  to  t.heir  gratification.  Thefe  con¬ 
curring  motives  for  his  alienation  from  the  queen, 
were  {Lengthened  by  her  own  deportment,  which 
was  too  frank  and  unguarded  to  fereen  her  from  the 
imputation  of  levity  and  indiferetion.  .  Her  ene¬ 
mies,  particularly  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thofe 
who  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  took  advantage  of 
this  difpofition  to  inflame  the  king’s,  jeafoufy,  the 
principal  fomenter  of  which  was  lady  Rochford, 
who  hinted  to  the  king,  that  his  queen  carried  on  a 
criminal  correfpondence  with  her  own  brother,  the 
lord  Rochford ;  and  this  insinuation,  through  the 
difguft  he  had  taken  to  Anne,  and  his  new  paflion 
for  Jane  Seymour  had  vafi:  effed.  As  (he  favoured 
the  reformation,  the  partizans  of  the  pope  confpired 
her  ruin;  and  fhe  was  not  only  accufed  of  inceft 
with  Rochford,  but  alfo  of  criminal  converfe  with 
Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  ftole,  Weften  and 
Breretpn,  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  privy  chamber, 
and  Smeton,  a  mufician.  Thefe  charges  were  ver / 
defective  in  point  of  evidence,  yet  they  were  Effi¬ 
cient  tp  ruffle  the  mind  pf  H^nry*  V'hp  is  faid  to 
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have  feen  the  queen,  at  a  tournament  at  Greenwich, 
to  drop  her  handkerchief  to  one  of  her  minions,  that 
he  might  wipe  his  face,  having  overheated  himfelt 
in  the  exercife.  Whatever  might  be  the  caufe,  he 
commanded  the  queen  to  be  confined  to  her  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  fufpeded  delinquents  to  be  committed 
to  the  Tower.  The  queen  imagined  at  fiift.that 
the  king  was  in  jeft,  but  when  fhe  found  it  was  a 
ferious  affair,  fhe  retired  to  her  clofet,  and  prepared 
tor  death.  This  reverfe  of  fortune  affeded -her  fo 
fenfibly,  that  fhe  was  feized  with  hyfleric  fits,  dur¬ 
ing  which  fhe  exhibited ‘figns  of  a  mod  violent  agi¬ 
tation.  When  (lie  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  file 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  ..appealed  to  heaven  lor  her 
innocence.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  her  adherents, 
preferved  his  friendlhip  inviolate ;  and  as  far  as  the 
king’s  impetuofity  would  allow  him,  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  violent  and  unjufl  prejudices  which 
he  had  conceived  to  her  detriment ;  but  all  his  at¬ 
tempts  proved  ineffedual.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  the  queen  and  her  brother  Rochiord,  v.  ere 
brought  to  their  trial  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  lord  high  fieward  for  the  occafion,  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  twenty-five  other  peers.  The  unfortunate 
queen  was  charged  with  criminal  converfation  with 
her  brother,  and  four  others ;  and  alfo  with  having 
confpired  the  king’s  death.  She  pleaded,  Not 
guilty,  and  diftindly  anfwered  all  the  evidence  that 
was  brought  againfl  her.  She  was,  however,  con¬ 
victed,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt,  or  beheaded, 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  king.  Her  brother  alfo  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  and  quartered  ;  nor  did 
this  fatisfy  the  vengeance  of  Henry,  who  caufed  her 
marriage  to  be  proclaimed  null  and  mfufficient,  on 
account  of  a  pre-contrad  between  her  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  her  daughter  illegitimate. 
When  brought  to  the  fcaffold,  fhe  laid  Hie  was  come 
to  die,  as  fhe  had  been  adjudged  by  the  law  ;  fhe 
prayed  heartily  for  the  king;  and  defiled  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  judge  of  him  with  charity  ;  fhe  took  leave 
of  all  the  fpedators,  defiring  they  would  pray  tor 
her,  and  having  fpent  fome  time  in  devotion,  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fatal  ftroke,  which  was  given  by  an 
executioner,  fent  over  from  Calais.  Thus  came  to 
an  untimely  end  the  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn,  a  lacri- 
fice  to  the  impetuous  paflions  of  Henry,  inflamed 
by  the  malicious  fuggeftions  of  her  enemies.  The 
king,  eager  to  gratify  his  brutal  appetite,  and 
wholly  regard lefs  of  decency  and.  decorum,  efpoufed 
lady  Jane  Seymour,  on  the  very  day  that  fucceeded 
her  execution.  In  the  month  of  June,  a  ftatute  was 
enaded  by  a  new  parliament,  repealing  the  former 
ad  of  fucceffion  ;  declaring  the  children  of  the  two 
firft  marriages  illegitimate,  excluding  them  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown,  and  adjudging  it  after 
the  king’s  death,  to  his  iflue  by  lady  Jane,  or  any 
other  wife  he  might  afterwards  efpoufe.  Ibis  par¬ 
liament  alfo  paffed  an  a  (ft,  whereby  all  thofe,  who 
in  any  manner  attempted  to  re-eftabiilh  in  England, 
the  authority  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  Ihould  incup 
the  penalty  of  premunire. 

Cromwell  and  Cranmer  ftill  maintained  their  in¬ 
fluence  at  court ;  and  the  latter  was  appointed  the 
king’s  vicegerent  in  all  eccleliaftical  affairs.  In 
this  character  he  informed  the  convocation,  at  the 
king’s  defire,  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  fliould  be  reformed  by  feripture,  and  in  a 
few  days  produced  a  fet  of  articles  drawn  up  by 
Henry  himfelf,  concerning  the  dodrines  of  reli¬ 
gion;  that  the  clergy  might  examine  them,  and 
make  a  faithful  report  of  their  deliberations. 

In  this  debate,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
reformation  declared  themfelves  openly.'  Cranmer 
was  joined  by  Goodrick,  bilhop  of  Ely;  Shaxton, 
of  Salilbury ;  Latimer,  of  Worcefber  ;■  Barlow,  of 
St.  David’s;  Foxr,'  of  Hereford  ;•  and  Hil fey,  of 
Rochefter.  The  other  party  were  headed  by  Lee, 
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archbifhop  of  York;  Stokefly,  b:fhop  oi  London; 
Tonftan,  of  Durham;  Gardiner,  of  Winchefter  ; 
Longford,  of  Lincoln;  Sherburn,  of  Chichefter  ; 
Nix,°  of  Norwich  ;  and  Kite,  of  Carliiie.  But 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  had  the  king’s  car,  and 
perfuaded  him,  that  the  abufes  of  which  they 
demanded  an  abolition,  tended  dire&ly  to  the 
fupport  of  papal  ufurpation.  Alter  very  warm 
debates,  the  convocation  agreed  to  certain  articles, 
diverted  in  the  form  of  conftitutions,  and  import¬ 
ing,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  was  the  foundation  of 
faith,  together  with  the  creeds  of  the  apoftles,  the 
council  °of  Nice,  and  Athanafius  ;  that  baptifm 
was  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  well  as  penitence,  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  three  ads  or  contrition,  auricular 
confeflion,  and  amendment  of  life  ;  that  the  real 
body  of  Chrift  was  prefent  in  the  eucharift  ;  that 
juftification  was  attained  by  regeneration,  compofed 
of  contrition,  faith,  and  charity  ;  that  images 
fhould  be  retained  in  churches,  though  worfhip 
fhould  not  be  paid  to  the  image,  but  to  God 
alone;  that  faints  ought  to  be  honoured,  though 
without  believing  that  they  could  grant  what  was  j 
in  the  gift  of  God  alone ;  that  they  might,  never-  j 
thelefs,  be  invoked  without  fuperllition,  and  their 
festivals  obferved ;  that  the  number  of  thefe  might 
be  abridged  by  the  king’s  authority  ;  that  the 
ufual  ceremonies  of  the  church  fhould  be  retained, 
fuch  as  the  prieft’s  veftments,  holy-water,  confe- 
crated-bread,  tapers  on  Candlemas-day,  afhes  on 
Aih-Wednelday,  palms  on  Palm-Sunday,  proftra-  | 
tion  beiore  the  crofs  on  Good-Friday,  hallowing 
of  the  font,  exorcifms,  and  benedi&ions  ;  that 
prayers  fhould  be  put  up  for  departed  fouls,  and 
alms  given  for  maffes  and  obfequies  ;  but  as  the  s 
place  they  were  in,  and  the  pains  they  fufbred,  jj 
were  not  afeertained  by  fenpture,  they  fhould  be  j 
referred  to  the  mercy  of  God;  that  purgatory, 
and  the  pope’s  power  of  delivering  fouls  from, 
thence,  fhould  be  exploded. 

The  act  for  the  fupprefllng  fmall  monafteries, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Augufl,  oc- 
cafioned  great  clamours  among  the  people  ;  who, 
inflamed  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  monks,  inlinu-  j 
ating,  that  the  king  meant  to  deftroy  ail  the 
monafteries,  without  exception,  affemb'ed  in  Lin- 
colnfhirc,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thouiand,  under 
the  conduct  of  doctor  Mackrel,  prior  ol  Barlins, 
difguifed  like  a  eobler.  Thefe  fent  a  petition  to 
court,  requefting  the  king  to  confider  and  redrefs 
the  grievances  to  which  they  were  expofed  ;  but 
his  majefly,  inflead  of  granting  their  requeft,  pub- 
lifhed  a  very  fevere  anfwer,  and  fent  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  againft  them,  at  the  head  of  fome  forces 
levied  for  that  purpofe.  This  condudt  ferved  only 
to  inflame  the  infurgents,  and  gave  the  clergy  an 
opportunity  of  reprefenting  the  flate  of  the  people 
to  be  as  really  enflaved  as  that  of  the  Turks ;  and 
that  they  were  now  to  expedl  an  extermination,  not 
only  of  popery,  but  Chriftianity  itfelf.  Several 
perfons  of  diftineftion  among  them  privately  cor- 
refponded  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  allured 
him,  that  their  foie  view  was  to  bring  by  degrees 
the  common  people  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty ;  and 
that  if  the  king  would  indulge  them  with  an  am- 
neffy,  they  would  difperfe  without  bloodlhed. 
The  duke  acquainted  his  majefly  with  this  in¬ 
formation  ;  who,  in  confideration  of  a  commotion 
excited  in  Yorkfhire,  publifhed  an  amnelty  in 
favour  of  the  Lincoln  revolters,  who  immediately 
difperfed,  though  fome  of  them  joined  the  infur¬ 
gents  of  York.  Thefe  were  preceded  by  priefts 
with  crucifixes,  and  the  paffion  of  Chrift  was 
painted  on  their  banners.  They  compelled  all  the 
freeholders  either  to  join  them  or  fly  the  country  ; 
and  rc-eftablilhed  the  monks  who  had  been  dif- 
poffeffed.  The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  having  armed 
his  vaflals  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  was  created 
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king’s  lieutenant  againft  the  confpirators ;  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  being  ordered  to  remain  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  to  prevent  any  frefh  commotions  in  that 
county.  Several  noblemen  alfo  were  commiflioned 
to  inlift  men  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  began  to 
affemble  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Thefe  proceedings  gave  rife  to  a 
frefh  rebellion.  Two  gentlemen,  called  Mufgrave 
and  Tilby,  putting  themfclves  at  the  head  of  eight 
thoufand  peafants,  made  an  attempt  upon  Carlifle, 
from  which,'  however,  they  were  reptilfed,  and 
afterwards  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Mufgrave  efcaped ;  but  1’ilby,  with  feventy  of 
his  followers  were  taken,  and  hanged  upon  the 
walls  of  Carlifle. 

An  event  now  happened  of  a  more  ^  ^ 

joyous  and  important  nature.  This  '  ' 

was,  the  birth  of  a  young  prince  at  Hampton- 
court,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Auguft,  who  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Edward  ;  and  though  the 
mother  died  in  a  few  days  after  her  delivery,  it 
afforded  Henry  infinite  fatisfa&ion,  as  it  gratified 
his  pride,  and  removed  all  doubts  with  refpedt  to 
the  fucceftion.  Six  days  after  his  birth,  the  infant 
was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  earl  of  Chefter.  At  the  fame  time  the  queen’s 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  lately  made  lord 
Beauchamp,  was  created  earl  of  Hertford;  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliams,  earl  of  Southampton;  Sir 
William  Paulet,  lord  St.  John;  and  Sir  John  Ruffel 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  lord  Ruffel. 

The  late  commotions  had  fo  in-^  q  it 08. 
cenfed  the  king  againft  the  whole  '  ' 

monaftic  fetft,  that  he  determined  on  its  total  abo¬ 
lition.  His  refolution,  in  this  particular,  appears 
to  have  been  actuated  by  intereft,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ft  ntment;  for  he  appropriated  the  rents  and  riches 
of  the  convents  and  monafteries,  which  at  his 
inftigation  were  raifed,  to  his  own  private  ufe. 
He  therefore  again  ordered  a  general  and  minute 
vilitation  of  the  monafteries,  in  confequence  of 
which,  as  before,  the  deputies  made  the  moft  in- 
t  decent  and  horrid  reports.  This  foftened  all  op- 
I  pofition  to  Henry,  who  attacked  the  fhrine  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which  ex¬ 
celled  all  others  in  magnificence  and  pretended 
fandity.  We  have  obferved,  vaft  numbers  of  pil¬ 
grims  reforted  to  this  famous  fhrine,  and  even 
preferred  it  to  thofe  of  Chrift,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary;  for  in  one  year,  the  offerings  made  at  the 
altar  of  Chrift,  and  the  Virgin,  did  not  exceed  four 
pounds,  while  thofe  at  the  fhrine  of  Becket, 
amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred. 
Lewis  VII.  of  France  had  vifited  this  tomb,  and 
prefented  it  with  a  jewel,  which  was  deemed  the 
richeft  in  Europe.  The  fhrine  was  now  broken 
and  taken  down,  together  with  the  gold  that 
adorned  it,  to  an  immenfe  value.  The  king 
ordered  his  bones  to  be  burned,  his  name  to  be 
era  fed  from  the  calendar,  and  the  office  for  his 
I  feftival  expunged  from  the  breviary.  Thefe  pro- 

Iceedings  were  no  fooner  known  at  Rome,  than  that 
city  was  filled  with  fatires  and  libels  againft  the 
perfon  and  conduct  of  Henry.  He  was  branded 
with  the  moft  notorious  infamy  and  facrilege,  and 
compared  to  the  moft  cruel  and  lawlefs  tyrants 
that  ever  foiled  the  pages  of  hiftory.  His  emiffa- 
ries  at  Rome  informed  him,  that  the  intelligence 

IS  from  England  was  generally  directed  to  cardinal 
|  Pole;  in  confequence  of  which  he  wreaked  his 
I  revenge  on  that  ecclefiaftic,  by  caufing  feveral  of 
,  |  his  relations  to  be  apprehended  and  executed  as 
|  traitors.  The  pope  now  publiflicd  his  bull  of 
§  excommunication,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
neighbouring  princes  againft  him  ;  and  even  of¬ 
fered  his  kingdom  to  James  of  Scotland,  provided 
he  was  able  and  willing  to  iubdue  it.  Henry,  in¬ 
formed  of  the  publication  of  this  bull,  exacted 
4  E  from 
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from  the  bifhops  and  abbots  a  new  oath,  by 
which  they  renounced  the  pope’s  authority  ;  and  a 
new  tranflatiOn  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  London, 
being  prefertted  to  him  by  Cromwell,  he  permitted 
copies  of  it  to  be  diftributed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the  clergy  to 
read  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten 
commandments  in  the  Englifti  tongue.  They  were 
directed  to  infift  on  practical  religion,  and  expofe 
the  futility  of  pompous  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr  was,  by  this  time,  re¬ 
turned  from  France ;  and  though  averfe  to  the 
reformation,  difguifed  his  fentiments  fo  artfully, 
that  the  king  bellowed  on  him  fome  degree  of 
confidence,  on  account  of  his  complaifance  and 
fubmifiion.  This  prelate  raifed  a  perfecution  againft: 
thofe  who  denied  the  real  prefence  in  the  eucha- 
rift;  and  one  John  Nicholfon  was  burned  in  Smith- 
field,  with  circumftances  of  horrid  barbarity.  In 
the  mean  time  cardinal  Pole  maintained  a  private 
correfpondence  in  England,  and  is  even  laid  to 
have  afpired  at  the  crown  through  a  marriage  with 
the  princefs  Mary  ;  but  the  king  difcovering  his 
intrigues,  ordered  his  correfpondents  to  be  execut¬ 
ed  as  traitors.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  commonly  called  the 
bloody  ftatute,  was  enabled,  denouncing  death 
againft  all  thofe  who  fhould  deny  tranfubftantiation; 
maintain  the  neceffity  of  communicating  both  fpe- 
cies ;  affirm  that  it  was  lawful  for  priefts  to  marry  ; 
that  the  vows  of  chaftity  might  be  violated  ;  that 
private  malfes  were  ufelefs ;  and  that  auricular 
confeftion  was  not  neceffary  to  falvation..  This 
fbtute  was  fuggefted  by  bifhop  Gardiner,  who 
allured  the  king,  that  nothing  would  more  effeCtu- 
ally  prevent  the  formation  of  a  league  againft  him, 
than  thus  to  convince  the  world  that  he  had  not 
varied  the  effentials  of  religion ;  and  that  no 
perfon  could  accufe  him  of  herefy  while  he  main¬ 
tained  thefe  fix  articles,  which  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  the  true  catholics  from  leCtaries  and  inno¬ 
vators.  Cranmcr  vehemently  oppofed  this  ftatute; 
but  as  foon  as  the  bill  palled  he  fent  his  wife  to 
Germany,  of  which  fhe  was  a  native.  This  par¬ 
liament,  which  vras  vffiolly  at  the  king’s  devotion, 
confirmed  him  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  religious 
houfes  which  he  had  fupprelfed,  and  empowered 
him  to  ereCt  fome  new  biftioprics.  Six  hundred 
and  forty-five  monafteries  were  fupprelfed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  of  which  twenty-eight  had  abbots, 
who  enjoyed  a  feat  in  parliament;  ninety  colleges 
were  demolifhed,  together  with  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels, 

.  the  annual  revenue  of  the  whole  being  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  and  one 
hundred  pounds.  From  this  fund,  Henry  is  faid 
to  have  increafed  the  number  of  colleges  and  pro- 
tclfors  in  the  univerfities,  and  founded  the  biftiop¬ 
rics  of  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Brif- 
tol,  Chefter,  and  Gloucefter  :  that  of  Weftminfter 
was  dilfolved  by  queen  Mary,  and  BenediCtines 
placed  in  the  abbey  ;  but  queen  Elizabeth  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  feminary 
for  young  fcholars. 

from  his  confcientious  behaviour,  Cranmer  lfill 
retained  the  king’s  efteem,  though  he  oppofed  the 
fix  articles  ;  and  therefore  infinuated  to  lim,  as  he 
could  not  be  fatisfied  in  his  mind  till  the  people 
fticuld  be  fully  convinced  of  his  right  to  the  fupre- 
macy,  that  nothing  would  more  contribute  to  that 
end  than  a  free  ufe  of  the  feriptures  ;  by  which 
they  would  be  alfured  that  the  pope’s  authority 
was  not  founded  on  the  word  of  God.  Henry  no 
fooner  fignified  his  approbation  to  this  propofal, 
than  Gardiner  vehemently  oppofed  it ;  and  the 
two  prelates  difputed  on  the  fubjeCtin  the  prefence 
of  the  king,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Cranmer, 
telling  the  other  he  was  but  a  novice,  in  compa- 


rifon  with  his  learned  and  experienced  antagonift. 
Letters  patent  were  therefore  granted  to  the  fe- 
cretary,  importing,  that  the  fubje&s  of  England 
fhould  have  the  free  ufe  of  the  Bible  translated 
into  their  mother  tongue,  and  that  for  five  years 
there  ftiould  be  no  impreffions  of  the  Bible,  or  any 
part  of  it,  but  fuch  as  he  ftiould  appoint. 

At  this  period  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  been 
fome  time  contracted  to  Henry  by  means  of  Crom¬ 
well,  arrived  in  England.  When  the  king  heard 
of  her  landing  at  Rochefter,  he  went  thither  in¬ 
cognito  to  fee  his  future  confort,  and  found  her 
fo  different  from  her  picture,  which  had  been  drawn 
by  Sir  Hans  Holbein,  that  in  the  violence  of  his 
paffion  he  fwore  they  had  brought  him  a  Flanders 
mare.  Reflecting,  however,  that  her  brother  the 
duke  of  Cleves,  was  one  of  the  mod  confiderable 
potentates  in  Germany ;  that  her  brother-in-law, 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the  chief  of  the  league 
of  Smalcade;  and  that  the  emperor  was  then  at 
Paris,  endeavouring  to  detach  Francis  from  the 
intereft  of  England  ;  he  thought  it  mod  prudent  to 
efpoufe  the  princefs,  and  the  nuptials  were  folem- 
nized  on  the  fixth  day  of  January. 

The  parliament  having  alfembled  .  -p. 
on  the  twelfth  of  April,  Cromwell  1 539- 
opened  the  felfion  with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  in¬ 
formed  both  houfes,  that  the  king,  in  order  to  end 
all  religious  difputes,  had  appointed  commiftioners 
to  examine  the  controverted  articles,  that  a  rule  of 
faith  might  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  word  of  God 
alone ;  and  that  after  fuch  a  ftandard  ftiould  be 
fixed,  he  was  determined  to  inflict  the  fevereft 
punilhment  on  thofe  who  ftiould  dare  to  diftent 
from  the  public  creed  ;  a  determination  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  decrees  of  that  church,  which  Henry 
pretended  to  abolifti.  Thefe  commiftioners  being 
approved  by  parliament,  w'ere  ordered  to  begin 
their  examination  without  delay  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  created  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex. 
During  this  feftion,  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem  w^as  dilfolved,  on  pretence  of 
their  attachment  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  all 
their  effeCts  in  England  and  Ireland  confifcated  for 
the  ufe  of  the  king,  who  allotted  three  thoufand 
pounds  yearly  for  their  fubfiftence.  Shortly  after 
the  prorogation  of  this  parliament,  the  fall  of 
Cromwell  was  refolved  on,  and  the  means  of 
effecting  it  concerted  and  executed.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  bifhop  Gardiner,  did  not  fail  to 
add  to  the  difeontent  of  the  king,  who  had  ex- 
prelfed  great  dilfatisfaCtion  on  account  of  the  mar¬ 
riage.  They  reprefented,  that  the  kingdom  was 
filled  wdth  mal-contents  on  account  of  religion  ; 
that  they  looked  upon  Cromwell  as  the  author  of 
thofe  meafures,  which  they  difapproved ;  that  he 
had  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune  by  oppreftion ; 
and  that  the  facrificing  him  to  the  refentment  of 
the  public,  would  conciliate  the  favour  of  his 
fubjeCls.  The  king,  wrought  on  by  thefe  infinua- 
tions,  -gave  up  his  favourite  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  people,  hoping  by  that  means  to  recover  their 
affection.  But  this  defign  was  kept  fo  fecret,  that 
he  attended  the  council  abou  t  the  middle  of  June, 
when  he  was  arrefted  for  high  trealon  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  The 
fall  of  this  minifter  gave  great  fatisfaCtion  to  the 
people,  w  ho  now  remembered  the  meannefs  of  his 
extraction,  the  infolence  of  his  manners,  and  the 
felf-interefted  views  of  his  wffiole  conduCt.  His 
power  was  envied  eVen  by  the  reformers  ;  whom, 
though  he  favoured,  he  could  not  JproteCl ;  and 
therefore  they  attributed  that  to  apoftacy,  which 
probably  was  only  the  effeCt  of  inability.  The 
Romans  hated  him  as  the  grand  caufe  nf  all  their 
Calamities;  and  indeed  he  never  favoured  either 
party,  but  as  it  fuited  his  intereft.  Cranmer  alone, 
of  all  his  friends,  adhered  to  him  in  his  diftrefs, 
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and  went  farther  in  efpoufing  his  caufe  with  the 
king,  than  any  other  man  would  dare  to  do  ;  but 
all  his  interpofition  was  ineffedual  •  for  Cromwell, 
without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  was,  bv  a 
bill  of  attainder,  found  guilty  of  divers  herefies 
and  treafons,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  in 
whatever  manner  the  king  fhould  think  proper  to 
dired.  This  was  fuccecded  by  the  diilolution  of 
the  marriage  betweeii  Henry  and  his  new  wife;  a 
diffolution  on  which  he  was  determined,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  averfion  to  Anne  of  Cleves, 
but  principally  becaufe  he  was  enamoured  of  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  daughter  of  lord  Edmund,  and 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  king  was 
highly  pleafed  with  Catharine,  and  Gardiner  made 
frequent  entertainments  at  his  own  houfe  for  the 
royal  lover  and  his  miftrefs ;  the  ftratagem  fuc- 
ceeded ;  the  king  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  miftrefs, 
that  he  offered  to  make  her  his  partner  in  the 
throne ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  new  con¬ 
nexion,  Cromwell,  his  minifter,  was  executed 
without  delay,  all  his  fervices  being  difregarded  or 
forgotten. 

A  d  Procure  a  divorce  from  Anne 

^  *  of  Cleves,  now  wholly  engrofled 
Henry’s  attention  ;  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  deciiion  from  the  convocation  in  his 
favour.  The  houfe  of  lords,  with  a  committee  of 
the  commons,  waited  on  the  king  with  an  addrefs, 
defiring  he  would  give  orders  for  trying  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  his  marriage.  A  commilfton  was  accord¬ 
ingly  granted.  They  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  witneffes,  and  the  fubftance  of 
their  evidences  amounted  to  thefe  particulars  ;  that 
there  had  been  a  pre-contract  between  the  queen 
and  the  marquis  of  Lorrain  ;  that  the  king  having 
married  againft  his.  will,  had  not  given  a  pure, 
inward,  and  complete  confent;  and  that  he  had 
not  confummated  the  marriage.  Thefe  objections 
were  certainly  very  frivolous;  but  as  the  queen 
made  no  oppofition,  they  were  thought  fufficient; 
fentence  was  pronounced  for  a  diffolution  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  dccifion  of  the  clergy  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  parliament.  The  queen  expreffed  no 
diffatisfadion.  She  was  fatisfied  on  being  informed, 
that  the  king  would,  by  letters  patent,  declare  her 
his  adopted  lifter,  and  give  her  precedence  before 
all  the  ladies  in  England,  except  his  own  wife  and 
daughters  ;  that  an  eftate  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  lhould  be  allotted  for  her  maintenance ;  and 
that  Ihe  might  either  live  in  England,  or  return  to 
her  own  country.  She  chofe  the  former;  and  was 
even  prevailed  upon  to  write  a  letter  to  her  brother, 
the  duke  of  Cleves,  informing  him  that  Ihe  had 
been  treated  in  the  moft  tender,  generous  manner 
by  the  king,  though  fhe  could  not  have  him  for 
her  hulband;  and  conjuring  him  not  to  break  the 
harmony  that  fubftfted  between  the  two  courts,  on 
account  ol  any  thing  that  had  happened  to  her  in 
England.  Thus  was  her  marriage  diffolved  on  the 
moft  frivolous  pretences  that  ever  were  urged  be¬ 
fore  a  court  of  juftice.  Soon  after  this  divorce 
from  Aline  of  Cleves,  Henry  married  Catharine; 
the  ceremony  being  performed  on  the  eighth  of 
Auguft  following.  But  this  marriage  had  no 
effeCt  on  the  cruelty  of  Henry,  which  feemed  to 
have  taken  polfellion  of  his  foul.  His  councils 
being  directed  by  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  the  re¬ 
formers  underwent  a  fevere  perfecution,  and  the 
fix  bloody  articles,  as  they  were  called,  were  ri- 
go rou fly  executed.  Dr.  Barnes,  Thomas  Gerard, 
and  YV  illiam  Jerome,  vicar  of  Stepney,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  ftake  for  herefy ;  but  they  did  not 
fuffer  alone ;  three  bigotted  catholics  fliared  the 
fame  fate,  and  perifhed  in  the  fame  flames,  for 
denying  the  king’s  fupremacy.  Barnes  difeuffed 
theological  queftions  even  at  the  ftake  ;  and  as  the 
Rebate  between  him  and  the  lhcriff  turned  upon 
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the  invocation  of  faints,  he  faid,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  faints  could  pray  for  us  ,-  but  if  they 
could,  he  hoped,  in  half  an  hour,  to  be  praying 
for  the  lhcriff  and  all  the  fpeClators.  This  promif- 
cuous  punifhment  of  proteftants  and  catholics,, 
gave  occafion  to  a  foreigner  then  in  England  to 
fay,  that  it  was  of  no  confequence  whether  they 
were  for  or  againft  the  pope,  fince  both  loft  their 
lives  for  their  opinions. 

An  inconfiderable  rebellion  broke  out  at  this 
time  in  Yorklhire,  headed  by  Sir  John  Nevill ; 
but  being  foon  fuppreffed,  Nevill  and  the  other 
officers  were  executed.  The  king’s  fufpicion  fell 
upon  cardinal  Pole,  to  whofe  intrigues  hefuppoled 
this  rebellion  was  owing ;  and  this  to  him  was  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  making  the  countefs  ofSalifbury, 
who  then  lay  under  fentence  of  death,  fuffer  for 
her  fon’s  offences.  On  thetwenty-feventh  of  May, 
Ihe  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution;  and  in  thefe 
diftrefsful  circumftances,  this  venerable  matron  ftill 
maintained  the  fpirit  of  that  long  race  of  monarchs 
from  whom  fhe  was  defeended.  She  abfolutely 
refufed  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  allcdging, 
that  file  would  not  fubmit  to  an  unjuft  fentence, 
when  flic  had  received  no  trial ;  telling  the  execu¬ 
tioner  that  if  he  would  have  her  head,  he  muff  win 
it  in  what  manner  he  could  ;  and  lhaking  her 
venerable  locks,  ran  about  the  fcaffold*  while  he 
followed  her  with  his  axe,  aiming  many  ineffedual 
ftrokes  at  her  neck,  before  he  could  give  her  the 
fatal  blow.  Thus  periflied  the  daughter  of  the 
duke-of  Clarence,  the  laft  of  the  Plantagenet  line, 
which  had  governed  England  during  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  years.  Soon  after  the  countefs  of 
Salilbury’s  death,  lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  had 
formerly  rendered  fervice  to  the  crown,  was  alfo 
beheaded  for  treafon. 

The  above  infurredion  in  the  north,  ,  -p. 
induced  Henry  to  make  a  progrels  r54f* 

thither,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people, 
at  the  lame  time  that  he  hoped  to  terminate  thofe 
diforders,  by  punifhing  with  theutmoft  feverity  all 
who  dared  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  king- 
dom.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  no  ftrangers  to 
the  cruelty  ol  his  difpofition,  endeavoured  to  de- 
precate  his  vengeance,  by  offering  him  a  conftder- 
ablefumof  money.  Henry  accepted  the  commu¬ 
tation,  and  delifted  from  carrying  his  inhuman  de- 
ligns  into  execution.  Before  he  left  London,  he 
had  difpatched  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  into  Scotland,  to 
propofe  an  interview  with  James  V.  Scotland  had 
for  lome  time  felt  the  fury  of  the  catholics,  the 
reformation  having  reached  that  kingdom  ;  while 
the  torch  of  civil  difeord  ftill  blazed  both  in  the 
northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  Britifh  ifles. 
Patrick  Hamilton,  a  young  man  of  noble  family, 
defigned  for  the  church,  having,  about  the  year 
1527,  been  fent  abroad  for  his  education,  im¬ 
bibed  the  opinion  of  the  reformers’;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  diffembled  not  his  religious 
fentiments.  A  Dominican,  who  had  infinuated 
himfelf  into  his  friendfhip,  accufed  him  before  the 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  tried  ;  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt  for  his  errors ;  and  fuffered 
with  the  refolution  of  a  hero.  At  the  ftake,  he 
cited  his  accufer  to  the  tribunal  of  Jefus  Chrift  : 
and  the  Dominican,  aftonifhed  at  his  conftancy, 
and  touched,  perhaps,  with  remorfe  for  his  un¬ 
grateful  conduct,  foon  after  loft  his  fenfes,  and 
expired.  The  death  of  Hamilton,  who  w'as  now 
conlidered  both  as  a  prophet  and  a  martyr,  brought 
over  a  great  number  of  profelytes  to  the  refor¬ 
mation.  Among  others,  was  friar  Foreft,  wffio 
became  a  zealous  preacher,  extremely  attached  to 
the  holy  feriptures ;  which,  in  thofe  times,  was 
conlidered  as  a  fure  charaderiftiC  of  herefy. 
Foreft  was  therefore  brought  to  his  trial,  and 
condemned  to  the  flames.  While  the  priefts  were 
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deliberating  on  the  moft  proper  place  for  his  exe¬ 
cution,  one  advifed  them  to  burn  him  m  a  cellar  : 
for  (faid  he)  the  Imoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton 
affected  all  thofeon  whom  it  blew.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  when  James 
received  the  invitation  from  Henry  to  meet  him  at 
York.  The  nobility  perfuaded  him  to  accept  the 
offer,  hoping  that  if  an  union  was  formed  between 
the  two  princes,  they  fhould  be  enabled  to  cm  ich 
themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  church.  The 
clergy  were  alarmed  ;  they  dreaded  the  confluences 
of  fuch  an  interview ;  and  determined,  if  poffi- 
ble,  to  prevent  it.  They  reprefented  the  danger 
of  making  any  innovations  in  the  eftablifhed  reli¬ 
gion;  the  pernicious  confequences  of  aggrandizing 
the  nobility,  already  too  powerful ;  the  hazard  of 
putting  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and 
the  dreadful  fituation  of  his  country,  fhould  he, 
by  purfuing  fuch  impolitic  meafures,  Iofe  the 
friendfhip  of  France.  At  the  fame  time  they 
offered  him  a  prefent  gratuity  of  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  Scots,  and  pro  mi  fed,  that  the  church 
fhould  be  always  ready  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  neceffities  of  the  Hate.  I  hefe  reprefentations, 
affifted  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  induced 
James  to  change  his  refolution.  He  delayed  his 
journey  for  lome  days,  and  then  fent  excufes  to  the 
Englifh  monarch,  who  waited  for  him  at  York. 
Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely  this 
affront ;  he  vowed  the  moft  fevere  revenge  ;  but 
an  event  happened  which  rendered  it  ncceffary  foi 
him  to  return  to  his  capital. 

The  agreeable  perfon  and  difpofition  of  Catha¬ 
rine,  had  entirely  captivated  the  king’s  affections, 
who  thought  himfelf  very  happy  in  his  new  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  the  queen’s  conduit  was  far  from  merit¬ 
ing  his  tendernefs.  One '  Lafcelles,  while  Henry 
continued  at  York,  informed  Cranmer  of  herdiffo- 
lute  life,  who  had  been  little  better  than  a  common 
ftrumpet.  Pic  offered  to  confirm  his  information 
by  the  evidence  of  his  filter,  who  had  lived  a  ter- 
vant  in  the  family  of  the  old  duchefs  of  Noifolk, 
at  whole  houfe  the  queen  had  been  educated,  and 
where  the  had  carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with 
Derham  and  Mannock,  two  menial  fervants,  whom 
{he  had  admitted  to  her  bed.  1  H is  intelligence, 
which  it  was  as  dangerous  to  conceal  as  to  dif co¬ 
ver,  Cranmer  communicated  to  the  earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford  and  the  chancellor  ;  and  they  agreeing  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  buried  in  filence,  the  prelate  wrote 
a  narrative  of  the  whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry, 
who  having  perufed  it,  was  feized  with  inexprellible 
confulion  and  aftonifhment ;  inlomuch,  that  at  firft 
he  gave  no  credit  to  the  information.  However, 
the  king’s  jealoufy  and  impatience,  happily  for 
Cranmer,  who  was  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  reft  till  he  knew  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  matter.  The  privy-feal  was  therefore 
ordered  to  exarnine  Lafcelles,  but  with  fuch  pre¬ 
cautions,  as  might  preferve  the  queen  from  fcandal, 
fhould  flic  be  found  innocent.  Lafcelles  perfifted 
in  what  he  had  laid  ;  and  appealing  to  his  filler’s 
teftimony,  that  nobleman  went  to  Suflex,  where 
the  woman  reffded,  and  found  file  was  extremely 
particular  as  to  fads.  Mannock  and  Derham  were 
both  arrefted,  who  had  not  the  leaf!  lufpicion  of 
their  danger.  They  both  confeffed  repeated  ads 
of  impurity  with  the  queen  before  her  marriage. 
It  was  alfo  proved,  that  fhe  had  fince  entertained 
one  Culpepper  a  whole  night  in  her  chamber. 
Three  maids  of  the  family  were  admitted  into  her 
fecrets,  and  one  of  them  had  even  paffed  the  night 
with  her 'and  her  lovers.  When  Henry  received 
the  report  of  thefe  examinations,  his  grief  and 
diftradion  deprived  him  of  fpeech  ;  he  could  only 
vent  his  diftrefs  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  primate,  the  chancellor,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  .Suffolk,  and  the  bilhop  of 


Winchefter,  to  interrogate  the  queen.  She  at  firft 
denied  the  charge;  but  finding  her  illicit  amours 
were  fully  difeovered,  floe  confeffed  the  whole  to 
the  archbifhop,  who  wrote  the  narrative  from  her 
mouth,  which  fhe  figned  with  her  own  hand. 
Henry,  now  fully  convinced  of  the  infidelity  of 
his  queen,  was  determined  to  take  a  fevere  revenge 
on  her  and  all  her  accomplices. 

In  order  to  fatiate  his  vengeance,  ^ 
a  parliament,  the  ufual  inftrument  off  *  .54  • 
Henry’s  tyranny,  was  immediately  fummoned. 
The  two  houfes  having  received  the  queen’s  con- 
feflion,  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  entreated  him  not  to  be  vexed  with  this  un¬ 
toward  accident,  to  which  all  men  were  fubjed, 
but  defired  leave  to  pafs  a  bill  of  attainder  againft 
the  queen  and  her  accomplices;  and  begged  him 
not  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bill  in  perfon,  which, 
by  renewing  his  grief,  might  endanger  his  health  ; 
but  by  commiffioners  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  there  being  a  law  in  force,  by  which  it  was 
treafon  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  queen,  they  craved  his 
royal  pardon,  if  any  of  them  fhould  tranfgrefs  that 
ftatute.  On  receiving  a  gracious  anfwer,  they 
voted  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  queen  for  high 
treafon,  and  the  vifeountefs  of  Rochford,  who  had 
conducted  her  fecret  amours  ;  and  in  this  bill  were 
alfo  comprehended  Culpepper  and  Derham.  They 
paffed  at  the  fame  time  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon  againft  the  old  duchefs  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  queen’s  grandmother;  her  uncle,  lord 
Howard  and  his  lady,  the  countefs  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  nine  other  perfons,  for  knowing  the 
queen’s  vicious  courfe  of  life  before  her  marriage, 
and  concealing  the  fame;  as  if  Henry  could  exped 
that  near  relations  would  be  fo  far  infenftble  of 
natural  affection  and  fttame,  as  to  reveal  the  fecret 
criminal  adions  of  their  families.  The  king, 
however,  pardoned  the  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  and 
moft  of  the  others  condemned  for  mifprifion  of 
treafon,  though  fome  of  them  were  long  detained 
in  confinement.  The  parliament,  among  other 
curious  matters,  enacted,  that  any  perfon  who 
knew,  or  vehemently  fufpeded  any  guilt  in  the 
queen,  and  did  not,  within  twenty  days,  reveal  it 
to  the  king,  or  his  council,  fhould  be  guilty  of 
treafon  ;  and  that  if  the  king  married  any  woman 
who  had  been  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true 
maid,  fhe  Ihould  be  guilty  of  treafon,  unlefs  fhe 
previoufly  revealed  her  guilt  to  him.  The  people 
made  themfelves  extremely  merry  with  this  claufe. 
It  was  pleafantly  remarked,  that  the  king  muff, 
for  the  future,  look  out  for  a  widow,  as  no  reputed 
maid  would  ever  venture  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
the  ftatute.  Thefe  ads  being  paffed,  the  queen 
and  lady  Rochford  were  beheaded,  the  twelfth  of 
February  upon  Tower-hill.  Catharine  Howard 
confeffed  her  mifeondud  in  the  former  part  of  her 
life ;  but  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world,  that 
file  had  never  tranfgreffed  the  rules  of  virtue  fince 
her  marriage.  Lady  Rochford  experienced  very 
little  pity  from  the  fpedators ;  her  execution  was 
confidered  as. a  judgment  from  heaven,  for  her 
having  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  death  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  of  her  own  hufband.  And 
this  notorious  inftanceof  her  profligate  life,  tended 
greatly  to  clear  their  charaders  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world. 

Some  time  fince  Henry  had  appointed  a  com- 
miffion,  confiding  of  two  archbifhops,  feveral 
bilhops,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ecclefiaftical  fupre- 
macy,  had  ordered  him  to  afeertain  proper  articles 
of  belief,  and  to  eftablifh  uniformity  of  fentiment 
in  matters  of  faith  and  pradice.  Before  the  com¬ 
miffioners  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs,  the  ’ 
parliament  had,  in  the  laft  year,  paffed  a  law,  by 
which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets  which  thefe  divines 
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fliould  afterwards  eflablifh  with  the  king’s  content;  i 
and  thus  were  not  athamed  of  exprefsly  declaring,  g 
that  they  took  their  religion  upon  t>ruft,  and  had  no  | 
other  rule,  in  fpi ritual  concerns,  than  the  arbitrary  J 
will  of  Henry.  Tne  produce  of  the  labours  of  thele  | 
commiffroners,  was  a  fmall  work,  entitled,  "  The 
Inflitutions  of  a  Chriltian  Man;  which  was  received 
by  the  convocation,  and  voted  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  orthodoxy.  In  this  work  the  facraments,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  allow'ed  to  be  three,  were 
again  augmented  to  feven,  agreeable  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Romifh  church.  Soon  after,  the  people 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  another  inftanceof  the 
king’s  inconftancy;  for  not  being  long  fatisfied  w'ith 
his  inflitutions,  he  ordered  another  book  to  be  com- 
pofed,  called  c‘  The  Erudition  of  a  Chriftian  Man,” 
and  publifhed  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy  by  his 
own  authority  and  that  of  his  parliament.  It  differs 
from  the  former  Work;  but  Henry  was  no  lefspofi- 
tive  in  his  new,  than  he  had  been  in  his  old  creed, 
and  required  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  veer  about 
at  his  fignals.  In  both  thefe  works  the  king  took 
particular  care  to  inculcate  the  dodtrine  of  paflive 
obedience.  He  now  retraded  the  permiflion  he 
had  fo  lately  given  his  fubjeds  in  general  to  read 
the  fcriptures,  reftraining  that  conccflion  only  to 
gentlemen,  and  even  thefe  were  commanded  to  read 
in  fuch  a  manner,  "  that  it  be  done  quietly  and  in 
good  order.”  He  likewife  made  alterations  in  the 
miffal,  and  ordained,  that  the  name  of  the  pope 
fhould  be  erafed,  or  blotted  out  of  every  book 
wherein  it  was  mentioned.  Thus  by  endeavouring 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  opinions  of  his  fubjeds,  and  by 
entering  himfelf  into  eccleliaftical  difputes,  he  in¬ 
duced  them  to  apply  to  the  ltudy  of  divinity  ;  and  . 
it  was  in  vain  for  him,  notwithftanding  his  argu¬ 
ments,  creed,  and  penal  ftatutes,  to  exped  to  bring 
his  fubjeds  to  a  cordial  agreement  with  his  religious 
fentiments. 

At  this  time  Henry  was  determined  to  refent  the 
affront  he  had  received  from  the  king  of  Scotland. 
He  complained  of  James  having  afforded  an  afy- 
'  lum  to  feveral  Englifh  rebels,  and  reproached  him 
W'ith  breach  of  promife,  with  refpedt  to  the  intended 
interview.  He  alfo,  to  give  a  more  fpecious  co¬ 
lour  to  his  holtile  proceedings,  obferved,  that  his 
nephew  had  detained  territories  belonging  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  likewife  revived  the  old  claim  to  the 
valfalage  of  Scotland,  and  fummoned  James  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  that  kingdom,  as  his  liege  lord. 
James,  on  being  apprized  of  his  uncle’s  intention, 
began  to  put  himfelf  into  a  pofture  of  defence,  but 
fent  two  ambalfadors  to  London,  with  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  Thefe,  under  various  pretenfions, 
were  detained,  till  Henry  was  ready  to  take  the 
field  ;  and  were  even  then  obliged  to  attend  the 
army  fent  into  their  country,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  Henry  called  the 
fcourge  of  the  Scots.  The  earl  of  Southampton 
wras  appointed  to  command  the  van;  but  he  died  at 
Newcaftle,  univerfally  regretted  for  his  abilities  as 
a  ftatefman,  and  his  approved  courage  and  pru¬ 
dence  as  a  general.  On  the  twentieth  of  October, 
the  Englifh  forces  entered  Scotland,  and  were  met 
by  a  herald  from  James,  who  expoftulated  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  injuftice  of  invading  the 
kingdom  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been 
publifhed.  But  his  remonftrances  w'ere  in  vain  : 
the  Englifh  general  ravaged  all  the  country  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Tw'eed,  and  retired  to  Berwick  on 
account  of  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  The  earl  of 
Huntley  had  indeed  been  fent  to  James,  with  ten 
thoufand  men ;  but  his  forces  were  fo  inferior  to  the 
Englifh,  that  he  was  obliged  to  adt  .wholly  on  the 
defenfive.  Mean  while  the  Scottifh  monarch  levied 
an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men;  and  being  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Huntley  with  a  train  of  artillery,  he 
determined  to  invade  England  on  the  weftern  fide 
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of  Solway  Frith.  James  repaired  thither  in  perfon> 
but  when  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  left  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  who  was  hated  by  the  Scottifh  nobility. 
The  confequences  of  fuch  an  imprudent  action  were 
foon  apparent.  The  officers  chofe  to  facrifice  their 
king,  their  country,  and  their  own  honour,  rather 
than  ferve  under  a  perfon  they  detefted  ;  fo  that 
when  Sinclair  read  his  commiffion,  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  the  nobility  retired  from  their  pofts,  and 
the  foldiers  following  their  example,  threw  down 
their  arms,  by  which  mutiny,  uproar  and  confufion 
univerfally  prevailed.  A  body  of  five  hundred 
Englifh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  War- 
ton,  who  hovered  round  the  Scottifh  camp,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  perceiving  the  dif- 
order  in  their  ranks,  attacked  them  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  they  fought  their  fafety  in  a  precipitate 
flight.  The  earls  of  Caflils  and  Glencairn,  the 
lords  Maxwrell,  Fleming,  Somerville,  and  Gray,  the 
general  Sinclair,  with  about  two  hundred  gentle¬ 
men,  and  eight  hundred  common  foldiers,  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  all  their  artillery  and  baggage 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  This  rout  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  at  Sol¬ 
way  Mofs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlifle.  James 
w7as  then  at  Caerlaveroc,  where  he  received  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  difperfion 
of  his  army  by^an  handful  of  Englifh  forces.  Be¬ 
ing  of  a  high  fpirit,  and  the  fame  time  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  difpofition,  he  loft  all  command  of  his  tem¬ 
per.  His  rage  againft  the  nobility,  by  whom  he 
imagined  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  his  fhame  at  his 
army  having  been  defeated  by  a  handful  of  men, 
with  his  dread  of  the  confequences,  had  fuch  an 
effedt  upon  him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  confo- 
lation,  but  entirely  abandoned  himfelf  to  defpair. 
His  body  wafted,  his  death  evidently  approached, 
and  he  had  no  iflue  living;  when  hearing  that  his 
queen  was  fafely  delivered,  he  afked,  with  fome 
emotion,  whether  lhe  had  brought  him  a  fon  or  a 
daughter?  Being  told  the  latter,  he  turned  himfelf 
in  his  bed,  and  exclaimed,  faying,  "  The  crown 
came  with  a  woman,  and  it  will  go  with  one.  How 
many  miferies  await  this  poor  kingdom  !  Henry 
will  make  it  his  own,  either  by  arms  or  by  mar¬ 
riage.”  A  few  days  after  he  expired,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  December,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
James  V.  was  a  prince  of  conflderable  abilities' and. 
virtues ;  whofe  perfonal  courage  and  vigilance, 
fitted  him  for  reprefling  thofe  diforders  to  which 
Scotland,  during  that  age,  was  fo  much  expofed. 
He  took  care  that  juftice  was  adminiftered  with 
impartiality  and  rigour ;  but  as  he  fupported  the 
church,  and  the  common  people,  againft  the  rapine 
of  the  nobility,  he  did  not  efcape  the  hatred  of  that 
order. 

Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  nephew’s 
death,  than,  as  James  had  forefeen,  he  projected 
the  fcheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  by  marrying  his  fon  Edward  to  the  infant 
heirefs  of  that  kingdom.  Having  called  together 
the  Scotch  noblemen,  who  were  his  prifoners,  he 
feverely  reproached  them  for  their  pretended  breach 
of  treaty ;  and'then,  foftening  his  tone,  propofed 
this  marriage  as  a  means  of  preventing  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  thofediforders  fo  prejudicial  to  both  kingdoms; 
offering  to  reftore  them  to  liberty,  without  ranfom, 
on  condition  of  their  favouring  the  marriage.  They 
readily  aflented  to  this  propofal ;  and  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  Newcaftle,  delivered  holtages  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  for  their  return,  if  the  intended  nuptials 
fhould  not  be  completed  ;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  where  affairs  were  in  much  confufion. 

The  primate,  cardinal  Beaton,  had  .  ^ 
long  been  confidered  as  principal  ^  '  '  H43* 

minifter  of  ftate  to  James,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  party  which  defended  the  privileges  of  the  ec- 
,  4  F  clefiaftics. 
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clefiaftics.  He  had  now  put  himfelf  in  poiTeflion 
ot  the  government,  and  with  the  abidance  of 'the 
queen  dowager,  obtained  the  confent  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  dates;  while  James  Hamilton,,  earl  of 
Arran,  who  claimed  that  honour,  was  excluded. 
I  his  nobleman  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  by  his 
grandmother,  the  daughter  of  James  III.  and  there¬ 
fore  feemed  bed  entitled  to  pcfiefs  the  high  office 
into  which  the  cardinal  had  intruded  himfelf.  The 
profped  of  his  fucceeding  the  infant  princefs,  in 
cafe  of  her  death,  procured  him  many  partizans. 
He  was  of  a  moderate  genius,  of  a  quiet  difpofition, 
and  favoured  the  reformation  ;  whence  thofe  who 
zealoufly  promoted  it  were  attached  to  him.  By 
means  of  thefe  adherents,  joined  to  the  vadals  of 
Jus  own  family,  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
prifoners  in  England,  he  fo  eft'edlually  oppofed  the 
cardinal’s  adminidration,  that  he  w  as  declared  go¬ 
vernor  at  the  fame  time  the  cardinal  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  cudody,  under  the  care  of  lord  Seton; 
and.  a  negociation  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
of  the  infant  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  But 
the  cardinal  primate  having  prevailed  on  Seton  to 
redore  him  to  liberty,  he  adembled  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  eccledadics ;  and  reprefenting  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  perfuadtd 
them  to  collect  privately  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  by 
means  of  which  he  engaged  to  overturn  the  fchemes 
of  his  enemies.  The  partizans  he  acquired  by  pe¬ 
cuniary  favours,  reprefented  the  union  of  England 
as  a  certain  forerunner  of  ruin  to  the  church  ;  and 
Sadler,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  received  many  in¬ 
tuits  from  perlons  whom*  the  cardinal,  in  hopes  of 

bringing on  arupture,  indigated  to  comm  i,t  thefe  acts 
of  violence.  Sadler,  however,  prudently  difiembled 
the  matter,  till  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery 
ot  the  hodages,  and  then  fummoned  thofe  who  had 
been  redored  to  liberty,  to  fuldl  their  promife  of 
returning  into  captivity;  but  all  of  them  refufed  to 
obey,  except  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cafiiis,  who 
preferred  his  honour  to  his  liberty.  Henry  was  fo 
charmed  with  his  noble  behaviour,  that  he  received 
him  with  great  marks  of  edeem,  loaded  him  with 
prefents,  and  gave  him  his  liberty  without  ranfom. 
Beaton  was  not  difpleafed  at  this  refufal  of  the  pri¬ 
foners,  though  it  rebelled  difgrace  on  their  country. 
He  well  knew  that  they  mud  now  depend  wholly  on 
the  government  for  fupport,  and  oppofe  the  Englifh 
with  all  their  power.  A  war  was  now  expedfed  be¬ 
tween  the  tw<5  kingdoms,  and  Francis  engaged  to 
f  upport  the  intered  of  Scotland.  Bu  t  however  de- 
lirous  the  French  monarch  might  be  of  a  Aiding  his 
Scottish  allies,  the  war  he  was  already  engaged  in 
with  the  emperor,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  fend 
forces  diffident  to  fupport  them  againd  the  power 
of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of 
Lenox,  was  then  at  the  French  court;  and  Francis 
being  informed,  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  antient, 
hereditary  enmity  with  the  family  of  Hamilton,  by 
whom  his  father  had  been  murdered,  propofed  that 
he  lhould  vifit  his  native  country,  and  join  in  fup- 
porting  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-mother  ;  pro- 
milrng  that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if  neceflary, 
even  military  fuccours  diould  be  fent  after  him! 
He  was  alio  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  eipoudng 
the  queen-dowager ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  death  of 
Mary,  the  infant  princefs,  of  afeending  the  Scottidi 
throne  in  preference  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  whofe  le¬ 
gitimacy  was  liable  to  fome  objections.  Tempted 
by  thefe  alluring  profpecds,  Lenox  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  on  his  arrival,  exerted  all  his  intered 
for  breaking  od'the  marriage  treaty.  He  adembled 
a  confiderable  number  of  forces,  in  order  to  wred 
rhe  young  queen  from  the  hands  of  the  regent ;  who 
being  unwilling,  or  unable  to  contend  with  his 
enemies,  agreed  to  an  accommodation.  This  im¬ 
portant  point  being  gained,  the  queen  and  the  car- 
wnalj  who  had  now  no  farther  occaiion  for  the 


|  abidance  of  Lenox,  defired  Francis  to  recal.  him : 
but  the  earl,  informed  of  their  defign,  withdrew  to 
his  cable  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  "following  year 
threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Englidi. 

This  oppofition  in  Scotland  to  Henry’s  views 
confirmed  him  in  the  refolution  he  had  before 
taken,  of  uniting  his  arms  to  thofe  of  the  empero^ 
\ho  earnedly  courted  his  alliance.  A  league  was 
therefore  formed  in  which  the  two  monarchs  agreed 
to  enter  France,  each  with  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  and  to  require  of  Francis  to  pay 
Henry  all  the  fums  he  owed  him,  and  to  depofit 
Andres,  Terouene,  Montreuil,  and  Bologne,  as  a 
security  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  penfmn  for 
the  future.  Should  thefe  conditions  be  reje&ed 
they  agreed  to  challenge  for  Henry  the  crown  of 
France,  or  at  lead  the  duchies  of  Normandy,  Aqui¬ 
taine,  Guicnne  ;  and  for  Charles  the  duchy  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  with  fome  other  territories.  A  meHace  was- 
now  lent  to  the  French  king,  requiring  hinwto  re¬ 
nounce  his  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  to  make 
reparation  for  the  damage  the  infidels  had  done  in 
Chridendom.  Francis  refufed  a  compliance  with 
the  haughty  demand,  and  a.  declaration  of  war  was 
the  confequcnce.  In  the  mean  time  an  event  hap- 
pened,  which  gave  the  reformers  fome  hopes  of  en¬ 
joying  their  religion  unmolefted.  On  the  twelfth- 
of  January,  the  king  had  married  Catharine  Parr 
the  widow  of  Nevili,  lord  Latimer ;  a  woman  of 
great  virtue,  and  well  affedled  to  the  reformed,  reli¬ 
gion.  By  this  marriage  Henry  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
uttered  in  jeb,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  marry  a, 
widow.  .  But  this  event  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
perfecutions  carried  on  againd  the  reformers;  fora 
few  days  after  the  king’s  marriage,  Anthony  Per- 
fonne,  a  pried  ;  Robert  Tebwood,  a  dinging  man- 
and  Plenry  Fulmer,  a  taylor;  were,  at  the  indigaT 
tion  of  Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Wincheder,  burnt  at 
Wincheder  for  reading  the  writings  of  the  reformed  . 
At  the  fame  time  the  bifliop  s  own  fecretary  was 
executed  for  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy. 

In  France  the  campaign  was  opened  by  the  duke  ' 
Cleves,  an  ally  of  Francis.,  who  gained  a  vidtory 
over  the  emperor’s  forces.  Francis  in  perfon  made 
himfelf  mader  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Luxemburg!!, 
without  refinance;  and  afterwards  taking  Landrecy* 
added  fome  fortifications  to  it.  Charles  at  length 
adembled  a  powerful  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
having  taken  almod  every  fortrefs  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  reduced  the  duke  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms 
as  he  was  pleafed  to  preferibe.  Being  then  joined 
by  fix  thoufand  Englifh,  he  invebed  Eandfecy,  and 
covered  thedege  with  an  army  of  upwards  of  forty 
thoufand  men.  Francis  advanced  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  was  little  inferior,  as  if  he  intended  to 
give  battle  to  the  emperor,  or  to  force  him  to  raife 
the  hege;  but  while  the  two  armies  were  facing  each 
other,  the  French  king  found  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  fuccours  into  Landrecy,  and  then  made  a 
fkilful  retreat;  on  which  Charles,  finding  the  feafon 
far  advanced,  went  into  winter  quarters. 

A  period  being  put  to  military  ^  n 
operations,  Henly  fummoned  a  par-  r544- 

liament,  which  met  on  the  14th  of  January  ;  and 
after  declaring  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any'  of  the 
king’s  male  iflue,  fird  and  immediate  heir  to  the 
crown,  redored  the  princedes  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
to  the  right  of  fucceffion  ;  yet  Henry  wouTd  not  al¬ 
low  the  adt  to  be  reverfed,  which  had  declared  them 
illegitimate  ;  but  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to 
confer  on  him  the  power  of  dill  excluding  them,  if 
they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  anyconditions  he  diould  be 
pleafed  toimpofe  on  them.  In  this  parliament  rhe  law 
of  the  hx  articles  was  mitigated;  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  perfon  diould  be  tried  upon  any  accufation 
for  offences  comprized  in  that  fanguinary  datutq, 
except  on  the  oath  of  twelve  perfons  :  that  no  per¬ 
fon  diould  be  arreded  for  any  luch  offence  before 
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he  was  indi&ed  ;  and  that  any  preacher,  charged 
with  fpeaking  in  his  fermon  contrary  to  thefe  arti¬ 
cles,  muft  be  ind idled  within  forty  days.  In  the 
fame  feflion,  Henry  made  no  mention  of  a  fupply  ; 
but  as  his  wars  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  ufual  prodigality,  had  involved  him 
in  great  expence,  he  filled  his  coffers  by  other  me¬ 
thods.  Though  he  had  a  little  before  caufed  all 
his  debts  to  be  abolifhed,  he  required  new  loans 
from  his  fubjedts,  and  raifed  the  price  of  gold  from 
forty-five  fhillings,  to  forty-eight  Ihillings  an 
ounce  ;  and  filver  from  three  fhillings  and  nine- 
pence,  to  four  Ihillings  an  ounce.  He  even  coined 
fome  bale  money,  and  ordered  it  by  proclamation 
to  pafs  current.  He  appointed  commiflioners  for 
levying  a  benevolence,  by  which  he  extorted  above 
feventy  thoufand  pounds  from  the  people.  Read, 
alderman  of  London,  refufing  to  contribute  his 
ihare,  or  not  coming  up  to  the  expe&ation  of  the 
commiflioners,  was  enrolled  as  a  foot  foldier,  and 
lent  with  the  army  into  Scotland,  where  he  was 
taken  prifoner.  Roach,  who  had  been  equally  re¬ 
fractory,  was  calf  into  prifon,  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
large  compofition,  before  he  could  recover  his  li¬ 
berty.  Thus  all  the  valuable  privileges  of  Eng- 
lifnmen  were  facrificed  to  the  lawlels  will  of  a 
tyrant. 

.  The  whole  winter  was  employed 

4  ’  '  by  Francis  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  to 

invade  the  coaffs  of  England.  They  failed  early 
in  the  month  of  July  ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  Englilh  fleet,  then  riding  at 
St.  Helens.  Here  a  cannonade  began,  which  lafted 
feveral  hours,  but  with  very  little  effeCt,  the  art  of 
gunnery  being  then  in  its  infancy.  Finding  their 
attempt  to  deftroy  the  Englifh  fhips  abortive,  they 
landed'on  the  Ifie  of  Wight,  where  they  committed 
the  moft  dreadful  ravages,  till  the  militia  of  the  coun¬ 
try  advanced  againft  them,  and  drove  them  to  their 
ihips.  The  king  now  found  it  impo.'hble  for  him  to 
fupport  this  expenfive  war,  without  having  recourle 
to  his  parliament,  who  granted  him  a  final  1  fubfidy. 
The  clergy  were  more  liberal,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  during  the  eftablifhment  of  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  greater  fums  were  always  contributed  by  the 
church  than  the  laity.  Hence  the  emperor,  when 
he  et  as  informed  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Englilh 
monalteries,  and  of  Henry’s  profufe  donations  of 
their  revenues  among  his  courtiers,  is  reported  to 
have  faid,  not  knowing  that  trade  and  commerce 
are  the  true  fources  of  riches,  “  That  Henry  had 
killed  the  hen  which  brought  him  the  golden  eggs.” 
But  though  the  parliament  w'ere  fo  remarkably  te¬ 
nacious  of  their  own  money,  they  were  amazingly 
profufe  with  regard  to  the  fubftance  of  others. 
They  now  beflowed  on  Henry  all  the  revenues  of 
the  univerfities,  chapels,  and  hofpitals.  The  king, 
however,  took  care  to  inform  the  univerfities,  that 
he  meant  not  to  incroach  upon  their  endowments. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  proftitution  of  this 
parliament  by  one  of  their  flatutes,  in  which  they 
acknowledge,  that  the  king  had  always  been  by  the 
word  of  God,  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  that  the  bifhops  and  other  ecclefiaftics  had 
no  manner  of  jurifdi&ion,  but  by  his  royal  man¬ 
date  ;  and  that  he  alone  was  inverted  with  full  au¬ 
thority,  to  correct  all  manner  of  herefies,  errors, 
vicesand  fins.  Henry  made  a  long  and  elaborate 
lpeech  to  his  parliament,  in  which  he  complained 
olthe  diflentions  that  prevailed  among  his  fubjedts 
with  regard  to  religion.  He  told  them,  that  the 
feveral  pulpits  were  become  a  kind  of  batteries 
againft  each  other;  where  one  preacher  called  another 
heretic  and  anabaptift,  which  were  retaliated  by  the 
opprobrious  terms  of  papift  and  hypocrite  :  that  he 
had  permitted  his  people  the  ufc  of  the  fcripturcs, 
not  in  order  to  furnilh  them  with  matter  for  difpute 
and  railing,  but  that  he  might  enable  them  to  re- 
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form  their  confciences,  and  inftrudt  their  families: 
that  he  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  find  how  that 
precious  jewel  was  proftituted,  by  being  introduced 
into  converfation  at  every  alehoufe,  and  employed 
as  a  pretence  for  decrying  the  fpiritual  and  legal 
paftors  :  he  was  forty  to  obferve,  that  the  word  of 
God,  while  it  was  the  objeCl  of  their  enquiries,  had 
very  little  influence  on  their  practice  ;  and  though 
an  imaginary  knowledge  fo  much  abounded,  cha¬ 
rity  was  daily  going  to  decay.  Thefe  obfervations 
were  certainly  juft ;  but  the  example  of  the  king, 
who  encouraged  difputes,  was  ill  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  charity  and  peaceable  difpofition  to  the 
eftablifhed  opinion  he  fo  ftrongly  recommended. 

The  war  between  England  and  France  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  no  great  events.  While  Charles 
was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  St.  Difier  on  the 
Marne,  which  made  a  brave  defence,  the  Englifh 
forces  aflembled  in  Picardy  ;  on  which  Henry,  in- 
ftead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris,  laid  fiege  t a 
Bologne;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  Montreuil. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  fiege,  Charles  had  taken 
St.  Difier,  when  finding  thefeafon  much  advanced, 
and  that  all  his  fchemes  for  fubduing  France  were 
likely  to  prove  abortive,  he  lillened  to  terms  of 
accommodation  with  Francis ;  and  to  obtain  a 
pretence  for  deferting  his  ally,  lent  a  meflenger  to 
require  Henry  to  meet  him  before  Paris  with  his 
army.  Henry  anfvvered  that  he  could  not  raife 
the  fiege  of  Bologne  with  honour,  and  that  Charles 
had  firft  broken  the  agreement,  by  befteging  St. 
Difier.  The  emperor,  upon  receiving  this  anlwer, 
concluded  a  peace  with  Francis  at  Crefly,  in  which 
no  mention  was  made  of  England.  After  which 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  depart  from  Picardy. 
Henry,  who  had  taken  Bologne,  was  now  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Montreuil,  and  returned  to 
England.  Mean  while  the  war  with  Scotland  was 
conduced  feebly,  and  writh  various  fuccefs ;  and 
principally  conlifted  in  inroads  made  by  the  Englifh 
into  that  country.  At  length  the  Scottifh  leaders, 
in  Order  to  induce  their  troops  to  make  a  fteady 
defence,  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  difmount,  and 
refolved  to  wait  the  affault  of  the  Englifti,  on  fome 
high  grounds  near  Ancrarn.  The  Englilh,  whofe 
part:  fuccefles  had  made  them  defpife  the  enemy, 
on  feeing  the  Scotch  horfe  led  off"  the  field,  thought 
the  whole  army  was  retiring,  and  haftened  to  the 
attack.  The  Scots  received  them  in  good  order; 
and  being  favoured  by  the  furprize  of  the  Englilh, 
who  expedted  no  refiftance,  and  alfo  by  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ground,  foon  put  them  to  flight,  and 
purfued  them  with  great  {laughter.  Evers  and 
Latoun,  the  two  Englilh  commanders,  were  both 
flain,  and  above  a  thoufand  men  made  prifoners. 
The  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Scots  on  the  fe- 
venteenth  of  February.  Some  time  after  Francis 
fent  them  three  thoufand  five  hundred  auxiliaries; 
on  which  the  governor  aflembled  an  army  of  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand,  at  Haddington  ;  then  marching  to 
the  eaftern  borders  of  England,  laid  wafte  the 
country  wherever  he  came  with  little  refiftance ; 
after  which  he  returned  into  Scotland,  and  dif- 
banded  his  army.  The  earl  of  Hertford  revenged 
this  infult  by  ravaging  the  middle  and  weft 
marches. 

Thefe  misfortunes  induced  Henry, 
whofe  animofity  againft  Francis  was 
neither  violent  nor  pcrfonal,  to  think  of  liftening 
to  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  for  a  peace. 
He  had  fufficiently  gratified  his  capricious  humour, 
by  the  fhort  war  he  had  carried  on  againft  his 
former  ally  ;  and  having  reafon  to  apprehend  from 
his  great  increafe  in  corpulency,  and  vifible  decay 
of  ftrength,  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  was 
defirous  of  finifhing  a  quarrel,  w'hich  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
his  fon.  Francis  being  equally  with  Henry  defirous 
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of  a  peace,  it  was  concluded 
conditions:  “That  the  king  of  France  fhould 
pay  regularly  the  penfion  fettled  by  former  treaties  : 
that  Francis  fhould  pay  in  eight  years  the  fum  of 
two  millions  of  golden  crowns,  in  conlideration 
of  the  penfion,  and  the  expence  Henry  had  been 
at  in  reducing  Bologne  :  that  the  king  of  England 
fhould  keep  poffeflion  of  Bologne,  together  with 
its  territories,  till  the  whole  debt  was  difcharged  : 
that  when  the  fums  fhould  be  paid  to  Flenry, 
Bologne  fhould  be  refiored  to  France,  in  the  fame 
condition  as  when  taken  by  the  Engliih.”  In  this 
peace  the  emperor  was  included  ;  and  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  Henry  agreed  that  it  fhould  enjoy  the 
fame  benefit,  provided  the  Scots  gave  him  no 
caufe  to  make  war  upon  them.  Thus  Henry  ter¬ 
minated  a  war  which  had  coft  him  above  one  mil¬ 
lion,  three  hundred,  and  forty-three  thoufand 
pounds  flerling;  and  all  he  had  acquired  in  return, 
was  only  a  bad  fecurity  for  a  debt  which  did  not 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  value.  All  Henry’s 
expeditions  were  much  of  the  fame  kind. 

However,  this  celfation  of  hoflilities  afforded 
the  Engliih  monarch  leifure  to  attend  to  domefiic 
affairs  ;  and  he  foon  found  returning  upon  rum 
his  madnefs  of  introducing  new  fyfiems  of  faith, 
and  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  uniformity  of  opi¬ 
nion  among  all  ranks  of  people.  He.  had  hitherto 
ft  richly  ordered  divine  fervic'e  to  be  performed  in 
no  other  language  than  the  Latin  ;  but  he  now' 
permitted  the  litany,  a  confiderable  part  thereof, 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  added 
to  it  one  petition,  “  to  be  faved  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  and  from  all  his  detefi- 
able  enormities.”  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  induce 
Henry  to  make  farther  innovations,  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  fucceeded ;  but  Gardiner,  who  was  lent  on 
an  embaffy  to  Charles,  writing  to  the  king  that 
the  emperor  threatened  to  break  off  all  intercourfe 
with  him,  if  he  carried  his  oppofition  to  the  Romilli 
religion  to  greater  extremities,  the  fuccefs  of  Cran- 
mer’s  defigns  was  for  fome  time  difappointed. 
This  year  Cranmer  loll  his  mofl  fincere  and  power¬ 
ful  friend,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
brother-in-law  to  Henry.  The  queen-dowager  of 
France,  Suffolk’s  confort,  had  died  fome  years 
before.  This  nobleman  was  well  afledled  to  the 
reformation;  took  every  opportunity  to  fupport  its 
profeffors  ;  and  had  always  maintained  a  cordial 
and  Heady  friendfhip  with  the  king.  Henry  was 
informed  of  Suffolk’s  death,  when  fitting  in  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  immediately  exprelfed  his  ownforrow  for 
the  lofs,  and  extolled  the  merits  of  the  deceafed. 
He  declared,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
friendfhip,  his  brother-in-law'  had  never  once  at¬ 
tempted  to  injure  an  adverfary;  and  had  never 
even  whifpercd  a  word  to  the  difadvantage  of  any 
man.  He  then  added,  “  Is  there  any  of  you, 
my  lords,  who  can  fay  as  much  of  yourfelves  ?” 
Then  looking  round  in  all  their  faces,  faw  plainly 
the  confcioufncfs  of  guilt  in  their  confufion.  De¬ 
prived  of  this  fupport,  Cranmer  became  expofed  to 
the  cabals  of  the  courtiers.  The  catholics  repre- 
fented  to  Henry,  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  laudable 
zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth,  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  primate,  whofe  encouragement  and  example 
were  the  fecret  lupport  of  herefy.  Henry,  feeming 
to  yield,  defired  the  council  to  enquire  into  Cran- 
mer's  condudt.  The  primate  being  now  confidered 
as  loft,  his  old  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies, 
began  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  He  was 
obliged  to  ftand  among  the  fervants  feveral  hours 
at  the  door  oi  the  council  chamber,  before  he  was 
admitted  ;  and  was  then  told,  that  they  had  de¬ 
termined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer 
infiantly  appealed  to  the  king  himfelf;  but  finding 
his  appeal  difregarded,  he  produced  a  ring  which 
he  had  received  from  Henry,  as  a  pledge  of  his 


favour  and  protection.  The  council  were  now 
confounded,  and  on  coming  before  the  king,  he 
feverely  reproved  them ;  obferving,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  primate’s  merit,  as  well 
as  with  their  malignity  and  envy,  but  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  curb  all  cabals  ;  and  fince  gentle  methods 
w'ere  ineffectual,  he  would  teach  them  by  the 
fevereft  difeipline,  a  more  dutiful  concurrence  in 
promoting  his  fervice.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Cranmer’s  principal  enemy,  apologized  for  their 
conduct ;  and  declared,  that  their  only  intention 
was  to  fet  the  primate’s  innocence  in  a  full  tight, 
by  bringing  him  to  an  open  trial.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  was  highly  difpleafed  with  their  conduct,  and 
obliged  them  all  to  embrace  Cranmer,  as  a  proof 
of  their  cordial  reconciliation. 

But  though  Henry  thus  extended  his  favour  to 
the  primate,  his  pride  and  peevifhnefs,  which  w'as 
increafed  by  his  declining  Rate  of  health,  prompted 
him  to  punifh,  with  ffefh  feverity,  all  w7ho  pre¬ 
fumed  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  efpecially  in 
his  favourite  articles  of  faith.  Anne  Afcue,  a 
young  w  oman  of  beauty  and  great  merit,  who  had 
entered  into  a  flridfc  connection  with  the  queen, 
was  accufed  of  having  denied  the  real  prefence  in 
the  facrament ;  and  the  king,  in  Read  of  paying  the 
leaR  regard  to  her  fex  and  age,  was  the  more 
provoked,  that  a  woman  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  his 
fentiments.  Bonner,  by  his  menaces,  prevailed  on 
her  to  make  a  feeming  recantation  ;  but  Rie  qua¬ 
lified  it  with  fuch  referves,  that  it  did  not  fatisfy 
that  furious  prelate,  bhe  was  therefore  thrown  into 
prifon,  where  fhe  compofed  prayers  and  difeourfes 
to  Rrengthen  her  refolution  to  fuffer.  Anne  now 
wrote  to  the  king,  declaring,  that  with  regard  to 
the  myRery  of  the  euchariR,  Rie  believed  as  much 
as  ChnR  had  revealed  of  it,  and  as  much  as  the 
catholic  church  required  ;  but  as  fhe  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  her  afient  to  the  king’s 
explications,  this  declaration  w'as  confidered  as  a 
frefli  infult.  Wriothefley,  then  chancellor,  who 
was  Rrongly  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  being 
fent  to  examine  her  with  refpeCt  to  her  patrons  at 
court,  fhe  refufed  to  difeover  any  of  her  friends  ; 
and  though  put  to  the  torture  in  the  moR  cruel 
manner,  fhe  Rill  continued  refolute  in  preferving 
an  inviolable  fecrecy.  Her  conRancy  exceeded  the 
barbarity  of  her  perfecutors,  and  baffled  all  their 
efforts.  She  was  then  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  ;  but  her  limbs  being  fo  diffocated  by  the 
rack  that  fhe  could  not  Rand,  Rie  was  carried  in  a 
chair  to  the  Rake.  With  her  were  conducted  John 
Laflels,  one  of  the  king’s  houRiold,  Nicholas 
Belenian,  a  prieR,  and  John  Adams,  a  taylor, 
who  had  been  feritenced  to  fuller  the  fame;  punifh- 
ment,  for  a  fimilar  crime.  When  they  were  tied 
to  the  Rake,  the  chancellor  fent  to  inform  them, 
that  their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  figned,  if 
they  would  recant  their  errors.  They,  however, 
only  confidered  this  offer,  as  a  new  ornament  to 
their  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  beheld  with  tran¬ 
quillity  the  executioner  kindling  the  flames  by 
which  they  were  to  be  confumed.  Even  in  the 
midflof  thefe,  they  feemed  to  glory  in  their  fuffer- 
ings.  The  fidelity  of  Anne  Afcue  faved  the  queen 
on  this  occafion  ;  yet  Rie  foon  after  found  herfelf 
in  the  utmofl  danger  of  falling  a  vidlim  to  the 
dogmatical  zeal  of  her  hulband.  Henry,  who  was 
now  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  was  afflidted  with  an 
ulcer  in  his  leg,  which  threatened  his-  life,  and  at 
the  fame  time  increafed  that  peeviih  paffionate 
temper  to  which  he  was  fubjedfi  The  tendernefs 
of  Catharine  was  remarkable  on  this  occafion ;  fhe 
attended  him  with  the  utmoR  afliduity,  and  ufed 
every  method  in  her  pow'er  to  footh  his  pains,  and 
prevent  thofe  dreadful  guRs  of  humour  fo  frequent 
and  fatal  in  their  confequences.  The  king’s  fa¬ 
vourite  topic  in  converfation  was  polemical  divi- 
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-pity ;  and  Catharine  was  frequently  obliged  to  |  J 
.difcufs  the  more  abftrufe  tenets  of  religion  with  j-, 
him.  Whether  her  arguments  were  too  ftrong  for  | 
the  king  to  anfwcr,  or  whether  fne  inadvertently  1 
hropt  fome  expreffions  that  fhewed  lhe  was  attached  ; 
to  the  Lutheran  principles,  is  not  abfolutely  known;  j 
but  it  is  certain,  Henry,  provoked  at  her  pre-  j 
fuming  to; differ  from  him,  complained  of  her 
.obftinacy  to  Gardiner,  who,  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inflame  the  quarrel,  praifed  the  king’s 
anxious  concern  for  preferving  the  orthodoxy  of 
•his  fubjedts  ;  and  flirewdly  obferved,  that  the  mare 
elevated,  and  the  nearer  to  him  theperfon  chaftized, 
the  greater  terror  would  be  flruck  by  the  example, 
and  the  more  glorious  would  the  lacrifice  appear  to 
pofterity.  The  chancellor,  on  being  confulted, 
corroborated  Gardiner’s  opinion ;  and  Henry, 
hurried  on  by  his  impetuous  temper,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  counfeilors,  ordered  articles  of 
impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  againft  the  queen. 
The  articles  were  foon  after  brought  to  be  ligned. 
Tortu nately  for  Catharine,  the  chancellor  dropped 
the  fatal  paper,  which  being  found  by  one  of  the  j 
■queen’s  friends,  was  immediately  put  into  her  | 
bands.  She  was  fallible  of  her  extreme  danger, 
but  did  not  defpair  of  eluding  the  efforts  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  paying  her  ufual  vilit  to  the  king, 
found  him  in  a  more  placid  temper  than  lhe  ex¬ 
pected.  He  began  to  difeourfe  on  his  favourite 
i'ubjeCt,  and  feemed  to  challenge  her  to  enter  upon 
it ;  but  fne  gently  declined  the  converfation,  ob- 
ferving,  that  fuch  profound  fpeculations  were  ill 
fuited  to  the  natural  weaknefs  of  her  fex.  Women, 
by  their  firft  creation,  fhe  faid,  were  made  fubjeeft 
to  men  :  the  male  being  created  after  the  image  of 
God,  the  female  after  the  image  of  the  male:  it 
was  the  hulband  to  chufe  principles  for  his  wife, 
and  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  adopt  implicitly  the 
fentiments  of  her  hulband  ;  and  as  to  herfelf,  it 
was  doubly  her  duty,  from  her  being  bleffed  with  a 
hulband,  who  by  his  rare  judgment  and  learning, 
was  not  only  qualified  to  chufe  principles  for  his 
own  family,  but  for  the  molt  wife  and  knowing 
part  of  the  nation.  ff  Not  fo,  by  St.  Mary,” 
replied  the  king.  "  You  are  now  become  a 
dodtor,  Kate,  and  better  fitted  to  give,  than  re¬ 
ceive  inftruction.”  To  this  fhe  meekly  replied, 
that  file  was  fenfible  bow  little  fhe  was  entitled  to 
thefe  praifes ;  that  though  fhe  did  not  ufually 
decline  any  converfation,  however  fublime,  when 
propofed  by  his  majefty,  fhe  was  fenfible  that  her 
thoughts  could  be  of  no  fervice,  but  to  give  him  a 
little  momentary  amufement;  that  lhe  found  con- 
verfiition  was  apt  to  languifh,  when  it  was  not  re¬ 
vived  by  fome  oppofition ;  and  lhe  fometimes 
ventured  to  pretend  to  be  of  contrary  fentiments,  I 
in  order  to  give  him  the  pleafure  of  refuting  her  ;  I 
and  by  this  innocent  artifice  file  alfo  propofed  to 
engage  him  to  difeourfe  on  topics,  whence  file  had 
oblervcd,  by  frequent  experience,  that  file  reaped 
much  profit  and  inftrubtion.  <f  And  is  it  fo, 
fvveet- heart  ?”  replied  the  king;  “  We  are  now 
perfect  friends  again.”  He  then  embraced  the 
queen  with  great  affection,  and  fent  her  away  with 
alfo  ranees  of  his  kindnefs  and  affection.  On  the 
day  following,  her  enemies,  to  whom  this  fddden 
change  was  unknown,  prepared  to  convey  her  to 
the  Tower,  agreeable  to  the  king’s  warrant. 
Henry  and  Catharine  were  converfing  amicably 
in  the  garden,  when  the  chancellor  appeared  with 
forty  of  the  purfuivants.  The  king  went  to  him 
as  he  fiood  at  fome  diltanCe,  and  reproached  him 
in  the  feverefe  terms ;  frequently  calling  him, 
which  Catharine  overheard,  knave,  fool,  bcaft ; 
and  at  length  ordered  him  to  depart  his  prefence. 
She  afterwards  interpofed  to  mitigate  the  king’s  j 
anger  ;  on -which  he  cried,  “  Poor  foul,  you  little  I 
know  how  ill  entitled  that  man  is  to  your  good  I 
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offices.”  The  queen,  from  thenceforward,  took 
great  care  not  to  offend  Henry  by  the  leaft  con¬ 
tradiction  :  and  Gardiner,  who  had  malicioufiy 
endeavoured  to  widen  the  breach,  could  never  after 
again  regain  his  favour. 

Soon  after  Henry’s  tyrannical  dif-  ^  ^ 
polition  broke  out  againft  the  duke  01  *  J  *  I^7m 

Norfolk,  who  was  by  his  birth  allied  to  the  throne, 
and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fervices  to  the 
ftate.  He  was  uncle  to  two  of  Henry’s  queens, 
and  confidered  as  the  greateft  fubjeCt  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  refor¬ 
mers,  and  had  taken  every  opportunity  to  enforce 
the  laws  againft  them.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  his  fon, 
was  a  young  nobleman  of  great  merit,  but  of  very 
little  diferetion.  Hurried  away  by  his  ambition, 
and  exafperated  by  fome  affronts  he  had  lately  re¬ 
ceived,  he  very  imprudently  irritated  the  peevifii 
humour  of  Henry  by  certain  menacing  expreffions; 
and  the  king,  perfuaded  that  he  entertained  views 
of  marrying  the  princcfs  Mary;  determined  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  great  power  of  his  family  from  becoming 
formidable  to  the  government  during  his  foil’s 
minority.  Both  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  arrefted, 
and  fent  prifoners  to  the  Tower.  The  accuiation 
of  the  earl  of  Surrey  confided  of  his  having  enter¬ 
tained  in  his  family  fome  Italians,  who  were  fuf- 
peded  to  be  fpies  from  his  holmcfs ;  he  was  ac- 
cufed  alfo  of  a  correfpondence  with  cardinal  Pole, 
one  of  his  domeftics  having  paid  a  vilit  to  that 
prelate  in  Italy ;  and  becaufe  the  earl  quartered  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  upon  his  efcutcheon, 
he  was  fufpedted  of  afpiring  to  the  crown ;  though 
it  M  as  well  known  this  had  been  done,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  heralds,  during  many  years. 
However  frivolous  thefe  charges  may  now  appear, 
they  M'ere  then  thought  fufficient  to  find  him  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  He  is  faid  to  have  made  at  his 
trial  a  moft  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence;  yet  he 
was  condemned  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and,  on 
the  twelfth  of  December,  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  This  noble  earl  M’as  diftinguilhed  by  every 
accomplifhment  that  became  a  fcholar.  He  had 
made  fome  fuccefsful  attempts  in  poetry  ;  and 
being  feized  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  that 
age,  had  in  every  mafque  and  tournament  cele¬ 
brated  the  praifes  of  his  miftrefs,  by  his  pen  and 
his  lance.  He  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his 
patronage  and  example  ;  he  excelled  in  all  military 
Cxercifes ;  his  fpirit  and  ambition  were  equal  to  his 
talents  and  his  quality.  The  innocence  Of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  ftill  more  apparent  than  that 
of  his  fon ;  though  his  duchefs,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  bad  terms,  had  been  fo  bafe  as  to  inform 
his  enemies  of  all  lhe  knew  againft  him,  as  did 
alfo  Elizabeth  Holland  his  miftrefs ;  yet  his  accufers 
could  difeover  no  greater  crime  than  his  having 
faid  that  the  king  Mas  fickly,  and  could  not  hold 
out  long,  and  that  the  kingdom,  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  religious  opinions,  was  likely  to  fall  into 
disorders.  Elenry  well  knew  that  all  the  accufa-. 
tions  he  could  alledge  againft  him,  M'ould  not  be 
fufficient  to  find  him  guilty  in  a  trial  before  his 
peers.  He  therefore  ordered  a  bill  of  attainder  to 
be  preferred  againft  him,  and  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  without  evidence,  or  being 
heard  in  his  own  defence.  Cranmerhad  for  many 
years  been  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  received 
many  injuries  from  the  duke;  yet  he  refufed  to 
have  any  fhare  in  a  tranfaction,  which  reflected, 
difgrace  on  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  When 
therefore  he  was  informed,  that  the  commons  had 
paffed  the  bill,  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon, 
appearing  no  more  at  court,  till  he  was  fent  for  to 
affift  the  king  in  his  laft  moments. 

I  Thefe  now  approached  with  hafty  fteps.  The 
hour  of  his  difl’olution  was  at  hand ;  but  Henry 
was  become  fo  fro  ward,  that  no  perfon  had  courage 
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to  inform  him  of  his  dangerous  fituation ;  and  as 
fome,  during  this  reign,  had  fuffered  the  punifh- 
ment  of  traitors  for  foretelling  his  death,  all  were 
afraid,  left,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  rage,  he  fhould, 
on  this  pretence,  inflidt  death  on  the  author  of 
fuch  friendly  intelligence.  At  length.  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  ventured  to  inform  him  of  the  fatal  fecret 
and  to  exhort  him  to  prepare  for  his  difTolution! 
The  king  heard  him  with  patience,-  exprelfed  his 
relignatioii;  and  delired  that  Cranmer  might  be 
lent  for;  but  before  the  archbifhop  arrived  he 
was  fpeechlefs,  though  he  retained  his  fenfes.  The 
prelate  delired  him  to  give  a  iign  of  his  dying  in 
the  faith  of  Chrift;  on  which  he  fqucezed  his 
hand  with  great  fervency,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
pired,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  in  the 
fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of 
his  reign.  When  he  was  taken  ill,  fearing  left 
Norfolk  Ihould  efcape  him,  he  fent  to  defire  the 
commons  to  haften  the  bill :  they  obeyed  ;  and 
the  king  having  affixed  the  royal  affent  to’it  by 
commiffion,  iffued  his  mandate  for  execution  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  ;  but 
news  arriving  at  the  Tower  that  Henry  had  expired 
that  night,  the  lieutenant  deferred  obeying  the 
warrant ;  and  the  council  thought  it  not  advifeable 
to  begin  a  new  reign  with  the  death  of  the  greateft 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  efpecially  as  his  fen- 
tence  was  confidered  both  as  tyrannical  and  un- 
juft- 

Near  a  month  before  his  deceafe,  Henry  had 
made  his  will,  in  which,  purfuant  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  he  fettled  the  fucceffion  upon  prince 
Edward  and  his  iffue ;  then  to  the  lady  Mary  ;  and 
next  to  the  lady  Elizabeth;  but  with  this  condition, 
that  the  two  princeftes  fhould  not  marry  without 
confent  of  the  council  he  had  appointed  for  the 
government  of  his  minor  fon,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  title  to  the  crown.  After  his  own 
children,  he  fettled  the  fucceffion  on  Frances 
Brandon,  daughter  to  his  lifter  the  queen  of  France, 
by  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  then  on  Eleanor 
Brandon,  the  younger  filler  of  Frances  ;  thus 
paffing  over  the  pofterity  of  his  deleft  filler  the 
queen  ol  Scotland.  By  another  claufe,  he  named 
the  following  lixteen  executors ;  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  ;  the  lord  chancellor  ;  the  earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  uncle  to  young  Edward;  the  lord  St.  John; 
the  lord  Ruffel  ;  the  lord  vifeount  Lille ;  Cuthbert 
Tunftal,  biffiop  of  Durham  ;  Sir  Anthony  Brown  - 
Sir  Edward  Montague  ;  the  chief  jullice  Bromley- 
Sir  William  Paget  ;  Sir  Anthony  Denny  ;  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herbert;  Sir  Edward  Watton,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Dr.  Watton.  Io  the  lords,  appointed  his 
executors,  he  left  five  hundred  marks,  and  to  the 
commoners  three  hundred;  and  enjoined  them  to 
difeharge  all  his  debts.  He  made'  the  prince  of 
Wales  heir  to  all  his  moveables  ;  but  llriclly 
charged  him  to  be  fubjetfl  to  the  advice  and  control 
of  his  council,  till  he  Ihould  be  eighteen  years  of 
agv.  He  left  three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  to 
each  of  his  daughters,  with  ten  thoufand  pounds 
addition,  as  their  whole  fortune,  if  his  executors 
thought  proper.  To  the  queen  he  left  three  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  in  plate  and  jewels,  and  a  thoufand 
pounds  in  money.  Another  claufe  of  his  will 
fuggefted,  that  he  was  far  from  being  fettled  with 
regard  to  his  notions  in  religion  ;  feeinw  he  left  a 
lum  lor  malfes  to  be  faid  for  delivering  his  foul 
from  purgatory,  though  he  had  deftroyed  every 
mftitution  his  anceftors  and  others  had  eftablifhed 
for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  their  fouls  ;  and  though 
in  all  the  articles  of  faith  he  had  publiffied  durino- 
his  latter  years,  he  had  left  the  dodlrine  of  there 
being  fuch  a  place  as  purgatory  doubtful.  By  his 
firll  wife,  Catharine  of  Spain,'  he  had  two  fons 
and  one  daughter;  namely,  Henry,  born  January 
the  fir  it,  15  1 1,  and  who  died  on  the  twenty-fevenrh 


of  February  following;  and  another  fon,  who  died 
loon  alter  his  birth.  His  daughter  was  Mary 
who  afeended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
1  other  Edward.  By  his  fecond  wife,  Anne 
oleyn,  he  had  the  famous  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  male  child  Hill  born.  By  his  third  wife  fane 
Seymour,  he  had  a  fon,  named  Edward,  wh’ofuc- 
ceeded  him  immediately  in  the  throne.  By  his 
three  wives,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Catharine  Howard 
and  Catharine  Parr,  he  had  no  iffiue.  By  Elizabeth’ 
widow  of  Gilbert  Taillebois,  he  had  a  natural  fon’ 
named  Henry  Fitzroy,  created  duke  of  Richmond 
and  Somerfct,  and  afterwards  made  lord  lieutenant 
ol  Ireland,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 


age 


During  this  reign,  the  only  expedient  employed 
to  fupport  the  military  fpirit,  was  the  revival  and 
extenfion  ol  fome  old  laws  for  the  encouragement 
ol  archery  ;  but  the  countenance  given  to  letters 
,  y  Den ry  and  his  minifters,  contributed  to  render 
learning  fafhionable  in  England ;  and  Erafmus 
mentions,  with  great  fatisfaciion,  the  regard  paid 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  men  of  knowledge. 
Ihe  king  himfelf  having  a  tafle  for  letters  he 
encouraged  the  fame  in  others,  and  founded  TrL 
^college  *n  Cambridge.  Wolfey  founded  Chrift- 
chuich  in  Oxford,  which  he  intended  to  call  Car¬ 
dinal-college:  but  upon  his  fall,  before  he  had 
entirely  finifhed  his  fcheme,  all  the  revenues  were 
lerzed  by  the  king;  and  this  violence  is  faid  to  have 
given  that  minifter  greater  concern  than  all  his 
other  misfortunes.  Henry,  however,  afterwards 
reitored  its  revenues,  and  only  changed  its  name. 

In  this  reign,  attempts  were  made  to  fix  the 
wages  of  artificers :  luxury  in  apparel  was  prohi¬ 
bited  by  repeated  ftatutes  ;  and  fome  of  the  kind's 
minifters  were  empowered  to  fix  the  prices  °o f 
poultry,  cheefe,  and  butter ;  as  alfo  thofe  of  beef 
veal,  pork,  and  mutton.  Beef  and  pork  were 
ordered  to  be  fold  at  a  half-penny  a  pound,  and 
veal  at  near  three  farthings,  the  money  of  that  awe. 
In  1544,  an  acre  or  good  land  in  Cambridgeftnre 
let  at  a  Ihilling,  which  is  about  eighteen-pence  of 
our  prefent  money. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign,  that  either 
lallads,  turnips,  carrots,  or  other  edible  roots,  were 
produced  in  England,  all  thefe  vegetables  beinw 
formerly  imported  from  Flanders  and  Holland! 
vy  hen  queen  Catharine  wanted  a  fallad,  fhe  was 
obliged  to  fend  a  meftenger  thither  on  purpofe 
1  he  planting  of  hops,  and  the  ufe  of  them  were 
introduced  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of 
this  reign.  ° 

In  1546  a  law  was  made  for  fixing  the  intereftof 
money  at  ten  per  cent,  which  was  the  firfl  legal 
intereft  known  in  England.  All  loans  of  that 
nature  were  formerly  confidered  as  ufurious.  The 
intereft  of  money  was,  in  the  preamble  of  this 
act,  treated  as  illegal  and  criminal;  and  the  pre¬ 
judices  againft  it  werefo  flrong,  that  in  the'follow- 
mg  reign  the  law  allowing  intereft  w^as  repealed. 

At  this  time,  the  Englifh  artificers  in  general 
were  much  furpaffed  in  dexterity,  induflry,  and 
frugality,  by  foreigners :  hence  arofe  violent  ani- 
molities  ;  the  former  complaining,  that  all  their 
cuftomers  left  them,  and  went  to  foreiwn  tradef- 
men.  In  1517,  the  Englifh  artificers  beinw  moved 
by  the  feditious  fermons  of  one  Dr.  Bele;°and  the 
artifices  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,  railed  an  infur- 
lection  in  London,  in  which  the  apprentices  and 
others  began  by  breaking  open  the  prifons,  where 
lome  perfons  were  confined  for  infulting  foreigners,  ' 
Ihey  then  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Meutas,  a  : 
1  renchman,  where  they  killed  fome  of  his  fervants 
and  plundered  his  gc ods.  Neither  the  mayor,  nor 
bir  ihomas  More,  fo  greatly  refpeded  in  the 
city,  were  able  to  appeafe  them :  they  even  • 
threatened  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  obliged  to 
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fortify  his  houfe.  Tired  at  lafl  with  thefe  diforders, 
they  difperfed,  when  fome  of  them  were  feized  by 
the  earls  of  Shrewibury  and  Surrey.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  was  then  iflued,  that  women  fliould  not  meet 
together  to  babble  and  talk  ;  and  that  all  men 
lliould  keep  their  wives  in  their  houfes.  The  next 
day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  entered  the  city  at  the 
head  of  thirteen  hundred  armed  men,  and  enquir¬ 
ed  into  the  tumult ;  on  which  Bele,  Lincoln,  and 
feveral  others,  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  con¬ 
demned  for  treafon.  Lincoln,  and  thirteen  others, 
were  executed ;  and  the  other  criminals,  amount¬ 
ing  to  four  hundred,  were  brought  before  the  king, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks ;  when  falling  on  their 
knees,  they  cried  for  mercy,  whereupon  Henry 
difmiffed  them  without  farther  punilliment. 

Readers, 

As  we  are  now  treating  of  miscellaneous  arti¬ 
cles,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  return  you  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  attention  and  encouragement 
you  have  obligingly  afforded  us  hitherto.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  work,  the  writer  has  endeavoured 
without  intentionally  offending  either  the  members 
of  his  own,  or  any  other  communion,  ffate  parti¬ 
sans,  and  Sectaries  of  different  denominations,  to 
relate  every  fad;  w  ith  juftice,  clearnefs,  and  preci- 
lion.  It  has  been  his  earned  defire,  that  in  every 
page,  truth  lhould  guide  his  pen,  and  impartiality 
dictate  to  his  heart.  His  abilities  may  not  be  fo 
Splendid  as  lome  of  his  predeceflors,  w  ho  have  tra¬ 
velled  the  fame  road  before  him,  but  for  integrity, 
combined  with  indefatigable  induftry,  he  will  not 
give  place  to  any  one.  He  has  affiduoufly  endea¬ 
voured  to  merit  your  approbation,  and  it  is  natural 
for  him  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  has  not  wholly  la¬ 
boured  in  vain.  If  a  love  of  fame  is  a  univerfal 
paffion,  de  does  not  wifh  to  be  Angular ;  but  he  de¬ 
fires  only  an  honourable  reputation,  which  is  the 
main  fpring  of  human  adion.  In  the  courfe  of 
reading,  you  have  doubtlefs  met  with  feveral  parti¬ 
culars,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  performance 
of  the  like  kind;  and  to  render  this  hiftory  agree¬ 
able  to  his  public  profeffions,  a  New  and  Complete 
Work,  asalfo  iff  ill  more  to  gain  your  good  opinion, 
he  propofes  at  the  clofe  of  this  and  fome  fucceeding 
reigns,  to  prefent  you  with  the  lives  of  our  molt 
eminent  reformers;  or  memoirs  of  thofe  great  cha¬ 
racters  who  were  the  chief  inftruments  of  delivering 
the  church  of  England  from  its  dependence  on  the 
church  of  Rome.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  life  of 
Thomas  Cromwell. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  'Thomas  Cromwell ,  earl  of  EJJex , 
and  knight  of  the  garter. 

THOMAS,  Lord  CROMWELL,  was  an  emi- 
mqnt  friend  and  fupporter  of  archbilhop  Cranmer  ; 
a  principal  inftrument  in  the  reformation,  and  a 
lively  example  of  the  inftability  of  all  worldly 
grandeur,  which  flourifhes  to  day  like  a  blooming 
flower,to  morrow  is  cut  down  and  deftroyed,  and 
all  its  fair  beauty  is  known  no  more. 

His  father  was  a  blacksmith  at  Putney ;  and  of 
confequence  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  ot  bellowing  any  extraordinary  education  upon 
him.  He  improved  however  what  he  had  ;  and 
having  attained  to  the  (kill  of  writing  and  reading, 
and  to  fome  fmall  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
(w  hich  indeed  was  the  ftandard  learning  of  thofe 
times)  he  determined  when  he  grew  up,  to  travel ; 
and  accordingly  went  abroad,  though  in  what  capa¬ 
city,  or  at  whofe  expence,  we  know  not;  he  re¬ 
ceived  great  advantage  in  his  travels,  gaining  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  feveral  modern  languages, 
"but  alfo  of  mankind  ;  and  at  length  was  retained  at 
Antwerp,  by  the  Englifh  merchants  there,  as  the 
clerk  or  Secretary  to  their  factory. 


But  an  opportunity  prefenting  itfelf  of  vifiting 
Rome,  he  relinquifhed  his  office  and  readily  ern^ 
braced  it.  The  church  of  St.  Botolph,  at  Bofton 
in  Lincolnfhire,  had  at  that  time  a  famous  gild  of 
the  Virgin,  to  which  feveral  popes  had  granted 
large  indulgences,  which  were  then  highly  valued, 
and  very  beneficial  to  the  holy  Society;  Defirdus 
of  having  them  renewed  by  the  then  pope  Julius  II. 
they  difpatched  two  perfons,  with  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money  to  Rome,  to  procure  this  renewal. 
Thefe  men  met  with  Cromwell  at  Antwerp ;  and 
finding  him  well  fitted  to  folicit  the  caufe,  to  which 
they  conceived  themfelves  unequal,  they  perfuaded 
him  to  go  along  with  them.  Accordingly  he 
went  and  was  of  Angular  Service  to  them.  For 
finding,  that  the  readied:  way  to  the  pope’s  favour 
was  by  courting  his  appetite,  he  prefented  him  with 
fome  fine  difhes  of  Englifh  jelly,  which  was  then 
unknownat  Rome;  which  fo  delighted  the  tafte  of 
his  holinefs,  that,  commanding  them  to  teach  his 
cooks  the  method  of  making  this  jelly,  he  readily 
granted  Cromwell  and  his  Lincolnfhire  friends  the 
pardons  and  indulgcncies  they  came  to  requeft. 

Cromwell  had,  at  this  time,  very  little  regard  for 
religion,  as  he  fifed  frequently  to  confefs  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  days,  with  regret,  to  his  worthy  friend  Cran¬ 
mer.  His  life  was  bufy  and  wild  ;  he  Served  as  a 
Soldier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  at  the 
Sacking  of  Rome;  and  at  Bologne  he  afliffed  John 
Ruffel,  afterwards  earl  of  Bedford,  in  making  his 
efcape,  when  he  had  like  to  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  writings  of 
Erafmus,  however,  then  madefo  much  noife  in  the 
world,  that  they  drew  the  attention  of  Cromwell ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  inffance  of  his  memory  and 
induffry,  that  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Rome,  he 
learned  by  heart  the  whole  New  Teftament  of  that 
writer’s  tranllation  ;  which  probably  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  proteftant  and  reforming  Spirit, 
whereby  he  fo  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf  after¬ 
wards. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  from  his  travels,  he 
was  taken  into  the  family  and  Service  of  cardinal 
Wolfey,  who  at  that  time  ruled  defpotic  in  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  king  Henry.  Cromwell’s  fidelity  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  cardinal’s  highefteem  ;  he  made 
him  his  Solicitor,  and  affigned  him  the  chief  Care  of 
thofe  buildings  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich,  which  he 
was  ere&ingfor  the  Service  of  know  ledge. 

Wolfey  falling  foon  after  into  difgrace  with  the 
king,  Cromwell  fliewed  the  integrity  and  gratitude 
of  his  foul,  by  ufing  every  effort  to  procure  his  re¬ 
storation  ;  and  when  articles  of  high  treafon  were 
fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  which 
Cromwell  was  then  a  member,  he  defended  the  car¬ 
dinal  with  fo  much  eloquence  and  understanding, 
that  no  treafon  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Thus 
he  procured  great  reputation,  and  his  honefty  and 
abilities  were  equally  commended. 

The  cardinal’s  houlhold  being  diffolved,  Crom¬ 
well,  recommended  by  Sir  Chriflopher  Hales,  maf- 
ter  of  the  rolls,  and  Ruffel,  earl  of  Bedford,  was 
admitted  into  the  king’s  Service  ;  though  the  king, 
from  fome  wrong  representations,  refpedling  the 
demolition  of  the  fmall  monasteries  for  Wolfey ’s 
colleges,  had  conceived  prejudices  againff  him, 
which  feveral  about  the  court  were  very  willing  to 
inflame.  However,  upon  converting  with  the 
king,  refpe&ing  thedifputes  he  then  had  with  the 
pope,  he  fo  much  approved  himfelf  to  his  majefty, 
that  he  took  him  into  the  highefl:  degree  of  favour. 
The  firft  remarkable  Service  he  did  the  king,  was 
his  preparing  the  way  for  an  abolition  of  the  pope’s 
Supremacy  in  his  realms.  Cromwell  told  him,  that 
while  the  clergy  took  the  oath,  they  then  were  ufed 
to  take,  to  the  pope,  he  was  but  an  halt  king;  con¬ 
vinced  of  which,  the  king  gave  him  his  ring,  fent 
him  to  the  convocation  then  fitting;  where  he 
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proved  to  the  bifhops,  that  they  were  all  under  a 
premunire  ;  in  that  they  had  not  only  confented  to 
the  power  legatine  of  the  cardinal,  but  becaufe  they 
had  all  fwprn  to  the  pope,  contrary  to  the  fealty  of 
their  fpvereign  lord  the  king,  and  therefore  had  for¬ 
feited  to  the  king  all  their  preferments  and  poffef- 
fions.  The  hilltops  were  confounded ;  but  upon 
his  producing  the  oath,  they  could  not  deny  it;  and 
were  content  to  buy  their  peace  by  a  prefent  to  the 
king  of  one  hundred  eighteen  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds. 

Honours  now  began  to  fall  thick  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1531,  he  was  knighted;  and  fucceffively 
promoted  from  one  great  place  to  another,  till  at 
length,  in  the  year  1539,  he  was  conftituted  earl  of 
Elfex,  and  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England.  He 
was  made  in  fuccellion  mailer  of  the  king’s  jewel- 
houfe,  and  a  privy  counfellor,  clerk  of  the  hanaper, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  principal  fecretary  of 
Hate,  and  mailer  of  the  rolls,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal, 
knight  of  the  garter,  a  baron  of  the  realm  under 
the  title  of  lord  Cromwell  of  Okeham  in  Rutland-  i 
fhire  ;  where  a  privilege,  in  memory  of  him,  re-  j 
mains  to  this  day;  the  people  claim  a  fhoc  (ora  I 
gratuity  in  its  Head)  from  the  foot  of  every  baron’s  | 
horfe  which  enters  that  town  ;  and  in  the  callle,  (of  I 
which  he  had  a  grant  from  king  Henry)  and  upon  j 
the  ca.ftle  gate,  there  are  now  many  fuperb  gilt 
horfe  fhoes,  which  have  been  given  by  different  no¬ 
blemen,  who  have  palled  through  Gkeham. 

But  the  offices  111  which  he  laboured  moll  effec-  1 
tually  for  the  fuppreffion  of  popilh  fuperllition, 
were  thofe  of  vilitor  general  of  the  monalleries 
throughout  England,  and  vicar  general  and  vicege¬ 
rent  over  all  the  fpirituaiity  under  the  king,  who  I 
Was  now,  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  the 
pope’s  fupremacy  being  abolifiied  in  England.  || 
And  under  this  high  character  Cromwell  fat  above 
thearchbiihop,  as  the  king’s  reprefentative. 

Not  elevated  by  his  power,  he  proceeded  with 
indefatigable  indullry  and  zeal  to  promote  the 
reformed  religion.  Towards  which  nothing  con¬ 
duced  more  than  the  abominable  fcenes  which  were 
dilcovered  in  the  abbies  and  monalleries,  as  well  as 
the  ridiculous  impoftures  which  were  carried  on  in 
many  of  them.  “  Had  nothing,  fays  an  hillorian, 
appeared  againft  thofe  religious  foundations,  but 
the  vice  and  profligacy  of  the  abbots,  abbefies,  j 
nuns,  and  friars,  the  people  would  have  naturally  j 
thought  that  the  inllitution,  which  was  good  in  it- 
felf,  ought  not  to  have  been  abolllhed  for  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  members,  who  might  have  been 
changed  and  reformed.  But  a  more  effectual  me-  j 
thod  was  chofen,  for  opening  the  eyes  of  the  peo-r  I 
pie,  with  refpedl  to  the  pretended  fan&ity  of  relics, 
images,  and  all  the  other  trumpery  of  fuperllition. 
The  vifitors  were  inftruded  to  examine,  and,  if 
poffible,  difcover  the  arts  by  which  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  were  infatuated ;  and  then  the  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  of  monkilh  impollure  was  deteded :  not  but 
that  the  fcandalous  vices  pradifed  in  convents  were 
likewifepublilhed,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  nation. 

T  he  impurities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  faid  j 
to  have  been  exceeded  at  Battle-abbey,  Chrifl- 
church  in  Canterbury,  and  feveral  other  convents,  j 
I  hey  found  innumerable  in  dances  of  whoredom, 
adultery,  onanilm,  and  other  unnatural  lulls  and 
beaftly  pradices  ;  with  arts  to  prevent  conception, 
and  procure  abortion,  among  the  nuns  who  were 
debauched.  With  refped  to  monkilh  idolatry  and 
deceit,  Reading  feems  to  have  been  the  repofitory 
of  the  nation :  there  the  vilitors  found  an  angel 
with  one  wing,  who  brought  over  the  head  of  the 
fpear  which  pierced  the  fide  of  Jelus  Chrift,  with 
luchan  inventory  of  other  relics,  as  filled  up  four 
iheets  of  paper.  At  St.  Edmundlbury  they  feized 
lome  of  the  coals  that  roalled  St.  Lawrence,  the 
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parings  of  St.  Edmund's  toes,  the  penknife  and 
boots  of  I  homas  a  Becket,  a  great  quantity  of  the 
real  crofs,  and  certain  relics  to  prevent  rain,  ana 
the  generation  of  weeds  among  corn.  The  houie 
of  Weft-acre  had  pawned  a  finger  of  St.  Andrew 
for  forty  pounds,  but  this  the  vifitors  did  not  think 
proper  to  redeem.  There  was  a  crucifix  at  Bexley 
m  Kent,  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Rood  of  Grace,  which  had  been  long  in  reputation, 
becaufe  it  had  been  feen  to  bend  and  raifc  kfelf,  to 
lhake  the  head,  hands  and  feet,  to  roll  the  eyes,  and 
move  the  lips.  This  puppet  being  brought  to 
London,  (by  the  order  of  lord  Cromwell*)  was 
broke  in  pieces,  in  light  of  the  people,  at  St.  Paul’s- 
crofs,  where,  with  their  own  eyes,  they  faw  the 
fprings  by  which  it  had  been  actuated.”— -Thefe, 
and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  of  monkilh  delufion* 
were  difcovered,  which  ferved  greatly  to  fupport 
the  friends  of  the  reformation,  and  to  difparaee  the 
popilh  caufe. 

Cromwell  however  did  not  think  it  fufficient  to 
reft  in  a  demolition  of  popery  ;  he  ufed  every  pro¬ 
per  endeavour  to  fpread  real  knowledge,  and  to 
diftufe  the  facred  light  of  pure  inftrudion  through 
the  nation.  Favoured  by  Anne  Boleyn,cand  alfilled 
by  Cranmer,  this  great  man  procured  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  branches  of  true  religion  to  be 
printed  and  difperfed ;  enjoined  refid e nee  upon  the 
cIergy  i  gave  them  orders  to  preach  no  more  upon 
the  abfurdities  of  popilh  fupcrftftion,  but  upon  the 
fubftantial  duties  olAhnllianity ;  he  ad vi fed  them 
to  exhort  the  people  to  teach  their  children  the 
great  effentials  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  the  creed,  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  the  commandments,  &c.  in  their 
mother  tongue:  and,  as  the  moll  important  work  of 
all,  he  not  only  procured  a  tranfiation  to  be  made 
of  the  feriptures  into  the  Englifn  language,  but  aifo 
enjoined  every  parifin  to  purqhafe  one  copy  of  the 
largeft  fort,  that  it  might  be  conllantly  read  in  the 
churches,  i  his  was/  the  death-blow  of  popery,  as 
reformation  owes  its  life  and  continuance  to  thepe- 
rufal  of  the  holy  feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

While  he  was  thus  active  in  promoting  true  and 
found  religion,  free  from  the  foppery  of  image- 
worlhip,  and  unpolluted  with  the  falfe  dependencies 
of  pardons,  bulls,  makes,  &c.  he  carried  his  fa¬ 
culties  fo  meekly,  Ihevved  at  once  fo  great  and  fo 
humble  a  mind,  and  let  fo  great  an  example  of 
Chriftian  virtue,  that  the  bulinefs  of  reformation 
fio.uri Ihed  happily  under  his  hands.  Two  hundred 
poor  people  were  every  day  ferved  at  the  door  of 
his  ho ufe  in  Throgmorton-'ftreet,  with  bread,  meat, 
and  drink,  fufficient  for  them.  And  his  grateful  re¬ 
membrance,  and  remuneration  of  fome  old  friends, 
who  had  ferved  him  in  his  low  eftate,  gained  him 
a  general  efteem. 

Amongft  the  reft,  his  kindnefs  to  Frefcobajd,  a 
Florentine  merchant,  mull  not  be  omitted,  who  had 
relieved  Cromwell  in  Italy,  when  he  was  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Frefcobald  himfelf  being  after¬ 
wards  brought  low,  came  to  England  to  recover  ■' 
fome  debts,  where  the  lord  Cromwell  finding  him 
out,  not  only  affifted  him  in  recovering  his^dues, 
not  only  paid  him  back  what  he  lent  him  in  Italy, 
but  aifo  made  him  a  prefent  of  fixteen  hundred 
ducats  more.  And  now  that  we  are  upon  this  fub- 
jed,  we  cannot  pafs  by  his  gratitude  to  a  poor  wo¬ 
man  that  kept  a  victualiing-houfe  at  Hounflow, 
with  whom  Cromwell,  in  the  days  of  his  low  efiate, 
contracted  a  debt  (mighty  to  her)  of  forty  fhiilings* 
which  he  remembered,  and  repayed  as  foon  as  lie 
was  able,  and  fettled  a  penfion  of  four  pounds  a 
year,  (a  confiderable  fum  in  thofe  times)  with  the 
allowance  of  clothing,  as  long  as  fhe  lived.  Many 
other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  are  related.  fc  In¬ 
finite  almofi,  fays  a  writer  of  his  life;  were  the  pri¬ 
vate  benefits  which  he  did,  in  helping  poor  pious 
men  and  women  out  of  trouble  and  great  difirefTes'. 

Yea, 
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Yea,  his  whole  life  was  full  of  fuch  examples;  being  I 
a  man  ordained  of  God  to  do  good  to  many,  efpe-  I 
daily  to  deliver  fuch  as  were  in  danger  of  perfecu-  8 
tion  for  the  fake  of  religion.”  I 

But  his  virtues  were  no  fecurity  again  ft  the  ma-  8 
lice  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  His  low  birth  ren-  g 
dcred  him  offenfive  to  the  nobility:  his  zeal  for  the  1 
reformation,  to  Stephen  Gardiner,  and  the  Roman  1 
catholics  ;  lome  unpopular  ifeps  had  irritated  the  3 
nation  ;  and  the  wife  he  had  procured  for  king  jj 
Henry  from  Germany,  Anne  of  Cleves,  not  plcafing  S  1 
the  king,  he  began  to  lofe  ground  :  add  to  this,  that  | 
the  monarch’s  amorous  eye  was  call  upon  another 
lady,  wnofc  family  were  no  friends  to  Cromwell. 

In  (hort,  the  virulence  of  his  enemies  prevailed  ; 
and  though  he  was  fatisfied  that  he  was  too  great 
to  Hand  long,  yet  he  was  arrefted  at  the  council- 
table,  in.  confequence  of  feveral  high  accufations 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  he  leal!  fufpected  it, 
and  was  lent  to  the  Tower. 

tie  had  the  common  fate  of  all  difgraced  fa¬ 
vourites;  his Hummer  friends  forfook,  his  ene¬ 
mies  intuited  him.  Archbifhop  Cranmer  only  re-  I 
tained  Hi II  fo  much  of  his  former  fimplicity,  that  he  i 
could  not  learn  thefe  court  arts ;  and  therefore  the  g 
next  day  he  wrote  earneftly  to  the  king  concerning  a 
him;  in  his  letter  he  fays — “  Who  cannot  be  for- 
rowful  and  amazed,  that  he  fhould  be  a  traitor 
again  ft  your  majefty  ?  he  who  was  fo  advanced  by 
your  majefty  ?  he  whofe  furety  was  only  by  your 
majefty  ?  he  v  I10  ftudied  always  to  fet  forward  what- 
foeverwas  your  majefty ’s  will  and  pleafure  ?  he  that 
cared  for  no  man’s  difpleafure  to  ferve  your  ma- 
jefty  ?  he  that  was  fuch  a  fervant,  in  my  judgment, 
in  wifdom,  diligence,  faithfulnefs,  and  experience, 
that  no  prince  in  this  realm  ever  had  ?  he  that  was 
fo  vigilant  to  preferve  your  majefty  from  all  trea- 
fons,  that  few  could  be  fo  fecretly  conceived,  but 
he  detected  the  fame  in  the  beginning  ?  If  the  noble 
princes  of  happy  memory,  king  John,  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  II.  had  had  fuch  a  counfellor  about 
them,  I  fuppofe  they  would  never  have  been  fo 
traiteroufly  abandoned  and  overthrown,  as  thefe 
good  princes  were.”  _  1 

But  all  this  availed  not ;  his  enemies  were  deter-  g 
mined  to  deftroy  him,  and  fearing  his  eloquence  | 
and  abilities,  they  would  not  allow  him  a  fair  trial  I 
by  his  peers,  but  convi&ed  him  of  herefyand  trea-  1 
fon,  he  was  condemned  unheard,  and  upon  the  au-  | 
thority  of  a  bill  which  he  had  unhappily  promoted  I 
himlelf.  He  wrote  to  the  king  in  the  moft  pathetic  | 
terms : — <l  Wher’  I  have  bene  accufyd,  fays  he  in  his  I 
letter,  to  your  Mageftycof  treafon.  To  that  I  fay,  I  f 
never inallemylyfe though twyllingly todo that thyng  | 
that  myght  or  fliolde  difpleafe  your  mageftye ;  and  | 
much  lefts  to  do  or  fay  that  thyng  which  of  itfelf  is  fo  | 
high  and  abominable  offence;  as  God  knowyth,  who  I 
I  doubt  not  lhall  reveal  the  trewthe  to  your  highnefs.  g 1 
Myne  accufers  your  grace  knowyth,  God  forgive  1 1 
them:  for,  as  I  ever  had  love  to  your  honour,  perfon,  j  | 
lyfe,  profperitye,  helthe,  welthe,  joy,  and  comfort;  | 
and  alfo  to  your  moft  dere  and  moft  entyerly  belovyd  !  S 
(one,  the  prynce  his  grace,  and  your  proceedyngs:  | 
God  fo  nelpe  me  in  this  myne  adverfitie,  and  1 g 
conftbund  me  yf  ever  I  thought  the  contrary. 
What  labours,  paynes,  and  travailes  I  have  taken, 
according  to  my  moft  bounden  dutye,  God  alfo 
knowyth:  for,  yf  it  were  in  my  powder,  (as  it  is  in 
God’s)  to  make  your  mageftye  to  live  ever  young 
and  profperous,  God  knowyth  I  wolde;  if  it  hadde 
bene,  or  were  in  my  power  to  make  yow  fo  ryche, 
as  ye  myght  enrych  ah  men,  God  helpe  me,  as  I 
wolde  do  hit.  If  it  hadde  bene,  or  were  in  my' 
power  to  make  your  mageftye  fo  puyffant,  as  alle 
the  world  fholde  be  cqmpellyd  to  obey  yow,  Thrift 
he  knowyth  I  wolde ;  for  fo  am  I  of  all  othyr  moft 
bounde  ;  for  ypur  mageftye  hath  bene  the  moft 
bountiful  prynce  to  me,  that  ever  was  kyng  to  his 
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fubjedts  :  ye,  and  more  like  a  dere  father  (your  ma- 
jeftye  not  offendyed)  than  a  mafter.  Such  hath 
bene  your  moft  grave  and  godly  counfayle  towards 
me,  at  fundry  tymes.  In  that  I  offendid  I  ax  yowr 
mercy.  Should  I  now,  for  fuch  exceeding  good- 
nefs,  benygnyte,  liberalitie,  and  bounty,  be  your 
traytor,  nay  then  thegreateft  paynes  were  too  little 
for  me.  Should  any  faccyon,  or  any  affeccyon  to 
any  point  make  me  a  traytor  to  yourmajeftye,  then 
all  the  devyls  in  hell  confound  me,  and  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  God  light  upon  me ;  yf  I  fholde  once 
have  thought  yt,  moft  gracious  fovereign  lord. 

- "  Sir,  as  to  your  common  welthe,  i  have 

aftyr  my  wytte,  power  and  knowledge,  travayled 
therein,  havyng  had  no  refpedt  to  perfons  (your 
mageftye  only  except)  and  my  dewtye  to  the  fame; 
but  that  I  have  don  any  injuftice,  or  wrong  wylfully 
I  truft  God  fhall  bere  my  witnes,  and  the  world  not 
able  juftly  toaccufe  me.- -  ' 

~ — “  Neverthelefs,  Sir,  I  have  medelyd  in  fo 
many  matyers,  under  your  highnes,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  anfwer  them  all.  But  one  thyng-  I  am  well 
allured  of ;  that  wyllingly  and  wyttingly  I  have  not 
had  wille  to  offend  your  highnes  :  but  hard  it  rs 
for  me,  or  any  other,  medelyng,  as  I  have  done,  to 
live  under  your  grace,  and  your  laws,  but  we  mull 
daylie  offend.” — After  which  he  proceeds  to  el'ear 
himfelf  of  fomeparticular  matters  laid  to  his  charge. 
And  concludes  the  whole  in  thefe  words. 

“  Wryten  with  the  quaking  hand,  and  moft  fer- 
rowful  heart  of  your  forrowful  fubject,  and  moft 
humble  fervant  and  pryfoner,  this  Saturday,  at  your 
Tower  of  London.” 

In  another  letter  to  the  king  he  concludes  with 

thefe  words  : - “  befeeching  moft  humbly  ^our 

grace  to  pardon  this  my  rude  writing,  and  to  con- 
lider  that  I  a  moft  woeful  prifoner,  ready  to  take  the 
death,  when  it  lhall  pleafe  God  and  your  majefty  ; 
and  yet  the  frail  flefli  inciteth  me  continually  to  call 
to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  grace  for  mine  of¬ 
fences,  and  thus  Chriftfave,  preferve,  and  keep  you. 

"  Written  at  the  Tower  this  Wednefday,  the  laft 
of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand, 
of  your  highnefs’s  moft  heavy  and  moft  miferable 
prifoner,  and  poor  Have, 

,T.  C. 

rc  Moft  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy, 
mercy,  mercy.” 

The  king  was  fo  much  moved  with  this  letter, 
that  he  caufed  it  to  be  read  three  times.  But  the 
charms  of  Catharine  Howard,  the  malice  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Gardiner,  bilhop  of  Wmchefter, 
the  fworn  enemy  of  all  the  reformed,  prevailed  ! 
and  after  fix  weeks  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  a 
warrant  was  lent  for  his  execution  on  Tower-hill. 

When  he  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  his  affcdlion 
for  his  fon  made  him  cautious  in  what  he  delivered, 
aild  lefs  careful  toaffert  his  own  innocence.  “  I  am 
come  hither  to  die,  faid  he,  and  not  to  purge  myfelf, 
as  maie  happen  fome  thynke,  that  I  will,  for  if  I . 
fhould  do  1  o,  I  wera  very  wretch  and  mifer ;  I  am 
by  the  lawe  condemned  to  dye,  and  thanke  my 
Lord  God  that  hath  appointed  me  thys  d®  h  for 
myne  offence :  for  ft  thence  the  time,  that  I  had 
yeres  of  diferetion,  I  have  lived  a  finner,  and 
offended  my  Lord  God,  for  the  which  I  afke  him 
hartely  forgevenefs.  And  it  is  not  unknoune  to 
many  of  you,  that  I  have  bene  a  great  traveler  in 
this  worlde,  and  beyng  but  of  a  bafe  degree,  was 
called  to  high  eftate;  and  now  I  have  offended 
my  prince,  for  the  which  I  afke  him  hartely  for- 
givenefs,  and  befeche  you  all  to  praie  to  God  with 
me,  that  he  will  forgeve  me.  O  Father  forgeve 
me,  O  Son  forgeve  me,  O  Holy  Ghoft  forgeve 
me,  O  three  perfons  in  one  God  forgeve  me,  &c. 
After  this  kneeling  down  he  went  on  with  a  prayer, 
which  we  will  give  at  length,  as  it  fully  fhews  his 
religious  fentiments.—"  O  Lord  Jefus,  which  art 
4  H  the 
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the  only  health  of  all  tnen  living,  and  the  everlaft¬ 
ing  life  of  them  which  die  in  thee  :  I,  wretched  tin¬ 
ner,  to  fubmit  myfelf  wholly  to  thy  bleffed  will, 
and  being  fure  that  that  thing  cannot  perifli  which 
is  committed  to  thy  mercy  :  willingly  now  I  leave 
this  frail  and  wicked  flefti,  in  fure  hope,  that  thou 
wilt  in  better  wife  reftore  it  unto  me  again  at  the 
lad;  day,  in  the  refurrebtion  of  the  juft:  I  befeech 
thee,  moft  merciful  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  that  thou 
wilt,  by  thy  grace,  make  ftrong  my  foul  again  ft  all 
temptations,  and  defend  me  with  the  buckler  of  thy 
mercy,  againft  all  the  aflaults  of  the  devil.  I  fee 
and  know,  that  there  is  in  myfelf  no  hope  of  falva- 
tion,  but  all  my  confidence,  hope,  and  truft  is  in  thy 
moft  merciful  goodnefs;  I  have  no  merits,  nor  good 
works  that  I  may  alledge  before  thee  ;  of  fins  and 
evil  works,  alas,  I  fee  a  great  heap  ;  but  yet, 
through  thy  mercy,  I  truft  to  be  in  the  number  of 
them,  to  whom  thou  wilt  not  impute  their  fins,  but 
will  take  and  accept  me  for  righteous  and  juft,  and 
make  me  an  inheritor  of  thine  everlafting  kingdom. 
Thou,  merciful  Lord,  was  born  for  my  fake  ;  didft 
fuffer  hunger  and  thirft  for  my  fake;  didft  teach, 
pray,  and  faft  for  my  fake  ;  all  thy  holy  actions  and 
works,  thou  wroughteft  for  my  fake;  thou  fufferedft 
moft  grievous  pains  and  torments  for  my  fake  ; 
finally,  thou  gaveft  thy  moft  precious  blood  to  be 
fhed  upon  the  crofs  for  my  fake ;  now,  moft  merci¬ 
ful  Saviour,  let  all  thefe  things  profit  me,  that  thou 
haft  freely  done  for  me,  which  haft  alfo  given  thy- 
felf  for  me.  Let  thy  blood  cleanfe  and  walh  away  the 
fpots  and  foulnefs  of  my  fins:  let  thy  righteoufnefs 
hide  and  cover  my  unrighteoufnefs;  let  the  merits 
of  thy  paflion  and  blood-fhedding,  be  fatisfadtory 
for  my  fins :  give  me,  Lord,  thy  grace,  that  my  faitfi 
waver  not,  but  be  firm  and  conftant  to  the  end;  that 
my  hope  in  thy  mercy,  and  life  everlafting,  may  not 
decay;  that  love  wax  not  cold  in  me.  Finally,  that 
the  weaknefs  of  my  flefh  be  not  overcome  by  the 
fear  of  death !  Grant,  O  moft  merciful  Father,  that 
when  death  ftiall  fhut  up  the  eyes  of  my  body,  that 
the  eyes  of  my  foul  may  ftill  behold  and  look  upon 
thee,  and  when  death  hath  taken  away  the  life  of 
my  tongue,  that  my  heart  may  cry  and  fay  unto 
thee.  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  foul ; 
Lord  Jefus,  receive  my  fpirit.  Amen.” 

Having  finifhed  this  prayer,  he  addreffed  himfelf 
to  the  people,  defiring  them  “  to  praie  for  the 
kynges  grace,  that  he  may  long  live  with  you  in 
heal  the  and  profperitie.  And  after  him,  that  his 
fonne  prince  Edward  ( that  goodly  ympe)  maie  long 
reign  over  you.  And  once  again,  I  defire  you  to 
praie  for  me,  that  fo  long  as  life  remaineth  in  this 
flefhe,  I  waver  nothyng  in  my  faithe.”  After 
which  he  fubmitted  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
who  mangled  him  in  a  barbarous  and  terrible 
manner. 

“  Thus  (fays  an  able  writer)  fell  Thomas  lord 
Cromwell,  under  the  weight  of  his  fickle  and  cruel 
mailer’s  difpleafure,  Henry  VIII.  after  he  had 
ferved  him  with  great  faithfulnefs,  courage,  and  re- 
folution,  in  the  moft  hazardous,  difficult,  and  im- 
portanfundertaiings.  As  for  the  lord  Cromwell’s 
character,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  between  papifts  and 
proteftants  it  lhould  be  various.  The  firft  reprefent 
him  as  a  crafty,  cruel,  ambitions,  and  covetous 
man,  and  an  heretic,  (w  hich  contains  all  vices,  with 
them,  in  one  word);  the  latter  allure  us,  that  he 
was  a  perfon  of  great  wit  and  excellent  parts,  joined 
to  extraordinary  diligence  and  induftry :  that  his 
apprehenfion  was  quick  and  clear,  his  judgment 
methodical  and  folid,  his  memory  ftrong  and  ra¬ 
tional,  his  tongue  fluent  and  pertinent,  his  prefence 
ftately  and  obliging,  his  heart  large  and  noble,  his 
temper  patient  and  cautious,  his  correfpondence 
well  laid  and  conftant,  his  converfation  infinuating 
and  clofe  ;  none  more  dextrous  in  finding  out  the 
defigns  of  m&n  and  courts,  and  none  more  referred 


in  keeping  a  fecret.  Though  he  was  rai fed  from 
the  meaneft  condition  to  a  high  pitch  of  honour, 
he  carried  his  greatnefs  with  wonderful  temoer, 
being  noted,  in  the  exercife  of  his  places  of  judi¬ 
cature,  to  have  ufed  much  moderation,  and  in  his 
greateft  pomp  to  have  taken  notice  of,  and  been 
thankful  to  mean  perfons  of  his  old  acquaintance. 
In  his  w  hole  behaviour  he  w  as  courteous  and  affa¬ 
ble  to  all;  a  favourer  in  particular  of  the  poor  in 
their  fuits,  and  ready  to  relieve  fuch  as  were  in 
danger  of  being  opprefled  by  their  mighty  adver¬ 
saries.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  in  the 
reformation;  and  though  he  could  not  prevent  the 
promulgation,  he  flopped  the  execution,  as  far  as 
he  could,  of  the  bloody  act  of  the  fix  arnclcs'. — As 
he  was  good  abroad,  fo  was  he  alfo  at  home  ;  calling 
his  fervants  yearly  to  give  an  account  of  what  they 
had  got  under  him,  and  what  they  deiired  of  him, 
warning  them  to  improve  their  opportunities;  be- 
caufe,  he  faid,  he  was  too  great  to  ft  and  long  ;  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  as  carefully  as  for  his  own  fon,  by 
his  purfe  and  credit,  thru  they  might  live  as  hand- 
fomely  when  he  wras  dead,  as  they  did  when  he  was 
alive*  In  a  word,  we  are  allured,  that  for  piety 
towards  God,  fidelity  to  his  king,  prudence  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  gratitude  to  his  bene¬ 
factors,  dutifulnefs,  charity  and  benevolence,  there 
was  not  any  one  then  fuperior  to  him  in  England.’’ 
— And  it  deferves  to  be  remembered,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred^  more  men  of  integrity  and  abilities,  both 
eccldialtics  and  laymen,  than  any  one  of  his  pre- 
deceffors  .in  pow er  had  ever  done.  Reader,  admire 
and  imitate  his  great  example. 

His  monument  bore  the  following  infeription  ; 

Cromwell,  furnamed  the  Great, 

Whom  Wolfey  firft:  raifed 
From  the  forge,  to  eminent  good  fortunes; 

Whom  Henry  the  eighth  ufed  as  his  inftrument 
To  fupprefs  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  and  to  diffolve 
religious  ftrudures ; 

Whom  he  advanced  to  the  bigheft  pitch  of  honour 
and  authority ; 

Whom  he  caft  down  fuddenly,  and  bereft  both  of 
life  and  dignities ; 

Lies  here  interred. 

Char  after  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

4  Lord  Herbert  has  juffly  remarked,  that  the 
hiftory  of  this  prince  is  his  belt  character  and  de- 
feription.  Indeed  his  conduct  was  fo  different  in 
the  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  he  was  fo  fre¬ 
quently  inconliftent  with  himfelf,  that  to  give  an 
accurate  fummary  of  leading  qualities,  w  hich  con- 
ftitute  a  character,  is  a  very  difficult  talk.  In  his 
youth  he  was  fincere,  open,  gallant,  and  liberal ;  in 
his  more  advanced  years,  he  became  rapacious,  ar¬ 
bitrary,  froward,  fretful,  and  fo  wrantonly  cruel,  that 
he  feemed  to  delight  in  the  blood  of  his  fubjeCts. 
His  exterior  qualities  were  fit  to  captivate  the 
multitude,  being  handfome  in  his  perfon  ;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  grew  very  corpulent. 
The  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign 
princes,  is  a  circumftance  which  entitles  him  in 
fome  degree  to  the  name  of  a  great  prince  ;  w  hile 
the  tyranny,  the  barbarity,  and  abfolute  power  he 
maintained  at  home,  will  not  admit  of  his  being 
termed  a  good  one.  A  lift  of  his  vices  would  con¬ 
tain  many  of  thofe  that  are  molt  difhonourable  to 
human  nature;  fuch  as  injuftice,  crueltv,  pride, 
arrogance,  obftinacy,  profuiion,  rapacity,  prefump- 
tion,  caprice,  and  pedantic  bigotry  :  by  which  he 
was  rendered  a  dupe  to  the  flattery  of  his  own 
courtiers,  and,  at  times,  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
princes.  In  his  earlier  years,  when  he  had  no  hopes 
ofafeending  the  throne,  he  applied  to  his  ftudies 
with  great  fuccefs,  making  a  conftderabk*  profi¬ 
ciency  both  in  phjlofophy  and  divinity:  yet  his 
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ftock  of.  knowledge  was  of  little  fervice  to  himfelf, 
and  much  lcls  to  his  people.  He  afcended  the 
throne,  efteemed  for  his  affability,  and  generofity, 
but  thefe  qualities  degenerated  gradually,  into  mol 
rofenefs  and  an  infatiable  avarice  ;  to  which  he  fa- 
crificed  every  laudable  principle.  He  arrogated  to 
himfelf  a  lawlefs  dominion  over  the  reafon  of 
others,  and  fet  himfelf  upas  chief  arbiter  in  all  reli¬ 
gious  difputes.  He  wreffed  the  fupremacy  from  the 
fee  of  Rome,  rather  from  reafons  of  ffate,  private 
convenience,  and  the  impulfe  of  brutal  paffions, 
than  motives  of  right  reafon,  juftice,  and  con- 
fcience.  A  fleeing  a  fuperionty  to  human  nature, 
he  became  a  Granger  to  its  tendered  emotions,  and 
a  ilave  to  its  impetuous  paffions.  He  never  contri¬ 
buted  to  happinefs,  of  which  he  was  not  to  partake; 
if  therefore  there  are  any  traces  of  beneficence 
in  his  life,  they  arofe  not  from  a  view  of  alle¬ 
viating  the  anxieties  of  others,  but  procuring 
repofe  for  himfelf.  His  conduct,  with  refpecl  to 
religion,  ftirred  up  many  difputancs;  while  his 
bigotry  and  defpopfm  blafted  the  fruits  of  free 
enquiry.  As  he  perverted'  law  to  the  deltrudion 
of  humanity,  fo  he  efiabliihed  a  religion  of  his 
own  on  the  ruins  of  reafon.  But  of  all  his  dif- 
graceful  foibles,  his  capricious  amouis  are  molt 
glaring ;  and  no  human  being,  one  wou  ld  think. 
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can  read  of  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  monarch 
who  having  obtained  polieffion  of  the  mod  deiirab'e 
o  ject  of  his  paffion,  could  fend  her  to  the  block 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  gratification  of  a 
new  unwarrantable  delire,  without  fhuddering  ac 
the  hideous  thought.  The  cruel  fate  bf  the  un 
fortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  will  fix  an  eternal  mark  of 
intamyon  his  character;  fo  that  however  foreign 
nations  might  refpedt  his  power,  and  his  own 
lubjects  forget  his  vices,  impartial  hifiory  will 

regard  Henry  VJ II.  as  a  manlier.  Nevertheless 

though  encircled  with  vices,  he  was  evidently  an 
infirument  in  the  hand' of  Providence,  to  la/the 

weUnoftlrKn  °f  thofe  C1Vjl  and  rcIigious  liberties, 
we  of  this  age,  now  enjoy.  The  great  difpofe 

a  events  frequently  purfues  means,  to  us  the 
mofi  improbable,  hereby  confounding  the  wifdom 
of  tne  wife,  in  order  to  execute  his  benevolent 
and  gracious  defigns.  In  the  hirtory  of  the  lews 
we  find  a  remarkable  fucceffion  of  good  and  bad 
Kings  all  of  whom  were  made  fubfervient  to  the 
grand  defign  of  infinite  wifdom,  the  introduction 
of  Chnftianityj  and  here,  in  our  Englifh  annals 
we  n;ay  plainly  ice,  that  the  inordinate  paffions* 

■  id  very  vices  of  a  proud,  arrogant  tyrant,  were* 
employed  to  procure  mankind  the  fecond  moft  in- 
valuaole  gilt  of  heaven,  the  Proteftant  religion. 
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Proclaimed  king— Proceedings  of  the  regency  and  executors  of  the  late  hint's  will— The  earl  of  Hertford  V  7  m 
maternal  uncle,  is  made  protcflor—A  creation  of  nobility ,  and  the  kind's  coronoti ™  />  r  J  3  ^wards 
'*  chancellor  Progrefs  of  the  reformation-G^d^ 

Foreign  affairs  -If  ifJj art  burnt  for  benfy  in  Scotland-Affafjination  of  cardinal  Beaton-  Hertford  no*  f? 
Somerjet  revives  the  claim  of  f, period  ty  over  Scotland,  and  commences  bofilities  againjl  that  kiZm-Tbe 
battle  of  Pvikey  a  nobleman  s  feat  of  that  name— The  rigour  of  fever al  former  dalutes  iiltlZt/i  T  a  r 
thofe  againjl  the  Lollards ,  among  which  were  the  fix  bloody  articles ,  repealed- Intrigues  of  hr  l  V  ^  ^  °f 
bgoeaded  Pcrfemtwns  carried  on  by  be  promts-  fan  Docker,  L  anJffT  of Jfed  f/ZVlf  “ 
Ommtm.  mimfHtrtnm,  of  the  people  in  Jeveral  counties  of  England- J  pLiwttb  Franc  aid  sfoZnd~ 
Proceedings  of  the  council  agamjl  the  duke  of  Some, fit,  a,  the  inflation  of  , farwick-The  date  ,0  Z 

T7k  f  IT  ,  0foT,nCy  f°nmd~A  reace  m,h  and  Scotland — Warwick  obtasfl  ,1  of 

W  ,ht  °rder  °t tHcceflm  changed  {/the  k, 


A  D  ica*7  XT  DWARD  VI., who,  at  the  time 
547‘  of  his  father’s  death  refided  at 
Hertford  with  his  liffer  Elizabeth,  was  conducted 
from  thence  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  council,  affemblcd  in  a 
body,  and  proclaimed  king  of  England.  The 
regent  and  ccunfellors  had  no  fooner  taken  pof- 
fellion  of  their  refpedive  offices,  than  they  de¬ 
parted  from  the  late  king’s  appointment  in  a 
principal  article.  It  was  intimated,  that  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  government  required  that  one  of  the 
number  ffiould  be  chofen  as  a  rep  refen  tative  of  the 
king,  who  might  receive  addreffes  from  foreign 
ambalfadors,  difpatchcs  from  foreign  minifters,  and 
whofc  name  fhould  be  ufed  in  all  public  bufinefs. 
Phis  propofal  was  oppofed  by  the  chancellor 
Wriothcfley,  who  reprelented  this  innovation  as  an 
infringement  of  the  late  king’s  will,  which  being 
ftrengthened  by  ad  of  parliament,  could  only  be 
altered  by  the  fame  authority  by  which  it  was 
eifablifhed.  The  executors  and  counfellors  were 
ol  a  different  opinion  ;  and  readily  acquiefeed  in  a 
piopofal,  which  feemed  well  calculated  to  preferve 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  to  name  a  protedor  ;  and  they  made  choice 
cf  the  king’s  maternal  uncle,  the  earl  of  Hertford ; 
who  being  ftrongiy  intended  in  his  fafety,  and 


having  no  claim  to  inherit  the  crown,  could  never 
have  any  feparate  interefl:  to  induce  him  to  put 
Edward’s  perfon  or  authority  in  danger.  This 
change  in  the  adminiftration  was  made  known  to 
the  public  by  proclamation  ;  and  difpatches  were 
len*  i?  inform  all  foreign  courts  of  it.  All  in 
polfeffion  of  any  office  now  refigned  their  former 
commilfions,  and  accepted  new  ones  in  the  name 
of  the  young  king.  Even  the  biihops  themfelves 
were  obliged  to  make  the  fame  fubmiffion.  Ttoev 
then  agreeable  to  Henry’s  intention  a  little  time  be- 
fore  his  death,  proceeded  to  fupply  the  titles  which 
had  fallen  by  attainders,  or  the  failure  of  iffiue  ;  evi¬ 
dence  was  examined  touching  the  particulars  of 
Henry’s  promifes ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
created  Hertford  the  protedor;  duke  of  Somerfet 
marfhal  and  lord-treafurer ;  Wriothefley,  earl  of 
Southampton;  the  earl  of  Effiex,  marquis  of  Not¬ 
tingham;  Dudley,  vifeount  Lifle,  earl  of  War- 
wuck;  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  baron  Sudley;  and 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  William  Willoughby,  and 
bir  Edward  Sheffield,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  barons.  As  foon  as  the  obfequies  of  the  late 
king  were  performed,  young  Edward  was  crowned 
with  great  magnificence  on  the  twentieth  of  Fe- 
biuary  ;  and  after  the  ceremony  an  amnefty  was 
publilhed ;  from  which,  however,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  cardinal  Pole,  Edward  Courtney,  eldcft 
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Ton  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  three  other  j 
perfons,  were  excluded.  The  friends  of  religious  I 
liberty  now  congratulated  themfelves  on  thefe  new 
arrangements  of  government,  openly  avowing  their 
fentiments,  even  while  the  laws  continued  in  full 
force  againft  them.  I  he  king  himfelf  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  reformed  religion,  and  had  already 
exhibited  ftriking  proofs  of  genius,  capacity,  and 
an  amiable  difpolition,  averfe  to  cruelty  and  pei- 
fecution. 

The  religion  and  politics  of  the  earl  of  South¬ 
ampton,  who  was  of  a  fierce,  turbulent  difpofition, 
being  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  council,  the 
protector  refolved  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  to  j 
expel  him  from  the  regency;  nor  was  he  long 
waiting  for  a  pretence.  Wriothefley  granted  a 
commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  to  empower  four 
lawyers,  Southwell,  Tregonell,  Oliver,  and  Lel- 
lafis,  to  execute,  in  his  abfence,  the  office  of 
chancellor ;  a  flep  which  he  took  of  his  own 
authority,  without  the  content  of  the  king,  or  the 
regents.  On  complaints  being  made  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  they  confulted  the  judges,  wrho  determined, 
that  the  commiffion  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  by  prefuming  to  grant  it,  had  not  only  for¬ 
feited  the  great  feal,  but  was  liable  to  punifhment. 
The  council  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them; 
when  he  endeavoured  to  {hew,  that  if  the  com¬ 
miffion  he  had  granted  was  illegal,  it  might  be  j 
declared  null  and  void,  and  all  the  ill  confequences 
of  it  eafily  prevented  ;  but  as  he  held  his  office  by 
the  will  of  the  late  king,  founded  on  an  ad  of 
parliament,  he  could  not  lofe  it  without  a  trial  in 
parliament.  Notwithftanding  this  defence,  the 
council  declared  he  had  forfeited  his  office ;  that 
he  fhould  be  fined,  and  conveyed  to  his  own 
houfe,  and  there  remain  a  prifoner  during  pleafure. 
The  duke  of  Somerfet  now  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  young  king,  in  which  he  was  named  protedor, 
with  full  regal  powder;  and  all  the  executors,  ex¬ 
cept  the  earl  of  Southampton,  were,  with  the 
twelve  additional  counfellors,  affigned  to  him  for  a 
council.  He  referved  a  power  of  nominating  others 
at  pleafure,  and  was  bound  to  confult  fuch  only 
as  he  thought  proper,  without  incurring  penalties 
from  any  law,  ftatute,  or  proclamation.  Thus 
the  protedor  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  :  however,  the  connivance  of  the  executors, 
and  their  acquiefcence,  made  this  change  uni- 
verfally  fubmitted  to  ;  and  the  young  king  dif- 
covering  an  extraordinary  regard  for  his  uncle, 
who  was,  in  the  main,  a  man  of  moderation  and 
ftrid  probity,  no  objections  were  made  to  his 
affumed  power.  Men  of  fenfe,  who  obferved  the 
nation  divided  by  the  religious  zeal  of  oppofite 
parties,  efteemed  it  neceflary  to  entruft  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  one  perfon,  who  might,  by  checking 
the  efforts  of  all  parties,  fecure  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 

The  protedor  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
confidered  as  a  fecret  partizan  of  the  reformers ; 
and,  being  now  freed  from  reftraint,  made  no 
fcruple  of  difeovering  his  intention  to  corred  all 
abufes  in  the  antient  eftablifhed  religion.  He  took 
care,  that  all  who  were  entrufted  with  the  king’s 
education  fhould  be  proteftants ;  and  as  the  young 
prince  grew  extremely  fond  of  every  kind  of  lite¬ 
rature,  efpecially  of  theological,  for  one  of  his 
tender  years,  it  was  forefeen,  that  in  the  courfe  > 
of  his  reign  the  Romifh  religion  would  be  totally 
aboliflied  in  England.  In  all  the  duke  of  Somerfet’s 
fchemes  to  this  end,  he  had  conflantly  recourfe  to 
the  advice  of  Cranmer,  who  being  poffeffed  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  was  defirous  of  bringing 
over  the  people  by  infenfible  innovations,  to  that 
fyftem  of  dodrines  and  difeipline,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  moft  pure  and  perfed.  He  feems 
to  have  intended  the  eftablifhment  of  an  hierarchy, 
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which,  from  its  being  fuited  to  a  great  and  fettled 
government,  might  remain  a  perpetual  barrier 
againft  the  efforts  of  Rome,  and  might  retain  the 
reverence  of  the  people,  after  the  firft  fervours  of 
zeal  were  diminiihed.  The  perfon  who  moft 
zealoufly  oppofed  the  defigns  of  Cranmer,  was 
Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter;  who,  from  his 
having  difplealed  Henry,  had  no  place  in  the 
council,  but  gained  by  his  capacity,  experience, 
and  bigotry,  the  higheft  confidence  of  his  party. 
He  magnified  the  great  wifdom  and  learning  of 
the  late  king,  and  infifted  on  the  necefiity  of  per- 
fevering  in  conformity  to  the  ecclefiaftical  model 
of  that  learned  monarch,  at  leaft  till  the  young- 
king  fhould  be  of  age.  He  defended  the  ufc  of 
images,  which  the  proteftants  now  openly  attacked; 
and  bilhop  Ridley  having  decried  holy  water  in 
a  fermon,  he  wrote  an  apology  for  it,  and  main¬ 
tained,  that,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  it 
might  be  rendered  an  inftrument  of  doing  good, 
equally  as  St.  Peter’s  fhadovv,  the  hem  of  thrift's 
garment,  or  the  clay  and  fpittle  laid  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  blind. 

An  acl  of  parliament  having,  in  the  Iaft  reign, 
inverted  the  crown  with  legislative  power,  and 
royal  proclamations,  even  during  a  minority,  were 
armed  with  the  force  of  laws,  the  protector,  fup- 
ported  by  this  ftatute,  refolved  to  employ  his  au¬ 
thority  in  favour  of  the  reformers ;  and  having, 
for  a  time,  fufpended  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bi- 
fhops,  he  appointed  a  general  vifitation  throughout 
England.  The  vifitors,  who  confided  of  a  mixture 
of  clergy  and  laity,  had  fix  circuits  affigned  them  ; 
and  befides  correcting  the  immoralities  of  the 
clergy,  were  inltruCted  to  bring  the  difeipline  and 
worlhip  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  reformed  churches. 

In  condudting  this  delicate  affair,  Cranmer  and 
Somerfet  fhewed  the  greatell  moderation.  The 
vifitors  were  to  retain,  for  the  prefent,  all  images 
which  had  not  been  abufed  by  idolatrous  worlhip  ; 
to  inftruCt  the  people  not  to  defpife  the  ceremonies 
that  were  not  yet  abrogated  ;  and  only  to  avoid 
fome  particular  fuperftitions,  as  ufing  of  confe- 
crated  candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil ; 
and  the  fprinkling  of  their  beds  with  holy  water. 
In  order  to  reftrain  the  abufes  of  preaching,  twelve 
homilies  were  publifhed,  which  the  clergy  were 
enjoined  to  read  to  the  people;  and  all  of  that 
order  were  prohibited  from  preaching  any  where, 
but  in  their  parifh  churches,  without  permiffion. 
Thefe  meafures  met  with  forne  oppolition  from 
Bonner,  but  he  foon  after  retraCtcd  and  acquiefced. 
Gardiner  continued  to  oppofe  them  with  great 
fteadinefs;  which  drawing  on  him  the  indignation 
of  the  council,  he  was  fent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he 
was  treated  with  fome  feverity.  Tunftal,  bifhop  of 
Durham,  having  alfomade  fome  oppolition  to  the 
new  regulations,  was  difmifled  the  council  board  ; 
but,  for  the  prefent,  no  Farther  feverity  was  exer- 
cifed  againft  him,  he  being  a  man  of  moft  unex¬ 
ceptionable  character,  and  great  moderation. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to,  and  take  a 
curfory  view  of,  foreign  affairs.  The  pope  had  at 
laft,  with  much  reluCtance,  and  after  long  delays, 
fummoned  a  general  council,  which  was  alfcmbled 
at  Trent,  and  was  employed  in  afeertaining  the 
doCtrines,  and  correcting  the  abufes  of  the  church. 
The  emperor,  defirous  of  retrenching  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  of  gaining  over  the  proteftants,  pro¬ 
moted  the  latter  objeCt  of  the  council.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  finding  his  own  greatnefs  con¬ 
cerned,  defired  rather  to  employ  them  in  the 
former:  he  inftruCted  his  legates  to  protract  the 
debates,  and  to  engage  the  divines  in  difputes 
concerning  the  nice  points  of  faith  canvaffed  before 
them  ;  but  the  legates  foon  found  it  neceffary  to 
interpofe,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  animofities  which 
arofe  among  the  divines,  and  to  bring  them  to 
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fome  decifion.  The  difficulty  of  this  talk  made 
them,  under  the  pretence  that  the  plague  had  bioken 
out  at  Trent,  fuddenly  transfer  the  council  to 
Bologna,  where  they  hoped  it  would  be  more 
immediately  under  his  holinefs’s  diredion.  The 
emperor,  in  order  to  render  religion  fubfervient  to 
his  views,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  charge  of 
herefy,  as  a  pretence  for  fubduing  the  proteftant 
princes,  and  oppreffing  the  liberties  of  Germany; 
but  found  it  neceffary  to  prevent  the  combination 
of  his  adverfaries,  by  concealing  his  intentions 
under  the  deepeft  artifices.  He  feparated  from  the 
proteftant  confederacy,  the  palatine  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  made  war  on  the  eledor  of 
Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  ;  took  the 
former  prifoner,  and  by  treachery,  prevarication, 
and  breaking  a  fafe  conduct  he  had  granted  to  the 
latter,  detained  him  captive.  He  now  appeared 
to  have  reached  the  fummit  of  his  ambition  ;  and 
while  the  German  princes  were  aftonifhed  at  his 
fuccefs,  they  were  difcouraged  by  receiving  the 
.news  of  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  then  of 
Francis  I.  who,  in  every  calamity,  were  their  ufual 
refuge.  Henry  II.  who  fucceeded  Francis  in  the 
throne,  was  lefs  hafty  in  his  refolutions,  and  had 
lefs  animofities  againft  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
than  his  predeceffor.  Being  governed  by  the  duke 
of  Guile  and  cardinal  Lorrain,  he  liftened  to  their 
advice,  in  giving  immediate  affiftance  to  Scotland, 
his  ancient  ally  ;  which  had  loudly  claimed  the 
protection  of  France,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Henry.  The  religious  difputes  and  ftruggles  on 
account  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  became 
daily  more  violent  ;  but  the  refolution  taken  by 
cardinal  Beaton,  the  primate,  to  employ  the  molt 
rigorous  punifhments  againft  the  reformers,  quick¬ 
ened  its  progrefs.  Wifhart,  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
was  celebrated  for  his  extenfive  learning,  his  zeal, 
the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  for  being  poffeffed 
of  talents  neceffary  to  draw  the  attention  and  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people,  fo  that  he  became  a  very 
popular  preacher.  The  magiftrates  of  Dundee,  in 
which  place  he  exercifed  his  million,  were  alarmed 
at  his  fuccefs  ;  and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to 
treat  him  with  great  rigour,  denied  him  only  the 
liberty  of  preaching,  and  then  banifhed  him  out  of 
their  jurifdidion.  Wifhart,  filled  with  indignation 
at  his  being  thus  rejected,  together  with  the  word 
of  God,  threatened  them  with  fome  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity,  and  withdrew  to  the  weftern  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  daily  increafed  the  number  of 
his  followers.  Mean  while  the  plague  breaking  out 
in  Dundee,  people  exclaimed,  that  the  town  had 
drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  expelling 
their  pious  preacher;  and  that  the  peftilence  would 
continue  till  he  was  recalled.  Wifhart  no  fooner 
was  informed  of  the  fentiments  of  the  people  in 
his  favour,  than  he  returned  ;  but  left  the  conta¬ 
gion  fhould  fpread  by  the  affembling  of  multitudes 
together,  he  fixed  his  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate, 
where  the  infeded  flood  within,  and  the  others 
without ;  and  in  this  fituation  enforced  his  fenti¬ 
ments  with  furprifing  fuccefs.  This  made  cardinal 
Beaton  refolve  to  llrike  a  terror  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  the  punifhment  of  their  excellent 
preacher.  He  accordingly  prevailed  on  Bothvvell 
to  arreft  him,  and  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands, 
contrary  to  a  promife  he  had  made  that  unhappy 
man.  The  cardinal,  being  poffeffed  of  his  in¬ 
tended  vidim,  conducted  him  to  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  the  flames 
for  herefy.  The  cardinal,  finding  that  though  he 
had  gained  over  Arran,  the  governor,  to  his  party, 
he  would  not  concur  in  Wifhart's  condemnation 
and  execution,  refolved  to  b;ing  him  to  punifh- 
nnent,  by  executing  his  fentence  without  the  affift¬ 
ance  of  the  fecular  arm  ;  and  he  himfelf  beheld  the 
difmal  fpedtacle  from  his  window.  Wifhalt,  w  ho 
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fuffered  with  the  utmoft  refignation,  obferved  the 
triumph  of  his  infulcing  perfecutor,  and  foretold, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  fhould  lie  in  the  fame  place’ 
as  low  as  he  was  now  exalted.  This  prophecy  of 
the  patient  martyr  was  foon  after  accomplifhed  ; 
for  his  difciples,  enraged  by  the  cardinal’s  cruelty* 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  and  having 
joined  with  them  Norman  Lefty,  who  had  been  ill- 
treated  by  the  primate,  conducted  their  enterprize 
in  the  moft  fecret  manner.  One  morning  early 
they  entered  the  cardinal’s  palace,  which  he  had 
ftrongly  fortified  ;  and,  though  they  were  no  more 
than  fixteen  perfons,  turned  out  a  hundred  tradef- 
men  and  fifty  fervants,  whom  they  feized  feparately 
before  their  intentions  were  fufipeded*  and  then 
fhut  the  gates.  The  noife  in  the  caftle  had  alarmed 
the  cardinal,  who  barricadoed  the  door  of  his 
chamber;  but  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire 
in  order  to  force  an  entrance,  he  opened  the  door 
and  reminding  them  that  he  was  a  prieft,  conjured* 
them  to  fpare  his  life.  Two  of  the  affaffms  then 
rulhed  upon  him  with  drawn  fwords ;  but  a  third 
named  James  Melvill,  ftopped  their  career,  and* 
filled  with  the  madnefs  of  enthufiaftic  zeal,  defired 
them  to  refled,  that  this  facrifice  was  the  work  and 
judgment  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  executed  with 
becoming  deliberation  and  gravity.  Then  turning 
the  point  of  his  fword  towards  Beaton,  he  cried 
"  Repent,  thou  wicked  Cardinal,  of  all  thy  fins 
and  iniquities,  but  efpecially  of  the  murder  of 
Wifhart,  that  inftrument  of  God  for  the  converfion 
of  thefc  lands.  It  is  his  death  which  now  cries  for 
vengeance  againft  thee,  and  we  are  fent  by  God  to 
inflid  the  deferved  punifhment  ;  for  here  I  proteft, 
before  the  Almighty,  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of 
thy  perfon,  nor  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy 
power,  which  moves  me  to  feek  thy  death,  but 
only  becaufe  thou  haft  been,  and  ftill  remained:, 
an  obftinate  enemy  to  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  his  Holy 
Ghoft.”  Then,  without  allowing  Beaton  time  to 
finifh  his  prayers,  or  to  exprefs  repentance  agree¬ 
able  to  his  exhortation,  he  ran  him  through  the 
body,  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at  his  feet  Scot¬ 
land  had  the  misfortune  of  five  fhort  reigns,  being 
fucceffively  follow'ed  by  as  many  long  minorities. 
Juftice  had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the 
cabals  and  fadions  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  hands 
of  adminiftration  were  now  weakened  by  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  who,  though  cruel,  was  pofi'effed  of 
great  abilities.  However,  the  queen-dowager,  who 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents  and  virtue, 
exerted  herfelf  a*  much  as  poffible  in  fupport  of  the 
government,  in  order  to  fupply  the  weaknefs  of 
Arran  the  governor. 

The  government  of  England  having  been  fettled, 
the  protedor  bent  his  whole  attention  towards  pro¬ 
tecting  the  war  with  Scotland.  He  affembled  an 
army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men,  and  equipped  a 
fleet  of  fixty  fail  ;  one  half  of  which  were  (hips  of 
war,  and  the  other  loaded  with  ammunition  and 
provifions.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given 
to  lord  Clinton  ;  while  Somerfet  himfelf,  affilled 
by  the^earl  of  Warwick,  led  the  land  forces. 
Alarmed  at  this  powerful  armament,  the  French 
ambaffador  applied,  by  orders  from  his  Court,  to 
the  regency,  defiring  that  a  negociation  might  be 
opened,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  reftore  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms,  without  the  effufion  of 
human  blood.  This  requeft  was  complied  with  ; 
and  Tu filial,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe,  were  appointed  to  meet  the  Scottifh  com- 
miffaries  at  Nevvcaftlc,  where  the  conferences  were 
begun  on  the  fourth  of  Auguft.  But  the  Englilh 
plenipotentiaries  refufing  to  proceed,  unlefs  Their 
preliminary  of  a  marriage  between  the  two  fove- 
reigns  fiioyld  be  granted  ;  and  the  Scottifh  com- 
miffioners  declaring  they  had  no  power  to  content 
thereto,  the  negotiation  was  broke  off,  and  the 
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■protedor  entered  Scotland  on  the  fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities,  the  duke  publilhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  reafons  that  induced  the  Englifli 
to  have  recourfe  to  arms ;  urging,  by  a  variety  of 
arguments,  even  the  neceflity  of  the  marriage  of 
the  young  queen  of  Scots  with  the  king  of  England. 
Thefe  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  fituation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  nature,  by  furround¬ 
ing  them  with  the  ocean,  feemed  to  have  defigned 
for  one  nation ;  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  their  laws,  language,  cuftoms,  and  man¬ 
ners,  whereby  they  were  naturally ‘adapted  to  be 
United,  and  to  become  one  people  ;  from  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  the  young  king  and  queen,  with  regard  to 
age  and  fortune  ;  from  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  Scotland  was  perpetually  expofed  from  the 
hoftile  attempts  of  a  powerful  and  richer  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  and  from  the  many  advantages  that  muft 
refult  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms,  from 
living  ih  a  Hate  of  peace  and  fecurity.  The  pro¬ 
testor  added,  that  exclufive  of  thefe  confiderations, 
politive  engagements  had  been  made  for  conclud¬ 
ing  this  alliance  ;  and  that  the  Scots  were  bound 
in  honour  to  perform,  what  their  intereftand  fafety 
fo  itrongly  demanded.  The  Scots,  inftead  of 
afcribing  thefe  reafonable  propofals  to  their  true 
caufes,  imputed  them  to  fear,  united  with  diftruft- 
ful  circumftances  ;  and  the  protector  foon  found, 
that  the  attachment  of  the  queen  -  dowager  to 
France,  and  to  the  Romifh  religion,  would  render 
all  his  remonftrances  ineffedual :  he  therefore  re- 
folved  to  compel  the  Scots,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
adopt  a  meafure,  w  hich  no  motives  of  policy  or 
prudence  could  induce  them  to  embrace.  He 
accordingly  continued  his  march  towards  Edin¬ 
burgh,  without  meeting  with  any  oppofition,  ex¬ 
cept  from  a  few  caftles,  which  were  eafily  re¬ 
duced. 

Arran  had  affembled  the  whole  force  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  his  army,  which  was  double  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Englifh,  had  taken  poll  at 
Muflelburgh,  on  an  advantageous  fpot  of  ground, 
fecured  by  the  river  Efke,  about  fix  miles  from 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Englifh  encamped  at  the 
village  of  Prefton-Pans,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  enemy.  In  this  fituation, 
feveral  fkirmifheS  happened  between  the  light 
troops  of  each  army.  Arran  having  detached  the 
belt  part  of  his  cavalry  to  infult  the  Englifli 
quarters  ;  and  thefe  being  attacked  by  lord  Grey 
and  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  were  entirely  defeated, 
after  a  furious  engagement,  in  which  lord  Hume 
tvas  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Scots  left  dead  on  the  field.  Somerfet  finding 
it  impoiliblc  to  draw  the  Scots  to  an  adion,  and 
fearing  he  fhould  be  diftreffed  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  fent  an  herald  to  Arran,  offering  to  aban¬ 
don  his  enterprize,  and  to  pay  all  the  damages  the 
Scots  had  fuffercd  from  his  troops,  provided  he 
would  give  his  promife,  that  the  young  queen 
fhould  not  be  given  in  marriage  to  any  foreign 
prince,  till  fhe  arrived  at  an  age  of  chufing  an 
hufband  for  herfelf.  The  moderation  of  thefe 
rerms  induced  the  Scots  to  imagine  that  the  Englifli 
were  intimidated,  and  that  if  they  were  attacked, 
the  victory  w‘ould  be  certain.  At  the  fame  time 
the  priefls  and  monks,  many  of  whom  had  entered 
the  camp,  made  them  to  believe  that  the  Englifh 
were  deteftable  heretics,  who  being  abhorred  of 
God,  were  expofed  to  the  divine  vengeance,  whence 
their  arms  could  never  be  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
A  movement  made  by  Somerfet  towards  the  fea, 
as  if  he  intended  to  efcape  with  his  army  on  board 
the  lhips,  confirmed  them  in  this  opinion.  Elated 
with  this  imagination,  and  determined  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  they  quitted  their  camp,  croffed  the 
river  Efke,  and  advanced  with  great  precipitation 


into  the  plain,  where  the  Scottifh  regent  drew  up 
his  army  in  three  divifions :  the  firft,  which  con- 
filled  of  his  belt  troops,  was  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Angus  ;  the  fecond  by  the  regent,  and  the 
third  by  the  earl  of  Huntley.  The  earl  of  Argyle 
headed  a  body  of  Highland  archers,  w  ho  formed  a 
guard  to  the  artillery.  The  protestor  was  much 
pleafed  at  this  motion  of  the  Scottifh  army ;  and 
as  the  Englifli  had  ufually  been  victorious  in  re¬ 
gular  engagements,  he  conceived  the  rnoft  fanguine 
hopes  of  fucccfs.  He  formed  his  van  on  the  left, 
fartheft  from  the  fea,  upon  an  afeent,  where  he 
ordered  them  to  remain,  until  the  enemy  lhould 
approach.  He  drew  up  his  main  body,  and  his 
rear,  towards  the  right;  and  beyond  the  van  he 
potted  lord  Grey,  at  the  head  of  the  men  at  arms, 
and  directed  them  to  flank  the  Scots,  but  not  till 
the  front  of  both  armies  fhould  be  engaged.  The 
enemy,  advancing  along  fhore,  were  galled  with 
the  artillery  from  the  Englifh  fliips  ;  lord  Graham 
was  killed,  and  the  Highlanders  thrown  into  con- 
fufion ;  w'hen  the  lord  Grey,  obferving  their 
fituation,  negleded  his  orders,  quitted  his  poft, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  weary  armed  horfe  attacked 
the  Scottifh  infantry,  hoping  to  decide  the  adion 
by  one  vigorous  effort.  But  he  was  checked  in 
his  career  by  a  ditch,  behind  which  were  polled 
fome  Scottifh  infantry  armed  with  fpears,  who 
charged  them  fo  warmly,  that  lord  Grey  was 
wounded,  his  men  routed,  and  their  flandard  in 
great  danger  of  being  loft ;  and  had  the  Scots 
been  furnifhed  with  cavalry  to  have  improved  their 
advantage,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Englifh  muft 
have  enfued  ;  but  as  they  were  almoft  deftitute  in 
that  refped,  lord  Grey  had  time  to  rally  his  horfe 
behind  his  infantry.  Mean  while  the  protedor. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  exerted 
themfelves  with  great  activity  and  fuccefs  in  rally¬ 
ing  the  cavalry.  Warwick  difeovered  great  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  in  preferving  the  ranks  of  the  foot, 
on  which  the  horfe  had  recoiled.  He  directed  Sir 
Peter  Meutas,  captain  of  the  foot  arquebufiers, 
and  Sir  Peter  Gamboa,  captain  of  fome  Italian 
and  Spanifh  arquebufiers,  to  advance  on  horfeback, 
with  orders  to  fire  on  the  Scottifh  infantry.  They 
marched  to  the  flough,  and  continually  difeharged 
their  pieces  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
lhips  galled  them  in  flank ;  the  artillery,  planted 
on  an  eminence,  deftroyed  them  in  front :  the 
Englifh  archers  poured  in  upon  them  an  mediant 
flnower  of  arrows  ;  and  the  van-guard  advanced 
leifurely,  and  in  good  order,  from  the  hill.  The 
van  of  the  Scots  being  difmayed,  began  to  retreat, 
which  was  foon  changed  into  flight,  which  was 
begun  by  the  Irifh  archers.  The  panic  commu¬ 
nicated  icfelf  to  the  main  body  ;  and  proceeding  to 
the  rear,  the  field  became  a  feene  of  terror,  con- 
fufion,  confternation,  and  overthrow.  The  Englifli 
obferving  this  from  the  heights,  began  the  purfuit 
with  loud  fhouts,  which  ftill  added  to  the  difmay 
of  the  vanquifhed.  The  horfe,  eager  to  revenge  * 
the  repulfe  they  had  received  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  made  great  daughter  among  the  flying 
enemy ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  five  miles,  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  the  ground  was 
ftrewed  with  dead  bodies.  The  carnage  was  in- 
expreffibly  terrible.  About  three  thoufand  eccle- 
fialtics,  who  made  a  feparate  body,  were  maffacred 
without  mercy.  Never  was  victory  more  decifive, 
or  purchafed  at  an  eafier  rate  by  the  conquerors. 
The  Englifh  loft  not  more  than  two  hundred 
men  ;  but,  according  to  the  molt  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  above  ten  thoufand  of  the  Scots  were 
fiain,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  taken  prifoners. 
This  aeftion,  which  was  fought  on  the  renth  of 
September,  was  called  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  from 
a  neighbouring  nobleman’s  fear  of  that  name. 
The  queen-dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling  ; 
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while  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  lord  Wharton,  enter¬ 
ing  the  weft  marches  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand 
men,  took  and  plundered  Annan,  and  fpread  de- 
vaftation  over  all  the  neighbouring  counties.  Had 
the  prote&or  improved  his  advantage,  he  might 
nave  compelled  the  Scots  to  fubrnit  to  any  terms 
ne  could  have  impofed  ;  but  he  was  impatient  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  heard  cabals  were 
forming  again  ft  his  authority,  in  which  his  own 
brother  was  a  principal.  Having  therefore  taken 
feveral  caftles,  and  reduced  to  fubmiftion  fome 
counties  on  the  borders,  he  departed  from  Scot¬ 
land.  The  fleet  not  only  deftroyed  all  the  fhips 
along  the  coaft,  but  took  Brough ty  in  the  Frith  of 
Tay  and  having  fortified  it,  left  a  garrifon  there. 
Arran,  in  order  to  gain  time  till  fuccours  could 
arrive  from  France,  defired  leave  to  fend  com- 
milfioners  to  treat  of  a  peace  :  on  which  Somerfet, 
appointing  Berwick  for  the  place  of  conference* 
left  Warwick  with  full  powers  to  negociate;  but 
the  Scotch  commifiioners  never  appeared. 

Somerfet,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  con¬ 
vened  a  parliament,  and  obtained  a  patent,  em¬ 
powering  him  to  arrogate  all  the  honours  and 
privileges  that  any  princes  of  the  blood,  or  any 
uncles  of  the  kings  of  England  had  ever  poflefled. 
He  even  obtained  a  patent  appointing  him  to  fit 
on  the  throne,  upon  a  ftool  or  bench,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  king.  Thefe  honours  were  in¬ 
vidious  to  the  old  nobility,  and  created  the  duke 
many  powerful  enemies.  But  if  the  proteeftor 
difeovered  his  vanity  in  afluming  fo  much  ftate, 
he  merited  the  higheft  applaufe  on  account  of  the 
ftatutes,  enacted  through  his  influence,  in  this 
leflion  of  parliament ;  by  which  the  rigour  of 
former  ftatutes  were  greatly  mitigated,  and  fome 
Heps  taken  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
All  laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime 
of  treafon  beyond  the  limits  afiigned  it  by  the 
ftatute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  laws  made  during  the  late  reign  for 
extending  the  crime  of  felony  ;  all  former  laws 
again  ft  Lollards,  or  heretics  ;  and  the  bloody 
ftatute  of  the  fix  articles  :  no  perfon  was  to  be 
accufed  o f  words,  but  within  a  month  after  they 
w  ere  fpoken.  That  ftatute  which  gave  the  force 
of  law  to  the  king’s  proclamations,  was  alfo  re¬ 
pealed.  Herefy,  however,  ftill  continued  to  be 
a  capital  crime,  punifhable  by  fire  ;  but  as  there 
now  remained  no  precife  ftandard  by  which  that 
crime  could  be  afeertained,  it  entirely  depended 
upon  the  rigour  or  lenity  of  the  judges.  Thus, 
by  thefe  repeals,  many  of  the  moil;  rigorous  laws 
that  had  ever  palled  in  England  were  annulled  ; 
and,  alter  the  prevalence  of  tyranny  for  a  long 
fucceflion  of  years,  fome  dawn  both  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  began  to  appear.  Several  laws 
were  alfo  pafled  by  this  parliament,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  promote  the  reformation.  The 
cup  was  reftored  to  the  laity;  private  mafles  were 
aboliflied.  The  king  was  empowered  to  create 
bilhops,  without  any  eleeftion  of  the  chapter;  and 
all  procefles  in  the  bilhops  courts,  thofe  of  Can¬ 
terbury  excepted,  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
king’s  name,  and  fealed  by  his  feal,  as  in  the  courts 
of  common  law.  They  alfo  granted  to  Edward 
all  the  foundations  for  chantries,  chapels,  and  col¬ 
leges,  of  which  Henry,  had  not  taken  pofleilion. 
The  preamble  to  this  ftatute  premifes,  that  thefe 
funds  fhould  be  employed  to  good  and  godly  ufes, 
in  eretfling  grammar  fchools,  in  farther  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  univerfities,  and  in  making 
better  provilion  for  the  poor  and  needy.  But  the 
rapacious  courtiers  had  already,  in  their  imagi¬ 
nations,  divided  thefpoil;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  (hared  out  among  them.  Cranmer, 
and  feveral  other  prelates,  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  by  the  impropriation 


°LZtbeSl  and  °ther  me*ods  of  alienation  were 
already  too  much  reduced.  The  nrim-im  'th*- 

b0v'rt'hitbTOUflyf°SPOfed  the  biU<  and  "as’  joined 
for  W  L°,;d0n-.  E'y-  Norwich,  Here- 

a  a-  ^mehefter,  and  Chichefter ;  yet,  notwith 

Bylhis®  a'S„Tffin0n'  uk  paffed  into  a 
hundred  and  1  feWer  /han  tW0  thoufa"d  three 
feU  inmtheK  k.vcnV-four  religious  foundations 
(ell  mto  the  hands  of  the  crown.  We  have  alreadv 

obferved,  that  the  protector  was  obftruded  in  the 

profecution  of  the  war  in  Scotland,  by  the  intrigues 
of  hts  brother  Th°mas,  who  hid 

created  O  3U?n;:d<7ager>  and  had  ,atdy  been 
created  lord  high-admiral  of  England.  He  had 

already  gained  fuch  an  aftendanfy  over  Edward 

that  he  had  perfuaded  him  to  write  a Tetter  in hk 

own  hand  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  recommend 

™gbu"' “>  their  choice  as  governor  'of  his  p™  fon 

Though  this  attempt  ftrucfc  at  the  foundation  of 

the  protector  s  greatnefs,  he  Hill  endeavoured  to 

'  brother  by  gentle,  munificent  methods- 

out  finding  he  was  ftill  determined  to  purfiic his 

parliTmentTs  df*  f0|Und  If  n.eccffar>' t0  Summon  a 
parliament,  as  the  only  authority  that  could  fupnort 

him  againft  the  machinations  of  his  brother 

fore  the  feffion  opened,  he  informed  the  council  of 

kin  ‘  aLblS  ur°uhur  had  obtained  from  the  youn«- 

houfe  The  r1CH  hf  PTOP°,fed  t0  Iay  befo^e  th? 
noule.  ihe  council  was  alarmed  at  this  rirrnm 

fiance  and  feveral  lords  were  deputed  to  d  ffuade 

the  admiral  from  purfuing  his  rafti  projects  ve? 

he  continued  firm  to  his  purpofe,  till  the  council 

threatened  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  polls,  commit 

him  to  the  Tower,  and  mdiCt  him  upon  the  ftatute 

1C  dCath  f°r  any  pCrr°n  to  difturb  the 
eftabhfhed  government.  Thefe  menaces  awakened 

refubtfltl°n^-?IK  thC  Confe(luenc«  that  might 
refult  from  difobeymg  the  council,  and  thought 

proper  to  abandon  his  enterprize ;  but  was  never 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  his  brother 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  A.  D. 
council  made  feveral  alterations  in  the  ^ 

ceremonies  of  religion.  They  ilTued  orders,  for¬ 
bidding  the  ufe  of  candles  in  procelfions  on  Can¬ 
dlemas  day  ;  palms  on  Palm-Sunday;  and  proftra- 
tions  before  the  crofs  on  Good-Friday.  They  left 
the  people  at  liberty  to  practice,  or  lay  afide  an 
ncular  confeflion  ;  and  ordered  all  images  to  be 
removed  from  the  churches.  As  the  petple  were 
much  diftraefted  by  the  oppofite  opinions  of  their 
preachers,  the  council  firft  endeavoured  to  remedy 
that  inconvenience,  by  laying  fome  reftraints  on 
preaching ;  but  finding  this  expedient  ineffectual 
they  impofed  a  total  filence  on  the  preachers,  and* 
by  this  means  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  pole 
mical  contentions  of  the  pulpit :  a  reftraint  which' 
in  the  nature  of  things,  could  only  be  temporarv* 
But  the  farther  Somerfet  proceeded  in  The  £ 
ormation  of  England,  the  more  averfe  were  the 
queen-dowager  and  the  clergy  of  Scotland  to  an 
union  with  that  nation.  Befides,  the  hoftile  at¬ 
tempts  made  againft  Scotland,  being  neither  re- 
gular  nor  pulhed  to  thelaft  extremity,  only  ferved 
to  mfpme  that  nation  with  the  ftrongeft  averfion 
which  was  courted  in  fo  violent  a  manner.  Even 
the  perfons  who  were  inclined  to  the  Endifti  al 
liance,  were  averfe  to  its  being  impofed  on  them 
by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley 
pleafantly  faid,  that  he  did  not  diflike  the  match 
but  the  manner  of  wooing.  The  queen-dowage^ 
obferving,  that  thefe  were  prevailing  fentim ents 
called  a  parliament,  in  which  it  was  propofed  that 
the  young  queen  fhould,  for  her  greater  fecurity 
be  fent  to  France.  Some  objections  were  made  to 
this  propofal ;  but  thefe  being  anfwered,  and  rhe 
arguments  lengthened  by  French  gold,  which 
was  plentifully  diftributed  among  the  nobles;  and 
alfo  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  who  dreaded  the 
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confequences  of  the  Englifh  alliance,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  fend  the  queen  to  her  ancient  ally.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  young  queen,  attended  by  the  lords 
Arefkine  and  Levingftone,  embarked  on  board  a 
fleet  deftined  for  France,  and  fafely  arrived  at  Breft, 
whence  (he  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  was  foon 
after  contracted  to  the  dauphin. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  expected  fuccours 
from  France  arrived  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number 
of  fix  thoufand,  half  of  whom  were  Germans,  with 
fome  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
D’Effe  d’Efpanvilliers.  Small  as  this  feafonable 
fupply  was,  it  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  Scots  under 
their  misfortunes.  The  fiege  of  Haddington  was 
immediately  undertaken;  and  the  Scots  had  the 
good  fortune  to  furprife  and  cut  off  a  party  fent  to 
its  relief,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes 
and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer.  But  on  the  approach  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  at  the  head  of  twenty-two 
thoufand  men,  they  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with 
great  precipitation.  Shrewfbury,  however,  made 
no  attempt  to  diftrefs  the  enemy  :  he  contented 
himfelf  with  reinforcing  the  garrifon,  and  leaving  a 
large  fupply  of  provilions  and  ammunition  in  the 
place.  This  was  effeded  without  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition,  and  the  earl  immediately  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  While  the  war  was  thus  weakly  conduded 
in  Scotland,  the  reformation,  under  the  protedion 
of  Somerfet  and  Cranmer,  gained  great  ground  in 
England.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  enaded  a  ffatute,  by  which 
priefls  were  permitted  to  marry  ;  and  another  con¬ 
firmed  the  new  liturgy,  which  was  much  the  fame 
as  that  now  ufed  by  our  church  of  England.  But 
though  the  protedor  was  cordially  attached  to  the 
progrefs  of  this  work,  prudence  required  that  he 
fhould  proceed  with  caution,  as  the  Romifh  religion 
had  flill  many  votaries,  and  himfelf  many  enemies ; 
among  whom  his  own  brother  was  the  moft  invete¬ 
rate  and  dangerous.  He  had  renewed  his  former 
pradices,  and  carried  them  to  a  much  greater 
length.  The  queen  dowager,  his  wife,  had  fome 
time  fince  died  in  child-bed  ;  and  he  flattered  him¬ 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  efpoufing  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  was  then  in  her  fixteenth  year,  and  feems 
to  have  liflened  to  the  infinuations  of  a  man  pof- 
feffed  of  every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  fair.  But  as  Henry  had  excluded  his 
daughters  from  the  fucceffion,  if  they  married  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  his  executors,  which  Seymour 
could  never  hope  to  attain,  it  was  concluded  that 
he  propofed  to  effed  his  purpofe  by  expedients  flill 
more  rafh  and  criminal.  He  could  depend  upon 
ten  thoufand  of  his  fervants  and  retainers,  and  had 
provided  arms  for  their  ufe.  He  bribed  all  who 
had  immediate  accefs  to  the  king’s  perfon  ;  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  over  the  young  prince  to  his  in- 
tereft  ;  vilified  his  brother’s  adminiftration ;  and  by 
his  promifes  and  perfuafions,  induced  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  to  join  his  party. 

A  £)  Somerfet,  on  being  informed  of  thefe 

r549-  alarming  circumfiances,  endeavoured 
by  gentle  methods,  and  even  heaping  new  favors 
upon  the  admiral,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty; 
but  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffectual  ;  he  re¬ 
jected  every  offer,  and  fet  his  brother  at  defiance. 
The  proteCtor  therefore  now  began  to  think  of  ufing 
more  fevere  methods.  He  laid  the  whole  of  his 
conduCt  before  the  council ;  who  drew  up  a  charge 
againft  him,  confiding  of  thirty-three  articles,  and 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  quarrel  was 
inflamed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  formed 
a  defign  of  railing  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruin  of 
both  the  brothers.  This  fecret  incendiary  was  the 
fon  of  Dudley,  one  of  Henry  VII.  judges.  The 
late  king  had  reftored  the  blood  of  young  Dudley, 
by  a  Cl  of  parliament;  and,  finding  him  a  man  of 
abilities,  entrufted  him  with  many  important  com- 
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mands;  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  vifeount  Lille ; 
conferred  on  him  the  poll  of  admiral ;  and  gave 
him,  by  his  will,  a  place  among  the  executors. 
During  the  minority,  Dudley  obtained  the  title 
of  earl  of  Warwick;  and  having  undermined  the 
credit  of  Southampton,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
proteClor’s  counfellors.  But  his  vices  oblcured  all 
his  virtues  ;  for  he  had  an  exorbitant  ambition,  a 
contempt  for  juftice,  and  infatiable  avarice  ;  and 
finding  lord  Seymour,  whofe  abilities  he  chiefly 
dreaded,  was  involving  himfelf  in  ruin  by  his  rafh 
conduCt,  he  refolved  to  remove  the  principal  objeCt 
of  his  greatnefs,  by  pufhing  him  down  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  Somerfet,  finding  his  brother's  feditious 
fchemes  endangering  the  public  peace,  was  the 
more  eafily  perfuaded  by  Warwick  to  proceed 
againfl  him.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were  now 
taken  into  cuflody ;  yet  the  proteCtor  flill  fufpended 
the  blow,  and  Ihewing  himfelf  unwilling  to  ruin  his 
brother,  offered  to  delift  from  the  profecution,  if  he 
would  promife  to  be  cordially  reconciled  to  him, 
renounce  all  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  be  contented 
with  enjoying  a  private  life  in  the  country.  Sey¬ 
mour  anfwered  the  friendly  offer  only  bv  menaces. 
On  which  commiffioners  were  fent  to  interrogate 
him  in  prifon  ;  but  he  refufed  to  anfwer  the 
queftions  that  were  put  to  him  :  defired  that  his  trial 
might  proceed  in  a  legal  method  ;  that  the  witneffes 
might  be  confronted  with  him  ;  and  that  the  heads 
of  his  accufations  fhould  be  laid  before  hirn.  Thefe 
reafonable  demands  were  denied  him  ;  and  ajaill  of 
attainder  was  preferred,  which  pa  (Ted  the  houfe  of 
lords  without  any  material  oppofition.  The  com¬ 
mons  were  more  fcrupulous :  fome  of  the  members 
objected  againft  the  whole  method  of  proceeding 
by  bills  of  attainder ;  and  required  a  formal  trial 
fhould  be  given  to  every  man  before  his  condem¬ 
nation.  This  oppofition  alarmed  the  miniflry.  A 
meffage  was  fent  from  the  king,  requiring  them  to 
proceed  ;  ordering,  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  narra¬ 
tives  which  had  fatisfied  the  lords  to  be  laid  before 
them.  This  concclflon  produced  the  defired  effect  - 
the  bill  paffed  in  a  very  full  houfe;  near  four  hun¬ 
dred  voted  for  it,  when  not  above  nine  or  ten  were 
againft  it.  The  royal  affent  immediately  followed, 
and  lord  Seymour  was  foon  after,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  beheaded,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
in  general,  who,  not  without  reafon,  accufed  the 
proteCtor  of  cruelty  and  injuflice,  in  depriving  his 
brother  of  life,  without  legal  proofs  of  the  feveral 
articles  of  accufation  alledged,  many  of  which  were 
of  a  very  frivolous  nature. 

Though  the  proteftant  reformers  had  renounced 
opinions,  which  for  Lveral  ages  had  been  efteemed 
infallibly  certain,  they  had  fo  little  idea  of  true  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  which  allows  no  limits  to  private 
judgment,  confidence,  and  freedom  of  enquiry,  and 
which  maintains  Chriftian  charity  for  men  of  every 
perfuafton,  that  they  were  ready  to  burn  all  who 
prefumed  to  differ  from  them,  in  the  fame  flames 
from  which  they  themfelvcs  had  narrowly  efcaped. 

The  new  liturgy,  though  received  and  approved 
by  all  who  wifhed  well  to  the  reformation,  yet  met 
with  very  great  oppofition  from  the  catholic  party  : 
they  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  tenets  of  their 
ancient  religion,  and  exerted  their  whole  intereft  to 
raife  diflurbances  in  the  nation.  A  great  variety  of 
opinions  prevailed,  and  all  attempts  to  reduce  them 
to  uniformity  were  fruitlefs.  Hence  the  council  1 
granted  a  commiffion  to  che  primate,  and  fome 
others,  to  examine  and  fearch  after  all  anabaptifts, 
heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  new  ritual.  Thefe  ’ 
they  were  enjoined,  if  poffible,  to  reclaim;  to  impofe 
penance  on  them,  and  to  give  them  abfolution  ;  or, 
if  they  continued  obftinate,  to  imprifon,  excommu¬ 
nicate,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecular  arm. 
Several  perfons  were  taken  up  for  maintaining  he-  ' 
retical  opinions,  but  being  prevailed  upon  to  ab¬ 
jure 
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jure  them,  were  diftniffed.  A  woman,  named 
joan  Rocher,  an  anabaptift,  who  denied  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  Chrift,  perfevered  in  her  error,  and  was 
committed  to  the  flames.  Cranmcr,  though  of  a 
mild  difpofltion,  thought  it  neceifary  to  punifh 
her  ;  and  having  engaged  Edward  to  iign  her  fen- 
tence,  the  young  monarch  told  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  if  any  wrong  was  done,  the  guilt  ihould  lay 
entirely  upon  his  head.  Cranmer  ufed  every  argu¬ 
ment  to  reform  the  woman,  but  in  vain  ;  on  which 
he  fuffered  tire  fentence  to  be  executed.  Soon  after 
one  Van  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  was  condemned  for 
having  embraced  the  hcrely  of  Arius,  and  fuffered 
with  fo  much  refolution  and  fanatical  zeal,  that  he 
embraced  with  tranfport  the  faggots  which  con- 
funred  him.  But  thefe  feverities  were  ill  calculated 
for  removing  the  evil ;  they  tended  rather  to  in- 
creafe  than  exterminate  error:  however,  they  pro¬ 
duced  at  that  time  a  temporary  effed;  a  conformity 
to  the  new  liturgy  was  eftablilhed,  and  the  murmurs 
a.  ainft  the  late  innovations  ceafed.  The  lady  Mary 
a'one,  refilling  to  admit  the  eftablilhed  modes  of 
world  ip,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mafs.  On  her 
be  in-  tcazed  and  menaced  on  this  account,  Ihe  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  emperor,  who  uling  his  intereft  with  Sir 
PhilipHobby,  the  Englifti  ambaflador,  flic  obtained 
from  the  council  a  temporary  connivance. 

Mo  inftitution  can  well  befuppofed  to  have  been 
more  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  mankind,  than 
.t.  r  of  the  monks  and  friars,  yet  it  was  attended 
with  many  falutary  effe&s,  which  ccafing  with  the 
nicnaftic  order,  occafioned  much murmuringamong 
people,  of  England.  When  the  monafteries 
;•  or-  (Ted,  a  great  number  of  monks  were 
i.  r  •  .  neceflity- of  living  by  their  labour,  fo 
•  ; :  very  kind  of  employ  was  overftocked.  The 

i.ior.aftic  eftates  had  been  farmed  out  on  moderate 
term:  to  vafl  numbers  of  common  people,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  maintain  their  families  on 
the  profits  of  agriculture  ;  but  the  lands  being  now 
divided  among  the  nobility,  the  rents  were  raifed, 
and  the  farmers  perceiving  that  wool  was  a  more 
profitable  commodity  than  meal,  converted  their 
aiable  land  into  paftures.  In  confequence  of  this, 
bread  became  dear,  to  the  unfpeakable  diftrefs  of 
the  poor.  As  multitudes  w  ere  deprived  of  employ, 
and  therefore  of  fubfiftence,  through  the  negled  of 
agriculture,  the  nation  abounded  with  complaints 
againft  the  nobility,  as  the  fources  of  this  wretched- 
nefs.  The  protedor  attended  to  the  remonftrances 
of  the  fufterers,  and  refolvcd  to  exert  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  in  redrefling  their  grievances.  In  order  to 
remove  the  fubjed  of  their  complaints,  he  appointed 
com  mufti  oners  with  full  power  to  try  and  decide  all 
Caufes  relative  to  inclofures,  highways  and  cottages. 
This  meafure  being  very  difpleafing  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  they  exclaimed  againft  the  commiftion 
as  illegal ;  and  the  peafants  imagining  their  defign 
was  to  reduce  them  to  fervitude,  determined  to 
red  refs  themfelves  by  force  of  arms.  The  infurrec- 
tion  began  at  once  in  feveral  counties  of  England, 
as  if  the  populace  had  engaged  in  a  general  confpi- 
racV.  The  rioters  in  Wiltfhire  were  difperfed  by 
Sir' William  Herbert  ;  thofe  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  of  Oxford  and  Gloucefter,  by  lord  Gray 
of  Wilton.  Many  of  the  infurgents  were  (lain  in 
the  field  ;  others  fuffered  by  martial  law.  The 
malcontents  of  Devonfhire,  amounting  to  ten  thou- 
Tand,  were  headed  by  one  Humphrey  Arundel,  an 
Experienced  foldier,  and  encouraged  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  fome  eccleliaftics.  They  prefented  a  petition 
to'  the  king,  defiring  liberty  to  practice  the  ancient 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  redrefs  of 
various  grievances.  Thefe  demands  the  council 
tinfwered  by  a  formal  manifcfto,  concluding  with  an 
offer  of  pardon, on  their  immediate  fubmiffion;  but 
the  monks  perfuaded  them,  that  an  abjed  furrender 
of  themfelves,  would  t^e  attended  with  the  moft 
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grievous  oppreflion  and  enthralment.  Thus  infti- 
gated,  they  undertook  the  fiege  of  Exeter,  which 
was  gallantly  defended  by  the  inhabitants.  Lord 
Ruflel  then  lay  at  Honiton,  when  being  joined  by 
Sir  William  Herbert,  lord  Gray,  and  fome  others, 
he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Exeter,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  the  Jaft  extremity.  Thefe  jointly  attacked 
the  rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  pofts,  ilew  a 
great  number  both  in  the  adion  and  purfuit,  and 
took  many  prifoners.  Arundel  and  the  other  leaders 
were  conducted  to  London,  tried  and  executed;  and 
thofe  9f  the  lower  clafs  were  condemned  by  martial 
law.  I  he  fedition  in  Norfolk  was  more  alarming, 
and  terrible  in  its  confequences.  The  infurgents 
amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand,  under  the  condud  of 
one  Kit,  a  tanner,  and  Conyers,  an  ecclefiaftic,  who 
performed  the  office  of  their  chaplain.  Thefe  com¬ 
mitted  all  manner  of  outrages,  and  prefented  to  the 
king  a  fet  of  articles,  demanding  that  farms  fiiould 
be  reduced  to  the  ancient  rents  ;  that  the  price  of 
wool  fiiould  beabated ;  and  that  all  inclofuresfhould 
be  laid  open.  The  king  promifed  them  pardon  on 
fubmiffion.  Difdaining  the  offer,  they  eftablilhed 
their  quarters  on  Moulhold-hill,  near  Norwich  ; 
where  Kit  the  tanner  fat  in  judgment  under  a  large 
tree,  fince  known  by  the  name  of  the  oak  of  refor¬ 
mation.  They  invefted  and  reduced  the  city  of 
Norwich  ;  and  then  imprifoned  the  mayor,  with 
[ome  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  marquis  of 
Northampton  was  firft  fent  againft  them  ;  but  was 
worfted  in  an  action,  in  which  lord  Sheffield  loft 
his  life.  The  protedor  then  detached  the  earl  of 
Warwick  thither,  w  ith  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
which  had  been  raifed  for  the  Scottifh  war;  and  by 
this  means  he  furnifhed  his  inveterate  enemy  with 
an  opportunity  of  augmenting  his  fame  and  cha- 
rader.  Warwick  having  routed  feveral  detachments 
of  the  rebels,  at  laft  attacked  their  main  body, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Two  thoufand  of  them 
were  flain  in  the  adion  and  purfuit.  Kit,  their 
ringleader,  efcaped  from  the  field ;  but  being  taken 
next  day  in  a  barn,  was  hung  in  chains  at  Norwich 
caftle,  and  nine  of  his  accomplices  fuffered  on  the 
oak  of  reformation.  The  rebels  in  Yorkfhire, 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  their  companions,  embraced 
the  offer  of  pardon,  and  laid  down  their  arms ;  and 
a  general  amnefty  was  foon  after  publiffied  by  the 
protedor.  Yet,  though  all  commotions  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  now  fupprelfed,  they  were  produdive  of 
very  bad  confequences  with  refped  to  the  foreign 
intereft  of  the  nation. 

The  forces  deftined  for  Scotland  having  been 
detained  in  England  ;  and  M.  dc  Thermes  landing 
there  with  freffi  fuccours  from  France,  he  had  lei— 
fure  to  reduce  the  diftraded  ftate  of  that  unhappy 
country  to  lome  order.  He  rook  the  caftle  of 
Boughty,  and  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  the  fword. 
Haddington  however  held  out  againft  all  his  efforts, 
and  it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  place  by 
famine.  But  this  was  not  eafily  effeded  ;  fupplies 
were  continually  thrown  into  the  place  during 
fummer,  fo  that  all  his  attempts  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful.  At  laft  winter  accomplifhed  what  his  whole 
power  could  not  perform.  The  inclemency  of  the 
weather  was  an  obftacR  not  to  be  furmounted 
by  the  Englifti.  The  earl  of  Rutland  received 
orders  to  difmantle  the  place.  He  accordingly 
marched  thither  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  body  of 
forces,  deniolifhed  the  fortifications,  and  brought 
off  the  garrifon.  Nothing  was  nowr  left  to  the 
Englifh  of  all  their  conquefts  in  Scotland,  except 
the  caftlcs  of  Lauder,  Douglas,  Eymouth  and  Rox¬ 
burgh.  Nor  were  thefe  all  the  ill  confequences 
that  refulted  from  the  late  commotions.  Henry  1I> 
of  France,  encouraged  by  the  inteftine  troubles  of 
England,  made  an  effort  to  execute  his  favourite 
feheme  of  recovering  Bologne.  The  court  had  for 
Fome  time  been  apprehenlive  that  he  had  formed 
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that  defign,  and  lent  over  fecretary  Paget  to  the 
court  of  Charles  V.  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor.  But  that  powerful  monarch 
having  formed  a  defign  of  extending  his  dominions, 
by  acting  the  part  of  a  champion  for  the  catholic 
religion,  liftened  not  to  the  advances  made  by  the 
court  of  England,  for  entering  into  a  ft  rill  confe¬ 
deracy.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  II.  entered  the 
territories  of  Bologne  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  took  feveral  caftles,  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  attempted  a  defcent  on  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey;  but  afquadron  of  Englifh  fliips 
being  immediately  fitted  out,  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  from  the  iflands,  with  the  lofs  of 
above  a  thoufand  men.  Difappointed  in  receiving  j 
the  expe&ed  alfiftance  from  the  emperor,  Somerfet  I 
was  defirous  of  concluding  a  peace  with  France  and  | 
Scotland ;  efpecially  as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  3 
fupport  the  neceffary  expences,  and  had  experienced  j 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  attended  minifters  I 
in  demanding  and  raiding  new  fubfidies :  at  the  fame  | 
time  he  was  refolved  to  complete  the  great  work  of  j 
the  reformation  fo  fuccefsfully  begun.  He  there-  I 
fore  determined  to  facrifice  Bologne,  in  order  ro 
gain  the  friendfhip  and  alfiftance  of  Henry.  But  j 
when  he  propofed  the  reftitution  of  that  place  in  | 
council,  he  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  from 
his  enemies ;  who  knowing  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  carry  on  the  war,  were  determined  for  that  very  ! 
reafon,  to  oppofe  every  meafure  that  had  the  leaft  i 
tendency  to  procure  a  pacification,  and  to  embrace  J 
the  fir  ft  opportunity  that  offered  to  deprive  him  of  I 
his  dignity. 

Somerfet,  after  he  had  procured  the  patent,  by 
which  he,  in  a  manner,  obtained  regal  authority, 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
other  executors  and  counfellors.  All  who  were  not 
entirely  devoted  to  him  were  fure  to  be  negledted. 
The  haughtinefs  of  his  carriage,  joined  to  an  in- 
ferior  capacity,  and  an  unlimited  authority,  irri-  j 
tated  daily  the  difcon, tented.  Warwick,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  having  entered  into  a  clofe  connexion  with 
Southampton,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
council,  formed  a  ftrong  party,  who  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  ruin  the  protestor.  The  nobility  were 
greatly  difpleafed  with  the  regard  he  had  fhevvn 
the  common  people,  to  which  they  afcribed  the 
late  i nfij i rections  ;  and  from  his  popular  mcafures 
apprehended  a  revival  of  fimilar  diforders.  He 
had  directed  a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  clafs  of  people,  and 
readily  embraced  every  meafure  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  intereft  and  fafety.  Yet  his  intereft 
with  the  people  was  far  from  being  confiderable. 
The  Romifli  party,  who  had  great  influence  on  the 
lower  ranks,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  decrying  his  condud.  His 
brother’s  attainder  and  execution  ;  the  great  eftate 
he  had  fuddenly  acquned  ;  the  magnificent  palace 
in  the  Strand,  which  ftill  bears  his  name,  to  furnifh 
ground  and  materials  for  which,  the  parifh  church 
of  St.  Mary,  and  three  bifhops  houfes  had  been  | 
pulled  down;  thefe  adions  had  given  his  enemies 
too  many  advantages  over  him;  they  mifreprefented 
all  the  meafures  of  his  adminiftration,  and  even  his 
imprudencies  were  magnified  into  crimes.  At 
length,  after  feveral  complaints  and  difputes,  lord 
St.  John,  prelident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of 
Warwick,  Southampton,  with  five  other  members 
met  at  Ely-houfe,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick  re- 
fided,  on  the  fixth  of  Odober;  and  affuming  to 
themfelvcs  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  fent 
for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London;  be¬ 
fore  whom  they  arraigned  the  protector’s  condud, 
and  commanded  them  to  obey  no  orders  but  what 
were  iffued  by  themfelves.  The  fame  injundions 
were  laid  on  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The 
next  day  Rich,  lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of 


Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  other 
peifons  of  high  rank,  joined  the  malcontents ;  and 
fecretary  Petre,  whom  the  protector  fent  to  treat 
with  his  enemies,  chofe  to  remain  with  them. 
Somerfet,  on  being  informed  of  this  defection 
of  the  counfellors,  removed  the  king  from 
Hampton-court  to  Windfor-caft’e ;  and  arming 
his  friends  and  fervants,  feemed  refolved  to 
ftand  on  his  defence;  but  finding  that  no  perfons 
of  rank  adhered  to  him,  except  Cranmerand  Pao-er- 
that  the  city  and  Tower  had  declared  againft  him- 
that  the  people  did  not  rife  at  his  fummons ;  and 
that  he  was  even  deferted  by  his  confidants ;  he  loft 
all  hopes,  and  applied  to  his  enemies.  This  ffoD 
induced  the  lord  RufTel,  Sir  John  Baker,  fpeakcr 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  three  other  coun¬ 
fellors,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neuter,  to  join 
Warwick’s  party.  The  council  now  vindicated 
themfelves  in  a  proclamation,  and  wrote  to  the  fame 
purpofe  to  the  princcffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
They  then  addreifed  the  king,  and,  after  the  hum- 
bleit  proteftations  of  duty  and  fubmiffion,  declared 
that  they  were  the  council  appointed  by  his  father' 
and  had  chofe  the  duke  of  Somerfet  protector,  un¬ 
der  the  exprefs  condition  of  his  being  guided  bv 
their  advice;  but  he  had  ufurped  the  whole  au¬ 
thority,  and  had  not  only  negleded,  but  oppofed 
their  councils,  they  therefore  begged,  that  he  would 
reftore  them  to  his  confidence,  and  difmifs  the  pro 
tector’s  fervants.  The  king  complied  with  their 
requeft,  arid  Somerfet  only  capitulating  for  o-entle 
treatment,  it  was  promifed  him.  Yet,  notwith 
ffandmg  this,  he  was  fent  to  the  Towner,  with  fome 
of  his  friends  and  partifans,  among  whom  was  Cecil 
diftinguifhed  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Odober  he  was 
brought  before  the  council,  and  articles  of  fin 
peachment  exhibited  againft  him,  of  which  the  fo  1 
lowing  were  the  chief :  that  he  had  not  obferved 
the  conditions  on  which  he  had  been  made  pro 
teGor ;  that  he  had  treated  with  ambaffadors  with 
out  notifying  it  to  the  council ;  and  had  by  his 
own  authority,  difpofed  of  governments  and 
bifhoprics  ;  that  he  had  held  a  court  of  requefts  in 
h.s  own  houfe;  that  he  had  debafed  the  coin  ;  that 
he  nad  iffued  proclamations  in  the  affair  ofincio- 
iuies,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  council  * 
that  he  had  not  taken  care  to  fupprefs  the  h te  inl 
furredions,  but  had  on  the  contrary  fupoorted  and 
encouraged  them;  that  he  had  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
the  forts  in  the  territory  of  Bologne,  by  n  eg  Jetting 
to  furnifh  them  with  provifions  and  ammunition 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  inftill  into  the  king-  a 
bad  opinion  of  his  counfellors,  by  perfuading  him 
that  they  intended  todeftroyhim  ;  that  he  had  caufed 
the  lords  of  the  council  to  be  proclaimed  traitors  - 
that  he  had  malicioufly,  not  only  put  the  kino-  in 
great  fear,  by  carrying  him  fuddenly  to  Windfor 
but  tnrowm  him  into  a  dangerous  difeafe;  that  he 
had  armed  himfelf  and  his  fervants  ;  and,  laftly  that 
he  intended  to  fly  to  Guernfey  or  Jerfey.  The  duke 

having  received  no  previous  notice  of  thefe  articles 

could  not  be  prepared  to  give  his  anfwer,  and  was 
therefore  remanded  back  to  the  Tower.  A  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  protestor’s  office  was  now  publifned  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal.  But  all  the  arts  of  Warwick 
could  not  perfuade  the  well-meaning  part  of  the 
council  to  believe  the  duke  guilty  of  any  thine-  in¬ 
tentionally  bad,  either  againft  the  kinn  or  the^on 
ftitution  of  his  country.  They  indeed°thought  him 
too  obnoxious  to  the  landed  intereft  of  Enfoand  to 
continue  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  therefore 
willing  y  engaged  in  meafures  for  removing  him 
from  the  feat  of  power.  The  marquis  of  Nor- 
thampton,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Southampton 
the  lords  St.  John,  Ruffel,  and  Wentworth  were 
appointed  regents,  and  the  principal  adminiftration 
of  the  government  entrufted  with  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick, 
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wick,  but  without  any  title  that  might  give  him 
the  lead  authority  over  the  other  counfellors. 

The  popifh  party  aferibing  all  the  late  innova¬ 
tions  to  Somerfet’s  councils,  were  now  elevated  with 
the  hopes,  that  his  fall  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
reftoration  of  their  ancient  religion.  But  Warwick, 
whofe  view's  were  guided  folely  by  ambition,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  eradicate  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  reformation  out  of  Edward’s  mind,  de¬ 
clared  for  the  new  doctrine.  Bonner  was  deprived 
of  the  fee  of  London,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
head  of  the  catholics,  treated  with  fuch  difgrace, 
that  he  retired  abruptly  from  court,  dying  foon 
after  of  chagrin  and  difappointment.  Somerfet,  who 
wanted  fpirit  to  fupport  his  difgrace  with  dignity, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  confefs,  on  his  knees,  before 
the  council,  all  the  articles  of  the  charge  exhibited 
againft  him;  a  fubmiffion  that  difgraced  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.  The  parliament  deprived  him 
of  all  his  offices,  and  condemned  him  in  a  large 
line.  But  Warwick,  thinking  his  abje<ft  behaviour 
had  effectually  deftroved  the  fmall  remains  of  his 
authority,  re-admitted  him  into  the  council ;  and 
even  agreed  to  an  alliance  between  their  families, 
by  the  marriage  of  his  fon,  lord  Dudley,  with  the 
lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  Somerfet. 

A  D.  it  to.  Though  a  project  for  concluding  a 
peace  with  France,  by  the  reftoration 
of  Bologne,  had  ferved  for  a  pretence  againft  the 
protestor’s  adminiftration,  yet  the  new  council  were 
inclined  to  adopt  the  meafurc,  and  fent  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  other  commiffioners,  with  full  powers 
to  negociate.  Henry  II.  refufed  abfolutely  to  pay 
the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  his  predeceffor 
had  acknowledged  to  be  due’ to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  arrears  of  penfions ;  and  offered  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  for  the  reftitution  of  Bo¬ 
logne,  which  was  accepted,  and  fix  hoftages  given 
for  the  performance  of  this  article.  Scotland  being 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  the  Englifh  agreed  to 
.rcftorc  Dunglas  and  Lauder,  and  to  demolifh  the 
fortreffes  of  Eymouth  and  Roxburgh.  A  peace 
was  no  fooner  concluded,  than  a  fcheme  was  formed 
to  enter  into  clofer  alliance  with  France,  and  it  was 
t  h°on  after  agreed  that  Edward  fhould  marry  Eliza- 
'  heth,  daughter  of  Henry,  and  all  the  articles  of  this 
project  were  fully  fettled,  though  it  never  was  car¬ 
ried  inro  execution.  The  defign  of  marrying  the 
king  to  the  daughter  of  a  prince  who  was  a  violent 
perfecutor  of  the  proteftants,  could  not  be  agree¬ 
able  to  that  party  in  England  ;  but  in  every  other 
refpect  the  council  fteadily  promoted  the  refor¬ 
mation.  The  peace  was  celebrated  with  great  re¬ 
joicings,  though  very  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
the  people.  I  hey  plainly  difeerned  that  thofe  who 
accepted  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowms,  inftead 
of  two  millions,  which  Francis  I.  had  engaged  to 
pay,  were  the  very  perfons  who  had  fo  rancoroufly 
inveighed  againft  Somerfet,  for  merely  propofing  a 
reftitution  of  Bologne,  upon  reafonable  terms. 

I  his  inconfiftent  proceeding  raifed  fuch  a  clamour 
among  the  people,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
thought  proper  to  divert  their  attention  to  other 
objects,  that  might  conduce  more  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion.  He  enquired  into  the  practices  of  thofe  who 
had  embezzled  the  king’s  revenue,  or  had  been 
guilty  ofoppreffion  in  the  execution  of  their  offices; 
and  thefe,  on  conviction,  he  punifhed  with  the 
utmoft  rigour.  This  feverity  of  juftice,  though 
arifing  from  ignoble  motives,  pleafed  the  nation  in 
general,  and  eftablifined  Warwick’s  authorityamong 
the  great,  w ho  perceiving  the  vigour  with  which  he 
acted,  began  to  dread  the  weight  of  his  refentment. 

In  the  coutfe  of  this  year,  Thirlcy  refigned  th6 
fee  of  Weftminfter,  which  was  united  to  that  of 
London,  and  beftowed  it  upon  Ridley,  bifhop  of 
Rochefter.  Polydore  Virgil,  who  had  refided  forty 
years  in  England,  obtained  permiffion  to  pafs  the 
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i  emainder  of  his  days  in  his  own  country,  in  con- 
ideration  of  his  having  devoted  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  to  the  compilation  of  the  Englilh  hiftory. 

he  leformation  now  greatly  prevailed  in  Eno-_ 
and  being  patronized  by  the  king,  and  promoted 
y  the  indefatigable  labour  of  archbifhop  Cranmer 
Warwick  alfo  had  declared  his  intention  of  com! 
p  eting  tns  great  work,  and  now  began  to  carry 

ment  dgn  m£°  ex55utj?n*  A  profecution  was  com- 
menced  againft  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter 

ho  in  feveral  inftances  had  rendered  himfelfob- 
noxious  to  the  adminiftration.  He  was  required  to 

?he  h?fti  k  IS  fon?er  nillbehaviour,  and  confefs 
the juftice  of  his  confinement;  to  own  that  the  kino- 

was  fupreme  head  of  the  church ;  that  the  power  of 
making  and  difpenfing  with  holidays,  was  part  of 
he  pierogative  ;  that  the  common-prayer  book 
was  a  godly  commendable  form  ;  that  the  kin«-  was 
a  complete  fovereign  in  his  minority;  that  the  fta- 
tuteof  the  fix  articles  was  juftly  repealed  ;  and  that 
the  king  had  full  authority  to  correct  and  reform 
what  was  amifs  in  eccleliaftical  difeipline.  The 
bifhop  made  no  difficulty  of  figning  all  thefe  arti- 
cles^  except  the  firft.  He  maintained  that  his  con- 
dud  had  been  always  inoffenfive,  and  declared  that 
ne  would  never  own  himfelf  guilty  of  faults  he  had 
not  committed.  But  the  council,  who  intended 
not  to  accept  from  him  any  acknowledgments, 
multiphed  articles  in  proportion  to  his  fubmiffion. 
At  lalt  the  prelate,  from  a  dread  of  totally  dilho 
nourmg  his  former  condud,  by  mean  compliances 
determined  to  ad  with  vigour.  He  refufed  to  fi™ 
any  articles  they  might  prefent  to  him;  and  w*s 
depofed  from  his  fee  by  a  commiffion  appointed 
for  that  purpofe.  Several  other  bifliops,  much  lefs 
fufpeefted  and  troublefome  than  Gardiner  under 
went  the  Tame  fate;  as  Day,  bifhop  of  Chichcfter- 
Heathe  of  Worcefter;  and  Vaify,  of  Exeter.’ 
About  the  fame  time,  an  order  was  iffued  by  the 
council  for  purging  the  library  at  Weftminfter  of 
all  milfals,  legends,  and  other  fu perfidious  books. 
Many  of  thefe  were  plated  with  gold  and  filver 
and  cunoufiy  emboffed.  Great  havock  was  alfo 
ma^.e  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  ;  in  which  printed 
books  and  manuferipts  were  deftroyed  without 
dntindion.  Volumes  of  divinity  fuffered  for  their 
rich  bindings :  thofe  of  geometry  and  aftronomy 
were  fuppofed  to  contain  nothing  but  necromancy  - 
and  thofe  of  literature  were  condemned  as  ufelefs’ 
The  princefs  Mary  was  not  forgot,  in  this  vio-orous 
attack  on  the  remains  of  popery.  She  was  required 
to  change  her  religion,  or  at  lead,  in  order  for  her 
conviction,  to  read  the  ancient  fathers.  Alarmed 
at  her  dangei,  file  formed  a  plan  for  efcaping  to  the 
court  of  Charles  V.  but  her  defign  was  difhovered 
and  prevented.  The  emperor,  however,  made 
It  rang  reprefentations  in  her  behalf:  he  even 
threatened  to  commence  hoftilities,  if  liberty  of 
confc.mcc  ‘houid  be  refufed  her.  His  interpofition 
had  thedefired  effeeft.  It  was  not  thought  ad  vifeable 
to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  war  on  fo  flight  an  oc- 
cafion  ;  and  Edward,  who  had  imbibed  the  utmoft 
deteftation  for  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  catho¬ 
lics,  lamented  with  tears  the  obftinacy  of  his  fiftcr 
and  his  o  wn  misfortune,  in  being  obliged  to  tolerate 
her  errors.  This  religious  zeal  of  the  council  did 
not  prevent  their  finding  leifure  to  attend  both  to 
the  public  intereft,  and  their  own  temporal  con¬ 
cerns.  The  trade  of  England  had  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hanfe-towns 
or  Eafterlings,  as  they  were  called  ;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  thofe  merchants  to  fettle  in  England, 
Henry  III.  had  granted  them  a  patent,  by  which 
they  were  exempted  from  feveral  heavy  duties  paid 
by  other  foreigners.  This  company,  ufually  called 
the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  had  hitherto  en¬ 
grafted  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  - 
and  as  they  employed  the  fhipping  of  their  own 
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country,  the  navigation  of  England  had  continued  I 
rather  in  a  languifhing  condition.  The  council  I 
annulled  the  privileges  of  this  corporation  ;  and 
though  feveral  remonftrances  were  made  by  Lu- 
beck,  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  Hanfe  towns,  the 
council  perfevered  in  their  refolution  ;  and  the 
good  effects  foon  became  vilible  to  the  nation,  by 
the  Englifh  being  allured  to  enter  into  commerce. 

However,  the  plans  for  promoting  i 
A.  D.  1551.  induftry  were  in  danger  of  proving  j 
abortive,  from  domeftic  troubles,  and  confulions. 
The  fweating  ficknefs,  which  now  raged  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 
Several  of  the  nobility  alfo  felt  the  dreadful  effects 
of  this  alarming  contagion ;  among  whom  w ere 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brother.  By  the  death 
of  thefe  two  noblemen,  the  title  of  duke  of  Suffolk 
became  extind  in  the  family  of  Brandon,  which  was 
next  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  after  the  two 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  feems  already  to  have  formed  the  defign  of 
placing  his  own  family  on  the  throne,  immediately 
procured  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  to  be 
created  duke  of  Suffolk.  The  laft  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  died  without  iffue;  and  Sir  Thomas  Piercy, 
his  brother,  having  been  attainted,  on  account 
of  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  Yorkfhire  infurredion, 
during  the  late  reign,  the  title  was  extind,  and 
the  eftate  veiled  in  the  crown.  Warwick  therefore 
procured  for  himfelf  thofe  ample  poffeffions  which 
lay  in  the  north,  the  moft  warlike  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Northumberland.  Lord  St.  John,  the  treasurer, 
was  created  marquis  of  Winchefter,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  William  Cecil 
was  knighted,  and  made  fecretary  of  date,  and  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  one  of  Northumberland’s  Tons,  was 
fworn  one  of  the  fix  ordinary  gentlemen  of  the 
king’s  bed-chamber.  Northumberland,  however, 
regarding  all  increafe  of  poffeffions  and  titles,  for 
himfelf  and  his  partizans,  only  as  ffeps  to  farther 
acquifitions ;  and  perceiving  the  duke  of  Somerfet, 
though  deprived  of  his  dignity,  flill  preferved  a 
confiderable  degree  of  popularity,  he  refolved  to 
ruin  a  man,  whom  he  conlidered  as  a  chief  ob- 
flacle  to  his  ambitious  projects.  The  alliance 
lately  concluded  between  their  families  had  been 
productive  of  no  cordial  union.  It  only  afforded 
Northumberland  an  opportunity  of  effecting  with 
more  eafe  and  certainty  the  deftruction  of  his  rival. 
He  began  his  infamous  defign,  by  fecretly  cor¬ 
rupting  many  of  that  unhappy  nobleman’s  friends 
and  fervants :  he  fometimes  provoked  him  by  ill 
ufage,  and  at  others  terrified  him  by  the  appearance 
of  danger.  He  alienated  the  affections  of  the  young 
king  from  his  uncle,  whom  he  reprefented  as  a 
very  dangerous  fubject.  He  fpread  a  report,  that 
Somerfet  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king 
in  feveral  counties,  and  that  he  w7as  preparing  an 
armed  force  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  majefty’s 
erfon.  Thus  provoked,  the  unguarded  Somerfet 
roke  out  into  menacing  exprdfions  againfl  Nor¬ 
thumberland  ;  and  at  other  times  formed  ralli  pro- 
jevts,  which  he  immediately  abandoned  ;  his  trea¬ 
cherous  confidants  repeated  every  paflionate  word 
which  efcaped  from  his  lips  to  his  enemy,  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  fchemes  they  themfelves  had  firft  pro¬ 
jected.  Northumberland  thought  that  the  proper 
feafon  for  acting  was  come ;  and  the  duke  of  So¬ 
merfet,  lord  Grey,  David  and  John  Seymour,  Neu- 
digate  and  Hammond,  two  of  the  duke’s  fervants. 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  were  ar- 
reffed  and  confined.  The  next  day  the  du  chefs  of 
Somerfet,  w  itl>  Crane  and  his  wife,  her  favourites, 
Sir  Michael  Stanhope, and  others,  wrere  thrown  into 
prifon.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had  aded  as  a  fpy 
upon  Somerfet,  charged  him  writh  having  formed 
a  defign  to  fecure  the  Tower,  raifc  a  rebellion  in 


London,  and  an  infurrection  in  the  north  ;  and 
maintained,  that  the  duke  once  defigned  to  murder 
Northumberland,  Northampton  and  Pembroke,  at 
a  banquet.  Palmer’s  tcftimony  with  regard  to  the 
laft  circumflance,  was  confirmed  by  Crane  and  his 
wife  ;  and  it  feems  fome  ralh  expreffions  of  fuch  a 
nature  had  really  been  mentioned,  though  no  regu¬ 
lar  confpiracy  had  been  formed,  nor  any  meafurcs 
taken  for  its  execution.  This  unhappy  nobleman 
w'as  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  firft  of  December, 
before  the  marquis  of  Winchefter,  who  was  created 
high  ffeward.  The  jury  w  as  compofed  of  twenty- 
feven  peers,  among  w  horn  were  his  principal  ene¬ 
mies,  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and  Northamp¬ 
ton.  He  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  for  defigning 
to  raile  infurredions ;  and  of  felony,  in  intending 
|  the  murder  of  privy  counfellors.  The  witneffes 
were  examined  by  the  privy  council,  but  neither 
produced  in  court,  nor  confronted  w  ith  the  prifoner; ' 
and  their  depofitions  were  given  in  to  the  jury. 
Somerfet’s  defence,  w  ith  refped  to  the  treafonable 
part  of  the  charge,  was  fo  fatisfadory,  that  the 
peers  gave  a  verdi eft  in  his  favour.  His  intention 
of  aflaulting  the  privy  counfellors,  was  indeed  fup- 
ported  by  fomewhat  like  evidence  ;  the  duke  him- 
1  elf  confeifing,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  words  to 
that  effed,  though  he  had  formed  no  refolution  ; 
and  the  peers  brought  him  in  guilty  of  felony.  On  4 
receiving  his  fcncence,  he  aflted  pardon  of  thofe 
peers  for  having  liflened  to  defigns  againfl  them. 
Somerfet,  being  beloved  by  the  people,  they,  on 
hearing  of  his  having  been  acquitted  of  treafon,  '( 
expreffed  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations ;  but  their 
fatisfadion  was  foon  damped,  when  informed  that 
he  was  condemned  to  fuller  death  for  felony,  pur- 
fuant  to  a  flatute  palled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
declaring  it  felony  for  any  perfon  to  form  a  defign 
of  killing  a  privy  counfellor.  The  behaviour  of 
Somerfet,  from  the  time  he  received  fentence, 
was  calm,  refigned,  and  unaffeefted;  he  employed 
his  time  in  reading,  and  compofing  exqrcifes  off 
devotion. 

Northumberland’s  creatures  had  .  ^ 
taken  care  to  prepoffefs  the  young  *  H52, 

king  againfl  his  uncle  ;  and,  to  prevent  his  re¬ 
lenting,  kept  him  from  refleeftion  by  a  continued 
round  of  amufements,  and  by  preventing  any  of 
Somerfet’s  friends  from  having  accefs  to  him.  On 
the  twenty-fecond  of  January  this  noble  prifoner 
w-as  conduced  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill,  where 
he  was  to  fuller.  He  was  attended  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  occalion  by  Dr.  Cox  ;  and,  after  fome  de¬ 
votional  exercifes,  headdreffed  himfelf  in  a  fpeech 
to  the  people,  in  w  hich  he  declared  his  innocence 
with  regard  to  the  king,  and  his  fidelity  to  his 
country  :  he  fubmitted  to  his  fentence,  becaufe 
awarded  by  the  law;  he  profeffed  his  zeal  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  proteflant  religion,  and  a  lincere  fatis¬ 
fadion  in  what  he  had  done  to  promote  it.  He  ; 
expreffed  the  higheft  regard  for  the  perfon  of  the. 
king:  he  exhorted  the  people  to  pay  both  him  and 
the  council  the  moft  implicit  obedience  :  declared 
he  died  in  peace  with  all  mankind  ;  afked  pardon 
of  all  whom  he  had  offended ;  and  requefled  the  } 
prayers  of  all  prefent.  When  he  declared,  that  he 
had  always  promoted  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and 
the  interefl  of  true  religion,  the  people  attefled  the 
truth  of  this,  by  crying  aloud,  It  is  moft  true;”  i 
and  on  his  praying,  that  the  king  might  enjoy 
health  and  prolperity,  there  was  a  general  refponfe 
of  ,f  Amen.”  The  fpcclators  appeared  to  be  in  ,il 
great  agitation,  and  on  the  brink  of  taking  fome 
violent  meafurc.  Some  people  who  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  execution,  w  hen  they 
faw  the  duke  upon  the  fcaffold,  mended  their  pace, 
crying  aloud  to  each  other,  “  Come  away!”  The 
precipitation  added  to  this  exclamation,  which  was 
echoed  through  the  whole  jnuiftfude,  produced  an 

universal 
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univerfal  tumult.  This  having  fubfided,  Sir  An¬ 
tony  Brown  riding  towards  the  fcafiold,  the  people 
exclaimed,  “  A  pardon!  A  pardon!”  But  the  duke 
telling  them  they  were  mirtaken,  intreated  them 
to  allow  him  to  pafs  his  laft  moments  in  peace. 
Having  concluded  his  fpeech,  he  adjufted  himfelf 
with  the  utmoft  calmnefs  for  the  block.  When 
the  fatal  ftroke  was  given  by  the  executioner,  a 
dreadful  groan  run  through  the  whole  croud  of 
fpe&ators  ;  many  of  whom  rufhed  in,  and  dipped 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which  they  pre- 
ferved  as  a  precious  relic  ;  and  foon  after,  when  the 
ambitious  Northumberland  met  with  the  fame  fate, 
they,  upbraiding  him  w  ith  his  cruelty  to  Somerfet, 
difplayed  before  his  eyes  thefe  fymbols  of  his 
guilty  cruelty.  Though  many  actions  in  Somerfet’s 
life  were  exceptionable,  he  certainly  merited  a 
better  doom.  He  was  a  nobleman  eminent  ior  his 
piety  courteous,  affable,  fincere,  and  candid  in 
all  his  tranfadfions  ;  a  patron  of  the  poor,  the 
fatherlefs,  the  friendlefs,  and  the  oppreffed  :  but 
his  virtues  were  better  calculated  for  a  private  than 
a  public  life  ;  he  was  a  much  better  general,  than 
a  counlellor;  his  want  of  penetration  and  firmnefs 
rendering  him  incapable  of  extricating  himfelf 
from  thole  cabals  and  violent  meafures,  to  which 
that  age  was  fo  much  addicted  ;  yet  the  faults  he 
committed  during  his  adminiftration,  were  owing 
to  weaknefs,  not  to  any  bad  intention  He  was 
never  acculed  of  perfonal  vices,  of  falfehood,  of 
perverting  juftice,  of  cruelty,  or  of  opprefiion. 
Among  the  number  of  his  friends.  Sir  Ralph  Vane, 
a  brave  old  foldier,  and  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  were 
hanged.  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  were  beheaded,  as  the  duke’s  confede¬ 
rates  ;  but  ftrenuoufly  denied,  in  their  laff  mo-  j 
ments,  the  crime  for  which  they  buffered.  Lord 
Pa  get,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Somerfet,  was 
tried  in  the  ftar-chamber,  fined  fix  thouland  pounds, 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  office.  He  was  alfo 
degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter,  as  un¬ 
worthy,  on  account  of  his  mean  birth,  to  lhare 
that  honour.  Lord  Rich  was  alfo  deprived  of  the 
feals,  for  having  lent  a  letter  to  Somerfet,  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  the  defigns  of  the  council. 

On  the  tw  enty-third  of  January  the  parliament 
met,  and  puffed  feveral  bills,  both  of  a  civil  and 
religious  nature ;  but  the  moff  remarkable,  was 
that  refpeCting  the  crime  of  high  treafon ;  to 
which  the  commons  annexed  a  claufe  of  infinitely 
more  confequcnce  than  the  bill  itfelf.  It  was  de¬ 
clared,  “  That  none  fhould  be  attainted  of  high 
treafon  on  this  act,  unlefs  two  witneffes  fhould 
come,  and  to  their  face  aver  the  fad  for  which 
they  were  to  be  tried,  except  fuch  as  lhould  make 
a  voluntary  confelfion  ;  and  that  none  fhould  be 
queltioned  for  any  thing  faid  or  written  againit  the 
king  or  government,  but  within  three  months  after 
it  was  done.”  This  equitable  and  confiitutional 
claufe  was  ftrongly  oppofed  by  all  ol  Northumber-  I 
land’s  party,  as  it  totally  condemned  their  late  J, 
proceedings  in  the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  duke  j 
of  Somerfet ;  but  notwithfianding  all  their  lhite  i 
tricks,  it  paffed  both  houfes,  and  has  ever  fince 
remained  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  Lnglilh 
liberty. 

Among  the  mod  eminent  prelates  of  that  age, 
was  Tunfial,  bilhop  of  Durham,  highly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  abilities,  learning,  humanity,  and 
integrity  of  life.  He  had  oppofed  all  innovations  j 
in  religion  ;  but  they  were  no  fooner  eftablifhed, 
than  he  fubmitted,  and  conformed  himfelf  to  every 
fyffem  of  dodrine  and  difeipline  eftablifhed  by 
authority  ;  concluding,  that  all  private  fentiments 
ought  to  be  lacrificed  to  the  greater  concern  of 
public  tranquillity.  The  general  refped:  enter-  J 
tained  for  him  in  Somerfet’s  adminiftration,  fecured  j 
him  from  any  fevere  treatment :  but  neither  his  j 
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obedient  condud,  nor  the  unimpeached  reditude 
of  his  morals,  could  proted  him  from  the  rapacious 
cravings  of  Northumberland,  who  had  formed  a 
delign  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  the  ample  re¬ 
venues  of  the  fee, of  Durham,  and  of  acquiring  a 

I  principality  in  the  northern  counties.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  therefore  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
peers  againft  Tunftal  for  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and 
paffed  with  the  oppoiition  only  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  always  a  cordial  friendfhip  for  him,  and  of 
lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  catholic.  But  when  the 
bill  was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  they  demanded 
that  witneffes  fnould  be  examined;  that  the  bifhop 
fhould  be  confronted  with  his  accufers,  and  be 

I  permitted  to  fpeak  in  his  own  defence  ;  which 
demands  being  relufed,  the  bill  was  rejected. 
Northumberland  and  his  partizans  aferibed  this 
equity,  fo  unufual  in  a  parliament  of  that  age,  to 
the  prevalence  of  Somerfet’s  party  ;  and  a  bill  for 
ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerfet  and  his  accom¬ 
plices,  being  alfo  rejected  by  the  commons,  after  it 
had  palfed  the  upper  houfe,  confirmed  them  in  this 
opinion.  They  therefore  refolved  to  diffolve  the 
parliament,  which  had  fat  throughout  this  whole 
reign,  and  to  fummon  a  new  one. 

Northumberland  exerted  himfelf  . 
with  fo  much  induftry,  and  em-  ]553* 

ployed  fo  many  corrupt  and  unjuftifiable  methods 

I  in  the  election  of  members,  that  when  the  par¬ 
liament  met,  he  found  the  commons  as  obfequious 
to  his  will,  and  as  ready  to  concur  in  all  his  mea¬ 
fures,  as  he  could  poiiibly  have  wifhed.  Tunftal 
had,  during  the  recefs,  been  depofed  by  lay-eom- 
miffioners  ;  the  fentence  was  confirmed  by  this 
tool  of  a  parliament,  who  divided  the  fee  of 
I  Durham  into  two  bilhoprics  ;  but  the  dignity  of 
an  earl  palatine  W'as  inverted  in  the  king,  who  gave 
it  to  Northumberland.  They  alfo  granted  the  king 
two  fubfidies,  and  two  fifteenths.  Having  exe¬ 
cuted  his  defigns  wfich  this  fervile  parliament  during 
the  feffion  of  a  month,  Northumberland  caufed  it 
to  be  diffolved,  and  applied  himfelf  to  other 
meafures  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  :  yet 
he  found  the  emptinefs  of  the  Exchequer  an  ob- 
ftruction  to  the  execution  of  his  proje&s ;  for 
though  the  king  had  received  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  from  France,  on  delivering  up  Bo- 
logne;  notwithfianding  the  plunder  of  churches, 
colieges,  and  hofpitals,  with  the  fall  of  many 
manors  that  belonged  to  them,  yet,  from  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  courtiers,  the  crown  owed  about  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling:  but  as  Edward, 
among  other  virtues,  was  inclined  to  frugality,  he 
would  probably,  had  not  his  health  declined  very 
fart,  have  retrieved  thefe  Ioffes  in  a  very  (hort 
time.  The  king,  on  his  recovery  from  the  fmall- 
pox,  had  made  a  tour  through  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  in  this  pro- 
grefs  he  had  inflamed  his  blood  with  too  violent 
^xercife;  for  he  was  feized  with  a  cough,  which 
'  proved  obftinate,  and  could  neither  be  removed 
•by  regimen  or  medicines.  This  diforder  foon 
degenerated  into  a  confirmed  confumption  ;  and 
many  people  fcruplcd  not  to  infinuate,  that  Nor¬ 
thumberland  had  tampered  with  his  conftitution. 
When  the  phyficians  defpaired  of  the  king’s  life, 
he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman, 
who  engaged  in  a  fhort  time  to  reftore  him  to  his 
former  health  ;  but  this  promife  fhe  performed 
with  much  the  fame  fidelity  which  is  well  known 
to  belong  to  our  modern  quacks.  His  diforder 
increafed  fo  faft,  that  when  the  parliament  met  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  both  houfes  were  obliged 
to  attend  him  at  Whitehall,  to  hear  the  reafons 
of  their  being  called  together.  This  infirm  ftate 
of  the  young  prince  rendered  him  fufceptible  of 
any  impreffion.  Of  this  Northumberland  took 
advantage,  perceiving  that  now  was  the  time  for 
4  L  him 
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him  to  complete  the  defign  he  had  planned,  of 
placing  his  own  farpily  on  the  throne  of  England. 
He  therefore  fuffered  none  but  his  own  creatures 
to  approach  the  royal  perfon :  at  the  fame  time  he  J 
affedled  the  molt  anxious  concern  for  the  young 
monarch’s  health  and  recovery.  By  thefe  hypo¬ 
critical  expreflions  of  duty,  he  gained  the  firll 
place  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  Edward. 
This  point  being  gained,  the  next  was  to  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  alter  the  fuccefiion.  With  this 
view,  he  rcprefented  to  Edward,  that  his  two 
fillers,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  adt  ot  parliament ;  and  though 
Henry,  by  his  will,  had  reftored  them  a  place  in 
the  fuccefiion,  the  nation  would  never  fubmit  to 
fee  the  throne  of  England  filled  by  a  bafiard  ;  that 
they  were  only  his  half-fillers,  and,  if  legitimate, 
had  no  right  to  the  crown  as  his  heirs  and  fuc- 
ceffors  ;  that  his  filler  Mary’s  fuccefiion  would  be 
attended  with  the  abolition  of  the  protellant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  ellablilhment  of  popery  ;  that  when 
thofe  princeffes,  together  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
were  excluded,  the  fuccefiion  devolved  on  the 
marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  the  eldell  daughter  of  the 
French  queen,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  that  the 
next  heirefs  of  the  marchionefs  was  the  lady  Jane 
Gray,  whom  he  knew  to  be  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
reformed  religion,  of  a  moll  amiable  charadter,  a 
friend  to  virtue,  and  a  lover  of  her  country.  Thefe 
reafons  made  a  ftrong  irapreffion  on  the  young 
prince’s  mind  ;  and,  more  particularly,  his  zeal  for 
the  protellant  religion,  made  him  apprehend  the 
confequences  that  might  attend  the  throne’s  being 
filled  by  fo  bigotted  a  papift  as  his  filler  Mary  ; 
and  though  he  had  a  tender  affeCtion  for  Elizabeth, 
again!!  whom  there  could  be  no  fuch  objection,  he 
was  perfuaded  to  believe  that  he  could  not  exclude 
one  filler  for  illegitimacy,  without  excluding  the 
other.  Edward,  therefore,  determined  to  leave  his 
crown  to  the  accomplilhcd  lady  Jane  ;  efpecially 
as  her  mother  had  been  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Henry  VIII.  as  heir  to  the  throne  after  his 
own  children.  The  two  fons  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  having  at  this  time  died  of  the  fweating- 
ficknefs,  that  title  was  extindl ;  and  Northumber¬ 
land  perfuaded  the  king  to  bellow  it  upon  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet  ;  after  which  he  induced  the 
new  duke  and  duchefsof  Suffolk  to  give  their  con- 
lent  to  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray  with  his 
fourth  fon,  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  In  order  to 
flrengthen  himfelf  by  other  alliances,  he  married 
his  own  daughter  to  the  lord  Hallings,  eldell  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  and  alfo  negociated 
a  marriage  between  the  lady  Catharine  Gray  and 
lord  Herbert,  eldell  fon  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  folemnization  of  thefe  marriages  was  attended 
with  great  pomp  and  fellivity ;  and  Northumber¬ 
land  being  hated  by  the  people,  they  could  not 
refrain  from  exprefling  their  indignation,  at  ob- 
ferving  fuch  public  demonllrations  of  joy,  while 
their  beloved  monarch  was  languilhing  on  a  bed 
of  ficknefs.  Nothing  now  remained  for  Northum¬ 
berland,  but  to  finifh  his  political  fabric  by  a 
fpeedy  execution  of  the  main  part  of  his  delign. 
To  this  end,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  Sir  Edward 
Montague,  chief  jullice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Sir  John  Baker,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  two  of 
the  judges,  the  attorney  and  fclicitor  general,  at¬ 
tended  the  council,  in  obedience  to  a  fummons 
they  had  received  ;  when  the  king  laid  before  them 
minutes  of  an  intended  deed  for  altering  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  with  orders  to  draw  them  up  in  the  form 
of  a  patent.  They  hefitated  to  obey,  and  defired 
time  to  confider  of  a  fubjeCt  fo  important  in  it- 
fclf,  and  which  would  affeCt  themfelves  in  parti¬ 
cular  ;  but  the  more  they  reflected,  the  greater 
danger  they  found  in  complying.  Plenry  VIII. 
had  made  a  fettlement  of  the  crown,  in  confe- 


quence  of  an  aft  of  parliament ;  and  by  another 
adl  palled  in  this  reign,  it  was  declared  trcafon  to 
change  the  order  of  fuccefiion.  Thefe  reafons 
were  pleaded  before  the  council ;  and  the  judges 
alledged,  that  the  only  proper  method  lor  givincr 
a  fandlion  to  the  new  fettlement,  was  to  fummon 
a  parliament,  and  to  obtain  the  confent  of  that 
affembly.  Northumberland  was  fo  incenfed  at  their 
condudt,  that  he  behaved  in  the  moll  indecent 
manner ;  and  it  was  even  feared  he  would  proceed 
to  violence  againll  their  perfons.  Edward  bb~ 
ferved,  that  he  intended  to  call  a  parliament,  in 
order  to  have  the  fettlement  ratified  :  but  in  the 
mean  time  required  them,  on  their  allegiance,  to 
draw  the  patent  in  the  manner  required  ,-  and  the 
council  told  the  judges,  that  their  refufal  would 
fubjeft  them  to  the  penalties  of  treafon.  After  the 
arguments  had  been  canvaffed  in  feveral  meetings, 
Montague  propofed  an  expedient,  which  fatisfied 
both  counfellors  and  judges.  He  defired  that  the 
king  and  council  fhould  pals  a  fpecial  commifiion, 
requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a  patent  for  a  new 
fettlement  of  the  crown  ;  and  that,  immediately 
after,  a  pardon  fhould  be  granted  them  for  any 
offence  they  might  have  incurred  by  their  Com¬ 
pliance.  On  the  patent’s  being  drawn,  and  brought 
to  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  the  chancellor,  for  him°to 
affix  the  great  feal  to  it,  that  prelate  requelled  that 
all  the  judges  might  previouily  lign  it.  Gofnald 
at  firll  tefufed,  and  was  with  much  difficulty  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  comply  ;  but  the  conllancy  of  Sir 
James  Hales,  notwithftandihg  his  being  a  zealous 
protellant,  remained  unlhaken.  He  refolutely  re- 
lufed  to  put  his  name  to  the  inllrument.  The 
chancellor,  for  his  greater  fecurity,  next  required, 
that  the  hands  of  all  the  privy  counfellors  lhould 
be  let  to  the  patent.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the 
officers  of  ffate,  oppofed  the  fcheme,  and  laboured 
afiiduoully  to  perfuade  Edward  not  to  alter  the 
fscceffion.  He  affirmed  that,  without  perjury,  he 
could  not  fubferibe  the  deed,  having  already  fworn 
to  the  obfervation  of  Elenry’s  will;  but  at  lall  his 
refolution  was  overcome,  by  the  earned:  intreaties  of 
his  fovereign,  and  he  figned  the  inlfrument.  Thus, 
by  the  king's  letters  patent,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
were  excluded,  and  the  crown  fettled  on  the  heireffes 
of  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  lhe  herfelf  confenting  to 
give  place  to  her  daughters.  During  thefe  tranf- 
aftions,  Edward  had  declined  vifibly  every  day  ; 
and  the  awful  moment  now  approached,  in  which 
this  amiable  young  monarch  was  to  be  removed 
from  this  tranfitory  Hate  of  exifience.  The  moll 
alarming  fymptoms  now  incrcafed  to  a  violent  de¬ 
gree  ;  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  fpeech  and  breathing  ; 
his  puhe  became  feeble,  his  legs  fwelled,  and  his 
colour  changed  livid  ;  indications  that  fhewed  too 
plainly,  that  this  virtuous  prince  could  not  be  long 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  But  his  pious  dil- 
pofitions,  and  the  benevolent  turn  of  his  mind, 
never  left  him.  He  prayed  with  his  latelf  breath 
for  the  happinefs  of  England,  and  expired  at  Green¬ 
wich  on  the  fixth  of  July,  in  the  fixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  feventh  of  his  reign.  He  was 
buried  under  the  fine  altar  at  the  head  of  Henrv 
Vllth’s  maufoleum,  which  was  dellroyed  in  the  civil 
wars :  but  the  noblell  monument  of  his  virtues 
are,  Chrilt’s  hofpital,  St.  Thomas’s  in  Southwark, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Bride’s  hofpitals,  for  the 
education  of  youth,  the  cure  of  the  difeafed,  and 
the  employment  of  idle  perfons  and  vagrants  : 
thefe  foundations  are  immortal  inllances  of  hu 
piety,  benevolence,  and  charity. 

Character  of  King  Edward  VI. 

This  young  prince  was  endowed  with  every 
qualification  that  conld  recommend  him  to  the 
a  flections  of  Jus  fubjefts,  and  attract.  the  admira¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  mankind.  His  perfon  was  elegant  j  his 
difpofition  affable  and  humane  ;  and  his  mind 
cultivated  by  extenfive  learning.  His  ftridt  attach¬ 
ment  to  equity  and  juffice,  filled  his  people;  by 
whom  his  death  was  lamented  as  a  public  misfor¬ 
tune,  with  flattering  hopes  that  his  reign  w'ould 
be  rendered  illuffrious  by  his  virtues  ;  and  had  he 
been  indulged  with  a  longer  life,  there  is  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  fuppofe  he  would  have 
made  his  people  happy,  by  a  wife  and  equitable 
adminiftration.  His  capacity  and  application  to 
fludy  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  about  the  time  of 
his  death  he  underftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanifh  languages  ;  was  verfed  in  the 
fciences  of  natural  philofophy,  logic,  and  mufic ; 
and  w  as  mafter  of  all  the  theological  difputes,  with 
which  the  minds  of  men  of  that  age  were  agitated. 
He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  wrote  the  chara&ers 
of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  ;  taking  notice 
of  the  manner  of  life,  and  their  religious  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  underftood  fortification,  and  defigned 
well :  he  was  alfo  well  acquainted  with  the  harbours 
and  ports  in  his. dominions,  and  with  thofe  of 
Scotland  and  France,  with  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the^  way  of  entering  them.  He  had  flu  died  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Mint,  with  the  exchange  and  value 
of  money ;  and  had  acquired  .fuch  knowledge  in 
foreign  affairs,  that  the  ambaffadors  who  were  fent 
into  England  publifhed  very  extraordinary  things 
of  him  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  To  affift  his 
•memory,  he  took  notes  of  every  thing  he  heard 
worth  notice,  which  he  wrote  firft  in  Greek  cha¬ 
racters,  that  they  might  be  unintelligible  to  thofe 
about  him  ;  and  afterwards  copied  out  fair  in  his 
journal.  This  journal,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  was  tranferibed  by 
bifhop  Burnet,  w  ho  publifhed  it  in  his  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  Edward 
was  almoft  idolized  by  his  fubjeeffs  ;  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  fired  the  young  nobility  with  that  general 
emulation,  which  pu  filed  them  into  every  glorious 
purfuit,  and  raifed,  foon  after,  their  drooping  coun¬ 
try  to  glory  and  to  empire.  Why  did  fo  fair  a  fun 
fet,  before  it  had  reached  its  meridian  glory? 
Well  may  we  fay  with  the  poet. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  ; 

Puzzled  with  ’mazes  and  perplex’d  with  errors; 

The  underflanding  traces  them  in  vain, 

I.oft  and  bewilder’d  in  a  fruitlefs  fearch. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  and  character  of  John  Wick- 

liffe ,  D.  D. 

It  it  not  more  pleafing  than  ufeful  to  trace  the 
fteps,  by  which  divine  Providence  produced  and 
perfected  the  Reformation.  On  this  account,  agree¬ 
able  to  our  promife,  we  have  determined  to  give 
our  readers  the  life  of  our  countryman  Wickliffe, 
that  they  may  fee  the  fpark  which  lighted  Hufs, 
and  Luther,  and  Cranmer,  and  others,  till  it  (hone 
forth  into  that  bright  and  glorious  day,  which  we 
of  this  happy  nation  nowT  enjoy. 

Every  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  human 
nature,  is  allured,  that  thofe  who  attempt  j-efor- 
mations  of  any  kind,  lie  under  great  difficulties, 
and  are  fubjedt  to  numberlefs  mifreprefentations. 
Reformers  are  men ;  and  as  fuch,  they  have  their 
faults  ;  and  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  the 
zeal  for  truth  (wherewith  they  are  animated,  and 
without  which  they  would  not  be  reformers)  carries 
them  too  far,  and  caufes  them  to  overfhoot  the 
mark  which  they  ftrain  all  their  nerves  to  hit. 
Thefe  faults  are  greedily  laid  hold  of  by  their 
adverlaries,  while  every  their  minuteft  flip  is 
aS§ravated  into  the  moft  enormous  ftumble.  So 
many  too  are  irritated,  nay,  and  interefted,  to 
blacken  them,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their  characters 
are  loaded  with  a  weight  of  infamy* 

I 


Much  allowance  fliould  be  made  to  thefe  and 
the  like  confiderations,  by  the  perfon  who  fits 
down  to  read  any  account  of  the  life  of  Wickliffe, 
who  having  been  unboundedly  free  and  unreferved 
in  cenfuring  the  manners  of  the  Romifti  clergy  and 
others  of  his  time,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  they  have 
been  as  free  with  him  ;  but  it  is  very  ftrange  that 
proteftant  writers  have  luffered  themfelves  to  be 
mailed  by  the  prejudiced  reprelentations  of  popifh 
ones.  Let  us  obferve  too,  as  another  juft  apology 
foi  this  truly  great  man,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
detail  of  his  life,  that  we  cannot  be  furprized  that 
he  fliould  have  embraced  and  defended  many  points 
of  dodlrine,  which  the  more  enlightened  enquiries 
of  following  ages  have  found  caufe  to  explode* 
vather  let  us  admire  that  he  faw  fo  much,  than 
that  he  faw  not  every  thing,  in  fuch  an  age  of 
ignoiance  and  fuperftition  ;  and  let  us  venerate 
the  man,  who  had  fagacity  and  courage  enough  to 
oppofe  the  grofs  errors  of  his  day  ;  and  to  °hold 
forth  that  inextinguilhable  ray  of  light,  the  facred 
feripture  in  our  mother  tongue,  before  which  the 
midnight  darknefs  of  popery  has  been  difpelled, 
and  to  which  the  proteftant  faith  ow'es  its  bein<> 
and  fupport.  ° 

This  «  firft  difeoverer  and  guide  in  our  bleffed 
reformation,  as  one  calls  him,  was  born  in  the 
year  1324,  at  a  village  called  Sprefwell,  in  the 
pariffi  of  Wickliffe,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkfhire, 
a  place  of  which  there  are  no  remains  at  prefent. 
Though  there  is  no  authentic  account  of  his 
family,  it  appears  to  have  been  confiderable.  A 
learned  education  was  given  him,  and  in  proper 
time  he  was  admitted  commoner  of  Queen’s  college 
in  Oxford ;  but  was  foon  removed  to  Merton,  and 
made  fellow.  Merton  was  at  that  time  diftin- 
guifhed  for  perforis  of  learning  and  genius  :  feveral 
men  of  the  firft  fame,  and  who  afterwards  enjoyed 
the  firft  dignities,  were  cotemporaries  wfith  Wick¬ 
liffe  ;  who  was  foon  diftinguifhed,  among  his  il- 
luftrious  cotemporaries,  for  the  clofeftefs  of  his 
application,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  genius.  He 
became  celebrated  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  be¬ 
ing  fo  remarkable  for  the  elegancy  of  his  wit,’  and 
his  ftrength  in  deputation,  that  he  was  efteemed 
more  than  human  by  the  common  fort  of  divines. 
Fie  adorned  the  learning  of  the  fchools,  by  ac¬ 
quiring  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  as  well  as  of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own. 
country.  ^  He  not  only  ftudied  and  commented 
upon  the  facred  writings,  but  he  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  them  into  his  native  language,  (the  firft 
tranflation  ever  made)  and  wrote  homilies  on  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  them.  He  alfo  read  with  accuracy 
the  writings  of  St.  Auftin,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Andrew7, 
and  St.  Gregory,  the  four  fathers  of  the  Latin 
church.  And  thus  furnifhed,  he  was  well  adapted 
to  the  difplay  of  his  talents,  which  were  called  into 
exertion  about  the  thirty-fixfh  year  of  his  a^e  ; 
when  they  attracted  the  notice,  not  only  of  *thc 
univerfity,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Enough  has  been  faid,  by  almoft  every  writer, 
of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  church  in  this  age  ;  of 
the  fcandalous  vices,  and  more  fcandalous  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  in  poffeffion  of 
the  principal  power  and  wealth  of  the  kin°-dom. 
But  the  mendicant  friars  were  now  become  ex-1 
tremely  troublefome,  as  well  to  the  univerfity,  as 
to  the  kingdom  in  general :  under  a  falfe  '{hew  of 
extraordinary  fandtity  and  poverty,  they  cloaked 
the  moft  encroaching  pride,  and  exorbitant  cove- 
toufnefs.  By  their  means,  the  number  of  ftudents 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  had  been  reduced  from 
thirty  to  fix  thoufand  ;  parents  were  afraid  to  fend 
their  children  thither,  left  the  friars  fliould  entice 
them  into  their  convents. 

Wickliffe  nobly  and  boldly  oppofed  thefe  dan 
gerous  enemies  to  fociety ;  other  men  of  learn  in~ 
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and  worth  joined  with  him  to  refute  their  prime 
dodlrine,  “  That  the  poverty  of  Chrift  and  his 
apoflles  was  a  fufficient  foundation  for  their  beg¬ 
ging  trade,  and  poffefiing  all  things  in  common.” 
Wickliffe  wrote  with  great  fpirit  again!!  them;  and 
his  language  is  extraordinary,  confidering  the  times. 
u  Freres,”  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  trad'ts,  “  drawen 
children  fro’  Chrifl’s  religion  into  their  private 
order  by  hypocrifie,  lefings,  and  ileling.  For  they 
tellen  that  their  order  is  more  holie  than  any  other  : 
that  they  fhullen  have  higher  degree  in  the  blifs  of 
heaven,  than  other  men,  that  been  not  therein  : 
and  feyn  that  men  of  their  order  fhullen  never 
come  to  hell,  but  fhullen  dome  other  men,  with 
Chrifl,  at  domefday.”  And  here,  by  the  way,  v/e 
cannot  but  obferve,  as  a  comment  upon  Wickliffe’s 
words,  that  fo  great  was  the  ignorance  and  fuper- 
flition  of  mankind  in  thofe  times,  and  fo  much  had 
the  begging  friars  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 
good  opinion  of  people,  that  dying  men,  even 
the  richeft  and  greateft,  would,  in  their  laft  hours, 
fend  to  beg  an  old  cloak  or  covering  of  one  of 
thefe  friars,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  it  ; 
hoping  that  Chrifl  would  take  them  for  friars  at  the 
general  refurrection,  when  appearing  in  thefe  old 
cloaks,  and  fo  fend  them  to  heaven,  where  other- 
wife  they  had  little  hope  of  arriving. 

The  reputation  which  Wickliffe  gained  by  op- 
pofing  thefe  mendicants,  could  only  be  equalled 
by  the  malice  with  which  they  purfued  him.  In 
confequence  of  the  former,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
mafler  of  Baliol  college  in  1361  ;  and  four  years 
after  he  was  made  warden  of  Canterbury  hall,  then 
founded  by  Simon  de  Iflip,  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  but  now  fwallowed  up  in  Chrift  church. 
This  worthy  prelate  feems  to  have  been  very 
defirous  to  place  men  of  diftinguifhed  worth  in  his 
new  feminary  ;  and  the  letters  of  inftitution,  where¬ 
by  he  appointed  Wickliffe  to  the  wardenfhip,  do 
equal  honour  to  the  patron  and  his  warden.  In 
thefe,  he  fpeaks  of  him  “  as  a  perfon  in  whofe 
fidelity,  circumfpeclion,  and  induftry,  his  grace 
very  much  confided  ;  and  one  on  whom  he  had 
fixed  his  eyes  for  that  place,  on  account  of  the 
honefty  of  his  life,  his  laudable  converfation,  and 
knowledge  of  letters.” 

Wickliffe  conducted  himfelf  in  his  headfhip  with 
great  approbation,  till  the  death  of  archbifhop 
Iflip,  when  his  fucceffor,  archbifhop  Langham, 
turned  him  out,  in  favour  of  Henry  de  Wodehall, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
fworn  foes  to  Wickliffe.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
univerfity  interfered,  or  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  pope.  The  pope  confirmed  the  archbifhop’s 
choice  :  Wodehall  and  his  monks  kept  poffeffion, 
and  perpetual  filence  was  impofed  upon  Wickliffe 
and  his  affociates.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  fo 
arbitrary  and  unfair  a  fentence  could  diminifh  Wick¬ 
liffe’s  juft  contempt  of  the  monks  and  the  pope. 
■\An  affair  of  a  more  public  .nature  now  made 
hi'  ore  confpicuous.  Tope  Urban  threatened 
to  cite  king  Edward  to  his  court  at  Avignon,  for 
omitting  to  pay  the  tribute  of  feven  hundred  marks, 
which  the  pope  unjufily  arrogated,  in  confequence 
of  king  John’s  pufillanimity.  Some  of  the  monks 
ventured  to  defend  this  claim  ;  and  againft  them 
Wickliffe  oppofed  himfelf.  This  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  Pope,  who  could  ill  brook  any  op- 
pofition;  but  it  gained  him  favour  at  court  ;  he 
was  made  king’s  chaplain ;  and  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  in  particular  took  him  into  his  patronage, 
and  procured  for  him  the  living  of  Luttei  worth  in 
Leicefterfhire,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  Though 
he  had  from  the  beginning  freely  declared  his 
fentiments  (as  appears  particularly  from  his  tract 
"  Of  the  laft  age  of  the  church,”  publifhed  in 
1356)  refpeding  the  monks,  the  corruptions  and 


||  diforders  of  the  religious,  the  exadions  and  ufur- 
I  pat  ions  of  the  pope  ;  yet  now  he  began  more  freely 

I  I  1  to  deliver  his  dodrines,  which  were  judged  novel, 
becaufe  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  thofe 
times. 

S  in  1372  he  too!<  bis  degree  as  dodor  in  divinity, 
J  which  he  publicly  profelfed,  and  read  ledures  in  1c 
||  vvlth  great  applaufe.  In  thefe. he  ftrongly  oppofed 
I  j  the  follies  and  fuperftitions  of  the  friars  :  he  charged 
jjjjj  them  with  holding  fifty  errors  and  herefies  ;  °he 
|  fhewed  their  corruptions,  affd  deteded  their  prac- 
|  tice.  This  was  linking  at  the  root  of  all  the 
|  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  at  a  time 
}  when  the  greater  and  more  neceffary  articles  of 
J  L'th,  and  all  genuine  and  rational  knowledge  of 
|  religion,  had  generally  given  place  to  fabulous 
I  legends  and  romantic  ftories. 

|  A  fhameful  abufe  prevailed  in  our  kingdom  at 
|  this  time.  The  pope  difpofed  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
1  benefices  and  dignities,  which  he  generally  con- 
1  ferred  upon  foreigners  ;  by  which  means  all  the 
|  revenues  of  them  went  out  of  the  land.  In  1374, 
|  the  king  iffued  out  a  commiffion  for  taking  a  fur- 
j  vey  of  *  all  ecclefiaftical- benefices  in  the  hands  of 
|  aliens.  The  number  and  value  of  them  aftoniffed 
him;  and  it  was  rcfolved  to  fend  an  embaffy  upon 
this  fubjed  to  the  pope.  Dr.  Wickliffe  was  the 
J  fecond  perfon  mentioned  in  this  commiffion.  Two 
years  were  employed  in  the  treaty  j  when  it  was 
concluded  that  the  pope  ffiould  ceafe  from  this 
practice.  but  treaties  were  vain  ;  the  parliament 
complained  the  very  next  year  that  the  treaty  v.as 
infringed,  and  a  long  bill  was  brought*  into  par¬ 
liament  againft  the  papal  ufurpations;  in  which 
they  remonftrated,  that  the  tax  paid  to  the  pope 
I  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  that  paid  to  the 
I  king;  and  that  God  had  given  his  fficep  to  the 
J  pope  to  be  pallured,  not  fleeced.  Wickliffe 

II  during  this  embaffy,  was  made  more  fenfible  of 
I  the  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  the 
I  pope  ;  whom  therefore  he  boldly  expofed,  in  his 
I  public  ledures,  and  private  converfation.  ’  He  as 
j  freely  reproved  the  corruptions  which  prevailed 
S  among  ft  the  prelates  and  inferior  clergy,  obferving 
|  that  “  the  abomination  of  deflation  had  its  be* 

|  ginning  from,a  perverfe  clergy,  as  comfort  arofe 
I  from  a  converted  clergy  !”  Of  the  prelates,  he 
j  fays,  “  O  Lord,  what  token  of  meeknefs  and  Vor- 
|  faking  of  worldly  riches  is  this!  A  prelate  (as  an 
S  abbot  or  prior  that  is  dead  to  the  world,  the  pride 
I  and  vanity  thereof)  to  ride  with  fourfeore  horfes 
with  harnefs  of  filver  and  gold  !  and  to  fpend  with 
earls  and  barons,  and  their  poor  tenants,  both 
thoufand  marcs  and  pounds,  to  maintain  a  fidfe  plea 
of  the  world,  and  forbeare  men  of  their  rffiht.” 

The  reader  will  not  wonder,  that  thfs  freedom 
expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  thofe  whofe  vices 
he  io  leverely  reprehended.  The  monks  complained 
to  the  pope;  the  pope,  already  enraged  at  Wick- 

Iliffe,  heard  them  with  fufficient  readinefs.  Nine¬ 
teen  articles  were  drawn  up  againil  him,  taken 
|  as  they  pretended,  from  his  lectures  and  fermons - 

(and  the  pope,  Gregory  the  Xlth,  iffued  out  feveral 
bulls  againil  him,  all  dated  May  the  22d  1077 
I  he  articles  which  they  objected  to,  as  held  by 
him,  were  principally  as  follow  :  “  That  the 

eucharill,  alter  the  confecration,  was  not  the  real 
body  ot  Chrifl,  but  only  an  emblem  or  fign  of  it: 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  no  more  the  head  of 
the  univerfai  church,  than  any  other  church;  and 
that  St.  reter  had  no  greater  authority  given  him 
than  the  reft  of  the  apoitles  :  that  the  pope  had  no 
more  junfdidion,  in  the  exercife  of  the  keys  than 
any  other  pneft :  that  if  the  church  miibehaied,  it 
was  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious,  to  difpoffefs 
i  her  of  her  temporalities:  that  when  a  prince  or 
j  temporal  lord,  was  convinced  that  the  church 
I  made 
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ndc  an  ill  ufc  of  her  endowments,  he  was  bound, 
under  *  pain  of  damnation,  to  take  them  away 
TVvi t  the  crofpel  was  fufficient  to  direct  a  Chriftian 
in  the  conduct  of  his  life  That  neither  the  pope, 
nor  any  other  prelate,  ought  to  have  pnfons  tor 
the  puni filing  offenders  againft  the  difciphne  ot  the 
church  ;  but  that  every  perfon  ought  to  be  left  at 
liberty  in  the  condudt  of  his  life.” 

Now  though  perhaps,  in  our  better  days  ot  U- 
hcYty  \ve  fhall  not  be  able  to  difeern  any  thing  very 
criminal  and  heretical,  in  the  greater  part  ot  thefe 
opinions  of  Wickliffe;  yet  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how 
often five  they  muff  have  been  to  the  pope  and  his 
Henry  as  they  ftruck  at  the  foundation  of  their 
u  fur  pat  ions.  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  thefe 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  his  enemies,  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  all  of  them,  without  any  of  thofe  reftridions 
and  qualifications  with  which  fo  wife  and  fenfiblea 
‘  n  rauft  unqueftionably  have  delivered  them. 

‘Upon  the  force  of  thefe,  bulls  were  fent  to  the 
kin/  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  to  two  bi- 
ihoZ  Simon  Sudbury  of  Canterbury,  and  William 
Courtney  of  London,  empowering  them  to  examine 
into  the  matter  of  complaint,  the  univerfity  deliver¬ 
ing  up  Wickliffe,  and  the  king  aiding  in  the  trial. 
—Before  the  bulls  arrived,  Edward  111.  died;  and 
in  the  firft  parliament  of  Richard  I.  it  was  debated, 

«  whether  they  might  lawfully  refufe  to  fend  the 
treafure  out  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  pope  re- 
quired  it,  on  pain  of  cenfurcs,  &< The  refo- 
lution  of  this  doubt  was  referred  by  the  king  and 
parliament  to  Wickliffe,  (as  high  an  honour  as 
could  be  done  him)  and  he  not  only  declared  it 
lawful  to  refufe,  but  undertook  to  prove  it  lo  by 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  Chnfi. 

Thus  honoured,  and  powerfully  fupported  by 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the  lord  Henry  Percy, 
carl  marfhal,  who  took  him  into  their  protection, 
Wickliffe  had  no  great  caufe  to  fear  the  trial,  to 
which  he  was  fummoned  by  the  two  prelates  at 
St.  Paul’s.  He  came,  attended  by  the  two  nobles; 
and  the  concourfe  of  people  was  fo  great,  that  it 
was  with  fome  difficulty  he  and  his  two  patrons  got 
admittance  into  the  church.  A  warm  altercation 
enfued  between  the  bifhop  ot  London  and  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  indecent  and  unfeemly  on  the  duke’s 
fide  efpecially  :  a  tumult  came  on,  no  bufinefs  could 
be  done  ;  the  court  broke  up,  when  the  two  noble¬ 
men  carried  off  Wickliffe  in  triumph,  and  the  mob, 
enraged  at  the  duke  of  Lancafter  for  infulting  their 
biffiop,  plundered  his  palace  in  the  Savoy.  _ 

Another  bull  from  the  pope,  mitigating  the 
univerfity  and  the  biffiops  to  greater  zeal  againft 
Wickliffe,  occafioned  another  fummons  tor  his 
appearance  before  the  delegates  at  Lambeth.  He 
appeared  ;  when  the  Londoners,  now  on  his  tide, 
forced  themfelves  into  the  chapel,  to  encourage  the 
doctor. — Willing  to  give  all  proper  fatisfaction, 
he  delivered  in  a  paper,  explaining  the  conditions 
wherewith  he  was  charged  :  but  that  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  exemption  from  any  harlher  fentence, 
than  that  of  an  injunction  ot  tilence,  (to  which  little 
regard  was  paid)  was  a  meffage  from  the  kings 
mother,  by  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  to  forbid  them  from 
proceeding  to‘  any  definitive  againft  Wickliffe. 
The  delegates  were  confounded  at  this  meftage  ; 
and  as  their  own  hiftorian  Walfingham  fays,  (who 
is  not  a  little  difpleafed  with  them  for  this  timidity ) 
“  at  the  wind  of  a  reed  ftiaken,  their  fpeech  became 
as  foft  as  oil,  to  the  public  lofs  ot  their  own  dignity, 
and  the  damage  of  the  whole  church  They  were 
ftruck  with  fuch  a  dread,  that  you  would  think  them 
to  be  as  a  man  that  heareth  not,  and  in  whole  mouth 

.  are  no  reproofs.”  „ 

However,  it  feems,  the  fatigues  which  Wickliffe 
underwent,  by  attending  the  delegates,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  harraffing  affair,  threw  himinto  a 
dangerous  fit  of  illnefs,  on  his  return  to  Oxioid. 
No.  30. 


His  old  antagonifts,  the  begging  friars,  fent  a 
folemn  deputation  to  him,  upon  this  occalion, 
adviling  him  to  revoke  the  errors  he  had  advanced 
and  fpread  ;  thofe  efpecially  which  tended  to  their 
prejudice  ;  but  he,  railing  himlelf  on  his  pillow, 
laid,  with  much  vivacity — “  I  fhall  not  die  but  live, 
and  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars.”  The  de¬ 
puties  upon  this  retired  in  confulion,  and  Wickliffe 
recovered  to  make  good  his  promife. 

The  death  of  his  great  enemy,  pope  Gregory  XL 
in  the  year  1  378,  gave  Wickliffe  reft  from  perlecu- 
tion,  and  time  to  open  the  minds  of  men,  by  the 
dilfeminating  his  opinions.  The  fchifm  too,  which 
happened  by  the  election  of  two  popes,  not  only 
threw'  the  church  into  confulion,  but  afforded 
Wickliffe  and  his  party  a  fair  occalion  to  fpeak 
freely  of  the,  head  of  the  church.  He  wrote  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  tract,  entitled,  “  Of  the  fchifm  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  being  very  anxious  for  a 
publication  of  the  facred  feriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  he  now  alfo  printed  his  book  “  of  the  truth 
of  the  feripture,”  in  which  he  affirms,  that  the  wifi 
of  God  is  evidently  revealed  in  the  two  teftaments, 
and  contends  earneftiy  for  a  tranflation  of  them. 
Accordingly  his  willies  were  foon  after  accompli  Iff* 
ed  ;  and  he  lived  to  fee  the  “  firft  tranflation  of  the 
whole  bible  into  the  Englifh  language,”  publifhed 
by  himfelf,  and  his  learned  alfociates  :  for  which 
lingle  work  he  deferves  ever  to  be  held  dear  in  the 
memory  and  eftimation  of  every  proteftant. 

Courtney,  biftiop  of  London,  who  fucceeded 
Simon  Sudbury  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  was  al¬ 
ways  a  great  oppofer  of  Wickliffe  and  his  followers ; 
and  was  preparing  to  proceed  againft  them  with  all 
rigour.  But  as  foon  as  the  parliament  met  in  the 
year  1382,  Wickliffe  prefented  his  appeal  to  the 
king  and  both  houfes. — And  it  ffiould  feem  as  if 
he  met  with  powerful  fupport  and  protection  ; 
for,  fpite  of  all  the  enmity  and  virulence  which  were 
exerted  againft  this  heroic  confeffor,  we  do  not  find 
that  his  enemies  were  able  to  prevail  againft  him. 
Anne  of  Luxemburg,  whom  the  king  married  in  the 
year  1382,  became  a  great  patronefs  of  him  and 
his  doctrines  :  fome  of  which,  though  a  court,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Courtney,  condemned  as  heretical  and 
erroneous — and  who  can  wonder  at  this? — yet  they 
were  never  able  to  harm  his  perfon  ;  power  for  the 
imprifonment  and  burning  of  heretics  not  yet  being 
o-iven  to  the  church,  independent  of  the  crown. 

&  It  does  not  appear  that  Wickliffe  had  any  thoughts 
of  fepa rating  from  the  Romifh  church  entirely; 
he  appears  only  to  have  wifhed  for  a  reformation 
of  manygrofs  and  grievous  abufes  then  prevailing, 
and  for  a  demolition  of  the  abfolute  and  fpiritual 
tyranny  then  exercifed  by  the  pope  and  his  nume¬ 
rous  adherents  of  monks,  friars,  &c.  For  we 
find,  that  after  his  retirement  from  his  profefforfhip 
at  Oxford  to  his  living  at  Lutterworth,  he  exer¬ 
cifed  the  duties  of  his  function  in  the  regular  way. 
He  had  a  ftroke  of  the  pally  (a  difeafe  frequently 
occafioned  by  great  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  niind) 
in  the  year  1384,  when  the  pope  cited  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Rome.  He  returned  a  letter  of  excufe  to 
his  holinefs,  and  tells  him  in  it,  that  “  Chhft 
taught  him  more  obeiiffe  (obedience)  to  God  than 
man.”  His  enemies  were  fenfible  that  this  diftem- 
per  would  foon  put  a  period  to  his  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  permitted  him  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  after  he  had  been  many 
years  expofed  to  continual  danger.  He  was  feized 
with  another  violent  fit  of  the  palfy  on  Innocents- 
day,  in  the  year  1384, as  he  was  hearing  mafs  in  his 
church  of  Lutterworth,  when  he  fell  down,  never 
recovered  his  fpeech,  and  foon  expired,  in  the  fix- 
tieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  wrote  and  left  behind  him  many  pieces ;  un¬ 
couth  indeed  to  our  ears,  but  elegant  and  well  wrote 
for  thofe  times,  and  far  fhperior  to  the  cenfure 
4  M  which 


,vbich  7°ltaire  Superficially  throws  upon  them. 

any  of  thefe  are  found  in  different  libraries;  and 
neir  utility  is  fufficiently  proved,  by  the  If  rid  in- 
jundion  given  by  the  priefis,  that  no  man  fhould 
read  them— and  by  the  excommunication,  which 
the  pope  threatened,  againft  thofewho  fhould  even 
Keep  any  of  them  in  their  pofleflion.  He  is  laid 
to  have  written  two  hundred  volumes,  befides  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  a  fair  copy  of  which  is  now 
in  Queen’s  college  library,  Oxford,  and  two  more 
in  the  umverfity  library.  «  It  was  done,  no  doubt, 
in  the  molt  exprefhve  language  of  thofe  days,  though 

ir  h  r°u  T  5arS  V  aSj  f°r  inftance,  the  ‘  knave’ of 
Jefus  Chnft  for  ‘  fervant,’  and  Philip  baptized  the 
gelding,  for  ‘  eunuch;’  fo  much  is  our  language 

f  rw  le“Crs  tej?Jnionial  given  by  the  univerfity 
and  fealeud  with  ^eir  common  feal,  do 
his  charader  more  honour,  than  all  the  invidious 
repi dentations  of  his  many  foes  do  him  prejudice, 
n  thefe  it  is  faid,  “  that  his  converfation,  from  his 
you  h  to  his  death,  was  fo  praife-worthy  and  honeff 
in  the  umverfity,  that  he  never  gave  any  offence 
or  was  afperfed  with  any  mark  of  infamy  or  finifter 
fpicion;  but  that  in anfwering, reading, preaching 
and  determining,  he  behaved  himfelf  laudably,  asV 

vanouifh^  hPr°n  -°f  the  truth'  and  “tholically 
vanquished,  by  fentiments  of  holy  feripture,  all  fuch 

of  Chrift1'  VTh  b^ga!ryabIafpPemed  the  rehgion 
hr-r^  i1*  That  t  llS  dodlor  was  not  convided  of 

b„rnr  f  P1lVltyu  °r  by  °Ur  PreIates  delivered  to  be 
burnt  after  his  burial.  For  God  forbid  that  our 

prelates  fhould  have  condemned  a  man  of  do  great 

the  uni^fr  ^ iC‘  Wh°  had  not  hls  e<3»al  a'll 
e  umverfity  m  his  writings  of  logic,  phiiofophy 

divinity,  morality,  and  the  fpeculative  feiences.” 

But  though  our  prelates  condemned  him  not  vet 

the  council  of  Conftance  fufficiently  fhewed  whS 

'wn  Vhey  Weue  °uf)  and  What  thcf  would  have  done 
by  ordering  his  bones  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt  fo 

many  years  after,  and  his  affies  to  £  thrown Into 

caHed  Wickl  ffir  Hls followers  indeed,  fometimes 

felt  dllWrhek  ^  ^  r°rC  frc(iuently  Lollards, 

felt  all  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 

arm  combined  to  defhroy  them.  It  has  been  com 

Lo?  Lrm  hatithlSname,  which  undoubtedly 
is  of  German  original,  was  derived  from  one  Walter 
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Lollard,  a  German  reformer  Dm  P;n  , 

it  as  his  opinion,  that  as  the  religious  nrnT,  S  \ 
were  called  bv  the  name  of  Lollards  in  rr  * 
were  remarkable  for  all  charitab  e  offices  JCpr°ach> 
larly  attending  the  fick,  and  tklfcTrn  S 
funerais,  when,  according  to  the  Germin  / 
h>  nine  and  pfalms  were  aTvvavs  fun  ’  ™  f”'0”’ 
or  er  occahona  they  delighted  ^cUl  y’,^ 
tual  fongs  and  hymns-hence  the!  were  called  A 
»ay  of  dertfion,  Lollards,  or  pfalnGnArs  L  7 
tells  us  that  fuch  is  the  direct  Unification  of  L 
word,  derived  from  the  German  Tulle n  Ini /  / 
with  the  ufual  termination  c  hard  ■  /,’  / ,  In'1* 

hgmfies  to  fing  with  a  low  Ad  d' 

growth  of  thefe  opin“i  t t 
church  abundantly  proves  ■  n,v  L ‘f  thc 

Kneyghton,  one  of  their  own'  hirb  -i  ”  t  lo  f,dVs. 

fuckers  growing  out  of  the  root  of  a  t,W  \  L 
multiplied,  and  everv-where  fill -h  r>  *  lxerc 
the  kingdom ;  infomuch  thab  ,  ,A  ZuSF*  °f 

two  people  on  the  road  but  one  rf  mcet 

ciple  of  Wickliffe’s.”  ’  hcm  was  a  dif- 

tory  account0  oTthis  m-eat  anfwff 

to  his  life,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Lewi’s’  wh  A''" 

fpared  no  pains  to  vindiraro  fifi  ’  ^  1  G  bo  has 

afperfions  of  popTft  Wa  tTT°lY  ftom  ,hc 
fore  the  nuMir  fA,  ,  g  J  >  and  who  has  laid  be- 

afford  every  friend  To  pVJCrs>  which  will 

fatisfaffion  :  v.hde  A  v  fl  e  ”,  d  Ch“rChes  much 

count  of  him  with  the  i  d  1  C  I1"-  brief 

and  learned  Mr  Wharton  if  "  ',cb  ^le  able 

diflinguiihed  nfon Z  d  “£<>" 

whom  the  Chriftian  church  in  thefe  laftT  ’  ‘f” 

not  produced  a  greater  •  and  i  r  days'  has 

been  placed  as  mLh  above  praife  ZT  •“  PVe 
envy/'  pntiie,  he  is  above 


hap. 

Mary 


IV. 


i. 


,be  P7UI‘ 

executed-  A  hen,  fer/eZZ  ZfVeZt ^  VZZjLTTo'ZdT 
center  ,n  England- Affcurs  in  Seotland-Death  and  “nd  ,be  W*  o/calau-ZZj 


V'JV  M 

lucccffor  of  ''  ' 


ARY  I.  was  confidered  by  the 
Fr  —  iJcoiJR  in  general  as  the  legal 
i  ,  ,  ,  ‘  bo  ward.  The  protefiants,  indeed 

dreaded  the  effeds  of  her  prejudices  ,  but  the  uni 
verfiil  hatred  againft  the  Dudleys,  who  it  was  fore 
Ren  would  be  the  real  fovereigns,  was  more  than 
fuffic.ent  to  counterbalance,  even  with  that  party 
their  regard  to  every  other  confidcration.  Mary 
was  known  to  be  a  bigotted  catholic  ;  but  Henry 
VIII.  having  reftored  his  daughters  to  the  right  of 
rucceffion,  her  title  to  the  crov^y  admitted  o f  ^o  diS 
pute.  How  ever,  the  ambition  of  Northumberl  ,nd 
as  not  £0  bc  nOamed.  As  he  knew  it  would  be 


impoffible  to  execute  Edw'ard’s  w;n  •  e 
ting  the  princeffes  Mary  and  El Iku mIb?Ut  8C 
Power,  he  fen t  them  orderfin  mth  /nt0  h 
whole  death  he  had  concealed  for  Vo  ^  n  nam 
come  to  court,  under  pretence  tZt  T'i  *™  ' 
^ate  of  health  made  him  defire  rhl  therk/ng  s  i. 
their  company  and  advice  ]n  r  Vr  CORfoIari°n  c. 
invitation,  the^ladv  Marv  hnH  ?  n/C^ucnce  of  thi 
defdon  within  half  n  'Z  d  a,rCady  reachcd  Hod 

when  fhe  received  a  ^ 

of  Arundel,  informing  her  of  he!  f  ear 

and  Northumberland’s  de  iai  brothci'’s  death 
inftantly  returned  back  and  A  Upo-n  whlch 

S  and^  b>‘  quick  journies 

arri  vef 


/W  hy^f/nr rJZ(yt?<? a/  titf.JQttsfsdntur,  1  ■‘fOfttirrtWittet'jRow. 


whose  Reign  //ty  Protestants  -?bh?€  <j{/  c  rue  llyR  util  t  Perse  cute  cL 

^  ^V'  Vr//U4  net) y////  /f/. /,5<r>>°j — JyjJ 1 /?’</'  433#, 
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mary  i. 


arrived  firfb  at  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk,  then  at 
Framlingham  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  whence 
Hie  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
reminding  them  of  her  right,  requiring  them  to 
aflift  her  in  defence  of  her  perfon,  and  commanding 
them  to  proclaim  her  without  delay.  Northum¬ 
berland  finding  it  in  vain  to  diffemble  any  longer, 
repaired  to  Sion-houfe,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the 
nobility,  to  intimate  to  lady  Jane  Gray  her  acceflion 
to  the  throne,  by  virtue  of  an  a d  of  fettlement. 
This  lady  was  no  fooner  made  acquainted  with  the 
delign  of  their  vilit,  than  fhe  burft  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  appeared  quite 
inconfolable.  Infallible  of  the  flattering  allure¬ 
ments  of  ambition  ;  fhocked  at  the  very  idea  of 
poffefling  a  crown,  fhe  refufed  to  accept  of  it ; 
expreffing  her  dread  of  the  confequences  attending 
fo  dangerous  an  enterprife;  the  preferable  right  of 
the  two  princeffes ;  and  begging  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  a  private  flation.  At  laff,  overcome  by 
the  perfualions  of  her  father,  and  above  all  of  her 
hufband,  (lie  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquifli  her  own 
judgment,  and  fu limit  to  their  will.  The  next  day 
flie  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  according  to  a 
cuftom  which  then  prevailed,  and  had  been  Iono- 
ufual,  for  the  Englilh  monarchs  to  pafs  a  few  days 
after  their  acceflion  in  that  fortrefs.  The  council 
immediately  gave  orders  to  proclaim  lady  Jane 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  orders  were 
obeyed  only  in  London,  and  its  environs,  on  the 
tenth  of  July  ;  and  the  people  ivere  fo  aftonifhed 
at  the  exclulion  of  Henry’s  two  daughters,  and  fo 
averfe  to  Northumberland,  the  deftrudive  foe  of 
their  favourite  Somerfet,  that  they  exprefied  neither 
joy  nor  exultation  at  this  event.  This  odium  was 
increafed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  duke,  who  or¬ 
dered  one  Pot,  a  vintner’s  apprentice,  who  had 
uttered  fome  farcaftic  expreflions  relative  to  the 
lucceflion,  to  be  deprived  of  his  ears,  and  expofed 
on  the  pillory,  for  his  infolence.  The  proteftant 
divines,  who  were  employed  to  convince  the  people 
of  Jane’s  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitlefs  ;  and 
even  Ridley,  bifliop  of  London,  who  preached  a 
fermon  on  that  fubjed,  produced  no  effed  on  his  j 
audience.  Mean  while,  Mary  exerted  herfelf  with 
great  adivity,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  She  was  joined  by  numbers  of  the  nobi-  S 
lity  and  gentry,  particularly  by  the  earls  of  Bath 
and  Suffex,  Sir  Thomas  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Whar¬ 
ton,  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield, 
and  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  fon  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Sir  Edward  Haftings,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  having  been  ordered  to  levy 
troops  for  the  fervice  of  lady  Jane,  deferted  to 
Mary,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  men.  Even 
the  fleet  w  hich  had  been  lent  by  Northumberland 
to  cruife  on  the  coalt  of  Suffolk,  in  order  to  prevent  I 
either  the  efcape  of  Mary,  or  the  landing  of  foreign  1 
forces  to  her  afliflance,  fubmitted  to  that  princefs. 
Thefe  friends,  being  informed  that  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  was  in  full  march  againfl:  them, 
advifed  the  princefs  to  retire  into  another  country. 

But  this  advice  was  needlefs  ;  for  the  duke,  inflead 
of  marching  againfl.  the  enemy,  loitered  away  feveral 
days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and 
■wrote  in  the  molt  preffing  terms  to  the  council 
for  a  reinforcement.  Accordingly,  they  offered 
advantageous  terms  to  every  volunteer  who  v  ould 
enlifl  in  the  fervice:  but  as  the  duke  was  generally 
detefled,  very  few  would  engage;  while  the  people 
flocked  to  the  banners  of  Mary,  and  maintained 
themfclves  at  their  own  expence  ;  fo  that,  in  a 
lhort  time,  her  army  amounted  to  forty  thoufand 
men.  The  departure  of  the  duke  of  Northum-  j 
berland  afforded  the  counfellors  an  opportunity  of  ; 
leaving  the  Tower,  where  they  had  been  in  fome  t 
mealure  prifoners.  They  affcmbled  at  Baynard’s  I 


caflle,  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ' 
and  invited  thither  all  the  noblemen  wjiom  they 
conceived  to  be  well  affeded  to  Mary.  A  con- 
fid enable  number  attended  ;  and  the  conference 
was  opened  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  inveighed 
againfl  the  cruelty  and  injuflice  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms ;  and  concluded  with 
moving,  that  they  lhould  return  immediately  to 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  by  proclaiming  Mary 
queen,  as  the  only  method  they  could  now  take  to 
preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  Hate,  and  recover 
their  honour. 

This  motion  was  fcconded  by  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  who  laying  his  hand  on  his  fword,  fwore 
he  was  ready  to  anfwer  any  man  who  lhould  oppofe 
io  lalutary  a  meafure.  But  the  majority  exprefied 
their  approbation  of  the  propofal.  The  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  were  ordered  to  attend  :  then  mount¬ 
ing  their  horfes,  they  rode  to  thecrofs  in  Cheaplidc 
where,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  Mary  was  pro¬ 
claimed  queen  of  England.  The  fame  ceremony 
was  performed  in  all  the  principal  flreets  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Te  Deum  was  fung  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s;  and  this  unexpected  event  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  by  the  populace.  Even  the  duke 

i  AT°lk’  ]?dY. Jane’s  father,  who  commanded  in 
the  Tow'er,  finding  it  would  be  in  vain  to  refifl- 
iurrendered  that  fortrefs  ;  and  lady  Jane  herfelt; 
after  wearing  the  vain  pageantry  of  a  crown  durino- 
ten  days,  returned  to  a  private  life  with  much  more 
fatis faction  than  fhe  felt  when  royalty  was  tendered 
to  her.  Northumberland,  deferted  by  his  troops, 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  made  a  merit  of  neceflitv  - 
and  finding  it  impofllble  to  efcape  out  of  the  kiinv- 
dom,  he  was  the  firfl,  when  queen  Mary  was  pro¬ 
claimed^  at  Cambridge,  to  throw  up  his  cap,  as  a 
token  of  his  loyalty  and  fubmiflion.  But  this  dif- 
limulation  was  of  no  fervice  to  him.  Mary  knew 
the  duke  to  be  an  inveterate  enemy  to  her  family, 
and  that  his  expreflions  of  loyalty  were  only  the 
effects  of  fear.  She  therefore  fent  the  earl  of 
Arundel  to-arreft  that  ambitious  nobleman.  The 
haughty  Northumberland  now  loft  both  his  hopes 
and  his  courage.  Arundel  had  no  fooner  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  purport  of  his  vifit,  than  he  fell 
at  his  feet,  and,  in  the  moft  fubmifljve  manner 
beggeci  foi  his  life.  This  abjed  behaviour,  fo 
peculiar  to  fallen  infolence,  excited  the  contempt 
rather  than  the  pity  of  Arundel.  He  told  the  duke, 
the  queen’s  orders  muft  be  obeyed  ;  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  together  with  two  of  his  fons,  and  his 
principal  accomplices,  were  fent  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  duke  of  Suffolk, 
lady  Jane  Gray,  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  marquis 
of  Northampton,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  John 
Gates,  were  alfo  taken  into  cuftody,  and  fhared  the 
fame  fate.  But  the  queen  being  defirous  of  ac¬ 
quiring  popularity  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
by  an  appearance  of  clemency,  pardoned  moft  of 
them,  and  eveen  reftoted  Suffolk  to  liberty.  All 
oppofition  being  thus  deftroyed,  Mary,  attended  by 
vaft  numbers  of  people,  and  a  long  train  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  fet  out  from  Framlingham  for  London,  where 
flie  was  met  by  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  with  a  body 
of  two  thoufand  men.  The  queen  made  a  ver  y- 
pompous  entry  into  London,  and  proceeding  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Tower,  where  the  duke  of °Nor- 
folk,  who  had  been  detained  prifoner  ever  flnee  the 
death  of  her  father;  Courtney,  fon  to  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  who,  without  having  been  charged  w  ith  any 
crime,  had  been  fubjed  to  the  fame  punifhment, 
evci  fince  his  fathei  s  attainder;  the  three  prelates, 

Gai diner,  I  unflal,  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  con¬ 
fined  for  their  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion, 
appeared  before  her,  and  implored  her  protedion. 

She  embraced  them  all  in  the  moft  affedionate  man¬ 
ner,  faying  to  the  conftable  of  the  Tower,  “  thefe 
are  my  prifoners,”  and  ordered  them  inftantly 

to 
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to  be  fet  at  liberty.  The  prelates  were  reftored  to 
their  fees.;  Courtney  was  created  earl  ot  Devon- 
fhire,  and  Gardiner  made  lord  high  chancelloi  or 

England. 

The  heinoufnefs  of  Northumberland  s  oi.ence, 
in  the  queen’s  judgment,  could  not  admit  of  any 
lenity.  When  brought  to  his  trial  in  Weft minftei  - 
hall  he  delired  permiffion  to  afk  the  peers  two 
queftions  .—Whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of 
treafon  for  obeying  orders  oi  the  council,  uiioei  the 
oreat  feal  ?  And  whether  thofe,  who  were  at  lead: 
equally  guilty,  could  fit  as  his  judges  ?-The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  fat  as  high  fteward,  anfwered,  that 
the  great  feal  of  an  ufurper  was  no  authority;  and 
theperfons  alluded  to,  not  lying  under  any  fentence 
of  attainder,  were  ftill  innocent  in  the  eye  ot  the 
law,  and  capable  of  fitting  on  any  trial,  from  this 
laft’anfwer,  fo  contrary  to  common  fenle,  the  duke 
forefaw,  that  any  objection  he  could  make  would 
be  over- ruled  :  he  therefore  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
indidlment,  and  refted  upon  her  majefty  s  meicy. 

At  his  execution,  the  duke  confelfed  that  he  had 
always  been  a  Roman  catholic  in  his  heait,  and 
expreffed  great  compunction  of  mind  for  having 
plundered  the  effedts  of  the  church,  efpecially  as  he 
was  rendered  incapable  of  making  reftitution.  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  John  Gates,  differed  with 
him  ;  but  the  marquis  ot  Northampton,  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  were  alfo  condemned,  ob¬ 
tained  a  reprieve,  and  were  afterwards  pardoned. 
But  this  fnevv  of  clemency  in  the  queen,  and  her 
other  popular  ads,  did  not  prevent  the  proteftants 
from  being  agitated  on  account  of  the  reformation, 
to  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  inclined  ;  for, 
notwithftanding  her  promife  to  continue  the  form 
of  religion  eftablifhed  by  Edward,  they  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  file  intended  its  abolition.  She  granted  in¬ 
deed  a  kind  of  general  amnefty,  and  remitted  the 
fubfidy  voted  to  the  late  king :  but  thefe  were  fal¬ 
lacious  appearances,  foon  followed  by  ah  the  rigours 
of  tyranny.  After  having  fecured  the  perfons  of 
thofe  from  whom  fhe  expedted  the  greateft  oppofi- 
tion,  her  next  ftep  was  to  confult  with  her  friends 
the  beft  method  of  extirpating  the  proteffant  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  fuch  was  her  hafty  zeal  to  affed  this, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  counfels  of  Charles  V. 
and  bifhop  Gardiner,  fhe  had  fent  for  cardinal  Pole, 
as  legate,  to  reconcile  England  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rome.  But  they  both  difapproving  a  Rep  of  fuch 
dangerous  tendency,  the  queen  was,  with  great  re- 
ludance,  prevailed  upon  to  fufpend  her  refolution 
for  the  prefent,  and  to  content  herfelf  in  publifhing 
liberty  of  conscience  in  affairs  of  religion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  proteftants  were  alarmed  ;  and  their  fears 
were  foon  confirmed  by  the  confidence  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  who  made  no  fcruple  of  inveighing,  in  the 
moil  bitter  terms,  againft  the  profeffors  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion.  Bourne,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
bifhop  Bonner,  in  a  fermon  preached  before  that 
prelate  at  St.  Paul’s,  ufed  the  moft  indecent  invec¬ 
tives  againft  Edward’s  adminiftration,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  reformation  :  by  which  a  tumult 
was  excited  among  the  audience.  Some  reproached 
him  in  the  harfheft  terms ;  others  pelted  him  with 
ftones  :  one  threw  a  dagger,  which  narrowly  miffed 
him  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  torn  in 
pieces,  had  not  Bradford  and  Rogers,  two  eminent 
proteffant  minifters,  interpofed,  and  conveyed  him 
by  a  private  door,  out  of  the  church.  Such  a  glar¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  people’s  diflike  to  popery,  inftead 
of  being  a  caution  to  adminiftration,  had  a  contrary 
effeff,  and  induced  them  to  have  recourfe  to  violent 
meafures. 

This  reign  had  not  yet  been  fiained  with  any  fan- 
guinary  adt ;  but  it  was  now'  thought  neceflary  to 
open  the  fluices  of  ecclefiaftical  feverity,  Which 
foon  deluged  the  land  with  blood.  Under  pretence 
of  difcouraging  difputes,  Mary  began  with  lilencing 
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all  preachers  throughout  England,  except  fuch  as 
had  obtained  a  particular  licence  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
Romifli  religion  only  were  favoured  with  this  privi¬ 
lege.  Bradford,  one  of  the  two  proteftant  minifters 
who  had  refeued  Bourne  in  the  late  tumult,  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  his  companion,  Rogers, 
was  confined  to  his  own  houfe.  Judge  Hales,  who 
alone,  of  all  his  brethren,  had  refuled  to  fign  the  x 
inllrument  which  transferred  the  crown  to  lady  jane, 
was  fent  to  prifon,  where  he  was  treated  w  ith  fuch 
feverity  that  he  was  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  who 
was  alfo  a  proteftant,  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  fined  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  having  aflifted  in 
drawing  up  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  in  favour 
of  lady  Jane.  Hooper,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  and 
Ferrar,  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  were  imprifoned,  for 
prefuming  to  preach  without  a  licence  from  Gar¬ 
diner.  Coverdale,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  was  alfo  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  houfe,  for  the  fame  crime.  Peter 
Martyr,  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  fuffered  fo 
many  indignities  and  infults,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  chair,  and  retire  for  protection  to  the 
archbifhop  s  palace  at  Lambeth.  Some  zealous 
catholics  moved,  that  he  might  be  committed  to 
prifon ;  but  Gardiner  effectually  oppofed  their  at¬ 
tempts,  and  generoufly  fupplied  him  w  ith  money 
for  his  journey. 

Though  Cranmer  had  employed  with  fuccefs  his 
good  offices,  in  abating  the  prejudices  which  Henry' 
VIII.  had  entertained  againft  his  daughter  Mary,  yet 
the  adfivityw’ith  w  hich  he  had  fupported  hermother’s 
divorce,  and  carried  on  the  reformation,  had  rendered 
him  the  objedt  of  her  hatred  ;  and  though  Gardiner 
had  been  no  lefs  forward  in  promoting  and  defending 
the  divorce,  he  had  fufficiently  atoned  for  it  by  his 
fufterings  in  defence  of  the  Romifh  religion.  The 
primate  had,  therefore,  little  reafon  to  expedt  favour 
during  the  prefent  reign;  and  his  honeft  zeal  foon 
involved  him  in  perfecution.  A  report  prevailing, 
that  Cranmer  had  promifed  to  officiate  in  the  Latin 
fervice,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the  queen, 
he  publifhed  a  tract,  with  a  dciign  to  wipe  off  this 
afperfion  ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  faid. 
That  as  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 

She  had  ftirred  up  his  fervants  to  perfecute  Chrift, 
and  his  true  religion;  and  now  endeavoured  to  re- 
ftore  the  Latin  fatisfaeftory  maffes,  a  thing  of  his  ow  n 
invention,  by  falfely  making  ufe  of  Cranmer’s  name 
and  authority  ;  and  that  the  mafs  is  neither  founded 
on  the  feriptures,  nor  on  the  pradlice  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  ;  but  dilcovcrs  a  plain  contradiction  to 
antiquity  and  the  infpired  writings,  and  is  replete 
with  many  horrid  blafphcmies.  On  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  inflammatory  paper,  Cranmer  was  caff, 
into  prifon ;  and  being  tried  for  concurring  with- 
lady  Jane,  and  oppoiing  the  queen’s  acceffion,  was 
fentenced  to  buffer  death  for  high  treafon  ;  but  Pro- 

Ividence  had  referved  him  for  a  more  fevere  trial. 
Mary  fliould  have  remembered  that  Cranmer  had 
done  her  many  good  offices  with  her  father  ;  it  was 
owing  to  his  interpolition,  that  the  fevere  prejudices 
that  monarch  had  entertained  againft  her  were  mi¬ 
tigated  ;  but  being  the  perfon  who  pronounced  her 
mother's  divorce,  and  the  author  of  the  eftabiifh- 

Iment  of  the  reformation  in  England,  he  became  the 
objedt  of  her  inveterate  hatred.  The  imprifonment 
of  the  primate  was  followed  by- that  of  bifhop  La¬ 
timer;  nor  was  there  hardly  a  bifhop,  or  even  a 
preacher,  who  had  ftgnaiized  himfelf  in  eftabli  filing 
the  tenets  of  the  reformation,  and  did  cither  recant, 
or  fly  beyond  feas,  that  efcaped  either  deprivation 
I  or  imprifonment.  John  a  Lafco,  a  Pruffian  noble¬ 
man,  and  minifter  of  the  German  proteftant  church  i 
in  Auftin-friars,  with  all  other  reformed  preachers, 
who  were  foreigners,  were  baniihed  the-kingdom. 
Many  Englifh  proteftants  alfo  followed  them,  and 
every  thing  bore  a  melancholy  afpedt. 

A  par- 
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A  parliament  being  fummoned  to  meet  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  the  court  gave  fuch  candidates 
the  preference,  who  were  willing  to  favour  their 
deligns ;  and  it  foon  appeared,  that  the  majority 
of  the  commons  were  devoted  to  their  fervice; 
while  the  peers,  being  from  filtered  or  expectation 
attached  to  the  court,  little  oppofition  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  them.  On  the  firft  of  October, 
Mary  was  crowned  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchelter  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  publilhed  an  amnefty,  from 
the  benefit  of  which,  however,  all  thofe  who  had 
been  arrefied  before  the  month  of  September,  and 
many  others,  were  nominally  excluded.  On  the 
opening  of  the  feflion,  the  parliament  fhewed  a 
Contempt  of  the  laws,  by  celebrating,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  a  mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  though  it  had 
been  abolifhed  by  aCtof  parliament;  when  Taylor, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dr.  Harley,  bifhop  of 
Hereford,  refufing  to  kneel,  were  thruft  by  vio¬ 
lence  cut  of  the  houfe.  The  only  fiatutes  enaCted 
in  this  fhort  feliion  were,  an  aft  to  limit  all  treafons 
to  the  cafes  fpecified  in  a  former  aCt  on  the  fame 
fubject  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  another  to 
repeal  the  a,&  of  attainder  palfed  againfi  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Exeter,  whofe  fon,  the  earl  of  Devon- 
fiiirc,  was  now  re-eftablifhed  in  all  the  honours  of 
his  family.  In  the  enfuing  feilion  an  aCt  palfed  for 
reverling  the  fentence  of  divorce  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Arragon,  for  repealing  all 
the  fiatutes  by  which  that  fentence  had  been  con¬ 
firmed.  By  this  aCt  the  princefs  Elizabeth  was 
again  declared  illegitimate;  and  Mary,  having  no 
further  occ^ion  for  her  affiftance,  treated  her  with 
indignity  and  cruelty.  An  aCt  alfo  palfed  for 
abolifhing  all  laws  which  Edward  had  made  touch¬ 
ing  religion  ;  and  prohibiting  all  forms  of  worlhip, 
except  thofe  ufed  at  the  clofe  of  Henry  s  reign. 
Another  ftatute  annexed  rigorous  penalties  to  the 
abufe  of  ecclefialUcs,  the  prophanation  of  the  eu- 
charift,  and  pulling  down  the  crucifixes  or  images. 
The  parliament  then  renewed  an  aCt  of  the  late 
reign,  making  it  felony  for  twelve  perfons,  or  any 
greater  number,  to  affemble  with  a  view  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  eftabliihed  religion;  and  repealed  the  aCt 
of  attainder  againfi:  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Mary,  after  her  accelfion,  is  faid  to  have  deli¬ 
berated  upon  three  marriages  that  were  propofed 
to  her.  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  having  an 
engaging  perfon,  accompanied  with  a  pleaiing  ad- 
drefs,  gained  the  queen’s  affections,  and  hints  were 
dropped  of  her  not  being  avprfe  to  him ;  but, 
neglecting  thefc  overtures,  he  attached  himfelf  t® 
the  lady  "Elizabeth,  whofe  youth  and  agreeable 
converfation,  he  preferred  to  all  her  fifter’s  power 
and  grandeur.  This  occafioned  a  great  coldnefs 
between  Mary  and  Devonfhire,  and  made  her 
break  out  into  a  declared  animofity  againfi:  Eliza¬ 
beth,  that  knew  no  bounds.  Another  party  pro¬ 
pofed  to  the  queen  w'as  cardinal  Pole;  foy  he  had 
never  taken  prieft’s  orders,  and  there  appeared 
many  reafons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of  him  ; 
but  the  cardinal  being  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
accufiomed  to  retirement,  was  reprefenyed  as  un¬ 
qualified  for  the  buftle  of  a  court,  and  the  hurry 
of  bufinefs.  The  queen  then  call  her  eye  towards 
the  emperor  s  family,  from  which  her  mother  was 
defeended.  Charles  V.  had  no  fooner  heard  of  the 
death  of  Edward,  than  he  rcfolved  to  acquire  the 
crown  of  England  for  his  family.  His  fon  Philip 
was  a  widower,  and  eleven  years  younger  than  the 
queen ;  yet  he  imagined  this  objection  would  be 
overlooked,  and  there  w'as  no  reafon  to  defpair  ol 
her  having  a  numerous. iflue.  Charles  immediately, 
fent  to  inform  Mary  of  his  intentions.  She  being 
pleafed  with  fo  powerful  an  alliance,  and  glad  to 
unite  herfelf  more  clofely  to  her  mother’s  family, 
to  which  flic  was  always  ftrongly attached,  willingly 
embraced  the  propofal.  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and 
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Paget  advifed  hetto  content  j  and  Gardiner,,  who 
was  both  prime-minifter  and  chancellor,  contented 
to  the  propofal.  He  at  the  fame  time  reprefented 
both  to  her  and  the  emperor,  the  needfity  of  put¬ 
ting  a  ftop  to  the  persecution  of  the  protefiants, 
till  the  nuptials  were  compieated,  which  being  once 
over,  w  ould  give  authority  to  the  queen’s  meafures* 
and  afterwards  enable  her  to  proceed  ill  the  work  ; 
and  obferved,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  reconcile  the 
Englifh  to  the  marriage,  by  rendering  the  condi¬ 
tions  fuch  as  would  feemmgly  enfure  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  pri¬ 
vileges.  But  Mary’s  intention  of  efpoirfing  Philip 
becoming  generally  known,  the  commons  were 
alarmed  at  hearing  that  Ihe  was  refoived  to  contract 
a  foreign  alliance,  and  therefore  fent  a  committee 
to  remonfirate  againfi  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 
Upon  which  Die  diffolved  the  parliament.  After 
the  dilfolution  of  this  body,  and  that  of  the  con-' 
vocation,  the  queen,  pufhed  forward  by  her  zeal, 
forgot  the  moderate  mcafures  propofed  as  the  line 
of  her  conduct.  She  caufed  the  new  fiatutes  to  be 
carried  into  execution  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 
The  mafs  was  univerfally  refiored.  Celibacy  was 
exacted  of  the  priefthood  ;  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  for  having 
availed  themfelves  of  the  indulgencies  of  their 
late  beloved  monarch.  A  vifitation  was  appointed 
in  order  to  reftore  more  perfectly  the  ancient  rites ; 
and  the  vifitors  w'ere  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of 
fupremacy  from  being  taken  by  the  clergy  on  their 
promotion  to  any  benefice,  notwithftanding  the 
law's  of  Henry  VIII.  were  ftill  in  force, 

Charles  in  the  beginning  of  this  a  tw 
year  fent  over  the  count  of  Egmont,  ‘  *  -  U54* 

at  the  head  of  a  fplendid  embafly,  to  adjuft  the 
marriage  articles  ;  and  Gardiner  was  appointed  to 
ad  in  behalf  of  the  queen.  The  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded  on  the  following  terms  :  that 
though  Philip  (hould  enjoy  the  title  of  king,  the 
adminiftration  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen;  that  no  foreigner  fhould  be  capable 
of  holding  any  dignified  poft  in  the  kingdom ;  that 
no  change  fhould  be  made  in  the  Englifh  law's, 
cuftoms,  and  privileges ;  that  Philip  fhould  not 
carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her  confent ;  or 
any  of  her  children  without  the  confcnt  of  the 
nobility  ;  that  her  jointure  fhould  amount  to  fixty 
thoufimd  pounds  a  year  ;  that  the  male  iflue  of 
this  marriage  fhould  enjoy  England,  together  w  ith 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  that  if 
Don  Carlos,  Philip’s  fon  by  his  former  marriage, 
fhould  die,  and  his  line  become  extinff,  the  queen’s 
iflue,  whether  male  or  female,  fhould  fucceed  to 
Spain,  Milan,  Sicily,  and  all  the  other  dominions 
of  Philip.  This  marriage  was  univerfally  difliked 
by  the  Englifh.  They  diftrufted,  with  reafon,  the 
artful  emperor,  and  ftill  more  his  fon,  who  w'as 
equally  inclined  to  fuperftition  and  bigotry.  Com¬ 
plaints  being  diflufed  through  the  nation,  the 
people  feemed  determined  to  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  perilh  in  the  attempt.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  a  gentleman  confiderable  on  account  of  his 
ample  fortune,  and  more  fo  by  the  opinion  the 
people  entertained  of  his  virtues,  engaged  to  arm 
the  Kentilh  men ;  Sir  Peter  Carewr  undertook  to 
affemble  the  inhabitants  of  Devonfhire ;  and  they 
perfuaded  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the  hopes  of 
reftoring  lady  Jane  to  the  throne,  to  attempt  to 
raife  the  midland  counties.  Carevv,  prompted 
either  by  his  impetuofity  or  apprehenflons,  rofe  in 
arms  before  the  time  appointed  ;  but  his  troops 
were  foon  difperfed  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  hp 
himfelf  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France, 
Suffolk,  informed  of  the  fate  of  this  confederate, 
and  dreading  an  arreft,  quitted  the  town,  attended 
by  his  brothers  the  lords  Thomas  and  Leonard 
Gray,  and  attempted  to  raife  the  people  in  the 
4  N  countie? 
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counties  of  Warwick  and  Leicefter;  where  his 
chief  intereft  lay  ;  but  he  was  lo  hotly  purfued  by 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  at  the  head  of  thfee  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  and  being  difcovered  in  his  retreat,  was 
feized  and  conducted  to  London.  Wyat  wias  at 
firft  fuccefsful,  and  feemed  to  threaten  more  fatal 
confequences.  Having  publifhed  a  declaration  at 
Maidftone  in  Kent,  againft  the  queen’s  unjuft  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  danger  of  being  enflaved  by  a 
Spaniard,  the  people  flocked  to  his  flandard  in 
great  numbers.  I  he  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  Sir 
Henry  Jernegan,  were  detached  againft  them,  at 
the  head  of  the  queen’s  guards,  with  five  hundred 
of  the  city  trained  bands,  commanded  by  one 
Bret;  and  they  overtook  the  rebels  at  Rochefter, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  head-quarters.  Upon 
Norfolk’s  approach.  Sir  George  Harper  pretended 
to  defert  from  the  infurgents;  but  having  pre- 
vioufly  fecured  the  interefl  of  Bret,  thefe  two 
perfons  reprefented  the  defigns  of  the  court  in  fuch 
odious  colours,  that  the  whole  body  of  Londoners 
went  Over  to  the  rebels,  and  Norfolk  was  obliged 
to  rtiake  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  behind  him 
his  baggage,  and  eight  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 
Wyat,  encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  and  re¬ 
lying  on  the  favour  of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the 
Londoners,  w  ho  were  moftly  proteftants,  refolved 
to  proceed  on  his  enterprize  ;  and  accordingly  led 
his  troops  to  Southwark,  where  he  demanded  of 
the  queen  that  (he  Ihould  put  him  in  poffefiion  of 
the  Tower,  deliver  four  counfellors  as  hoftages, 
and  in  order  to  infure  the  liberty  of  the  nation, 
immediately  efpoufe  an  Englilhman.  Finding  that 
the  bridge  was  barricadoed  againft  him,  and  that 
the  city  was  overawed  by  the  regular  troops,  he 
marched  up  to  Kingfton,  where  he  crofted  the  river 
with  four  thoufand  men,  hoping  to  animate  his 
friends,  who  had  promifed  to  declare  in  his  favour, 
but  he  had  imprudently  fpent  fo  much  time  in 
Southwark  to  no  purpofe,  that  his  popularity 
began  to  wane  ;  and  though  he  entered  Weftmiri- 
ftcr  without  oppofition,  his  followers  finding  that 
no  perfon  of  note  efpoufed  his  caufe,  gradually 
difperfed,  and  Wyat  was  at  length  taken  prifoner 
near  Temple-bar  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkley.  About 
feventy  perfons  fuffered  for  this  infurredion ;  and 
four  hundred  falling  on  their  knees,  obtained 
pardon,  and  were  difmifled.  Wyat  was  condemned 
and  executed.  As  it  had  been  reported,  that  at 
his  trial  he  had  impeached  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and 
the  earl  of  Devonftiire,  he  folemnly  declared  to 
the  fpedators  prefent  at  his  execution,  that  they 
had  no  concern  whatever  in  his  rebellion.  Mary, 
defirous  of  effeding  the  ruin  of  her  After,  refolved 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  this  infurredion  to 
accomplilh  her  wicked  defiga  ;  and  hoping  to  find 
againft  that  princefs  fome  appearance  of  guilt,  fhe 
ordered  her  to  be  conduded  to  London  under  a 
ftrOng  guard,  there  to  be  imprifoned  and  ftridly 
examined  by  the  council ;  but  this  fcheme  not 
anfwcring  according  to  her  cruel  intention,  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  projected  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy ;  attd  when  this  propofal  was  rejected  by 
the  princefs,  (he  was  again  confined  at  Woodftock. 
The  earl  of  Devonftiire,  equally  innocent,  was  com¬ 
mitted  prifoner  to  Fotheringay  caftle. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  her  hulband  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  had  lafigUilhed  in  prifon  ever  fince  the 
queen’s  acceftion ;  and  it  was  now  determined  to 
finifti  the  difmal  tragedy.  A  meflage  w  as  fent  to 
the  lady  Jane,  defiring  her  to  prepare  for  imme¬ 
diate  death ;  which  doom  fhe  had  long  expected, 
and  therefore  heard  it  pronounced  without  much 
perturbation.  The  bigotted  queen,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  compaflion  for  her  foul,  fent  her  two  di¬ 
vines,  who  harrafled  her  with  difputations,  inftead 
of  adrainiftcring  any  real  comfort :  yet  that  amiable 
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I  lady,  even  under  thefe  fad  and  mournful  circum- 
ftances,  had  prefence  of  mind,  not  only  to  defend 
her  religion,  but  alfo  to  write  a  letter  to  her  lifter 
Catharine  in  the  Greek  language;  in  which,  fend¬ 
ing  her  at  the  fame  time  a  copy  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  in  that  tongue,  fhe  exhorted  her  to  maintain 
an  unfhaken  perfeverancc  in  the  profefion  flie  had 
avowed.  It  had  been  propofed  to  execute  lady 
Jane  and  lord  Guilford  together,  on  the  fame 
fcaftbld  ;  but  the  council,  to  prevent  any  difturb- 
ance  that  fuch  an  affeding  feene  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  excite  among  the  people,  gave  orders, 
that  lord  Guilford  Ihould  be  beheaded  w  ithin  the 
verge  of  the  Tower.  She  viewed  her  hulband  as 
he  went  to  execution,  and  even  faw  his  headlefs 
trunk  brought  back  in  a  cart,  to  be  interred  in  the 
chapel.  In  about  two  hours  after  his  death,  fhe 
herlelf  fuffered  within  the  fortrefs.  The  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  requefting  Ihe  would  favour  him 
w  ith  fome  memorial,  Ihc  gave  him  her  table-book, 
wherein  (lie had  w  ritten  three  lhort  fentences  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Englilh  languages,  declaring 
her  innocence.  When  brought  to  the  fcaft'old,  Ihe 
turned  to  the  fpedators,  moll  of  w  horn  were  dif- 
folved  in  tears,  and  obferved,  that  innocence  was 
no  excufe  for  fads  and  circumftances  that  tended  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  ftate.  Having  fpent  fome  time 
in  devotion,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  difrobed  by 
her  Women,  and  with  the  utmoft  tranquillity  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fatal  llroke.  Thus,  by  the  ambition 
of  her  family,  w  as  this  lovely  flower  cropt  before 
its  beauties  were  expanded  in  full  luftre  ;  for  at  the 
time  of  her  death  Ihe  had  not  attained  the  feven- 
teenth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  an  ele- 
gant  perfon,  an  engaging  temper,  and  of  a  molt 
accomplilhed  mind.  Being  of  the  fame  age  with 
the  late  king,  Ihe  had  been  educated  with  him, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  and 
Greek  languages,  befides  the  modern  tongues. 
She  had  fpent  moft  of  her  time  in  a  ftudiou?ap- 
plication  to  learning,  fhewing  great  indifference 
to  the  ufual  amufements  of  her  fex  and  ftation. 
Roger  Afcham,  lady  Elizabeth’s  tutor,  one  day 
paying  her  a  viiit,  found  her  reading  Plato,  while 
thc  reft  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  partv 
hunting  in  the  park ;  and  on  his  exprefting  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  Angularity  of  her  choice,  (he  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  Plato  afforded  her  more  real  pleafure 
than  others  could  reap  from  all  their  gaiety  and 
fports.  While  her  mind  was  polfefled  of  this  fond- 
nefs  for  literature,  her  heart  was  filled  with  tender- 
nels  for  her  hulband,  who  deferved  her  affection. 
On  the  morning  of  her  execution,  he  defired  per- 
miftion  to  fee  her,  but  (he  refufed  her  confent : 
Ihe  feared  the  lendernefs  of  a  parting  interview 
would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both,  and  render 
them  incapable  of  finilhing  the  period  of  life  with 
that  confiancy  which  was  neceffary  in  their  me¬ 
lancholy  circumftances.  "  Our  feparation,  faid  Ihe, 
will  only  be  for  a  moment ;  w  e  fhall  foon  rejoin 
each  other  in  the  regions  above,  where  our  affec¬ 
tions  will  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  the  ftorms 
of  adverfity,  and  even  death  itfelf,  can  never  affiid 
us  more.”  Being  informed  that  he  met  death  with 
great  compofure,  Ihe  exprelfed  an  eagernefs  to 
‘follow  him,  and  with  her  departed  that  beauty,  fpi- 
rit,  fenfe  and  virtue,  with  which  fhe  honoured  her 
country,  and  which  can  never  be  forgot  by  every 
faithful  hillorian.  Her  fate  drew'  a  flood  of  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  all  fpedators,  and  even  of  thofe 
who  were  moft  zealoufly  attached  to  queen  Mary. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  this  innocent  vidim,  the 
duke  of  Suftolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  He  would  have  been  more  pitied  had  not 
his  daughter’s  untimely  fate  been  caufed  by  his 
temerity,  Lord  Thomas  Gray  loft  his  life  for  the 
fafne  crime.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried 
in  Guildhall ;  but  no  fatisfadory  evidence  appear¬ 
ing 
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ing  againft  him,  and  he  making  an  admirable  de¬ 
fence,  the  jury  gave  a  verdid  in  his  favour.  Mary 
-was  fo  enraged  at  this  difappointment,  that  Ihe 
caufed  him  to  be  fent  back  to  the  Tower,  and  for 
fome  time  kept  in  clofe  confinement.  The  jury 
•were  alfo  fummoned  before  the  council,  who  fent 
them  all  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  fined  them,  fome 
a  thoufand  pounds,  and  others  two  thoufand  each. 
This  illegal  violence  proved  fatal  to  thole  who  were, 
afterwards  tried  ;  among  others,  to  Sir  John  Throg¬ 
morton,  brother  to  Sir  Nicholas,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  on  no  better  evidence  than  that  which  had, 
been  before  rejected.  Mary  now  filled  the  prifons 
with  all  thofe  whom  the  favour  of  the  people,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  appearance  of  guilt,  made  the  objects 
of  her  fufpicion.  She  ordered  the  chancellor  to 
purge  the  church  of  eccleliaftics  ;  upon  w  hich  the 
archbifhop  of  York,  w  ith  the  bilhops  of  St.  David’s, 
Chelter,  and  Briftol,  were  depofed,  becaul'c  they 
had  not  lived  in  celibacy;  thofe  of  Lincoln,  Glou- 
cefter,  and  Hereford,  met  with  the  fame  fate,  on 
pretence  that  they  had  inculcated  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines.  Tw  o-thirds  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  benefices,  on  account  of  their  being 
married ;  and  the  mafs  was  re-eitablilhed  in  all 
churches,  together  with  the  liturgy  ufed  in  the 
latter  part  of  Henry’s  reign. 

The  queen,  confumed  by  impatience,  expected 
her  intended  confort  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  that 
affeded  her  health.  At  length,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  July,  fhe  received  the  grateful  news,  that  prince 
Philip  was  landed  at  Southampton.  Mary  met  the 
prince  at  Winchefter,  where  the  nuptials  were  fo- 
lemnized  with  great  fplendor,  by  bifhop  Gardiner; 
and  the  queen,  with  her  new  fpoul'e,  made  a  pompous 
entry  into  London.  Philip  was  a  prince  of  pro¬ 
found  diffimulation,  and  maintained  a  referve  very 
difgufting  to  the  Englifli ;  but  he  brought  with 
him  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  ;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  popularity,  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  whom  Gardiner  had  devoted 
to  deftrudion.  By  his  mediation,  that  princefs, 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  feveral  other  perfons 
of  diftindion,  were  fet  at  liberty.  Philip  well 
knew  that  if  Elizabeth  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  male¬ 
volent  difpofition  of  her  fifter,  Mary  Stuart,  queen 
of  Scotland,  and  w  ife  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  was 
the  next  in  order  of  fucceflion,  and  confequently 
that  England  would  be  united  to  that  crown :  to 
prevent  an  incident  of  fuch  importance,  Philip 
affeded  a  generofity  little  confident  with  his  real 
charader.  The  only  way  to  Philip’s  heart  was  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  Mary,  however,  loved  him 
for  thofe  qualities  that  acquired  him  the  hatred 
of  others. 

About  this  time,  cardinal  Pole  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  pope’s  legate,  the  parliament  having 
repealed  the  ad  by  which  that  prelate  had  been 
condemned,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king 
and  queen;  after  which,  he  exhorted  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  reconcile  themfelves  and  the  kingdom  to 
the  holy  fee,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long 
unhappily  divided.  The  parliament  approved  the 
propofal ;  of  which  the  legate  being  informed,  he 
w  ent  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  after  having  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  pope’s  tender  affedion  to  the  people 
of  England,  preferibed,  by  way  of  penance,  that 
they  Ihould  abolifh  all  the  laws  enaded  againft  the 
papal  authority.  He  then,  in  the  name  of  his  holi- 
nefs,  abfolved  them  from  all  the  cenfures  that  had 
been  palled  againft  them,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  parliament,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  indulgence,  enaded  a  ftatute  re- 
cftablifhing  the  papal  dignity  and  jurifdidion  in 
England,  but  under  this  reftridion,  that  all  aliena¬ 
tions  of  church  lands  Ihould  be  authorized  ;  and 
that  the  pofTeffors  of  them  Ihould  not  be  fubjed  to 


any  cenfure,  or  profecution  on  that  account.  They 
alfo  palled  a  law,  importing,  that  Uhofoever  fhotild 
attack  any  pofleffor  of  church  lands,  on  pretcilCe 
of  ccclelialtical  right,  ihould  be  lubjed  to  the 
penalties  in  the  ftatute  of  premunirc.  The  laws 
againft  heretics  were  now  revived ;  but  cardinal 
Pole,  who  was  a  man  of  moderation,  adVifed  in 
council,  that  perfecution  Ihould  be  avoided,  and 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  reformed  ;  neVefthdefs 
the  queen  adhered  to  Gardiner’s  opinion.  She  left 
to  Pole  the  care  of  reforming  the  clergy,  and  corh- 
mitted  the  charge  of  extirpating  hereby  by  torture 
and  lire  to  Gardiner.  The  parliament  having  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  nobility  the  pofTeftion  of  their  church 
lands,  did  not  hefitate  to  come  into  all  the  meafures 
of  the  court :  they  readily  facrificed  their  liberty  on 
the  altar  of  fuperftitious  bigotry;  and  once  more 
lighted  up  the  piles  for  confuming  all  w'lio  thought 
different  from  the  Roman  church.  Such,  however, 
was  their  rooted  averlion  to  Spain,  that  though  the 
queen  laboured  with  the  utmolt  difficulty  to  procure 
her  hulband  to  be  declared  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  to  be  inverted  w ith  the  admirtiftfation 
of  public  affairs,  fhe  failed  in  both  attempts  :  Ihe 
'could  not  even  prevail  upon  the  parliament  to 
agree  to  his  coronation,  nor  obtain  from  the  com¬ 
mons  a  fubfidy  for  allifting  the  emperor  in  his  war 
againft  France. 

It  was  now  determined  to  execute  .  p. 
the  laws  againft  hereby  in  their  full  1  '  ’ 

force  ;  and  England  was  boon  filled  with  feenes  of 
horror,  which  has  ever  fince  rendered  the  catholic 
religion  [if  a  mixture  of  judaifm,  pagailifrrt,  and 
Chriftianity  may  be  fo  called)  an  object  of  general 
deteftation.  We  could  wilh,  for  the  honour  of 
popery  and  humanity,  that  the  mantle  of  oblivion 
could  be  drawn  over  thebe  deteftable  adions  •  but 
the  pen  of  hiftoty  muft  not  differhble  the  excefles 
and  dreadful  conlequences  of  bigotted  zeal.  The 
horrid  inhuman  feenes,  which  muft  be  difplayed, 
are  awful  monitors  to  pei'fecuting  bigots  of  every 
communion,  and  furnilh  an  important  though  me¬ 
lancholy  leflon  to  all  mankind.  The  firft  victim  of 
falfe  zeal  was  Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
who  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield. 
He  had  delired  to  fee  his  wife  before  he  died  ;  but 
Gardiner,  adding  infult  to  cruelty,  told  him,  that 
he  was  a  prieft,  and  could  not  poffibly  have  a  wife. 
Hooper,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  was  tried  at  the  fame 
time  with  Rogers,  but  was  fent  to  be  executed  at 
Gloucefter.  Saunders  w  as  burned  at  Coventry  :  he 
rejected  a  pardon  that  was  offered  him,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftake,  cried,  “  Welcome  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  :  welcome  everlafting  life."  Doctor  Taylor, 
vicar  of  Hadley,  buffered  in  the  fame  place,  fur-< 
rounded  by  his  friends  and  parilhoners.  Fhilpot 
fealed  the  truth  with  his  blood  in  Smithfield.  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  had  exported  that  the  reformers  would 
be  ltruck  with  terror  by  a  few  examples,  finding 
his  miftake,  and  that  the  work  grew  under  his 
hands,  devolved  fhe  laborious  office  on  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Bonner,  a  mart  of  profligate  manners, 
and  of  a  brutal  difpofition,  who  appeared  to  rejoice 
in  the  torments  he  infliirted  on  unhappy  fiifferers. 
He  fometimes  whipped  the  prifoners  with  his  own 
hands  till  he  was  tired:  he  tore  off  the  beard  of  a 
weaver,  who  refufed  to  recant ;  and,  to  give  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  burning,  held  his  hand  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  till  the  ftnews  and  veins  fttrunk  and  burft. 
It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the 
horrid  cruelties  pradifed  in  England,  during  the 
three  years  that  thefe  perfecutions  lafted.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  inftances  more  may  be  worth  recording, 
to  warn  zealous  bigots,  of  every  denomination,  to 
keep  at  the  greateft  diffance  from  fuch  odious  and 
fruitlefs  ads  of  inhumanity.  Ridley,  bifhop  of 
London,  and  Latimer,  who  had  been  bifhop  of 
Worcefter,  were  celebrated  for  their  learning  and 
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piety.  Thefe  died  together  at  Oxford,  in  the  fame 
flames,  and  fupported  each  others  conftancy,  by 
their  mutual  exhortations.  Cranmer  had  been  long 
confined  in  prifon,  and  was  led  from  thence  to  the 
flake,  amidft  the  infults  of  ignorant  papifts,  and 
bore  their  fcorn,  as  well  as  the  torture  of  his  punifh- 
ment  with  Angular  fortitude.  One  Hunter,  an  ap¬ 
prentice  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  been  drawn 
by  a  pried  into  a  difpute,  in  which  he  unwarily  de¬ 
nied  the  real  prefence,  was  fo  fenflble  of  his  danger, 
that  he  immediately  concealed  himfelf ;  but  Bonner 
feizing  his  father,  threatened  him  with  the  greatefl 
feverities  if  he  did  not  produce  the  young  man, 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  his  trial.  Hunter, 
hearing  of  the  troubles  to  which  his  father  was  ex- 
pofed,  delivered  himfelf  up  voluntarily  to  Bonner, 
and  was  condemned  by  that  inhuman  monfter  to 
the  flames.  One  Hawkes  agreed  with  his  friends, 
while  he  was  conducted  to  the  flake,  that  if  he 
found  the  torture  tolerable,  he  fhould  make  them 
a  fignal  from  amidft  the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the 
caufe,  and  the  ravifhing  profpedt  of  his  approach- 
fog  happinefs  fo  fupported  him,  thathe  ftreiched  out 
his  arm,  the  lignal  agreed  upon,  and  thus  expired. 
Multitudes,  encouraged  by  this  example,  and  many 
others  of  like  conftancy,  were  ready  to  fuffer,  and 
even  longed  to  obtain  a  martyr’s  crown.  Even 
the  tender  fex  produced  many  examples  of  invinci¬ 
ble  courage,  in  maintaining  the  facred  dictates  of 
confcience,  amidft  all  the  fury  of  their  perfecutors. 
In  particular,  one  execution  was  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances,  which  even  at  that  time  excited 
aftonifhment.  A  woman  in  Guernfey  being  brought 
to  the  ftake,  near  the  time  of  her  labour,  was  deli¬ 
vered  when  the  faggots  were  lighted.  One  of  the 
guards  fnatched  the  infant  from  the  fire,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  fave  it ;  but  a  magiftrate  ordered  it  to 
be  thrown  back,  faying,  he  was  refolved,  that  no¬ 
thing  fhould  furvive  which  fprang  from  fo  obftinate 
and  heretical  a  parent.  Impolitic  as  thefc  proceed¬ 
ings  were  in  every  view,  repeated  orders  were  font 
from  the  council  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  the 
magiftrates  in  difeovering  heretics.  Thefe  aefts  of 
violence  rendered  the  Spanifh  government  ftill  more 
odious ;  which  Philip  perceiving,  he  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  reproach  from  himfelf,  by  caufing  Al- 
phonfo,  his  confoffor,  to  preach  a  fermon  in  favour 
of  toleration,  in  the  prefence  of  the  court,  in  which, 
he  charged  the  bifhops  with  thofo  cruelties  which 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  public ;  and 
challenged  them  to  produce  one  paflage  in  the 
feriptures,  which  authorized  them  to  put  people  to 
death  merely  for  matters  of  faith.  The  audience 
heard,  with  aftonifhment,  a  Spanifh  friar  Condemn 
perfocution ;  and  the  bifhops  were  fo  confounded, 
that  they  for  fome  time  fufpended  their  inhuman 
rage,  though  afterwards  the  flames  broke  out  with 
redoubled  fury.  But  the  court  finding  that  Bonner, 
however  cruel  and  fhamelefs,  would  not  bear  alone 
the  whole  infamy,  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  the 
queen’s  unrelenting  temper  appeared  without  con- 
troul.  That  we  might  not  return  to  the  favage 
cruelties  of  this  bloody  reign,  we  have  placed  in  one 
view  the  principal  tranla&fons  againft  the  pro- 
teftants,  during  the  fpaceof  three,years.  In  which 
time  it  wasComputed,thattwohundredand foventy- 
foven  perfons  were  brought  totheftake,  befides  thofo 
who  were  puniftied  by  confifcations,  fines,  and  im- 
prifonments.  Among  thofo  who  were  burned  alive 
are  included  five  bifhops,  twenty-one  clergymen, 
eight  lay  gentlemen, eighty-fourtradefmen,  onehun- 
dred  hufbandmen,  forvants  and  labourers,  fifty-five 
women,  and  four  children.  Aftonifhfog  as  this  cru¬ 
elty  appears,  the  number  of  proteftant  martyrs  in 
other  countries  was  much  greater.  Father  Paulcom- 
putes,  that  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  from  the  time 
when  the  edift  of  Charles  V.  was  promulgated 
againft  the  reformers,  there  had  been  fifty  thoufand 
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hanged,  buried  alive,  or  burned,  on  account  of 


religion,  and  that  the  number  in  France  was  very 
conliderable. 

In  the  courfo  of  this  year  a  fplendid  embaffy  was 
font  to  Rome,  to  inform  his  holinefs  of  all  that  had 
been  tranfa&ed  in  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  to 
make  tender  of  fubmiflion  to  the  holy  foe  in  th<* 
name  of  the  king,  queen,  and  three  eftates  of  Encrl 
land.  But  before  their  arrival,  Julius  HI.  was  dead 
and  St.  Peter’s  chair  filled  by  Paul  IV.  a  proud* 
haughty,  infolent  ecclefiaftic.  He  was  fo  far  from 
receiving  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  with  that  kind- 
nefs  they  had  reafon  to  expect,  that  he  refufod  to 
give  them  audience,  becaufo  Mary  had  ftiled  herfolf 
queen  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  England;  a  title 
which  neither  herfolf,  nor  any  of  herpredeceflors 
had  received  from  the  holy  foe.  In  confocfuence  of 
this,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  a  bull  was  ex¬ 
pedited  for  invefting  Mary  with  that  title,  and  then 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  pope  ap¬ 
peared  affonifhed  when  the  ambaffadors  exprefted 
their  hopes,  that  he  would  confirm  to  the  laity 'foe 
poffeflion  of  the  church  lands.  He  blamed  Pole 
for  exceeding  his  commiflion  ;  and  wondered  how 
any  perfon  could  prefume  to  harbour  a  thounht 
that  he  would  grant  any  confirmation  to  ads  in 
themfelves  iniqituous  and  facrilegious.  He  even 
iffued  a  bull,  denouncing  the  fovereft  anathemas 
upon  all  who  fhould  withhold  from  the  church  or 
the  religious  orders,  any  part  of  their  property 
He  alfo  demanded  Peter-pence,  which  had  been  fo 
long  abohfhed.  The  nobility  heard  of  thefe  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  Pontiff  without  emotion  *  the 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  had  loft  its  force  in  EnHand- 
a  few  only  trembled  at  the  threatenings  of  th?  holy 
father.  Among  thefe  ignorant  zealots  was  the 
queen,  who,  notwithftanding  the  meafures  purfued 
at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  thought  herfolf 
obliged  to  give  up  fuch  church-JaAds  asremaTned 
in  her  poffeflion,  and  to  found  new  monafteries  rill 
the  treafury  was  exhauffed.  It  was  in  vain  tlS the 
council  reprefented  to  her  the  intereft  of  her  crown . 
«  I  prefer  (faid  fhe)  the  faivation  of  my  foul  to  ten 
fuch  kingdoms  as  England.”  A  kind  of  inquifition 
was  now  eftablifhed,  by  appointing  Commiffioners 
to  take  an  exad  account  of  all  herefies ;  to  punifli 
all  neglects  of  the  catholic  worfhip  in  churches  and 
chapels  j  to  proceed  againft  the  clergy  who  did  not 
preach  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftamiatiQn,  orufothe 
holy  water.  The  juftices  of  the  peace  were  or 
dered  to  appoint  fpies  over  the  conduct  of  the  peo 
pie  ;  to  fummon  the  accufod,  without  difooveW 
the  accufor,  and  to  put  to  the  torture  fuch  obftinate 
perfons  who  would  not  confefo.  Nor  did  the  tv 
ranny  of  the  court  terminate  here  •  a  proclamation 
was  iflued,  commanding  all  who  were  poffeffod  of 
heretical  books  to  burn  them  without  reading  or 
ftiewing  them  to  others  ;  and  declaring  that  all  who 
refufod  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  thefe  orders 
fliould  be  deemed  rebels,  and  executed  immediately 
by  martial  law  But  this  iron  hand  of  oppreflive 
tyranny  was  dhfplayed  in  vain  ;  every  martyrdom 
was  more  effectual  than  a  thoufand  formons  againft 
popery  ;  and  the  afhes  of  a  fufferer,  like  feed  dif- 

fem mated  in  a  fertile  foil,  produced  an  hundred 
rold, 

jcu'y  not  lon2  before  Marv  felt  theeft-Aof 
publ.o  hatred,  exc  ted  by  her  malevolence  and  cruel 
dilpomion.  bhe  had  battered  herfelf  with  an  ima 
ginary  pregnancy,. and  when  foe  found  hermiftake' 
he  tell  into  a  profound  melancholy.  The  mimffrJ 
became  extremely  unpopular;  and  Philip,  difgufted 
vuth  a  wife  who  was  continually  jealous,  without 
be.ng  in  any  refpeft  amiaole,  made  preparations  for 
returning  to  the  comment.  The  choler  which  con- 
lurried  her,  was  dufeharged  on  the  proreffants,  by 
dady  enforcing, the  fanguinary  laws,  and  even  by 
expreftions  of  rage  againft  all  her  fubjeets,  by  whom 
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flie  knew  herfelf  to  be  hated.  Philip  had  received 
an  invitation  from  the  emperor,  together  with  a  de¬ 
claration  of  his  intention  of  refigning  to  him  his  do¬ 
minions.  He  therefore  took  this  opportunity  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  Flanders,  and  met  his  father  at  Bruffels. 
The  queen’s  love  increafed  by  his  abfence,  and  fhe 
fpent^he  molt  of  her  time  in  folitude,  where  fhe 
vented  her  paffion  in  tears,  and  in  writing  fond  epif- 
tles  to  her  hufband,  who  feldom  anfwered  them;  and 
when  he  did,  would  fcarcely  condefcend  to  favour 
her  with  a  fingle  expreflion  of  love  or  gratitude. 

On  the  twenty-fird  of  Odtober,  the  parliament 
met  at  Weflminder,  but  with  vifible  marks  of  dif- 
content.  A  bill  was  palled  for  redoring  to  the 
church,  the  tenths,  fird-fruits,  and  all  the  impro¬ 
priations  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown; 
but  though  the  queen  herfelf  was  chiefly  affected  by 
this  bill  it  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  com¬ 
mons.  An  application  being  made  to  them  for  a 
fublidy  during  two  years,  and  for  two  fifteenths, 
the  latter  was  refufed,  many  of  the  members  ob¬ 
jecting,  that  while  the  crown  was  (tripped  of 
its  revenues,  it  was  in  vain  to  beftow  upon  it 
riches.  The  parliament  alfo  rejected  a  bill  for  inca¬ 
pacitating  fuchas  were  remifs  in  the  profecution  of 
herefy  from  being  jultices  of  the  peace;  and  another, 
for  obliging  the  exiles  to  return  under  certain  pe¬ 
nalties.  Upon  which  the  queen,  vexed  at  their  in- 
traCtable  humour,  diffolved  the  parliament.  This 
Hidden  change  in  the  temper  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  is,  perhaps,  with  jultice,  attributed  to  the 
death  of  Gardiner,  who  died  on  the  twelfth  of  No¬ 
vember.  By  the  death  of  this  prelate,  the  queen 
was  deprived  of  her  ablelt  counfellor,  and  the  only 
minifter  w  ho  had  any  great  authority  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  fellifli  character  ;  a  pro¬ 
found  diffembler:  and  of  a  proud,  vindictive,  and 
cruel  difpofition.  He  underffood  the  canon  and  ci¬ 
vil  law  as  well  as  molt  of  his  time;  he  wrote  Latin 
with  eafe  and  purity,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries 
excelled  him  in  the  knowledgeof the  Greek  language, 
tie  is  laid  to  have  felt  fome  remorle  in  his  lalt  mo- 
mencsfor  the  cruel  perfections  he  hadcarriedon  a- 
gainft theproteflants, and  tohave exclaimed,  “I have 
linned  with  l’eter,  but  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter.” 

„  ,  Mary  exafperated  at  the  fpirit  of 

A.  u.  155  .  0pp0fltj0n  which  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  and  being  in  an  ill  humour  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  hufband’s  abfence,  fpent  her  time  in 
extorting  money  from  her  people,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
his  demands.  She  levied  a  loan  of  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  upon  a  thoufand  perfons,  of  whofe  compli¬ 
ance  liie  was  molt  allured  ;  but  that  fum  being  not 
fufficicnt,  die  exaCted  a  general  loan  from  all  who 
poffeffed  tw  enty  pounds  a  year.  This  lying  heavy  on 
the  gentry,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  difmifs 
their  fervants,  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  her 
demands;  and  as  thefe  fervants,  having  no  means  of 
fubfidence,  frequently  turned  thieves  and  robbers, 
the  queen  publilhed  a  proclamation,  to  oblige  their 
former  maffers  to  take  them  again  into  their  fer- 
vice.  She  railed  fixty  thoufand  marks  from  feVen 
thoufand  yeomen,  and  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds 
from  the  merchants.  Commerce  was  interrupted  by 
her  rapacioufnefs.  The  Englilh  company  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  refufing  to  lend  her  forty  thoufand 
pounds,  lhediffembled  her  refentment,  till  they  had 
bought  and  (hipped  great  quantities  of  cloth  for 
Antwerp-fair  ;  and  then  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
Blips,  and  obliged  the  merchants  not  only  to  lend 
her  the  forty  thoufand  pounds  (he  atfird  demanded, 
but  to  engage  for  the  payment  of  tw'enty  thoufand 
more,  and  to  fubmit  to  an  arbitrary  impofition  of 
twenty  (hillings  on  each  piece.  Being  informed 
fome  time  after,  that  the  Italian  merchants  had 
(hipped  above  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  cloth  for  the 
Levant,  for  which  they  wrere  to  pay  the  ufual  impo- 
fition  of  a  crown  a  piece,  (lie  entered  into  an  agree- 
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ment  with  the  merchant  adventurers  of  London, and 
prohibited  the  foreigners  from  making  any  expor¬ 
tation  ;  for  which  lhe  received  from  the  Englilh 
merchants  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  and  four  crowns 
on  each  piece  of  cloth  they  exported.  She  in  vain 
attempted  to  borrow  great  fums  abroad,  but  had  lo 
little  credit,  that  though  fhe  offered  the  city  of  An¬ 
twerp  fourteen  per  cent,  for  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
(lie  could  not  obtain  this  fum,  until  lhe  obliged  the 
city  of  London  to  be  her  fecurity.  Thus  lhe  em¬ 
ployed  the  bafeft  expedients  to  raife  money,  for 
which  (he  had  no  other  vifible  occafion,  but  to  fup- 
ply  the  demands  of  Philip,  who  appeared  entirely 
indifferent  about  any  thing  that  related  to  her. 
He  was  become  mafter  of  the  wealth  of  America, 
and  of  thericheft  and  moll  extenfive  dominions  in 
Europe,  by  the  voluntary  refignation  of  his  father, 
Charles  V.  who  being  difguffcd  with  the  world, 
was  refolvcd  tofeek  that  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
in  a  private  retreat,  which  he  had  fought  in  vainy 
amidd  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the  reftiefs  proje&s 
of  ambition.  He  fummoned  the  dates  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  feating  himfelf,  for  the  lad  time,  ou 
the  throne,  informed  his  fubjedts  of  the  reafons  of 
his  refignation  ;  and  after  devolving  his  authority 
on  Philip,  told  him,  that  his  paternal  tendernefs 
made  him  weep,  when  he  reflected  on  the  burden 
he  laid  upon  him,  and  that  the  great  and  only  duty 
of  a  prince,  was  to  dudy  the  happinefs  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  A  few  months  after  Charles  religned  his  other 
dominions  to  his  fon,  and  failed  to  Spain,  retired 
into  the  monadery  of  St.  Jud,  which  being  feated 
in  a  happy  climate,  amidd  numberlefs  beauties  of 
nature,  he  had  chofen  for  his  retreat.  He  was  foon 
s  fenfible  of  the  ingratitude  of  Philip,  his  fon,  who 
was  negligent  in  paying  the  fmall  penfion  he  had 
referved  for  himfelf.  He  employed  his  leifure 
hours  in  examining  the  controverfies  in  divinity, 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  confidered  in  a  political 
light;  and  in  imitating  the  works  of  the  mod  fa¬ 
mous  artids  and  mechanics  ;  of  which  he  had  been 
an  admirer  and  encourager.  Having  amufed  him¬ 
felf  with  the  condrudhon  of  clocks  and  watches, 
he  thence  remarked  the  impracticability  of  what  had 
fo  much  engaged  his  attention  during  his  reign  ; 
and  how  impoflible  it  w  as,  that  he,  who  could  never 
frame  two  machines  that  would  go  exadtly  alike, 
could  ever  be  able  to  make  all  mankind  agree  in 
the  fame  opinions.  The  emperor  lived  a  reclufe  in 
his  retreat  about  two  years. 

Philip  now  preparingfor  a  war  with  . 

France,  w'as  defirous  of  engaging  *  '  I-$37* 

England  in  the  quarrel ;  and  though  the  queen  was 
extremely  averfe  to  it,  her  fondnefs  for  him  made 
her  exert  her  utmod  endeavours  to  engage  the  na¬ 
tion  to  enter  into  his  view's,  This  was,  however, 
openly  oppofed  by  cardinal  Pole,  and  many  other 
counfellors,  who  inlided  on  the  marriage  articles, 
which  exprefsly  provided  againd  it.  Philip,  in 
order  to  fupport  his  partizans,  returned  to  England 
on  the  twentieth  of  March ;  and  the  nation  was  foon 
after  alarmed  with  an  account,  that  a  rebellion  was 
broke  out  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
One  Thomas  Stafford,  and  others,  were  detected  in 
a  defign  to  furprize  Scarborough,  and  a  confefiion 
being  extorted  from  them,  that  Henry,  the  French 
monarch,  had  encouraged  them  in  that  attempt,  it 
was  refolved  to  make  this  adt  of  hodility,  with 
others  of  a  like  doubtful  nature,  the  ground  of  a 
quarrel,  and  war  was  declared  againd  France,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  with  great  folemnity.  Having 
thus  procured  the  affidance  of  the  Englilh,  Philip 
paffed  over  to  the  Low  Countries;  while  his  general, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  drengthened  with  the  junction 
of  a  body  of  Britilh  forces,  entered  Picardy  and  St. 
Quintin.  As  the  place  was  but  poorly  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a  weak  garrifon,  he  hoped  in  a 
few  days  to  compel  it  to  furrender  :  but  the  gover- 
4  O  nor, 
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nor,  admiral  Coligni,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  fave 
fo  important  a  fortrefs,  threw  himfelf  into  the  town, 
and  with  a  few  battalions  of  French  and  Scots,  and 
by  his  exhortations,  encouraged  the  foldiers  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence.  In  the  mean  time  he  fent  an 
cxprefs  to  his  uncle  Montmorency,  the  conflable, 
requeuing  a  reinforcement.  That  general  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced  towards  St.  Quintin,  at  the  head  of  J 
his  whole  army,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  attempt  of  j 
throwing  a  body  of  forces  into  the  town.  The  i 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  his 
age,  informed  of  the  conflable’s  defign,  attacked  the 
reinforcement  with  fuch  fury,  that  not  more  than 
five  hundred  men  entered  the  place.  Animated 
with  this  fuccefs,  he  fell  upon  the  conflable,  routed 
his  whole  army,  and  took  him  prifoner.  Two 
thoufand  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell  on  the  field 
of  battle,  among  whom  were  feveral  noblemen  of  j 
the  firft  diftindlion.  This  defeat  filled  France  with 
confternation  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  improve 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  difpatched  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  count  of  Egmont,  at  the  head 
of  four  thoufand  men,  to  make  an  inroad  into 
France.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  fo  terrified, 
that  they  began  to  fortify  their  city ;  and  had  the 
duke  of  Savoy  marched  direblly  to  the  capital,  he  j 
had,  in  all  probability,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
place;  but  he  continued  the  liege  of  St.  Quintin, 
which,  by  the  bravery  of  the  admiral,  held  out  fe- 
venteen  days,  when  it  was  taken  by  Form,  and  that 
gallant  officer,  with  his  brother,  and  all  who  had 
furvived  of  the  garrifon,  were  made  pri loners.  The 
noble  condubt  of  the  admiral,  in  defending  the 
place,  faved  France  ;  for  the  Spaniards  loll  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  pufhing  their  conquefts,  till 
the  advanced  feafon  obliged  them  to  go  into  winter 
quarters. 

A  F>  t  rfi  The  vigiLnt  and  active  duke  of 
•  5a  •  Guife>  who  had  been  recalled  with  his 
army  from  Italy,  now  attempted,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  an  enterprize,  which  France,  in  her  greateft 
profperity,  had  always  conlldered  as  impracticable. 
Not  content  with  fortifying  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  the  duke  refolved  to  attempt  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ol  Calais.  This  place  was  defended  by  lord 
Wentworth,  an  experienced  officer;  but  the  garri¬ 
fon  conlifted  only  of  five  hundred  foldiers,  and 
about  two  hundred  townfmen.  It  was  furrounded 
by  moraffes  on  the  land  fide,  and  could  only  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  dyke,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
bridge,  defended  by  a  fort  called  Newenham,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  Near  this  fort 
was  another,  called  St.  Agatha ;  and  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  was  defended  by  a  caftle,  called  Ryf- 
bank.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Calais  when  Guife 
fat  down  before  it ;  when  it  was  not  imagined  the 
French  could  be  able  to  undertake  any  enterprize 
of  eonfequence,  fo  foon  after  the  defeat  they  had 
buffered  at  St.  Quintin.  When  the  duke  began  his 
march  to  Calais,  a  French  fleet  was  fent  into  the 
channel,  under  pretence  of  cruifing  on  the  trading 
veffels  of  the  Engliffi,  but  in  reality  to  affifl  the 
land  forces  in  their  operations.  The  firft  attempt 
of  the  French  was  againft  fort  Agatha,  which  the 
Englifh,  after  a  gallant  defence,  were  forced  to 
abandon.  The  garrifon,  however,  threw  themfelves 
into  fort  Newenham,  which  was  immediately  invert¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy.  At  the  fame  time  the  French 
lhips  cannonaded  Ryffiank,  and  both  forts  became 
untenable.  Wentworth  faw  the  neceffity  of  aban¬ 
doning  thefe  places,  the  greater  part  of  his  garrifon 
being  employed  in  defending  them :  he  therefore 
gave  orders  for  their  capitulating  with  the  enemy, 
and  joining  him  in  Calais,  which,  without  their 
aftiftance,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  defend.  The 
garrifon  at  Newenham  followed  his  inflrublions, 
and  were  permitted  to  retire  into  the  town:  butthofe 
in  the  Rylbank  were  not  fo  fortunate  j  the  French 


officer  -refufed  to  fign  any  capitulation;  and  the 
garrilon  were  obliged  to  furrender  priloners  of  war. 
All  accefs  to  Calais  was  now  totally  cut  oft';  and 
the  duke  of  Guife  formed,  with  prodigious  labour 
a  road,  conftrubbed  with  pitched  hurdles,  through 
the  morals,  by  the  help  of  which  a  large  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  army  lodged  themfelves  behind  fome 
heights,  near  the  walls  of  the  town.  Here  they 
1  ereefted  a  battery  of  fifteen  pieces  of  large  cannon 
againft  the  caftle,  in  which  a  practicable  breach  was 
loon  made.  D’Andclot,  brother  to  Coligni,  was 
nowT  ordered  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  ditch, 
and  fuccefsfully  executed  the  talk  in  one  night.  The 
next  day  the  duke  ordered  a  general  affault,  which 
was  made  with  luch  fury,  that  the  breach  was  car¬ 
ried  by  ftorng  and  the  French  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  caftle.  During  the  enfuing  night,  Went¬ 
worth  endeavoured  to  recover  that  port, %ut  having 
loft  two  hundred  men,  and  the  French  pouring 
fuch  numbers  into  the  caftle,  he  thought  any  far¬ 
ther  refiftance  would  be  madnefs,  and  accordingly 
capitulated  on  the  following  terms,  the  bell  he  could 
obtain  in  his  di  fire  fled  fituation  :  ct  That  he  himfelf 
lhould  remain  a  prifoner  of  war,  with  fifty  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  garrifon  :  that  the  reft  ffiould 
be  at  liberty, to  retire,  either  to  England  or  Flan¬ 
ders  ;  and  that  the  place,  with  qll  its  provifions,  am¬ 
munition,  cannon,  and  riches,  ffiould  be  immediate¬ 
ly  delivered  up.’'  This  capitulation  was  figned  on 
the  feventeenthof  January.  Ham  and  Guifnes  were 
taken  by  the  twenty-fecond,  and  in  lefs  than  thirty 
days,  the  duke  of  Guife  reduced  what  had  coft  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  a  liege  ot  eleven  months,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  fluffied  'with  glory,  acquired  in  the  fields 
ot  C  re  fly..  Mary,  even  that  unfeeling  queen,  was  fo 
fenfibly  affebted  with  the  lofs  of  Calais,  that  the 
abandoned  herfelf  to  grief,  and  repeatedly  declared 
to  thoie  about  her,  “  F  hat  her  end  was  approach- 
ing,  and  that  fhe  ffiould  never  recover  the  effects  of 
this  misfortune.”  Murmurs  and  complaints  now 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom;  the  minillry 
could  not  attempt  a  vindication  of  their  conduct  ; 
while  the  queen  buffered  all  the  pangs  of  the  molb 
mortifying  difappointment. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  dauphin  of  France 
efpoufed  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  June, 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  French  at  Gravelines,  where  the  general 
de  Termes  and  his  principal  officers  were  taken 
prifoners.  The  Scots,  prompted  by  French  coun¬ 
cils,  beginning  to  move  on  the  borders,  the  Englifh 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  attending  to  their  de¬ 
fence  at  home.  Mary’s  repofe  and  fecurity  feem- 
mg  to  be  threatened  by  this  clofe  alliance  between 
France  and  Scotland,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  call 
a  parliament,  to  obtain  fupplics  for  her  exhaufled 
treafure;  on  which  fhe  obtained  a  fifteenth,  a  fub- 
lidy  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
fhillings  and  eight  pence  on  goods.  The  clergy 
likewife  granted  eight  fhillings  in  the  pound,  par¬ 
able  in  equal  proportions,  within  four  years.  The 
parliament  alfo  palled  an  abb,  confirming  all  the 
bales  and  grants  of  the  crown  lands,  already  made 
by  the  queen,  or  that  ffioqld  be  made  during  the 
feven  enfuing  years.  One  Copley,  a  member,  having 
exprefled  his  apprehenfions,  that  the  queen,  under 
fanclion  of  this  dangerous  ad,  might  alienate  even 
the  crown  itfelr  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir, 
was,  for  his  prefumption,  with  fome  others,  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower. 

Throughout  this  whole  inglorious  reign,  the. 
Engliffi  were  under  great  apprehenfions  with  ref- 
pcCt  to  the  fucceflion,  and  the  life  of  the  lady  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  queen’s  violent  hatred  of  that  princefs, 
broke  out  on  every  occafion;  and  it  required  all  Phi¬ 
lip’s  prudence  and  authority  to  prevent  its  produ¬ 
cing  themoft  fatal  efforts.  Elizabeth  retired  into  the 
country ;  and  being  fenlible  that  ffie  was  furrounded 
2  .  with 
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with  fpies,  fpcnt  her  time  in  reading  and  ftudy, 
without  intermeddling  in  bufincfs,  or  feeing  much 
company.  While  {he  remained  in  this  dull  and  in¬ 
active  fituation,  the  Swedifh  ambaffador  made  her 
propofals  of  marriage  in  the  name  of  his  mailer. 

She  fir  11  alked,  whether  the  propofal  had  been  made 
to  the  queen.  I  he  ambaffador  replied,  that  his 
mailer  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  to  pay 
his  addreffes  to  herfelf ;  and  if  he  was  fo  happy  as  , 
to  obtain  her  confent,  he  would  next,  as  a  king,  ap¬ 
ply  to  her  filler.  The  princefs  would,  however,  j 
allow  him  to  proceed  no  farther.  The  affair,  not-  j 
withftanding,  coming  to  the  queen’s  knowledge,  {he 
thanked  her  for  this  inftance  of  duty,  and  defired  to 
know  how  Ihc  liked  the  propofal  of  the  Swediih  J 
monarch.  Though  Elizabeth  was  expofed  to  many  j 
mortifications  and  dangers,  Ihe  refolved  not  to  make 
ufe  of  the  relief  this  match  would  have  afforded  her, 
and  covered  her  refufal  with  expreffing  a  fond  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  fingle  life,  which,  file  laid,  lhe  pre-  ^ 
ferred  to  any  other.  She  likewife  {hewed  great 
prudence  in  concealing  her  religious  fentiments,  j 
and  eluding  al!  the  quellions  that  were  put  to  her 
on  that  delicate  fubjed.  During  thefe  tranfadions, 
the  perfecution  again  raged  in  England  with  infer¬ 
nal  fury.  Thirty-nine  proteftants  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  different  parts  of  England. 

The  health  of  queen  Mary  had  for  fome  time 
been  in  a  declining  Hate.  On  miftaking  her  dropfy 
for  a  pregnancy,  fhe  had  ufed  an  improper  regimen, 
which  daily  increafed  herdiforder.  Every  refiedion 
was  now  a  fubjed  of  torment,  begun  in  this  world, 
and  flruck  a  dagger  in  her  heart.  The  corroding 
worm,  that  never  dies,  began  to  gnaw  its  vital 
firings.  The  confcioufnefs  of  having  incurred  the 
hatred  of  her  fubjeds :  the  idea  of  Elizabeth’s  Ex¬ 
ceeding  to  the  crown ;  her  fears,  that  the  catholic 
religion  would  be  expofed  to  danger ;  her  dejedion 
for  the  lofs  of  Calais,  with  which  fhe  was  deeply 
affeded  ;  and  above  all,  her  grief  for  the  abfence  of 
her  hufband,  who,  fhe  knew,  intended  foon  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain,  to  fettle  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life:  thefe  melancholy  reftedions  preying  upon  her 
mind  with  the  greateft  violence,  threw  her  into  a 
complication  of  diforders,  attended  with  a  lingering 
fever,  of  w  hich  file  died  on  the  feventeenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  after  a 
{hort,  a  cruel,  and  unhappy  reign  of  five  years,  four 
months,  and  eleven  days.  She  was  interred  at 
Weftminfler,  in  the  chapel  of  her  grand  father 
Henry  VII.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  unworthy  queen  had  a  ferious  fenfe  of  re¬ 
ligion  :  but  can  we  call  that  profeffion,  however 
difiinguifhed,  by  the  facred  peaceful  name  of  reli¬ 
gion,  which  prompts  men  to  be  guilty  of  favage 
cruelty,  and  is  deflitute  of  all  the  focial  virtues? 
There  are,  we  acknowledge  a  few  devout  pieces 
extant,  compofed  by  Mary.  Styrpe  has  preferved 
three  of  her  meditations  and  prayers ;  and  at  the 
.defire  of  Oueen  Catharine  Parr,  fhe  began  to  tran- 
fiate  Erafmus’s  paraphrafe  on  St.  John,  but  after  fhe 
had  made  a  fmall  progrefs  in  it,  fhe  left  the  reft  to 
Dr.  Mallet  her  chaplain.  Erafmus  fays,  that  file 
wrote  very  good  Latin  letters,  but  her  French  ones 
are  poor  performances.  Styrpe  has  printed  one 
from  the  Cotton  library,  in  anfwer  to  a  haughty 
mandate  from  her  hufband,  on  his  refolving  to 
marry  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
againft  the  inclinations  of  the  queen,  and  that 
princefs in  which  he  bids  the  former  examine  her 
confcience,  whether  her  repugnance  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  obftinacy  ;  and  infolently  tells  her,  that 
if  any  parliament  went  contrary  to  his  requeft,  he 
fhould  lay  the  blame  on  her.  The  mortified  Mary, 
in  a  moil  abjed  manner,  and  the  moft  w-retched 
ftile,  fubmitting  entirely  to  his  will,  profefles  to  be 
moft  bounden  to  him,  than  any  other  wile  to  a 
hufband,  notwithftanding  his  ill  ufage  of  her. 


Other  of  her  letters  are  preferved  in  Hayne’s  (late 
papers  :  we  wifii  we  could  add  alfo  a  few  of  her  vir¬ 
tues  :  but  we  {hall  here  drop  the  curtain,  her  true 
portrait  having  been  faithfully  delineated  in  the 
hiftory  of  her  reign.  Cardinal  Pole,  w  ho  had  long 
laboured  under  an  intermitting  fever,  died  the  fame 
day  with  the  queen.  He  was  a  prelate  remarkable 
for  his  candour  and  fweetnels  of  temper,  and  was 
efteemed  hy  all  who  knew  the  value  of  thofe  amiable 
qualities.  In  times,  when  fuch  cruel  perfecutions 
were  raifed  againft  the  reformers,  Pole  experienced 
not  the  hatred  of  proieftants. 

In  this  reign  a  law  was  palled  by  which  the 
number  of  horfes,  arms,  and  furniture  was  fixed, 
with  which  each  perfon,  according  to  the  largenefs 
of  his  fortune,  fhould  be  provided  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  For  inftance,  a  man  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  his 
own  expence,  fix  horfes  for  his  demi-lances,  three, 
of  which,  at  leaft,  were  to  be  furmfhed  with  fuffi- 
cicnt  harnefs,  fteel  faddles,  and  proper  weapons:  he 
was  obliged  to  have  forty  corflets  furnifhed;  fifty 
almain  revets,  or  inftead  of  them,  forty  coats  of 
plate,  corfiets  or  brigandines  furmfhed  ;  forty  pikes, 
thirty  long  bows,  thirty  fheafs  of  arrows,  thirty  fleel 
caps  or  fkulls,  twenty  black  bills  or  halberts, 
twenty  haquebuts,  and  twenty  morions,  or  fallets. 
This  method  was,  doubtlefs,  fubject  to  many  in- 
conveniencies ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and 
the  fupplies  of  parliament,  were  fo  inconfiderablc, 
that  there  was  no  other  method  of  equipping  the 
troops.  The  revenue  of  England,  at  that  time,  was 
very  little  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

a  year.  . 

The  Englifh  having  difeovered  a  paflage  to 
Archangel,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  bene¬ 
ficial  trade  had  been  eftablifhed  with  Mufcovy. 
Hence  a  folemn  embafiy  was  fent  by  the  Czar  to 
queen  Mary,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  that 
had  been  fent  by  that  empire  to  any  European 
prince.  The  ambafladors  were  fhipwrecked  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland  j  but  being  hofpitably  entertained 
in  that  kingdom,  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and 
were  received  in  London  with  great  pomp  and  fo- 
lemnity. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  firft  general  law  in  relation 
to  highways,  which  were  appointed  to  be  repaired 
by  parifh  duties  all  over  England  :  but  the  arts  and 
feiences  had  made  a  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  neither 
commerce,  nor  the  marine  of  England  had  yet  ob¬ 
tained  a  refpedable  footing.  Hollingfhed,  who 
lived  in  the  next  reign,  gives  a  rude  account  of  the 
preceding  generation;  and  Erafmus  imputes  the 
frequent  plagues  in  England  to  the  flovenly  habits 
of  the  people.  The  floors,  fays  he,  are  commonly 
of  clay  llrewed  with  rufhes,  under  which  lies  unmo- 
lefted  an  antient  colledion  of  beer,  greafe,  fragments, 
bones,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing 
that  is  nafty.  Indeed  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
fmall  progrefs  of  the  arts,  with  refped  to  refinement 
and  elegance,  about  this  time,  from  a  perfon  of  no 
lefs  rank  than  the  comptroller  of  Edward  VI.  houf- 
hold,  paying  only  thirty  {hillings  a  year,  of  our  pre- 
fent  money,  for  his  houfe  in  Channel  Row,  London. 
Labour  and  provifions  were  only  about  a  fourth  of 
the  prefent  price. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Dr.  nomas  Cranmer ,  the  firjl 
protejlant  archbiffoop  of  Canterbury. 

Afla&on,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was  the 
birth  place  of  this  eminent  prelate  :  who  was  born 
July  2,  1489.  His  family  was  antient,  and  came 
in  with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  early  de- 

Iprived  of  his  father  Thomas  Cranmer,  Efq ;  and 
after  no  extraordinary  education,  was  fent,  by  his 
mother  to  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  He  took  the 
.  ufual 
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ufual  degrees,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  Jefus  col¬ 
lege  :  and  emerging  from  the  fubtle  and  ufelefs 
fludies  of  thofe  days,  foon  became  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  abilities. — In  the  year  1525  he  mar¬ 
ried  :  but  his  wife  dying  in  child-bed,  within  the 
year,  he  was  re-elected  fellow  of  Jefus :  a  favour  fo 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  him,  that  he  chofe  to 
decline  an  offer  of  a  much  more  valuable  fellowfhip 
in  cardinal  Wolfey’s  new  feminary,  at  Oxford,  rather 
than  relinquiffi.  friends  who  had  fhewn  fuch  regard 
to  him. 

In  the  year  1523,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divi¬ 
nity  :  and  being  in  great  effeem  for  theological 
learning,  he  was  chofen  divinity-le&urer  in  his  own 
college:  and  appointed,  by  the  univerfity,  one  of 
the  examiners  in  that  fcience.  In  which  office  he 
principally  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
fcriptures,  then  greatly  neglected,  as  being  of  in- 
difpenfible  neceffity  for  the  profeffors  of  that  divine 
knowledge.  The  plague  happening  to  break  out 
at  Cambridge,  Cranmer,  with  fome  of  his  pupils, 
removed  to  YValtham-abbey :  where  falling  into 
company  with  Gardiner  and  Fox,  one  the  fccretary, 
the  other  almoner  of  king  Henry  ;  that  monarch’s 
intended  divorce  of  Catharine  his  queen,  the  com¬ 
mon  lubjedt  of  difcourfe  in  thofe  days,  came  upon 
the  carpet:  when  Cranmer  advifing  an  application 
to  our  own  and  to  the  foreign  univerlities  for  their 
opinion  in  the  cafe,  and  giving  thefe  gentlemen 
much  fatisfa&ion ;  they  introduced  him  to  the  king: 
w  ho  was  as  much  pleafed  with  him;  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  ordered  him  to 
write  his  thoughts  on  the  fubjeCt;  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  admitted  him  into  that  favour  and 
effeem,  which  he  never  afterwards  forfeited. 

In  the  year  1530,  he  was  fent  by  the  king,  with  a 
folemn  embafly,  to  difpute  on  the  fubjed  of  the  di¬ 
vorce  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  other  foreign  parts.  At 
Rome  he  delivered  his  book  which  he  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  divorce  to  the  pope,  and 
offered  to  juflify  it  in  a  public  difputation  :  but 
after  various  promifes  and  appointments,  none  ap¬ 
peared  to  oppofe  him  :  while  in  private  conferences 
he  forced  them  to  confefs  that  the  marriage  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  The  pope  conflituted 
him  “  Penitentiary  General  of  England,”  and  dif- 
nnffed  him.  In  Germany  he  gave  full  fatisfacfion 
to  many  learned  men,  who  were  before  of  a  con¬ 
trary  perfuafion  :  and  prevailed  on  the  famous 
Ofiander  to  declare  the  king’s  marriage  unlawful. 
Before  he  left  Germany  he  married  Ofiander ’s 
niece. 

While  he  was  abfent  the  great  archbiffiop  War- 
ham  died  :  Henry,  convinced  of  Cranmer’s  merit, 
determined  that  he  fhould  fucceed  him :  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  return  for  that  purpofe.  He  fuf- 
pedfed  the  caufe,  and  delayed  :  defirous,  by  all 
means,  to  decline  this  high  Ration  :  for  he  had  a 
true  and  primitive  fenfe  of  the  office.  But  a  fpirit 
fo  different  from  the  churchmen  of  his  times  ftimu- 
lated  the  king’s  refolution  :  and  the  more  reluctance 
Cranmer  fliewcd,  the  greater  refolution  Henry  ex¬ 
erted.  He  was  confecrated  on  March  30,  1533,  to 
the  office:  and  though  he  received  the  ufual  bulls 
Iroin  the  pope,  he  proteffed,  at  his  confecration, 
againft  the  oath  of  allegiance,  &:c.  to  him.  For  he 
had  converfed  freely  with  the  reformed  in  Germany, 
had  read  Luther’s  books,  and  was  zealoufly  attached 
ro  the  glorious  caufe  of  reformation. 

He  was  difagreeably  employed,  as  the  firft  fervice 
he  did  the  king,  in  pronouncing  the  fentcnce  of  his 
divorce  from  queen  Catharine  :  and  next  in  joining  \ 
his  hands  with  Anna  Boleyn  :  the  confequence  of 
which  marriage  was  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  Rood  godfather.  And  as  the  queen  was 
greatly  intereffed  in  the  reformation,  the  friends  to 
that  good  work  began  to  conceive  high  hopes;  and, 
indeed,  it  went  on  with  defnable  fuccefs.  The 


j  pope’s  fupremacy  was  univerfally  exploded  ;  mo- 
nafferies,  &c.  deffroyed  ;  and  that  valuable  book  of 
“  The  Erudition  of  a  Chriftian  Man,”  was  fet  forth 
by  our  great  archbiffiop,  with  public  authority  :  ancj 
the  facred  fcriptures,  at  length,  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  Cranmer,  and  the  lord  Cromwell,  his  conftant 
friend  and  affociate,  were  not  only  tranflated,  but 
introduced  into  every  pariffi.  And  “  the  tranfla- 
tion  was  received  with  inexpreffible  joy :  every  one 
that  was  able,  purchafed  it,  and  the  poor  Rocked* 
greedily  to  hear  it  read  :  fome  perfons,  in  years, 
learned  to  read  on  purpofe,  that  they  might  perufe 
it:  and  even  little  children  crowded  with  eagernefs 
to  hear  it !”  One  cannot  fail  to  reflect,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  how  much  we  are  bound  to  prize  this  facred 
treafure,  which  we  enjoy  fo  perfe&ly :  and  how  much 
to  contend  againft  every  attempt  of  thofe  enemies, 
and  that  church,  which  would  deprive  us  of  it,  and 
again  reduce  us  to  legends  and  fchoolmen,  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  idolatry ! 

That  he  might  proceed  with  true  judgment, 
Cranmer  made  a  collection  of  their  opinions  from 
the  works  of  the  antient  fathers  and  later  doctors ; 
of  which  biffiop  Burnet  law  two  volumes  in  folio  j 
and  it  appears,  by  a  letter  of  lord  Burleigh*s,  that 
there  were  then  fix  volumes  of  Cranmer’s  collec¬ 
tions  in  his  hands.  A  woik  of  incredible  labour, 
but  vaft  utility !  A  ffiining  proof  was  foon  after 
given  off fus  fincere  and  dilinterefted  conftancy  by 
his  noble  oppofition  to  what  are  commonly  called 
king  Henryk  fix  bloody  articles.  However  he 
weathered  the  ftorm;  and  publiffied,  with  an  in¬ 
comparable  preface  by  himfelf,  the  larger  Bible; 
fix  of  which,  even  Bonner,  then  newly  confe¬ 
crated  biffiop  of  London,  caufed  to  be  fixed,  for 
the  perufal  of  the  people,  in  his  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

The  enemies  of  the  reformation,  however,  were 
reftlefs :  and  Henry  was  no  proteftant  in  his  heart. 
Cromwell  fell  a  facrifice  to  them;  and  they  aimed 
every  poffible  ffiafr  at  Cranmer:  Gardiner  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  indefatigable  :  he  caufed  him  to  be  ac- 
cufed  in  parliament ;  and  feveral  lords  of  the  privy 
council  moved  the  king  to  commit  the  archbiffiop 
to  the  Tower.  The  king  perceived  their  malice; 
and  one  evening,  on  pretence  of  diverting  himfelf 
on  the  water,  ordered  his  barge  to  be  rowed  to 
Lambeth  fide.  The  archbiffiop  being  informed  of 
it,  came  down  to  pay  his  refpe&s,  and  was  ordered 
by  the  king,  to  come  into  the  barge  and  fit  clofe  by 
him.  Henry  made  him  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
cufations  of  herefy,  faction.,  &c.  which  were  laid 
againft  him  ;  and  fpoke  of  his  oppofition  to  the  fix 
articles: — the  archbiffiop  modetlly  replied,  that  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  himfelf  to  be  of  the 
fame  opinion,  with  refpeift  to  them  ;  but  was  not 
confcious  of  having  offended  againft  them.  Then 
the  king,  putting  on  an  air  of  pleafantry,  alked  him. 
If  his  bed-chamber  could  ftand  the  teft  of  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles?  The  archbiffiop  confefled,  that  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Germany,  before  his  promotion  ;  but  affured 
the  king,  that  on  paffing  that  acl,  he  had  parted 
with  his  wife,  and  lent  her  abroad  to  her  friends. 
His  majefty  was  fo  charmed  with  his  opennefs  and 
integrity,  that  he  difeovered  the  whole  plot  that  was 
laid  againft  him  :  gave  him  a  ring  of  great  value  to 
produce,  upon  a  future  emergency;  and  determined 
to  counterwork  Cranmer’s  enemies;  who  fummoned 
him  foon  after  to  the  council,  fuffered  him  to  wait 
in  the  lobby  amongft  the  footmen  ;  treated  him  on 
his  admilfion  with  haughty  contempt ;  and  would 
have  fent  him  to  the  Tower:  but  he  produced  the 
ring;  and  gained  his  enemies  a  fevere  reprimand 
from  Henry,  and  himfelf  the  higheft  degree  of  lecu- 
rity  and  favour. 

Upon  this  occafion  he  ftiewed  that  lenity  and 
mildnefs  which  always  diftinguilhed  him;  never 
perfecuted  any  of  his  enemies,  nay  freely  forgave 
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even  the  inveterate  Gardiner,  on  his  writing  a  fup- 
plicatory  letter  to  him  for  that  end.  And  now  we 
are  upon  the  fubjedl  ofthearchbifhop’s  readinefs  to 
forgive  and  forget  injuries,  we  may  relate  a  pleafant 
infiance  of  it,  which  happened  fome  time  before 
this.  The  archbifhop’s  firft  wife,  whom  he  married 
at  Cambridge,  was  kinfwoman  to  the  hoftefs  at  the 
Dolphin  Inn,  and  boarded  there:  and  he  often  re- 
fortmg  thither  on  that  account,  the  popifh  party 
had  raifcd  a  ftory,  that  he  was  hoftler  to  that  Inn, 
and  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  learned  education. 
This  idle  ftory  a  Yorkfhire  prieft  had  with  great 
confidence  afferted,  in  an  alehoufe  which  he'ufed 
to  frequent ;  railing  at  the  archbifhop,  and  faying, 
that  he  had  no  more  learning  than  a  goofe.  Some 
of  the  parifh  informed  lord  Cromwell  of  this  ;  and 
the  prieft  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prifon.  When 
he  had  been  there  nine  or  ten  weeks,  he  fent  a  re¬ 
lation  of  his  to  the  archbifhop,  to  beg  his  pardon 
and  to  fue  for  his  difeharge.  The  archbifhop  in- 
ftantly  fent  for  him,  and,  after  a  gentle  reproof 
afked  the  prieft  whether  he  knew  him  ?  to  which  he 
anfwei  ing,  No ;  the  archbifhop  expoftulated  with 
him,  why  he  fhould  then  make  fo  free  with  his  cha¬ 
racter?  The  prieft  excufed  himfelfby  faying  he  was 
in  drink:  but  this  Cranmer  told  him  was  a^double 
fault;  and  then  let  him  know,  that  if  he  were  in¬ 
clined  to  try  what  a  fcholar  he  was,  he  fhould  have 
liberty  to  oppofe  him  in  whatever  fcience  he  pleafed. 
The  prieft  humbly  afked  his  pardon,  and  confefted 
himfelf  to  be  very  ignorant,  and  to  underftand  no¬ 
thing  but  his  mother  tongue.  No  doubt,  then,  faid 
Cranmer,  you  are  well  verfed  in  the  Eruglifh  Bible, 
and  can anfwerany queftions  outofthat ;  pray  tell  me' 
who  was  David’s  father  ?  The  prieft  ftood  ftill  a  while' 
to  confider ;  but  at  laft  told  the  archbifhop  he  could 
not  recoiled  his  name.  Tell  me  then,  fays  Cran¬ 
mer,  who  was  Solomon’s  father?  The  poor  prieft 
replied,  that  he  had  no  fkill  in  genealogies,  and 
could  not  tell.  The  archbifhop  then  advifin^  him 
to  frequent  alehoufes  lefs,  and  his  ftudy  more,  and 
admonifhing  him  not  to  accufe  others  for  want  of 
learning,  till  he  was  mafter  of  fome  himfelf,  dif- 
charged  him  out  of  cuftody,  and  fent  him  home  to 
his  cure.  Thefe  may  ferve  as  inftances  of  his  cle¬ 
ment  temper.  T.  he  king,  who  was  a  good  difeernef 
bf  men,  remarking  the  implacable  hatred  of  his 
enemies  towards  him,  changed  his  coat  of  arms 
from  three  cranes  to  three  pelicans,  feeding  their  ! 
young  with  their  own  blood  :  and  told  his  grace 
“  rhat  thefe  birds  fhould  fignify  to  him,  that  he 
ought  to  be  ready,  like  the  pelican,  to  fhed  his 
blood  for  his  young  Ones,  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
Chrift;  for,  faid  the  king,  you  are  like  to  be  tried, 
if  you  will  ft  and  to  your  tackling  at  length.”  The 
event  proved  the  king  to  be  no  bad  prophet. 

In  the  year  1546,  king  Henry  left  his  crown  to 
his  only  fon  Edward,  who  was  godfon  to  Cranmer, 
and  had  imbibed  all  the  fpirit  of  a  reformer.  This' 
excellent  young  prince,  influenced  no  lefs  by  his 
own  inclinations  than  by  the  advice  of  Cranmer  and 
the  other  friends  of  reformation,  was  diligent  in 
every  endeavour  to  promote  it.  Homilies  were 
compofed  by  the  archbifhop,  and  a  catechifrp  : 
Erafmus’s  notes  on  the  New  Teftament  tranflated, 
and  fixed  in  churches;  thefaCrament  adminiftered’ 
m  both  kinds;  and  the  liturgy  ufed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue:  Ridley,  the  archbifhop’s  great  friend,  and 
one  of  the  brighteft  lights  of  the  Englifh  reforma¬ 
tion,  was  equally  zealous  in  the  good  caufe:  and 
with  him  the  archbifhop  drew  up  the  forty-two 
articles  of  religion,  which  were  revifed  by  other 
bn hops  and  divines  ;  as  through  him  he  had  per¬ 
fectly  conquered  all  his  fcruples  fefpe&ing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  corporeal  prefence,  and  publifhed  a 
much  efteemed  treatife,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the 
true  and  catholic  Dodlrine  of  the  Sacrament  bf  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 
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But  this  happy  feene  of  profperity  was  not  to 
continue  :  God  was  pleafed  to  deprive  the  nation 
of  king  Edward,  in  the  year  1553,  defigr.ing  in  his 
wife  providence,  to  perfed  the  new  born  church  of 
his  Son  Jefus  Chrift  in  England,  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  as  at  the  beginning  he  perfected  the  church 
in  general.  Anxious  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  and  wrought  upon  by  the  artifice*  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  Edward  had  been  per- 
luaded  to  exclude  his  filters,  and  to  bequeath  the 
crown  to  that  duke’s  amiable  and  every  way  de- 
fervmg  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Gray.  The  arch- 
bdhop  did  his  utmoft  to  oppofe  this  alteration  in 
the  fucceffion ;  but  the  king  was  over-ruled  •  the 
will  was  made,  and  fubferibed  by  the  council  and 
the  judges.  The  archbifhop  was  fent  for  laft  of  all 
and  required  to  fubferibe ;  but  he  anfwered,  that  he 
could  not  do  it  without  perjury;  having  fvvorn  to 
the  entai1  of  the  crown  on  the  two  princefles  Mary 
and  Elizabeth;  To  this  the  king  replied,  That  the 
judgesi  who  being  beft  fkilled  in  the  cohftitution 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  this  point,  had  allured 
mm,  that  notwithftandihg  that  entail,  he  might  law¬ 
fully  bequeath  the  crown  to  lady  Jane.  The  arch¬ 
bifhop defired  todifeourfe  with  them  himfelf  about 
it ;  and  they  all  agreeing,  that  he  might  lawfully 
fubferibe  the  king’s  will,  he  was  at  laft  prevailed 
with  to  refign  his  own  private  fcruples  to  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  fet  his  hand  to  it. 

Having  done  this,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  iii 
confidence  to  join  the  lady  Jane:  but  her  fhort-lived 
power  foon  expired  ,*  when  Mary  and  perfection 
mounted  the  throne,  and  Cranmer  could  expeeft  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  what  enfued  ;  attainder,  imprifon- 
ment,  deprivation  and  death. 

The  lower  was  crowded  with  prifoners  ;  info- 
much  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer  and  Bradford 
were  all  put  into  one  chamber ;  which  they  were  fo 
far  from  thinking  an  inconvenience,  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  blefled  God  for  the  Opportunity  of 
con verfing  together;  reading  and  comparing  the 
Icriptures,  confirming  themfelveS  in  the  true  faith, 
and  mutuaUy  exhorting  each  other  to  conftancy  in’ 
profeffing  it,  and  patience  in  fufiering  for  it ! 

In  April,  1554,  the  archbifhop,  with  bifhop  Rid¬ 
ley  and  Latimer,  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to 
Windfor,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford,  to  difpute 
with  fome  feled  perfons  of  both  univerfities  !  but 
alas  !  what  farces  are  deputations,  where  the  fate  of 
men  is  fixed,  and  every  word  is  mifcoilftrued  l  and 
fuch  was  the  cafe  here  :  for  on  April  the  20th, 
Cranmer  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's,  before  the 
queen’s  commiffioners,  and  refufing  to  fubferibe  the 
popifh  articles,  he  Was  pronounced  an  heretic,  and 
fentence  of  condemnation  was  paffed  upon  him. 
Upon  which  he  told  them,  that  he  appealed  from 
their  unjuft  fentence,  to  that  of  the  Almighty:  and 
that  he  trufted  to  be  received  into  his  prefence  in  * 
heaven,  for  maintaining  the  truth  Of  whofe  fpiritual 
prefence  at  the  altar,  he  was  there  condemned. 
After  this  his  fervants  weredifmifled  from  their  at- 
tendence,  and  himfelf  clofely  confined  in  Bocardo 
the prifion .of  the  city  of  Oxford.  But  this  fentence 
being  void  in  law,  as  the  pope’s  authority  w-as 
wanting,  a  new  commiffion  was  fent  from  Rome  in 
the  year  1555  :  and  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  at  the 
high  altar,  the  court  fat  and  tried  the  already  con¬ 
demned  Cranmer.  He  was  here  well  nigh  too 
ftrong  for  his  judges;  arid  ifreafon  and  truth  could 
have  prevailed,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt 
who  fhould  have  been  acquitted  and  who  con¬ 
demned.  The  February  following  a  new  com- 
fnifiion  was  given  to  bifhop  Bonner  and  bifhop 
Thirlby,  for  the  degradation  of  the  archbifhop. 
When  he  came  ddwn  to  Oxford  he  was  brought 
before  them :  and  after  they  had  read  their  com¬ 
miffion  from  the-  pope  (for  not  appearing  before 
whorn  in  perfon,  as  they  had  cited  him,  he  was  de- 
4  ^  v  dared 
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dared  contumacious,  though  they  themfelves  had 
kept  him  a  clofe  prifoner)— Bonner,  in  a  fcurrilous 
oration,  infulted  over  him  in  the  mod  unchridian 
manner,  for  which  he  was  often  rebuked  by  bifhop  j 
Thirlby,  who  wept,  and  declared  it  the  mod  forrow- 
ful  feene  in  his  whole  life.  In  the  commiflion  it  was 
declared  that  the  caufe  had  been  impartially  heard 
at  Rome:  the  witneffes  on  both  ddes  examined,  and 
the  archbifhop’s  counfel  allowed  to  make  the  bed 
defence  for  him  they  could  :  at  the  reading  this,  the 
archbifhop  could  not  help  crying  out,  “  Good  God  1 
what  lies  are  thefe;  that  I,  being  continually  in  pri- 
fon,  and  not  differed  to  have  counfel  or  advocate  at 
home,  fhould  produce  witneffes  and  appoint  my  j 
counfel  at  Rome!  God  mud  needs  punifh  this  fhame-  | 
lefs  and  open  lying  l”  When  Bonner  had  finifhed  his 
inveedive,  they  proceeded  to  degrade  him;  and  that 
they  might  make  him  as  ridiculous  as  they  could, 
the  epifcopal  habit  which  they  put  on  him,  was  made 
of  canvas  and  old  clouts:  Bonner,  mean  time,  by  U'ay 
of  triumph  and  mockery,  calling  him  Mr.  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  the  like.  He  bore  all  with  his  wonted 
fortitude  and  patience;  told  them,  “the  degradation 
gave  him  no  concern,  for  he  had  long  defpifed  thofe 
ornaments :  but  when  they  came  to  take  away  his 
crofter,  he  held  it  fad,  and  delivered  his  appeal  to 
Thirlby,  faying  “  I  appeal  to  the  next  general  coun¬ 
cil."  When  they  had  dripped  him  of  all  his  habits, 
they  put  upon  his  jacket,  a  poor  yeoman-beadle’s 
gown,  thread-bare  and  ill-fhaped,  and  a  townfman  s 
cap;  and  fo  delivered  him  to  the  fecular  power, 
to  be  carried  back  to  prifon,  where  he  was  kept 
entirely  deditute  of  money,  and  totally  fecluded 
from  his  friends.  Nay  fuch  was  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  that  a  gentleman  was  taken  into  cudody 
by  Bonner,  and  nearly  efcaped  a  trial,  for  giving 
the  poor  archbifhop  fome  money  to  buy  him  a 
dinner! 

He  had  been  imprifoned  now  almod  three  years; 
and  death  fhould  have  immediately  followed  his 
fentence  and  degradation  ;  but  his  cruel  enemies  re- 
ferved  him  for  greater  mifery  and  infult.  Every 
engine  that  could  be  thought  of  was  employed  to 
fhake  his  condancy  ;  but  in  vain  :  he  held  fad  the 
profeffion  of  his  faith  without  wavering.  Nay, 
even  when  he  faw  the  barbarous  martyrdom  of  his 
dear  companions  Ridley  and  Latimer,  he  was  fo  far 
from  fhrinking,  that  he  not  only  prayed  to  God  to 
drengthen  them  ;  but  alfo  by  their  example,  to  ani¬ 
mate  him  to  a  patient  expedition  and  endurance  of 
the  fame  fiery  trial. — 

But,  at  length,  the  papids  determined  to  try  what 
gentle  treatment  would  effed :  they  removed  him 
from  prifon  to  the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Chrid 
church,  urged  every  perfuafive  and  affeding  motive: 
and  too  much  melted  his  gentle  nature  by  the  falfe 
fun-fhine  of  pretended  civility  and  refped.  Yet 
this  availed  not,  till  they  again  changed  their  con- 
dud,  and,  with  feverity  enough,  confined  him  to  a 
loath  fome  prifon.  This  was  more  than  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  fo  old  a  man  could  fupport :  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  prevailed :  he  began  to  waver :  he 
fell:  fell,  but  to  rife  with  fuperior  luftre;  and  was  in¬ 
duced  to  fign  fix  different  recantations,  drawn  from 
him  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies;  who  notwithdand- 
ing  determined  not  to  fpare  his  life  :  for  nothing  lefs 
than  his  death  could  fatiate  the  gloomy  queen  ;  who 
faid,  that  “  as  he  had  been  the  great  promoter  of 
herefy,  which  had  corrupted  the  whole  nation,  the 
abjuration,  which  was  fufficient  in  other  cafes,  fhould 
not  ferve  his  turn;  for  fhe  was  refolved  he  fhould  be 
burned.” 

The  archbifhop  had  no  fufpicion  of  fuch  a  fate, 
after  what  he  had  done:  the  papids  defigned  that 
he  fhould  foon  read  his  recantation  publicly  at  St. 
Mary’s;  upon  which  theypropofed  tohavetriumphed 
in  his  death.  Accordingly  on  the  day  appointed, 
Cole  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  the  archbifhop  was 


placed  oppofite  to  it  on  a  low  fcaffold,  a  fpedacle  of 
contempt  and  fcorn  to  the  people  1  Cole  magnified 
his  converfion  as  the  immediate  work  of  God’s  in- 
fpiration  ;  exhorted  him  to  bear  up  with  refolution 
againd  the  terrors  of  death  ;  and  by  the  example  of 
the  thief  on  the  crofs,  encouraged  him  not  to  de- 
fpair,  fince  he  wa3  returned,  though  late,  into  the 
bofom  of  the  church  ;  and  allured  him,  that  dirges 
and  maffes  diould  be  faid  for  his  foul  in  all  the 
churches  of  Oxford.  As  foon  as  the  archbifhop 
perceived  from  Cole’s  fermon  what  was  the  bloody 
decree,  druck  with  horror  at  the  bafe  inhumanity  of 
thefe  proceedings,  he  gave  by  all  his  gedures,  a  full 
proof  of  the  deep  anguilh  of  his  foul.  And  at  length 
being  called  upon  by  Cole,  to  declare  his  faith  and 
reconciliation  with  the  catholic  church  ;  he  rofe  with 
all  poffible  dignity — and  while  the  audience  was 
wrapped  in  the  mod  profound  expectation,  he 
kneeled  down  and  repeated  the  following  prayer  : 

“  O  Father  of  heaven  !  O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer 
of  the  world  !  O  Holy  Ghod  1  proceeding  from 
them  both;  three  perfons  and  one  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  mod  wretched  and  miferable  finner !  I 
who  have  offended  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  more 
grievoufiy  than  any  tongue  can  exprefs,  whither 
then  may  I  go,  or  where  lhall  I  fly  for  fuccour? — 
To  heaven  I  may  be  afhamed  to  lift  up  mine  eyes, 
and  in  earth  I  find  no  refuge:  what  fhall  I  then  dor 
fhall  I  defpair  ?  God  forbid!  O  good  God,  thou  art 
merciful !  and  refufed  none  who  come  to  thee  for 
fuccour :  to  thee,  therefore,  do  I  run  :  to  thee  do  I 
humble  myfelf,  faying,  O  Lord  God,  my  fins  be 
great,  but  yet  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  thy  great 
mercy !  O  God  the  Son,  thou  wad  not  made  man, 
this  great  mydery  was  not  wrought,  for  few  or 
fmall  offences  !  nor  thou  didd  not  give  thy  Son 
unto  death,  O  God  the  Father  !  for  our  little  and 
fmall  fins  only,  but  for  all  the  greated  fins  of  the 
world  :  fo  that  the  finner  return  unto  thee  with  a 
penitent  heart,  as  I  do  here  at  this  prefent ;  where¬ 
fore  have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  !  whofe  property 
is  always  to  have  mercy :  for  although  my  fins  be 
great, 'yet  thy  mercy  is  greater !  I  crave  nothing,  O 
Lord !  for  my  own  merits,  but  for  thy  name’s  fake, 
that  it  may  be  glorified  thereby,  and  for  thy  dear 
Son,  Jefus  Chrid’s  fake. — And  now,  therefore.  Our 
Father,”  &c. 

He  then  rofe  up  :  exhorted  the  people  to  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  this  world;  to  obedience  to  their  fovereign, 
to  mutual  love  and  charity  ;  he  told  them,  that  be¬ 
ing  now  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  he  would  declare 
unto  them  his  faith  without  referve  and  diffimu- 
lation.  Then  he  repeated  the  apodle’s  creed, 
profeffing  his  belief  thereof,  and  of  all  things  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  and  New  Tedament.  By  fpeak- 
ing  thus  in  general  terms,  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
dience  was  kept  up;  but  amazement  continued  that 
attention,  when  they  heard  him,  indead  of  reading 
his  recantation,  declare  his  great  and  unfeigned 
repentance  for  having  been  induced  to  fubferibe 
the  popiffi  errors :  he  lamented  with  many  tears  his 
grievous  fall,  and  declared  that  the  hand  which  had 
fo  offended,  fhould  be  burned  before  the  red  of  his 
body.  He  then  renounced  the  pope  in  mod  exprefs 
terms,  and  profeffedhis  belief  concerning  the  eucha- 
rid  to  be  the  fame,  with  what  he  had  afferted  in  his 
book  againd  Gardiner. 

This  was  a  great  difappointment  to  the  papids: 
they  made  loud  clamours,  and  charged  him  with 
hypocrify  and  falfhood  :  to  which  he  meekly  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  he  was  a  plain  man,  and  never  had, 
a<ffed  the  hypocrite,  but  when  he  was  feduced  by 
them  to  a  recantation.”  He  would  have  gone  on 
further ;  but  Cole  cried,  “  Stop  the  heritic’s 
mouth,  and  take  him  away,”  Upon  which  the 
monks  and  friars  rudely  pulled  him  from  the  fcaf¬ 
fold,  and  hurried  him  away  to  the  dake  (where 
Ridley  and  Larimer  had  before  been  offered  up) 

which 
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which  was  at  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  in  the  ditch 
onpofite  Baliol  college.  But  if  his  enemies  were 
di Appointed  by  his  behaviour  in  the  church,  they 
WCre  doubly  fo  by  that  at  the  flake;  He  approach¬ 
ed  it  with  a  chearful  countenance ;  prayed  and  un- 
drefled  himfelf ;  his  flfirt  was  made  long  down  to 
his  feet,  which  were  bare,  as  was  his  head,  where  a 
hair  could  not  be  fecn.  His  beard  was  fo  long  and 
thick,  that  it  covered  his  face  with  wonderful  gravi¬ 
ty  •  and  his  reverend  countenance  moved  the  hearts 
both  of  friends  and  enemies.  The  friars  tormented 
him  with  their  admonitions;  while  Cranmer  gave 
his  hand  to  feveral  old  men  who  flood  by,  bidding 
them  farewel.  When  he  was  tied  to  the  flake,  and 
the  fire  kindled,  he  feemed  fuperior  to  all  fenfation, 
but  of  piety.  He  flretched  out  the  offending  hand 
to  the  flame,  which  was  feen  burning  for  fome 
time  before  the  fire  came  to  any  other  part  of 
his  body ;  nor  did  he  draw  it  back,  but  once  to 
.wipe  his  face,  till  it  was  intirely  confumed :  fay¬ 
ing  often,  “  This  unworthy  hand,  this  hand  hath 
offended  and  raifing  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
expired,  with  the  dying  prayer  of  St.  Stephen  in 
bis  mouth,  “  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpiritl”  He  j 
burned,  to  all  appearance,  without  pain  or  motion,  . 
and  feemed  to  repel  the  torture  by  mere  ffrength  j 
of  mind  ;  (hewing  a  repentance  and  a  fortitude 
which  ought  to  cancel  all  reproach  of  timidity  in  his 


life. 


Thus  died  archbifhop  Cranmer  in  the  fixty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his 
primacy  ;  leaving  an  only  fon  of  his  own  name  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  was  a  man  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper  ;  not  foon  provoked,  and  yet  fo  eafy 
to  forgive,*  that  it  became  a  kind  of  proverb  con¬ 
cerning  him,  “  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury  a  fhrewd 
turn,  a ind,  he  will  be  your  friend  as  long  as  you  live.” 
His  candour  and  fincerity,  meeknefs  ahd  humility, 
were  admired  by  all  who  converfed  with  him  :  but 
the  queen  could  not  forgive  his  zeal  for  the  refor¬ 
mation,  nor  his  divorce  of  her  mother,  though  he 
had  been  the  inftrument  offaving  her  own  life  :  and, 
therefore,  (he  brought  him  to  the  flake,  which  has 
juflly  numbered  him  amongft  the  nobleft  martyrs 
of  Jefus  Chrifi:  thus  crowning  his  charader;  for  he 
may  well  be  efleemed  the  apoftle  of  the  reformed 
church  of  England,  and  as  fuch  muft  ever  be  dear 
in  the  mention  of  every  proteftant.  He  may  truly 
be  ranked  with  the  greateft  primitive  bifliops,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  very  firft  clafs,  who  were  men  as 
well  as  himfelf:  and  therefore,  if  in  a  ferutiny  of 
theirs  or  of  his  charader,  fomc  infirmities  and  im- 
perfedions  may  appear,  we  may  learn  to  make  a 
wife  and  moral  improvement  by  them.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  great,  and  his  endeavour  to  encourage  it 

greater.  ■ 

Cranmer’s  labours  were  well  feconded  by  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  Hooper,  who  were  his  fellow  martyrs 
in  the  caufe  of  reformation :  but  the  charaders  of 
this  illuflrious  quadriumviratc  differed  one  from 
the  other.  Cranmer  was  moll  refpeded,  Latimer 
was  moft  followed;  Ridley  belt  efleemed,  and 
Hooper  molt  beloved.  The  art  and  addrefs  of 
Cranmer  proved  a  happy  balance  to  the  zeal  of 
Latimer;  while  the  relaxed  notions  of  Hooper 
were  tempered  by  the  wifdorn  and  virtue  of 
Ridley. 


A  narrative  of  the  life  of  h  i foop  Latimer. 

Hugh  Latimer,  bifhop  of  Worcefler,  was  born 
of  mean  parents  at  I  hirkefton,  in  Leicefterfhire, 
about  the  year  1475,  who  gave  him  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  and  fent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
(hewed  himfelf  a  zealous  papifl,  and  inveighed 
much  againft  the  reformers,  who  began  to  make 
fome  figure  in  England.  But  converling  frequently 
with  Thomas  Bilney,  the  moft  conflderable  perfon 
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at  Cambridge  of  all  thofe  who  favoured  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  he  faw  the  errors  of  popery,  and  became  a  zea¬ 
lous  proteftant. 

Latimer,  thus  converted,  laboured  both  publicly 
and  privately  to  promote  the  reformed  opinions, 
and  preffed  the  neceffity  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  outward  performances  which  were  then 
thought  the  effentials  of  religion.  T  his  rendered 
him  obnoxious  at  Cambridge,  then  the  feat  of  ig¬ 
norance,  bigotry,  and  fuperftition.  However,  the 
unaffeded  piety  of  mafter  Bilney,  the  chearfulnefs 
and  natural  eloquence  of  honeft  Latimer,  wrought 
greatly  upon  the  junior  ftudents,  and  increafed  the 
credit  of  the  proteftants  fo  much,  that  the  papifl: 
clergy  were  greatly  alarmed,  and,  according  to 
their  ufual  practice,  called  aloud  for  the  fecular 
arm. 

Under  this  Bilney  fuffered  at  Norwich.  But 
his  fufferings,  fat  from  fhocking  the  reformation 
at  Cambridge,  infpired  the  readers  of  it  with  new 
courage.  Latimer  began  to  exert  himfelf  more 
than  he  had  yet  done;  and  fucceeded  to  that  credit 
with  his  party,  which  Bilney  had  fo  long  fup- 
ported.  Among  other  inftances  of  his  zeal  and 
refolution  in  this  caufe,  he  gave  one  which  was 
very  remarkable.  He  had  the  courage  to  write  to 
the  king  [Henry  the  Vlllth]  againft  a  procla¬ 
mation,  then  juft  publiflied,  forbidding  the  ufe  of 
the  Bible  in  Engliffi,  and  other  books  on  religious 
fubjeds.  He  had  preached  before  his  majefty 
once  or  twice  at  Windfor,  and  had  been  taken 
notice  of  by  him  in  a  more  affable  manner,  than 
that  monarch  ufually  indulged  towards  his  fubjeds. 
But  whatever  hopes  of  preferment  his  fovereign’s 
favour  might  have  raifed  in  him,  he  chofe  to  put 
all  to  the  hazard,  rather  than  omit  what  he  thought 
his  duty.  His  letter  is  the  pidure  of  an  honed 
and  fincere  heart :  he  concludes  in  thefe  terms, 

«  Accept,  gracious  fovereign,  without  difpleafure, 
what  I  have  written ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
mention  thefe  things  to  your  majefty.  No  perfonal 
quarrel,  as  God  lhall  judge  me,  have  I  with  any 
man:  I  wanted  only  to  induce  your  majefty  tb 
conlider  well,  what  kind  of  perfons  you  have  about 
you,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  counfel.  In¬ 
deed,  great  prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  are 
much  flandered,  have  very  private  ends.  God 
grant  your  majefty  may  fee  through  all  the  defigns 
of  evil  men,  and  be  in  all  things  equal  to  the  high 
office  with  which  you  are  intrufted.  Wherefore, 
gracious  king,  remember  yourfelf;  have  pity  upon 
your  own  foul,  and  think,  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  you  (hall  give  account  of  your  office,  and 
the  blood  which  hath  been  (bed  by  your  fword  : 
in  the  which  day  that  your  grace  may  ftand  fted- 
faftly,  and  not  be  alhamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready  in 
your  reckoning,  and  have  your  pardon  fealed  with 
the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  which  alone  fen-eth 
at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  him  who  fuffered 
death  for  our  fins.  The  Spirit  of  God  preferve 
you.” 

Lord  Cromwell  was  now  grown  up  into  power, 
and  being  a  favourer  of  the  reformation,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  benefice  in  Wiltfhire  for  Latimer,  who 
immediately  went  thither  and  refided,  difeharging 
his  duty  in  a  very  confcientious  manner,  though 
perfecuted  much  at  the  fame  time  by  the  Romifti 
clergy,  who  at  length  carried  their  malice  fo  far  as 
to  obtain  an  archiepifcopal  citation  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  London.  His  friends  would  have  had  him 
fly;  but  their  perfuafions  were  in  vain.  He  fet  out 
for  London  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under  a 
fevere  fit  of  the  ftone  and  cholic ;  but  he  was  moft 
diftreffed  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  parifh  ex- 
pofed  to  the  popilh  clergy.  On  his  arrival  at 
London,  he  found  a  court  of  bifliops  and  canonifts 
ready  to  receive  him ;  where,  inftead  of  being 

examined,  as  be  expeded,  about  his  fermons,  a 

paper 
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paper  was  put  into  his  hands  which  he  was  ordered 
to  fobfcribe,  declaring  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
malTes  for  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  of  prayers  to  the 
dead  faints,  of  pilgrimages  to  their  fepulchres  and 
reliques,  the  pope’s  power  to  forgive  fins,  the 
doctrine  of  merit,  the  feven  facraments,  and  the 
'vorlhip  of  images ;  which  when  he  refufed  to  fign, 
the  archbifhop,  with  a  frown,  begged  he  would* 
confider  what  he  did.  “  We  intend  not,  faid  he, 
h4r.  Latimer,  to  fee  hard  upon  you ;  we  difmifs  you 
for  the  prefent ;  take  a  copy  of  the  articles ;  exa¬ 
mine  them  carefully ;  and  God  grant,  that  at  our 
next  meeting  we  may  find  each  other  in  better 
temper.”  The  next,  and  feveral  fucceedina  meet- 
ings,  the  fame  fcene  was  acfted  over  again.  He 
continued  inflexible,  and  they  continued  to  difirefs 
him.  Three  times  every  week  they  regularly  fent 
for  him,  with  a  view  either  to  elicit  fomething 
from  him  by  captious  queftions,  or  to  teize  him  at 
length  into  compliance.  Tired  out  with  this  ufage 
after  he  was  fummoned,  at  laft,  inftead  of  going’ 
he  fent  a  letter  to  the  archbiffcop,  in  which,  with 
•  great  freedom,  he  tells  him,  «  That  the  treatment 
he  had  lately  met  with  had  fretted  him  into  fuch  a 
diforder,  as  rendered  him  unfit  to  attend  that  day  • 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  could  not  help  taking 
this  opportunity  to  expofiulate  with  his  grace  for 
detaining  him  fo  long  from  his  duty ;  that  it 
leemed  to  him  mod  unaccountable,  that  they  who 
never  preached  themfelves,  fliould  hinder  others  . 
that  as  for  their  examination  of  him,  he  really 
could  not  imagine  what  they  aimed  at;  they  pre¬ 
tended  one  thing  in  the  beginning,  and  another  in 
the  progrefs,*  that  if  his  fermons  were  what  gave 
offence,  which  he  perfuaded  himfelf  were  neither 
contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any  canon  of  the 
church,  he  was  ready  to  anfvver  whatever  might  be 
thought  exceptionable  in  them :  that  he  wifhed  a 
little  more  regard  might  be  had  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  and  that  a  diftindion  might  be 
made  between  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man s 
that  iffome  abufes  in  religion  did  prevail,  as  was 
then  commonly  fuppofed,  he,  thought  preaching 
was  the  bell  means  to  difcountenance  them;  that 
he  wifhed  all  paftors  might  be  obliged  to  perform 
their  duty ;  but  that,  however,  liberty  might  be 
given  to  thofe  who  were  willing;  that  as  to  the 
articles  propofed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be  excufed 
fubfcribing  them;  while  he  lived,  he  never  would 
abet  fuperftmon;  and  that,  laftly,  he  hoped  the 
archbilhop  would  excufe  what  he  had  written  •  he 
knew  his  duty  to  his  fuperiors,  and  would  pradife 
it;  but  in  that  cafe,  he  thought  a  fironger  obligation 
laid  upon  him.”  & 

The  bifhops,  however,  continued  their  perfecu- 
tions ;  but  their  fchemes  were  fruftrated  in  an  un- 
expeded  manner.  Latimer  being  raifed  to  the  fee 

°/n™fer  lr?  the  year  1533,  by  the  favour  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  then  the  favourite  wife  of  Henry  to 
whom,  mod  probably,  he  was  recommended*  by 
lord  Cromwell.  And  now  he  had  a  more  extenfive 

the  PnnciP!cs°f  the  reformation, 
m  which  he  laboured  with  the  utmoft  pains  and 
affiduity.  He  was  remarkably  zealous  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  new  office ;  and  in  overlooking  the 
rgy  of  his  diocefe,  he  was  uncommonly  active 
warm,  and  refolute,  and  prefidcd  in  his  ecclefiaftical* 

nnpnr  ^  ^  fame  fpIrIt-  In  vifiting.  he  was  fre- 
fucnt  and  obfervant ;  in  ordaining,  ftrid  and  wary* 

in  preaching,  indefatigable;  and  in  reproving  and 
exhorting,  fevere  and  perfuafive.  6 

in  1 536  he  received  a  fummons  to  attend  the  par¬ 
liament  and  convocation,  which  gave  him  a  further 
opportunity  of  promoting  the  work  of  reformation, 
v1.  hereon  his.  heart  was  fo  much  fet, 

,  .  the  mean  while  the  bifhop  of  Worcefler 
highly  fatisfied  with  the  profped  of  the  times’ 
repaired  to  his  diocefe,  having  made  a  longer  flay 
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in  London  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary.  He 
no  talents  and  he  pretended  to  have  none  f"  a? 
affairs.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  difcha'ige  ,he 
paftoral  funfiions  of  a  bilhop,  neither  aiming  ?0  dif 
play  the  ahiht.es  of  a  ftatefman.  nor  thofe  oh  ecu  ' 
tier.  How  very  unqualified  he  was  to  fupnort  r h 
latter  of  thefe  characters,  the  following  ffory  will 
prove.  It  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  dfys  for  tfo 
b.ffiops  to  make  prefents  to  the  king  on  New-yea* 
day;  and  many  of  them  would  prefent  very  liberaiL 
proportioning  their  gifts  to^heir  e*pe&& 
Among  the  reft,  the  bifliop  of  Worcefler,  beinj 
then  in  town,  waited  upon  the  king  with  his  oiler? 
mg;  but  inftead  of  a  purfe  of  gold,  which  was  thl 
common  oblation,  he  prefented  a  New  Teftament 
with  a  leaf  doubled  down  in  a  very  confpS 

”>  t0  paffage;  «  Whoremonger 

adulterers  God  will  judge.”  6 

In  1539  he  was  fummoned  again  to  attend  the 
parliament.  The  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Gardiner 
s  is  great  enemy ;  who,  upon  a  particular 
occafion  when  the  foffiops  were  with  fhe  kln* 
kneeled  down,  and  foiemnly  accufed  bilhop  La- 
imer  of  a  feditious  fermon  preached  at  court 
Being  called  upon  by  the  king,  with  fome  ftern- 
nefs,  to  vindicate  himfelf,  Latimer  was  fo  far  from 

hnfol10^  Pa.  iat,nS  what  he  had  faid,  that  he 
coldly  juftified  it;  and  turning  to  the  king  with 

fp,resn°“ei  U"Conce"’  "t,ch  a  g°°'I  conference  in. 
P“',  T  never thought  myfelf  worthy,  Lid  he 
nor  did  I  ever  foe  to  be  a  preacher  before  your 

f/aC<;;  bunr  *  was  ca!Icd  to  ir>  and  would  be  willing* 
f  you  miflike  it,  to  give  place  to  my  betters :  for  ! 

grant  there  may  be  a  great  many  more  worthy 
the  room  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your  grace’s 
peamre  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  1  can  be 
content  to  bear  their  books  after  them.  But  if 
your  grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I  would 
defire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  difcharge  my  con- 
fcience,  and  to  frame  my  doctrine  according^  mv 
udience.  1  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed  to  have 
preached  fo  at  the  borders  of  y0Ur  realm,  as  l 
preach  before  your  grace.”  The  greatnefs  of  this 
anfwer  baffled  his  accufer’s  malice*  the  feverity  of 
the  kings  countenance  changed  into  a  gracious 
frmle;  and  the  bifhop  was  difmiffed  with  that  obiicr. 
ing  freedom,  which  this  monarch  never  ufed  but  fo 
thofe  he  efteemed. 

“rr-c  asuthc  bi[h°Pc™ld  not  give  His  vote 
for  the  aft  of  the  fix  papifticai  article?,  drawn  up 

hnUhe  dU  b;°f  Norfolk'  he  thought  it  wrong  to 
hold  any  office  m  a  church  where  fuch  term?  of 
communion  were  required  ;  and  therefore  he  re. 
Hgned  his  biffiopnc,  and  retired  into  the  country 
lhZ  h=iHP?rp?rtd  “  iive  a  lequefiered  life.  But’ 

Var  ied  ft  of  hls. fecumy>  an  unhappy  accident 
earned  him  again  into  the  tempefiuous  weather 

which  was  abroad  :  he  received  a  bruife  by  the  fall 
o  a  tree,  and  the  contufion  was  fo  dangerous,  that 
e  was  obhged  to  feck  out  for  better  affiftance 
than  could  be  afforded  him  by  the  unfkilful 
forgeons  of  thofe  parts.  With  this  view  he  L 
paired  to  London,  where  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fee  the  fall  of  his  patron  the  lord  Cromwell :  a 
lols  which  he  vyas  foon  made  fcnfible  of.  For  Gar-  1 
iners  emiffaries  quickly  found  him  out  in  his  con¬ 
cealment;  and  fomething,  which  fomebody  had 
ome where  heard  him  fay  againft  the  fix  articles, 
being  alledged  againft  him,  he  was  fent  to  the 
r,jlWerj  w^erc*  without  any  judicial  examination,  he 
tfered,  through  one  pretence  or  another,  a  cruel 

HePnry?r^gn/°r  ^  fix  ycars  ofk‘ng  1 

rev^T,^  deutH  ?f  Henry>  the  Proreftam  intereft 
revived  under  h.s  fon  Edward;  and  Latimer,  im- 

waesd,fpre  yrUiPK0n  thc  Change  0t  the  government, 
s  fet  at  liberty.  An  add  refs  was  made  by  the 

parliament  to  the  proteeftor,  to  reftore  him  to  his 
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bifhopric  :  the  prote&or.  was  very  willing  to  gratify 
^he  parliament,  and  prppofed  the  re  lump  t  ion  of  his 
bifhopric  to  Mr.  La  timers  who  now  thinking  him- 
felf  unequal  to  the  weight  of  it  refufed  to  relume 
it  chiding  rather  to  accept  an  invitation  from  his 
friend  archbi'feop  Cranmer,.  and  to  take  up  his  re- 
fidence  with  him  at  Lambeth,  where  his  chief  em¬ 
ployment  was  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  redrefs 
the  grie  vances  of  the  poor  people  5  and  his  charac¬ 
ter,  for  ferviccs  of  this  kind,  was  fo  univerfally 
known,  that  ftrangers  from  every  part. of  England 
would  refort  to  him.  In  thefe  employments  he 
fpent  more  than  two.  years,  during  which  time  he 
stdfifted  the  archbifhop  in  compofing  the. homilies, 
which  were  fet  forth  by  authority  in  the  fir  ft  year 
pi  king  Edward.  Lie  was  alfo  appointed  to  preach 
the  Lent  fermons  before  his  majefty,  which  office 
he  alfo  performed  during  the  three  firft  years  of  his 
reign. 

Upon  the  revolution  which  happened  at  court 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfer,  he  feems 
to  have  retired  into  the  country,  and  to  have  made 
ufe  of  the  king’s  licence  as  a  general  preacher  in 
thofe  parts,  where  he. thought  his  labours  might 
be  moft  lerviceable.  He  was  thus  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  that  reign,  and  continued  in  the 
fame  courfe  for  a  fhort  time  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next ;  but  as  foon  as  the  re-introdudfion  'of 
popery  was.  refolved  on,  the  firft  ftep  towards  it 
was  {he  prohibition  of  all  preaching,  ,  and  licensing 
only  fuch  as  were  known  to  be  popifhly  inclined. 
The  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  now  prime- 
mimftcr,  having  proferibed  Mr.  Latimer  from  the 
firft,  lent  a  meffiage  to  cite  him  before  the  council. 
He  had  notice  of  this  defign  fome  hours  before  the 
jneiTenge.is  arrival,  but  he  made  no  ufe  of  the  in¬ 
telligence.  The  meffenger  found  him  equipped 
for  his  journey  ;,  at  which,  expreffing  his  furprize, 
Mr.  Latimer  told  him,  that  he  was  as  ready  to 
attend  him  to  London,  thus  called  upon  to  anfwer 
for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  was  to  take  any  journey  in 
bis  life;  and- that  he  doubted  not  but  that  God 
who  had  enabled  him  to  ftand  before  two  princes, 
would  enable  him  to  ftand  before  a  third.  The 
jrieffenger  then  acquainting  him  that  he  had  no 
orders  to  feize  his  perfon,  delivered  a  letter,  and 
departed.  However,  opening  the  letter,  and  find¬ 
ing  ir  a  citation  from  the  council,  he  refolved  to 
obey  it,  and  fet  out  immediately.  As  he  palled 
through  Smithfield,  he  laid  chearfully,  “  This  place 
of  burning  hath  long  groaned  for  me.”  The  next 
morning  "he  waited  upon  the  council,  who  having 
loaded  him  with  many  fevere  reproaches,  fenthim  to 
the  Tower. 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  part  of 
his  life;  only  he  now  met  with  a  harfher  treatment, 
and  had  more  frequent  occafion  to  exercifc  his 
reflgnation,  which  virtue  no  man  pofieffed  in  a 
laiver  meafure ;  nay,  even  the  ufuaLchearfulnefs  of 
Lis°  difpofition  did  not  forfakc  him,  of  which  we 
have  an  inflance  Hill  remaining.  A  fervant  leaving 
bis  apartment,  Latimer,  called  after  him,  and  bid 
him  tell  his  mailer,  that  uniefs  he  took  better  care 
of  him,  he  fiiould  certainly  efcape.  Upon  this 
rneliage,  the  lieutenant,  with  fome  difeompolure, 
came  and  delired  an  explanation.  “  Why  you 
•  expect,*  I  fuppofeU'Sir,  faid  he,  that  I  ffiould  be 
burnt;  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little .  fire 
this  fiofty  weather,  I  can  tell  you,  I  fliall  firft  be 
ftarved.”  .  - 

•  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  alfo  prifoners  in  the 
fame  caule  with  Latimer;  and,  when  it  was  refolved 
to  .have  a  public  deputation  at  Oxford  between  the 
inoft- eminent  ot  the  popifh  and  proteftant  divines, 
theft  three  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
.  teftants.  Accordingly  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
Tow:er  and  lent  to  Oxford  ;  where  they  were  clofely 
confined  in  the  common  prifon,  and  might  cafily 
No.  3  s, 


imagine  how  free  the  d'ifputation  was  likely  to-‘be^ 
when". they  found  themlcives  denied  the  ule  even  oi 
books,  pens,  and  ink. 

He  behaved  with  the  nobleft  fortitude  through¬ 
out  the  public  difpute ;  wherein,  though  much 
artifice  was  ufed  for  that  purpofe,-  he  never  would 
be  drawn  into  any  formal  reafoning  with  his  ad- 
verfaries ;  full  well  affined  that  it  vvouid  anfwcr  no 
end  to  be  explicit.  However,  he  anfwered  their 
queftions  as  far  as  civility  required  ;  and  in  thole 
anfwers  it  is  obfervable,  he  managed  the  argument 
much  better  than  either  Cranmer  or  Kidjey  ;  who, 
when  they  were  prefled  in  defence  of  uanfubflan- 
tiation,  w'ith  fome  pa flages- from  the  fatheis,  inflead 
of  .difa  vowing  an  infufficient  authority,  weakly  de¬ 
fended  a  good  caule.  Whereas,  when  the  fame  proofs 
were  multiplied  upon  Lgtimer,  he  told  them  plainly, 

“  That  fuch  proof?  had  no  weight  with  him ;  that  the 
fathers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived,  and  that  he 
never  depended  upon  them,  but  when  they  depended 
upon  feripture.”  “  Then  you  are  not  of  Sr.  Chry- 
fo Horn’s  faith,  replied  his  antagonifl,  nor  of  St.  Au- 
ftin’s.”  “  I  have  told  you,  replied  Latimer,  I  am 
not,  except  when  they  bring  feripture  for  what  they 

fay.”  ..  i 

The  difpute  being  ended,  ftntence  was  palled 
upon  him  in  the  beginning  .of  Oblober,  and  he 
and  Ridley  were  martyred  the  flxteenth.  They 
were  brought  to  the  fire  on  the  north  fide  of  Baliol 
college,  where,  after  a  fermon,  being  told  by  an 
officer  that  they  now  might  make  ready  for  the 
ftake,  Latimer,  having  thrown  oft  his  prifon  attire, 
appeared  in  a  fhrowd  prepared  for  the  purpofe; 
and  “  whereas  before,  fays  Mr.  Fox,  he  leemed  a 
withered  and  crooked  old  man,  he  now  flood  bolt 
upright,  as  comely  a  lather  as  one  might  lightly 
behold.”  Being  thus  ready,  he'  recommended  his 
foul  to  God,  and  delivered  himfelf  to  the  executi¬ 
oner,  faying  to  Ridley,  “  We  fliall  this  day,  my  lord, 
light  iuch  a  candle  in  England,  as  fliall  never  be  ex- 
tinguilhed.”  He  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  1555- 

1  Such  was  the  life  and  death,  ot  Hugh  Latimer, 
biffiop  of  Worcefter,  one  of  the.  leaders  of  that 
glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  introduced  the  re¬ 
formation  into  our  land.  He  had  a  happy  temper, 
formed  on  the  principles  ol  true  Chriftiamry.  Such 
was  his  cheariulnets,  that  none  ol  theaccidcnts  of  life 
could  difcompole  him  ;  fuch  was  his  foicitude,  that 
not  even  the  fevered  tnals  could  unman  him.  He 
had  a  collected  fpirit,  and  on  no  occafion  wanted  a 
refource.  He  could  retire  within  himfelf,  and  hol$ 
the  world  at  defiance. 

And  as  danger  could  not  daunr,  fo  neither  could 
ambition  allure  him.  ft  hough  convenant  in  ^ouits, 
and  intimate  with,  princes,  he  preferved  to  the 
laft  (a  rare  inflance  of  moderation  1)  his  primaeval 
plainnefs.  In  his  profeffion  he  was  indefatigable- ; 
and  that  he  might  bellow  as  much  time  >Hs;  poffibte 
on  the  aiftive  ;part . of  it,  he  allowed  himfelf  only 
thofe  hours  for  his  private,  duties  when,  the  bufy 
world  is  at  red,  conflantly  riling,  at  all  feafons-of  the 
year,  by  two  in  the  morning.  How  confcientious 
he: .was  in  the  difeharge  of  the  public  parrs  of  his 
office,  we  have  many  examples.  /No  mancould  per- 
fuade  more  forcibly ;  no  mail  could  exert, -on  prO- 
.per  occaflons,  a  more  com mariding  ieverffiy.  The 
wicked,  in  whatever  flation,  he  rebuked  Svith'ceti- 
forian  dignity  ;  and  awed iviqe  more  than  the  penal 
laws.  c:l:  (  ” 

a  He  was  not  efteemed  A  very  learned  man,  for  he 
cultivated  only  uleful  learning,  and  <t  hit  he  thought 
lay  in  a  very  narrow  cornpilV.  He  never  engaged 
in  worldly  affairs,  thinking  that. a  clergyman  ought 
to  employ  himfelf  only  in  his  profeflion.  :  Thus  he 
lived  rather  a  good,  than  what  the  world  •  cal  Is  da 
great  man.  He  had  not  thole  commanding  talents 
which  give,  fuperiority  in  bulinefs;  but  for  purity 
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and  fincerity  of  heart*  for  true  iimplicity  of  man- 
ners,  tor  apoftolic  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religion 
and  for  every  virtue,  both  of  a  public  and  private 
Kind,  which  fhou Id  adorn  the  life  of  a  Chriftian 
he  was  eminent  beyond  mod  men  of  his  own  or 
of  any  other  time, 


of  ENGLAND. 


The  life  of  John  Hufs ,  D.  D.  with  fome  account  of  Jefotlt 

of  Prague . 

John  Hufs,  of  the  univerfity  of  Prague  in 
Bohemia,  the  firft  martyr  abroad  for  the  reforma- 
tion,  is  the  llluftrious  foreigner  whofe  life  we  here 
add,  not  becaufe  of  any  lingular  events  which  it 
contains,  for  we  know  but  tew  particulars  refped:- 
mg  him,  but  to  give  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
tteps  by  which  the  reformation  proceeded.  Though 
the  unjuft  perfection  by  which  this  heroic  martyr 
was  condemned,-  and  the  fortitude  wherewith  he 
lufiered,  may  fugged:  to  the  ferious,  leffons  of  the 
utmoit  importance  and  utility. 

John  Hufs,  whofe  name  in  the  language  of  his 
country  fignifies  Goofe,  was  born  at  Huffenitz  a 
village  in  Bohemia,  eighteen  miles  from  Prague 
about  the  year  1380,  as  we  conjecture.  His 
parents,  though  mean,  gave  him  the  bed  educa¬ 
tion  they  were  able;  and  when  tranfplanred  to  the 
univerfity  of  Prague,  he  gave  drong  proof  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  application.  We  are  told,  that  he  com¬ 
menced  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1408,  and  was  fuc- 
celTively  chofen  pador  of  the  new  built  church  of 
Betnlehem  in  Prague,  d<*in  and  rector  of  the 
univerfity;  in  which  dationshedifcharged  his  duty 
with  great  fidelity,  and  became  at  length  fo  con- 
picuous  for  his  preaching,  which  was  in  confor- 
mity  with  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  that  he  could 
not  Jong  efcape  the  notice  of  the  pope  and  his 
adherents,  againd  whom  he  inveighed  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  afperity. 

Our  countryman  Wickliffe,  whofe  life  we  have 
already  given,  had  kindled  the  light  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  which  began  to  illumine  the'darkeft  corners 
of  popery  and  ignorance.  His  dodrines  fpread 
imo  oohemia,  and  were  well  received,  as  by  manv 
ethers,  fo  especially  by  John  Hufs,  and  his  zeaiou's 
11 -end  and  fellow-martyr  Jerom  of  Prague. 

Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard ll.  ofEncr- 

Iand>  JaS  dauS.hter  to  t^le  emperor  Charles  IV. 
and  filter  to  Winceflaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  She 
was  a  prmcefs  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  and 
had  ftrongly  patronized  Wickliffe.  Upon  her 
death  in  1394,  feveral  of  her  attendants  returning 
into  Bohemia,  carried  with  them  many  of  Wickt 
fine  s  books,  which  were  read  with  much  avidity 
and  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  caufe  of  the 
reformation  To  fupprefs  them,  the  archibifhop  of 
Piague  ilfued  two  orders,  which  had  an  effed  quite 
contrary  to  what  he  expeded  ;  for  it  Simulated  the 
friends  of  thefe  dodrines  to  greater  zeal,  and  al- 

them  Wh°le  univer%  united  in  propagating 

Hufs  had  confiderable  influence  in  the  univerfity 
not  only  on  account  of  his  learning,  eloquence 
and  exemplary  life,  but  alfo  on  account  of  fome’ 
valuable  privileges  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
king  in  behalf  of  the  Bohemians  in  that  feminary 
by  which  many  Germans  had  been  obliged  to  leave' 

J5*  ^d  retirc  to  Leipfic  ;  who  afterwards  became 
his  fteady  enemies,  and  efpecially  at  the  council  of 
Conftance.  And  being  ftrenuoufly  attached  to  the 
dodrines  of  Wickliffe,  he  flrongly  oppofed  the 
decree  of  the  archbifhop,  who  however  at  length 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  giving  him  com- 

miffion  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  thefe  errors  in 
his  province. 

B)  xirtueof  this  bull  the  archbifhop  definitively 
oondemned  the  writings  of  Wickliffe;  and  pro¬ 


ceeding  againlt  four  dodors,  Hufs,  with  fome 
other  members  of  the  univerfity,  protefted  againft 
thefe  proceedings.  Upon  which  he  was  cited  to 
appear  perfonally  at  Rome,  to  anfwer  the  accufa- 
tmns  laid  againlt  him,  of  preaching  both  errors 
and  here  lies.  Hufs  defired  to  be  excufed  a  pen. 
ona!  appearance;  the  king,  the  queen,  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  univerfity  joined  in  requeuing  the  pope  to 
dilpenle  wnh  it.  However,  Cardinal  Colonna  de¬ 
clared  him  contumacious,  and  accordingly  excom¬ 
municated  him.  And  this  excommunication  was 
afterwards  carried  much  farther,  even  to  all  hi* 
difciples  and  friends.  He  was  declared  a  promoter 
ol  herefy,  and  an  interdid  was  paffed  again  ft  him. 
rrom  this  unjult  fentence  he  appealed  to  a  future 
council;  and  notwithstanding  fo  fevere  a  decree 
and  an  expulfidn  in  confequence  from  his  church 
m  Hague,  he  retired  to  Huffenitz,  where  he  con' 
turned  to  promulgate  his  new  dodrine,  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen* 

The  letters  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  he  compiled  a  treatife,  wherein  he 
maintained,  that  the  reading  the  books  of  heretics 
cannot  be  absolutely  forbidden.  He  wrote  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Wickliffe’s  book  on  the  trinity;  and  un- 
dauhtedly  declared  againff  the  vices  of  the  pope 
the  cardinals,  and  the  clergy  of  thofe  corrupt 
times  He  caufcd  a  writing  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
church  or  Bethlehem,  charging  the  clergy  with 
efe  fix  errors:  Eirft,  Of  believing  that  the  prieft 
by  laying  inafs,  became  the  creator  of  his  Creator’ 
econd,  Ol  faying  that  he  ought  to  believe  in  the 
virgm,  in  the  pope,  and  in  faints:  Third,  That 
tne  priefts  can  remit  the  pain  and  guilt  of  fin: 
fourthly,  that  every  one  muff  obey  their  fuperiors 
whether  their  commands  be  juff  or  unjuft  :  Fifth* 
mat  every  excommunication,  juft  or  unjuft,  binds 
the  excommunicate:  The  Sixth  relates  to  fimonv 
tic  wrote  alfo  many  other  books;  and  with  what 
itrength  of  argument,,  the  amazing  influence  of  his 
doctrines  fufEciently  prove. 

But  though  John  Hufs  and  [erom  of  Prague  fo 
far  agreed  with  Wickliffe,  that  they  oppofed  the 
tyranny  and  corruptions  of  the  pope  and  his 
cRtgy,  yet  did  they  not  advance,  by  anv  means 
,  ,.as  our  reformer;  they  had  not  fo 

clear  light;  they  were  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  cucharift;  for  neither  of  them  ever 

°Pw  rriC  5Ca,]  Prefcnce  and  tranfubftantiation, 
as  Wickliffe  did. 

Hufs  corrcfponded  with  our  noble  and  excellent 
countryman  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham, 
England  was  then  hlied  with  feenes  of  perfecution 
which  extended  to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where 
John  Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague  were  marked  out 
to  mare  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle.  Upon  the 
review  of  thofe  times  can  we  fail  to  congratulate 
our  felicity,  and  to  blefs  God  for  the  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  which  our  country  enjoys" ’in  fa 
diftinguifhed  a  manner!  J  7 

In  November,  i4i4  a  general  council  was 
allembled  at  Conftance  in  Germany,  which  was 
one  of  the  greateft  that  was  ever  held",  as  fbr  other 
matters,  fo  to  determine  the  difpute  concerning  the 
papacy,  which  was  then  aflumed  by  three  perfons, 
who  all  appeared  under  the  charader  of  popes! 
this  council  was  one  of  the  mod  important  events 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  greateft  of  ail 
oecumenical  fynods  that  ever  was  held,  corifidering 
the  dignity  and  number  of  the  princes,  prelates 
and  doders  vvho  aftifted  at  it,  after  the  example  of 
the  emperor  hi mfelf.  According  to  the  lifts  made 
at  the  emperor’s  arrival,  by  his  order,  there  were 
above  one  hundred  thoufand  foreigners  then  in  and 
about  this  city.  Not  a  kingdom,  republic,  flute, 
and  lcarce  a  city  or  community  in  Europe,  but  had 
its  ambaffadors  or  deputies  at  it.  Ten  popes,  by 
turns,  prefided  in  it,  and  the  emperor  wau  hardly 

ever 
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everabfent.  Thirty-fix  thoufand  beds  were  fee  up 
for  new-comers,  and  at  one  rime  were  no  lefs  than 
thirty  thoufand  horfe  in  the  city.  The  pope  had 
fix  hundred  perfons  in  his  retinue,  and  the  emperor 
four  thoufand.  There  were  thirty  cardinals,  who, 
with  four  patriarchs,  and  two  of  the  pope’s  legates, 
had  full  twelve  hundred.  Here  were  twenty-leven 
archbilhops,  two  hundred  and  fix  biffiops,  thirry- 
three  titular  bifhops,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  prelates,  and  two  hundred  and  three  abbots, 
who  altogether  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  four  or 
five  thoufand  in  their  retinue;  prelates,  priefls 
and  prelbyters,  are  reckoned  in  fhort  eighteen 
thoufand;  and  there  were  eighty  thoufand  laymen, 
all  llrangers ;  fourteen  auditors  of  the  rota, 
twenty-feven  prothonotaries,  eighteen  auditors  of 
the  facred  palace,  and  as  many  fecretaries  of  the 
pope’s,  who  had  two  hundred  under  them;  and 
there  were  computed,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
writers  of  apoftolic  bulls,  forty-feven  writers  peni¬ 
tentiary,  not  reckoning  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
feribes  or  writers  of  other  kingdoms,  befides  their 
fervants:  the  pope  and  cardinals  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  attorneys,  and  two  hundred  and 
feventy-three  proftors,  with  each  a  man  to  wait  on 
them ;  there  were  four  hundred  and  forty-fourdoftors 
of  divinity  and  law,  befides  their  fervants,  exclufive 
of  fixty-five  heralds  at  arms,  vergers  of  the  con- 
fiftory,  beadles,  and  other  petty  officers  ;  with  above 
one  thoufand  perfons  in  their  retinue.  The  retinue 
of  the  laity  was  numerous  in  proportion :  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  four  electors  prefent,  with  other  fovereign 
princes,  dukes,  marquifes,  or  margraves,  and  bur- 
graves,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  counts,  fix 
hundred  barons,  &c.  who  were  all  computed  at  no 
lei's  than  ten  thoufand,  had  four  or  five  thoufand 
men  for  their  guard ;  there  were  alfo  one  hundred 
and  fix  envoys  or  deputies,  from  feveral  places,  with 
about  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  in  their  retinue  * 
above  fix  hundred  gentlemen,  and  twenty-three 
thoufand  knights  and  military  officers,  with  their 
fervants ;  and  the  garrifon  confifled  of  about  two 
thoufand;  there  were  eighty-fix  farriers,  eighty- 
eight  carpenters,  and  blackfmiths,  fixty-five  apo¬ 
thecaries,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  barbers,  two 
hundred  and  forty- two  bankers,  forty-eight  gold- 
fmiths,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  ffioe-makers, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  taylors,  all  the  fore¬ 
going  mailers  with  the  journeymen  of  each  ;  three 
hundred  vintners  and  victuallers,  with  their  drawers, 
&c.  five  hundred  and  five  muficians,  feven  hundred 
and  eighteen  common  harlots,  which  another  lift 
taken  from  the  Vienna  manufeript  makes  one  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred,  three  hundred  and  forty-fix 
jugglers  and  ftage-players.  This  famous  council, 
which  lafted  four  years  and  forty-five  fefiions,  made 
that  infamous  canon,  as  Sleiden  fays,  in  his  com¬ 
mentaries,  That  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  here¬ 
tics,  nor  with  thofe  fufpected  of  herefy ;  and  it 
afferted  the  authority  of  a  council  to  be  above  that 
of  a  pope.  John  Hufs  was  fummoned  to  appear  at 
this  council ;  and  to  encourage  him  the  emperor  fent 
him  a  fafe  conduct,  giving  him  permiffion  freely  to 
come  to  and  return  from  the  council.  But  it  was 
honourably  determined  by  thefe  wife  men,  that 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics, — ”  and 
therefore  Hufs  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  was 
committed  prifoner  to  a  chamber  in  the  palace. 

He  was  well  accompanied  in  his  journey,  and  in 
all  the  cities  through  whjch  he  paffed  he  made 
public  declarations,  that  he  was  going  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  vindicate  his  doftrines,  and  invited  all  his 
a  veifaries  to  be  prefent.  Wherever  he  came  great 
numbers  reforted  to  him,  and  fhewed  him  fuch 
marks  of  high  reverence  and  eftimation,  that 
ne  ufed  to  fay,  "  He  no  where  found  fo  bitter  ene- 
aS  among  his  ovvn  countrymen  the 
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|  But  he  afterwards  met  with  more  bitter  enemies 
in  the  council ;  who,  refolving  to  deftroy  him,  drew 
up  fuch  articles  of  accufation  as  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  and  knew  he  could  not  abjure;  being  at  once 
his  accufers  and  judges,  and  a&ing,  not  by  the  laws 
of  equity,  but  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

The  fpirit  with  which  the  council  of  Conftance 
atled  agarnft  the  popes:  their  declaring  themfelves 
as  a  council,  and  all  councils  to  be  above  popes ; 
the  rigour  with  which  they  executed  their  decrees, 
and  the  awful  form  of  their  proceedings,  are  com¬ 
mendable.  But  to  what  did  it  all  tend  ?  To  no  ge¬ 
nerous  principle  of  love  to  God,  or  benevolence  to 
man.  it  only  tranfiated  the  feat  of  wicked  power; 
the  people  were  as  much  Haves  to  ignorance ;  they 
were  as  much  tied  down  to  fuperftition,  and  they 
had  as  little  the  exercife  of  any  one  rational  fenti- 
ment  as  ever.  This  council  a<5ted  the  part  of  in- 
quifitors.  “  They  ordered  the  remains  of  Dr.Wick- 
liffe  to  be  dug  up  and  butnr,  with  this  charitable 
caution,  if  they  might  be  difeerned  from  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  other  faithful  people.”  His  alhes  were  caft 
into  the  river  Swift,  that  river  conveyed  them  into 
the  Avon,  Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the 
narrow  feas,  they  into  the  main  ocean.  Thus  the 
afhes  of  Wicklrlie  are  the  emblems  of  his  doiftrine, 
which  is  now  difperfed  all  over  the  world.” 

The  nobility  of  Bohemia  and  Poland  ftrongly 
interceded  for  Hufs,  and  fo  far  prevailed,  that  he 
fhould  not  be  condemned  unheard,  which  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  try  him,  had  refolved  upon. 
When  he  appeared  before  them,  and  the  articles  of 
accufation  were  read,  he  freely  acknowledged  them. 
But  one  circumftancebore  more  hard  upon  him,  than 
this  acknowledgment,  which  was,  a  generous  wiffi 
he  vented,  to  be  with  the  happy  fpirit  of  Wickliffe. 

I  Thefe  haughty  judges  had  no  idea  of  a  man’s  feli¬ 
city  vvhofe  afhes  they  had  condemned  to  be  burnt! 
A  great  many  falfe  and  frivolous  objections  were 
railed  againft  him,  which  he  refuted  with  a  manly 
eloquence;  and  recommended  himfelf  and  his  caule 
to  God  ;  he  was  carried  from  the  court,  and  a  refo- 
lution  was  foon  after  taken  to  burn  him  as  an 
heretic,  if  he  would  not  retract.  He  was  then  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  filthy  prifon,  where  in  the  day  time  he 
was  fo  laden  with  fetters  on  his  legs,  that  he  could 
fcarce  go,  and  every  night  he  was  faftened  by  the 
hands  to  a  rack  againft  the  wall ;  while  petitions  for 
his  releafe,  upon  bail,  from  his  Bohemian  friends, 
were  unavailing. 

tour  bifliops,  and  two  lords  were  fent  by  the- 
emperor  to  the  prifon,  to  prevail  on  him  to  make  a 
recantation.  But  he  called  God  to  witnefs,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  not  confcious 
of  having  preached  or  written,  any  thing  againit 
the  truth  of  God,  or  the  faith  of  his  ortho¬ 
dox  church.  The  deputies  then  reprefented 
the  great  wifdom  and  authority  of  the  council ; 

<f  Let  them,  faid  Hufs,  fend  the  meaneft  perfon  of 
that  council,  who  can  convince  me  by  arguments 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  I  will  fubmit  my  judg¬ 
ment  to  him.  Phis  Chriftian  and  pious  anfwer 
had  no  effed:,  becaufe  he  would  not  take  the  au¬ 
thority  and  learning  of  the  council  upon  rruft,  with¬ 
out  the  leafl  fhadow  of  an  argument  offered  :  and 
the  deputies  departed  in  high  admiration  of  his 
obffinacy. 

On  the  feventh  of  July  he  Was  brought  the  laffc 
time  before  the  council.  He  was  required  to  ab¬ 
jure.  He  refufed.  ihe  bifhop  of  Lodi  preached 
a  bloody  perfecting  fermon,  concerning  the  de¬ 
flection  of  heretics,  the  prologue  to  his  fate  ;  and 
accordingly  his  fate  was  determined,  his  vindication 
difregarded,  and  judgment  was  pronounced.  His 
books  were  condetpned,  and  he  was  declared  a  ma- 
nifeft  heretic  :  convided  of  having  taught  many 
herefies  and  pernicious  errors,  of  having  defpifed 
the  keys  of  the  church  and  eqclefiaftical  cenfures* 
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of  having- feduced  and  given  fcandal  to  the  faithful 
by  "hisobftinacy,  and  having  rafhly  appealed  to  the 
tribunal  of  Thrift:  the  council  therefore  cenfured 
him  for  being  obftinate  and  incorrigible,  and  ordain  ¬ 
ed.-  “  That  he  fhould  be  degraded  from  the  prieft- 
hood,  his  books  publicly  burnt,  and  himfelf  delivered 
to  the  fe’cular  pqvvdT.” 

He  heard  this  lenience  without  the  lead:  emotion; 
he  kneeled  down  with  his  eyes  lifted  towards 
.heaven  ;  and  with  all  the  fpirit  of  primitive  martyr¬ 
dom,  he  fa  id;  “  May  thy  infinite  mercy,  O  my  God, 
pardon  this  injuftice  of  my  enemies.  Thou 
knoweft  the  injuftice’ "of  my  accufations :  how  de¬ 
formed  with  crimes  I  have  been  reprefented  :  how  I 
have  been  opprefled  with  worthlefs  wimeffes,  and  a 
falfe  condemnation ;  yet,  O  my  God,  let  that 
mercy  of  thine,  which  no  tongue  can  exprefs,  pre¬ 
vail  with  thee  not  to  avenge  my  wrongs.”  Thefe 
excellent  fentences  were  efteemed  fo  many  ex- 
preffions  of  treafon  ;  and  tended  to  inflame  his  ad- 
verfari'es.  Accordingly,  the  bifhops,  appointed  by 
the  council,  ftript  him  of  his  prieflly  garments,  de¬ 
graded  him,  and  put  a  mitre  of  paper  on  his  head, 
on  which  devils  were  painted  with  this  infeription, 
«  a  ringleader  of  heretics.”  Our  heroic  martyr,  re¬ 
ceived  this  mock-mitre  with  a  gallant  air  of  uncon¬ 
cern,  which  feemed  to  give  him  dignity,  rathef  than 
difgrace.  A  ferenity,  a  joy,  appeared  in  his  looks, 
which  indicated,  that  his  foul  had  cut  off  many  ftages 
of  tedious  journey  in  her  way  to  the  realm  of  everlafl- 
ing  peace. 

The  bifhops  delivered  Hufs  to  the  emperor,  who 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
His  books  were  burnt  at  the  gates  of  the  church, 
and  he  was  led  to  the  luburbs  to  be  burnt  alive. 
When  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  fell  on 
his  knees;  fung  portions  of  pfalms,  looked  ftedfaftly 
towards  heaven,  and  repeated  thefe  words :  “  Into 
thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my  fpirit;  thou 
hafl  redeemed  me,  O  mofl  good  and  faithful  God  i” 
When  the  chain  was  put  about  him  at  the  flake,  he 
Laid;  with  a  fmiling  countenance,  “  My  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  was  bound  with  a  harder  chain  than  this  for 
my  fake,  and  why  fhould  I  then  be  afhamed  of  this 
old  rufty  one?”  When  the  faggots  were  piled  up  to 
his  very  neck,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  ■officious 
enough  to  defire  him  to  abjure.  “  No,  faid  Hufs, 
I  never  preached  any  dodtrine  of  an  evil  tendency. 
And  what  I  taught  with  my  lips,  I  now  feal  with  my 
bloo"d.”^He  faid  to  the  executioner,  “  You  are 
.going  to  burn  a  *  goofe’  now;  but  in  a  century  you 
will  have  a  ‘  fwan,’  whom  you  can  neither  roafh  nor 
boil.”  If  he  was  prophetic,  he  muff  have  meant 
Martin  Luther,  to  whom  his  words  Were  applied, 
and  who  had  a  fwartfor-his  arms.  The  flames  were 
-then  applied  to  the  faggots,  when  the  martyr  fung 
a  hymn  with  fo  loud  and  chearful  a  voice,  that  he 
was  heard  through  all  the  cracklings  of  the  com- 
buflibles,  and  the  rioife  of  the  multitude.  At  la*fb 
his  voice  -was  interrupted,  and  he  Was  confirmed  in 
a  mofl  miferable  manner.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
ordered  the  executioner  to  throw  all  the  martyrs 
cloat-hs  into  the  flames;  after  which  his  affies  were 
carefully  gathered  together,  and  cafl  into  the 
Rhine.  He  wrote  many  treatifes,  which  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published  at  Nuremburgh,  in  the  year 

1558*. 

Thus  fell  John  Hufs,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  gofpel  which  Wiekliffe  had  revived;  and  which 
flruck  fo  effentially  at  the  root  of  corrupt  religion, 
and  the  fecular  intereftofthe  clergy;  that  there  is  no 
wonder,  he,  as  well  as  his  friend  Jerom  of  Prague,  was 
perfecuted  with  the  utmofl  feverity. 

Jerom,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  learn¬ 
ing  and  great  eloquence,  w  as  treated  in  pretty  nearly 
the  fame  manner  with  John  Hufs:  a  fafe  conduct 
was  given  him,  and. was  alfo  violated.  He  buffered 
extremely  in  an  hard  imprifonment:  and  underwent 


a  trial  as  partial  and  unjuft;  as  Hufs1  had  undergone. 
He  is  faid  by  catholic  writers  to  haVc  recanted  His 
opinions,  and  afterwards  to  have  relented  that  re¬ 
cantation  ;  but  this  feems  to  want  evidence.  When 
he  defired  to  plead  his  caufe  and  exculpate  himfelf,, 
and  this  was  refufbd  him,  he  is  faid  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed  againft  the  council  in  thefe  words: - - 

“  What  barbarity  is  this!  For  three  hundred  and 
forty  days  have  I  been  through  aft  the  variety  of 
prifons.  There  is  not  a  mifery,  there  is  not  a  want, 
which  1  have  not  experienced.  To  my  enemies, 
you  have  allowed 'the  fulleft  fcope  of  accufation;  to 
me,  you  deny  the  leaft  opportunity  of  defence. 
Not  an  hour  will  you  indulge  me  in  preparing  for 
my  trial.  You  have  fwa flowed  the  blackeft  ca^- 
lumnies  againft  me.  You  have  reprefented  me  as 
an  heretic  without  knowing  my  doclrme ;  as  an 
enemy  to  the  faith  before  you  knew  what' faith  I 
profefTed  :  as  a  perfecutor  of  priefls,  before  you 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  underflanding  my 
fentiments  on  that  head.  You  are  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  :  in  you  center  all  that  this  world  can  commu¬ 
nicate  of  gravity,  wifdom,  fandiityg  but- ftill  you 
are  men,  and  men  are  feducible  by  appearances. 
The- higher  your  charadler  is  for  wifdom,  the  greater 
ought  your  care  to  be,  not  to  deviate  into'  'folly. 
The  caufe  I  now  plead  is  not  my  own  caufe  r  it1  is 
the  caufe  of  men;  it  is  the  caufe  of  Cbriftiaris  :  it  is 
a  caufe,  which  is  to  affect  the  rights  of  poflerity, 
however  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  in  my  per- 
fon.”  This  fpeech  had  no  effed :  Jerom  was 
obliged  to  hear  his  charge  read,  which  was  reduced 
under  thefe  heads,  “  That  he  was  a  derider  of  the 
papal  dignity,  an  oppofer  of  the  pope,  an  enemy  of 
the  cardinals,  a  perfecutor  of  the  prelates,  and  an 
hater  of  the  Chriftian  religion.”  He  anfvvered  this 
charge  with  an  amazing  force  of  elocution  and 
flrength  of  argument ;  “-Now,  faid  he,  wretch  that 
1  am  !  whither  final  1  I  turn  rrre  1  To  my  accufers  ? 
My  accufers  are  deaf  as  adders.  To  you  my 
judges?  You  are  all  prepoffiefTed  by  the  arts  of  my 
accufers.”  A  Roman  catholic  hiftorian  has  in- 
-genuity  enough  to  declare.  That  Jerom  in  all  he 
fpoke,  faid  nothing  unbecoming  a  great  and  wife 
man:  and  he  candidly  aflerts,  that  if  what  Jerom. 
faid  was  true,  he  was  not  only  free  from  capital 
guilt,  but  from  fmalleft  blame.  The  trial' of' Jerom 
was  brought  on  the  third  day  after  his  acculation, 
and  witndfes  were  examined  in  fupport  of  the 
charge..  The  prifoner  Was  prepared  for  his  defence, 
which  will  appear  almoft  iacredible,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  he  had  beCtv  three  hundred  and 
forty  days  fhut  up,  in  a  dark  oftenftve  dungeon, 
deprived  of  day-light,  food, ! and  fleep.  Hi's  fpirit 
foared  above  thefe  difadvantages,  under  which  a  man 
lefs  animated  muft  have  funn  ;  nor  was  he  more  at 
a  lofs  for  quotations  from  fathers  and  antient  au- 
■f-hors,  than  if"  he  had  been  furnifhed  with  the  fin  eft 
library.  1  "  •  ; 

Many  of  tile  zealots  and  bigots  of  the  aflembiy 
Were  againft  his  being  heard";  'as  they  kncvv:  while 
effedt  eloquence  is  ufed  to  have  on  the  minds  of  the  3 
mofl  prejudiced.  However,  it  was  carried  by  the 
-majority,  that  he  fhould  ha,ve  liberty  to  proceed  in 
his  defence,  which  he  began  in  fuch  an  exalted  flrain 
of  moving  elocution,  that  the  heart  of  obdurate  zeal 
was  feen  tb-mclt,  and  the  mind  of  fuperftition 
feemed  to  admit  a  ray  of  convidiion.  He  made  an 
admirable  diftinclion  between  evidence  as  reftmg 
on  fadls,  and  as  fupported  by  malice  and  calumny. 
He  laid  before  the  aflembly  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  and  condudl;.  He  obferved,  that  the  greateft 
and  mofl  holy  men  have  been  known  to  differ  in 
points  of  fpeculation,  with  a  view  to  diftinguifh 
truth,  not  to  keep  it  concealed.  He  then  exprdfai 
a  noble  contempt  of  all  his  enemies,  who  Would 
have  induced  -him  to  rctradl  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
truth.  He  next  entered  upon  an  high  ‘encomium 
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of  Hufs  :  and  declared  he  was  ready  to  follow  him 
in  the  glorious  trad;  of  martyrdom.  He  then 
touched  upon  the  moft  defenfible  dodrines  of 
Wickliffe  ;  and  concluded  what  he  had  .to  fay  on 
that  head  with  obferving,  that  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  advance  any  thing  againft  the  ftate  of 
the  church  of  God  :  that  it  was  only  againft  the 
abufe  of  the  clergy  he  complained  ;  and  that  he 
could  not  help  faying  with  his  dying  breath,  it  was 
certainly  impious  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
which  was  originally  intended  for  the  purpofe  of 
charity  and  umverfal  benevolence,  ftiould  be  pro- 
ilituted  to  the  luft  of  the  flefh,  and  the  pride  of  the 
eye,  in  whores,  feafts,  foppifh  veftments,  and 
other  reproaches  to  the  name  and  piofeffion  of 
Chriftianity. 

The  prifoner  received  many  interruptions,  from 
the  impertinence  of  fome,  and  the  inveteracy  of 
others ;  but  he  anfwered  with  fo  much  readinefs  and 
vivacity  of  thought,  that  at  laft  they  were  afhamed, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  finilh  his  defence.  His* 
voice  was  fweet,  clear,  and  fonorous  ;  pliable  to 
captivate  every  pafiion,  and  able  to  conciliate  every 
affection.  He  was  admired  by  his  enemies,  and 


compaftionated  by  his  friends  j  but  he  received  the 
fame  fentence  which  had  been  pafled  upon  his  mar- 

^neddemnUedtrhman?  P°ggius  fa^s»  the  affcmbly 
condemned  him  with  great  reludance. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  Jerom  had  two 

dfna?  ^  f°r  h,sfre1cantatio"  i  and  that  the  car- 
fo^rL^f  F'or£nce,ufed  a11  the  arguments  he  could 
tor  that  end,  but  they  were  ineffedual.  The  divine 
was  refolved  to  feal  his  dodrine  with  his  blood  j 
and  he  fuffered  death  with  all  the  magnanimity  of 
Hufs.  He  embraced  the  ftake,  to  which  he  was 
fattened  with  peculiar  malice  by  wet  ebrds.  When 
the  executioner  went  behind  him  to  fet'fire  to  the 
pile.  Come  here,  faid  the  martyr,  and  kindle  it 
before  my  eyes ;  for  if  I  dreaded  fuch  a  fight,  I 
lhould  never  have  come  to  this  place,  which  I  had 
free  opportunity  to  efcape.”  The  fire  was  kindled, 

and  he  then  fung  a  hymn>  whjch  was  ^ 

rupted  by  the  encircling  flames. 

Thus  died  thofetwo  Bohemian  martyrs;  and  their 
blood  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  been  the  feed  of 
the  reformed  church  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  beiny; 
crufhed  by  malice  and  cruelty,  that  it  foon  gathered 
itrength,  and  became  fuperior  to  all  perfecution. 


CHAP. 


V. 


E  LI  ZABETH. 

Hfcauis  the  throne  r when  twenty-five  years  of  age— Her  popularity  and prudent  conduct  with  rercird  to  religion-* 
Her  coronation  -Peace  with  France-Mary  arrives  in. Scotlani-beehres  in  favhProfTcfZf^md 
offends  her  ft  ft er  Ehzabeth-Progrffs  of  the  formation  in  Seotland-Mary  marries  the  eaHofDan!leyL.Her 
intimacy  with  Rizzw,  who  is  aJJaffinated—Darnley  being  murdered,  the  queen  of  Scots  marries  Bothwell—  A 

in  hat  kingdom— Iifturrehlionsirt  the  non h-The  ear l  of  Murray  affaf,mted-Par!iMZ7yprZdin7i- 
T/jt  civil  wars  in  France— -Affairs  of  the  Netherlands— Confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  is  trie§  and 
executed- Affairs  of  Scotland-Mafacre  of  Paris-Civil  wars  of  l he  Netherlaids-Tranfaaims  in  sZi 
ami  Stot  l and— Plots  and  confptr  ernes  m  England,  and  hqftilities  with  Spain— 9i,een  of  Scots  tried  condemned 
and  executed  m  Folheringay-caJlle-An  attempt  to  mvade  England  with  the%ani0  Armadl-Ifhe  SdhH 
great  enterprise— Expedition  agamfl  PormJ-Murder  of  tS  duke  ofGuife,  Ld  If  Henry  III  —A  rebellion 
in  Island  rafted  by  Hugh  O’Neal  earl  of  Tyrone-Earl  ofEffex  fcmjbitber,  who  is  di/graced  on  his reluct 

E"t 1ndH!‘furrfpff  yfi  and  death  of  this  noble, mn-The  affairs  of  France-Mmmhfs  fuccefl Mmi 

Spaniards  and  Irijh  defeated— Tyrone  makes  his  fubmifjmt—  Death  and  char  abler  of queen  Elizabeth. 

fo  that  the  reign  of  this  queen,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
longeft,  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft  glorious  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Englifh  annals.  Elizabeth  feemed 
on  her  change  of  fortune,  to  forget  the  injuries  fhe 
had  received  from  her  enemies.  She  returned 
thanks  to  heaven  for  her  deliverance  as  for  a  mira¬ 
cle;  but  fhe  wi (lied  not  to  make  her  perfecutors  feel 
the  rod  of  retaliation.  Even  Sir  Henry  Bcding- 
field,  who  had  been  her  keeper  in  prifon,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  treating  her  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  found 
her  infenfible  to  the  defire  of  revenge.  This  noble 
in  fiance  of  a  fuperior  underftanding,  and  beneficent 
difpofition,  charmed  her  enemies.  Philip  had  no 
fooner  received  the  news  of  the  queen’s  acceffion, 
than  he  fent  orders  to  his  ambaflador  at  London,  to 
make  propofals  of  marriage,  offering  to  procure  a 
difpenfation  from  Rome.  Elizabeth  obferved,  that 
the  nation  had,  during  herfifter’s  reign,  entertained 
an  extreme  averfion  to  the  Spanifh  alliance,  and  that 
her  own  popularity  principally  arofe  from  the  pro- 
fpeeft  of  being  freed  by  her  means  from  the  danger 
of  foreign  fubjedion.  She  knew  that  her  marriage 
with  Philip  would  be  fimilar  to  that  of  her  father 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  her  concluding  it 
would  be  declaring  herfelf  illegitimate.  She  there¬ 
fore  declined  the  offer,  but  in  fuch  polite  and  eva- 
five  terms,  that  the  Spanifh  monarch  could  not 
juftly  take  offence  at  her  refufal.  Notwithftanding 
Elizabeth  had  determined  to  reftore  the  reformed 
religion  in  England,  her  ambaflador  at  Rome  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  notify  her  acceffion  to  the  fovereign 
4  R  pontiff. 


A.  D.  <5S8.F  L',nA,!3ETH,’  d/uSht«°f  Henry 
JL-rf  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  was 

1  twenty  five  years  of  age,  when  fhe  afeended  the 
throne,  for  which  fhe  was  preferved  by  the  particular 
interpofition  of  divine  Providence.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  council  notified  this  event 
to  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  acquainted  the  commons 
with  the  refolution,  to  place  her  fifter  Elizabeth  on 
the  throne.  As  this  princefs  had  difeovered  her 
moderation  and  prudence,  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  as  the  dangers  to  which  fhe  had  been 
conftantly  expofed,  ftrongly  recommended  her  to 
the  affedions  of  the  people,  the  joy  they  exprefled 
on  this  occafion  feemed  to  prognosticate  the  future 
happinefs  of  her  reign.  She  was  at  Hatfield  at  the 
time  of  her  filler’s  death,  from  whence  fhe  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  London,  through  crowds  of  loyal  fub- 
jeds,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  the 
ftrongefl  teftimonies  of  their  affedion.  After 
having  received  the  compliments  of  the  nobility, 
fhe  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  different  powers 
of  Europe  to  notify  her  acceffion.  Among  the  reft 
lord  Cobham  was  fent  to  Philip,  toexprefs  her  gra¬ 
titude  to  that  prince,  for  the  protedion  he  had 
afforded  her,  and  her  inclination  to  enjoy  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  friendship.  The  firft  ad  of  her  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  proclamation,  ftridly  enjoining  all 
her  fubjeds  to  keep  the  peace,  and  forbear,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  break,  or  alter,  any  order 
or  ulage,  at  that  time  eftablifhed.  With  this  ad¬ 
mirable  fagacity  fhe  always  regulated  her  condud. 
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pontiff.  But  Paul  IV.  behaved  with  all  the  info- 
lence  natural  to  his  character.  He  declared,  that 
England  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee,  and  thar  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  guilty  of  great  temerity  in  affuming,  with¬ 
out  his  confent,  the  title  and  authority  ot  queen; 
that  being  illegitimate,  fhe  could  not  inherit  that 
kingdom;  but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  pa¬ 
ternal  indulgence,  if  ihe  would  renounce  all  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown,  and  fubmit  entirely  to  his  will, 
fhe  fhould  experience  all  the  lenity  that  was  con 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  apolloiic  fee.  The 
queen,  being  informed  of  thele  particulars,  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  pope,  in  order  to  gain  too  much, 
was  willing  to  lofe  the  whole.  She  therefore  re¬ 
called  her  ambafiador,  and  immediately  purfued 
thofe  meafures  in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion, 
which  (he  had  fecretly  embraced.  That  fhe  might 
nor  too  much  alarm  the  papifts,  file  had  retained 
eleven  of  her  filler’s  counfellors :  but  to  balance 
their  authority  added  eight  more,  whom  fhe  knew 
were  warmly  inclined  to  the  protellant  communion ; 
thefe  were  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Be  iford,  Sir  Ambrofe  Cave,  Sir  Thomas  Knolles, 

Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Sir  Nicholas  | 
Bacon,  whom  fhe  created  lord  keeper,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  whom  fhe  made  fecretary  of  (fate. 
She  alio  difcharged  from  prifon,  or  recalled  from 
exile,  thofe  whofe  religion  had  been  their  only 
crime.  At  the  fame  time  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lifhcd,  forbidding  all  preaching  without  a  fpecial 
licence,  that  the  pulpits  might  not  be  filled  with  the 
clamours  of  difcoid.  The  Lord’s  prayer,  the  creed, 
the  lirany,  and  the  gofpels,  were  ordered  to  be  read 
in  Englifh  ;  and,  having  directed  that  all  the 
churches  fhould  conform  to  the  practice  of  her  own 
chapel,  fhe  forbad  the  hod  to  be  any  more  elevated 
in  her  prefence. 

»  The  bifhops  now  apprehending  a 

'559*  abolition  of  the  Romifh  religion, 
refufed  to  officiate  at  her  coronation;  but  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  bifhopof  Carlifle,  was,  with  lome  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  to  perform  that  ceremony.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  January,  Elizabeth  palled  from  the 
Tower  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  in  grand 
proceffion  to  Wefiminfier,  amidfi  the  acclamations 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  fpedators  affembled  on 
that  occafion.  The  queen  returned  their  applaufes 
with  fuch  a  modefi  affability,  and  winning  be¬ 
haviour,  as  charmed  the  hearts  of  all  beholders. 

But  no  incident,  on  this  occafion,  difplayed  in  a 
ffronger  light  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  or  tended  more  to  endear  the  new  fovereign 
to  the  people,  than  her  accepting  of  an  Englifh 
bible,  richly  gilt,  which  was  delivered  from  a  pa¬ 
geant  in  Cheaplide,  by  a  child  reprefenting  truth,  \ 
who  addreffed  the  queen  in  an  oration.  She  re- 
ceived  the  book  in  a  mofl  gracious  manner,  kiffed  j| 
it,  held  it  up,  placed  it  on  her  bofom,  and  declared, 
that  amidfi  all  the  cofily  teftimonies  the  city  had 
that  day  given  her  of  their  afi'e&ion,  this  prefent  was 
by  far  the  mofl  precious  and  acceptable.  Indeed,  | 
whenever  this  queen  appeared  in  public,  fhe  leemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  concourfe  of  her  fubjects ;  to  enter 
into  all  their  amufements ;  and  thus,  without  de¬ 
parting  from  her  dignity,  which  fhe  well  knew 
how  to  preferve,  fhe  acquired  the  affeefiions  of  her 
people,  and  greater  popularity  than  any  of  her  pre- 
deceffors. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  a  parliament  was 
fummoned  toaffemble.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opened 
the  felliun  with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  expatiated  on 
the  virtues  of  the  new  queen  ;  and  after  recom¬ 
mending  the  religious  flate  of  the  nation  to  their 
conlideration,  exhorted  them  to  obferve  a  due  me¬ 
dium  between  the  extremes  of  fuperftition  and  re¬ 
ligion,  as  the  mofl  effe&ual  means  of  uniting  both 
Roman  catholics  and  protefiants  in  one  mode  of 
WQrihip,  He  concluded  with  Tollciting  a  fupply 
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in  behalf  of  her  majefiy,  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
fiate  requited.  The  commons,  though  they  had 
been  harraffed  by  impofitions  in  the  late  reign, 
cheat  fully  granted  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  to- 
ge'her  with  a  large  fubfidy  on  funds  and  moveables. 
A  bill  was  palled  for  fuppn fling  the  monafieries 
lately  erected,  and  refioring  the  tenths  and  firfi 
fruits  to  the  crown,  which  had  been  furrendered  by 
Mary.  ‘They  alfo  enumerated  a  fiatute,  recogniz¬ 
ing  Elizabeth  to  be  their  lawful  lovereign,  by  viitue 
of  an  ad  palled  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  her  father’s 
reign.  Then  both  houfes  turned  their  atrent  on  to 
affairs  of  religion,  and  palled  the  following  bills : 
That  the  fervice  fhould  be  performed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  that  the  fupremacy  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  fovereign ;  that  all  acts 
relative  to  religion,  which  had  paffed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  fhould  be  renewed  and  confirmed  ; 
that  the  nomination  to  bifhoprics  fhould  be  veiled 
in  the  queen,  who  might  exercife  her  fupremacy  by 
any  perfon  Hi e  fhould  appoint  to  that  purpofe;  that 
all  perfons  in  office  fhould  take  the  oath  of  fupre¬ 
macy  ;  and  that  no  perfon,  under  fevere  penalties, 
fhouid,  by  word  or  writing,  fupport  any  foreign 
authority  in  this  kingdom;  that  there  fhould  be  a 
uniformity  of  worfhip;  and  that  on  the  vacancy  of 
any  bifhopric,  the  queen  might  relume  its  temporal 
poffcffions.  Elizabeth  being  thus  veiled  with  the 
fupremacy,  ereefied  a  tribunal,  called  the  High  Com- 
miffion  court,  veiled  with  the  authority  appointed 
by  Henry  V III.  But  of  nine  ihoufand  four  hundred 
ecclcfiaftics,  who  held  benefices  in  England,  thofe 
who  chofe  rather  to  renounce  their  livings  than  the 
Romilh  religion,  amounted  to  fourteen  bifhops, 
twelve  archdeacons,  fifty  canons,  and  about  four- 
fcore  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Bonner  alone  fullered 
under  the  hand  of  authority.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Marflialfea,  and  died  in  confinement.  Some 
foreign  princes  interpofed  their  good  offices,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  catholics  a  toleration  in  feme  particular 
places  ;  but  the  queen  would  not  comply  with  their 
rcquell,  for  the  fake  of  national  peace  But  in  order 
to  induce  the  catholics  to  conform  to  the  efiabnfhed 
religion,  fhe  caufed  every  thing  to  be  ftiuck  out 
of  the  new  liturgy  that  had  any  tendency  to  give 
them  offence. 

In  the  mean  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
France,  on  thefe  conditions ;  that  Henry  fhould 
retain  Calais  for  eight  years,  with  all  other  towns 
taken  from  the  Englifh;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  queen  of  England; 
that  he  fhould  give  ample  fecurity  for  piying  to 
Elizabeth,  or  her  fucceffors,  the  fum  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  golden  crowns,  in  default  of  refioring  the 
'  places  at  the  time  appointed  ;  that  the  French  fliould 
j  give  hofiages  for  the  performance  of  this  article  ; 

|  that  neither  Henry,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  nor  Eliza¬ 
beth,  fliould  attempt  any  thing  againft  each  other, 
diredly  or  indirectly,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  treaty; 
and  that  they  fliould  not  encourage  or  prote6l  the 
rebellious  fubjects  of  each  other.  A  peace  with 
Scotland  followed,  as  a  necefiary  confequence  of 
that  with  France.  But  this  peace  was  no  fooner 
concluded,  than  the  dauphin  and  his  confort  Mary, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  and  the  monarchs  of 
France  and  Spain,  who  were  incerifed  at  the  accef- 
fion  of  a  proteftant  princefs,  affumed  the  titles  of 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  : 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  queen’s  ambafiador 
at  Paris,  remonfirated  on  this  infult  offered  to  his 
mifirefs,  and  receiving  a  very  frivolous  anfwer,  re¬ 
peated  his  complaints;  but  was  told  by  the  French 
miniflry,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  as  much  entitled 
to  the  arms  of  England,  as  Elizabeth  was  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  queen  of  France.  Elizabeth  from  this 
time  beheld  Mary  in  the  light  of  a  formidable  rival, 
and  the  king  of  Spain  as  her  inveterate  foe ;  and 
therefore  'determined  to  ufe  every  method  to  con¬ 
ciliate 
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cilitte  the  affections  of  her  people,  as  the  belt  pre- 
fervative  againft  the  united  power  of  her  enemies. 
Capable  of  difcern'ng  merit,  fhe  appointed  men  of 
capacity  to  the  important  offices  of  date;  difpenfed 
jurticc  impartially  ;  evinced  a  well-judged  .cecono- 
;  deported  h<  rfelf  with  complacency;  and  de- 
monff  rated  fo  ardent  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her 
fubjedts,  as  produced  the  warmed  returns  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  affedlion.  At  the  fame  time  fhe  took 
care  to  foment  the  religious  difientions  in  Scotland, 
occafioned  by  a  drong  party  embracing  the  re¬ 
formation  ;  infomuch  that  conferences  for  a  peace 
were  opened  at  Edinburgh.  But  before  this  hap¬ 
pened,  Henrv  of  France  was  accidentally  fiain  in  a 
tournament,  and  hisfon  Francis  afeended  the  throne. 

The  French  monarch,  Francis  II. 
A.  D.  1500.  was  an  abfolute  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife,  who  prompted  him  to  take  every 
method  to  fupprefs  the  reformation  in  Scotland. 
But  all  his  efioits  were  baffled  by  the  fuperior  ge¬ 
nius  of  Elizabeth,  who  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity 
of  concluding  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  dipulated, 
that  the  king  of  France  and  Scotland  lhould  thence¬ 
forth  abdain  from  bearing  the  arms  of  England  : 
that  Elizabeth  fitould  be  further  fatisfied  tor  the 
injury  already  done  her  in  that  particular ;  that 
commiffioners  lhould  be  appointed  to  fettle  the 
point  ;  and  on  failure  of  agreement,  the  matter 
fflould  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Spain,  and  that 
the  king  and  queen  of  Fiance  and  Scotland  lhould 
confirm  the  conceffions  that  had  been  made  by  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Scottifh  conlederates. 
This  treaty  being  concluded,  an  amnefty  was  pub- 
hffied  by  the  e-ftates  of  Scotland,  and  feveral  laws 
were  enacted  in  favour  of  the  reformation.  Though 
Francis  and  Mary  confirmed  theie  laws,  they  pe- 
rempto;  lly  refuted  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
on  pictence  that  (he  had  treated  with  their  rebellious 
fubjeds ;  though  their  real  defign  was  to  wreft  the 
crow  nfrem  her,  and  place  itonthe  headof their  young 
niece.  But  their  fcheme  proved  a  fource  of  bitter 
calamities  to  that  unfortunate  piincefs,  whofe  in- 
terelt  ihey  meant  to  promote.  Elizabeth  now  found 
fhe  had  icarce  an  ally  abroad  on  whom  fhe  could 
depend.  Montague,  who  had  been  lent  ambafiador  to 
Philip,  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  3  hat  prince 
bewailed  the  efiablifhment  of  the  reformation  in 
England,  reftored  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  declined  renewing  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth. 
The  pope  fent  a  nuncio  with  infirudions,  and  a 
brief  to  the  queen,  exhorting  her  to  return  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  promifing  her  that  a  general 
council  lhould  be  convoked  with  all  convenient  ex¬ 
pedition;  that  he  would  annul  the  fentence  of  di- 
votce  between  Flenry  VIII.  and  AnneBoleyn,  confirm 
the  Englilh  liturgy,  and  allow  the  people  to  com¬ 
municate  in  both  kinds  at  the  facrament :  all  which 
temporifing  offers  were  rejeded.*  At  this  time  the 
Calvimfls  in  France  were  perfccuted  with  the  ut- 
moft  fqverity,  until  they  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  duke  cf  Guife,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  were  their  inveterate  enemies.  The  prince  of 
Conde  was  fuppofed  to  favour  them  in  private,  and 
a  fcheme  was  formed  for  furprizing  the  duke  and 
cardinal.  This  defign  being  difeovered,  was  ccn- 
ffrued  into  a  confpiracy  again!!  the  king,  and  twelve 
hundred  perfons  were  executed,  for  having  been 
privy  to  the  plot.  The  bates  of  the  kingdom  being 
affcmbled  at’Oileans,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  attended  the  meeting,  though 
they  knew  they  were  fufpeded,  and  hated  by  the 
princes  of  Lorraine.  The  firft  was  fo  narrowly 
watched,  that  he  could  not  elcape  ;  the  other  was 
imprifoned,  and  fentenced  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner;  but  the  death  of  Francis 
II.  laved  the  noble  prifoner  from  that  ignominious 
late.  The  queen  mother  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  Ion  Charles  IX.  who 


|  fucceedcd  his  brother;  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
|  conftituted  lieutenant  general ;  the  fentence  againft 
|  Conde  was  reverfed,  and  the  authority  of  the  princes 
S  of  Lorraine  greatly  diminifhed. 

I  The  fortune  of  Mary  underwent  a  .  „ 

fudden  change  by  the  death  of  the  "  *  *  Hi¬ 

king,  her  hulband.  Catharine  of  Medicis,  mother 
of  Charles  IX.  afTumed  the  whole  authority.  Mary 
Stuart,  who  experienced  from  her  only  mortifica- 
j  |  tions,  found  herfelf  obliged  to  leave  a  country  ffle 
|  j  loved,  and  return  to  her  unhappy  kingdom,  rent  to 
i  pieces  on  account  of  religion.  The  Hates  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  fent  to  invite  her  over;  and  fhe  applied  to 
j  Elizabeth  for  liberty  to  pafs  through  England;  but 
that  queen  let  her  know,  that  till  Ihe  had  given  her 
fatisfadion,  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
file  ought  to  exped  no  favour  from  a  perfon  whom 
file  had  fo  much  injured.  This  denial  filled  Mary 
with  the  higheft:  refentment;  and  fending  for  the 
|  Enghfh  ambafiador,  “  What  offence,  laid  fhe,  have 
|  I  given  your  miftrefs,  that  fhe  fhould  deny  me  fo 
Email  a  favour?  But,  with  God’s  affiftance,  1  can  re- 
•  |j  turn  to  my  own  country  without  her  leave.”  Nor 
|  did  flic  delay  her  departure  on  account  of  Elizabeth 
j  having  refilled  her  a  fafe  condud.  She  repaired  to 

!  Calais,  attended  by  her  uncles,  and  feveral  French 
noblemen  of  the  firft  rank,  and  embarked  in  the 
beginning  of  Auguft.  Mary  feemed  greatly  affected 
^  on  her  leaving  France.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
'  upon  the  coaff  till  darknefs  intercepted  it  from  her 
j  view.  "  Farevvel  France!  Ihe  cried;  farewel,  be- 
jj  loved  countty!  I  lhall  never  fee  thee  more.” 
f  Elizabeth  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  (hips,  under  pre- 
I  tence  of  purfuing  fomc  pirates,  but  probably  with 
a  view'  of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her 
paflage :  fhe.  however,  pafled  the  Englilh  fleet  in  a 
fog,  and  reached  her  native  ffiore  in  fafety.  Mary 

I  was  received  by  her  people  with  every  mark  of 
afFedion  ;  for  no  fooner  did  the  French  gallies 
appear  oft'  Leith,  than  people  ol  all  ranks  flecked 
thither,  with  eager  impatience  to  behold  and  receive 
their  young  fovereign,  who  was  now-  nineteen  years 
of  age,  diftinguifhed  by  her  beauty,  politenefs,  and 
I  elegancexof  manners.  The  firft  meafures  embraced 
jj  by  Mary  confirmed  all  the  favourable  prepoffefflons 
]  jj  that  people  had  entertained.  She  bellowed  her 
j  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed 
party,  who  had  the  greateft  influence,  and  were 
jj  alone  able  to  fupport  her  government.  James, 

:  her  natural  brother,  w  hom  fire  made  earl  of  Murray, 

|  had  the  chief  authority.  After  him  Lidington,  fe¬ 
ll  cretary  of  flare,  had  a  principal  fhare  in  her  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  by  their  adivity,  they  endeavoured  to 
eltabliffi  oider  and  peace  in  a  country  divided  by 
private  feuds  and  public  fadions.  But  one  cir- 
cumftance  deprived  Mary  of  that  favour  which 
might  have  been  expeded  from  her  engaging  de¬ 
portment  ;  fhe  was  a  papift,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  fhe  could  obtain  permiffion  to  cele¬ 
brate  mafs  in  her  own  chapel.  One  Angle  mafs 
was  thought,  by  the  reforming  ininiflers,  more 
j  dangerous  to  the  kingdom  than  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  armed  men.  Knox,  a  popular  preacher,  daily 
fignalized  himfelf  by  frelh  inftances  of  zeal  againft 
the  catholics :  he  publicly  called  the  queen  Jezebel. 
All  the  endeavours  of  Mary  to  gam  this  clamorous 
preacher  over  to  her  intereft  were  in  vain :  he  was 
cited  before  the  council,  before  whom  he  defended 
his  principles  without  timidity,  and  was  difeharged 
without  punifhment.  The  bigotry  of  the  minifters 
and  people  was  carried  to  the  greateft  height. 
The  ufual  prayers  in  the  churches  were,  “  That 
God  would  turn  the  queen’s  heart,  which  was  ob- 
ftinate  againft  him  and  his  truth  ;  or  were  his  holy 
will  otherwife,  that  he  would  ftrengthen  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  the  eledt,  floutly  to  oppofe  the  rage  of 
all  tyrants.”  The  pulpits  were  filled  with  reproaches 
againft  the  vices  of  the  court;  and  the  queen  na- 
J  turaliy 
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turally  regretted  leaving  a  country  where  (he  had, 

in  early  youth,  received  the  firft  impreflion  of  thofe 
manners,  which  were  now  confidered  as  linful 
abominations.  Thus  furrounded  with  dangers, 
Mary  thought  her  only  expedient  for  preferving 
the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  was  to  maintain  a 
good  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth.  In  order  to 
this  (he  difpatched  her  fecretary  to  London,  to 
exprefs  her  defire  of  maintaining  a  good  corre¬ 
fpondence  with  her;  and  to  requeft  that  this 
friendffiip  might  be  cemented  by  Mary’s  being 
declared  fuccelfor  to  the  crown  of  England.  No 
requeft  could  be  more  unreafonable,  or  made  at  a 
more  improper  time.  Elizabeth  replied,  that  Mary 
had  once  difeovered  her  intention  not  to  wait  for 
the  fucceffion,  but  had  openly  affumed  the  title  of 
queen  of  England,  and  pretended  a  fuperior  right 
to  her  throne  :  that  though  her  ambalTadors,  and 
thofe  of  her  huffiand,  had  (igned  a  treaty,  in  which 
they  renounced  that  claim,  and  promifed  fatis- 
fa&ion  for  fo  great  an  indignity,  yet  (he  had  re¬ 
jected  the  moft  earned  folicitations,  and  had  even 
incurred  fome  danger  in  crofting  the  feas,  rather 
than  ratify  that  equitable  treaty  :  that,  for  her  part, 
whatever  claims  were  advanced,  (he  was  determined 
to  live  and  die  queen  of  England ;  and,  after  her 
death,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  others  to  examine  who 
had  the  beft  pretenfions  to  fucceed  her,  either  by 
the  laws  or  right  of  blood  ;  and  that  (he  would 
never  confent  to  (Lengthen  the  intereft  or  authority 
of  any  claimant,  by  fixing  the  fucceffion  on  a  rival 
queen.  Thus  the  treaty  continued,  without  being 
ratified  :  however,  the  queen  of  England  agreed  to 
maintain  a  correfpondence  with  Mary,  and  many 
letters  paffed  between  them,  abounding  with  ex- 
preffions  of  the  moft  unreferved  friendfhip,  while 
they  detefted  each  other  with  all  the  rage  of  jealoufy 
and  difdain. 

Elizabeth,  obferving  that  Mary  was  fufficiently 
deprelfed  by  her  rebellious  fubjetts,  inftead  of 
adding  at  this  time  to  the  troubles  of  Scotland, 
wifely  employed  herfelf  in  regulating  the  affairs  of 
her  own  kingdom.  Her  firft  attempt  was  to  put 
the  Englifti  navy  in  a  refpedable  condition :  (he 
augmented  the  pay  of  her  feamen ;  filled  her  ma¬ 
gazines  with  arms ;  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  into  England ;  ordered  a  great  number 
of  iron  and  brafs  pieces  of  ordnance  to  be  caft ; 
reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Berwick;  introduced’ 
and  encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture,  by 
permitting  the  exportation  of  corn ;  promoted  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  England  ;  regulated  the  ' 
national  coin,  which  her  predeceffors  had  altered  ; 
and  ordered  her  people  to  attend  the  exercife  of 
arms  at  ftated  times.  The  glory  that  attended 
her  wife  meafures  attra&ed  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe;  nor  were  there  wanting  numbers  who 
made  propofals  of  marriage  to  a  princefs  who  en¬ 
joyed  fuch  lingular  felicity  and  renown.  The  arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  the  emperor’s  fecond  fon,  with 
Cafimir,  fon  of  the  ele&or  Palatine,  made  their 
applications.  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph, 
duke  of  Holftein,  alfo  became  her  fuitors.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was 
recommended  to  her  by  the  dates  of  that  kingdom. 
Even  fome  of  her  fubjedts  entertained  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  though  they  did  not  openly  declare  their 
pretenfions.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  though  de¬ 
clining  in  years,  flattered  himfelf  with  this  profped: 
as  did  alfo  Sir  William  Pickering,  who  was  much 
efteemed  for  his  perfonal  merit.  But  lo?d  Robert 
Dudley,  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland,  appeared  the  more  likely  to  fuc¬ 
ceed,  as  by  his  addrefs  and  flattery  he  had,  in  a 
manner,  become  her  favourite,  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  her  rounfels;  whence  people  long  ex¬ 
pelled  that  he  would  be  preferred  above  all  the 
princes  who  had  addreffed  her.  The  queen  gave 


thefe  fuitors  fuch  a  gentle  refufal  as  encouraged 
xheir  purfuit ;  and  thus  allowed  them  to  entertain 
hopes  of  fucceeding  in  their  pretenfions,  in  order 
to  attach  them  to  her  intereft  ;  yet,  though  Eliza¬ 
beth  rffolved  never  to  beftow  upon  her  people  an 
heir  to  the  crown,  (he  feemed  to  have  determined 
that  none,  who  had  any  pretenfions  to  the  fuc¬ 
ceffion,  fliould  ever  have  one.  By  her  father’s  ex- 
clufion  of  the  poflerity  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  the  right  of  the  crown  devolved  to  the 
houfe  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the  lady  Catharine  Gray, 
younger  filler  to  the  lady  Jane,  was  now  heirefs  of 
that  family.  This  lady  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  for 
marrying  the  earl  of  Hertford  without  her  confent, 
and  died  in  confinement.  But  however  fevere  this 
queen  was  with  regard  to  thofe  who  had  any  pre¬ 
tenfions  to  the  crown,  die  was  always  attentive  to 
remove  the  oppreffions  of  her  fubjedts.  She  re¬ 
voked  all  warrants  granted  to  purveyors  for  vic¬ 
tualling  the  fleer,  which  were  generally  executed 
in  a  very  vexatious  manner  ;  and  iffued  orders, 
that  the  people  fhould  be  paid  in  money  for 
whatever  provifions  they  furniffied.  She  reformed 
the  impofitions  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  took  care 
that  the  penfions  affigned  to  the  popifh  clergy 
on  their  refigning  their  livings,  (hould  be  punctually 
paid.  She  alfo  encreafed  the  falary  of  the  judges 
and  allowed  them  a  provifion  for  their  refpeCtive 
circuits.  At  the  fame  time  (lie  took  care  that  her 
ceconomy  (hould  go  hand  in  hand  with  her 
liberality. 

The  queen  regent  of  France  had  ^ 
formed  a  plan  of  adminiftration,  in  I5^2m 

which  (he  gave  equal  authority  to  the  catholics 
and  the  proceftants  ;  and  by  dividing  the  power 
between  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  endeavoured  to  render  herfelf  neceffary  to 
both  ;  but  (he  found  it  impoftible  to  preferve  a  firm 
concord  in  fo  delicate  a  (ituation.  An  ediCt  had 
been  pubhflied,  granting  toleration  to  the  pro- 
teftants  ;  but  the  interefted  views  of  the  duke  of 
Guife,  under  the  pretence  of  religious  zeal,  pro¬ 
duced  a  difagreement  5  and  the  two  parties,  after 
the  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  reaewed  their  mutual 
infults.  Coligni  and  Andelot,  affembling  their 
friends,  flew  to  arms  :  Guife  and  Montmorency, 
getting  the  king’s  perfon  into  their  poffeffion 
obliged  the  queen  regent  to  embrace  their  party’ 
Fourteen  armies  were  raifed,  and  in  motion  in 
different  parts  of  France.  Wherever  the  reformed 
prevailed,  the  images  were  broken,  the  altars 
pillaged,  and  the  monafteries  deftroyed  :  where 
fuccefs  attended  the  Romans,  they  burned  the 
bibles,  they  obliged  married  perfons  to  perform 
the  ceremony  over  again,  and  re-baptized  their 
infants  ;  both  fides  employed  themfelves  in  plunder 
defolation,  and  bioodflied.  Even  the  parliament 
of  Paris  put  the  fword  into  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
raged  multitude,  and  empowered  the  catholics  to 
maflacre  thofe  who  were  called  Hugonots.  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  dreading  left  the  dodrines  of  the 
reformed  (hould  fpread  into  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  had  formed  a  fecret  alliance  with  the 
princes  of  Guife,  for  the  fuppreffion  of  what  was 
termed  herefy  ;  and  now  fent  fix  thoufand  men 
with  a  fupply  of  money,  to  reinforce  the  catholic 
party.  The  prince  of  Conde,  finding  himfelf  un¬ 
able  to  oppofe  their  united  force,  fent  to  crave  the 
affiftance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  offered 
to  put  Havre-de-Grace  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifti,  on  condition  of  three  thoufand  men  being 
fent  for  its  garrifon,  three  thoufand  more  to 
defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and  his  receiving  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns.  Elizabeth  agreed  to 
the  propofal ;  and  three  thoufand  Englifti,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  were  fent 
to  take  poffeffion  of  Havre.  Soon  after  the  carl 
of  Warwick  arrived  with  another  body  of  three 

thoufand 
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thoufand  Englifh,  and  took  the  command  of  that  1 1  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  were  paid  to  Eliza^ 
city.  Andelot,  afliffed  by  Elizabeth’s  negociations,  II  beth  for  the  redemption  of  hoftages;  and  the  mu- 
had  raifed  a  confiderable  body  of  German  pro-  1 1  tual  pretenfions  of  both  parties  continued, 
teftants,  who  marched  towards  Normandy,  in  order  I  By  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  influence 
to  ad  in  conjundion  with  the  Englifti.  Mean  I  of  Mary  was  greatly  leffened  in  France,  which 
while  the  catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  I  made  her  uncle,  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  ready  to 
conftable  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  overtaking  them  I  efpoufe  her  to  any  one  who  could  ftrengthen  their 
at  Dreux,  a  battle  was  fought  with  great  obftinacy  I  intereft,  or  give  inquietude  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
on  bothVides;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  land.  Elizabeth  was  equally  vigilant  in  preventing 
Conde  and  Montmorency,  the  commanders  of  each  I  the  execution  of  their  fchemes;  and  told  the  queen 
army,  were  taken  pnfoners.  Guife,  however,  of  Scots,  that  nothing  could  fatisfy  her  but  her 
appeared  to  have  the  vidory  ;  but  the  admiral,  I  efpoufing  fome  Englifti  nobleman  ;  and  even  went 
collecting  the  remains  of  his  army,  fubdued  fome  fo  far  as  to  propofe  her  own  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Confiderable  places  in  Normandy  ;  and  Elizabeth,  Leicefler,  whom  ihe  certainly  never  meant  to  part 
to  enable  him  to  fupport  his  caufe,  fent  him  a  fup-  I  with;  for  when  fhe  perceived  that  Mary  was  in- 
ply  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  dined  to  liften  to  the  propofal,  flie  found  means 

On  the  twelfth  of  January  the  1 1  to  elude  the  promife  flie  had  made  of  declaring 
A.  D.  1563*  queen  fummorted  a  parliament ;  when,  11  that  princefs  her  fucceflbr.  England  now  enjoyed 
a  ftiort  time  before  the  meeting  of  that  aflembly,  II  a  profound  tranquillity.  The  queen  being  no 
ihe  was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox.  Her  life  having  longer  engaged  in  foreign  affairs,  made  a  progrefs 
been  for  fome  time  defpaired  of,  the  people  became  II  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  (he  was  re- 
fenfible  of  their  dangerous  fituation,  in  cafe  of  her  ceived  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  Every 
deceafe,  from  the  uncertainty  which  attended  the  thing  was  conducted  ufith  a  fplendour  that  did 
fucceflion  to  fhe  crown.  The  commons  therefore  II  honour  to  that  celebrated  feat  of  learning;  and  fhe 
prefented  an  addrefs  to  her  majefty,  requefting  I  declared  her  fatisfaction  in  an  elegant  Latin  oration, 
that  fhe  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  either  to  I  wherein  fhe  affured  the  univerfity  of  her  protection, 
marry,  or  to  fix  the  fucceflion  in  fuch  an  explicit  j|  and  earneft  delireol  encouraging  learning  to  the  ut- 
manneV,  as  might  prevent  the  calamities  which  it  1 1  moft  of  her  power* 

was  natural  to  fear  would  refult  from  the  contefls  Two  years  having  been  confumed  ^  D  6 

of  feveral  claims  to  the  throne.  But  Elizabeth  II  in  evafions,  artifices,  and  uncertainty,  *  "  ■>  >' 

ililf  found  means  to  elude  giving  a  clear  anfwer  to  M  iry  fixed  upon  lord  Darnley,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
their  applications;  nor  could  fhe  be  prevailed  upon  ||  Lenox,  as  the  objeCt  of  her  choice.  This  young 
to  appoint  a  fucceffor.  The  parliament,  however,  1 1  nobleman  was  her  coufin-german  by  the  lady  Mar- 
made  no  difficulty  in  granting  the  neceffary  fup-  II  garet  Douglas,  neice  to  Henry  VIII.  and  daughter 
plies.  They  were  very  willing  to  fupport  the  noble  1 1  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret,  queen  of  Scot- 
deffons  of  the  queen  for  the  improvement  of  trade  1 1  land.  He  had  been  born  and  educated  in  England, 
and  manufadures,  for  the  augmentation  of  her  II  where  his  father  had  conflantly  refided,  after  being 
navy,  for  the  fuppreffion  of  vice,  and  for  the  more  expelled  his  native  country  by  the  fuperior  intereft 
effectually  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  popery.  1 1  of  the  Flamiltons.  Darnley  was  alfo,  by  his  father. 
They  granted  two  fifteenths,  and  two  fubfidies.  I  defeended  from  the  fame  family  with  Mary  her- 
In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Guife  laid  fiege  to  ||  fclf;  and  would,  by  marrying  her,  prefe-ve  the 
Orleans.  A  very  confiderable  progrefs  had  been  1 1  royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  He  was, 
made  in  this  undertaking,  when  the  duke  was  1 1  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and 

affaffmated  by  a  young  enthufiaft  named  Poltrot  de  I  thofe  who  had  affeded  to  deny  her  title,  on  account 

Merc.  The  duke,  on  finding  his  end  approach-  1 1  of  her  being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  main- 
inp,  expreffed  the  deepeft  remorfe  for  having  in-  1 1  tain  his  claim,  and  to  give  it  the  preference  ;  fo 

volved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war;  1 1  that  the  queen  of  Scots  propofed 1  to  unite  the  rights 

and  conjured  the  queen  regent  to  conclude  a  peace  1 1  of  the  two  families  by  this  marriage.  Buc  furpeiff- 
as  foon  as  poflible  with  the  Hugonots.  His  advice  1 1  ing  that  Elizabeth  would  counteract  her  detign, 
was  followed.  Both  parties  being  heartily  tired  of  1 1  fhe  recalled  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  he  might  be 
the  war,  foon  agreed  to  articles  of  pacification.  II  put  into  pofleflion  of  his  lands  which  had  been 
A  toleration,  under  fome  reftraints,  was  again  II  confifeated.  The  queen  of  England  entered  fully 
granted  to  the  proteftants;  a  general  amnefty  was  1 1  into  her  views,  though  fhe  feemed  entirely  ignorant 
publifhed  :  Conde  was  reinftated  in  his  offices  and  I  of  her  purpofo;  nor  was  fhe  forry  to  find  Mary 
government;  and  money  being  advanced  to  pay  had  cart  her  eyes  on  a  young  nobleman,  whofe 
the  arrears  of  the  German  troops,  they  were  fent  father  poffeffed  a  great  eftate  in  England  ;  and 
out  of  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  ftipulated  be-  therefore  lfie  imagined  would  be  fo  far  fubjeff  to 
tween  Elizabeth  and  CondC,  that  a  peace  fhould  her  pleafure,  thac  fhe  could  prevent  the  marriage 
be  concluded  by  neither  party  without  the  other’s  without  interrupting  the  treaty.  Underftanding 
"  confent ;  but  this  was  little  regarded.  The  leaders  that  the  negociation  for  Darnley ’s  marriage  was  in 
of  the  French  proteftants  only  obtained  a  promife,  great  forwardnefs,  fhe  permitted  that  nobleman,  on 
that  on  her  relinquifhing  Havre,  her  charges,  and  1 1  his  firft  application,  to  follow  his  father  into  Scot- 
the  money  fhe  had  advanced,  fhould  be  paid  by  the  land  ;  but  no  fooner  did  fhe  hear  that  preparations 

king  of  France,  and  that  Calais  fhould  be  reftored  were  making  for  celebrating  the  nuptials,  than  fhe 

to  her  on  the  expiration  of  the  ftipulated  term.  exclaimed  againft  the  marriage ;  fent  Throgmorton 
Elizabeth  difdaining  to  accept  of  thefe  conditions,  I  to  command  Darnley,  upon  his  allegiance,  imme- 

and  imagining  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for  diately  to  return  to  England  ;  committed  the 

obtaining  her^  purpofe,  fhe  fent  orders  to  her  I  countefs  of  Lenox,  and  her  fecond  fon  to  the 
general  °to  defend  the  place  againft  the  united  Tower ;  and  though  it  was  impoffible  for  her  to 
power  of  France.  The  earl  of  Warwick  made  a  aflign  one  plaufible  pretence  for  her  difpleafure, 
gallant  defence,  notwithftanding  the  many  difficut-  fhe  threatened,  protefted,  and  complained,  as  if 
lies  he  laboured  under;  but  the  plague  breaking  fhe  had  been  injured  in  the  mceft  point.  The 

out  among  his  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  though  generally  judicious, 

the  place.  Nor  did  the  misfortune  terminate  there ;  11  was  always  full  of  duplicity  and  deceit;  bui  never 
the  garnfon  brought  home  the  peftilence,  which  did  Ihe  evince  greater  infincerity,  than  fo  her 
afterwards  raged  with  uncommon  violence  i  above  1 1  tranfa6tions  with  the  queen  of  Scotland#  Ip  thefe 
twenty  thoufand  perfons  died  of  it  in  London  only.  fhe  was  influenced  by  fo  many  narrow  prejudices, 
A  peace  was  foon  after  concluded  with  France;  5  that  Ihe  ever  ftudioufly  concealed  her  real  motives. 
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This  Hate  policy,  or  deep  diffimulation,  is  always 
Qiocking  to  a  virtuous  mind,  though  it  often 
ftands  a  leading  maxim  in  the  fcience  of  govern¬ 
ment.  However,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
and  mean  arts  of  Elizabeth,  the  marriage  between 
the  Scottilh  queen  and  Darnley  was  celebrated  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  July.  Mary,  allured  by  the 
youth,  beauty,  and  exterior  accomplifhments  of 
her  hufband,  at  firft  overlooked  the  qualities  of 
his  mind,  which  were  far  from  correfponding  with 
the  excellence  of  his  external  figure.  Addicted  to 
IcKv  pleafures,  he  was  incapable  of  the  genuine 
fentiments  of  love,  and  deftitute  of  gratitude, 
from  thinking  that  no  favours  could  equal  his 
merit.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  violent  in  his 
temper,  yet  variable  in  his  enterprizes ;  credulous, 
and  eafily  governed  by  flatterers.  Mary,  in  the 
hrfl:  effu lions  of  tendernefs,  took  a  pleafure  in 
exalting  him  :  fhe  granted  him  the  title  of  king^ 
joined  his  name  with  her  own  in  all  public  acts  j 
but  having  leifure  to  obferve  his  weaknefs  and 
libertine  follies,  fhe  withdrewdrom  him  by  degrees 
her  confidence,  and  treated  him  with  negleCt. 
The  refentment  he  fhewed  upon  this  occafion, 
ferved  only  to  mcreafe  her  difguft;  and  Darnley, 
enraged  at  imaginary  ill  treatment,  refolved  to  be 
revenged  on  every  one  whom  he  deemed  the  caufe 
of  this  change  in  her  deportment  to  him.  This 
unworthy  hufband  not  confidering  that  he,  a  flave 
to  vice,  and  wholly  occupied  by  felf-love,  was 
never  fincerely  attached  to  the  moft  amiable  of 
women.  There  was  at  this  time  in  court  one 
David  Rezzio,  a  Pjedmontefe  mufician,  who  had 
obtained  the  queen’s  confidence  and  favour  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Having  a  good  ear,  and  a 
tolerable  voice,  the  queen  retained  him  in  her 
fervice  to  complete  her  band  of  mufic,  which 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  infinuating 
himfelf  into  her  favour.  Some  time  after,  her 
fecretary  for  French  difpatches  having  incurred 
her  difpleafure,  fne  promoted  Rezzio  to  that  office, 
which  placed  him  continually  near  her  perfon! 
Darnley  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  Of  this  man.  Rezzio’s  whole  influence 
with  the  queen  was  employed  in  promoting  his 
marriage.  But,  when  her  majefty’s  affedions*were 
cooled,  Rezzio  refilling  to  humour  him  any  longer 
inhis  follies,  he  imputed  the  queen’s  coldnefs,  not 
to  his  own  behaviour,  but  to  the  favourite’s  infi- 
nuations.  Thefe  fufpicions  were  confirmed  by 
Mary’s  condud.  She  treated  this  upftart  with  the 
utmoff  familiarity:  he  was  perpetually  in  her  pre¬ 
fence;  intermeddled  in  every  bufinefs ;  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  favourites,  was  the  companion  of 
her  private  amufements. 

A.  D.  i  c66.  DarnleD  itemed  with  rage,  formed 
*'a  plan  for  his  deffrudion,  in  which 
were  engaged  the  earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  with 
the  lords  Ruthven,  Lindefey,  and  Maitland. 
Thefe  confpirators,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
levity  of  their  employer,  engaged  him  to  fign  a 
paper,  in  which  he  avowed  the  undertaking,  and 
promifed  to  protedt  them  from  all  confequences. 
The  ninth  of  March  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  fanguinary  purpofe  ,•  and  all  ne- 
ceffary  precautions  were  taken  to  render  the  delign 
fuccefstul.  Mary,  then  in  the  fixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  was  fupping  in  her  bed-chamber  with 
her  natural  filter  the  countefs  ofArgyle,  and  David 
Rezzio,  when  the  king  entered  the  apartment  by  a 
private  paffage,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  back  of 
Mary’s  chair.  Lord  Ruthven,  and  the  other  con¬ 
fpirators,  all  armed,  rufhed  in  after  him,  Tne 
queen,  terrified  at  their  appearance,  demanded  the 
reafan  of  this  rude  intrufion.  They  anfwered,  that 
not  the  leaf!  violence  was  intended  againfl  her 
perfon  ;  they  meant  only  to  bring  that  villain,  , 
pointing  at  Rezzio,  to  his  deferved  punifhment,  J 


Rezzio  inftantly  run  behind  his  miflrefs,  and  cling¬ 
ing  round  her  waift,  implored  her  protection  ; 
while  flie  interpofed  in  his  behalf  with  cries,  me¬ 
naces,  and  entreaties.  But  regardlefs  of h.  treffb-rts 
to  fave  him,  the  impatient  affaffins  rufhed  upon 
their  prey ;  and  by  overturning  the  table,  encreafed 
the  confufion  and  horror  of  this  dreadful  fcene. 
He  was  now  torn  from  the  queen  by  violence,  and 
dragged  into  the  anti-chamber,  where  he  was  dif- 
patched  by  the  confpirators,  who  pierced  his  body 
with  fifty-fix  wounds.  Mary,  after  having  paid  a 
decent  tribute  of  grief,  dried  up  her  tears,  and 
employed  her  mind  wholly  on  meditating  a  fevere 
revenge.  The  king,  with  the  confpirators,  kept, 
poffeffion  of  the  palace,  and  guarded  the  queen; 
when  fire,  obferving  his  irrefolution,  employed  all. 
Jier  perfuafions  and  carefles  to  difengage  him  from 
Hffs  new  affociates;  and  at  length  prevailed  on  him 
o  efcape  with  her  in  the  night  to  Dunbar,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  three  perfons.  Here  many  of  her 
fubjects  oflerea  her  their  fervices  ;  and  having  col¬ 
lected  an  army,  which  the  confpirators  were  unable 
'to  refill-,  fhe  obliged  them  to  fly  into  England, 
where  they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  d  hi  refs! 
However,  upon  applying  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell, 
the  queen’s  new  favourite,  he  pacified  her  refent¬ 
ment,  and  procured  them  liberty  to  return  to 
Scotland.  Mary  now  difeovered  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  antipathy  to  her  hufband.  She  encouraged 
her  courtiers  to  negleCt  him  ;  and  was  pfeafed  with 
his  mean  equipage  and  few  attendants,  which  drew 
h>ni  the  contempt  even  of  the  very,  populace. 
She  prevailed  on  him  to  difown  all  his  connections 
with  the  affaffins ;  to  deny  his  having  any  concern 
in  the  murder;  and  even  to  publilh  a  proclamation, 
containing  fo  notorious  a  fallliood.  On  the  nine! 
teenth  of  June,  Mary  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  and 
Sir  James  Melvil  was  difpatched  to  carry  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  event  to  Elizabeth.  On  the  evening 
ol  his  arrival  in  London,  the  queen  had  given  a 
ball  to  her  court  at  Green wdeh,  difplaying  all  the 
fpirit  (he  ufually  difeovered  on  thefe  occaiions:  but 
no  fooner  heard  the  news,  than  all  her  joy’ was 
damped;  and  finking  into  melancholy,  reclined  her 
head  upon  her  arm,  and  complained  to  fome  of  her 
attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of 
a  fair  fon,  while  fhe  herfelf  was  but  a  barren  flock; 
yet,  the  next  day,  file  put  on  a  chearful  counte¬ 
nance,  thanked  Melvil  for  his  hafte  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  agreeable  intelligence  and  exprefied  the 
moft  cordial  friendlhip  for  Mary.  The  birth  of 
<a  fon  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  the  zeal  of 
Mary’s  partizans  in -England;  perfons  of  all  parties 
began  to  be  impatient  for  fome  fettlemenc  of  the 
fucceffion.  Warm  debates  were  fupported  in  both 
houfes  on  this  occafion.  Some  fpirited  fpeeches' 
weie  made;  in  one  of  which  Paul  Wentworth 
affirmed,  that  the  queen  was  bound  in  duty  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  happinefs  of  her  fubjeCts,  but  to 
(hew  her  regard  to  their  future  fecunty,  by  fixing 
on  a  fucceiioi .  4  he  queen,  hearing  of  thefe  debates, 
fent  for  the  fpeaker,  and  having  repeated  fome  ex- 
prefs  orders,  to  proceed  no  farther  on  that  matter, 
commanded  him  to  inform  the  houfc,  that  if  any 
member  remained  unfatisfied,  he  might  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  privy  council,  and  there  give  bis  reafons. 
The  members  feeming  Drill  difpofed  to  proceed 
upon  the  quefrion,  die  fent  to  revoke  her  orders, 
and  to  ailow  the  houfe  liberty  to  debate.  Pleafed 
with  this  condefcenfion,  they  voted  her  a  fupply  of 
a  fubfidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without  any  conditions 
annexed,  to  be  levied  at  three  payments.  It  was 
believed,  the  commons  intended, ,  by  this  liberal, 
fupply,  to  engage  the  queen  to  yield  to  their  re- 
queft,  therefore  on  her  refufal,  fhe  volun  arily 
omitted  the  third  payment,  obferving,  that  money 
in  the  purfes  of  her  fubjedls,  was  as  good  as  in  her 
own  exchequer. 
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While  Elizabeth  w.  as  employed  in  promoting  the  . 
happinefs  of  her  people,  the  Netherlands  were  agi¬ 
tated  with  thofe  alarming  convulfions,  which  at  lalt 
rave  liberty  to  a  very  vConfiderable  part  of  that 
country  Soon  after  Phi’.Iip  had  quitted  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  in  order  to  refide  in  Spain,  the  difcontents  , 
of  the  inhabitants  arrived  at  fuch  a  height,  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  affairs  to  t  -ontinue  long  m  their 

thenfituation.  This  umverfad  diffatisfaHion  flowed  ; 

from  feveral  caufes.  The  pe  ople  were  perfuaded  , 
that  the  king  intended  to  abodifh  the  fmall  remains  , 
of  their  privileges,  and  to  er^a  on  their  ruins  the 
throne  of  defpotic  power.  The  eftablilhment  of 
bifhoprics  alarmed  many  principal  families,  as  the 
iurifdiaion  and  revenues  of  the  abbeys,  in  which  I 
they  were  nearly  concerned,  were  greatly  leffened.  j 
The  inquihtion,  which  w-as  gomg  to  be  eftabliihed 
in  thefe  provinces,  caufed  i.\n  umverfal  alarm,  d  he 
ftates  had  been  prohibited  from  affembling.  1  he 
king  difcovered  a  determined'  refolution  of  exter¬ 
minating  the  reformed  religion.  Thefe  meafutes,  I; 
which  fet  the  provinces  in  a  flame,  were  upon  the  j 
point  of  being  eftabliihed.  They  had  for  feveral 
years  petitioned  for  permifiion  to  affemble  the  fEtes,  | 
in  order  to  avert  the  (form  which  threatened  t.he  j 
deftruftion  of  their  country.  Their  requelt 
always  rejeaed,  and  often  with  contumelious  lan-  j 
guage.  This  llrange  behaviour  raifed  the  refent-  | 
ment  of  the  people.  The  prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  withdrew  from 
the  council,  and  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  king. 
The  cardinal  de  Glanville,  who  diveded  all  the 
meafures  of  government,  had  rendered  himfelf  fo 
odious,  that  the  moft  violent  attempts  were  to  be 
feared,  if  he  filled  any  longer  the  feat  of  power. 
Philip,  whofe  pride  would  not  fuffer  him  to  recal 
the  cardinal,  advifed  him  to  withdraw.  The  car¬ 
dinal  obeyed,  and  tjie  nobles  refumed  their  feats  at 
the  council  board.  Phis  point  obtained,  they  ex¬ 
erted  themfelves  to  pveventthe  eftabhfhment  of  the 
inquifition,  which  they  confidered  as  the  greateft 
oppreffion  that  could  be  laid  upon  any  people. 
They  formed  affociations  ;  and  the  protefiants  cele¬ 
brated  divine  lervice  openly,  notwitnftandmg  all 
the  threats  of  government.  From  this  moment 
Philip  confidered  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries 
as  rebels,  while  they  looked  upon  him  as  an  unjuft 
and  arbitrary  fovereign.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the 
Englifh  were  afterwards  very  intimately  engaged. 
About  this  period  Elizabeth  vifited  the  umverfity 
of  Oxford,  where  fhe  was  magnificently  entertained 
a  whole  week,  during  which  Ihe  affifted  at  feveral 
academical  exercifes.  She  anfwered  a  Greek  ora¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  language ;  and  in  a  Latin  fpeech 
affured  the  univerfity  of  her  favour  and  protection. 

The  earl  of  Bothwell,  one  of  the 
A.  D.  1567.  mofl.  conf](]erab]e  noblemen  in  Scot¬ 
land,  though  undiftinguilhed  either  by  civil  or  mi¬ 
litary  talents,  had  made  a  figure  in  the  party  which 
oppofed  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  rigid  reformers. 
He  was  profligate  in  his  manners,  and  his  profufe  ex- 
penc.es  had  involved  his  great  fortune  in  fuch  debts, 
as  feemed  to  leave  him  no  refource,  but  in  the  mod 
defperate  enterprizes.  Having  lately  obtained 
Mary’s  entire  confidence,  all  her  meafures  were 
direfted  by  his  advice,  and  reports  were  fpread  of 
more  particular  intimacies  between  them,  which 
gained  ground  from  the  increafe  of  her  hatied 
to  her  hufband,  who  was  treated  with  fuch  ne- 
gleft,  that  he  fecretly  provided  a  veffel  to  tranf- 
port  him  to  the  continent.  The  fufpicions  againft 
her  were  even  carried  fo  far,  that  when  Darnley, 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  defperation,  left  the  court, 
and  retired  to  Glafgow,  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
illnefs,  with  which  be  was  afflifted  while  there,  was 
afcribed  to  her  having  given  him  a  dofe  of  poilon. 
Whatever  truth  might  be  in  this  report,  Mary 


feemed  greatly  alarmed.  She  repaired  to  Glafgow, 
paid  him  a  vifit,  and  not  only  treated  him  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs,  but  brought  him  along  with 
her,  and  by  her  conduCl  gave  reaion  to  believe 
that  fhe  intended  to  live  with  him  on  a  mote  agree¬ 
able  footing.  Darnlev,  far  from  having  any  mif- 
truff,  had  put  himfelf  into  her  hands,  and  attended 
her  to  Edinburgh.  .  She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  houfe  ;  but  it  being  in  a  low  fituation,  and 
as  the  noife  occafioned  by  the  concourfe  ol  people 
might  diflurb  him  during  his  illnefs,  thefe  realons 
were  affigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for  him 
in  a  folitary  houfe,  called  the  Kirkfield,  at  fome 
diftance.  The  queen  converfed  with  him  here  in 
the  moll  endearing  manner,  and  fome  nights  lay  in 
a  room  below  his;  but  on  the  ninth  of  February 
told  him  that  fhe  fhould  pafs  that  night  in  the 
palace,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  About  two  in  the  morning  the 
whole  city  was  alarmed  with  a  violent  noife,  and 
aftoniftnnent  appeared  in  every  countenance,  when 
known  that  it  was  occafioned  by  the  blowing-up 
the  houfe  where  the  king  refided.  Darnley 's  body  \ 

was  found  at  fome  diftance  in  a  neighbouring  field, 
without  any  marks  of  fire,  contufion,  or  violence. 

Not  the  leaft  doubt  was  made  by  any  that  the  king 
had  been  murdered  ;  and  Bothwell  was  generally 
confidered  as  the  author  of  that  atrocious  crime. 

Voices  were  heard  in  the  ftreets  of  Edinburgh,  dur¬ 
ing  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  imputing  to  Mary  and 
Kothwell  the  death  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  lived  in  poverty  and  contempt,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  court,  wrote  to  the  queen,  demanding 
juftico  for  the  murder  of  his  fon.  The  court,  con¬ 
vinced  tjHat  it  was  abfolutely  neceffar.y  to  make  fome 
enquiry,  allowed  fifteen  days  for  the  examination 
of  this  important  affair;  and  cited  Lenox  to  appear 
at  court,  and  prove  his  charge  againft  Bothwell. 

The  earl  beginning  to  entertain  apprehenfions,  from 
the  power  and  infolence  of  his  enemy,  requefted 
that  the  day  might  be  prorogued;  conjuring  the 
queen,  for  the  fake  of  her  own  honour,  to  employ 
more  leifure  and  deliberation,  in  determining  an 
affair  of  fuch  extreme  moment.  Not  the  leaft  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  to  his  application;  and  though  Cun¬ 
ningham,  one  of  Lenox’s  retinue,  appeared  in  court, 
and  protefted,  in  his  mafter’s  name,  againft  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  criminal,  a  verdict  was  given  in  his 
favour,  as  neither  accufer  nor  witnefs  appeared. 

A  parliament  was  held  two  days  after  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  trial,  which  ftrongly  confirmed  the  general 
opinion  of  Bothwell’s  guilt ;  yet  he  was  the  perfon 
appointed  to  carry  the  royal  fceptre  on  their  firft 
meeting.  In  this  parliament  a  rigoious  a£t  was  paf- 
fed  againft  thofe  who  pofted  up  defamatory  papers  ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  king’s  murder.  Soon 
after,  Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling,  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  her  fon,  Bothwell  affembled  eight  hundred  horfe, 
and  way-laying  heron  her  return,  feized  her  perfon 
near  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  a 
defign  to  force  her  to  marry  him.  It  was  generally 
fufpe&ed  that  the  whole  tranfa&ion  was  managed  in 
concert  with  the  queen ;  for  fome  of  the  nobility,  in 
order  to  difcover  the  truth,  having  fent  her  a  private 
meffage,  affuring  her,  that  if  fhe  lay  under  any  con- 
ftraint,  they  would  exert  all  their  power  for  her  re¬ 
lief,  fhe  anfwered.  that  fhe  had  indeed  been  carried 
to  Dunbar  by  violence,  but  had  been  treated  with  fo 
much  kindnefs  fince  her  arrival,  that  fhe  willingly 
remained  with  Bothwell.  The  nobility  were  now 
fully  convinced  that  the  whole  had  been  previoufly 
planned  between  them,  and  gave  themfelves  no 
farther  concern  about  her  captivity.  A  few  days 
after,  Bothwell  received  a  pardon  for  this  violence, 
and  for  all  other  crimes ;  by  which  the  murder  of 
the  king  was  indire&ly  forgiven.  Notw-rchftanding 
the  refolution  of  Mary  to  marry  this  reputed  mur- 

i  derer,  a  difficulty  lay  in  the  way,  by  fome  thought 

infur- 
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infurntloUntable ;  he  had  been  married  two  years  be¬ 
fore  to  a  woman  of  merit,  lifter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
and  it  was  neceflary  to  fet  this  marriage  afide*  A  fuit 
was  therefore  commenced  fora  divorce  in  the  fpiri  tual 
court  of  the  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was 
popifh,  governed  by  the  canon  law,  and  in  the  new 
confiftorial  court,  which  was  proteftant*  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  principles  of  the  reformed  divines. 
The  firlt  decided  in  his  favour  from  reafons  of  con- 
fanguinity,  alledged  by  Bothwell ;  the  latter  from 
reafons  of  adultery,  alledged  by  his  wife.  The 
affair  being  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 
a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced,  in  both 
courts,  in  four  days.  The  banns  were  then  ordered 
to  be  publifhed  in  the  church,  between  the  queen 
and  the  duke  of  Orkney,  the  title  Bothwell  now 
bore ;  which  Craig,  a  minifter  of  Edinburgh,  refufed. 
He  even  exhorted  all  who  had  accefs  to  the  queen, 
to  advife  her  againft  fo  fcandalous  an  alliance  ;  but 
Mary  perfifting  in  her  weak  refolution,  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  the  bilhop  of  Orkney,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  three  months  and  five  days 
after  the  death  of  the  king  j  but  he  was  afterwards 
depofed  by  the  church  for  his  fcandalous  compliance. 
Very  few  lords  attended,  though  many  of  them  had 
figned  a  petition  for  her  marrying  Bothwell ;  even 
the  French  ambalfador  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  countenance  the  marriage  by  his  prefence.  This 
event  difgraced  Mary  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
Her  fubjeds  beheld  her  with  horror.  The  fufpi.. 
cions  fhe  lay  under  with  regard  to  her  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  death  of  the  king  grew  ftronper. 
Her  connexion  with  the  man  whom  the  public 
voice  had  pointed  out  as  the  murderer :  her  great 
anxiety  to  have  him  acquitted  ;  a  marriage  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  all  decency,  negociated  by  means  fo  odious ; 
every  thing  feemed  to  confirm  that  Mary,  the  flave 
of  her  paffion  for  Bothwell,  was  the  partner  of  his 
crime.  Even  though  this  barbarous  adion  fhould 
not  be  imputed  to  her,  it  is  impollible  to  clear  her 
of  the  molt  fhameful  weaknefs.  But  fuch  is  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  that  the  belt  charaders 
under  certain  fatal  circumftances,  tranlgrefs  at  once 
the  bounds  of  wifdom  and  duty.  The  guilt  of 
Bothwell  was  aggravated  by  his  infolence.  He 
treated  the  queen  herfelf  with  the  greateft  barbarity; 
and  endeavoured  to  make  himielf  mafter  of  the 
young  prince,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  care 
of  lord  Erfkine,  lately  created  earl  of  Mar;  but 
he  nobly  refufed  to  part  with  his  charge.  This 
attempt  alarmed  the  whole  nation.  The  principal 
nobility  met  at  Stirling  caftle,  and  formed  an  aiTo- 
ciation  to  proted  the  prince,  and  puniffi  the  kind’s 
murderers.  Lord  Hume  appearing  firft  in  arms 
at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  fuddenly  en- 
compafled  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell  in 
Bothwick  caftle ;  but  they  found  means  to  efcape 
to  Dunbar.  Mean  while  the  confederate  lords 
aflembled  their  troops  at  Edinburgh.  Bothwell 
foon  after  took  the  field,  and  advanced  againft 
them.  The  two  armies  met  at  Carberry  hill,  about 
fix  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  queen  was  foon 
fenfible  fhe  had  no  reafon  to  depend  upon  her 
troops,  for  they  refufed  to  fpill  their  .blood  in  her 
caufe,  and  fhe  had  no  refource  but  that  of  holding  a 
conference  with  the  confederates,  into  whofe  hands 
fhe  furrendered  herfelf.  They  condufted  her  to 
Edinburgh,  amidft  the  infults  of  the  populace  •  who 
not  only  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  but  which 
way  foever  fhe  turned,  held  before  her  eyes  a  banner 
on  which  were  painted  the  murder  of  her  hiifband’ 
and  the  diftrefs  of  James,  her  infant  fon ;  on  which' 
being  overwhelmed  with  her  calamities,  fhe  burft  into 
teai,  and  lamentat.ons.  Bothwell,  perceiving  that 
the  authority  of  the  queen  was  no  longer  able  to 
proted  him,  fled  to  Dunbar;  where  fitting  out  a 
few  fmall  ffiips,  he  failed  for  the  Orkneys,  fubfifting 
for  fome  time  by  piracy.  Being  purfued  thlth 


the  veflel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  taken, 
with  feveral  of  his  fervants ;  who  afterwards  difco- 
vered  all  the  circumftances  of  the  king’s  murder, 
and  were  punifhed  for  that  crime;  while  Bothwell 
having  efcaped  in  a  boat,  found  means  to  get  a 
paflage  to  Denmark  j  where  he  was  thrown  into 
pi  ifon,  loft  his  ftnfes,  and  about  ten  years  after  died 
miferably,  in  extreme  diftrefs. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  w'as  not  permitted  by  the 
confpirators  to  continue  long  at  the  palace:  they 
fent  her  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  Lochleven,  belong¬ 
ing  to  William  Douglas,  uterine  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Murray.  This  caftle  was  fituated  on  a  fmall 
lfland  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  acceffible  only 
by  a  boat.  Here  the  captive  queen  was  treated 
with  lnexprcflible  cruelty,  without  a  fingle  friend 
to  comfort  her.  The  bufferings  of  this  unhappy 
princefs  removed  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  fhe  refolved  to  employ  all  her  authority 
to  alleviate  her  misfortunes.  She  difpatched 
Throgmorton  to  Scotland,  with  orders  to  enquire 
into  the  real  iituation  of  Mary,  and  to  promifc  her 
all  the  afliftance  in  her  power.  At  the  fame  time 
he  ’was  commiflioned  to  demand  of  the  confpirators 
the  liberty  of  their  fovereign,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal 
to  threaten  them  with  the  refentment  of  his  miftrefs. 
But  the  aflociated  lords,  apprehenfive  of  Elizabeth’s 
political  views,  thought  proper,  after  feveral  de¬ 
lays,  to  refule  the  Englifh  amhaflador  all  accefs  to 
Mary  ;  and  fent  her  three  inftruments  to  fign  ;  by 
one  flie  was  to  refign  the  crown  in  favour  of  her 
fon,  by  another  to  appoint  Murray  regent,  and  by 
a  third  to  give  her  function  to  a  council,  appointed 
to  adminifter  the  government  till  Murray  arrived 
from  Fiance.  Fhe  queen  feeing  no  profpedt  of 
relief,  after  a  plentiful  effufion  of  tears,  figned  the 
three  inftruments;  and  in  confequence  of  her  forced 
refignation,  the  young  prince,  who  was  but  thirteen 
months  old,  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
James  VI.  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  he  was 
crowned  at  Stirling,  the  earl  of  Morton  taking,  in 
his  name,  the  coronation  oath  ;  in  which  was  apro- 
mife  to  extirpate  hereby,  and  fome  conceffions  in  fa- 
vou.  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  :  but  Throgmorton 
was  ordered  by  Elizabeth  not  to  aflift  at  the  coro¬ 
nation.  Soon  after  was  ftruck  a  coin,  on  which 
this  memorable  faying  of  the  emperor  Trajan  was 
engraven,  Pro  me  ;  fi  merear ,  in  me ;  “  For  me  •  if  I 
delerve  it,  againft  me.”  The  earl  Murray. arming 
fiom  I  ranee,  took  pofleffion  of  his  high  office.  In 
a  vilit  to  the  captive  queen,  he  talked  to  her  with 
great  feverity  on  her  paft  condud.  He  then  fum- 
moned  a  parliament,  which,  after  voting  that  fhe 
was  an  accomplice  in  her  hufband’s  murder,  fen- 
tenced  her  to  perpetual  imprilonment ;  ratified  her 

refignation  to  the  crown  ;  acknowledged  her  fon  as 
king  and  Murray  as  regent.  Murray,  being  pof- 
lelied  of  vigour  and  abilities,  now  exerted  himfelf 
in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir  James 
Balfour  to  furrender  Edinburgh  caftle;  and  forced 
the  garrifon  of  Dunbar  to  ooen  its  gates,  and  then 
demohffied  its  fortifications/ 

While  Bothwell  was  with  Mary  .  _ 
few  of  the  nobility  were  inclined  to  A*  D* 
fupport  her  authority.  By  his  abfence,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  many  were  changed  ;  and  feveral  of  the 
malcontents,  obferving  that  every  thing  was  car¬ 
ried  to  extremity  againft  the  queen,  became  dif- 
pofed  to  embrace  her  caufe.  But  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  not  her 
charms  engaged  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the 
laird  of  Lochlevin,  to  promile  her  his  afliftance 
He  having  admiflion  into  the  houfe  at  all  times,  on 
the  Econd  of  May  conveyed  her  into  a  fmall  boat, 
and  rowed  her  alhore.  The  news  of  her  efcape 
was  foon  known  to  her  friends,  who  conveyed 
her  to  Hamilton,  where  fhe  was  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility.  A  bond  «f  afTtciation 
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v-as  immediately  figned  for  her  defence,  and  Mary, 
in  a  fe-A  days,  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  fix 
thou  and  m  n.  The  regent  haltily  affembled  a  body 
ot  forces,  and  though  they  were  inferior  in  number, 
he  took  the  field  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Langfide,  near  Glafgow,  in 
which  the  regent  obtained  a  decifive  vidory ;  and 
the  queen’s  party  was  entirely  difperfed.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  pi uncels  fied  with  precipitation  to  the  borders 
of  England.  Heie  fhe  refolved  to  feek  an  afylum  ; 
and,  entering  a  fifhing-boat,  landed  the  fame  day  at 
Workington  in  Cumberland,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  cable  of  Carlifle  in  a  very  honourable  manner  by 
the  deputy  governor.  Fiom  thence  fhe  fent  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  foliating  that  affiftance  fhe  had  promifed 
againft  her  rebellious  fubjeds.  Elizabeth  was  dif- 
pof  d  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  Scottifh 
queen  :  but  Cecil  cautioned  her  againft  fuffering 
the  teelmgs  of  humanity  to  prevail  over  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  However,  (he  fent  orders  to  lady 
Scroop,  tne  duke  of  Norfolk’s  fiber,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  that  princefs  ;  and 
foon  after  fent  to  her  lord  Scroop,  with  Sir  Francis 
Knolles.  Though  the  queen  of  Scots  had,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  reprefentations,  fubmitted  hercaufe 
tot  e  arbitration  ot  Elizabeth,  the  ufed  every  evafion 
potTone  to  avoid  coming  to  this  extremity;  but  on 
Ei  zab  rh’s  aliedging,  that  it  was  never  meant  that 
Ihe  lhould  be  cited  to  a  trial  on  the  accufation  of 
her  rebellious  fubjeds,  but  that  they  fliould  be 
fummoned  to  appear,  in  order  to  juftify  their  con¬ 
duct;  ana  being  confident  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies, 
flic  was  determined  to  fupport  her  caufe,  and  pro¬ 
cure  her  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation  :  upon 
thefe  alfurances,  Mary  agreed  to  vindicate  herielf  by 
her  own  commiffioners,  before  thofe  appointed  by 
Elizabeth.  The  conferences  were  begun  at  York, 
and  afterwards  continued  at  Hampton-court ;  where 
the  regent  opened  fully  his  charge  againft  the  queen 
of  Scots;  and  alter  expreffing  reludance  to  proceed 
in  an  affair  of  fuch  delicacy,  accufed  her,  in  plain 
terms,  of  having  given  her  confent  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  affaifination  of  the  king  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Lenox  alfo  appearing  before  the  Englifh  com- 
miffiontra,  implored  vengeance  for  his  fon’s  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  accufed  Mary,  as  being  an  accomplice 
with  Bothwell,  in  that  crime.  But  copies  of  this 
charge  being  given  to  Mary’s  commiffioners,  they 
abfolutely  relufed  to  return  an  anfwer  ;  and 
grounded  their  lilence  on  having  orders  from  their 
milirefs,  that  if  any  thing  was  advanced  that  might 
'affed  her  honour,  they  were  not  to  make  any  de¬ 
fence,  fhe  being  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  not  fub- 
jed  to  any  tribunal ;  they  therefore  repeated  Mary’s 
requeft,  that  fhe  might  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth’s 
prefence,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  fhe  was 
determined  to  juftify  her  innocence.  The  confe- 
quence  ot  Mary’s  commiffioners  refufing  to  anfwer 
Murray’s  charge  was  the  putting  an  end  to  the 
conference.  But  the  Englifh  mimfters  defiring  to 
have  in  their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt,  Murray 
was  called  before  the  Englifh  commiffioners,  and 
feverely  reproved,  in  the  queen’s  name,  for  the  bafe 
imputation  he  had  thrown  upon  his  fovereign;  and 
told,  that  though  he  had  forgot  the  duty  of  alle¬ 
giance,  the  queen  would  never  overlook  what  fhe 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinf- 
woman;  and  defired  to  know  what  the  commiffioners 
could  fay  in  their  own  jullification.  Murray,  thus 
urged,  produced  the  proofs  of  his  charge  againfi  the 
queen  of  Scots ;  and,  among  the  reft,  fome  of  her  love 
letters  and  fonnets  to  Bothwell,  all  written  in  her 
own  hand,  with  other  papers,  which  contained  incon- 
tellible  proofsof  Mary’scriminalcorrefpondence  with 
Botnvvell;  other  confent  tothemurderof  her  hufband; 
and  of  her  concurrence  in  the  pretended  violence, 
offered  by  Bothwell,  in  carrying  her  off.  The  friends 
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of  this  queen  have  laboured  to  prove  that  thefe  fa¬ 
mous  letters  were  forged,  and  many  volumes  have 
been  written  with  that  intention.  The  fubjed  is  too 
diffufe,  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary  to  difeufs  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  have  been  offered  for  and  againft  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  letters,  as  our  labours  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  inftrudion  of  our  countrymen,  by  a 
faithful  difplay  ot  interefting  fads,  and  not  for  the 
amufement  of  little  cavilling  critics.  Let  it  fuffice 
therefore  to  fay,  that,  from  a  candid  examination, 
we  find  the  proofs  brought,  to  prove  them  forgeries, 
are  weak  and  inconclufive.  They  are  alfo  the  more 
exceptionable,  as  the  queen,  at  a  crifis  fo  affeding  to 
her  honour,  refufed  either  to  acknowledge  or  deny 
their  authenticity.  Every  expedient  was  tried  by 
Elizabeth,  to  prevail  upon  Mary  to  continue  the 
conferences ;  fhe  remained  inflexible,  and  even  ac¬ 
cufed  Murray  and  the  other  commiffioners  of  being, 
the  murderers  of  her  hufband  ;  but  produced  not 
a  Angle  proof  againft  them.  Elizabeth  now  offered 
to  bury  whatever  was  pad  in  oblivion,  and  nego¬ 
tiate  a  reconciliation  with  her  fubjeds,  provided  fhe 
would  renounce  the  throne,  or  affociate  her  fon 
with  her  in  the  government,  and  fuff'er  thediredion 
of  affairs  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  Murray  during 
the  minority  of  the  prince.  But  Mary  rejeded  the 
propofal  with  difdain.  «  My  laft  words,  faid  fhe, 
(hall  be  the  words  of  the  queen  of  Scotland.” 
Murray  having  returned  in  fafety  to  Scotland, 
Mary  preffed  Elizabeth,  either  to  enable  her  to  re¬ 
gain  poffeffion  of  her  kingdom,  or  to  fuffer  her  to 
retire  into  France,  where  fhe  intended  to  feek  other 
refources.  The  queen  evaded  anfwering  her  re- 
quefts,  and  that  unhappy  prifoner,  whofe  wit  and 
indnuating  graces  might  have  drew  many  hearts 
to  her  intereft,  was  removed  to  Tutbury  caftle;  and 
guarded  with  the  greateft  vigilance. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  .  n 
peer  that  enjoyed  the  higheft  title  of  A’  D>  1  ig¬ 
nobility,  and  was  the  brft  fubjed  in  England.  He 
was  at  this  time  a  widower,  and  being  of  a  datable 
age,  feveral  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  the  earl 
of  Murray,  before  his  departure  for  Scotland,  had 
propofed  his  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
previoufly  obtaining  of  Elizabeth’s  confent  was 
confidered,  both  by  Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  effen- 
tially  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  fcheme.  But 
the  latter,  knowing  her  former  reludance  to  all 
propofals  of  marriage  with  Mary,  dreaded  left 
Elizabeth  would  never  agree  to  it,  and  therefore 
attempted  firft  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  molt 
condderable  of  the  nobility.  He  was  fuccefsful  with 
the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Weffmoreland,  Suffex, 
and  many  others :  even  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  being  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mary,  figned  by  feveral  other  perfons  of 
the  brft  rank,  recommending  Norfolk  to  her  for  a 
hufband,  on  fuch  conditions  as  fhould  be  for  the 
advantage  of  both  kingdoms.  Mary  returning  a 
favourable  anfwer,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
were  fecretly  confulted,  who  expreffed  their  appro¬ 
bation  ;  and  though  it  was  all  along  fuppofed  that 
Elizabeth’s  confent  was  to  be  obtained  before  this 
alliance  lhould  be  completed,  it  evidently  appeared 
to  be  Norfolk’s  intention,  by  proceeding  fuch 
lengths  without  confuting  her,  to  render  his  party 
fo  ftrong  as  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  refufe  it. 
The  vigilance  both  of  the  queen,  and  of  Cecil,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impoffible  that  thefe  proceedings  lhould 
cfcape  their  notice.  Elizabeth  dropped  leveral  in¬ 
timations  to  the  duke,  which  (hewed  that  fhe  was 
acquainted  with  his  defigns,  and  frequently  cau¬ 
tioned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  repofed  his 
head ;  but  he  wanted  courage  and  prudence  to  in** 
form  her  ol  his  intentions.  She  afterwards  lent  for 
Norfolk,  upbraided  him  fharply  for  prefuming  to 
engage  in  a  treaty  without  her  confent,  and  com¬ 
manded  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  proceed  no 
4  E  farther. 
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farther.  The  duke  promifed  to  obey  her  com¬ 
mands,  but  retired  from  court  without  taking  leave, 
and  repaired  to  his  feat  in  Norfolk.  Repenting  of 
this  ftep,  he  fet  out  on  his  return  to  court,  when 
Fitz  Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  penfioners, 
apprehended  him  at  St.  Albans,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Burnham,  three  miles  from  Windfor,  and  he  was  foon 
after  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lefly,  bifhop  of  Rofs, 
the  queen  of  Scots’  ambaffador,  was  examined,  and 
confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the  council  :  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  Arundel,  Lumley  and  Throgmorton  were  taken 
into  cuftody.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to 
Coventry,  and  all  accefs  to  her  was  for  fome  time 
ftrictly  prohibited.  A  report  prevailing  that  a  re¬ 
bellion  was  breaking  out  in  the  north,  Elizabeth 
difpatched  orders  to  Northumberland  and  Weft- 
morland  to  appear  at  court,  and  anfwer  for  their 
conduff.  They  had  however  proceeded  too  far  to 
truft  themfelves  in  her  hands.  They  had  commu¬ 
nicated  their  defign  to  Mary,  and  engaged  the  duke 
of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  to  promife 
them  not  only  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  but  a  fup- 
plyof  arms  and  ammunition.  The  infurgents  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  Durham,  tore  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  public  market  place, 
creffed  a  crucifix  in  the  cathedral,  and  caufed  mafs 
to  be  faid  in  an  affembly  of  above  fix  thoufand  per- 
lons.  They  then  made  themfelves  matters  of  Ber¬ 
nard  cattle,  and  fortified  Hartlepool.  While  part 
of  their  forces  were  employed  in  thefe  operations* 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
thoufand  horfe,  the  reft  formed  into  fmall  detach¬ 
ments,  over-ran  all  Yorkfhire;  the  royal  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Suflex,  being  too  weak  to 
prevent  their  ravages.  At  length  Suffex,  attended 
by  the  earl  of  Rutland,  the  lords  Hu nfdon,  Evers, 
and  Willoughby  of  Parham,  at  the  head  of  feven 
thoufand  men,  marched  againft  the  rebels,  who  dif- 
perfed  without  ftrikinga  blow ;  the  common  people 
retiring  to  their  houfes,  while  their  leaders  fled  into 
Scotland.  Northumberland  was  feized  by  the  re¬ 
gent,  who  committed  him  to  the  cattle  of  Loch- 
leven.  The  earl  of  Weftmoreland  was  more  for¬ 
tunate  :  he  found  means  to  pafs  over  into  Flanders, 
where  he  lived  on  a  fmall  penfion,  fettled  on  him 
by  the  king  of  Spain. 

A  D  r  cto  The  ttueen  was  f°  well  pleafed  with 
'  '  Norfolk’s  behaviour,  that  fhe  releafed 
him  from  the  Tower,  and  allowed  him  to  live  in 
his  own  houfe,  under  fome  appearance  of  confine¬ 
ment,  only  engaging  him  to  promife,  that  he  would 
not  proceed  any  farther  in  his  negociations  with  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  This  princefs  had  now  recovered, 
by  means  of  her. natural  good  fenfe,  from  that  infa¬ 
tuation  into  which  fhe  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
while  attached  to  Bothwell  ;  behaving  with  fuch 
modefty  and  judgment,  that  fhe  charmed  all  who 
approached  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupport  the  meafure  fhe  had  adopted ; 
and  to  guard  againft  the  mifehiefs  to  which  it  was 
expofed  by  every  prudent  expedient.  She  ftill  ob- 
ferved  an  ambiguous  conduct  between  Mary  and 
her  enemies  in  Scotland ;  perpetually  carried  on  a 
negociation,  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  her  being 
reftored  %  made  her  conftant  profeffions  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  endeavoured,  by  thefe  artifices,  both  to 
prevent  her  taking  any  defperate  ftep  for  her  de¬ 
livery,  and  to  fatisfy  the  French  and  Spanifh  am- 
baffadors,  who  were  continually  renewing  their  fo- 
licitations.  This  deceit  was  received  by  the  queen 
of  Scots  with  equal  diflimulation  ;  and  profeffions 
of  confidence  were  returned  by  profeffions  no  lefs 
infincere  :  but  Mary  had  always  the  unhappinefs  to 
be  inferior  to  her  illuftrious  rival  in  diferetion,  as 
well  as  in  power;  and  a  different  turn  was  given  to 
their  projects  by  the  fudden  death  of  the  regent, 
who,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  was  affaffi- 


nated  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
to  revenge  a  private  injury.  This  event  involved 
Scotland  in  its  former  anarchy.  A  body  of  Scots 
entered  England,  committing  ravages  which  equalled 
in  cruelty  thofeof  the  moft  barbarous  times.  This 
expedition  feems  to  have  been  undertaken  merely 
to  provoke  the  Englifh  to  avenge  their  affronts  on 
the  Scots  in  general;  but  they  were  miftaken  in 
their  politics.  Elizabeth  was  too  cautious  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  fuch  a  fcheme ;  fhe  declared,  that  fhe  did 
not  think  the  party  that  fupported  the  government 
concerned  in  the  late  infult  upon  her  fubjeffs.  She 
even  offered  her  affiftance  to  reftore  the  government 
to  its  former  vigour,  and  to  redrefs  the  diforders 
that  had  been  committed  by  Mary’s  friends.  She 
added,  that  fhould  her  friendly  offers  be  rejeffed, 
fhe  was  fufficiently  prepared  to  do  herfelf  juttice, 
and  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  on  thofe  who  had 
wantonly  infulted  her  crown  and  dignity.  This 
declaration,  which  was  delivered  by  Randolph,  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  to  an  affembly  of  the  ftates, 
difconcerted  all  the  meafures  of  Mary’s  friends  : 
they  were  not  prepared  with  an  anfwer,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  farther  time  for  that  purpofe.  In  this  in¬ 
terval  they  afferobling,  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Edinburgh.  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  check  their 
progrefs,  fent  an  army  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Suffex,  who  entering  Scotland,  feverely  re¬ 
taliated  on  the  aggreffors  the  miferies  they  had  in- 
fliffed  on  the  Englifh.  He  was  foon  after  recalled,  the 
queen  of  Scots  promifing  that,  in  return,  no  French 
forces  fhould  be  introduced  into  Scodand,  and  that 
her  partizans  fhould  deliver  up  the  Englifh  rebels. 

The  jealoufy  and  vigilance  of  Eliza-  .  ~ 
beth  were  now  revived  by  the  conduff  J  *  H71* 

of  the  catholic  powers,  who  exerted  themfelves  to 
procure  the  enlargement  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Pope  Pius  V.  having  attempted  this  in  vain,  had 
recourfe  to  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  He  iffued 
againft  Elizabeth  a  bull  of  excommunication;  in 
Which  he  pretended  to  deprive  her  of  all  title  to  the 
crown,  and  to  abfolve  her  fubjeffs  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance.  This  attack  on  the  queen’s  authority 
was  probably  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  in  order 
|  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion.  The  bull  was 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  bilbop  of  London’s  palace, 
by  one  Felton,  who  fcorning  either  to  fly  or  deny 
the  faff,  was  feized,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  tenets  of  the  diffenters  from  the  eftablifbed 
church,  called  Puritans,  were  now  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  called  for  the  vigilance  of  Elizabeth, 
equally  with  the  papift.  They  were  declared  enemies 
to  epifcopacy,  and  certain  external  rites  of  worfhip. 
The  church  of  England,  in  their  opinion,  was  in- 
feffed  with  the  wickednefs  of  the  Roman  antichrift. 

I  An  image,  the  bending  of  the  knee  at  the  name  of 
Jefus,  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  even  a  fur- 
plice,  a  fquare  cap,  church  mufic,  and  other  in¬ 
different  matters,  ftruck  them  with  horror.  This 
love  of  religious  liberty,  blended  with  an  obftinate 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  was  the  radical  caufe  from  whence 
fprung  thofe  remarkable  revolutions  which  afterwards 
happened  in  the  Englifh  government. 

A  new  parliament,  after  an  interval  of  five  years, 
was  affembled  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  fecond  of 
j  April  ;  by  which  the  following  laws  were  enaffed. 

;  It  was  declared  treafon  to  affirm,  during  the  life  of 
i  the  queen,  that  fhe  was  not  the  lawful  fovereign  ; 
that  any  other  pofleffed  a  better  title  ;  that  fhe  was 
an  heretic,  fchifmatic,  or  infidel ;  or  that  the  laws 
cannot  determine  the  fuccdfion  of  the  crown : 
whoever  fhould  affert,  in  writing  or  printing,  that 
any  perfon,  except  the  iffue  of  her  body,  is,  or 
ought  to  be  the  queen’s  heir  or  fucceffor,  was,  for 
the  firft  offence,  to  be  imprifoned  during  a  year  ; 
and,  for  the  fecond,  they  were  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  a  premunire.  In  this  feffion  a  member,  named 
Strickland,  propofed  a  reformation  of  the  liturgy. 
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and,  particularly,  an  abolition  of  the  fign  of  the 
crofs  in  baptifm.  The  motion  was  fupported,  and 
feveral  arguments  were  ufcd,  to  (hew  the  propriety 
of  the  parliament’s  interfering  in  religious  matters. 
It  was  anfwered,  that  this  was  an  infringement  of 
the  right  of  fupremacy ;  that  the  queen  alone,  as 
head  of  the  church,  had  power  of  regulating  the 
ceremonies  of  worfhip,  and  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  the  commons  to  meddle  with  an  affair  of  that 
hind.  But  the  puritans  were  not  fo  eafily  intimi¬ 
dated  from  their  purpofe.  “  The  falvation  of  the 
foul,  they  exclaimed,  was  inqueflion;  a  confider- 
ation  to  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ate 
nothing  in  comparifon.”  This  fally  of  zeal,  though 
highly  approved  in  the  houfe,  did  not  weaken  the 
general  refped  for  the  prerogative.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  petition  the  queen  for  leave  to  proceed 
farther  on  this  fubjecft.  But  Elizabeth  was  too 
much  offended  at  the  prefumption  of  Strickland,  to 
pafs  it  over  in  filenrce.  She  fent  for  him  to  the 
council,  and  commanded  him  not  to  appear  any 
more  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  This  peremptory 
order  was  too  violent,  even  for  the  fubmiffive  par¬ 
liaments  of  that  age  to  endure  :  it  excited  loud 
complaints  in  the  houfe,  and  privileges  before  un¬ 
claimed  were  afferted  to  belong  to  the  commons. 
It  was  juftly  obferved,  that  Strickland  was  not  a 
private  man,  but  a  reprefentative  of  hisconffituents; 
and  that  though  the  queen  ought  to  fupport  her 
prerogative,  it  was  limited  by  the  laws  ;  for  as  the 
fovercign  could  not  of  himfelf  make  laws,  fo  neither 
could  he  break  them  merely  by  his  own  authority. 
We  fhall  fee  thefe  noble  feeds  of  liberty  taking 
deeper  root  in  fucceeding  reigns,  and  acquiring 
daily  greater  force.  Elizabeth,  finding  her  exertion 
of  power  was  likely  to  excite  commotions,  faved  her 
honour,  by  giving  Strickland  permiffion  to  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament. 

We  fhall  now  take  a  view  of  fome  events  which 
had  paffed  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  fnew  the  reafons  of  Elizabeth’s  conduct  with 
refpect  to  thofe  countries.  The  league  formed  at 
Bayonne,  in  the  year  1556,  for  exterminating  the 
proteftants,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Conde,  Coligni, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  reformed,  who  finding  that 
the  meafures  of  the  court  agreed  with  their  fufpi- 
cions,  refolved  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  exe¬ 
cuting  their  cruel  purpofe.  They  informed  their 
partizans  of  the  impending  danger,  and  they,  obey¬ 
ing  the  fummons  of  their  leaders,  flew  to  arms. 
The  king  and  queen  mother  were  at  Mon- 
ceaux,  when  they  found  themfelves  fuddenly  fur- 
rounded  by  proreftant  troops,  which  had  fecretly 
marched  thither  from  all  quarters,  and  they  muff 
have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  not  a  body  of 
Swifs  hafled  to  their  relief,  and  conduced  them  to 
Paris.  Afterwards  a  battle  was  fought  on  the 
plains  of  St.  Dennis;  where,  though  Montmorency, 
general  of  the  catholics,  was  flain,  fighting  bravely, 
the  proteftants  were  totally  defeated.  Conde,  how¬ 
ever,  collecting  his  fcattered  forces,  and  obtaining  a 
flrong  reinforcement  of  German  proteftants,  again 
appeared  in  the  field  ;  and  inverting  Chartres,  a 
place  of  confiderable  importance,  obliged  the  court 
again  to  confent  to  an  accommodation.  Every 
pacification  being  employed  by  the  court  as  a  fnare 
to  catch  the  reformed,  a  plan  was  artfully  laid  for 
feizing  the  prince  and  admiral,  but  he  happily 
efcaped  to  Rochelle,  and  fummoning  their  party 
to  their  affirtance,  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever.  The  forces  of  the  catholics, 
commanded  by  the  young  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
king’s  brother,  defeated  the  proteftants,  in  the  year 
1569,  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  flain.  Admiral  Coligni,  however,  ftill 
fupported  the  caufe ;  and  having  placed  the  prince 
of  Navarre,  who  was  then  only  fixteen  years  old, 
and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  at  the  head 
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of  the  proteftants,  he  animated  that  party  with 
the  defire  of  rather  bravely  perifhing  in  the  field, 
than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  raifed  an 
army,  which  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Germans, 
obliged  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  retreat,  and  divide 
his  forces.  The  admiral  then  inverted  Poicliers, 
when  the  duke  of  Guife,  emulating  the  fame  his 
father  had  acquired  by  the  defence  of  Mentz,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  town,  and  infpired  fuch  courage 
into  the  garrifon,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
raife  the  liege.  Elizabeth,  who  had  flcadily  fixed 
her  attention  on  thefe  civil  commotions  in  France, 
was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  honour  acquired 
by  Guife,  and  being  folicitous  about  the  fate  of 
the  proteftants,  lent  fome  money  to  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  employed  her  authority  with  the  German 
princes,  and  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  raife, 
and  carry  into  France,  a  hundred  gentlemen  volun¬ 
teers,  among  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
then  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  bravery. 
But  Coligni,  engaging  in  battle  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
at  Moncomour,  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The 
court  of  France  now  vainly  imagined  that  the 
power  of  the  Hugonots  was  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
therefore  neglected  making  preparations  againft  an 
enemy,  that  feemed  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
dangerous.  They  were,  however,  greatly  furprized 
to  find  that  Coligni  appeared  undifmayed  in  another 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  had  affembled  an 
army,  and  even  threatened  Paris.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  treafury  could  no  longer  furnifti  fums  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  new  armament ;  and  the  king,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  antipathy  to  the  reformed,  was,  in  the 
year  1570,  obliged  to  concludes  treaty  with  them, 
and  to  allow  them  liberty  of  confcience.  As  the  ad¬ 
miral,  the  tw’o  young  princes,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  reformed,  feemed  to  diftruft  the  king’s  in¬ 
tentions,  every  artifice  was  ufed  in  order  to  remove 
their  apprehenfions :  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 
religioufty  obferved ;  offices,  favours,  and  honours, 
were  bellowed  upon  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
reformed  religion  ;  and  both  the  king  and  council 
frequently  declared,  that  they  were  convinced  of 
the  impoffibility  of  forcing  men’s  confciences,  and 
that  every  one  fhould  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Charles,  the  French  king,  among  other 
ftratagems  employed  to  lull  the  proteftants  into  a 
fatal  fecurity,  feemed  to  enter  into  a  clofe  con¬ 
nection  with  Elizabeth  ;  and,  the  better  to  deceive 
her,  offered  her  propofals  for  marrying  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  a  prince  whofe  youth,  beauty,  and  bravery, 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  recommend  him 
to  her  efteem.  On  this  offer,  the  queen  imme¬ 
diately  founded  the  defign  of  deceiving  the  court 
of  France.  Negociations  were  entered  into  with 
refped  to  the  marriage  ;  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  propofed  ;  difficulties  ftarted  and  removed; 
and  the  two  courts,  though  equally  infincere, 
feemed  daily  to  approach  nearer  to  an  agreement. 
The  principal  obftacle  appeared  to  be  adjufting  the 
difference  of  religion;  for  though  Elizabeth  recom¬ 
mended  toleration  to  Charles,  flie  was  refolved  not 
to  allow  it  in  her  own  dominions,  even  to  her 
hufband.  The  queen,  befides  difeouraging  the 
partizans  of  Mary,  by  the  appearance  of  an  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  had  other  motives  for 
her  diffimulation :  her  fituation,  with  refped  to 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  required  the  utmoft  circum- 
fpedion  ;  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  that 
prince  in  the  Netherlands,  made  her  defirous  of 
{lengthening  herfelf  by  every  political  meafure  'in 
her  power. 

But  if  France  groaned  under  the  lafhes  of  perfe- 
cution  or  fuperftitious  tyranny,  the  Low  Countries 
felt  more  feverely  that  dreadful  fcourge.  Philip 
was  determined  to  rule  thofe  commercial  provinces 
with  the  iron  hand  of  defpotic  power ;  and  he 
employed  a  man  well  qualified  to  execute  his 
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fanguinary  purpofes.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  the 
man  (elected  to  accomplifh  his  tyrannical  defign, 
had  been  educated  in  a  camp  ;  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  confummate  knowledge  of  the  military 
art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  into  all  govern¬ 
ments  the  fevere  maxims  of  military  difeipline  and 
martial  law.  About  three  years  before,  he  had 
conduded  into  the  Low  Countries  from  Italy,  a 
powerful  body  of  veteran  Spanifh  forces.  The 
Flemings,  who  were  no  ftrangers  to  his  ferocious 
character,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  he  entertained 
againft  them,  were  ftruck  with  confternation.  Nor 
were  their  terrors  ill  founded.  The  military  exe¬ 
cutions  of  that  mercilefs  nobleman,  will  hand  down 
his  name  with  infamy  to  the  lateft  poflerity.  All 
the  privileges  of  that  people  were  abolifhcd  by 
edid.  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  Horne,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  paft  fervices,  were  brought 
to  the  fcaffold.  Multitudes  of  all  ranks  were 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  thence  delivered  over  to 
the  executioner.  He  proceeded  unoppofed  in  his 
career  of  cruelty,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  but 
confifcation,  imprifonment,  exile,  tortures,  and 
death.  Numbers  of  the  Flemings,  driven  to 
defpair,  took  refuge  in  England,  where  they 
eftablifhed,  under  the  queen’s  protedion,  thofe 
ufeful  manufactories  for  which  they  had  been  long 
famous.  It  was  impoflible  for  the  defpotifm  of 
Alva  to  be  of  long  continuance,  without  obferving 
fome  popular  commotion.  Elizabeth  declared,  fhe 
could  not  behold  the  deftrudion  of  an  induftrious 
body  of  people,  without  affording  them  affiftance. 
She  accordingly  feized  a  large  fum  of  money, 
which  fome  Genoefe  merchants  were  upon  tranf- 
mitting  to  Alva,  for  the  payment  of  his  forces. 
This  induced  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the  mod 
oppreffive  meafures,  which  ftill  farther  incenfed 
the  Flemings  againft  their  Spanifh  tyrants.  Exaf- 
perated  in  the  higheft  degree,  Alva  laid  a  plan  for 
raifing  difturbances  in  England.  He  opened  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  by 
means  of  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who 
had  refided  many  years  in  London,  and  managed 
all  the  intrigues  between  the  catholics  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  It  was  agreed,  that  a  powerful 
army  of  Spanifh  troops  fhould  be  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  infurredion  fhould 
be  excited  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  But  Alva 
being  perfuaded  that  the  attempt  could  not  poftibly 
fucceed,  unlefs  fome  Englifh  nobleman  of  autho¬ 
rity  could  be  found  to  head  the  infurgents ;  and  no 
perfon  appeared  fo  proper  for  this  purpofe  as  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  Mary,  who  now  defpaired  of 
ever  recovering  her  crown,  or  even  her  liberty, 
readily  embraced  the  offer:  while  Norfolk,  unable 
'to  recover  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  engaged  in  this 
new  confpiracy.  The  promife  of  marriage  was  re¬ 
newed  between  them  ;  yet  ftill  he  flattered  himfelf 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  his  condud,  as  his 
foie  view  was  that  of  obtaining  the  queen’s  confent 
to  marry  the  captive  princefs.  In  confequence  of 
the  duke’s  acquiefcence,  three  letters  were  wrote  in 
his  name  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the 
pope,  and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  Nor¬ 
folk,  though  very  deftrous  of  delivering  Mary  from 
confinement,  refufed  to  fign  them.  He  could  only 
be  prevailed  upon  to  fend  Baker,  one  of  his  con¬ 
fidants,  to  the  Spanifh  ambalfador,  to  vouch  for 
their  being  authentic.  The  fcheme  was  embraced 
with  great  cordiality  by  Alva  and  the  pope,  and 
every  thing  feemed  to  wear  a  very  prormling  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  vigilance  of  Cecil,  who  had  now 
the  title  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  not  fufheient  to 
difeover  the  abettors  of  this  confpiracy ;  but  a 
fubfequent  tranfadion,  diligently  traced,  led  to  thq 
knowledge  of  every  circundtance.  Mary  wanted 
to  fend  a  fum  of  money  to  lord  Herries,  for  the 
ufe  of  her  party  in  Scotland ;  on  which  Norfolk 
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engaged  to  have  it  delivered  to  Banmfter,  one  of 
his  fervants  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find  fome 
method  of  conveying  it  to  lord  Herries.  '  This 
money  he  entrufted  to  a  fervant  who  was  not  in  the 
fecret,  telling  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  fum 
of  money  in  filver,  which  he  was  to  deliver  with  a 
letter  to  Bannifter;  but  the  fervant  imagining 
from  the  weight  and  fize  of  the  bag  that  it  was 
full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh,  who 
immediately  ordered  Bannifter,  Barker,  and  Hick- 
ford,  the  duke’s  fecretary,  to  be  arrefted  and 
ftridly  examined  ;  and  on  their  being  put  to  the 
torture,  they  confefled  the  whole  truth.  Hickford, 
though  he  had  been  ordered  to  burn  all  the  papers 
lelating  to  the  confpiracy,  having  concealed  them 
under  the  mats  of  the  duke’s  chamber,  and  the 
tiles  of  his  houfe,  thefe  were  difeovered,  and  pro¬ 
duced  full  evidence  againft  his  mafter.  Norfolk, 
who  had  not  received  the  leaft  intimation  of  the 
difcovenes  made  by  his  fervants,  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  privy  council ;  and  though  perfuaded  to 
atone  for  his  guilt  by  an  ingenuous  confeflion, 
he  perfifted  in  denying  every  thing  laid  to  his 
charge. 

The  queen  declared,  that  if  he 
would  give  her  this  proof  of  his  Am  D*  f572* 
fincere  repentance,  (he  would  pardon  all  his  former 
paft  offences;  but  he  ffill  continuing  obffinate 
me  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  ,in  order  to  take 
his  trial.  Ihe  billiop  of  Rofs,  w'ho  before  this 
difeovery  had  been  committed  to  cuftody,  refufed 
to  anfwer  interrogatories  ;  but  being  informed  of 
the  confeflion  made  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s 
fervants,  he  made  a  full  difeovery.  Thus  that 
nobleman’s  guilt  was  confirmed;  and  he  being 
tried  by  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers,  was  unani- 
moufly  found  guilty.  The  queen,  however,  hefi- 
tated,  with  refped  to  the  execution  of  Norfolk. 
She  twice  figned  a  warrant  for  that  purpofe,  and  as 
often  mvoked  it ;  and  though  her  mmifters  and 
counfellors  urged  her  to  ufe  rigour,  fhe  ftill  ap* 
peared  undetermined.  At  length,  after  hefitating 
four  months,  a  parliament  was  aflembled.  The 
commons  addreffing  her  in  ftrong  terms  for  the 
execution  of  Norfolk,  fhe  confented,  and  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  fuftered  with 
great  calmnefs,  fincerely  regretted  by  the  people 
by  whom  he  was  much  beloved.  His  anceftors* 
had  long  been  confidered  as  the  leaders  of  the 
catholics ;  and  this  hereditary  attachment,  united 
with  alliances  of  blood,  had  procured  him  the 
friendfhip  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  of  that 


party ;  but  as  he  had  been  educated  among  the 
reformers,  and  maintained  that  ftricl  regularity  of 
life  by  which  the  proteftants  were  at  that  time 
diftinguiflied,  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  real  felicity 
of  being  popular,  even  among  the  moft  oppofite 
parties.  1  he  height  of  his  profperity  alone  was 
the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes,  and  engaged  him  in 
connections  and  attempts,  from  which  his  virtue 
and  prudence  ought  to  have  for  ever  kept  him  at  a 
diftance.  Mary  was  either  theoccafion  or  caufe  of 
all  thefe  difturbances;  but  being  a  fovereion 
princefs,  who  might  think  herfelf  entitled  to  make 
ufe  of  every  expedient  to  recover  her  liberty, 
Elizabeth  did  not  yet  chufe  to  proceed  to  extre¬ 
mities  againft  her.  She  however  fent  lord  Dela- 
war,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
Dr.  Wilfon,  to  expoftulate  with  her,  and  to  demand 
fatisfadion  for  the  various  parts  of  her  paft  con- 
duCh  Mary  endeavoured  to  juftify  herfelf  from 
thofe  charges  that  were  allcdged,  either  by  denying 
the  fads,  or  laying  the  blame  on  others  :  buc 
Elizabeth  was  far  trom  being  fatisfied  with  her 
apology ;  and  the  parliament  was  io  exafperated 
againft  her,  that  the  commons  petitioned  for  her 
being  immediately  tried  and  executed.  Elizabeth 
put  a  flop  to  their  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
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queen  of  Scots,  yet  fhe  was  alarmed  at  her  reftlefs 
fpirit,  and  clofe  connection  with  Spain  ;  on  w  hich 
account  lhe  thought  it  necelTary  to  confine  her 
more  ftri&ly,  and  to  change  her  conduit  with 
refpeit  to  Scotland,  u'hich  ftill  remained  in  a  fiate 
of  confulion.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  caltle  of  Edinburgh,  having  de¬ 
clared  for  Mary,  the  lords  of  her  party,  encouraged 
by  his  countenance,  made  themfelves  matters  of 
the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  againtt 
the  regent,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Stirling. 
The  infurgents  followed,  and  made  themfelves 
matters  of  his  perfon.  Perceiving  his  friends  were 
advancing  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
they  immediately  put  him  to  death.  The  earl  of 
Mar  was  chofen  regent  in  his  room  ;  but  that 
nobleman  found  it  impottible  to  govern  fo  divided 
a  country.  At  latt,  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  ordered  their  minitters  to  negociate  a 
cellar  ion  of  arms,  which  they  effeded.  But  this 
tranquillity  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  Mar  foon 
after  died  of  grief,  and  the  earl  of  Morton  was 
eleded  to  the  regency.  This  nobleman  had  always 
been  direded  in  his  meafures  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  it 
was  now  determined  to  fupport  effectually  her  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed.  Sir  Henry 
Killigrew  was  accordingly  fent  ambattador  into 
Scotland,  where  he  found  the  partizans  of  Mary 
fo  difeouraged  by  the  difeovery  of  Norfolk’s  con- 
fpiracy,  that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit  to  the  royal 
aathonty,  and  accept  an  indemnity  for  all  pall 
offences.  The  garrifon  of  Edinburgh  cattle  alone 
continued  refradory.  Elizabeth  ordered  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Drury,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  to 
Edinburgh,  and  lay  fiege  to  the  cattle.  The  gar¬ 
rifon  foon  furrendered  at  diferetion ;  and  Kirk¬ 
aldy  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  country', 
men,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Scot¬ 
land  now  fubmitred  to  the  regency  ;  and  for  a  long 
time  gave  no  farther  inquietude  to  the  queen  of 
England. 

But  France  at  this  time  became  the  theatre  of 
cruelty  hardly  to  be  equalled.  The  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  all  the  reformed,  began  to  place  an  un- 
referved  confidence  in  the  treacherous  profettions 
of  the  French  court.  Elizabeth  herfelf,  notwith- 
ftanding  her  great  penetration,  did  not  entertain 
the  leatt  dittrutt  of  Charles’s  lincerity  ;  efpecially  as 
Walfingham,  her  ambattador,  fent  her  the  molt 
fatisfactory  accounts,  by  every  courier,  of  that 
perfidious  king’s  honour  and  fincerity.  Charles, 
the  more  effectually  to  deceive  the  proteftants! 
offered  his  fitter  in  marriage  to  Henry,  prince  of 
Navarre  ;  and  great  preparations  were  made  for 
celebrating  the  nuptials  with  uncommon  fplendor. 
Deluded  by  thefe  vile  arts,  Coligni,  with  all  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Hugonots,  flocked  to  Paris, 
to  afllft  at  a  ceremony,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  finally  put  a  period  to  thofe  civil  wars  that 
had  fo  long  wafted  their  country.  The  queen  of 
Navarre  died  fuddenly  foon  after  her  arrival,  not 
without  the  moft  violent  fufpicion  of'poifon  ;  and 
the  admiral  was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  a  bafe 
attaflin,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings;  yet 
Charles  was  ftill  able,  by  redoubling  his  diflimu- 
lation,  to  retain  the  proteftants  in  their  fatal  fecu- 
rity.  The  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  appointed 
for  putting  in  execution  the  infernal  plan.  The 
duke  of  Guife,  chief  projector,  communicated  the  ] 
king’s  intention  to  the  intendant  of  Paris,  who 
ordered  the  captains  of  the  different  wards  to  arm 
the  citizens  privately,  and  when  the  fignal  was 
given  to  place  lights  in  their  windows,  then  to 
break  into  the  houfes  of  the  Hugonots,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  fword  without  diftinction.  The 
cruel  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  About  mid- 
night  when  the  whole  city  w'as  wrapt  in  darknefs, 
and  the  unfufpe&ing  victims  folded  in  the  arms  of 
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deep,  the  fatal  alarm  was  given,  and  the  catholics 
began  the  horrid  butchery.  The  hatred  they  had 
long  bore  to  the  protettant  heretics,  (reeled  their 
breads  againtt  the  feelings  of  humanity;  fo  that 
all  conditions,  ages,  and  fexes,  fufpeded  of  only 
propenfiry  to  the  reformed  religion,  were  involved 
in  one  undiftinguifhed  ruin.  The  ftreets  of  Paris 
flowed  with  blood  ;  and  the  catholics,  after  the 
deteited  carnage  ceafed,  exercifed  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  proteftants  all  the  rage  of  licentious 
brutality.  l  hey  feemed  to  regret  that  death,  by 

I  putting  an  end  to  their  work,  left  their  third;  for 
blood  unfatiattd.  Above  five  hundred  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  fortune  perifhed  in  this  mafiacre;  and 
near  ten  thoufand  of  inferior  condition.  Among 
|  the  former  were,  admiral  Coligni,  his  fon-in-lavv 
leligni,  Rochcfoucaut,  Sobize,  Lavardin,  Piles, 
and  Pardillon,  who,  daring  the  late  wars,  had 
I  difiinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  moft  heroic  aClions. 
J  Orders  were  inftantly  difpatched  to  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  for  a  like  fanguinary  facrifice.  The  people 
in  the  country  emulated  the  favage  fury  that  had 
raged  in  the  capital  ;  and  the  proteftants  in  Meaux, 
Oilcans,  Trope,  Bourges,  Angers,  Thouloufe, 
Kouen,  Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  were 
butchcied  in  the  fame  inhuman  manner.  Even 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  coufin  the 
prince  of  Conde,  were  devoted  to  deftruClion  by 
the  duke  of  Guife;  but  Charles,  pleafed  with  the 
king  of  Navarre’s  amiable  manners,  and  hoping 
that  thefe  young  princes  would  be  eaftly  converted 
to  the  catholic  faith,  fpared  their  lives,  though  he 
obliged  them  to  purchafe  their  fafety  by  feeming 
to  change  their  religion.  To  give  a  colour  to  this 
barbarous  perfidy,  Charles  pretended  that  a  con- 
f piracy  of  the  Hugonots  againtt  his  perfon  was 
fuddenly  difeovered,  which  obliged  him,  in  his 
S  °"  n  ♦defence,  to  proceed  to  this  extremity  againtt 
|  incur:  Fenelonj , the  French  ambattador  at  London, 
j  abhorred  the  treachery  of  his  court,  and  did  not 
|  iciitate  to  exprds  his  grief.  He  blufhed,  he  faid 
j  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Frenchman.  Being,  howl 
evt  t ^  ordeied  to  juttiiy  the  infamous  conduit  of 
his  matter,  he  demanded  an  audience  .of  Luzabeth. 
lhe  folemnity  of  his  reception  was  moft  awful  and 
affecting.  The  whole  court  appeared  plunged  in 
the  abyts  of  forrow.  On  every  face  fat  drooping 
melancholy.  Indignation  glowed  in  turn  in  every 
countenance,  and  declared,  in  the  ftrongeft  lan¬ 
guage,  the  fentiments  of  the  Lnglifh  nation.  An 
awful  lilence  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of 
the  royal  apartment.  The  nobility,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  fide,  who  allowed 
him  to  pa fs  without  giving  him  one  falute  or 
favouiable  look.  W  hen  he  came  into  the  prefence, 
the  queen  heard  his  apology  with  great  ccolnefs, 
and  calmly  replied,  that  fuppofing  there  had  been 
a  confpiracy,  it  would  not  remove  the  blame  of 
the  king  s  counfellors,  or  juflify  the  ftrange  irre¬ 
gularity  of  their  proceedings;  that  the  fame  force 
which,  without  refiftance,  had  mafTacred  fo  many 
defencelefs  men,  might  eafily  have  fecured  their 
perfons,  and  have  referved  them  for  a  trial,  which 
would  have  dittinguifhed  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty ;  that  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  fovereign  to 
referve  the  fword  of  juftice  in  his  own  hands,  than 
commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who  being  the 
declared  and  mortal  enemies  of  the  perfons  ac- 
cufed,  employed  it  without  mercy,  and  without 
diftinclion  ;  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  fhould  judge  of 
his  intentions  by  his  future  conduit,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  fhould  ait  as  the  ambattador  defired, 
and  rathei  pity  than  blame  his  matter,  for  the  cruel 
extremities  to  which  he  had  been  carried.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  now  fully  fenttble  of  her  owrn  dangerous 
lituation.  She  faw,  in  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  the 
refult  of  that  general  confpiracy  formed  for  the 
deftruCtion  of  the  proteftants;  and  knew  that  fhe 
4  U  herfelf 
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herfelf,  as  the  head  and  protedrefs  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  was  expofed  to  the  utmoft  refentment  and 
fury  of  the  papifts.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  appeared  to  be 
another  branch  of  the  fame  confpiracy  ;  and  as 
Charles  and  Philip,  who  were  nearly  allied  in 
bigotry,  perfidy,  and  barbarity,  now  laid  afide 
their  pretended  quarrels,  profeffing  the  mod  cor¬ 
dial  friendfhip  for  each  other,  die  had  reafon  to 
dread  the  effects  of  their  united  councils.  She 
therefore  prepared  for  the  attack  with  which  ihe 
feemed  to  be  threatened,  from  the  combination  of 
her  enemies.  She  fortified  Portfmouth  ;  fitted  out 
her  fleet;  exercifed  her  militia;  flrove  to  increafe 
her  popularity  with  her  fubjeds ;  and  renewed  her 
alliance  with  the  German  princes,  who  were  equally 
alarmed  at  fuch  tieacherous  and  bloody  proceed¬ 
ings.  By  thefe  prudent  meafuies  die  gained  the 
love  and  efleem  of  her  fubjeds,  who  were  willing 
to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  her  defence. 
But  the  great  power  of  Philip  rendered  her  ex¬ 
ceeding  cautious  in  all  her  actions.  That  monarch 
Pent  an  ambaffador  to  London,  with  remondrances 
againft  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  He  complained 
that  many  of  the  Flemiih  exiles,  who  infcfkd  the 
feas,  and  committed  ads  of  piracy,  were  protected 
in  England,  contrary  to  the  treaties  fubfi fling  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts.  Unwilling  to  engage  in  an 
open  rupture  with  Spain,  Elizabeth  publifhed  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  the  Flemings  fuf- 
peded  of  rebellion  to  depart  the  kingdom.  But 
this  was  far  from  anfwering  the  views  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Driven  to  defpair,  thofe  wretched  exiles 
undertook  the  mod  dangerous  expeditions.  Wil¬ 
liam  Vandermark,  a  perfon  of  diftindicn  in  the 
Netherlands,  having  colleded  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  his  countrymen,  left  England  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
Brill  and  Flufhing.  This  fuccels  raffed  the  fpirits 
of  the  Flemings  ;  they  flocked  to  his  ftandard  ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  joined  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand.  William  of  Naffau,  prince  of  Orange, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  who 
formed,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  mod  powerful  re¬ 
public  in  Europe. 

_  Though  Elizabeth  took  care  to 

-A-  D.  15/3.  preferve  peace  with  Charles,  her 
greated  fecurity  was  founded  on  the  refi fiance  of 
his  protettant  fubjeds.  Thofe  who  lived  near  the 
frontiers,  on  receiving  the  fird  news  of  the  mafiacre 
of  Paris,  fled  into  England,  Germany,  and  Swiffer- 
land  ;  where,  exciting  the  compaffion  of  the  pro- 
teflants,  they  prepared  to  return  into  France  with 
encreafed  forces  and  redoubled  zeal,  to  revenge 
the  treacherous  daughter  of  their  brethren.  Thofe 
who  redded  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  fled 
to  the  neared  garrifons  in  the  poffeffion  of  pro- 
tedants ;  and  having  found  that  no  faith  could  be 
depended  on  in  capitulations,  refolved  to  defend 
themfelvcs  to  the  lalt  extremity.  Thus  the  people 
whom  Charles  expeded  to  exterminate  at  one  blow, 
had  foon  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men,  and 
were  in  poffeffion  of  above  a  hundred  places  of 
drength  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  when, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  prince  was  threatened  with 
being  invaded  by  all  the  other  protedant  powers  in 
Europe.  To  fuch  a  pitch  of  refentment  were  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  raffed,  that  they 
offered  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
and  four  thoufand  horfe,  to  tranfport  them  into 
France,  and  to  maintain  them  fix  months  at  their 
own  expence;  but  Elizabeth,  from  political  reafons, 
refufed  her  confent.  The  German  princes,  how¬ 
ever,  forwarded,  the  levies  raifed  by  the  protefiants; 
and  the  young  prince  of  Conde  efcaping  from  court, 
and  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thefe  troops, 
prepared  to  invade  France.  The  catholics  had  for 


fome  time  clofely  befieged  Rochelle:  the  Hugonots 
made  a  moft  defperate  reifttance;  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  who  commanded  the  catholic  army,  loft 
twenty-four  thoufand  men,  without  having  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fiege.  Anjou 
now'  perceived  he  had  undertaken  a  taffc  he  was 
unable  to  perform  ;  and  advice  arriving  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  eleded  king  of  Poland,  he  readily  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  ihe  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  m 
which  their  allies  of  Nifmes  and  Montaubon  were 
comprehended. 

Charles,  exafperated  at  this  mifear- ^ 
riage,  had  formed  a  plan  of  new  fe-  '  '  574* 

verities ;  but,  before  he  could  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution,  he  was  fummoned  to  give  an  account  of 
his  inhuman  adions,  and  died  on  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  rendered  his  name  odious,  and  thrown  an 
eternal  infamy  Upon  his  country.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  throne  by  his  brother  Henry,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  lately  been  elected  king  of 
Poland. 

At  this  period,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  gave 
Elizabeth  great  uneafinefs.  She  faw  no  end  of  fup- 
porting  an  army  among  a  ferocious  and  bigorted 
people.  1  he  earl  of  Effex,  an  adive  young  nobler 
man,  offered  a  propofa!  to  the  queen,  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  troubles  in  that  ifland.  Elizabeth 
accepted  the  otter ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  earl 
fhould  tranfport  eo  Ireland  two  hundred  horfe,  and 
four  hundred  foot,  and  maintain  them  there  ar  his 
own  expence;  that  thefe  forces  fhould  ad  againft 
the  rebels  for  two  years,  the  queen  furnifhing  the 
fame  number  during  that  period  ;  and  that  the  earl 
fhould  receive  the  eommiflion  of  captain-general 
for  feven  years.  In  conflderation  of  this  fervice, 
the  queen  agreed  to  inveft  him  w  ith  half  the  lord- 
flnips  of  Clandcboy,  Fcrney,  and  other  lands  of  a 
great  extent,  which  he  agreed  to  people  with  as 
many  foldiers  as  the  queen  fhould  think  proper  to 
maintain  on  the  other  half  of  thefe  lordfhips.  The 
expence  of  maintaining  the  fortifications  was  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  queen  and  the  earl. 
Eilex  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  poft  of  honour, 
which  placed  him  on  the  footing  of  a  prince,  that 
he  borrowed  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  Elizabeth, 
upon  a  mortgage  of  his  lands  in  Effex,  and  landed 
in  Ireland  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  lords  Dacres  and  Rich,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  diftindion,  w'ho  ferved  under  him 
as  volunteers.  He  met  with  every  difficulty  that 
could  be  expeded  from  an  enterprize  of  this  kind; 
and  the  earl  foon  found,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
rebels,  while  affifted  fecretly  by  the  Englifli,  was  a 
talk  beyond  his  power.  After  having  exerted  his 
abilities  in  vain,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
in  this  fru i clefs  expedition. 

When  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  return  .  -p. 
of  Henry  III.  from  France,  fhe  fent  “  1575- 

an  amballador  to  compliment  him  on  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  and  to  create  him  a  knight  of  the 
garter.  The  people  ftill  continued  divided  into 
two  religious  parties  ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been 
violated,  and  every  degree  of  moderation  banilhed, 
it  feemed  impoflible  to  unite  them.  Henry  had 
laid  a  fcheme  for  refioring  his  own  authority,  by 
ading  as  umpire  between  them,  and  reducing 
both  to  a  dependance  on  himfelf.  He  poffeffed 
all  the  diffimulation  of  his  predeceffor ;  but  being 
deficient  in  underftanding  and  vigour,  inflead  of 
acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  parties,  he  loft 
their  confidence,  and  taught  each  of  them  to  ad¬ 
here  ftill  more  clofely  to  their  particular  leaders. 
When  he  renewed  hoftilities  againft  the  Hugonots, 
he  found  them  more  formidable  than  ever;  and  was 
at  length  obliged  to  grant  them  a  truce  for  fix 
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was  the  fifth  pacification  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
formed  ;  yet  it  was  no  more  fincere  on  the  part  of 
the  court  than  any  of  the  former ;  yet  it  diigufted 
the  catholics,  particularly  the  duke  of  Guife,  who 
from  thence  took  occafion  to  reduce  his  party  into 
a  more  regular  body,  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  League,  which,  without  regard  to  the 
royal  authority,  was  levelled  at  the  entire  fupprellion 
of  the  proteftants,  or  thofe  who  were  ftigmatized 
with  the  name  of  Hugonots. 

The  confederacy  of  Holland  and 
A.  D.  1 57^*  Zealand  was  (fill  fupported  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  againfi  all  the  attempts  of  Lewis 
Zuniga,  who  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  But  finding  it 
would  be  impofiible  to  continue  the  oppofition 
much  longer  without  fome  foreign  afliftancej  he 
fent  a  deputation  to  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  pro¬ 
tection,  and  offering  to  acknowledge  her  for  their 
fovereign,  if  fhe  would  engage  in  their  defence. 
Though  many  powerful  reafons  might  have  in¬ 
duced  Elizabeth  to  accept  of  this  offer,  yet  fore- 
feeing  that  an  open  rupture  with  Spain  w'ould  be 
the.  confequence  of  her  accepting  the  dominion 
of  thefe  provinces,  and  that  after  taking  the  Hol¬ 
landers  under  her  protection,  fhe  could  never,  in 
honour,  abandon  them,  pofitively  refufed  the  prof¬ 
fered  fovereignty  ;  but  told  their  ambaffadors,  that, 
in  return  for  the  good-will  fhewn  her  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  States,  fhe  would  ufe  all  her 
influence  with  Philip  in  their  favour.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  an  ambaflador  was  difpatched  to  the  court 
of  Spain  ;  but  Philip  found  means  to  evade  a 
categorical  anfwer,  and  the  War  continued  to  rage 
with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  An  accident, 
however,  delivered  the  Hollanders,  when  driven  to 
the  brink  of  deftruclion.  Zuniga  dying  fuddenly, 
the  Spanifh  troops  became  difeontented  for  want 
of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  com¬ 
mander,  which  occafloncd  their  breaking  out  into 
a  moft  dreadful  mutiny.  They  facked  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  city  of  Antwerp  and  Maeflricht,  and 
maffacred  near  feventeen  theufand  perfons,  of  all 
ages  and  fexes  ;  nor  was  there  any  pofllbility  of 
preventing  their  dreadful  outrages.  They  menaced 
all  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  with  the  fame 
fate.  Alarmed  at  the  deftrueftion  that  awaited 
them,  all  the  provinces,  that  of  Luxembourg  ex¬ 
cepted,  engaged  in  an  affociation  for  their  mutual 
defence  ;  and  difpatched  a  deputation  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  imploring  his  protection,  and  requeft- 
ing  that  he  would  put  himfelf  at  their  head. 
Conferences  were  immediately  opened  at  Ghent ; 
and  an  union  was  formed  between  the  provinces, 
called  the  pacification  of  Ghent.  By  this  treaty, 
which  was  figned  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the 
contracting  parties  declared,  that  they  had  entered 
into  this  union  for  the  defence  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  their  country,  againfi  the  encroachments, 
oppreflions,  and  cruelties,  long  exercifed  on  them 
by  the  Spaniards.  At  the  fame  time,  they  declared 
their  willingnefs  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain’s 
authority,  provided  he  would  govern  them  by  their 
ancient  laws. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  flill  continuing,  the  earl 
of  Effex  was  fent  back  to  that  kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  earl-marfhal,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bagnal.  But  he  foon  perceived,  that  notwithfland- 
ing  his  new  dignity,  he  was  little  more  than  a 
private  officer.  lie  however  exerted  his  authority 
to  reduce  that  turbulent  people  to  order,  but  with¬ 
out  effedt ;  and  in  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  he 
died,  not  without  fufpicion  of  having  been  poifoned. 
This  fell  upon  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  immediately 
divorced  his  own  wife,  and  married  the  widow  of 
the  earl  of  Effex. 

.  Q  Don  John  of  Aufiria,  Philip’s  na- 

*  *  tural  brother,  was  appointed  governor 
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of  the  Netherlands.  Animated  with  the  fuccefs 
which  had  attended  him  in  his  youth,  he  had  formed 
a  plan  for  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  in  her  right  the  dominion  both  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Elizabeth,  who  knew  his  intentions, 
and  had  obferved,  from  the  union  of  the  provinces, 
that  they  would  make  a  vigorous  defence  againfi 
Spain,  had  now  no  longer  any  fcruple  to  engage 
in  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  which  appeared 
to  be  clofely  connected  with  her  own  fafety.  After 
fending  them  about  twenry  thoufand  pounds,  to 
pay  their  troops,  fhe  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
in  which  fhe  agreed  to  fupply  them  with  a  thoufand 
horfe,  and  five  thoufand  foot,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Flemings  ;  and  to  lend  them  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  upon  the  bonds  of  fome  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  repaid 
within  the  year.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  forces  fnould  be 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the  States  ;  that  they 
fhould  enter  into  no  league  without  her  confent ; 
that  file  fhould  be  arbit rarrix  in  any  difference  that 
might  arile  among  them  ;  and  that  if  any  prince 
fhould  attempt  hoftilitics  againfi  her,  they  lhould 
fend  an  army  to  her  aid,  equal  to  that  the  employed 
in  their  defence.  One  of  Elizabeth’s  inducements 
for  entering  .into  this  treaty  with  the  States,  was  to 
prevent  their  throwing  themfelves  into  the  arms  of 
France;  and  her  ambaffador  was  ordered  to  repre- 
fent  this  to  the  king  of  Spain,  as  her  foie  motive. 
Philip,  however,  ftill  continued  to  fupply  Don  John 
with  money  and  troops,  who,  notwithftandir.g 
being  once  repulfed  at  Rimenant  by  the  Einglifh, 
and  oppofed  both  by  the  army  of  the  States,  and  by 
prince  Cafimer,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  a  large  body  of  Germans,  obtained  a  confi- 
derable  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours; 
but,  in  the  rmdft  of  his  profperity,  he  was  cut  off 
by  poifon,  admimftered  to  him  fecretly,  as  was  fuf- 
pcCted,  by  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  the 
effects  of  his  ambition.  He  was  fucceeded  in  com¬ 
mand  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  diftinguifhed  both 
by  his  valour  and  clemency,  who  now  carried  on 
the  war  againfi  the  Flemings. 

England,  while  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Europe 
was  agitated  with  internal  commotions,  enjoyed  a 
fettled  tranquillity;  chiefly  owing  to  the  prudence 
and  vigour  of  the  queen’s  administration.  Religion 
was  the  capital  point  upon  which  the  political 
tranfaeftions  of  that  age  depended;  and  the  queen’s 
conduct  in  that  particular  had  been  hitherto  much 
lefs  fevere  than  that  of  her  predeceffors.  She  ap¬ 
peared,  indeed,  very  anxious  to  keep  a  ftrift  hand 
over  the  puritans ;  for  when  any  of  the  eflablifhed 
clergy  dtfeovered  a  tendency  to  their  principles, 
by  omitting  the  habirs  or  ceremonies  appointed  by 
law,  fhe  lhewed  a  determined  refolution  to  punifh 
them,  by  fines  and  deprivation;  though  her  orders 
were  frequently  eluded,  by  the  protection  they  re¬ 
ceived  iroih  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  her 
rninifters.  Yet  fhe  rigidly  maintained  her  title  of 
governefs  of  the  church,  and  would  never  permit 
either  the  parliament  or  convocation  to  attempt, 
without  her  leave,  the  leaf!  alteration  in  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion. 

This  princefs  was  remarkably  diftin-  .  ~ 
guifhed  by  her  frugality,  which  greatly  A‘  U'  I579* 
contributed  to  endear  her  to  the  nation.  Indeed  it 
wasfometimes  carried  to  an  extreme,  yet  it  did  not 
lead  her  to  amafs  treafures,  but  was  only  ufed  to 
prevent  her  laying  burdens  on  her  people.  Her 
ftrieft  oeconomy  enabled  her  to  pay  all  the  debts  fhe 
found  due  from  the  crown,  with  their  full  intereft. 
By  this  means  fhe  eftablifhed  her  credit  on  fuch  a 
foundation,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could  fo 
readily  command  any  fum  which  the  public  exi¬ 
gences  might  require.  Hence  few  materials  are 
offered  to  hiffory,  during  her  peaceable  and 
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uniform  government,  except  the  fmall  part  fhe  j 
took  in  foreign  tranfadions,  and  thofe  of  Scotland. 
This  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  retained  in  Arid  I 
alliance  with  Elizabeth,  by  the  influence  of  M  rton 
the  regent,  who  had  alfo  reflored  its  domeftic  tran¬ 
quillity.  But  it  could  not  be  expeded,  among  a 
people  agitated  with  religious  difputes,  that  his  au¬ 
thority  would  be  long  fupported.  Fadions  were 
formed  among  the  nobility,  who  were  difgufled  |J 
with  Morton’s  avarice;  while  the  clergy,  whofe  fj 
narrow  revenues  were  Hill  farther  invaded,  joined  j  j 
the  difcontented  party,  and  increafed  the  confulion.  2 
OppreiTed  with  the  ponderous  weight  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the,  regent  dro.pt  fome  peevifh  expreflions. 
implying  a  defire  of  being  relieved  from  the  care 
of  conduding  the  adminiflration.  This  conceflion,  | 
whether  real  or  pretended,  was  readily  laid  hold  of  j 
by  the  oppofite  party,  and  he  was  difmiffcd  from 
the  regency. 

A.  D.  ic8o.  Morton  refigned  his  authority  into  I 
V  '  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  then 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  regent  feemed  at  fit  ft 
determined  never  more  to  engage  in  the  bufy  feenes 
of  adive  life,  but  feek  in  domeftic  concerns  that 
peace  which  was  not'  to  be  found  amidft  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  turbulent  parties.  But  either  his  am¬ 
bition  would  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  in  the 
fnades  of  obfeurity,  or  he  could  not  find  in  retire¬ 
ment  that  tranquillity  he  expeded,  for  he  returned 
to  court,  acquired  an  afcendency  in  the  council 
and  direded,  as  before,  public  affairs,  but  without 
refuming  the  title  of  regent.  The  difcontented 
fadion  faw  their  danger,  and  flew  to  arms,  under 
pretence  of  refeuing  their  prince  from  captivity. 
Elizabeth  interpofed  by  her  ambaflador,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  feemmg  reconciliation  between  the  fadions ; 
but  though  Morton  kept  his  ftation  at. the  helm  of 
government,  his  vigilant  enemies  were  numerous, 
and  his  (ituation  daily  more  precarieus.  Meanwhile 
the  count  d’Aubigny,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox,  who 
had  been  born  and  educated  in  .France,  appearing 
to  the  duke  of  Guife  as  a  proper  perfon  for  detach¬ 
ing  James  from  the  Englifh  interelf ,  and  conneding 
him  with  his  mother,  fent  him  to  Stirling,  the  re- 
lidence  of  young  James,  and  he  foon  ingratiated 
himfelf  into  the  young  monarch’s  affedions. 
Elizabeth,  being  much  alarmed,  fent  her  ambaflador 
to  accule  d  Aubigny,  who  was  now  created  earl  of 
Lenox,  of  being  attached  to  the  French,  and  to 
warn  James  againft  entertaining  fuch  dangerous 
connexions.  Lenox,  now  landing  that  the  queen 
had  opemy  declared  againft  him,  refolved  to  ruin  | 
Morton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  in- 
tereft.  fhat  nobleman  was  therefore  arrefled  in 
council,  accufed  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  late  king,  and  being,  brought  to  his  trial, 
was  condemned  lor  treafon.  The  queen  fent  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph  to  intercede  in  Morton’s  behalf* 
and,  by  his  perfuafions,  the  earls  of  Montrofe* 
Argyle,  Glencarnc,  Mar,  and  Angus,  ■  were  en- 
gaged  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  preferving  the 
life  of  the  prifener  by  force  of  arms,  ^t  the  fame  ! 
time  an  Englifh  army  moved  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Scotland.  The  French  party  faw  the  danger  of 
delaying  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  and  Morton 
was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh;  who  died  with  that 
conftancy  and  refolution,  by  which  he  had  been 
diftinguiflied  throughout  his  whole  life.  This  re-  jj 
volution  in  Scotland  rendered  Elizabeth  extremely  S 
uneafv.  She  knew  that  her  inveterate  enemy,  the  I 
duke  of  Guife,  would  take  every  opportunity  of  f 
.Supporting  the  prevailing  party ;  and  that  the  popi fn  8 
faction  in  England  would  readily  join  in  an  attempt  I 
to  difturb  the  government.  She  was  alfo  fearful  j 
left  Pninp,  who  ieemed  delirous  of  fupporting  the  f 
caufe  of  Mary,  might  embrace  the  opportunity  of  I 
alluring  the  king’s  party  in  Scotland,  in  revenge  [ 
for  the  reinforcements  fhe  had  fent  into  the  Low 
Countries.  i 


During  thefe  tranfadions,  Sir  Francis  Drake  re¬ 
turned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world.  This  in¬ 
trepid  feamarr  was  a  native  of  Devonfhire  ;  and  in¬ 
troduced  to  court  by  the  vice-chamberlain  Hatton. 
Drake  having  propofed  to  pafs  into  the  South  Seas 
through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  a  voyage  till 
that  time  unattempted  by  the  Englifh  ;  his  fleet 
confided  only  of  the  five  following0  fhips,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called  :  the' Pelican,  of  an  hundred  tons 
commanded  by  himfelf ;  the  Elizabeth,  of  eighty 
tons,  under  captain  John  Winter ;  the  Marygold,  a 
bark  of  thirty  tons,  under  the  command  of  captain 
John  Thomas ;  the  Swan,  a  fly-boat  of  thirty  tons 
under  captain  John  Chefter;  and  the  Chriftopher* 
a  pinnace  of  filteen  tons,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Thomas  Moon.  On  board  this  fmall  fleet 
were  embarked  one  hundred  and  fixty-four  men; 
and  the  gallant  admiral  (ailed  on  an  expedition 
which  with  fuch  fmall  fhips  would,  even  in  our 
times,  be  coniidered  as  a  very  rafh  undertaking. 
He  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  only  his  own 
fhip,  and  took  a  prodigious  booty  from  the  Spaniards 
who  expeded  no  enemy  in  that  difiant  part  of  the 
world.  He  alfo  facked  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Arica,  and  in  one  fhip  rook  four  hundred  pounds 
weight  ol  baldivian  gold.  But  having  learned  that 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  had  fitted  cut  two  large  fhips,  in 
order  to  intercept  him  in  his  return,  he  determined, 
being  not  in  a  condition  to  fight  them,  to  attempt 
,  a  new  paflage.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  find  one 
by  the  noith  of  California  ;  but  failing  in.that  enter- 
prizc,  he  failed  tor  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and  returned 
fafely  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  council 
apprehending  that  Drake’s  enterprize  would  occa- 
fion  a  rupture  with  Spain,  moved,  that  the  queen 
fhould  punifh  him,  and  reftore  the  treafure.  But 
Elizabeth  rejected  the  propofal ;  and,  in  order  to 
teftify  her  approbation,  fhe  accepted  a  banquet 
Irom  Drake  on  board  his  fhip,  and  conferred  on 
that  brave  commander  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
The  Spanifh  ambaflador  failed  not  to  make  com¬ 
plaints  againft,  what  he  termed,  the  piracies  of 
Drake;  but  he  was  told  by  Elizabeth,  that  no  treaty 
with  his  catholic  majefty  excluded  her  fubjeds  from  1 
trading  to  the  South  Seas;  and  that  the  infignifi— 
cant  ceremony  practiced  by  the  Spaniards  in  taking 
pofleflion  of  fuch  immenfe  tracts  of  land  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fhould  never  preclude  her  from  fending  colo¬ 
nies  thither,  nor  would  Are  ever  fubmit  to  fuffer  the 
ocean  to  be  claimed  as  the  property  of  any  perfon, 
or  even  prince  whatever.  The  queen,  however* 
ordered  part  of  the  treafure  to  be  reftored  to  Pedro 
Sebrura,  a  Spaniard,  who  pretended  to  be  an  agent 
from  the  merchants  whofe  ctfeds  Drake  had  feized  ; 
but  undemanding  afterwards  that  Philip  had  fequef- 
tered  the  money,  fhe  refufed  to  make  any  farther 
reftitution. 

A  parliament  being  aflembled,  they  .  n 
granted  a  fupply  of  one  fubfldyand  A*  D*  ISSl* 
two  fifteenths,  and  enaded  feveral  laws  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  government,  levelled  chiefly  againft 
the  catholics,  who  had  occafioned  many  difturbances. 
Whoever  reconciled  any  one  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  declared  guilty  of  treafon  :  faying  mafs- 
lubjeded  the  prieft  to  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  marks  :  every  one  who  con¬ 
tinued,  during  a  month,  abfent  from  the  church, 
was  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds :  the  uttering 
of  flanderous  or  feditious  words,  was,  for  the  firft 
offence,  punifhed  with  the  pillory  and  lofs  of  ears; 
the  iecond  offence  was  declared  felony  :  the  writing 
or  printing  fuch  words  was  made  felony,  even  on 
the  firft  offence.  Ihefe  fevere  laws  were  owing  to 
feminaries  founded  at  Douay,  Rheims  and  Rome, 
under  the  diredion  of  the  jefuits;  to  which  places 
the  catholics  fent  their  children  to  be  educated, 
where  they  were  taught  an  extreme  hatred  to  the 
queen  ;  and  pfopofed  to  effed  their  purpofes 
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againft  her  by  fedition,  rebellion,  and  fomecimes 
affaffination. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  between  Alen^on,  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  Elizabeth,  had  been  for  fome  time  ne¬ 
gotiating,  and  the  queen,  though  he  was  near 
twenty  years  younger  than  herfelf,  became  pleafed 
with  the  proofs  of  love  and  tendernefs,  evident  in 
his  addrelfes.  In  order  to  forward  his  fuit,  the 
duke  fent  over  Simier,  an  artful  man,  of  ail  agree¬ 
able  difpoliuon  and  convention,  who,  inftead  of 
entering  into  ferious  political  reafonings,  amufed  her 
with  fubjeds  ofgallantry,  and  the  tender  attachment 
of  his  matter.  Elizabeth  liftened  to  his  difcourfe, 
and  Simier  foon  iniinuated  himlelf  fo  firmly  into 
the  queen’s  favour,  that  he  obtained  a  more  ready 
accefs  to  her  perfon,  than  even  the  molt  favoured 
mimfters  of  date.  The  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  had 
laughed  at  every  preceding  treaty  of  marriage,  now 
feared,  that  the  queen  was  at  laft  caught  in  her  own 
fnare,  and  that  the  artful  encouragement  (he  had 
given  to  her  young  fuitor,  had,  unawares,  engaged 
her  affections.  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  the 
credulity  of  the  times  ;  and  to  render  Simier  odious, 
fpread  a  report,  that  he  had  gained  an  afcendant 
over  the  queen  by  incantations  and  love  potions. 
In  revenge,  Simier  drove  to  difcredit  Leicefter,  by 
revealing  to  the  queen  a  fecret,  which  none  of  her 
t  courtiers  dared  to  difcover  ;  that  he  had  fecretly, 
without  her  confent,  married  the  widow  of  the  earl 
of  Effex.  The  queen  imagining  that  this  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  from  want  of  refped  to  her,  threatened  to  lend 
Leicefter  to  the  Tower,  and  to  prevent  the  effedls 
of  his  refentment,  took  the  Frenchman  under  her 
protection.  Encouraged  by  the  accounts  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  agent,  the  duke  of  Anjou  deter¬ 
mined  to  lolicit  his  fuit  in  perfon.  He  accordingly 
landed  at  Dover,  and  fecretly  vifited  the  queen  at 
Greenwich.  The  duke  had  no  reafon  to  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  vifit ;  for  foon  after  his  departure, 
lhe  commanded  Burleigh,  lord  treafurer,  Suffex, 
Leicefter,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Hatton,  and  Walfing- 
ham,  her  fecretary,  to  concert  with  the  French  am- 
baffadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage.  On  this  occafion,  Henry  had  fent  over 
a  fplendid  embaffy  ;  and  as  the  queen  had  the  power 
of  prefenbing  what. terms  (he  pleafed,  the  articles 
were  foon  fettled.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  marriage 
fhould  be  celebrated  within  fix  weeks  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  articles ;  that  the  duke  and  his  re¬ 
tinue  fhould  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion; 
that  after  the  marriage  was  folemnized,  the  duke  of 
Anjou  Ihould  have  the  title  of  king,  but  that  the 
management  of  national  affairs  Ihould  continue 
foiely  with  Elizabeth ;  that  their  children,  male  or 
female,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
that  if  there  Ihould  be  two  males,  the  eldeft,  in  cafe 
of  Henry’s  death,  fhould  be  king  of  France,  and  the 
younger  of  England  ;  that  if  there  fhould  be  one 
male  only,  who  might  fucceed  to  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France,  he  ftiould  be  obliged  to  refide 
eight  months  every  two  years  in  the  former  king¬ 
dom  ;  that  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England  Ihould 
be  obferved  inviolate;  and  that  no  foreigner  Ihould 
be  promoted  by  the  duke  to  any  offices  of  ftate. 
TheTe  articles  would  have  opened  a  gloomy  profped 
to  the  Engliih,  had  not  the  age  of  the  queen,  who 
was  now  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contributed  to 
allay  their  apprehenfions.  She  had  proceeded  far¬ 
ther  in  this  affair  than  (heat  firft  intruded,  and  was 
not  yet  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  con- 
clutW.  She  now  fent  Walfingham  as  ambaffador 
to  France,  with  orders  to  negociate,  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  mutual  alliance  between  England  and 
France.  He  purfued  his  inftrudions  with  the  ut- 
moft  affiduity ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  perceive 
l  .at  the  reiolutions  of  the  queen  were  fluduating 
and  unfettled.  Sometimes  he  received  orders  to 
pur fue  the  negociation,  tor  completing  the  marriage 
*va*  33* 


preferable  to  that  of  the  league;  and  at  others  lhe 
declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the  mar¬ 
riage.  The  mimffer  was  affonifhed  at  this  incon- 
fiftent  condud  of  the  queen,  and  the  whole  privy 
council  were  doubtful  what  would  be  the  refult  of 
this  contert  between  inclination  and  reafon,  love 
and  ambition.  The  French  king  had  allowed  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the 
States  of  the  Netherlands;  and  had  fecretly  fupplied 
him  with  men  and  money  for  that  purpofe  :  the 
duke  alfo  expeded  fome  money  from  Elizabeth,  to 
enable  him  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  The 
queen,  though  her  frugality  made  her  long  reluc¬ 
tant,  after  much  hefitation,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  which  enabled  him  to  take 
the  held  againft  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  toraife  the 
liege  of  Cambray  :  after  which,  the  States  chufine 
him  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters,  and  came  to  England,  in  order 
to  profecute  his  fuit  to  the  queen.  His  reception 
gave  him  hopes,  that  lhe  had  now  furmounted  all 
her  fcruples,  and  was  at  laft  determined  to  make 
choice  of  him  for  her  hulband.  During  the  pomp 
attending  the  anniverfary  ofher  coronation,  lhe  had 
a  long  and  intimate  difcourfe  with  him,  and  was 
afterwards  feen  to  take  a  ring  from  her  finger  and 
put  it  upon  his.  All  the  fpedators  immediately 
ocncluded,  that  lhe  had  given  him  a  promife  of 
marriage,  and  was  willing  to  make  it  public.  The 
ambaffador  from  the  States  inftantly  difpatched  a 
letter  to  them,  to  let  them  know  this  great  event ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  with  the 
other  Flemings,  confidered  the  queen  as  a  tutelar 
deity,  expreffed  their  fatisfadion  by  public  rejoic¬ 
ings.  About  this  time,  Stubbs,  a  gentleman  of 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  publifhed  a  book,  which  he  entitled, 

“  The  Gulph  wherein  England  will  be  fwallowed 
by  the  French  Marriage;”  for  which,  being  appre¬ 
hended  and  profecuted  by  the  queen's  order,  he  was 
fentenced,  for  his  libel,  to  lofe  his  right  hand. 
This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  on  a  fcaffold  at 
Weftminfter ,  when  fuch  was  his  conftancy  and 
loyalty,  that  he  had  no  fooner  been  deprived  of  one 
hand,  than  he  took  his  hat  off  with  the  other, 
and,  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried,  God  fave  the 
queen. 

Notwithftanding  Elizabeth  thus  .  n 
openly  difeovered  her  attachment  to  I582* 

the  duke  of  Anjou,  her  ambition  and  prudence 
filled  her  mind  with  anxious  doubts,  Moft  ofher 
courtiers  difeovered  an  extreme  averlion  to  the 
marriage;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  did 
not  fcruple  to  oppofe  her  inclination  with  warm  re- 
monftrances.  Amongft  others  againft  the  match 
was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  one  of  the  moft  accompliftied 
young  gentlemen  of  the  age,  who  wrote  her  a  letter, 
in  which  he  diffuaded  her  from  her  prefent  purpofe, 
with  great  force  of  reafoning.  He  obferved,  that 
the  fecurity  of  her  government  entirely  depended 
on  the  affedions  of  her  proteftant  fubjeds,  whom 
lhe  could  not  more  effedually  difguft,  than  by 
marrying  a  prince  who  was  brother  to  the  cruel  and 
perfidious  Charles ;  that  her  mortal  enemies,  the 
catholics,  believing  that  lhe  had  ufurped  the  crown, 
and  was  legally  depofed  by  the  pope’s  1)1111  of  ex¬ 
communication,  wanted  only  a  head  to  condud 
their  enterprizes;  and  Hie  herfelf  was  ralhly  fop- 
plying  them  with  one,  by  giving  to  a  prince,  who, 
by  his  education,  was  zealoufly  attached  to  that 
communion,  an  intereft  in  the  kingdom :  that 
France  would  fupply  him  with  partizans,  dangerous 
to  a  people  long  unaccuftomed  to  war;  that  Is  the 
duke  was  of  a  reftlefs  turbulent  fpirit,  and  had  often 
violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother,  the  French 
king,  there  could  be  no  room  to  hope,  that  he  would 
pafiively  fubmit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in 
quality  of  a  hulband,  think  he  had  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand  :  that  the  plain  and  honourable  path  of  cul- 
■?  X  tivating 
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tivating  the  affections  of  her  people,  had,  hitherto, 
rendered  her  reign  fecure  and  happy ;  and  that  her 
own  prudence,  without  any  foreign  aid,  would  en¬ 
able  her  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  moff  ma¬ 
lignant  enemies.  Thefe,  and  other  reflections, 
equally  concluflve,  filled  the  queen  with  great  un- 
eafinefs,  and  fhe  paffed  feveral  nights  without  fleep. 
At  length  her  prudence  and  ambition  prevailing 
over  her  temporary  inclination,  fhe  fent  for  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  a  long  conteience  with  him 
in  private.  On  leaving  her,  he  expreffed  the  mofi 
violent  difguft,  threw  away  the  ring  file  had  given 
him,  and  curred  the  mutability  of  women.  He  foon 
after  went  over  to  his  government  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  when  loffng  the  confidence  of  the  States,  by 
attacking  their  liberties,  he  was  expelled  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  retiring  into  France,  there  died. 

The  diftraCted  ftate  of  the  French  monarchy  pre¬ 
vented  the  queen  from  feeling  the  effcCts  of  that 
refentment  fhe  had  reafon  to  dread;  and  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  now  directed  to  the  troubles  of  Scotland, 
which  ffill  raged  with  irrefiffible  fury.  The  death 
of  Morton,  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and 
that  of  James  Stuart,  now  earl  of  Arran,  alarmed 
the  reforming  preachers.  A  faff  was  appointed  to 
be  held  all  over  the  kingdom,  when  the  pulpits  re¬ 
founded  with  declamations  againft  the  king’s  coun- 
fellors  and  favourites.  A  confpiracy  was  formed 
for  feizing  the  perfon  of  James,  who  was  then  at 
lluthven,  a  feat  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Gowry. 
The  utmoft  fecrecy  was  obferved ;  and  the  council 
not  having  the  leaf!  intimation  of  their  deligns,  the 
attempt  fuc^teeded  without  any  oppofition.  The 
carls  of  Gowry  and  Mar,  the  lords  Lindefey  and 
Boyd,  the  mafters  Glamis  and  Oliphant,  the  ab¬ 
bots  of  Dumbfermline,  Plaifey,and  Cambufhenneth, 
were  the  principal  leaders  in  this  enterprize.  James 
wept  when  he  found  himfelf  deprived  of  his  liberty. 
“  No  matter  for  his  tears,*  (faid  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators)  better  that  boys  fhould  weep  than  bearded 
men  an  expreffion  which  James  never  forgave. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  acquiefc- 
ing  in  his  prefent  fate,  not  only  acknowledged  that 
the  affociators  had  done  him  an  acceptable  fervice, 
but  agreed  to  fummon  a  convention  of  the  ftates  to 
ratify  their  proceedings.  Though  the  ecclefiaffical 
ffate  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  civil  matters, 
yet  on  this  occafion  they  declared,  that  the  late 
event  was  agreeable  to  all  who  feared  God,  and 
deflred  to  preferve  the  profperity  of  the  realm. 
They  even  threatened  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to 
oppofethe  authority  of  the  confederated  lords  with 
the  moff  fevere  church  cenfures.  The  earl  of 
Lenox,  unwilling  to  excite  a  civil  war,  retired  into 
France,  where  he  foon  after  died.  The  earl  ot  Arran 
was  confined  a  prifoner  to  his  own  houfe;  and 
Elizabeth  fent  ambaffadors  to  compliment  the  cap¬ 
tive  king  upon  his  delivery  from  his  late  pernicious 
counfeliors. 

.  „  Ambaffadors  alfo  arrived  from 

A.  L.  1503.  prancej  to  enquire  into  the  king’s 

fituation,  to  make  profefflons  of  their  mailer  s 
friendfhip,  and  to  procure  an  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  James  and  his  mother.  This  laft  propofal 
gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  who  inveighed 
again!!  the  ambaffadors  in  their  pulpits,  and  exerted 
their  intereft  to  render  the  defign  abortive.  They 
were  fo  violent  in  their  declamations,  that  the  am¬ 
baffadors  were  publicly  affronted  in*  the  ffreets. 
James  had  no  power  to  reprefs  this  infolent  be¬ 
haviour  ;  and  the  ambaffadors,  finding  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  carry  on  any  negociation,  quitted  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  queen  of  Scots  hearing  of  her  fon’s  deten¬ 
tion,  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  a  more  pathetic 
ftraih  than  ufual,  in  which  (he  afked  only  the 
bleffing  of  liberty,  for  which  file  offered  to  facrifice 
her  crown,  .  and  every  other  right  fhe  poffeffed. 
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Elizabeth  was  affedted  with  Mary’s  fituation,  but 
from  political  motives  refolved  to  deny  her  requeft; 
though  the  unhappy  prifoner  was- even  difpofed  to 
live  in  England,  in  a  private  ftation,  with  fpine 
little  degree  of  reffraint.  In  the  mean  time,  James 
made  his  efcape  from  his  keepers,  and  flying  to 
St.  Andrews,  fummoned  his  friends  and  partizans 
to  attend  him.  4  he  confederated  lords,  perceiving 
that  all  oppofition  would  be  in  vain,  made  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  their  authority  :  fome  of  them 
accepted  a  pardon  ;  and  the  reff  took  fhelter  in 
Ireland  and  England.  The  earl  of  Arran  was  now 
recalled  to  court,  whofe  profligate  manners  and 
violent  conduct  foon  rendered  him  extremely  un¬ 
popular.  Though  the  earl  o!  Gowry  had  been  par¬ 
doned  for  his  late  attempt  on  the  king,  he  was 
thrown  into  priion,  tried  on  fome  new  accufations, 
condemned  and  executed.  Many  innocent  perfens 
fuffered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favourite. 

At  length  the  banifiied  noblemen,  ^ 
who  wereaffiffed  by  Elizabeth,  found 
the  time  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  their  effates 
and  authority.  They  made  the  atiempt,  and  were 
fuccefsful.  Arran  was  degraded  from  his  authority; 
deprived  of  the  eflate  and  title  he  had  ufurped, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  to  have  obtained 
that  tranquillity  which  had  been  fo  long  fought  for 
in  vain.  Thefe  revolutions  would  have  been  of  little 
confequence  to  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  fubjedts 
been  perfectly  united  :  but  the  zeal  of  the  catholics 
daily  threatened  her  with  dangerous  in  furred!  ions*. 
The  vigilance  of  her  minifters,  particularly  ot  Bur¬ 
leigh  and  Walfingham,  was  raifed  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  of  the  malcontents  ;  and  many  arts 
were  employed  in  detecting  confpiracies.  Henry 
Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  earL 
who  had  been  beheaded  fome  years  before,  and  Philip 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate 
duke  of  Norfolk,  fell  under  their  fufpicion  ;  and  the 
council  ordered  the  latter  to  be  confined  to  his  own 
houfe :  lord  Paget,  and  Charles  Arundel,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  treafonable  defigns  with  Francis 
Throgmorton,  withdrew  beyond  lea.  Throgmor¬ 
ton,  being  taken  into  cufiody,  confeffed,  that  a 
plan  had  been  laid  for  an  invafion  and  insurrection ; 
tor  which  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed ;  and 
this  confpiracy  having  been  promoted  by  Mendoza, 
the  Spamfh  arnbaffador,  he  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  kingdom.  As  many  of  thefe  conipiracies  were 
imputed  to  Mary’s  intrigues,  and  as  her  name  was 
employed  in  all  of  them,  the  council  concluded 
they  could  not  ufe  too  many  precautions  again!! 
the  reftlefs  activity  of  her  temper.  She  was  there¬ 
fore  removed  from  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  care ; 
for  though  that  nobleman  was  faithful  and  vigi¬ 
lant,  he  had  (hewn  great  indulgence  to  her,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  refpeCl  to  air  and  exercife;  and  (he 
was  committed  to  the  cufiody  of  Sir  Drue  Drury, 
and  Sir  Amias  Pauiet.  The  carl  of  Leiceffer,  and 
other  noblemen,  now  fet  on  foot  an  affociation ; 
and  the  queen  being  beloved  by  the  whole  nation, 
except  the  moff  bigotted  catholics,  people  ot  all 
ranks  flocked  to  fign  it.  This  affociation  was  to 
defend  the  queen,  to  revenge  her  death,  or  any  in¬ 
jury  committed  againft  her  perfon  ;  and  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  all  claimants,  in  whofe  behalf 
any  violence  fhould  be  offered  to  her  majefty. 
Mary  was  fenfible  thefe  tranfadtions  were  levelled 
againft  her,  and,  to  remove  all  fufpicion  from 
herfelf,  defired  leave  to  add  her  name  to  the  fub- 
feription. 

In  order  todifeourage  the  malcontents,  Elizabeth 
fummoned  a  new  parliament  on  the  twenty-third  of 
November,  in  which  the  affociation  v\as  confirmed, 
and  a  claufe  added,  empowering  the  queen  to 
name  commiffioncrs  for  the  trial  of  any  pretender 
to  the  crown,  who  fhould  attempt  or  imagine 
againft  her  any  invafion,  infurreCtion,  or  aliafii- 
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nation;  and  the  perfon  found  guilty. was  not  only 
excluded  from  all  claim  to  th'e  fucceffion,  but  was 
liable  to  be  punifhed  as  her  majefty  ihould  dired  : 
and  for  the  greater  fecurity,  in  cafe  of  the  queen’s 
violent  death,  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed 
to  govern  the  kingdom,  .and  to  revenge  her 
murder.  A  levere  law  was  alfo  enacted  againft 
jefuits  and  popifh  priefts,  ordering  them  to  depart 
the  kingdom  within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty  of 
rreafon ;  and  to  harbour  or  relieve  them  was  made 
felony.  This  parliament  alfo  prefented  a  petition  f 
to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  a  reformation  of  religion  ; 
in  which  they  ddired,  that  no  bifhop  might  exercife 
the, office  of  ordination,  without  the  concurrence 
of  fix  preffiyters  ;  that  no  clergyman  might  be 
inducted  into  any  benefice,  without  notice  being 
previouHy  given  to  the  pariffi,  that  they  might 
examine  whether  any  objedion  lay  to  his  life  or 
dodrine  :  but  the  molt  material  article  touched 
Upon  in  this  petition  was  the  ecclefiathcal  com- 
miffi-  ns  and  the  oath  exaded  by  that  court,  called  ' 
ex.  officio,  which  beingafubjed  of  great  importance, 
as  it  ffiews  the  power  of  the  churchmen,  and  then- 
arbitrary  proceedings  againft  the  diffenters  of  that 
time,  deferves  a  particular  explanation.  Parker, 
the  fir  ft  primate  after  Elizabeth’s  acceffion,  rigo- 
roully  exaded  a  conformity  to  the  eftablifhed 
worship,  by  punifhing  all  puritanical  clergymen, 
who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the  habits,  li¬ 
turgy,  or  ceremonies  of  the  church,  by  fines  or 
deprivation*  He  dying  in  i  $75,  was  fucceeded 
by  Grindall,  who  being  a  man  ot  great  moderation, 
could  not  be  brou  hi  to  execute  the  laws  againft 
non-conforming  clergy  men  ;  and,  for  tins  ofrence, 
the  queen,  by  an  order  of  the  ftar-chamber,  fe- 
queftered  him  from  his  archiepifcopal  fundion, 
and  confined  him  to  his  own  houfe.  He  dying  in 
1583,  the  queen  chofe  Whitgiir,  a  zealous  church¬ 
man,  who  having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
the  puritans  by  arguments,  was  refolved  to  en¬ 
lighten  their  underftandings  (an  abfolute  impofli- 
bility)  by  the  force  of  pcrfecution.  He  therefore 
informed  the  queen,  that  the  fpiritual  authority 
lodged  with  the  prelates  was  infignificant,  without 
the  (auction  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  being  no 
ecclcfiahical  commiffions  in  force,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  iffue  one  more  arbitrary  than  any  of 
the  former.  Influenced  by  his  pernicious  advice, 
flie  appointed  forty  commiffioncrs,  twelve  of  whom 
were  eccleliaftics,  and  three  commiffioncrs  made  a 
quorum.  Thefe  commiffioners  were  empowered 
to  vifit  and  reform  all  errors,  herefics,  and  fchifms; 
and  to  punifh  all  breaches  of  uniformity  in  the 
exercife  of  public  worfbip.  Their  proceedings 
were  contrary  to  ail  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
being  directed  to  make  enquiries,  not  only  by  the 
legal  methods  of  witnefifes  and  juries,  but  by  every 
other  means  they  couid  devife;  that  is,  by  torture, 
by  inquifition,  or  imprifonment.  Where  they 
found  reafon  of,  fufpicion,  they  might  adminifier 
an  oath  called  ex  officio ,  by  which  the  perfon  was 
bound  to  anfw'er  all  queftions,  and  might  be  obliged 
to  accufe  himfclf,  or  his  mod  intimate  friend. 
The  fines  they  levied  were  merely  diferetionary, 
and  frequently  occafioncd  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
fuppofed  offender.  The  imprifonment  to  which 
they  fentenced.  any  one  was  limited  by  no  other 
rule  but  their  own  pleafure.  The.y  affumed  a 
power  of  impofing  on  the  clergy  what  new  articles 
of  fubfcripnon  they  thought  proper.  Though 
every  other  fpiritual  court  had,  fince  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  been  fubjed  to  inhibitions  from  the  fupreme 
courts  of  law,  thefe  ecclcfiaftical  inquifitors  were 
freed  from  that  reftrainc,  and  liable  to  no  controul. 
The  more  to  enlarge  their  authority,  they  were 
empowered  to  punifh  all  incefts,  adulter-ies,  dif- 
orders  in  marriage,  fornication,  and  immorality, 
according  to  their  wifdom,  confidence,  and  difere- 
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tion.  In  fhort,  this  court  Was  a  real  inquifition, 
attended  with  all  the  feveriries  of  that  arbitrary 
tribunal  ;  and  being  deftrudive  of  all  laws,  its 
eredion  was,  by  many,  efieemed  a  mere  ufiirpation 
of  the  queen,  that  had  no  other  foundation  than  a 
claufeofa  ftatute  which  reftored  the  fupremacy  to 
the  crown,  and  authorifed  the  fovereign  to  appoint 
commiffioners  for  exercifing  that  prerogative.  The 
commons,  in  an  humble  petition  to  the  upper  houfe, 
had  mentioned  thefe  grievances  in  the  moft  fub- 
miffive  terms.  The  queen,  in  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  took  notice  of  their  prefumption,  and  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  would  no  longer  endure  this  ficence, 
but  would  guide  Iter  people  by  God’s  rule,  in  the 
juft  mean,  between  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  errors  of  modern  fedaries;  and  that,  as  the 
Romani fts  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  per¬ 
fon,  fo  the  other  innovating  enthuiiafts  wire  dan¬ 
gerous  to  all  monarchical  government ;  who,  under 
colour  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  prqfumcd 
to  exercife  a  right  of  private  judgment,  in  can- 
vaffing  the  fcriptures,  and  cenfunng  the  adions 
of  their  fovereign.  But,  notu  ithftanding  exertions 
of  royal  prerogative,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
Elizabeth  by  lords  and  commons,  the  puritans  were 
not  to  be  intim  dated.  Perfuaded  that  their  tenets 
were  undeniably  founded  on  feripture,  and  jealous 
of  the  liberty  of  confidence  in  matters  ot  faith, 
above  five  hundred  ecclefiaftics  of  that  perfuafion 
fubferibed  a  book  of  difeipline  conformable  to 
their  principles ;  and  the  force  of  laws  was  unable 
to  prevent  Prefbyterianifm  from  taking  root  in  the 
bofom  of  the  church  of  England.  During  this 
fi-ffion  of  parliament,  a  horrid  confpiracy  againft 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  light.  Wil¬ 
liam  Parry,  a  bigotted  catholic,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  th<?  queen’s  pardon  for  a  capital  offence, 
retired  into  Italy,  where  he  openly  profeffed  hts 
religion,  which  he  concealed  during  his  abode  i-n 
England.  Having  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Palmio,  a  jefuit,  he  too  readily  liftened  to  the 
deteftable  dodrine  of  that  order,  and  was  per- 
luaded  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  meri¬ 
torious  adion,  than  that  ot  taking  away  the  life 
of  his  fovereign  and  benefadrtfs.  Campeggio,  the 
pope’s  nuncio,  whom  Parry  confulted,  removed  all 
his  doubts,  and  approved  of  his  pious  undertaking. 
Parry  retired  to  Paris,  w  hence  he  propofed  to  pafs 
over  into  England,  in  order  to  execute  his  bloody 
defign.  Remorfe,  however,  daggered  hts  rcfolu- 
tion  :  it  is  not  Ibmetimes  even  in  the  power  of 
fanaticifm  to  filence  the  remonftrances  of  con¬ 
fidence.  His  foul  fhuddered  at  the  complicated 
horror  of  the  adion  he  was  going  to  commit. 
This  bigot  now  refolved  to  try,  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extremities,  whether  he  could  not  alle¬ 
viate  the  perfection  of  the  catholics.  Having 
found  means  of  being  introduced  to  the  queen,  he 
told  her  that  many  confpiracies  were  formed  againft 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her,  if  (he  had 
any  regard  for  her  life,  to  give  greater  indulgence 
to  the  Romans  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 
He  even  procured  a  feat  in  parliament  ;  but 
having  made  a  warm  fpeech  againft  the  rigorous 
laws  enaded  in  the  laft  feffion,  was  taken  into 
cuftody,  and  expelled  the  houfe.  Failing  in  thefe 
attempts,  his  refolution  was  confirmed,  which  he 
imparted  to  Nevil,  next  heir  to  the  Weftmoreland 
family,  who  inllantly  highly  approved  of  the  atro¬ 
cious  crime.  It  was  refolved  to  fhoot  the  queen, 
when  file  took  the  air  on  horfeback  :  but  while 
they  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  earl 
of  Weftmoreland  died  in  exile;  and  Nevil,  hoping 
to  recover  the  honours  and  eftates  of  that  noble 
family,  revealed  the  whole  confpiracy  to  the  queen’s  • 
minifters.  Upon  which,  Parry  being  caft  into 
prifon,  made  a  confeffion  of  his  guilt;  and  having 
received  fentence  of  death,  fuffered  the  punifhment 
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appointed  by  the  law  for  treafonable  practices. 
About  the  Tame  time  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burgun¬ 
dian,  undertook  and  executed  the  aflafli nation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  at  Delf,  as  that  prince  rofe  * 
(rom  table,  in  the  prefence  of  his  wife  and  fitter, 
by  [hooting  him,  with  a  piftol.  This  vile  affairm’ 
fatisfied  with  refpedt  to  the  retflitude  of  his  motives, 
which  led  him  thus  to  deftroy  the  leader  of  thofe  he 
deemed  heretics,  Ihewed  not  the  leaft  remorfe  for 
his  infernal  crime;  and  on  his  flefh  being  torn  off 
with  burning  pincers,  uttered  not  the  leaft  cry  or 
groan. 

A  D  icBi  This  me,ancholy  end  of  the 
protestor  of  religious  liberty  fpread 
a  general  confternation  through  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  people  regarded  the  prince  of  Orange  ! 
as  their  father,  and  where  the  prince  of  Parma  had  ! 
made  an  alarming  progrefs  in  re-eftabliftiing  the 
authority  of  Philip.  Being  thus  reduced  to  extre¬ 
mity,  the  States  offered  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country  to  Henry  III.  king  of  France.  But  the 
deplorable  condition  of  that  monarchy  obliged  the 
king  to  rejedt  fo  advantageous  an  offer,  Elizabeth 
peiceived  the  neceflity  of  aflifting  them  effectually. 
She,  therefore,  engaged  by  a  treaty  to  fuccour 
them  with  five  thoufand  infantry,  and  one  thoufand 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  a  general  whom  fhe 
fhould  appoint;  and  to  pay  thefe  troops  during  the 
uar,  on  condition  of  being  reimburfed  upon  a  re- 
enablifhment  of  peace.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that 
the  queen  fhould  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  Fluffingen, 
Rammikens,  and  the  Brille,  as  fecurity  ;  that°the 
Englifh  governors  fhould  have  no  jurifdidtion  over 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places;  that  the  towns 
fhould  be  reftored  on  the  payment  of  all  expences  ; 
that  the  Englifh  general,  and  two  other  perfons’ 
nominated  by  the  queen,  fhould  have  places  in 
the  affemblies  of  the  States  ;  and  that  neither  a 
peace  nor  truce  fhould  be  made  without  the  mutual 
confent  of  Elizabeth  and  the  confederates  j  that  in 
cafe  of  the  Englifh  fleet  being  fent  to  fea,  it  fhould 
be  joined  with  an  equal  number  of  fhips,  to  be 
commanded  by  the  Englifh  admiral  ;  and  laftly, 
that  the  harbours  of  both  countries  fhould  be  open 
to  the  fubjeds  of  each  nation.  The  earl  of 
Leicefter,  who  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Englifh  forces,  embarked  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  attended  by  a  fplendid  retinue,  com- 
pofed  of  the  young  earl  of  Effex  his  fonlin-law, 
the  lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  William  Ruflel’ 

Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir  Arthur  Baffet,  Sir  Walter 
Waller,  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton,  and  a  feled  company 
of  five  hundred  gentlemen.  He  was  met,  on  his 
arrival  at  Flufhing,  by  his  nephew,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  governor  of  that  place ;  and  every  town 
through  which  he  paffed  difeovered  every  demon- 
ftration  of  joy,  confidering  him  as  their  guardian 
angel,  their  deliverer  from  impending  ruin.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  on  finding  that  an  open  breach  with  the 
Spaniards  was  unavoidable,  refolved  to  attack  their 
fettlements  in  America ;  and  therefore  equipping  a 
fleet  of  twenty  fail,  fhe  fent  it  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He 
firft  took  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
i flands.  Then  failing  weftward,  he  reduced  Car- 
thagena  and  Sr.  Domingo.  In  his  return  through 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  he  burned  Sr.  Auguftine, 
and  St.  Helena  ;  then  touching  at  Virginia,  he  took 
on  board  the  fmall  remains  of  a  colony  which  had 
been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  at 
their  requeft  brought  them  to  England.  To  thefe 
people  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
tobacco,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 
Drake  returned  with  fuch  riches;  as  inflamed  the 
fpirits  of  the  Englifh  to  engage  in  future  enter- 
prizes,  and  their  ardour  was  increafed  by  accounts 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  thole  diftant 
countries,  Leicefter,  whofe  merit  wa£  not  equal  to 


the  favour  he  enjoyed  from  the  queen,  had  Iefs 
fuccefs  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  firft,  he  gained 
fome  advantages  over  the  Spaniards;  and  throwing 
fuccours  into  Grave,  enabled  that  town  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence  ;  btit  Van  Hermert  had  the 
cowardice  to  capitulate,  after  a  very  feeble  refift- 
ance,  for  which  he  fuffered  death  by  the  fentence 
of  a  court-martial.  Venlo  was  befieged  and  taken 
by  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  afterwards  inverted 
Rhimberg,  garrifoned  with  twelve  hundred  Englifh, 
when  Leicefter  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  prince 
from  that  place,  by  forming  other  enterprizes. 
He  laid  fiege  with  this  view  to  Zutphen,  which  tfle 
Spanifh  general  thought  fo  important  a  fortrefs, 
that  he  halted  to  its  relief,  and  made  the  marquis 
of  Guafto  advance  with  a  convoy,  which  he  was  to 
throw  into  the  place.  They  were  favoured  by  a 
fog;  but  accidentally  meeting  with  a  body  of 
Englifh  cavalry,  a  furious  adtion  enfued,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  and  the  marquis  of 
Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  reputation, 
was  flain.  The  purfuit  was  flopped  by  the  prince 
of  Parma’s  advancing  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanifh  army;  but  the  Englifh,  after  having 
exerted  all  their  valour,  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  the  lofs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  having  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  aeftion,  was  carried  off  by 
the  foldiers,  and  foon  after  died.  He  is  deferibed 
by  writers  of  that  age,  as  a  moft  perfedt  model  of 
an  accompli fhed  gentleman.  Sir  Philip’s  virtuous 
condudi,  heroic  valour,  elegant  erudition,  and 
polite  converfation,  had  rendered  him  the  orna¬ 
ment  and  delight  of  the  Englifh  court ;  and  as  his 
credit  with  the  queen,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
was  folely  employed  in  the  encouragement  of 
[  genius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity.  While  he  was  lying  in  the 
field,  mangled  with  the  wounds  he  had  received, 
and  almoft  fuffocated  with  third,  a  bottle  of  water 
was  offered  him ;  but  obferving  a  foldier  by  his 
fide  in  the  fame  fituation,  he  refigned  to  him  the 
valuable  acquifition,  with  this  generous  obferva- 
tion,  “  lhat  man’s  neceflities  are  ftill  greater  than 
mine.”  The  memory  of  Sidney’s  virtues  were 
celebrated  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  wrote  by  the 
king  of  Scots.  Ihe  States  were  highly  difpleafed 
with  Lcicefter’s  management  of  the  war,  nor  lefs 
with  his  arbitrary  and  imperious  condudt;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  /clicked  him  to  redrefs 
their  grievances;  yet  he  foon  after  returned  to 
England,  without  giving  them  the  leaft  fatis- 
fadtion. 

Philip’s  defigns  againft  the  perfon  , 
and  government  of  Elizabeth  becom-  A*  15°6* 
ing  more  apparent*  it  was  of  the  Jaft  importance 
for  her  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  lo  this  end,  fhe  difpatched  Wotton  as  her 
ambaffador  to  that  kingdom  ;  but,  notwithftanding 
her  having  given  him  private  inftrudtions,  with  re- 
fped  to  her  affairs,  ihe  informed  the  king,  that 
when  fhe  had  any  political  bufmefs  to  tranfact  with 
him,  flie  would  employ  another  minifter;  her  chief 
intention  in  fending  him  being  to  entertain  James 
with  his  wit,  and  that  he  might  partake  with  him 
in  his  pleafures.  Wotton  was  mafter  of  profound 
diflimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover  the  deepeft 
defigns  under  the  appearance  of  carelefs  gaiety. 
James  admitted  him  into  all  his  amufements ;  on 
which  the  ambaffador  foon  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  his  fecrets ;  and  had  the  more  authority  over  him 
in  ftate  tranfadlions,  as  he  did  not  feem  to  pay  the 
leaft  attention  or  regard  to  fuch  things;  while  the 
Scotch  minifters,  whoobferved  his  growing  intereft, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  his  friendfhip,  by  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  every  thing  they  knew  of  their  mafter. 

But  Wotton  employed  his  intrigues  to  more  dan¬ 
gerous  purpofes :  he  formed  a  confpiracy  for  feizing 
the  perfon  of  James,  and  delivering  him  into  the 

hands 
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hands  of  the  Englifh  queen.  This  treachery  was 
dffcovered,  and  Wotton  fled  into  England.  Though 
James  was  highly  exafpcrated,  he  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  difletnblc;  and  foon  after  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  for  the 
mutual  defence  of  their  dominions  and  ’religion, 
againft  the  open  combination  of  all  the  catholic 
powers  in  Europe.  By  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulutcd 
that  if  Elizabeth  was  invaded,  James  fhould  furnifh 
her  with  a  body  of  about  two  thoufand  horfe,  and 
five  thoufand  foot;  that  Elizabeth,  in  a  fimilar’cafe, 
fhould  fend  him  three  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix 
thoufand  foot  ;  that  the  charge  of  thefe  armies 
fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  power  who  demanded 
affiftance  ;  that  if  the  invafion  fhould  be  made  in 
England,  within  flatty  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Scot¬ 
land,  James  fnould  march  his  whole  force  to  the 
aid  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  the  prefent  league 
fhould  fuperfede  j\l!  former  alliances  of  either  ftace 
with  any  foreign  prince,  fo  far  as  religion  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  character,  principles,  and  pretentions  of 
Mary,  had  early  engaged  Elizabeth,  in  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  unfortunate  princefs,  to  confult  the 
didates'  of  policy  and  jealoufy,  rather  than  of 
friend  (hip  or  generofity;  ahd  her  reflraint,  refent- 
merst,  and  high  fpirit,  concurring  with  the  fuo-- 
geftions  of  the  mod  cruel  bigots,  at  laft  engaged 
Mary  in  defigns  which  terminated  in  herein. 
The  Englifh,  in  the  Eminary  at  Rheims,  were 
filled  with  the  greateft  animofity  agamfl  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  revered  the  bull  by  which  the  pope  had 
excommunicated  and  depofed  the  queen  ;  fome  of 
them  afferting  that  it  had  been  immediately  didated 
by  the  Holy  Choir,  and  that  whoever  loft  their 
lives  in  attempting  to  murder  her,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  enjoy  an  unfading  crown  of  martyrdom. 
By  thefe  dodrines,  John  Savage,  who  had  ferved 
fome  years  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  prince  of 
Parma,  was  inftigated  to  attempt  the  life  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  having  made  a  vow  to  perfevere  in  his 
deflgn,  was  Cent  to  England,  and  recommended 
to  the  confidence  of  the  mod  zealous  papifts. 
About  the  fame  time  John  Ballard,  a  prieft,  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  from  his  million  in  England  and 
Scotland;  and  having  obferyed  that  a"  fpirit  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion  prevailed  among  the  devotees 
of  thofe  countries,  formed  the  defign  "of  dethroning 
Elizabeth,  and  reftoring  the  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  by  force  of  arms.  This  enrerprize  feemed  to 
be  favoured  by  the  fituation  of  affairs  abroad  ;  for 
the  pope,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  duke  of  Guife, 
had  formed  the  refolution  of  making  fome  attempt 
again  ft  the  queen  ;  and  Ballard  was  warmly  en¬ 
couraged  by  Mendoza,  the  Spanifti  ambaffador  at 
Paris,  to  hope  for  fuccour  from  thofe  princes. 
But  Charles  Pager,  a  devoted  partizan  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  being  convinced  of  Elizabeth’s  prudence 
and  popularity,  fteadily  maintained  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  exped  any  fuccefs  from  the  invafion  of 
England  while  that  princefs  was  alive;  and  Ballard 
hence  concluded  the  neceffity  of  executing  the 
defign  formed  at  Rheims  :  he  therefore  came  to 
England  in  the  difguife  of  a  foldier,  affuming  the 
name  of  captain  Fortefcue,  and  endeavoured  to 
execute  at  once  the  projeds  of  an  affaffination,  an 
infurredion,  and  an  invafion.  He  firft  applied  to 
Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  and  polite  education,  who  was  fufceptible  of 
that  falfe  zeal,  which  impels  thofe  who  are  under 
its  influence  to  believe  every  thing  juftifiabic  in 
defence  of  the  catholic  religion.  Babington  en¬ 
gaged  m  the  confpiracy  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  who  agreed  that  a  feied  number  fhould  join 
Savage  in  the  execution  of  his  vow.  In  the  mean 
time  the  papifts,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  plot 
without  fufpicion,  publifhed  feveral  hypocritical 
writings,  in  which  they  profeffed  the  higheft  regard 
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for  the  perfon  and  government  of  Elizabeth  •  ad- 
> mom flied  the  people  of  their  perfuafion  not ’to 
engage  in  any  practices  againft  the  Rate,  but  to 
confine  themfclves  to  fuch  weapons  as  are  alone 
iavvEfiffor  Chriftians  to  ufe,  fuch  as  tears,  prayers 
and  fa  ft  mg.  But  the  watchful  eye  of  Walfingham 
uas  nor  to  be  deceived  :  he  Toon  obtained  hints  of 
the  con fp ira tors  defigns  ;  and  by  the  afiiftance  of 
one  Maud  a  man  of  impenetrable  drffimulatron, 
who  found  means  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the 
favour  of  Ballard,  the  minifter  was  regularly  in¬ 
formed  of  all  their  fchemes.  The  plan  being  com¬ 
pletely  fettled,  Babington  wrote  to  Mary,  inform- 
ing  her  of  all  that  had  paffed  between  him  and 
Ballard  ;  that  he  had  undertook,  with  the  afiiftance 
ot  one  hundred  gentlemen,  to  deliver  her  from  her 
confinement;  but  at  the  fame  time  irrfifted,  that 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  fo  dangerous  an  at¬ 
tempt  for  her  fervice  fhould  be  aflured  of  a  reward 
fuitable  to  their  merit.  This  letter  was  wrote  in 
the  uiual  cypher  which  had  paffed  between  him  and 
Mary  ;  and  was  fo  pleafing  to  her,  that  fhe  failed 
not  to  an  Ever  it  in  the  fame  cypher,  defiling  the 
comparators  to  be  extremely  cautious,  affuring  them 
file  highly  approved  of  the  defign,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  might  expedl  all  the  rewards  it  might 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  grant.  Babington  had 
employed  one  Gifford  to  communicate  his  defigns 
to  Mary,  who  immediately  applied  to  Walfing- 
ham,  that  by  his  intereft  he  might  fecrctly  carry 
on  a  correfpondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Wallingham  propofed  the  affair  to  Paulet,  who 
had  then  the  charge  of  Mary,  and  defired  him  to 
connive  at  Gifford’s  corrupting  one  of  his  fervants; 
but  Paulet  defil  ing  that  fome  other  expedient  might 
be  devifed,  Gifford  bribed  a  brewer,  who  fupplied 
the  family  with  ale,  to  convey  letters  to  the  captive 
q  iccn.  By  Paulet’s  contrivance,  the  letters  were 
thruft  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  and  anfwers 
returned  by  the  fame  conveyance.  Babington  and 
Ballard  being  at  firft  afraid  of  Gifford’s  fidelity, 
gave  him  only  b  ank  papers  folded  in  the  form  of 
letters ;  but  finding  by  the  anfwers  that  thefe  had 
been  faithfully  delivered,  they  laid  afide  their 
fciuples,  and  Babington  informed  Mary  of  the 
propofed  foreign  invafion;  the  plan  of  an  infur- 
rertion  at  home;  that  of  her  delivery;  and  one  for 
afiaffinating  the  ufurper,  by  fix  noble  gentlemen, 
as  he  caded  them.  All  the  letters,  containing  thefe 
and  other  particulars,  were  carried  to  Wallingham, 
who  was  (till  defirous  of  having  farther  information! 
With  this  intent,  he  added  to  one  of  Mary’s 
letters  delivered  to  him  by  Maud,  his  trufty  agent, 
a  poftfcripr,  in  the  fame  cypher,  requeftinc^ Ba¬ 
bington  to  fend  her  the  names  of  the  principal 
conspirators.  The  ftratagem  fucceeded  ;  and  the 
able  minifter  difeovered,  that  Savage,  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  Charles  Tilney,  a  man  of  family,  and 
one  of  Elizabeth’s  pensioners;  John  Charnock  a 
gentleman  of  Lancafhire ;  Edward  Abingdon, 
vvhofe  father  had  been  cofferer  to  Elizabeth;  Chid- 
cock  lichbourn,  a  gentleman  of  Southampton; 
and  one  Barnwell,  a  perfon  of  quality  in  Ireland  ; 
were  the  fix  engaged  by  oath  to  affaflinate  the 
queen.  The  vanity  of  Babington  furnifhed  Wal¬ 
fingham  with  another  means  of  detection.  He  had 
cauled  a  pi&ure  to  be  drawn,  in  which  he  himfelf 
was  reprefented  Handing  amidfi  the  fix  affaffins, 
with  a  motto,  importing,  that  they  were  all  em¬ 
barked  in  the  fame  dangerous  enterprize.  A  copy 
of  this  was  delivered  to  the  queen,  that,  upon 
eemg  them,  Ihe  might  be  upon  her  guard. 
Baoington  now  refolved  to  find  Ballard  into 
Fiance,  to  haften  the  foreign  fuccours  ;  and  to 
procure  a  licence,  applied  to  Walfingham,  pre¬ 
tending  great  zeal  for  the  queen’s  fervice,  and  his 
refolution  to  make  ufe  of  the  confidence  he  had 
gained  among  the  catholics,  in  detecting  their  con- 
4  Y  fpiracies. 
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fpiracies.  But  Ballard  being  feized  by  a  warrant 
from  the  fecretary  of  Hate’s  office,  all  the  con- 
fpirators  were  terrified,  and  fome  advifed  their  im¬ 
mediately  making  their  cfcape  ;  while  others  pro- 
pofed  the  inftant  affalfination  of  Elizabeth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  day  their  fears  fubfided  ;  for  Babing- 
ton  having  renewed  his  correfpondence  with  Wal- 
fingham,  that  fubtle  Hatefman  perfuaded  him  that 
the  apprehending  of  Ballard  proceeded  only  from 
the  ufual  diligence  of  informers.  Babington  was 
even  prevailed  upon  to  lodge  in  Wallingham’s 
houfe,  that  they  might  frequently  converfe  toge¬ 
ther;  but  obferving  that  he  was  watched  with  the 
moH  careful  affiduity  by  one  Scudamore,  he  began 
to  be  alarmed  for  his  fafety.  Soon  after,  as  they 
were  fitting  at  fupper,  Scudamore  received  a  note 
from  Wallingham,  ordering  him  to  watch  Babing¬ 
ton  more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and  Babington,  by 
Scudamore’s  inadvertency,  reading  the  note  over 
his  flioulder,  was  fufficiently  convinced  of  his 
danger.  He  rofe  haflily  from  the  table,  went  out 
of  the  room,  as  if  on  fome  hidden  occafion,  made 
the  bell  of  his  way  to  Wehminfter,  and  having 
acquainted  Charnock  and  fome  others  with  what 
he  had  difeovered,  they  withdrew  immediately  into 
the  woods,  where  they  concealed  themfelves  for  ten 
days;  but  were  at  lad  taken  near  Harrow  on  the 
Hill,  dreffed  like  countrymen,  and  brought  pri— 
foners  to  London.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September 
Babington  and  Ballard,  with  five  of  their  accom¬ 
plices,  were  arraigned  and  pleaded  guilty ;  and 
the  next  day  feven  more  of  the  confpirators  were 
convidted  on  evidence.  The  firlt  feven  fuffered  the 
fentence  pronounced  againll  traitors  in  its  utmoft 
rigour,  but  the  others  were  fuffered  to  hang  till 
they  were  dead.  They  all  behaved  with  great 
decency,  and  confeffed  their  forrow  for  that  part 
of  the  confpiracy  relative  to  the  murder  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

This  horrid  plot  having,  by  the  vigilance  of 
adminiHration,  been  fully  detedled,  and  rendered 
abortive,  meafures  were  taken  for  the  trial  and 
convidtion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  great  diffi¬ 
culties  occurred  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Scarce  a  precedent  in  the  hillory  of  man¬ 
kind  could  be  found  of  a  meafure  of  this  fort;  not 
one  in  the  annals  of  England.  Walfingham,  with 
the  majority  of  the  council,  infilled  upon  a  fair, 
open,  candid  trial  of  the  indifereet  captive.  Mary 
had  been  guarded  fo  ftridlly,  that  ihe  remained 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  her 
prejudice,  till  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  accolled  her  by 
Elizabeth’s  orders,  when  fhe  was  mounted  on  horfe- 
back  to  go  a  hunting ;  and  informed  her,  that 
all  her  accomplices  were  difeovered  and  feized. 
Mary  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her  former 
place  of  refidence,  but  was  conduced  from  one 
gentleman’s  houfe  to  another,  till  fhe  was  placed  in 
Fotheringav  callle  in  Northamptonfhire.  Her  two 
fecretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  were  apprehended;  all 
her  papers  were  feized,  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
council ;  alfo  many  letters  from  perfons  abroad,  and 
fome  from  Englilh  noblemen,  exprelfing  their  firm 
attachment  to  her  perfon  and  title.  The  queen 
took  no  notice  of  this  lalldifcovery;  but  the  perfons 
themfelves,  finding  their  correfpondence  detedled, 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  their  imprudence,  by  de¬ 
claring  themfelves  from  thenceforward  moft  inve¬ 
terate  enemies  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  council  to  try 
Mary,  not  by  the  common  laws  relative  to  treafon,' 
but  by  an  adt  of  parliament  that  had  been  paffed  in 
the  laft  feffion  againll  that  crime.  Accordingly 
the  queen  appointed  a  commiffion,  confiding  of 
forty  noblemen,  privy  counfellors,  and  judges,  who 
were  empowered  to  examine  and  pafs  fentence 
on  the  devoted  queen  of  Scots,  whom  they  fiiled 
daughter  and  heir  to  James  V.  late  king  of  Scot¬ 


land.  On  the  eleventh  of  Odlober,  the  com- 
miffioners  repaired  to  Fotheringay  cadlc.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  and  Sir  Edward  Baker  delivered 
to  the  queen  of  Scots  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  in¬ 
forming  her  of  the  commiffion,  and  her  approach¬ 
ing  trial.  Mary  read  the  letter  with  a  countenance 
more  becoming  her  dignity  than  her  fituation;  and 
told  them,  without  the  leall  emotion,  that  it  was 
very  furprifing  the  queen  fiiould  command  her  as  a 
fubjedt  to  fubmit  to  a  trial  and  examination  before 
perfons  of  a  rank  far  inferior  to  herfelf ;  that  Ihe 
would  fubmit  to  no  trial  that  had  a  tendency  to 
leffen  her  royal  rrufjelty,  or  the  dignity  of  her  fon  ; 
that  however  her  Ipirits  might  be  broken  by  mis¬ 
fortunes,  fhe  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  abject  ffate 
her  enemies  defired,  nor  would  fhe  ever  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  confent  to  her  own  degradation 
and  difhonour;  that  though  Ihe  had  long  lived  in 
England,  fhe  had  lived  in  captivity;  was  ignorant 
of  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  kingdom,  deftitute 
of  council,  and  could  not  conceive  who  could 
be  her  peers,  or  fit  in  judgment  on  a  fovereign 
princefs ;  that  Ihe  had  never  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  law?  of  England,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  fuppofed  to  have  (objected  herfelf  to  their  juris¬ 
diction  ;  that  if  in  her  own  perfon  every  rule  of 
juftice  Ihould  be  violated,  Ihe  lhould  find  her  re¬ 
venge  in  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world,  where 
her  innocence  would  triumph  on  a  theatre  infinitely 
larger  than  that  of  a  (ingle  kingdom.  This  fpirited 
anlwer  to  Elizabeth’s  letter  greatly  embarrafTed 
the  commiffioners,  who  deputed  lord  Burleigh, 
the  treafurer  Bromley,  the  chancellor,  and  Sir 
Chriltopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain,  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  relinquish  her  plea  with  regard  to  her 
royal  dignity,  and  to  fubmit  chearfully  to  a  trial, 
which  was  now  absolutely  not  to  be  avoided,  even 
though  fhe  might  refufe  to  appear  before  the  com- 
milfioners,  or  to  plead.  Various  arguments  were 
urged  on  this  occafion  ;  but  thofe  advanced  in  the 
following  fpeech,  delivered  by  vice-chamberlain 
Hatton,  made  the  Itrongeft  impreffion  on  the  queen 
of  Scots :  “  You  are,  madam,  faid  he,  accufed, 
but  not  condemned,  of  having  confpired  the  de- 
Hrudtion  of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.  You 
fay,  you  are  a  queen  ;  but  in  a  crime  of  this  nature, 
and  fuch  a  fituation  as  youths,  the  royal  dignity 
itfelf  is  not  fufficient,  by  either  the  civil  or  canon 
law,  or  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  exempt; 
you  from  judgment.  If  you  are  innocent,  you 
injure  your  reputation  by  avoiding  a  trial.  We 
have  heard  your  proteftations  of  innocence  ;  but 
queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwife,  and  is  heartily 
lorry  for  the  appearances  that  lie  againll  you.  She 
has  therefore  appointed  commiffioners,  honourable 
perfons,  prudent  and  upright  men,  to  examine  the 
merits  of  your  caule.  They  are  ready  to  hear  you 
with  equity,  and  even  with  indulgence,  and  will 
rejoice  if  you  can  clear  yourfelf  of  the  imputa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  thrown  upon  you.  Believe 
me,  madam,  the  queen  herfelf  will  rejoice  ;  for 
fhe  affirmed  to  me,  at  my  departure,  that  no  mis¬ 
fortune  had  ever  given  her  fo  much  uneafinefs,  as 
that  you  Ihould  be  fufpected  of  a  concurrence  in 
thefe  criminal  tranfadtions.  Laying  afxde,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fruitlefs  claim  of  your  privilege,  which 
can  now  avail  you  nothing,  truit  to  the  better 
defence  of  your  innocence;  make  that  appear  in 
open  trial,  and  leave  not  upon  your  memory  a  llain 
of  infamy,  which  mult  attend  your  obltinace  lilence 
on  this  occafion.”  Thefe  arguments  produced  the 
defired  effedt  :  Marv  gave  up  her  plea  of  royalty, 
and  agreed  to  appear  before  the  high  courr  of 
commiffioners.  The  trial  had  the  appearance  of 
great  folemnity.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
was  placed  a  chair  of  Hate  for  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  a  royal  canopy;  over  againll  it  ltood 
another  for  the^  queen  of  Scots;  by  the  walls,  on 
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both  Tides,  benches  were  placed  for  the  com- 
miffioners.  As  foon  as  the  court  was  opened,  the 
chancellor,  turning  to  Mary,  told  her,  '*  That  fhe 
was  accufed  of  confpiring  the  deffru<dion  of  the 
queen,  the  realm  of  England,  and  the  protellant 
religion;  and  that  they  were  commillloned  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  and  to 
hear  her  anfwer.”  Mary  replied,  “  That  fhe  came 
into  England  to  crave  the  afTiftance  which  had  been 
promifed  her  ;  that  fhe  was  a  queen,  and  not  a 
fiibjedl  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  if  (he  appeared 
before  them,  it  was  only  to  fecure  her  honour  and 
repuration.”  The  chancellor  denied  that  any 
afTiftance  had  been  promifed  her ;  and  declared, 
that  her  proteftation  was  in  vain  ;  for  fince  the  law, 
upon  which  the  accufation  was  founded,  allowed 
of  no  diflin&ion  in  the  perfon  of  the  tranfgreffor, 
it  could  not  be  admitted.  The  commiffioners, 
however,  accommodated  matters,  by  ordering  both 
her  proreflation  and  his  anfwer  to  be  recorded. 
They  then  touched  upon  other  faeffs  ;  but  as  they 
no  way  affeded  Mary’s  life,  fhe  took  no  pains  to 
confute  their  affertions.  The  grand  bufin.fs  was 
ro  prove  the  main  charge  of  the  impeachment. 
That  Marv  had  concurred  in  the  defign  of  affaffi- 
mting  Elizabeth.  To  prove  this  accufation,  copies 
of  the  intercepted  letters  between  her  and  Babing- 
ton,  in  which  were  expreffed,  in  the  clearefl  terms, 
her  approbatioii  of  the  murder,  were  produced; 
the  evidence  of  Nau  and  Curie,  her  two  fecre- 
taries,  who  without  being  put  to  the  torture 
readily  fwore,  that  fhe  received  thefe  letters  from 
Babington,  and  that  by  her  orders  they  had  written 
the  anfwcrs.  The  confefTion  of  Babington  corre- 
fponded  with  the  depofitions  of  her  fecretaries. 
"Mary  was  incapable  of  making  a  fatisfadory  de¬ 
fence  before  the  commilTToriers ;  her  reply  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  her  own  denial.  She  afferted,  that 
as  Nau  and  Curie  had  taken  an  oath  of  fecrecy 
and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence  ought  not  to  be 
credited;  and  that  if  her  fervants  had  received  any 
letters,  or  wrote  any  anfwers,  the  imputation  could 
not  aided  her.  She  added,  that  it  was  eafy  to 
forge  the  hand-writing  and  cypher  of  another. 
But  if  we  confidcr  the  enterprizing  charader  of 
Mary,  the  odious  treatment  fhe  had  received,  her 
hatred  to  Elizabeth  on  that  account,  and  the  then 
prevailing  eftablifhed  opinion  among  catholics, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  any  violence 
againfd  a  prince  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  we 
may  believe,  without  difficulty,  that  Mary  might 
be  an  accomplice  in  a  confpiracy,  in  the  fuccefs  of 
which  her  own  interefl  was  principally  concerned. 
To  fay,  that  her  two  fecretaries  held  a  correfpon- 
dencc  with  Babington,  wherein  (Tie  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  ;  or  that  they  fhould  betray  their  mifdrefs, 
without  fo  much  as  having  been  fufpeded  them- 
felves ;  or  that  Walfingham,  a  minifler  of  find 
integrity,  if  ever  there  was  one,  had  forged  the 
letters,  would  be  to  dart  the  molt  indcfenfible  im¬ 
probabilities.  In  truth,  the  only  circumftance  in 
Mary’s  defence,  which  to  us  appears  worthy  of 
notice,  was  her  requiring  that  Nau  and  Curie 
fhould  be  confronted  with  her,  affirming,  that  they 
would  nor,  to  her  face,  perfifl  in  their  alfertions. 
However  agreeable  this  demand  was  to  natural 
juflice,  it  was  obferved  to  her  that  in  cafes  of 
high  treafon,  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England 
did  not  admit  of  confronting  evidences  with  the 
prifoner,  and  that  the  judges  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  grant  fuch  an  indulgence.  The  com-  j 
iniffioners  having  fin  idled  the  trial,  they  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  adjourned  from  Fotherin-  | 
gay  caflle  to  the  liar  chamber  at  London  ;  where,  j 
having  taken  the  oaths  of  Mary’s  two  fecretaries,  j 
who  voluntarily,  without  hope  of  reward,  fwore  to  j 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters  before  produced,  j 
they  pronounced  fentence  of  death  upon  the  queen 
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of  Scots,  and  this  fentence  they  confirmed  under 
their  hands  and  feals.  The  fame  day  they  pub- 
liflied  a  declaration,  that  this  fentence  did  not 
derogate  from  the  title  and  honours  of  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  but  that  he  was  in  the  fame 
place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  this  fentence  had 
never  been  pronounced.  Elizabeth  had  now  fuffi- 
ciently  hurfibled  her  hatred  rival;  but  (he  was  too 
politic  to  exprefs  her  joy  on  this  folcrnn  occafion, 
knowing  that  her  conduct,  in  this  infiance,  would 
be  reprefented  in  the  mod  invidious  colours  by 
Mary’s  numerous  partizans ;  that  fhe  fhould 
be  reproached  by  foreign  princes,  and  perhaps 
by  pollerity,  as  having  violated  the  rights  of 
hofpitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal  majefty. 
She  therefore  affeded  to  be  deeply  interefied 
in  the  fate  of  her  unfortunate  relation  ;  declar¬ 
ing,  that  however  injurious  her  defigns  might 
be  to  herfelf,  (he  was  willing  to  bury  them  for  ever 
in  the  gulph  of  oblivion  ;  and  that  the  fafety  of  her 
people  alone,  which  was  nearly  interefied  in  the  fate 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  induced  her  to  with-hold 
a  pardon.  She  now  fummoned  a  parliament  ;  that 
while  fhe  indulged  the  mod  implacable  hatred,  (Tie 
might  appear  to  be  guided  by  the  voices  of  her 
fubjeds ;  well  knowing,  that  (he  fhould  not  want 
the  inofi  earned  folicitations  from  that  affembly,  to 
confenr  to  a  meafure  fo  agreeable  to  her  fecret  in¬ 
clinations.  Both  houfes  unanimoufiy  ratified  the 
fentence  againfi  Mary,  and  voted  an  addrefs  to 
Elizabeth,  to  obtain  her  confent  ro  its  publication 
and  execution.  In  her  anfwer,  (lie  mentioned  the 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  continually  expofed, 
and  her  willingnefs  to  die,  did  (he  not  forefee  the 
calamities  her  death  would  produce  ;  fhe  mentioned 
the  clemency  of  her  temper,  and  her  violent  reluc¬ 
tance  to  proceed  to  extremities  againfi  her  unhappy 
kinfwoman ;  (he  maintained  that  the  late  law  by 
which  Mary  was  tried,  was  folely  intended  to  give 
her  warning,  not  to  engage  in  attempts,  that  might 
expofe  her  to  the  penalties  of  her  prefent  fituation  ; 
and  begged  them  to  think  again,  whether  it  was 
|  poffible  to  find  any  expedient  for  fecuring  the  public 
tranquillity,  befides  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  In  obedience  to  her  command,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  again  took  the  affair  under  conlideration; 
but  finding  no  other  expediment,  they  repeated  their 
folicitations  and  intreaties;  and  even  remonfirated, 
that  mercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  to 
them  ;  and  affirmed,  it  would  be  injuftice  to  deny 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  any  individual,  much 
more  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  now  unani- 
moufly  fuing  for  the  pledge  of  her  parental  care  and 
tendernefs.  In  anfwer  to  this  fccond  addrefs,  the 
queen  complained  of  her  unfortunate  fituation ; 
expreffed  the  uneafinefs  their  importunity  gave  her; 
renewed  her  profeffions  of  affeclion  to  her  people, 
and  difmiffed  the  committee  of  parliament  in  great 
uncertainty  with  refpedt  to  her  final  refolution.  She 
however  complied  with  their  requeft,  in  publiffiing 
the  fentence  againfi  Mary  by  proclamation  ;  and 
this  appeared  to  be  attended  with  the  hearty  re¬ 
joicings  of  the  people.  Lords  Buckhurfi  and  }3eale 
were  fent  to  inform  Mary  of  the  ratification  of  her 
fentence  by  the  parliament,  and  that  affembly’s 
earned  applications  for  its  execution,  from  their 
apprehenfions,  that  their  religion  could  never, 
while  fhe  was  alive,  be  firmly  fettled  and  fecured. 
Mary  laying  hold  of  this  lafi  circumftance,  infilled, 
that  as  her  death  was  demanded  by  the  proteftants, 

I  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  faith,  fhe  was  a  martyr 
to  her  religion,  and  entitled  to  all  the  merits  at¬ 
tending  that  glorious  charadler.  “  I  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  (laid  file,  finding)  that  the  queen,  my  lifter, 
has  contented  to  my  death:  but  if  her  will  be  fuch, 
that  death,  which  will  put  an  end  to  my  fuffer ings, 
cannot  be  unwelcome  to  me:  and  I  think  that  foul 
unworthy  cf  celeftial  happinefs,  that  fhould  fhrink 
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in  palling  through  the  gloomy  valley  of  the  fhadovv 
of  death.”  Paulet,  her  keeper,  who  had  received 
orders  to  take  down  her  canopy,  and  no  longer  to 
ferve  her  with  the  refpetfl  due  to  fovereign  princes, 
told  her,  that  (lie  was  now  to  be  confidered  as  a 
dead  perfon,  and  unworthy  of  any  dignity.  To 
this  flic  replied,  that  fhe  had  received  her  royal  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  could 
not  be  deprived  of  it  bv  any  earthly  power ;  but 
this  plea  of  divine  right  did  not  exempt  her  from 
very  fevere  treatment.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
foreign  powers,  to  prevent  the  execution  ot  the 
fentence  pronounced  againtt  Mary.  The  ambaflk- 
dors  of  France  and  Scotland  were  vehement  in  their 
remonftrances,  which  had  no  weight  with  Elizabeth, 
who  (fill  perfifted  in  her  former  refolution.  Her 
miniflers  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  every  argument  that 
had  a  tendency  to  make  her  hefitate.  We  need  not 
be  furprized  at  this  if  we  coniider  the  iituation  or 
England  at  that  critical  juncture.  No  fucceflor  to 
the  crowui  was  declared  ;  the  heir  bv  biood,  to 
•  whom  the  people  were  mod  likely  to  adhere,  was, 
by  education,  an 'enemy  to  the  national  religion; 
and,  from  multiplied  injuries,  an  implacable  enemy 
to  the  mimtters  and  principal  nobility.  H  nee 
their  perfonal  fafety,  as  well  as  the  lecurity  ol  the 
government,  feemed  to  depend  folely  on  the  queen’s 
fife,  who  was  now  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  and 
perpetually  expofed  to  the  danger  of  aifa  dinar  ion. 
No  wonder  then,  that  Elizabeth’s  wife  counfelffirs, 
who  knew'  themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  endeavoured  to  putti  every  meafure  to  ex¬ 
tremity,  in  order  to  prevent  her  ever  mounting  che 
throne  of  England.  The  captive  princefs  fupported 
hcrfelf  with  Inch  placid  dignity  as  does  honour  to 
her  memory.  She  wrote  a  very  pathetic  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  requefting,  that  after  the  fatal  fentence 
fhculd  be  executed,  her  body  might  be  lent  to 
France,  there  to  be  interred  near  the  facred  relics  of 
her  mother,  and  accompanied  to  the  grave  with 
thofe  rites  and  cercmonits  which  her  religion  re¬ 
quired  :  that  the  execution  of  her  fentence  noghr  be 
in  public  in  the  fight  of  all  the  world  :  and  thpt  Her 
fervants,  after  they  had  done  her  the  lad  offices, 
and  been  witnedls  of  her  perfeverance  in  the  faith, 
and  of  her  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  heaven,  might 
be  fu ftered  to  depart  without  moledation,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  legacies  bequeathed  them  by  their  dying 
mi  ft  refs.  Elizabeth  forefaw  the '  inconveniencies 
that  would  arife  from  granting  feme  of  thefe  re- 
queds,  and  being  unwilling  to  give  Mary,  in  her 
prefent  fituation,  a  refufal,  fent  no  anfwer  to  this 
letter. 

A  D  r-87  Rumours  were  now  fpread  of  inva- 
■  *  dons,  infurredions,  and  confpiracies. 

TJie  people  were  terrified,  and  the  death  of  Mary 
was  confidered  as  necefTary  to  redore  the  tranquillity 
of  the  nation.  Elizabeth  was  obferved  frequently 
to  fu  alone,  penfive  and  lilent;  and  fometimes  to 
utter  half  fentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and 
didrefs  to  which  fhe  was  reduced;  But  having 
taken  her  final  refolution,  fhe  fent  for  fecretaiy  Da- 
vifen,  and  ordered  him  privately  to  draw  up  a  war¬ 
rant  for  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
which,  fhe  afterwards  faid,  file  intended  to  keep  by 
her,  and  put  in  force,  in  cafe  any  attempt  ifliouid  be 
made  for  the  delivery  of  that  princefs.  This  warrant 
die  figned,  and  then  ordered  Davifon  to  carry  it  to 
the  chancellor,  that  he  might  affix  the  great  feal  to 
it.  1  he  next  day  fhe  fent  Killigrew  to  Davifon, 
with  orders  to  forbear  executing  her  former  com! 
mands.  Davifon  came  immediately  to  court,  and 
informed  the  queen,  that  the  warrant  had  already 
palled  the  feals.  She  feemed  offended,  and  blamed 
him  for  his  precipitation.  Davifon,  upon  this,  was 
greatly  perplexed,  and  informed  the  council  of 
what  had  paffed.  They  periuaded  him  to  fend  away 
the  warrant,  and  promifed,  if  the  queen  fhould  be 
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|  difpleafed,  to  juftify  his  condudl,  and  take  the 
whole  blame  on  themfelves.  From  fome  letters 
publifhed  by  Strype,  it  appears,  that  Elizabeth  had 
not  exprefly  informed  any  of  her  minifters,  not 
even  Burleigh  himfelf,  that  fhe  intended  to  have 
the  warrant  fent  at  this  time  for  Mary’s  execution. 
The  fecretary,  however,  complied  with  their  ad¬ 
vice,  and  Beale  was  difpatched  with  the  warrant, 
addreffed  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury,  Kent,  Derby, 
and  Cumberland,  and  commanded  them  to  fee  it 
executed.  * 

On  the  feyenth  of  February,  the  earls  of  Shrewf¬ 
bury  and  Kent  reached  Fotheringay  caftle,  and  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  Mary,  informed  her  of  their 
commiflion;  adding,  that  fhe  muff  prepare  for  death 
by  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  She  re¬ 
ceived  the  fummons  with  great  calmnefs.  She 
feemed  furprized  that  fhe  was  to  die  fo  foon,  but 
not  terrified,  and  her  looks,  words,  and  geflures 
were  full  of  chearful  refignation.  She  defired  to 
have  a  conference  with  her  almoner,  confeflor,  and 
Andrew  Melvil,  the  matter  of  her  houfhold  ;  but 
fhe  was  told  they  could  not  comply  u'ith  that  part 
of  her  requeft  which  had  refpeft  to  her  confeflor. 
Ihey,  however,  recommended  to  her  Dr.  Fletcher, 
dean  of  Peterborough,  who  would  very  readily 
a.ffitt  her  in  making  preparations  for  eternity.  She 
replied,  his  afiittance  was  not  necefTary  ;  and  as  they 
had  thought  proper  to  deny  a  requett  for  which  the 
di effates  of  humanity  fo  ftrongly  pleaded,  fhe  would 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  defed:  by  her  own  prayers. 
The  earls  had  no  fanner  left  her,  than  fhe  ordered 
that  fupper  might  foon  be  ready,  that  after  it,  fhe 
might  have  the  more  leifure  to  finifh  the  few  affairs 
fhe  had  to  do  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  for  her 
paflage  to  the  next.  She  flipped  fparingly,  as  was 
ufua!  with  her,  and  with  her  wonted  chearfulnefs. 
Her  domeftics  being  overwhelmed  with  afflidion, 
fhe  drove  to  comfort  them  ;  and  turning  to  Burgoin 
her  phyfician,  afked  him,  if  he  did  not  obferve  the 
invincible  force  of  truth?  adding,  “  they  pretend 
that  {  mutt  die,  becaufe  I  confpired  againft  the  life 
of  their  queen  ;  but  the  earl  of  Kent  owned,  that 
the  only  caufe  of  my  death,  is  the  apprehenfions 
my  life  gives  them  for  their  religion.  My  con- 
fhney  in  the  faith  is  my  real  crime;  the  reft  is 
only  a  colour,  invented  by  interefted  and  defign- 
mg  men.”  When  fupper  was  ended,  fhe  ordered 
her  fervants  into  her  prefence ;  and  drinking  to 
[hem,  they  all,  in  order,  pledged  her  on  their  knees, 
Egging  pardon  for  every  part  negled  of  duty* 
Sne  in  return,  afked  their  pardon  for  her  offences 
towards  them;  and  this  exchange  of  mutual  for- 
givenefs  was  attended  with  a  plentiful  flood  of 
tears.  Mary  now  perufed  her  will,  in  which  fhe 
had  given  them  legacies;  and  calling  for  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and  jewels,  wrote  down 
the  names  of  thofe  to  whom  fhe  bequeathed  each 
article,  and  to  fome  fhe  diftributed  money  with 
her  own  hands.  She  alfo  wrote  letters  of  recom-' 
mendation  for  her  fervants  to  the  French  kino-, 
and  to  her  coufin  the  duke  of  Guife,  whom  fhe 
made  her  chief  executor.  She  went  to  bed  at  her 
ufual  time;  where  having  flept  fome  hours,  fhe 
arofc,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
piayer.  As  fhe  had  forefeen  the  difficulty  of 
exerciiing  the  rites  of  her  religion,  flie  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  confederated  wafer  from  pope  Pius,  and 
had  referved  it  for  this  laft  period  of  her  life. 
When  it  began  to  grow  light,  flie  drefl’ed  herfelf 
in  the  only  rich  habit  fhe  had  referved  for  herfelf, 
which  was  of  filk  and  velvet,  telling  her  maids, 
that  fhe  would  willingly  have  left  them  this  dreft* 
rather  than  the  plain  one  fhe  u'ore  the  day  before] 
but  it  was  necefTary  for  her  to  appear  in  a  decent 
habit  at  the  enfuing  folemnity.  Soon  after,  the 
fhcriffof  the  county,  entering  her  room,  told  her, 
that  the  hour  was  come  for  his  attending  her  to 
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the  place  of  executiori  j  td  which  (ummons,  with 
a  corripofed  countenance,  (he  anfwcred,  (he  was 
ready.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a  vail,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  ground,  her  beads  hung  at  her 
girdle,  and  (he  held  a  crucifix  in  her  hand. 
Having  an  infirmity  in  her  limbs,  (lie  leaned 
on  two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  guards,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fheriff  with  a  compofed  countenance. 
When  palling  through  a  hall  adjoining  to  her 
chamber,  (he  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Kent  and 
Shrewfbury,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir  Drue  Drury, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  diftindtiort,  among, 
whom  was  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  her  fteward,  who 
threw'  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and,  wringing  his 
hands,  uttered  the  mod  bitter  lamentations. 
She  endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  and  reclining 
herfelf,  with  her  cheeks  bedeWed  with  tears,  killed 
him,  faying,  “  Good  Melvil,  farewel  •  once  again 
farewel,  good  Melvil  ;  give  the  afliftance  of  your 
prayers:  you  will  foort  behold  the  forrows  of  your 
queen  and  miftrefs  at  an  end.’’  Then  turning  to 
the  noblemen,  (he  defired  that  her  fervants  might 
be  permitted  to  attend  their  miftrefs  in  her  laft 
moments.  This  was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of 
Kent,  who  told  her,  that  they  would  be  apt,  by 
their  cries  and  lamentations,  to  difturb  both  her- 
JTelf  and  the  fpedtators.  Touched  with  his  cruelty, 
(he  very  earneftly  renewed  her  application,  faying, 
“  I  am  coufin  to  your  queen:  I  am  defeended  from 
the  blood- royal  of  Henry  VII.  I  have  been  queen 
of  France  by  marriage:  I  am  an  anointed  queen 
of  Scotland:  can  you,  will  you  deny  me  this 
fmall  indulgence  ?”  The  commiflioners,  conclud¬ 
ing  a  perfifting  in  a  denial  would  appear  invidious, 
after  a  little  confultation,  agreed  that  (he  might 
take  a  few  of  her  fervants  with  her;  and  (he 
made  choice  of  four  men,  and  two  maid  fer¬ 
vants.  Mary,  this  devoted  vidtim  of  (late  policy, 
now  entered  the  hall,  where  ftood  a  fcaffold  co¬ 
vered  with  black,  two  executioners,  and  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  death,  which  (lie  beheld  with  unlhaken 
fortitude.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  fpedtators, 
•who  gazed  on  this  (hadow  of  royal  dignity  with 
a  folemn,  filent  aftonifhment;  and  feemed  greatly 
moved  with  the  recollection  of  the  furprifing 
train  of  her  misfortunes,  her  inflexible  conftancy, 
her  amiable  accompliftiments,  and  the  gleaming 
remains  of  beauty,  faded  by  years,  and  furrowed 
with  affliction.  Here  the  warrant  of  her  execu¬ 
tion  was  read,  which  (he  heard  with  filent  uncon¬ 
cern,  The  dean  of  Peterborough  then  ftepped 
forward ;  and,  though  (he  frequently  told  him 
that  he  had  no  need  to  concern  himfelf  about 
her;  that  (lie  was  fettled  in  the  belief  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  faith  ;  and  that  (he  meant  to  lay  down  her  life 
in  its  defence ;  yet  ftill  he  perlifted  in  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  ;  and,  under  the  vail  of  pious  inftruCtions, 
uttered  the  moft  cruel  expreffions.  During  his 
difeourfe,  the  queen  could  not  forbear  betray¬ 
ing  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  him.  The 
dean  bid  her  change  her  religion ;  repent  of  her 
former  wickednefs;  and  fettle  her  faith  upon  this 
ground,  that  in  Chrift  Jefus  alone  (he  could  hope 
to  be  faved.  She  anfwered,  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  again  and  again,  “  Do  not  trouble  your- 
felf  any  more  about  the  matter;  I  was  born  in 
this  religion;  I  have  lived  in  this  religion;  and  in 
tins  religion  I  am  refolded  to  die.”  Shrevvfbury 
and  Kent,  perceiving  that  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to 
trouble  her  any  farther  with  religious  difputes,  or¬ 
dered  the  dean  to  defiff  from  his  unfeafonable  ex¬ 
hortations,  and  to  pray  for  her  converlion.  While 
the  dean  was  engaged  in  prayer,  fhe  employed  her- 
IV  tin  her  private  devotions  from  the  office  of  the 
Virgin  ;  and  when  he  had  finilhed,  uttered  aloud 
feme  petitions  in  Englilh  for  the  afflicted 
church,  for  herfelf,  her  fon,  and  for  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  ihe  earl  of  Kent,  obferving  that  dur- 
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ing  her  devotions  (he  made  frequent  ufe  of  the  cru¬ 
cifix,  reproved  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  po- 
pifh  trumpery,  as  he  termed  it;  and  exhorted  her 
to  have  Chrift  in  her  heart,  and  not  in  her  hand  ; 
to  which  (he  mildly  replied,  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  td  hold  fueh  an  dbjeCt  in  her  hand,  w  ithout 
feeling  her  heart  touched  with  fame  compunc¬ 
tion.  Her  private  devotions  finilhed,  (he  began, 
with  the  aftiftance  of  her  women,  to  difrobe  her¬ 
felf;  and  the  executioner  alfd  lending  a  hand,  (he 
fmiled,  and  faid,  (he  w  as  not  accuftomed  to  undrefs 
herfelf  before  fo  large  a  company,  nor  to  be  ferved 
by  fuch  valets;  on  which  her  fervartts  burft  into 
tears  and  lamentations.  She  laid  her  finger 
upon  her  lips,  reminding  them  of  her  having 
engaged  for  their  difereet  behaviour •  gave  them 
her  bleffing;  and  requefted  their  prayers.  When 
prepared  for  the  block,  one  of  her  maids,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  fhe  had  received,  covered  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief.  This  done,  Mary  laid 
herfelf  down,  without  the  leaft  fign  of  fear  or 
trepidation,  aiid  the  executioner  fevered  her  head 
from  her  body  at  two  ftrokes.  When  he  held  it 
up  to  the  fpe&ators,  the  dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  exclaimed,  “  So  pefilh  all  queen  Elizabeth’s 
enemies ;  and  the  earl  of  Kent  w'as  the  only 
perfon  who  replied,  •«  Amen.”  Thus  died 
Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  on  the  eighth 
of  February,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  England. 
She  was  a  princefs  of  moft  attracting  beauty 
and  addrefs,  uncommon  underftanding,  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  fuch  qualities,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  as  rendered  her  the  moft  lovely  of  wo¬ 
men.  But  her  connections  with  the  profligate 
Bothwell,  joined  to  the  effeCts  of  pamon  and 
blind  bigotry,  betrayed  her  into  actions  which  hu¬ 
manity  herfelf  may  alleviate,  but  cannot  excufe: 
and  afford  us  a  ftriking  inffance  of  the  frailty,  weak- 
nefs,  inconffancy,  and  depravity  of  human  nature; 
and  from  this  exemplary  puniftiment,  which,  fooner 
or  later,  will  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  cri¬ 
minal  indulgences,  whatever  fources  they  may 
fpring  from,  let  him  who  ftandeth  firm  on  the 
conceit  of  his  owa  virtue,  who  can  thank  God 
that  he  is  not  as  others,  “  take  heed  left  he 
falleth.”  The  body  was  embalmed,  enclofed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  and  interred  in  the,  cathedral  of 
Peterborough,  from  whence  her  fon  James  af¬ 
terwards  removed  it  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
J II. 

Elizabeth  no  fooner  heard  of  Mary’s  execution, 
than  (he  appeared  to  be  (truck  with  the  utmoff 
furprize,  indignation,  and  extravagant  forrow;  her 
countenance  changed  ;  her  fpeech  failing  her,  (he 
ftood  like  a  ftatue,  for  a  long  time,  in  filent  affoniflj- 
ment.  None  of  her  minifters  or  counfellors  dared 
to  approach  her ;  or,  if  any  were  fo  ra(h,  (he 
chafed  them  from  her  with  the  moft  violent  ex¬ 
preffions  of  rage  and  refentment,  faying,  that  they 
all  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime,  in  putting  to  death  her  dear  fifter  and  kinf- 
woman,  contrary  to  her  fixed  purpofe  and  inten¬ 
tion,  of  which  they  were  fufficiently  apprized. 
She  openly  declared,  that  the  execution  had  been 
done  without  her  knowledge.  She  wrote  a  very 
pathetic  letter  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  calling 
heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs,  that  her  intention  was 
to  have  fpared  the  blood  of  Mary*  She  com¬ 
mitted  Davifon  to  prifon,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  in  the  ftar-chamber  for  his  offence,  where  he 
expreffed  his  repentance,  and  throwing  himfelf  upon 
the  queen’s  mercy,  w'as  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  remain  in  pri¬ 
fon  during  the  queen’s  pleafure.  The  fine, 
though  it  reduced  him  to  beggary,  was  rigoroufly 
levied,  and  he  remained  a  long  time  in  cuftody. 
All  the  favour  the  queen  would  grant  him,  was 
4  Z  fending 
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fending  him,  from  time  to  time,  fmall  fupplies  to 
keep  him  from  perifhing.  Yet  notwithftanding 
this  feverity,  and  the  apparent  reluctance  Elizabeth 
fhewed  again!!  confenting  to  the  execution  of 
Mary,  and  the  grief  !he  expreffed  afterwards,  if 
any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  apology  which 
Davifon  is  faid  to  have  fent  to  fecretary  Walfing- 
ham,  and  two  letters  inferted  by  Mackenzie  in  his 
life  of  queen  Mary,  Elizabeth  may  be  charged  with 
great  diffimulation :  for  though  the  warrant  for 
the  queen  of  Scots  execution  was  fent  away  with¬ 
out  the  queen’s  knowledge,  it  appears  by  thefe 
letters,  that  fhe  would  have  been  glad,  if  Mary 
had  died  by  any  other  means.  Bur,  if  the  grief 
of  Elizabeth  was  counterfeited,  that  of  the  king 
of  Scotland  was  real.  He  gave  way  to  the  mo!! 
violent  complaints,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
wildeft  refolutions.  He  refufed  to  admit  Cary,  who 
brought  the  letter  of  Elizabeth,  into  his  prefence. 
He  recalled  his  ambaflador  from  the  Englifh 
court ;  war  and  vengeance  feemed  to  have  taken 
poffeffion  of  his  foul.  When  the  court  went  into 
mourning,  lord  Sinclair  appeared  in  a  fuit  of  ar¬ 
mour,  and  (aid,  his  d refs  only  was  proper  mourn¬ 
ing  tor  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Elizabeth  was 
alarmed  at  thefe  warlike  appearances  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  fir!!  hear  of  paffion  was  abated,  fhe  had  re- 
courfe  to  conciliating  meafures.  W alfingham  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  James,  in  which  he  intimated  the 
danger  Scotland  would  be  expofed  to  in  a  war 
with  England:  but  James  was  diffuaded  from 
commencing  hoftilities,  chiefly  by  lord  Hunfdon, 
the  Ertglifh  ambaffador,  a  nobleman  whom  he 
particularly  efteemed,  and  by  whom  a  good  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  queen  was  gradually  le¬ 
ttered. 


Thus  Elizabeth,  with  her  ufual  policy,  having 
diffipated  the  northern  florm  that  threatened  to 
difeharge  its  fury  on  England,  fhe  w'as  more  at  lei- 
fure  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Spantfh  mo¬ 
narch,  who  had  (or  (ome  time  been  very  intent 
on  making  warlike  preparations.  A  prodigious 
number  of  fhips  were  equipping  in  his  ports;  and 
though  he  had  yet  not  declared  war,  the  queen 
was  not  deceived  in  his  intentions.  But  the  navy 
of  England  was  able  todifpute  the  prize  of  vieftory 
with  Philip,  fovereign  of  the  new  world.  Drake 
was  fent  with  a  ttrong  fleet  to  infult  the  coatts  of 
Spain,  intercept  the  fupplies  of  naval  and  military 
flores  continually  fending  to  Cadiz,  and  to  de- 
ftroy  the  flopping  of  the  enemy,  in  their  har¬ 
bours.  Drake  executed  his  commiffion  with  great 
courage  and  fuccefs,  burning  and  deftroying  above 
one  hundred  fail  o(  fliips,  mod  of  them  laden  with 
provifions  and  military  flores.  Then  taking  the 
town  of  St.  Vincent,  and  bombarding  Lifbon, 
he  proceeded  to  the  weflern  iflands,  in  order  to 
intercept  a  rich  carrack  or  galleon,  and  was  fo 
(uccefsful  as  to  make  her  his  prize.  She  was 
called  the  St.  Philip,  and  contained  an  immenfe 
booty.  But  the  mod  valuable  acquifition  was  a 
pacquct  of  papers  found  on  board,  by  which  the 
Engliih  learned  the  nature  of  the  Oriental  commerce, 
which  gave  the  firfl  hint  of  eftablifhing  an  Ealt 
India  Company.  Soon  after  this  expedition,  Tho¬ 
mas  Cavendifh,  a  gentleman  who  had  fpent  a  con- 
fiderable  eftate  by  living  at  court,  returned  from 
his  voyage  round  the  world.  With  a  view  of  re¬ 
trieving  his  fortune  by  an  attempt  again!!  the  Spa- 
nifh  fettlements  in  the  new  world,  he  fitted  our 
three  fhips  at  Plymouth,  one  of  an  hundred  and 


twenty  tons,  another  of  (ixty,  and  a  third  of  forty. 
With  thefe  fmall  veffds  he  ventured  into  the  South 
Seas,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen  veffels  richly  laden, 
and  returned  to  England  in  triumph  by  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope.  Pits  Tailors  and  foldiers  were 
dtelicd  in  lilk ;  the  fails  of  his  fhips  were  of 
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damafk ;  his  top-fails  cloth  of  gold ;  and  his 
booty  proportional  to  this  magnificence.  His 
prizes  were  efteemed  the  riche!!  ever  brought  to 
England. 

But  the  enterprizes  of  the  Englifh  again!! 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  were  far  from  being 
equally  fuccefsful.  Stanley  and  Yoik,  whom 
Leicefkr  had  appointed  governors  of  Deventer 
and  Zutphen,  betrayed  their  truft,  and  furrendered 
thefe  towns  to  the  prince  of  Parma.  Alarmed  at 
thefe  practices,  the  States  fent  an  embaffy  to  the 
Engliih  court,  requefting  that  the  government 
might  be  taken  from  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and 
given  to  fome  more  able  and  prudent  general. 
Elizabeth,  notwithftanding  her  partiality  for  her 
favourite,  recalled  Leicelfer ;  and  Maurice,  the 
young  prince  of  Orange,  being  appointed  governor 
of  the  United  Provinces,  foon  fheived  himfelf  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  father. 

Though  Philip  had  not  yet  de-  n 
dared  war  again!!  Elizabeth,  who 
had  every  where  committed  hoftilities  again!!  him, 
he  had  long  harboured  a  fccret  and  violent  refor 
lution  to  be  revenged  en  her.  His  ambition  and 
his  hopes  were  prompted  by  his  p  re  fent  profperity  ; 
and  it  he  could  fubdue  Elizabeth  by  an  invafion 
of  England,  he  hoped  to  acquire  the  eternal 
renown  of  reuniting  the  whole  Chriftian  world 
in  the  catholic  communion.  Pope  Sextus  V. 
not  lefs  ambitious  than  Philip,  excited  him  to 
this  enterpiizc;  he  again  excommunicated  the 
queen,  and  publiftied  a  crufade  againft  her, 
with  the  ufual  indulgences.  Philip  had  fpent 
three  years  in  making  fecret  preparations  :  and  no 
fooner  was  his  refolution  fo-lly  taken,  than  every 
part  of  his  vaft  empire  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
his  armaments,  and  all  ffis  generals,  minifters, 
and  admirals,  were  employed  in  promoting  '  the 
defign.  His  fleet,  on  account  of  its  prodigious 
ftrength,  and  the  elevated  hopes  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  called  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  confecraied 
banner  was  procured  from  the  pope,  and  the  gold 
of  Peru  was  lavifhed  on  this  occafion.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  armament  confided  of  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars:  nineteen  rhoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
foldiers;  eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feamen  :  two  thoufand  and  eighty  galley  flaves, 
and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty  pieces 
of  ordnance.  The  marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  an 
officer  of  great  reputation,  u’as  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Armada,  and  by  his  directions  all  the 
naval  preparations  were  conducted.  There  was 
hardly  a  noble  family  in  Spain,  but  fent  either  a 
fon,  a  brother,  or  a  nephew,  on  board  this  fleer, 
in  order  to  acquire  riches  and  eftates  in  England, 
which  was  coniidered  as  an  eafy  conqueft.  The 
duke  of  Parma,  in  order  to  infure  fuccefs,  was 
ordered  to  provide  tranfports,  fufficient  to  embark 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  and  land 
them  in  England  as  foon  as  the  Spaniih  fleet  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  coaft  of  Flanders.  Ships  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  provided,  and  the  duke  quartered  his 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gravelines,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  Newport.  All  the  carpenters  that  could 
be  procured,  were  employed  to  build  a  great 
number  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed  veffds,  for 
tranlporting  his  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  greateft 
princes  and  nobility  in  Spain  and  Italy,  were  filled 
with  the  ambition  of  fharing  in  the  honour  of  this 
great  enterprize;  and  about  two  thoufand  volun¬ 
teers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  rank,  enhfted  , 
in  the  fervice;  nor  was  the  lea!!  doubt  entertained, 
but  the!e  vaft  preparations,  conducted  by  officers 
of  the  moftconfummatcfk.il,  would  be  fuccefsfuk 
Notwithftanding  the  pretence  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  this  force  was  to  be  employed  in  the  Indies,  it 
was  concluded  by  the  court  of  London,  to  be 
intended  againft  England.  The  invafton  had  been 
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forefeen  by  the  queen  ;  who,  finding  that  fhe 
mutt  now  contend  for  her  crown  with  the  whole 
force  of  Spain,  prepared  for  refinance  with  a 
mind  unterrified  at  that  power,  by  which  all 
Europe  apprehended  fhe  would  be  eafily  over¬ 
whelmed.  Her  magnanimity,  on  this  occafion, 
was  indeed  truly  great ;  but  her  force  was  ex¬ 
tremely  inferior  to  that  of  her  potent  enemy.  All 
the  failors  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time  amounted 
only  to  about  fourteen  thoufand  men  ;  and  the 
Englifh  fhips  were  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  except 
a  few  of  the  queen’s  line  of  battle  fhips,  there 
were  not  four  veffels  belonging  to  the  merchants 
that  exceeded  four  hundred  tons.  The  royal  navy 
confifled  only  of  twenty  eight  fail,  many  of  them 
of  a  fmall  fize,  and  none  of  them  exceeding  in 
bulk  our  largeft  frigates  ;  and  mofl  of  the  reft 
rather  deferved  the  name  of  pinnaces  than  of  fhips. 
The  Englifh  fleet  had  no  other  advantage  than 
that  which  arofe  from  the  courage  and  dexterity 
of  the  mariners,  who  being  accuftomed  to  fail  in 
tempeftuous  feas,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  to  all 
dangers,  as  much  exceeded  the  Spanifh  failois  as 
their  veffels  were  inferior  in  fize  and  force  to  theirs. 
All  the  fea-port  towns  in  England  were  ordered  to 
furnifh  fhips  for  reinforcing  this  fmall  navy,  and 
now  difcovered  great  alacrity  in  defending  their 
liberty  and  religion,  againft  the  imminent  dangers 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  Inftead  of  fifteen 
veflels,  which  the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered 
to. equip,  they  {hewed  their  zeal  in  the  common 
caufe,  (a  zeal  which  would  equally  redound  to 
their  honour,  if  exerted  in  the  prefent  alarming 
flate  of  public  affairs)  by  fitting  out  double  the 
number.  The  nobility  and  gentry  hired,  armed, 
and  manned,  forty-three  fhips  at  their  own  expence. 
We  fb all  be  happy,  in  due  feafon,  to  enrol  in  this 
lift  of  true  patriots  the  name  of  that  generous, 
public  fpirited  nobleman,  whofe  time  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  highly  commendable  purpofe  of 
building  and  fitting  out  a  fecond  rate  fliip  of  war, 
to  ftrengthen  his  majeftv’s  navy,  in  order  to 
humble  the  arrogant  proud  boaftings  of  the  com¬ 
bined  power  of  France,  Spain,  and  thofe  ingrates 
(in  this  reign  the  poor)  now  the  high  and  mighty 
Lords  of  the  United  States.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  a  man  of  capacity  and  courage,  was 
made  admiral  ;  and  under  him  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  Forbilher,  the  mofl  renowned  feamen  in 
Europe.  The  grand  fleet  was  Rationed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth ;  and  a  fmall  fquadron,  confilling  of  forty 
Englifh  and  Flemilh  veffels,  commanded  by  lord 
Seymour,  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  duke  of  Parma’s  fleet,  that  was  to  convoy  the 
land  forces.  Twenty  thoufand  men  were  Rationed, 
in  different  bodies,  along  the  fouthern  coalt,  and 
were  ordered,  if  they  could  not  prevent  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Spaniards,  to  retreat,  wafte  the  country 
as  they  retired,  and  wait  till  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
inforced,  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  before 
they  came  to  a  battle  with  the  enemy.  In  order  to 
defend  the  capital,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  a 
thoufand  horfe,  were  ftationed  at  Tilbury,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefler.  The  main  | 
army  was  compofed  of  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  I 
thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  commanded  by  lord 
Hunfdon,  and  were  appointed  to  march  whither- 
foever  the  enemy  appeared. 

The  fate  of  England  now  feemed  to  depend  on 
a  Angle  battle  ;  and  people  of  reflection  were  filled 
with  the  mofl:  dreadful  apprehenfions,  when  they 
compared  the  force  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  experienced  officers, 
under  the  duke  of  Parina,  the  greateft  general  of 
the  age,  with  the  military  power  which  England, 
long  difufed  to  war,  could  mufter  againft  them. 
But  Elizabeth,  undifmayed  by  furroundingdangers, 
iffued  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  and  employed 
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every  refource,  which  either  her  domeflic  fituation, 
or  her  foreign  alliances,  could  afford  her.  She  fent 
Sir  Robert  Sidney  into  Scotland,  who  prevailed  on 
James  to  agree  to  march  to  her  afliftance  with  all 
his  forces.  She  engaged  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
(eize  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  which  Philip  had  bought 

I  or  hired  in  the  Danilh  harbours;  and  the  Hanfe- 
towns  were  alfo  induced,  by  the  common  tie  of 
religion,  to  delay  fo  long  the  equipment  of  fome 
veflels  in  their  ports,  that  they  became  of  no  ufe  in 
|  the  intended  invafion.  All  the  proteflants  in 
i  Europe  confidered  this  enterprize  as  an  event  on 
which  the  fate  of  their  religion  depended  ;  and 
j  though  unable,  by  their  diftance,  to  join  their  forces 
|  with  thofe  of  Elizabeth,  beheld  with  admiration  and 
j  anxiety  the  intrepidity  with  which  Ihe  endeavoured 
to  encounter  the  dreadful  tempeft,  which  was  every 
;  moment  approaching.  The  queen  was  fenfible, 

|  that  next  to  her  popularity,  the  firmed  fupport 
of  her  throne  confifled  in  her  people’s  zeal  for  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  the  ftrength  of  their  pre¬ 
judices  againft  popery  ;  fhe  therefore  took  care  to 
i  have  them  reminded  of  their  former  danger,  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain  :  the  inhuman  perfecutions 
which  Mary  exercifed'  againft  the  proteflants,  were 
afcnbed  to  the  councils  of  that  bigotted  and  impe¬ 
rious  nation :  the  horrid  cruelties  of  the  inquifition, 
the  bloody  maffacies  in  the  Indies,  and  the  fevere 
executions  in  the  Netherlands,  were  fet  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  :  a  lift  and  defeription  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  pi£lures  difperfed,  of  the  inftiuments 
of  torture,  with  which  it  was  reported  the  Spanifh 
Armada  was  loaded  ;  (of  which  we  have  given  an 
|  exa<fl  engraving)  and  every  artifice  was  employed, 
j  to  animate  her  fubjefils  vigoroufly  to  defend  their 
j  religion,  their  liberties,  and  their  laws.  While 
I  Elizabeth  thus  excited  the  refentment  of  the  nation 
againft  popery,  the  wifely  treated  the  papifts  them- 
j  felves  with  moderation;  and  though  Sextus  V.  the 
prefent  pope,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excom¬ 
munication  againft  her,  depofed  her  therein  from 
,  the  throne,  abfolved  her  fubjecls  from  their  oaths 
S  of  allegiance,  publifhed  a  crufade  againft  England, 
jj  and  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  all  engaged  in 

I  the  Spanifh  invafion,  fhe  rejected  all  violent  coun¬ 
cils  ;  and  the  catholics,  fenfible  of  this  favour,  ex- 
^  prefled  in  general  great  zeal  for  the  public  fervice. 

Some  gentlemen  of  that  perfuafion,  fenfible  that 
'  they  could  not  reafonabiy  expett  to  obtain  any 
]  trull  or  authority,  entered  as  volunteeis  in  the  fleet 
and  army:  fome  fitted  out  fhips  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and.  wich  a  generous  difinterednefi,,  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  proteflants  :  while  others 
j  behaved  with  adl  vity.  in  animating  their  tenants, 
vaffals,  and  neighbours,  to  defend  their  country; 
and  all  ranks  of  men,  laying  afide  party  diftin£lions, 
feemed  to  prepare  with  one  heart  to  refill  their  in¬ 
vaders.  Still  more  to  excite  the  martial  fpiric  of 
the  nation,  Elizabeth  appeared  on  horfeback  in 
the  camp  at  Tilbuiy,  harangued  her  army,  and 
exprefled  an  entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty  and 
courage.  She  allured  her  troops,  that  the  weaknefs 

I  of  her  fex  fhould  not  prevent  her  marching  at  their 
head  :  that  fhe  would  behold,  and  reward,  their 
braverv  herfelf;  and  that  lhe  would  fooner  perifh 
on  the  field  of  battle,  than  live  to  fee  the  flavery 
of  her  beloved  people.  “  My  arm,”  faid  this  heroic 
queen,  “  is  the  arm  of  a  woman;  but  I  have  the 
heart  of  a  king,  and  what  is  moie,  of  a  king  of 
England.’’  The  whole  army  catched  the  martial 
|  ardour  of  their  fovereign  :  they  were  impatient  to 
I  meet  the  enemy;  and,  with  an  admiration  mixed 
with  tendernefs,  they  afked  each  other,  if  it  were 
poffible  for  Englifhmen  to  abandon  this  glorious 
caufe,  or,  by  any  dangers,  to  relinquilh  the  defence 
of  their  intrepid  queen  ?  The  pride  of  haughty 
Spain  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  and  ready 
to  enter  upon  its  grand  expedition;  but  when  the 
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Francis  Drake.  While  the  enemy  advanced  flowly 


Armada  was  preparing  to  fail,  the  marquis  of  Santa 
Croce  was  flopped  in  his  career  by  death.  The 
duke  of  Pali  a  no,  vice-admiral,  died  alio  at  the  very 
fame  time;  and  Philip  appointed  the  duke  o(  Me¬ 
dina  Sidonia  admiral,  a  nobleman  of  great  family, 
but  wholly  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs. 
This  interval  was  employed  by  the  Englifh  in 
making  new  preparations  againft  the  impending 
ftorm.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
this  formidable  Armada  failed  from  Lifbonj  but 
being  overtaken  with  a  dreadful  tempeti,  the  fleet 
was  obliged  to  take  (belter  in  the  Groyne,  having 
received  confiderable  damage.  The  news  of  this 
event  having  been  brought  to  England,  the  queen 
concluded  that  the  Spaniards  were  difappointed  for 
thisfummer;  and  being  always  ready  to  fave  ex¬ 
pence*,  ordered  Walfingham  to  write  to  the  admiral, 
to  lay  up  fome  of  the  largeft  (hips,  and  to  difeharge 
the  leamen  ;  but  lord  Effingham  being  lefs  fanguine 
in  his  hopes,  ventured  to  difobey  thefe  orders,  and 
begged  leave  to  retain  all  the  (hips  in  the  fervice, 
though  at  his  own  expence :  then  taking  advantage 
of  a°north  wind,  he  failed  towards  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their 
harbours ;  but  the  wind  changing  to  the  oppofite 
quarter,  he  was  filled  with  apprehenlions  left  they 
(hould  pafs  by  him  at  fea,  and  therefore  returning 
to  Plymouth,  he  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  the  damage  of  the  Spaff.fh 
Armada  being  repaired,  it  let  fail  again,  after  a  delay 
of  two  months,  to  profecute  the  intended  enterprize. 
This  invincible  fleet,  thought  fo  by  the  vaunting 
Spaniards,  now  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
v diets,  near  a  hundred  of  which  were  galleons, 
and  of  a  larger  fize  than  any  that  had  ever  before 
been  ufed  in  Europe.  It  was  attended  by  twenty 
leffer  (hips,  called  caravals,  and  ten  falves,  with  fix 
oars  each,  and  was  victualled  for  fix  months.  The 
Spamfti  admiral  was  ordered  to  fail  as  near  the 
coaft  of  France  as  poffible,  in  order  to  join  the 
duke  of  Parma,  and  avoid  meeting  the  Englifh 
fleet,  which  might  occafion  fome  delay  in  the 
enterprize;  for  it  was  never  imagined  that  they 
would  dare  to  attempt  an  oppofition.  The  in- 
terpofition  of  Providence  in  the  prefervation  of 
Rates  and  kingdoms  never  more  evidently  appeared 
than  on  this  occafion.  After  the  Spaniards  were 
under  fail  they  took  a  filherman,  from  whom  they 
learned  that  the  Englilh  admiral  had  been  lately 
out  at  fea,  but  it  being  reported  to  him  that  the 
Spanilh  fleet  was,  by  the  late  ftorm,  prevented  from 
profecuting  the  intended  invafion,  he  had  returned 
to  Plymouth,  laid  up  his  (hips,  and  difeharged 
moft  of  the  failors.  From  this  falfe  intelligence 
the  duke  of  Medina,  fuppoling  that  it  would  be 
eafy  to  deftroy  the  Englilh  (hips,  was  tempted  to 
break  his  orders,  and  to  fail  directly  for  Plymouth: 
thus  a  refolution,  founded  on  the  miftake  of  a  fifher- 
man,  proved  the  fafety  of  England.  On  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  July,  about  fun-fet,  the  Armada  made 
the  Lizard,  which  the  Spaniards  happily  miftaking 
for  the  Ram-head,  bore  out  to  fea,  with  a  dclign 
to  return  and  effect  their  purpofe  the  next  day. 
They  were  feen  by  a  Scottifh  pirate.  He  imme¬ 
diately  informed  the  Englilh  admiral  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  who  had  but  juft  got  out  of  port,  when  he 
faw  the  Spanilh  Armada  approaching  in  full  fail, 
difpofed  in  form  cfacrefcent,  and  ((retching  to  the 
diftance  of  feven  miles,  from  the  extremity  of  one 
divifion  to  that  of  the  other.  Lord  Effingham  gave 
orders  to  cannonade  the  Spaniards  at  a  diftance, 
and  to  wait  the  opportunity  which  various  accidents 
might  afford  of  intercepting  fome  of  the  enemy’s 
fcattered  veffels.  This  anfwered  expectation.  A 
large  (hip  of  Bifcay,  which  had  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  Spanilh  money  on  board,  took  fire ;  at  the 
fame  time  the  great  galleon  of  Andalufia  fprung 
a  malt  ;  both  which  veffels  were  taken  by  Sir 


up  the  Channel,  the  Englilh  followed  their  rear, 
and  harraffed  them  with  perpetual  fkirmifties.  i  he 
Spaniards  now  began  to  abate  in  their  confidence 
of  fuccels ;  and  they  directed  their  courfe  towards 
Calais,  in  order  to  join  the  duke  of  Parma,  i  he 
alarm  had  no  fooner  reached  England,  than  the 
nobility  and  gentry  (ailed  with  their  veffels  from 
every  harbour,  and  reinforced  the  admiral.  1  he 
earls  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Oxford, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Vavafor,  diftinguifhed  themfclves 
by  their  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  their  country ;  and 
the  Englilh  fleet,  after  being  joined  by  their  (hips, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty  fail.  1  he 
Armada,  having  reached  Calais,  call  anchor,  in 
expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma  would  put  to 
fea  and  join  his  forces.  But  the  duke’s  veffels  were 
made  for  tranfporting  (oldiers,  not  for  fighting; 
when  therefore  that  general  was  perfuaded  to  leave 
the  harbour,  he  abfolutely  refilled  to  expofe  his 
troops  to  fuch  evident  hazards,  efpecially  while  the 
Englifh  not  only  kept  at  fea,  but  feemeu  to  triumph 
over  the  late  fuppofed  Invincible  Armada.  While 
the  Spaniards  were  in  this  confufed  (late  of  irrefo- 
lution,  the  vigilant  Howard  took  eight  of  his  fmal- 
ler  (hips,  and  having  filled  them  with  combuftibies. 
Cent  them  one  after  another  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet.  Terrified  at  this  unufual  appearance 
of  fire  (hips,  the  Spaniards  cut  their  cables,  and 
difperfed  with  the  utmoft  diforder  and  precipitation. 
In  the  midft  of  this  confufion,  the  Englifh  fell  upon 
them,  and  took  twelve  of  their  large  (hips,  befides 
damaging  many  more.  The  Spaniards  would  now 
willingly  have  returned  immediately  into  their  own 
ports;  for  their  admiral  found,  that  though  he  had 
loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  de- 
ftroyed  only  one  fmall  Englifh  veffel ;  but  the  wind 
not  permitting  his  paffage  back  through  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  he  refolved  to  proceed  northward,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  home  by  failing  round  the  ifland.  For  fome 
time  the  Englifh  fleet  followed  him,  and  had  not 
their  ammunition  fallen  (hort,  they  would  have 
obliged  the  whole  Armada  to  furrender  at  diferetion. 
This  refolution  the  duke  of  Medina  had  once 
taken,  but  the  perfuafions  of  his  confeffor  diverted 
him  from  it.  The  event  however  proved  equally 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards;  for  a  violent  ftorm  overtook, 
and  completed  the  deftruttion  of  the  Invincible 
Armada.  The  (hips,  which  had  already  loft  their 
anchors,  were  obliged  to  keep  the  fea  :  the  ma¬ 
riners,  who  were  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  hardfhips, 
and  unable  to  govern  their  unwieldly  veffels,  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  raging  fury  of  the  tempeft, 
and  their  (hips  being  driven,  fome  on  the  weftern 
iflandsofScotland,  and  others  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
where  they  were  wrecked,  not  half  of  the  fleet  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain,  and  thofe  veffels  that  did  efcape 
from  their  furious  purfuers  were  in  a  moft  (hattered 
condition.  It  is  faid  Philip,  though  a  (lave  to 
ambition,  had  fuch  command  over  himfelf,  that 
being  informed  of  thefe  difafters,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  thanked  God  that  the  calamity  was  no  greater. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  kingdom  of  England 
was  one  continued  feene  of  joy.  A  public  thankf- 
giving  was  ordered  by  Elizabeth,  and  (he  herfelf 
repaired  in  folemn  proceffion  to  St. Paul’s,  to  per¬ 
form  that  facred  duty.  Eleven  ftandards,  taken  from 
the  enemy,  were  hung  up  in  the  church;  and  the 
queen  caufed  two  medals  to  be  (truck,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  this  glorious  and  decifive  victory  over 
the  Spaniards.  She  alfo  bellowed  rewards  on  many 
of  her  officers,  who  had  fo  nobly  exerted  them- 
felves  in  defence  of  their  country.  About  this  time 
died  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  queen's 
great  but  unworthy  favourite:  but  the  queen's  af¬ 
fection  feemed  to  terminate  with  his  death;  for 

(he 
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fhe  caufcd  ^his  goods  to  be  expofed  to  fale,  in 
order  to  reimburfe  herfelf  for  the  money  fhe  had 

lent  him.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  victory  obtained  over,  the 

A.  D.  1 5S9*  Spanifh  Armada,  encouraged  the 
Englifh  to  engage  in  any  enterprizes  againft  Spain, 
that  required  their  affiftance.  Don  Antonio,  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  laying 
claim  to  the  crown,  the  people  of  England  rofolved 
to  endeavour  to  conquer  it  for  him.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  were  leaders  in 
this  romantic  expedition.  They  hired  fhips,  and 
provided  arms  at  their  own  expence;  near  twenty 
thoufand  volunteers  reforted  to  their  banners; 
but  the  queen  contributed  only  fix  flups,  and 
fixty  thoufand  pounds.  d  he  fleet  failed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  fifth  of  April,  and  amving 
fafely  at  the  Groyne,  entered  the  harbour,  burned 
fome  fhips  of  war,  and  defeated  an  army  of  four 
or  five  thoufand  men,  afiTdmbled  to  oppofe  them. 
They  now  failed  for  Portugal,  and  in  their  paflage 
•were  met  by  the  young  earl  ot  Eflex,  who,  inflamed 
with  a  third  for  military  glory,  had,  unknown 
to  the  queen,  equipped  a  few  fhips  at  his  own 
expence,  and  fecretly  left  England.  As  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  prepared  againft  this  invafion,  the 
Engl'fh  had  the  misfortune  to  find  their  attack 
on^Libon  uniuccefsful.  On  their  arrival,  they 
became  mafters  of  the  weftern  fuburb  of  Lifbon 
without  oppolition;  but  the  next  day  a  large  body 
of  Spaniards  falhed  from  the  citadel,  and  cut  off 
fever  ii  of  the  Englifh,  with  fome  of  their  belt  offi¬ 
cers  The  earl  of  Eflex  behaved  with  the  molt 
furprizing  courage  on  this  occasion;  yet  it  was 
determined  not  to  make  any  farther  attempt  upon 
the  capital ;  upon  which,  after  blowing  up  the 
caftle  of  Cafcaris,  and  burning  Vigo,  they  returned 
to  England,  having  loft  a  great  number  of  men  by 
ficknefs  and  fatigue.  In  the  mean  time  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  having  renewed  his  fuit  to  the 
princefs  of  Denmark,  and  (fill  finding  obftacles  from 
the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth,  he  broke  through  all 
her  policy;  and  having  caufed  his  marriage  to 
be  celebrated  by  proxy,  the  princels  embarked 
for  Scotland,  but  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  a 
port  of  Norway;  on  which  James  went  to  Nor¬ 
way,  carried  his  queen  thence  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  paffed  the  winter,  and  the  nekt  fpring  conduced 
her  fafe  to  Scotland. 

In  France,  the  Hugonots  were  Dill  perfecuted  by 
the  League.  Unforeseen  events,  however,  changed 
the  face  of  things.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  admiration  of  Guife,  and 
Itrongly  prejudiced  againft  the  king,  took  up  arms 
againft  him,  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
his  capital  for  fafety.  Diflembling  his  refentmeht, 
he  loaded  Guife  and  his  partizans  with  favours. 
Deceived  by  thefe  appearances  of  friendfliip, 
Guife,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
came  to  court,  and  were  both  aflaffinated  by 
the  king’s  orders.  This  perfidious  condudt  ren¬ 
dered  the  League  more  formidable  than  ever. 
The  citizens  of  Paris  renounced  their  allegiance, 
and  were  followed  by  thofe  of  many  considera¬ 
ble  places  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  finding  it  im- 
poffible  to  refift  the  ftorm  that  was  gathering 
around  him,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Hugonots  for  affiftance;  and  being  fupported  by 
his  chief  nobility,  he  affembled  an  army  of  near 
forty  thoufand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Paris.  But  the  city  was  faved  by  the  bloody  fpirit 
of  bigotry  which  inflamed  Jaques  Clement,  a  Domi¬ 
nican  monk.  This  zealot  took  the  refolution 
of  facrificing  his  own  life  to  fave  the  church. 
He  found  means  to  be  admitted  into  the  king  s 
prefence,  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  breaft 
of  his  fovereign,  who  expired  on  the  firfl:  of  Au- 
guft.  The  king  of  Navarre,  aftenvards  Henry 
No.  35. 


IV,  afeended  th^  throne;  but  found,  by  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  his  fubjeds,  he  had  a  kingdom  to 
fubdue.  ■' 

Near  the  conclufion  of  this  year,  died  that  con- 
fummate  ftatefman  and  wife  counfellor,  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  fecretary  of  ftate,  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  minifters  that  ever  appeared  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  not  more  diflinguifhed  by  his 
fplendid  abilities,  than  his  unfullied  virtues.  He 
was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and 
knight  of  the  garter.  The  nation  fuftained  an  irre¬ 
parable  lofs  by  the  death  of  this  great  politician. 
Though  he  had  palled  through  many  high  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  ftate,  and  had  been  very  frugal  in  his 
expences,  he  died  fo  poor,  that  his  family  was 
obliged  to  give  him  a  private  burial.  He  left 
only  one  daughter,  married  firft  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  the 
queen’s  favourite.  He  was  furvived  but  a  few 
months  by  Ambrofe  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick ;  • 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
Sir  James  Crofts,  comptroller  of  the  houfhold; 
George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewlburv;  and  Thomas, 
lord  Wentworth,  formerly  governor  of  Calais. 
Thefe  were  all  faithful  fervants  to  the  crown; 
though  not  one  of  them  was  more  regretted  than 
Sir  Chriflopher  Hatton,  chancellor  of  England, 
and  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  a  man  of  un- 
fhaken  probity,  firmly  attached  to  the  interefl: 
of  his  country,  and  a  generous  patron  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  prejudices  entertained  againft  .  ™  „ 

tt  T„J  c  l*  r  A.  JJ.  T  £QO. 

Henry  IV.  on  account  of  his  reli-  oy 

gion,  made  a  great  part  of  his  nobility  defert 
him ;  yet  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  his 
enemies,  which  enabled  him  to  blockade  Paris; 
when  the  duke  of  Parma,  having  received  orders 
to  march  to  its  relief,  he  obliged  Henry  to  raife 
the  blockade.  Henry  afterwards  obtained  frefh 
fupplies  from  Elizabeth,  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  fuccefs ;  but  finding  infur- 
mountable  obftacles  to  his  afeending  the  throne, 
from  the  bigotry  of  the  zealous  partizans  of  the 
League,  he  at  laft  renounced  the  proteftant  religion, 
and  was  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  Romifti 
church.  During  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  France,  fe- 
veral  naval  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  by  different  fquadrons,  with  various  fuc¬ 
cefs.  The  lord  Thomas  Howard  was  difpatched, 
early  in  the  fpring,  to  the  Azores,  with  a  fquadron 
of  feven  fhips,  to  intercept  the  galleons  in  their 
return  to  Europe.  The  Spanilb  monarch,  apprized 
of  this  defign,  fitted  out  fifty-five  fail  of  fhips. 
Howard,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  ftrong  fleet, 
efcaped  with  difficulty.  The  revenge  was  not 
fo  fortunate.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  fifteen  hours  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  was  obliged  to  furrender,  yet  not  be¬ 
fore  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  reft  of  the 
fquadron  returned  to  England,  difappointed  indeed 
in  their  expectations  of  acquiring  riches  from 
the  new  world,  but  not  in  eflentially  diftreffing  the 
enemy ;  for  the  plate  fleet  had  been  fo  long  de¬ 
tained  at  the  Havannah,  through  fear  of  the  Englifh, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  to  fea  at  an 
improper  feafon;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
greater  part  were  loft  before  they  reached  the 
ports  of  Spain. 

All  the  vaft  defigns  of  Philip  vvere^  ^ 
at  this  period  rendered  abortive  by  *  1 592- 

the  death  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  who  died  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Even  Elizabeth  is  faid 
to  have  dropped  fome  generous  expreffions  to  the 
memory  of  that  brave  general;  and,  perhaps,  few 
princes  ever  excelled  him  in  virtue,  in  civil,  and 
military  accomplifhments.  His  merits  were  foon 
confpicuous  after  his  death.  No  ether  general 
had  authority  fufficient  to  maintain  a  proper  dif- 
5  A  ciplinc 
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cipline  among  the  Spanifh  troops;  the  foldiers  mu¬ 
tinied,  and  a  great  number  of  them  deferted. 

Elizabeth  continued  to  practice  her  favourite 
plan  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Philip,  by  cutting 
the  finews  of  his  ftrength  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
Fifteen  (hips  were  fent  to  annoy  the  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  but 
his  fleet  being  difperfed  in  a  ftorm,  the  expedition 
failed  in  its  grand  aim.  However,  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  was  difpatched  to  cruize  off  the  Azores,  and 
Sir  Martin  Forbifher  to  the  coaft  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  wait  for  the  carracks  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Burroughs,  who  commanded  the  firft  of  thefe 
fquadrons,  burned  one  galleon,  and  took  another 
very  richly  laden.  The  money  of  this  capture 
publicly  known  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  the  embezzlements  were 
thought  to  be  at  leaft  equal  in  value. 
j\  Y)  r  o  The  parliament  meeting  in  Fe- 
-59o-  bruary,  took  into  confideration  a 
book  written  by  Parfons  the  jefuit,  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  right  of  fucceflion  was  veiled  in 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  book  was  condemned, 
and  all  perfons  deemed  guilty  of  high  treafon  who 
fhould  keep  it  in  their  houfes.  Peter  Wentworth 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  upper  houfe,  requeu¬ 
ing  that  they  would  join  with  the  commons  in  a 
fupplication  to  her  majefty  that  fhe  would  be 
pleafed  to  entail  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown. 
Elizabeth  was  offended  at  this  attempt :  AVent- 
worth  was  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  and  Sir  William 
Bromley,  who  feconded  the  motion,  ro  the  Fleet 
prifon.  But  even  this  arbitrary  proceeding  could 
not  reprefs  their  farther  attempts  for  freedom. 
Morrice,  attorney  of  the  court-wards,  expofed,  in 
their  proper  colours,  the  enormous  abufes  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  and  made  a  motion  for 
redrefling  thofe  grievances.  Exafperated  at  the 
temerity  of  Morrice,  the  queen  fent  for  the  fpeaker, 
and  told  him,  that  ihe  had  affembled  the  pallia-  j 
nnent  for  two  purpofes  only;  to  maintain  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  national  religion,  and  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  of  Spain  ;  that  their  deliberations 
mull  turn  entirely  on  thefe  points;  that  {he  had, 
already  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  either  with 
the  affairs  of  the  ftate  or  religion  ;  and  wondered 
how  any  perfon  could  be  fo  prefuming  as  to  attempt 
a  fubjed  fo  exprefsly  contrary  to  her  prohibition. 
Morrice  felt  the  weight  of  the  queen’s  refent- 
ment :  he  was  feized  in  the  houfe  by  the  ferjeant 
at  arms,  difeharged  from  his  office,  difabled  from 
adling  in  his  profeflion,  and  confined  fome  years  in 
Tilbury  caflle.  Soon  after  this,  a  fevere  bill  was 
paffed  againff  non-conformifts  of  all  perfuafions. 

It  was  enaded,  that  any  perfon  above  fixteen  years 
of  age,  who  obftinatcly  refufed,  during  the  fpaee 
of  one  month,  to  attend  the  public  fervice  of  the 
church  of  England,  fhould  be  committed  to 
prifon  ;  that  if,  after  having  been  condemned  for 
this  offence,  he  perfifted  three  months  in  his  re- 
fufal,  he  mult  depart  the  realm  ;  and  that  if  he 
cither  refufed  this  condition,  or  returned  from  his 
banilhment,  he  was  to  fuffer  capitally  as  a  felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Both  catholics  and 
puritans  had  reafon  to  complain  of  this  law ;  but 
the  commons  were  entirely  paffive ;  they  even 
granted  the  queen  extraordinary  fupplies,  to  re- 
imburfe  the  great  expence  which  had  attended 
the  defence  of  England  againft  the  Spanifh  in- 
vafion. 

The  difaffeded  party  ftill  continued  to  plot 
againft  Elizabeth  and  her  government.  One 
Hdket  exhorted  Ferdinand,  earl  of  Derby,  to 
affume  the  title  of  king,  as  grandfon  of  Mary, 
daughter  to  Henry  VII.  affuring  him  he  would  be 
fupported  in  his  claim  by  Philip;  and  threatened 
him  at  the  fame  time  with  death,  on  his  non- 


compliance  with,  or  revelation  of  the  fcherne. 

Ihe  earl,  however,  difeovered  it;  the  traitor  was 
brought  to  condign  punifhment,  and  he  himfelf 
died  a  few  months  after.  At  the  fame  time  a  plot 
was  concerted  againft  the  queen  by  the  count  de 
.Fuentes,  and  don  Diego  d’lbarra,  who  direded  the 
Spanifh  affairs  in  the  Netherlands.  Thefe  bribed 
Roderic  Lopez,  a  Portuguefe  Jew,  and  one  of  her 
majefty’s  phyficians,  to  take  her  off  by  poifon. 
But  the  defign  being  difeovered,  he,  with  two  of 
his  accomplices,  were  apprehended,  and  confeflincr 
their  correfpondence  with  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  were 
executed  as  traitors. 

At  the  fame  time  the  queen  was 
making  preparations  for  carrying  the  “  *  I595* 

war  into  the  territories  of  Spain,  feveral  atchieve- 
ments  were  performed  at  fea  by  the  Englifh;  but 
the  meft  remarkable  was  an  expedition  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  a  large  trad  of  land  in 
South  America,  rather  poffeffed  than  inhabited  by 
the  Spaniards.  At  his  own  expence,  he  had  fent 
one  Whiddon  to  view  the  coaft,  and  make  all  the 
obfervations  in  his  power.  From  his  report, 
Raleigh  refolved  to  wueft  that  extenfive  country 
out.  of  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  His  under¬ 
taking  was  fo  well  approved,  that  both  the  trea- 
furer  and  admiral  of  England  contributed  to  the 
expences  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  carrying  the 
defign  into  execution  ;  and  on  the  fixth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  Sir  Walter  failed  from  Plymouth.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  of  March,  he  took  the  city  of  St. 
Jofeph,  in  the  ifiand  of  Trinidada,  and  made 
Boreo,  the  Spanifh  governor,  pri Toner.  Having 
procured  all  the  information  poffible  with  regard 
to  the  flrength  and  riches  of  Guiana,  Raleiah 
manned  his  long-boats  with  about  one  hundred 
men,  and  proceeded  above  four  hundred  miles  up 
the  river  Oroonoko;  but  met  with  fo  many  diffi- 
culties  from  the  navigation,  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  that  he  did  not  reap  all  the  advantages  fo 
brave  and  dangerous  an  undertaking  deferved. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  great  difeovenes ;  and 
though  w'e  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  riches 
he  acquired  in  this  undertaking,  there  is  fuffiicient 
reafon  to  believe  they  were  very  confiderable.  He 
was  received  with  the  higheft  applaufe  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  a  very  pompous  account  of  his  voyage  was 
publifhed. 

The  queen,  difgufted  on  fome  ac-  .  n 
counts  with  the  States  of  the  Nether-  A’  '  1 596- 
lands,  demanded  a  reiroburfement  of  all  the  money 
fhe  had  expended  in  their  defence.  The  States, 
befides  alledging  the  conditions  of  a  former  treaty’ 
by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  repay  her  till  a 
peace  was  concluded,  pleaded  their  poverty  and 
diftrefs,  then  Ailing  themfelves  the  poor  United 
States ;  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
difficulty  of  fupportirig  the  war.  Alter  much 
negociation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  free  the  queen  immediately  from 
the  expence  of  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  computed 
at  forty  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  to  pay  her  an¬ 
nually  twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  fome  years;  to 
affifl  her  with  a  certain  number  of  fhips';  and  to 
conclude  no  treaty  or  peace  without  her  confent. 
They  alfo  bound  themfelves,  after  a  peace  fhould 
be  concluded  with  Spain,  to  pay  her  annually  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  during  four  years,  in 
lieu  of  all  demands. 

Elizabeth  had  now  completed  her  preparations 
for  attacking  Philip  s  dominions  in  Europe,-by  way 
of  retaliation  for  his  intended  invafion  of  England. 
For  this  purpofe  a  formidable  fleet  was  equipped 
at  Plymouth,  cpnfifling  of  a  hundred  and  feventy 
Flips,  feventeen  of  which  were  men  of  war,  and  the 
reft  fmall  veffels  and  tenders.  To  thefe  the  Dutch 
added  twenty  fliips.  They  had  on  board  fix  thou¬ 
fand  three  hundred  and  fixty  foldiers,  a  thoufand 
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volunteers,  together  with  fix  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-two  feamen.  This  fleet  was 
commanded  by  lord  Effingham,  high  admiral,  and 
the  land  forces  by  the  earl  of  Effex;  both  which 
commanders,  agreeable  to  the  public  fpirit  of  that 
age,  expended  great  fums  of  their  own  in  this  ar¬ 
mament.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Sir  Coniers  Clifford,  Sir  George  Carew,  and 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  had  commands  in  this  expedition, 
and  were  appointed  a  council  to  the  admiral  and 
general.  On  the  firft  of  June  they  fet  fail  for  Cadiz, 
fending  before  them  foine  armed  tenders,  which 
intercepted  every  fhip  that  could  carry  intelligence 
to  the  enemy.  Near  Cadiz  they  took  an  Irifli 
velfel,  whereby  they  received  intelligence  that  the 
port  was  full  of  merchant  lhips  of  great  value ;  and 
that  the  Spaniards,  having  no  apprehenfions  of  an 
enemy,  lived  in  perfedt  fecurity.  It  was  propofed 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  (hips  and  gallies  in  the  harbour,  which  re- 
folution  was  flrongly  feconded  by  the  young  earl  of 
Elfex,  who  burnt  with  an  eager  defire  of  lignaliting 
his  courage  on  this  occafipn.  Fie  appeared,  however, 
greatly  mortified,  on  being  informed  by  Effingham, 
that  the  queen,  dreading  the  effe&s  of  his  youthful 
ardour,  had  given  fecret  orders  that  he  fhould  not 
be  permitted  to  command  the  van  in  the  attack. 
This  poll  of  honour  was  allotted  to  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  in  the  Warfpite,  and  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
in  the  Nonpareil,  who  were  feconded  by  Sir  George 
Carew,  in  the  Mary  Rofe,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  in 
the  Lion,  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  the  Rainbow,  vice- 
admiral  Crofs,  in  the  Swiftfure,  and  Sir  Coniers 
Clifford,  in  the  Dreadnought.  The  Spaniards,  in 
order  more  effedually  to  oppofe  their  enemy, 
ranged  their  gallies  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  fo 
as  to  flank  the  Engliffi  fhips  as  they  paffed  :  cul- 
verins  were  planted  to  fecure  the  channel  of  the 
harbour  ;  and  the  artillery,  both  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  the  curtain  of  the  fortifications,  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Engliffi  fleet.  Befides  thefe,  \ 
Spaniards  had  put  guns  on  board  all  their  large 
galleons,  which  were  covered  by  Fort  Puntal, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  At  break 
of  day  the  Engliffi  van  advanced  to  the  attack 
when  Effex,  forgetting  the  promife  he  had  made  to 
the  admiral  to  flay  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  preffed 
forward  to  the  hotteft  poll  of  danger  and  glory. 
Infpired  with  emulation,  the  Engliffi  received  with 
undaunted  bravery  the  fire  from  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
curtain,  and  feventeen  gallies  ;  but  Raleigh  an- 
fwered  only  by  a  fiourifh  of  his  trumpets,  purfuing 
his  courie,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fhips  that 
followed  him,  and  to  referve  his  fire  for  the  body 
of  the  enemy.  After  a  long  and  moft  defperate  en¬ 
gagement,  Sir  Walter  prepared  to  board  the  Spaniffi 
admiral,  a  (hip  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  ;  but  the 
Spaniards,  perceiving  his  intention,  ran  her  on 
Ihore,  and  fet  her  on  fire.  Three  other  galleons 
followed  the  example  of  their  admiral,  but  two  of 
them  v/ere  faved  by  the  Engliffi  boats.  Effex  then 
landed  at  the  Puntals,  and  inffantly  marched  to 
the  attacK.  of  Cadiz,  hive  hundred  Spaniards  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him,  but  being  ftruck  with  a  panic, 
they  retired  into  the  city  with  the  utmoft  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  were  clofely  followed  by  the  Engliffi. 
Cadiz  was  now  in  the  utraoft  confternation ;  and 
before  any  meafures  could  be  taken  for  making 
a  proper  defence,  the  Engliffi  had  forced  the  gate! 
and  were  foon  in  poffeffion  of  the  market-place.* 
The  garrifon  and  inhabitants  fled  to  the  caftle  and 
town-houfe,  but  foon  offered  to  capitulate ;  and  it 
was  agreed  their  lives  fhould  be  fpared,  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  feventy  thoufand  ducats.  A  prodigious 
quantity  of  filver  was  found  in  the  place,  and  fent 
immediately  on  board  the  Engliffi  fleet.  While 
Ellex  w^as  thus  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Cadiz, 
bir  Walter  Raleigh  was  fent  to  burn  the  merchant 


fhips  at  Port  Real.  The  Spaniards  offered  for  their 
ranfom  two  millions  of  ducats,  but  Raleigh  re¬ 
jected  the  offer,  faying,  he  came  to  deftroy,  not  to 
ranfom.  The  Spaniards,  however,  found  means  to 
unload  fome  of  their  ffiips,  and  fet  fire  to  others 
Lelidcs  the  merchant  ffiips,  two  galleons,  thirteen 
men  of  war,  eleven  ffiips  freighted  for  the  Indies 
and  thirteen  others,  were  captured.  A  prodigious 
quantity  of  military  ftores,  prepared  for  an  expe¬ 
dition  againff  England,  were  likewife  deffroyed. 
No  Englishman  of  note,  except  Sir  John  Wingfield, 
pu  iffied  in  this  memorable  conqueft,  and  about  two 
hundred  men.  The  whole  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  was 
eitimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats.  Effex  re¬ 
garded  this  glorious  viflory  only  as  a  ffep  to  farther 
conqueffs.  He  infilled  on  keeping  poffeffion  of 
t-adiz;  and  propofed  to  intercept  the  carracks  at 
the  Azores,  to  affaulc  the  Groyne,  to  take  St.  Se- 
baffian  and  St.  Andero:  but  all  the  other  feamen 
and  foldiers  were  impatient  to  return  home,  in  order 
to  ecure  their  plunder.  Effex  complained  to  the 
queen  of  their  want  of  fpirit;  and  ffie  herfelf  was 
not  plea  fed  with  their  returning  without  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  intercept  the  India  fleer,  loaded  with  trea- 
ffire  :  but  though  (he  admired  the  enterprizing 
genius  of  Effex,  ffie  could  not  help  teftifying  her 
approbation  and  effeem  for  the  gallant  behaviour 
ol  the  other  officers.  She  created  the  admiral  earl 
ol  Nottingham,  at  which  Effex  was  highly  offended  - 
and  it  being  faid  in  the  preamble  to  the  patent,  that 
this  honour  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  good 
ferviccs,  in  taking  Cadiz  and  deffroying  the  Spanilh 
ffiips,  this  merit  Effex  aferibed  folely  to  himfelf- 
he  even  offered  to  maintain  his  claim,  by  Angle 
combat  agamff  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  his  fon, 
or  any  of  his  relations. 

Infoimation  having  been  received 
that  the  Spaniards,  notwithftanding’  A*  D*  7 597- 
the  damage  their  fleet  had  fuffered  at  Cadiz,  were 
preparing  a  fquadron  at  Ferrol,  and  the  Groyne 
and  were  marchtng  troops  thither,  in  order  to  make* 
a  defeent  upon  Ireland,  Elizabeth  refolved  todeftroy 
the  ffiips  in  thofe  harbours.  For  this  purpofe  (he 
prepared  a  large  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fad,  feventeen  of  which  were  her  own  ffiips,  forty- 
three  were  (mailer  veffels,  and  the  reft  tenders  and 
victuallers.  On  board  of  this  fleet  were  embarked 
five  thoufand  new  raifed  foldiers,  and  a  thoufand 
veteran  troops,  brought  by  Sir  Thomas  Vere  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  earl  of  Effex,  who  was  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  both  of  the  fe a  and  land  forces, 
was  at  the  head  of  one  fquadron  ;  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  another ;  lord 
Thomas  Howard  of  a  third,  and  lord  Mountjoy  was 
commander  of  the  land  forces  under  Effex.  On 
the  ninth  of  July  they  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  -  bun 
were  no  fooner  out  of  harbour  than  they  were  dif 
perfed  and  (battered  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  before 
they  could  be  refitted  their  provifions  were  fo  far 
fpent,  that  it  would  have  been  unfafe  to  hayc  taken 
fo  numerous  an  army  along  with  them  Effex 
therefore  difmiffed  all  the  foldiers,  except  a  thou 
fand  veterans  under  Vere ;  and  abandoning  all 
thoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol  or  the  Groyne,  Con¬ 
fined  the  oojeCt  of  his  expedition  to  intercepting  the 
fleet  from  Spaniffi  America,  which  was  about  this 
time  expe&ed  to  flop  at  the  Azores.  Thither  Effex 
bent  his  courfe,  after  having  informed  Raleigh  that 
he  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore 
lllands.  The  fquadrons  being  by  fome  accident 
feparated,  Raleigh  arrived  firft  before  that  bland- 
and,  having  waited  fome  time  for  the  general’ 
thought  it  moft  prudent  to  begin  the  attack  alone! 
left  a  further  delay  fhould  give  the  inhabitants  time 
to  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  fucceeded  in  the 
attempt ;  but  Effex,  thinking  that  Raleigh  had  de- 
P!dve(J  jim  gl°ry  of  the  action,  was  fo  highly 

offended,  that  he  cafhiered  feveral  of  the  captains 
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who  had  exerted  themfelves,  with  their  ufual 
bravery,  to  take  the  place;  and  would  ralhly  have 
infh&ed  the  fame  punifhment  on  Raleigh  himfelf, 
h^d  not  lord  Thomas  Howard  interpofed  with  his 
good  offices,  and  perfuaded  that  gallant  officer  to 
make  his  fubmiffion  to  the  general.  Effiex,  being 
appeafed,  received  Raleigh  into  favour,  and  i  effort  o 
the  Other  officers  to  their  commands.  This  mifun- 
derftanding,  however,  laid  the  firft  foundation  or 
that  violent  ammofity  which  afterwards  fubtifted 
between  thefe  two  gallant  commanders.  Effex  now 
diipofed  his  fleet  in  a  manner  proper  for  intercepting 
the  galleons.;  and  Sir  William  Monfon,  tallipg  in 
with  them,  made  the  fignal  which  had  been  agreed 
upon:  but  the  Spanifh  fleet  no  fooner  law  the 
enemy,  than  they  made  all  the  fail  poffible  to  Ter- 
cera,  one  of  the  largefl  of  the  Azore  lflands,  before 
the  Englifh  fleet  could  overtake  them  ;  Effex,  how¬ 
ever,  took  three  fhips,  which  were  fo  rich  as  to  pay 
all  the  expences  of  the  expedition  ;  the  red,  that 
efcaped,  Iheltered  themfelves  in  the  well-fortified 
and  fafe  harbour  of  Angara.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  fleet,  the  caufes  of  the  mifearriage  of  this 
enterprize  were  much  canvaffed  in  England  The 
courtiers  fided  with  Eflex  or  Raleigh,  according  to 
the  refpedt  they  bore  to  each  ;  but  the  people  in 
general,  who  were  pleafed  with  the  fpirit  and  gene- 
rofity  of  the  former,  were  inclined  to  juliily  his 
conduct  :  the  queen,  who  loved  the  one,  and 
efleemed  the  other,  maintained  a  kind  of  neutrality 

between  both  parties. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  having 
A.  D.  1598.  recejvecj  overtures  for  a  peace  with 
Philip,  Elizabeth  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Carew  to 
Trance,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  break  off  the  treaty; 
but  all  her  attempts  were  in  vain,  as  Henry  was 
determined  to  give  peace  to  his  kingdom,  now 
reduced  to  the  mofl  deplorable  condition.  The 
negotiations  were  carried  on  at  Vervins ;  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  June  the  peace  was  ratified  by  Henry  ; 
who  was  put  in  poflefflon  of  all  the  places  that  had 
been  taken  by  Philip  during  the  courfe  of  the  civil 
wars.  Thus  he  procured  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
domeftic  fettlement  of  the  diflraded  ftate;  and,  by 
thewifdom  of  his  government,  he,  in  a  fhort  time, 
raffed  France  from  the  mifery  in  which  that  kingdom 
'  was  involved  to  a  more  flourifhing  condition  than 
it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  Elizabeth  was  fenfible 
it  was  in  her  power  to  make  peace  with  Spain  on 
equitable  terms ;  yet,  though  at  firft  averfe  to  war, 
fire  feemed  now  to  have  attained  fuch  an  afcendancy 
over  the  enemy,  that  fhe  was  unwilling  to  put  a  flop 
to  her  profperous  fortune.  Her  paft  vidories  had 
entirely  fecured  her  from  any  dangerous  invafion. 
She  confidered,  that  the  weak  condition  of  Philip 
in  the  Indies,  and  the  annual  return  of  his  treafures 
from  thence,  afforded  her  a  profped  of  the  mofl 
lafiing  advantages  :  that  Philip,  after  his  peace  with 
France,  ffioald  fhe  confent  to  an  accommodation, 
would  be  able  to  turn  his  whole  force  againft  the  re¬ 
volted  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which,  though 
they  had  greatly  increafed  their  power  by  commerce 
and  good  government,  would,  neverthelefs,  without 
her  afliftance,  be  unable  to  maintain  a  war  againft 
fo  powerful  a  prince;  and  that  it  would  be  unfafe 
and  diftionourable  to  abandon  their  caufe,  till  they 
were  placed  in  a  ftate  of  greater  fecurity.  The  earl 
of  Effex  encouraged  her  in  thefe  fentirnents.  Lord 
Burleigh,  on  the  contrary,  was  defirous  of  a  peace; 
and  the  rivalfhip  of  thefe  two  noblemen  made  each 
of  them  inftft  the  more  ftrenuoufly  on  his  own 
counfel ;  but  the  arguments  of  Effex,  whofe  perfon 
was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  prevailed  :  the  favourite 
feemed  daily  to  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the  mi- 
nifter ;  and  had  he  been  pofleffed  of  a  felf-command 
eoual  ’to  his  fhining  qualities,  he  might  have  fo 
ftronply  rivetted  himfelf  into  the  queen’s  afte&ions 
that  none  of  his  enemies  could  have  hurt  him;  but 
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his  high  fpirit  could  ill  fubmit  to  the  implicit 
obedience  which  Elizabeth,  ever  jealous  of  her  pre¬ 
rogative,  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from  her 
fubjeds.’  That  nobleman  was  no  lefs  diftinguiffied 
by  his  underftanding,  than  by  his  birth  and  figure. 

He  was  brave,  generous,  fincere  ;  a  firm  friend  ; 
adtive,  and  paffionately  fond  of  glory  ;  but  carried 
away  by  his  paffions,  and  incapable  of  yielding  to 
the  rein  of  prudence.  Thefe  paflions  at  laft  pioved 
his  deftruclion. 

On  the  fourth  of  Auguff  died,  in  an  advanced 
age,  lord  Burleigh,  equally  lamented  by  the  queen 
and  the  people  :  a  zealous  and  faithful  counfellor. 
This  truly  great  man  had  long  and  earneftly  re- 
quefted  his  miftrefs  to  grant  him  fome  moments  of 
cafe  between  bufinefs  and  the  grave ;  bur  he  afked 
in  vain.  He  continued  immerfed  in  all  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  office,  till  death  gave  him  that  repofe  that 
was  denied  him  by  Elizabeth.  Lord  Burleigh  was 
now  on  the  verge  of  eighty,  and  though  many  rm- 
nifters  had  lived  with  lefs  envy,  none  ever  died  with 
greater  reputation.  He  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed 
for  folidity  of  underftanding,  probity  of  manners, 
and  indefatigable  application  to  thq  duties  of  his 
flat  ion.  He  was  the  only  man  in  this  reign  who 
left  a  confiderable  fortune  to  his  pofterity;  a  for¬ 
tune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or  plunder,  but  gained 
by  the  regular  profits  of  his  office,  and  prefeived 
by  his  frugality.  ft  his  great  ftatefman  wrote  Let 
Complainte  dc  I'Ame  PechereJJe ,  in  French  verfc, 
now  extant  in  the  king’ii  library;  the  Execution  of 
Juftice  in  England;  Meditations  on  the  State  of 
England  ;  Lord  Burleigh’s  Precepts,  &c.  In  a 
fhort  time  after  expired,  at  Madrid,  Philip  U. 
king  of  Spain,  the  principal  enemy  ot  Elizabeth, 
in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
third  of  his  reign.  This  prince  had  Transferred  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  arch-duke 
Albert  the  poffefllon  of  the  Netherlands;  but  as  it 
was  thought  he  would  have  no  iffue,  and  as  the 
reveifion  was  referved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the 
States  ftill  obftinately  perfifted  in  their  refiftance  to 
the  Spanifh  arms. 

Nothing  but  the  imprudence  of  Effex  could  now 
have  ffiaken  his  credit  with  the  queen  ;  but  his  lofty 
fpirit  could  ill  brook  controul,  even  from  his 
miftrefs.  Difputing  with  her,  one  day,  on  the 
choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  fo  heated, 
and  carried  matters  fo  high,  as  imprudently  to  turn 
his  back  on  her,  with  an  air  ot  contempt.  At  this 
provocation,  her  anger,  naturally  violent,  was  raffed 
to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  fhe  inftantly  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ear,  adding  her  ufual  paffionate  expreflion, 
which  fhe  thought  fuited  his  impertinence  :  when 
inftead  of  recolleding  himfelf,  and  making  the  fub- 
miffions  her  lex  required,  he  clapt  his  hand  upon 
his  fword,  and  fwore,  in  his  turn,  that  he  would  not 
have  taken  fo  grofs  an  affront  even  from  Henry, 
her  father.  The  admiral  and  vice-chamberlain  in¬ 
terpofed  between  the  fovereign  and  the  fubjed,  and 
prevented  any  farther  confequences  at  that  time. 
The  chancellor  Egerton,  who  had  a  regard  for  Eliex, 
exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indiferetion,  by  making 
proper  acknowledgments ;  but  he  was  fo  deeply 
flung  with  the  difhonour,  that  he  not  only  wrote 
him  a  fpirited  letter,  full  of  refentment  againft  the 
queen  which  breathed  all  the  violence  of  his  haughty 
foul  but  even  ffiewed  the  letter  to  his  friends,  who 
imprudently  difperfed  copies  of  it :  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  additional  provocation,  the  queens 
love  for  him  prevailed,  and  Effex  became  the  only 
confidant  of  Elizabeth,  find  foie  dtredor  of  the 

affairs  of  the  kingdom.  T  ,  » 

The  troubles  which  (fill  fubfifted  in  Ireland 
opened  a  new  feene  for  his  ambition,  and  e 

raflily  engaged  in  an  undertaking  which  lermir 

nated  in  crimes  and  misfortunes.  Hugh  ONeal  , 
whom  the  queen  had  created  earl  of  Tyrone^  ana 
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whofc  treachery  was  equal  to  his  ferocious  valour, 
renewed  at  this  time  his  rebellious  practices.  He  had 
already  aflumed  thechara&er  of  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  the  patron  of  Irifh  liberty;  and  having 
received  afiiflance  frcm  the  king  of  Spain,  gained 
advantages  confidcrable  enough  to  make  the  court 
of  London  very  uneafy.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  fubdue  the 
rebels  by  extraordinary  efforts.  For  this  purpofe 
the  queen  had  caff  her  eye  on  Charles  Blount,  lord 
Mountjoy ;  but  the  earl  of  Effex,  ambitious  of 
glory,  reprefcnted  the  neceffity  of  appointing  fome 
perfon  more  experienced  in  war,  and  of  higher 
quality.  Being  underftood  to  mean  himfelf,  his 
defire  was  granted,  and  Elizabeth  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  granting 
him  more  extenfive  authority  than  had  ever  been 
conferred  on  any  governor  before ;  being  furnifhed 
with  a  commiliion,  whereby  he  was  empowered 
.cither  to  continue  or  finifh  the  war  :  to  pardon  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  and  other  rebels ;  an  authority  never 
granted  to  any  of  his  predeceffors.  Had  Effex 
Jiftened  to  the  advice  of  his  enemies,  he  could  not 
have  engaged  in  a  more  fatal  undertaking:  but  the 
young  earl  was  incapable  of  caution  :•  he  imagined 
that  every  difficulty  would  give  way  before  him  ; 
that  his  prefence,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
would  awe  the  rebels  into  peace,  and  that  he  fhould 
return  crowned  with  laurel.  The  queen’s  prepa¬ 
rations  were  equal  to  the  rendernefs  fhe  cherifhed 
for  her  favourite.  To  enfure  fuccefs,  ilie  gave  him 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  be  fufficient 
to  overwhelm  the  rebels  in  one  campaign.  Nor 
did  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  lord 
Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  enemies  of 
Effex,  throw  any  obffacles  in  the  way  of  thele  pre¬ 
parations  ;  for  they  imagined  the  higher  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  queen  were  raifed,  it  would  be  the 
more  difficult  for  him  to  fatisfy  her. 

A  D  koq  About  the  middle  of  March,  Effex 
.“'J'  fet  out  for  his  government,  attended 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  numerous  train  oi  nobility  md  gen-ry, 
who  from  affection  to  his  perion  attached  them- 
fdves  ro  his  fortunes.  After  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
he  appointed  his  intimate  friend  the  earl  of  South¬ 
ampton  general  of  the  horfe,  though  that  nobleman 
had  incurred  the  queen’s  dilplealure,  and  though 
ihe  herfelfhad  exprefsly  enjoined  Effex  not  to  give 
him  any  command;  and  even  repeated  orders  were 
hardly  fufficient  ro  induce  him  to  revoke  the  com- 
mifflon.  The  reft  of  his  conduct  was  conformable 
10  this  beginning.  Inffead  of  leading  his  powerful 
army  into  Ulfler  againft  Tyrone,  hefuffered  himfelf 
to  be  perfuaded  by  the  lriffi  council  to  march  into 
Munffer,  fituated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  indeed  reduced  the  rebels  to  fubmiffion, 
but  he  loll  a  confiderable  part  of  his  army  in  the 
attempt,  and  had  no  fooner  left  the  country  than 
they  again  revolted.  By  this  time  the  ieafon  was 
confiderably  advanced,  his  army  fickly,  and  greatly 
reduced  in  their  numbers,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
requeft  a  reinforcement  of  two  thoufand  men,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  march  againff  the  chief  of 
the  rebels.  The  troops'  were  immediately  fent,  and 
Effex  advanced  into  Uifter.  Tyrone,  though  with 
an  army  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
Engl i lb,  wifely  avoided  a  decifive  action,  and  pro- 
pofed  a  conference  with  Effex,  in  order,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  to  pul  a  flop  to  the  flames  of  civil  difeord, 
which  had  fo  long  wafted  Ireland.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  two  generals  met  without  any  of 
their  attendants.'  Tyrone  behaved,  during  the  con¬ 
ference,  with  the  greateff  fubmiffion,  and  a  ceffation 
of  arms  was  concluded  till  the  firff  of  May.  This 
unexpected  iffue  of  the  moll  expenfive  enterprize 
that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken  exafperated  her 
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againft  Effex;  and  her  chagrin  was  heightened  by 
bis  writing  many  letters  to  the  council,  filled  with 
peevifh  expreflions,  and  lamenting  that  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  his  enemies  fhould  be  believed  againff  him. 
She  informed  him  of  her  diffatisfa&ion ;  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  continue  in  Ireland  till  he  received 
her  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  haughty  favourite 
was  now'  fufficiently  alarmed.  Dreading,  that  if  he 
continued  any  longer  at  any  diffance  from  the  court, 
he  fhould  lofe  all  his  influence  with  the  queen, 
while  his  enemies  enjoyed  the  mrugnant  fatisfa&ion 
of  triumphing  in  his  fall,  he  determined  to  difobey 
the  orders  of  his  miftrefs.  He  accordingly  left  Ire¬ 
land,  and  arrived  at  London  before  any  one  was 
apprized  of  his  intentions.  He  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  court,  and  though  covered  with  dirt  and 
Iweat,  he  ran  up  flairs  to  the  prefence  chamber,  then 
to  the  privy-chamber,  nor  did  he  flop  till  he  was  in 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  queen,  who  was  juft  rifen, 
and  was  fitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face. 
Whether  Elizabeth’s  tendernefs  awakened  at  the 
fight  of  her  favourite,  or  whether  furprize  prevented 
her  from  attending  to  pundlilios,  ihe  gave  him  a 
very  kind  and  flattering  reception ;  and  on  his  de¬ 
parture  he  was  heard  to  thank  God,  that  though  he 
had  met  with  many  troubles  and  florins  abroad,  he 
had  found  at  home  a  placid  and  fweet  calm.  But 
this  promifing  interval  w'as  deceitful.  Elizabeth’s 
favourable  difpolition  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
furpiize  at  the  fudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  her  favourite;  but  flie  had  no  fooner  time  for 
recollection,  than  all  his  faults  recurred  to  her. 
When  Effex,  therefore,  waited  on  her  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  found  her  behaviour  much  altered  :  flie 
ordered  him  to  be  twice  examined  by  the  council; 
to  be  committed  to  the  cuffody  of  the  lord-keeper^ 
Egerton,  and  to  be  excluded  from  all  company, 
even  from  that  of  his  countefs.  Effex  expreffed 
great  humiliation  and  forrow ;  but  his  vexation, 
and  the  triumph  obtained  by  his  enemies,  preyed  fo’ 
deeply  on  his  fpirits,  that  he  fell  into  a  diforder, 
which  feemed  to  endanger  his  life.  The  queen, 
who  had  always  declared,  that  her  feverity  was  in¬ 
tended  to  corrccfl,  and  not  to  ruin  him,  no  fooner 
heard  of  his  condition,  than  flie  was  alarmed  at  his 
danger,  and  ordered  eight  phyficians  to  confult  upon 
his  cafe.  Being  informed  that  there  was  reafon 
to  fear  he  would  not  recover,  fhe  fent  one  of  her 
phyficians  to  deliver  a  meffage,  that  if  fhe  thought 
fuch  a  ftep  confident  with  her  honour,  fhe  would 
herfelf  pay  him  a  vifit.  Thofe  who  flood  by,  care¬ 
fully  obferving  her  countenance,  remarked,  that  in 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  her  eyes  fwam  in  tears, 
fhe  enemies  of  Effex  were  greatly  alarmed  at  thefe 
fymptoms  of  the  queen’s  returning  affedlion,  par¬ 
ticularly  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  fo  affedled  by 
it,  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was  feized  with  ficknefs; 
and  the  queen,  who  had  a  refpetf  for  him,  fent  him 
alfo  a  favourable  meffage,  in  which  flie  expreffed 
her  wifhes  for  his  recovery.  Elizabeth’s  medicine 
was  fuccefsful  with  both  thefe  afpiring  rivals;  and 
Effex  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
countefs,  and  to  entertain  more  agreeable  hopes 
with  reipedl  to  himfelf,  foon  became  out  of  danger. 
The  queen  was  then  perfuaded  to  believe,  that& he 
had  counterfeited  his  illnefs,  in  order  to  excite  com¬ 
panion  ;  and  this  induced  her  to  relapfe  into  her 
former  rigour.  He  fent  her  a  rich  prefent,  with  a 
letter,  on  new  year’s  day,  as  was  then  ufual  among 
the  courtiers :  fhe  read  the  letter,  but  rejedled  the 
prefent.  However,  flie  foon  after  allowed  him  to 
retire  to  his  own  houfe;  and  though  he  ffill  re¬ 
mained  in  cuffody,  and  was  allowed  no  company 
but  his  countefs,  he  fent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
this  indulgence.  The  countefs  of  Effex,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  had,  as 
well  as  her  hufband,  a  refined  taffe  in  literature, 
and  the  chief  confolation  of  Effex,  during  this 
5  ^  period 
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period  of  anxiety  and  fufpence,  confided  in  her  | 
company,  and  his  reading,  with  her,  thofe  in-  | 
ftrudtive  and  entertaining  authors,  which  he  | 
had  never  entirely  neglected  during  his  greatefl 
profperity. 

.  p.  r  The  departure  of  Efiex  from  Ire- 

.1  00.  jancj  revjvecj  the  hopes  of  Tyrone. 
The  Englifh  army,  now  without  a  leader,  was  not 
Efficient  to  flop  his  progrefs :  he  reduced  the  whole 
province  of  Ulfter  to  obedience ;  and  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  bull  fent  from  pope  Clement  VIE  I 
granting  him  and  his  adherents  the  fame  indul¬ 
gences  as  thofe  who  fought  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land,  he  flattered  himfelf  with  being  foon 
mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  alfo  pro- 
mifed  a  fupply  of  men  and  money  from  Spain;  and 
having  received  a  confecrated  plume  from  the  pope, 
he  called  himfelf  the  champion  of  the  catholic  re-  | 
ligion.  Alarmed  at  tht  fe  circumffances,  the  queen 
fent  lord  Mountjoy  into  Ireland.  The  whole  Aland, 
on  his  arrival,  was  in  a  very  defperate  lituation  ; 
but  being  a  man  of  capacity  and  vigour,  he  was  not 
difeouraged.  He  advanced  immediately  into 
Ulffer  again!!  Tyrone,  and  foon  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  that  county,  the  principal  feat  of  the 
rebels.  He  drove  them  from  the  open  fields,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  their  bogs  and  | 
forefls.  Sir  George  Carew  had  equal  advantages 
in  Munffer,  and  the  queen’s  authority  was  once 
more  effablifhed  in  Ireland.  The  fuccefs  of 
Mountjoy  rendered  the  fuccefs  of  Efiex  lefs  ex- 
cufable  at  court ;  but  his  popularity  increated  with 
his  misfortunes.  The  miniffry  was  accufed  of 
malice,  and  the  queen  herfelf  of  injuflicc.  Alarmed 
at  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  Elizabeth  deter¬ 
mined  to  inveftigate  fully  the  military  conduct  of 
Eflex  in  his  late  Irifli  expedition.  The  queen  hid 
often  expreffed  her  intention  of  juftifying  her  own 
conduct  to  the  pubi  c,  by  having  him  tried  in  the 
ftar-chamber :  but  her  tendernefs  at  lafi:  prevailed 
over  her  feverity ;  and  fhe  was  contented  to  have 
him  only  examined  by  the  privy-council.  Coke, 
the  attorney  general,  opened  the  caufe  againfl:  him, 
with  all  that  cruelty  and  infolence  which  that  great 
lawyer  ufually  exercifed  againll  the  unfortunate  ; 
and  Francis,  the  fon  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  doled 
the  charge,  with  difplaying  the  undutiful  expref- 
fions  in  fome  of  the  earl’s  letters.  When  Eflex 
came  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  he,  with  great 
fubmiffion  and  humility,  renounced  all  pretences  to 
an  apology,  and  declared  his  refolution,  on  this  or 
any  other  occafion,  never  to  have  any  contefc  with 
his  fovereign,  and  this  fubmiffion  was  uttered  with 
luch  eloquence,  and  in  fo  pathetic  a  manner,  that 
it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the  audience.  All  the 
privy-council  did  him  juflice  with  regard  to  the 
loyalty  of  his  intentions;  even  Cecil,  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with  regard 
and  humanity.  Hence  he  was  only  fentenced  to 
be  deprived  of  the  offices  he  pofiefled,  and  to  be 
confined  in  his  own  houfe,  till  her  majefty  fhoukl 
be  pleated  to  releafe  him.  Francis  Bacon,  who 
was  afterwards  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his 
high  offices,  and  his  profound  fkill  in  the  fciences, 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  but  met  with 
fo  little  protection  from  his  powerful  relations,  that 
though  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  he  had  yet  ob¬ 
tained  no  preferment.  But  Efiex,  w'ho  difeovered 
his  great  abilities,  had  engaged  in  an  intimate 
friendfhip  with  him,  and  had  zealoufly  endeavoured, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  procure  for  him  the 
office  of  queen’s  folicitor  ;  and,  to  comfort  him 
under  his  difappointment,  had  made  him  a  prefent 
in  land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 
The  public,  therefore,  were  highly  offended  at 
Bacon’s  appearing  before  the  council  againfl  his 
generous  benefador,  though  he  was  commanded  to 
do  it  by  the  queen  :  but  fhe  was  fo  pleafed  with  his 
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behaviour  on  this  occafion,  that  fhe  direded  him. 
to  draw  up  an  account  of  that  day’s  proceedings, 
in  order  to  fatisfy  the  nation  with  refped  to  the 
juflice  and  lenity  of  her  condud.  Bacon,  in  exe¬ 
cuting  her  commands,  reprefented  the  whole  in  the 

Imoff  favourable  terms  for  Efiex  ;  deferibing  parti¬ 
cularly,  in  a  pleating  manner,  the  dutiful  fubmiffion 
with  which  he  avoided  making  a  particular  defence 
of  his  condud.  On  his  reading  the  paper  to  the 
|  queen,  fhe  fmiled  at  that  parr,  faying,  fhe  faw  that 
old  love  could  not  caiily  be  forgotten  ;  to  which 
Bacon  replied,  he  hoped  fhe  meant  that  of  herfelf. 
Every  one  now  expeded,  that  Efiex  would  be  re- 
ftored  to  his  former  credit;  and  in  this  hope  they 
were  confirmed,  on  finding,  that  though  he  was 
(till  forbid  to  appear  at  court,  he  was  continued  in 
his  office  of  matter  of  the  horfe.  The  queen  gave 
orders  that  his  fentence  fhouid  not  be  recorded,  and 
reftored  him  to  his  full  liberty;  but  at  the  fame 
time  advifed  him  to  be  cautious  of  giving  farthef 
offence,  and  ordered  him  not  to  appear  at  court. 

Efiex  immediately  prepared  for  his  departure  into 
the  country  ;  but  before  he  fet  out  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  in  which  he  told  her,  that  he  kifled 
her  majefty’s  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  file  had 
corrected  him;  but  that  he  never  could  recover  his 
uiual  chcarfulnefs  till  fire  deigned  to  admit  him  to 
that  prefence  which  had  ever  been  the  chief  fource 
of  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  would  retire  into  a  country  folitude, 
and  labour  affiduoufiy  to  atone  for  his  former 
offences.  Pleafed  with  thefe  fentiments,  the  queen 
replied,  that  fhe  wiffied  his  actions  might  be  con¬ 
formable  to  his  expreffions  ;  but  as  he  had  fo  long 
abufed  her  patience,  fhe  would  take  fome  time  to 
try  his  fincerity.  She  added,  «  That  if  fhe  furnace 
of  affliction  produced  fuch  good  effects,  file  lhould 
ever  after  have  the  better  opinion  of  her  chemiflry.” 

Elizabeth  reflected  nor,  that  this  .  „  p 
haughty  fpirit,  when  driven  to  ex-  lu01* 

tremities,  was  capable  of  trampling  under  foot 

I  every  fpea.es  of  duty,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  his 
country.  By  pulhing  her  precautions  too  far,  fhe 
inflamed  h^  refentment.  He  loft  all  hopes  of  her 
favour,  forgot  her  former  kindneffes,  and  flew  to 
revenge.  He  imprudently  followed  the  interefted 
couriiels  of  fome  needy  friends  who  lived  upon  his 
bounty,  and  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  vio¬ 
lent  meafures.  To  mcreafe  the  number  of  his 
partizans,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  catholics,  and 
fecretly  Elicited  the  king  of  Scotland’s  affiftance. 
He  acquainted  him,  “  That  whatfoever  appear¬ 
ances  the  Englifh  court  affected,  a  refolution  was 
formed  to  place  the  Infanta  of  Spain  on  the  throne 
of  England  ;  that,  to  facilitate  this  defign,  all 
places  of  power,  all  polls  of  importance,  were  in 
the  hands  of  thole  who  were  fworn  enemies  to  the 
Stuart  family  ;  the  lord  high-admiral  had  the 
command  of  the  navy  and  army  ;  Buckhurft  was 
at  the  head  or  thetreafury;  Cobham  was  warden 
of  the  cinque-ports ;  Cecil,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
north  ;  Raleigh,  governor  of  the  iflands  of  Guern- 
fey  and  jerfey;  and  Carew,  prefident  of  Munfler; 
places  very  favourable  for  landing  the  Infanta.” 
Fie  added,  “  The  queen’s  underftanding  was  fo 
greatly  impaired,  that  fire  was  incapable  of  aCling 
for  herfelf,  and  was  entirely  guided  by  her  mi- 

Inifters;  that  it  was  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  him  to  aCt  openly  againfl  this  conspiracy,  by 
fending  ambaffadors  immediately  to  the  Englifh 
court,  to  demand  a  public  declaration  of  his  title 
to  the  Ecceffion,  and  the  removal  of  his  enemies, 
all  creatures  and  penffoners  of  Spain,  from  the 
court  and  council.”  But  this  hcad-flrong  noble¬ 
man  depended  chiefly  for  fupport  on  the  puritans, 
whofe  manners  he  now  entirely  adopted.  The 
mod  celebrated  preachers  of  that  fed  reforted  to 
his  houfe,  which  became  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where 
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the  fervours  of  fanaticifm  cbnftantly  difcharged 
themfelves.  The  genius  of  the  age  was  fo  entirely 
devoted  to  thefe  rhapfodies,  that  the  language  of  the 
reformation  had  more  attractions  for  the  people 
than  pleafure  itfclf:  nothing  more  effectually  ingra¬ 
tiated  an  ambitious  leader  with*  the  public  than 
thefe  religious  entertainments.  The  ambitious 
Effex  fpared  not  the  queen  in  his  difeourfes ;  he 
reprefented  her  as  an  old  woman,  whofe  temper 
was  as  crooked  as  her  perfon.  Elizabeth  was  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  liberties,  which  highly  incenfed 
her  againft  him.  He  could  not  have  attacked  her 
in  a  more  tender  part.  Elizabeth  was  always  fond 
of  flattery,  and  loved  to  be  complimented  on  her 
beauty  ;  nor  could  either  her  own  good  fenfe,  or 
old  age  itfelf,  cure  her  of  this  prepofterous  infir¬ 
mity.  Effex  had  now  formed  a  feledt  council  of 
malcontents,  confifting  of  the  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
Sir  Chriftopher  Blount,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  John 
Littleton,  of  Frankel.  The  reft  of  his  friends, 
according  to  a  lift  he  produced  at  Drury  houfe, 
the  ufual  place  of  their  meeting,  confiftcd  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  firft  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  kingdom.  Here  all  their  plans 
were  laid,  and.  all  their  refolutions  formed.  Among 
other  criminal  projects  debated  in  this  affembly, 
was  that  of  the  moft  proper  method  ot  taking 
up  arms ;  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that  the  firft 
attack  ihould  be  made  upon  the  palace;  that  Sir 
Chriftopher  Blount,  at  the  head  of  a  choice  de¬ 
tachment,  fhould  take  poffeffion  of  the  gates ; 
that  Davis  Ihould  feize  the  hall;  Danvers  the  guard 
and  prefence-chamber ;  and  that  Effex,  attended  by 
a  feledt  number  of  his  partizans,  Ihould  rufti  in 
from  the  Mews,  oblige  the  queen  to  remove  his 
enemies,  affemble  a  parliament,  and  fettle  a  new 
plan  of  government.  The  queen  was  informed 
of  all  thefe  refolutions,  and  took  the  neceffary 
precautions  to  render  them  abortive.  Effex  never 
doubted  but  the  citizens  of  London,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  beloved,  would  take  up  arms  at  the 
lirfi  fignal.  He  was,  however,  miftaken.  The 
court  had  taken  meafures  to  prevent  it ;  and 
when  he  appeared  in  the  city,  accompanied  with 
about  two  hundred  men,  he  found  that  hss  feditious 
exhortations  had  no  effeCt.  They  gazed  at  him  as 
he  pafi'ed  along  the  ftreets,  but  none  took  up  arms 
in  his  defence.  Difappo'imc*d  of  affiftance,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  houfe,  which  was  foon  fur- 
rounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  com¬ 
manded  by  rhe  admiral.  He  at  firft  determined  to 
defend  hirnfelf  to  the  iaft  extremity,  and  perifh 
like  a  foldicr  with  the  fwOrd  in  his  hand,  rather 
than  by  the  axe  of  a  bafe  executioner.  But  he 
foon  after  abandoned  this  refolution ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  bravery,  fubmitted  at  difere- 
tion.  Elizabeth,  who  had  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fioti  with  the  greareft  tranquillity  and  prefence 
of  mind,  foon  gave  orders  for  trying  the  moft 
confiderable  or  the  prifoners.  The  earls  of  Effex 
and  Southampton  'ere  arraigned  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February.  The  trial  was  foon  finiftied;  the 
crime  was  ..morions.  Far  from  making  any  de¬ 
fence,  E  gave  hirnfelf  up  entirely  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  which  he  had  before  politically 
affected,  and  not  only  acknowledged  hirnfelf  guilty, 
but  a!fo  impeached  his  friends;  a  circumftanee, 
which  at  other  times,  he  would  have  confidered  as 
the  moft  infamous*  bafenefs.  The  celebrated 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  is  reproached  with  having 
pleaded  on  the  trial  againft  ExTex,  his  friend  and 
benefadlor,  without  being  obliged  to  it  by  any 
office.  Blemiflies  appear  in  the  charadters  of  the 
greateftmen;  Bacon  was  at  this  time  ambitious  of 
making  his  fortune,  it  now  refted  with  Elizabeth 
to  pardon  or  execute  her  favourite  nobleman,  and 
flte  long  balanced  between  juflicc  and  clemency. 


She  felt  all  the  force  of  an  ill-extinguifhed  paffxon; 
and  if  the  carl  had  folicited  her  pardon,  love 
would  certainly  have  granted  it. .  She  confidered 
this  obftinacy  as  the  confeqyence  of  contempt, 
and  figned  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He 
fuffered  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower,  purfuant 
to  his  own  requeft,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  His  behaviour  in  his  laft  moments  were 
conformable  to  his  condition,  penitent  and  re- 
figned.  He  reflected  not  on  his  enemies,  but 
prayed  for  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  the  proiperity 
of  his  country.  Thus  ended  his  career  of  glory, 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  Robert  Devereux, 
earl  of  Effex,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  defeended  from  a  royal  lineage  on  the 
female  fide,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents  and  heroic  qualities.  He  was  generous,  li¬ 
beral,  and  humane;  a  patron  of  learning,  in  which 
Nhe  hirnfelf  held  a  conliderable  rank,  a  warm  friend, 
and  an  open  enemy.  His  foibles  were  vanity, 
ambition,  and  an  impetuoufity  of  temper  which 
he  could  not  reftrain.  He  ruined  hirnfelf  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  enjoy  good  fortune  with  mode¬ 
ration.  The  people,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved,  were  irritated  by  his  death  ;  and  the  queen, 
who  was-  accufed  of  cruelty,  no  longer  heard 
the  ufual  acclamations  when  the  appeared  in 
public. 

•The  king  of  France,  defirous  of  forming  a  clofe 
connexion  with  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  eftablifi>a 
plan  for  effecting  a  perpetual  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  made  a  journey  to  Calais;  and  Elizabeth, 
in  hopes  of  having  a  perfonal  interview  with  >a 
prince  fhe  fo  highly  efteemed,  repaired  to  Dover. 
Some  confiderations,  however,  prevented  their 
meeting;  but  the  queen,  expreffing  a>  defire  of 
conferring,  on  fome  bulinefs  of  importance  with  a 
rninifter  in  whom  an  entire  confidence  might  be 
placed,  Henry  fent  over  P„ofny,  afterwards  duke  of 
Sully.  What  appears  very  extraordinary  is,  that: 
both  thefe  princes,  without  communicating  their 
fentiments  to  each  other,  had  conceived  the  fame 
defigh  of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Auftri-a,  and  efta- 
bb  thing  a  juft  equilibrium  between  the  powers  of 
Europe.  It  principally  confided  in  uniting  the  fe- 
venteen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  into  one 
republic.  But  the  wounds  which  France  had  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  civil  wars  were  not  yet  healed  ; 
the  attention  of  Henry  was  ftill  neceffary  to  recover 
the  languiftimg  lfate  of  his  country.  The  execution 
of  this  defign  therefore  was  put  off,  and  never 
after  refumed. 

The  death  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  did  not 
put  a  period  to  thedeligns  of  the  Spaniards  for  dif- 
turbing  the  peace  of  Elizabeth.  The  fame  coun¬ 
cils  ftill  continued,  and  the  fame  meafures  were 
to  be  purfued.  The  preparations  for  an  expe¬ 
dition  againft  Ireland  had  been  for  fome  time 
finiftied,  but  fufpended  on  account  of  the  troubles 
that  broke  out  m  Spain.  Thefe  having  now  fub- 
fided,  Don  John  d’Aquila  was  fent  at  the  head  of  .a 
body  of  troops  into  that  kingdom,  and  made  reli¬ 
gion  a  pretence  for  the  enterprises  of  ambition 
and  rebellion.  He  affumed  the  title  of General 
of  the  Holy  War,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
faith  in  Ireland.”  Care  had  been  taken  to  au¬ 
thorize  thefe  meafures  by  bulls  from  Rome.;  and 
d’Aquila  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people,  that 
a  queen,  deprived  of  her  authority  by  the  pope, 
had  no  longer  any  right  to  the  crown;  that  her 
fubjedts,  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  by 
the  holy  father,  ought  to  take  up  arms  againft 
her,  and  drive  her  from  a  throne- of  which  fhe 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  ufurper.  He  added, 
that  the  foie  intention  of  his  coming  was  to  aflift 
them  in  that  religious  undertaking,  and  to  deliver 
them  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil.  Mountjoy 
faw  the  gathering  ftorm,  and  exerted  all  his  abili¬ 
ties 
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ties  to  break  its  force.  The  Irifh  {hewed  every 
where  figns  of  a  general  infurrecftion,  and  the 
utmoft  vigour  was  neceffary  to  prevent  it.  He 
immediately  laid  fiege  to  Kinfale,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  taken  after  their  landings  but  he  had 
hardly  began  his  operations,  before  he  received 
intelligence  that  another  body  of  two  thoufand 
Spaniards,  Under  the  command  of  Alphonfo 
Ocampo  were  landed,  and  had  taken  poffeffion  of 
Baltimore  and  Berehaven.  He  found  himl'elf  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew,  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  Tyrone  immediately 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Kinfale;  but  Mountjoy 
having  received  information  of  his  dcfign,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  part  of  his 
army,  totally  defeated  the  rebels,  and  took  feveral  f 
of  them  pnfoners.  Tyrone  himfelf  efcaped  into  | 
Ulfter,  but  was  utterly  incapable  of  giving  the 
Englifh  any  farther  difturbance.  The  Spanifh  ! 
general  now  perceived  that  all  refinance  would  be 
in  vain,  and  immediately  offered  to  furrender  all 
the  places  held  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ireland,  and  £ 
evacuate  the  kingdom.  The  conditions  were  ac-  I 
cepted,  and  the  Spaniards  embarked  for  their  own  f 
country.  This  defeat  ftruck  the  rebels  with  terror,  j 
They  law  the  foreign  forces,  on  whom  they  fo  ! 
greatly  depended,  incapable  of  giving  them  any  j 
fupport,  and  defpaired  of  being  able  to  make  j 
head  again  ft  the  Englifh.  This  war  in  Ireland  ‘ 
was  very  burdenfome  to  the  queen,  and  fhe  was 
obliged  to  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  obtain 
fbpplies.  No  oppofition  was  made  to  the  requeft  ! 
of  her  majefty ;  but  the  commons  revived  the  ! 
great  queftion  with  regard  to  monopolies,  fo  de-  j 
llrudtive  to  trade,  and  burdenfome  to  the  people. 
The  froall  revenues  of  the  crown  being  infufficient  | 
for  the  queen  to  confer  favours  or  rewards  on  thofe 
-that  had  ferved  her  faithfully,  fhe  fupplied  the 
defed  by  lavifhing  exclufive  privileges ;  and  thofe 
who  were  provided  fold  them  to  others.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  monopolies,  almoft  every  kind 
of  merchandize  was  advanced  at  the  pleafure  of 
individuals ;  and  that  liberty,  which  conftitutes  ! 
the  very  foul  of  commerce,  was  no  longer  known,  i 
The  effecis  were  viflble  by  a  continual  decline  of  ! 
trade;  and  the  nation  felt  all  the  vexatious  effeds 
of  avarice,  fupported  by  the  royal  authority.  Nor 
was  the  abufe  confined  to  the  greater  objeds  of  I 
commerce,  it  extended  even  to  the  common  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  ,•  fait,  oil,  vinegar,  paper,  cloths, 
iron,  lead,  (kins,  bottles,  brufhes,  and  many  other 
articles.  When  this  affonifhing  lift  was  read  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  one  of  the  members  afked, 
with  great  vivacity,  “  Is  not  bread  among  the 
number  ?”  And  obferving  that  the  houfe  feemed 
aftoniftied  at  the  queftion,  “  Yes,  bread  !  added 
he  ;  if  things  continue  on  the  fame  footing,  we 
{hall  fee  that  monopolized  before  the  next  par¬ 
liament.”  But  it  appeared  ufelefs  to  complain,  as 
abfolute  authority  was  then  conftdered  as  the  bafts 
of  the  Englifh  government.  The  courtiers,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  fupported  that  tenet  with  all  their  elo¬ 
quence.  Bacon  afferted,  that  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  ought  neither  to  be  contefted,  nor  examined; 
that  it  gave  the  fovereign  the  power  of  extending 
what  was  reftrained  by  the  laws,  and  of  reftraining 
what  the  laws  had  made  free  and  open.  Another 
obferved,  that  it  would  be  a  frivolous  attempt  to 
bind  up  the  queen’s  hands  by  adt  of  parliament  ; 
becaufe  fhe  w?as  poffefled  of  an  unlimited  difpen- 
fing  power,  and  confequently  could  extricate  her- 
felf  whenever  fhe  pleated  ;  and  even  if  the  ftatute 
fhould  contain  a  claufe  exclufive  of  that  power, 
{he  could  equally  difpenfe  with  that  claufe,  and 
confequently  with  the  ftatute  itfelf.  One  of  the 
members  went  fo  far  as  to  declare,  that  the  Deity 
had  given  to  princes  the  power  that  belonged  tp 
himfelf ;  and  attempted  to  prove  his  affertion  from 


a  paffage  in  the  Pfalms,  “  I  have  faid  that  ye  are 
gods.”  But  notwithftanding  thefe  ftrange  pofitions 
of  the  courtiers,  many  of  the  members  ftrongly 
oppofed  this  alarming  abufe  ;  and  the  laft  parlia¬ 
ment  having  prefented  a  petition  to  the  "throne 
without  e fifed,  they  propofed  to  pafs  a  bill  againft 
all  monopolies  whatever.  The  queen  perceived 
this  refolution,  and  wifely  avoided  the  blow.  She 
was  unwilling  to  refufe  the  royal  affent  to  a  bill,  ? 
that,  however  it  might  leffen  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  could  not  fail  of  being  very  advanta¬ 
geous  to  her  people.  She  therefore  fent  for  the 
fpeaker,  and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  houle, 
that  file  would  immediately  fuppiefs  all  fuch  exclu¬ 
five  grants  as  were  moll  burdenfome  to  her  fub- 
jeds.  Affeded  with  the  goodnefs  and  conde- 
fetnfion  of  the  queen,  the  joy  of  the  commons 
was  exccfiive.  1  hey  had  always  been  ufed  to  the 
tone  of  abfolute  authority  and  haughty  refufal, 
and  could  hardly  contain  themfelves  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  at  finding  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  at  laft  give  way  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation. 
One  of  the  members  obferved,  that  this  indTage 
from  the  queen  was  a  kind  of  gofpel  of  glad- 
tidings,  and  ought  to  be  written  in  indelible 
charters  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart.  They  voted,' 
that  the  fpeaker,  at  the  head  of  eighty  members’ 
fhould  return  her  majefty  their  humble  thanks  for 
this  inftar.ee  of  parental  regard.  The  fpeech  de¬ 
livered  by  the  fpeaker  on  this  occafion  was  more 
proper  to  be  addrefied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  than 
an  earthly  monarch.  So  fulfome  was  the  language 
of  flattery!  Nor  did  they  wait  till  lhe  had  farisfied 
them  with  regard  to  the  particular  monopolies  lhe 
meant  toabohfh;  they  immediately  voted  her  four 
times  the  ufual  fupply.  An  inftance  then  without 
example.  But  they  well  knew  the  imperious  dif- 
pofition  of  the  queen,  and  that  by  giving  even  the 
moft  diftanc  hint  of  their  being  diffatisfied  with  her 
promife,  would  have  forced  her  into  a  denial  of 
their  requefts.  Thus  Elizabeth,  by  prudently  re¬ 
ceding  in  time  from  what  was  then  confidered  as 
the  right  of  the  crown,  maintained  her  dignity, 
and  preferved  the  aftedions  of  her  people.  Bier 
fucceffors  imitated  not  her  example  in  this 
particular:  they  wanted  her  add  refs,  as  well  as 
her  power,  to  triumph  over  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

Exafperatcd  at  the  Spaniards,  for  .  n 
having  involved  her  in  to  many  diffi-  *  ID°2, 

culties,  by  fomenting  the  rebellion,  and  affifting  the 
infurgents  in  Ireland,  fhe  refolved  to  find  them 
fufficient  employment  at  home.  She  accordingly 
ordered  a  fquadron  of  nine  fhips  to  be  fitted  out, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Levelonand  Sir 
Richard  Monion,  with  orders  to  fail  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  This  fleet  left  England 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  foon  after  part  of  the 
fquadron  fell  in  with  the  galleons,  loaded  with  trea- 
fure;  but  were  not  fttong  enough  to  attack  them 
with  any  profped  of  fuccefs.  The  other  divifion  alfo 
met  with  a  fleet  of  very  rich  fhips,  and  was,  for  the 
fame  realon,  obliged  to  let  them  puriue  their  courfe 
umnolefted.  1  hefe  difappointments  induced  the 
two  admirals  to  join  the  little  fquadrons,  and  puifue 
the  dcfign  of  the  expedition  in  company.  For 
fome  time  they  met  with  no  fnips  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
pedition  from  becoming  entirely  fruitlefs,  to  attack 
the  harbour  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  where  they 
were  informed  a  rich  carrack  had  taken  fhelter.  , 
The  harbour  was  defended  by  a  caftle  mounted  with 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon;  eleven  gallies  were  moored 
near  the  entrance,  and  the  militia  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  near  twenty  thoufand  men,  appeared 
on  the  fhore.  But  all  thefe  indications  of  a  power¬ 
ful  oppofition  was  not  fufficient  to  intimidate  the 
Englifh.  They  breke  into  the  harbour,  demounted 
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the  guns  of  the  cattle,  funk,  burnt,  and  put  to  flight 

the  gailies,  and  made  themfelvcs  matters  of  the  car- 
rack^  With  this  prize  they  returned  to  England 
where  her  loading  was  valued  at  near  a  million  of 
ducats ;  a  very  fcnfiblelofs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a 
ftill  more  conliderable  fupply  to  Elizabeth. 

The  catholic  religion  was  not  tolerated  in  Eng¬ 
land  vet  great  numbers  of  people  ftill  profeffed  the 
tenets  of  Rome;  the  kingdom  was  full  of  prielts  of 
that  perfuafion  ;  and  a  very  rancorous  quarrel  now 
broke  out  between  the  Jcfuits  and  the  fecular 
clergy,  on  the  following  occafiont  one  Blackwell, 
a  perfon  entirely  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  jefuits, 
had  been  placed  over  thefe  feculars,  as  their  fupe- 
rior.  Not  content  with  exercifing  the  common  ju- 
rifdidion,  he  oppreffed  them  in  the  moft  cruel 
manner;  and  when  they  appealed  to  the  pope  for 
redrefs  the  fuperior  reprefented  them  as  fchilmatics 
and  heretics.  The  moft  bitter  involves  were 
nublithed  by  both  parties,  and  the  whole  body  ot 
the  catholic  clergy  feemed  to  be  engaged  in  this  fu¬ 
rious  conteft.  Whether  the  whole  affair  was  leri- 
ous  or  a  fcheme  to  lull  the  government  into  a 
fatal  fecurity,  while  the  Spaniards  ftruck  fome  dect- 
five  blow,  is  now  impoffible  to  be  known ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  bifhop  of  London,  from  politi¬ 
cal  motives,  fomented  this  divifion,  which  at  lalt 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  council  of  ftate  thought 
proper  to  interpofe  their  authority  ;  and  petceiving 
that  their  difputes  were  incompatible  with  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  commanded  them  all  to  depart  the 
kingdom  immediately. 

Lord  Mountjoy  improved  fo  well  his  late  victory 
in  Ireland,  that  Tyrone  and  his  friends  were  foon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  ;  and  manv  of  them, 
after  concealing  themfelves  in  woods  and  moraffes, 
where  they  lived  rather  like  beafts  than  men* 
thought  proper  to  abandon  their  retreats,  and  fub- 
mit  to  the  mercy  of  the  Englifh  government.  They 
were  received  with  kindnefs.and  the  terms  impofed 
upon  them  were  fo  mild  and  generous,  that  Tyrone 
himfelf,  feeing  all  hopes  either  of  fucceeding,  or 
efcaping  to  the  continent,  were  vanifned,  applied,  in 
the  moft  abjed  manner,  both  to  the  queen  herlelf, 
and  the  governor,  for  pardon.  The  queen  was 
long  refolved  not  to  fhew  the  lead  favour  to  that 
ferocious  and  perfidious  rebel,  but  being  continually 
importuned  by  her  council,  who  reprefented  the 
prodigious  expence  fhe  had  been  at,  in  maintaining 
an  army  in  Ireland  to  purfue  the  rebels,  and  that 
by  fhewing  clemency  to  the  great  leader  in  every 
infurredion,  flie  would  infallibly  reftore  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  that  diftreffed  kingdom,  and  introduce  a 
proper  legiflation  among  the  people ;  file  was  at 
laft  prevailed  upon  to  recede  from  her  refolution. 
She  ligned  his  pardon,  and  fent  it  to  Mountjoy  ; 
facrificing  her  refentment  to  the  peace  of  her  fub- 
jeds,  who  had  fo  long  felt  all  the  dreadful  effects 
of  civil  difeord. 

Had  that  furious  leader  perceived 
A.  D.  1603.  even  thc  fmalleft  profped  of  fupport- 
ing  himfelf  againft  the  Englifh,  there  is  not  the  lead 
doubt  but  he  would  have  rejected  the  conditions 
with  difdain  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  every  refource, 
and  enjoyed  only  the  wretched  alternative  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  queen’s  pardon  on  her  own  terms,  or 
pcrifh'with  hunger.  He chofe  the  former,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  repaired  to  Mellefont, 
where  he  prefented  himfelf  upon  his  knees  before 
the  lord-deputy,  and  in  that  fubmiflive  pofture  re¬ 
ceived  his  pardon.  O’Rourk,  another  active  chief 
in  the  late  infurredions,  lurrendered  about  a  month 
after  Tyrone;  and  thus  that  dreadful  rebellion, 
which  had  raged  in  Ireland  with  the  utmoft  violence 
during  eight  years,  and  had  colt  the  queen  near 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually,  was  en¬ 
tirely  fuppreffed  ;  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  fubjedion,  and  talted  the  plealures 
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attendant  on  tranquillity.  But  Elizabeth  was  not 
long  capable  of  enjoying  the  Jfatisfadion  of  feeing 
this  confiderable  part  of  her'Mominions  in  a  data' 
of  peace.  She  had,  for  fome  time,  fallen  into  a 
ftate  of  melancholy;  was  obferved  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  in  tears,  and  to  labour  under  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  affliction.  She  had  always  been  parti¬ 
cularly  careful  of  her  health,  but  now  obflinately 
refufed  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by  her  phyfi- 
cians.  Her  council  ufed  every  method  in  their 
power  to  prevail  upon  her  to  recede  from  this  fatal 
refolution,  but  in  vain.  The  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  fecretary  Cecil,  begged  her,  cn  their 
knees,  to  take  what  was  neceffary  for  her  fufte- 
nance  and  relief ;  but  (lie  refufed  their  requeft, 
and,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  defired  they  would 
leave  off*  their  importunities,  and  fuffer  her  to  die 
in  quiet.  Various  are  the  opinions  which  have 
been  formed  with  regard  to  the  caufe  of  this  pro¬ 
found  melancholy  :  fome  aferibed  it  to  her  re¬ 
pentance  for  having  granted  a  pardon  to  Tyrone; 
others  to  the  chagrin  of  feeing  her  courtiers  turn 
their  eyes  upon  the  king  of  Scotland  as  the  pre¬ 
emptive  heir  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  their  fhew-s 
ing  difpofitions  to  negled  her,  at  a  time  when  fhe 
laboured  under  the  debilities  of  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties;  while  others  attributed  it  to  her  paffion  for 
Elfex,  which  a  very  remarkable  incident  had  lately 
revived.  After  his  return  from  his  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  fhe  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  ring,  which 
flie  defired  him  to  keep  as  the  pledge  of  her 
affedion;  at  the  fame  time  alluring  him,  that 
whatever  difgrace  might  attend  him,  or  whatever  * 
prejudices  fhe  might  entertain  againft  his  conduit,, 
yet,  on  fight  of  that  precious  pledge,  flie  would 
recoiled:  her  former  tendernefs,  be  ready  to  give 
him  a  favourable  hearing,  and  to  liften  candidly 
to  his  apology.  Effex,  notwithttanding  all  his 
misfortunes,  preferved  this  pledge  of  her  majefty’s 
affedion;  and,  when  under  femence  of  death,  re¬ 
folved  to  try  the  experiment.  He  accordingly 
prayed  the  countefs  of  Nottingham  to  carry  the 
ring  to  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  earl,  her  hufband,  the 
capital  enemy  of  Eflex,  would  not  fufier  her  to 
execute  the  commiflion*  The  queen  waited  for 
this  ring  with  the  moft  paflionate  anxiety,  and 
conftrued  her  not  receiving  it  as  a  mark  ot  con¬ 
tempt.  Exafperated  at  what  (lie  confidered  as  the 
higheft  affront,  fhe  figned  the  warrant  for  his  exe¬ 
cution.  Some  time  alter,  the  countefs  being  feized 
with  a  violent  lllnefs,  was  flung  with  the  deepeft 
remorfe  for  her  condifd;  and  having  obtained  a 
vifit  from  the  queen,  fhe  revealed  the  fatal  fecrer.. 
Aftonifhed  at  this  alarming  confeffion,  Elizabeth 
burft  into  the  moft  violent  pa fflon  of  grief  and 
rage.  She  ftruck  the  dying  countefs  in  her  bed, 
telling  her,  “  That  God  might  pardon  her,  but  fhe 
never°  could.”  This  remarkable  fad  has  been 
rejeded  by  many  hiftorians  as  romantic ;  but  from 
the  proofs  coileded  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  memoirs 
of  this  princefs,  the  truth  of  it  feems  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  eftablilhed.  From  that  moment  the  gswe 
herfelf  up  to  a  deep  incurable  melancholy,  which 
preyed  on  her  fpirits.  Rejeding  all  confolation 
and  fuftenance,  fhe  threw  herfelf  upon  the  floor, 
where  fhe  remained  fullen  and  immoveable,  feeding 
only  on  her  lufferings,  and  declaring,  that  life  was 
an  intolerable  burden.  She  uttered  but  few.  words, 
and  thefe  were  all  exprefflve  of  inward  grief,  the 
caufe  whereof  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  reveal  ;  giving 
vent  to  her  defpondency  only  by  fighs  and  groans, 
which  were  unable  to  affuage  her  forrow.  Ten 
days  and  nights  file  lay  upon  the  carpet,  leaning 
on  cufhions  brought  her  by  her  maids;  and  her 
phyficians,  by  all  their  arguments,  could  not  per- 
fuade  her  to  allow  herfelf  to  be  put  to  bed,  or  to 
take  any  of  the  remedies  they  preferibed.  At 
length,  the  diftrefs  of  her  mind  preying  on  her 
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body,  her  end  vifibly  approached  •  when  the 
council  aftembling,  fent  the  chancellor,  admiral, 
and  fecretary  to  know  her  pleafure,  with  refpect  to 
her  fucceftor.  With  a  faint  voice  (he  anfwered,’, 
that  as  fhe  had  held  the  regal  fcepter;  fhe  defired  a 
royal  fucceffor.  Cecil  entreating  her  to  explain 
herfelf  more  particularly,  fhe  added,  that  fhe 
would  have  a  king  to  fucceed  her ;  and  who  Ihould 
..that  be,  but  her  neareft  kinfman  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  ?  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
pr'efent,  then  advifed  her  to  fix  her  thoughts 
upon  God  ;  fhe  replied,  that  fhe  did  fo,  and  that 
her  thoughts  had  not  in  the  leaft  wandered  from 
him.  Soon  after,  her  voice  and  fenfes  failed  ;  fhe 
fell  into  a  lethargic  (lumber,  which  lafted  fome 
hours,  and  then  gently  expired,  without  flruggle 
or  convulfion,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  in 
the  feventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth 
of  her  reign.  She  had  given  orders,  that  her 
corpfe  fhotild  not  be  touched  or  feen  by  any  one 
but  her  own  women,  which  were  complied  with. 

It  was  conveyed  from  Richmond,  where  fhe  died, 
to  Whitehall ;  and  was  interred  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  at  Weft- 
minfter. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  date  of  the 
Englifh  manufactures  were  very  low;  foreign  wares 
of  almoft  all  kinds  were  preferred ;  and  the  kings 
of  England  had  recourfe  fometimes  to  borrowing 
money  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  ;  when,  befides 
paying  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  intereft,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  to  join  in  the 
fecurity;  but  that  great  and  enterprizing  merchant,  | 
Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  engaged  the  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  to  grant  Elizabeth  a  confi- 
derablc  loan ;  and  the  paying  regularly  the  money, 
her  credir,  by  degrees,  became  fo  eftablifhed  in 
the  city,  that  fhe  fhook  off  this  dependance  on 
-foreigners.  Sir  7  homas  alfo  built,  at  his  own 
ex  pence,  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Exchange. 
The  queen,  highly  pleafed  with  his  public  fpirit, 
vifited  the  ftru&ure,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  ! 
bears  of  the  Royal  Exchange.-  In  1567  there 
were  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one 
foreigners  in  London,  of  whom  three  thoufand 
tight  bundled  and  thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  j 
and  only  fifty-eight  Scots.  Afterwards  the  perfe- 
cutions  in  Prance  and  the  Low  Countries  drove  a 
great  number  of  foreigners  into  England,  by  whom  1 
the  manuiaclures  and  commerce  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

7i.e  nobility  in  this  reign  acquired,  by  degrees, 
a  fade  for  elegance  and  fplendor.  Many  fumptuous 
edifices  were  built,  to  the  great  ornament  of  the  I 
kingdom,  and  to  the  promotion  of  arts  and  in- 
duftry.  Burleigh,  though  he  was  thought  frugal,  i 
and  without  a  paternal  eftatc,  had  a  hundred  ! 
fervants  in  his  (amily.  He  had  a  ftanding  table  i 
for  gentlemen,  and  two  other  tables  for  perfons  of 
inferior  rank.  About  his  perfon,  he  had  people 
of  great  diftindlion  ;  and  no  lefs  than  twenty 
gentlemen,  each  of  whom  was  worth  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  Ble  feveral  times  entertained  the 
queen  at  his  country-houfe,  where  (he  (laid  three, 
four,  or  five  weeks  at  a  time.  The  quantity  of 
plate  pofTeffed  by  this  nobleman  was  amazing ;  it 
amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
weight;  and  land  being  then  ufually  fold  at  ten 
years  purchafe,  and  he  poflefting  only  four  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  eleven  thoufand  pounds 
in  money,  the  value  of  his  filver  plate  was  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  reft  of  his  fortune.  But  the  queen 
by  proclamation,  obliged  her  nobility  to  retrench 
in  fome  articles  of  luxury,  particularly  that  of 
fervants,  and  from  that  moment  their  influence 
declined.  They  had  fewer  retainers,  and  confe- 
quently  were  lefs  able  to  form  plots  and  confpi- 
racies.  A  tafte  for  luxury  prevailed  among  them. 


by  which  their  fortunes -were  foon  impaired  :  while 
the  merchant  and  mechanic  were  enriched  by  thtir 
expence  and  prodigality.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  towns  became  more  populous ;  and  the  country 
I  People,  by  means  of  agriculture,  acquired  an  inde¬ 
pendency,  which  refeued  them  from  the  yoke  of  the 
nobility. 

In  1569,  Elizabeth  obtained  from  the  Czar 
John  Ba lil ides,  an  exclufive  patent  to  the  Englifh 
for  the  whole  trade  of  Mufcovy  •  on  which’the 
Engfiih  ventured  farther  into  that  extenfive  country 
than  any  Europeans  had  done  before  them.  They 
transported  their  goods  along  the  Dwina,  in  canoes 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  they  rowed  up 
the  ft  ream  as  far  as  Walogda  ;  from  whence  they 
carried  their  commodities  feven  days  journey  by 
land  to  Yerafiau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to 
Aura  can,  where  they  built  (hips,  eroded  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  diftributed  their  manufactures  into 
lerfia;  but  were  prevented  from  continuing  tins 
bold  attempt,  from  the  difeouragements  they  met 
with.  After  the  death  of  John  Baftlides,  this 
patent  was  revoked  by  his  (on  Theodore  ;  and 
when  the  queen  remonftrated  againft  it,  he  told 
her  mimfters,  that  princes  ought  to  carry  an  in¬ 
different  hand,  both  between  their  fubjedts  and 
between  foreigners  ;  and  not  to  convert  trade 
vvhicn  ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly 
(or  the  private  gain  of  a  few.  He  however  con¬ 
tinued  fome  privileges  to  the  Englifh,  on  account 
of  their  being  the  firft  who  formed  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  Europe  and  Mufcovy. 

1  he  (pint  of  this  age  was  ftrongly  bent  on  naval 
enterpr17.es ;  and  befides  the  military  expeditions 
againft  the  Spaniards,  the  Englifh  made  many  at¬ 
tempts  for  new  difcoverics,  and  opened  many  new 
branches  o(  foreign  commerce.  Sir  Martin  For- 
bdhci  undertook  three  fruitlefs  voyages  to  difeover 
a  north-weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Davis 
not  difeouraged  by  this  ill  fuccefs,  made  a  new 
attempt,  m  which  he  difeovered  the  Streights,  now 
caded  by  his  name.  In  the  year  ftxteen  hundred, 
Elizabeth  granted  the  Eaft  India  Company  their 
hiu  paienr,  when  their  (lock  amounted  to  feventy- 
two  thoufand  pounds.  They  fitted  out  for  this 
new  branch  of  trade  four  (hips,  commanded  by 
James  Lancafter,  which  returning  with  a  rich  cargo 
encouraged  the  company  to  proceed.  In  this  reign 
two  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Newfound- 
and,  and  another  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Virginia . 
but  thefe  did  not,  at  firft,  prove  fuccefsful.  In 
15S3  the  Turkey  company  was  eftablifhed  ;  for 
be.ore  that  time  the  Grand  Seignior  had  always 
conceived  England  to  be  a  province  fubied  to 
fiance;  but  having  heard  of  the  queen’s  power 
and  reputation,  he  gave  a  favourable  reception  to 
the  Engfiih,  and  granted  them  larger  privileges 
than  he  had  given  to  the  French. 

n1ui  /t?^2>  the  attempt  of  the  Englifh  for 
eftabhftimg  a  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Gurney  was 
made  by  Mr.  John  Hawkins.  fie  purchafed  a 
considerable  number  of  negroes  in  Guiney,  and 
carried  them  to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  difpofed  of 
Ins  Haves  and  merchandize,  and  loaded  his  veftels 
win  hides,  fugar,  and  ginger,  commodities  that 
lound  a  quick  fale  in  England,  and  rendered  the 
voyage  very  lucrative  to  the  merchants. 

In  the  third  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  fhe  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  black  (ilk  knit  (lockings- 
with  which,  dodtor  Howell  (ays,  (he  was  fo  pleafed’ 
that  (he  never  wore  cloth  hofe  any  more. 

About  the  year  1580,  the  ufe  of  coaches  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  earl  of  Arundel. 
Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occafions, 

rode  on  hoffeback,  generally  behind  her  chamber- 
lain. 

Several  difeoveries,  very  ufeful  to  this  kingdom, 
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were  made  during  this  period  of  hiflory.  One 
Owen  is  noted,  as  being  the  firft  who  call  brafs 
cannon  in  England,  fome  fpecimens  of  which  are 
Hill  in  the  Tower  of  London.  They  were  cafl 
about  the  year  1536.  Mufquets,  or  hand  guns,  3 
were  introduced  in  the  year  1521.  Thefe  fuper-  j 
feded  the  pradice  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  were  | 
foon  after  laid  afide.  About  the  year  1535,  glaftes 
were  firft  manufactured  in  England;  the  finer  fort 
was  made  in  Crutched-Friars,  London  ;  and  the 
flint  glafs,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  at  the 
Savoy-houfe  in  the  Strand.  The  firft  manufacture 
of  knives  in  England  was  begun  in  1563,  by  Thomas 
Matthews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  London  ;  the  art  was 
foon  improved,  and  large  quantities  were  exported 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  1589,  William 
Lee,  M.  A.  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  in-  J 
vented  an  engine,  or  fteel-loom,  called  a  ftocking- 
frame;  and  in  1599  was  a  preamble  in  an  act  for 
manufacturing  fail-cloth  in  England  ;  before  that 
period  it  was  imported  from  France  and  Germany. 
About  the  fame  time,  that  ufeful  inftrument,  the 
relefcope,  was  difcovered  by  one  JanfTen,  a  fpeC'tacle 
maker  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand.  He  knew  not, 
ho  wevcr,  the  theory  on  which  the  inftrument  de¬ 
pended,  and  therefore  never  made  them  longer 
than  eighteen  inches.  Galileo,  aftronomer  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  was  the  artift  who  per¬ 
fected  the  difcovery,  and  rendered  it  of  the  greatc-ft 
fervice  in  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  hence  the 
relefcope  acquired  the  name  of  Galileo’s  tube.  The 
progrefs  made  in  the  mathematical  arts  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Itudies  of  Dee,  and  one  or  two  more, 
who  were  patronized  by  Burleigh. 

During  this  fertile  period  fprung  up  many 
eminent  characters,  diftinguifhed  by  their  great 
abilities  and  attainments  in  literature.  Henry  VIII. 
Queen  Catharine  Parr,  Edward  VI.  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Leo  X.  Elizabeth,  and 
other  great  perfonages.  whom  we  have  particularly 
noticed  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiflory,  were  reputed 
learned  perfons  in  their  times.  ■  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surry,  was  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  in 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  famous  for  the 
tendernefs  and  elegance  of  his  poetry,  in  which  he 
excelled  all  his  cotemporaries.  Archbifhop  Ware- 
ham  Ihone  as  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  and  a  ftatefman. 
Erafmus  makes  honourable  mention  of  this  prelate, 
whom  he  effeemed  a  perfeCt  model  of  the  epifcopal 
character.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  Augult, 
J532.  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  Cuthbert  Ton- 
ftal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  are  juftly  efteemed  chief 
ornaments  oi  our  church  and  nation.  John  Collet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  one  of  thole  great  men  that 
affifted  in  the  revival  of  learning  in  England.  No 
higher  teftimony  need  be  given  of  the  dean’s  meric, 
than  his  great  intimacy  with  Erafmus.  There  was 
a  remarkable  fimilitudeof  manners,  fentiments  and 
Itudies  between  thefe  illuftrious  men,  who  ventured 
to  withdraw  the  vail  of  fuperffition  ;  and  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  men  for  that  refloration  of  learning 
and  reformation  in  religion,  which  foon  after  fol¬ 
lowed  .  Fie  founded  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  and  died  in 
the  year  1519.  Collet,  Lynacre,  Lilly,  Grocyn, 
and  Latimer,  were  the  firft  who  revived  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  ancients  in  England.  William  Tindale, 
canon  of  Chrift  church,  Oxford,  defervedly  filled 
rhe  Englifti  apoflle,  was  the  firft  who  tranflated  the 
New  Teftament  into  Englilh  from  the  Greek.  This 
work  appeared  in  1326;  and,  three  or  four  years 
after,  he  publifhed  an  Engiiih  tranflation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  have  gone  through  with  the  whole:  but 
his  good  defign  provoked  the  catholic  clergy,  and' 
he  was  burnt  for  herefy  at  Wilford,  near  Bruftels, 
in  1536.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  great  mailer  of 
the  elegant  learning  of  the  ancients.  His  Utopia, 
a  kind  of  political  romance,  which  gained  him  the 
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higheft  reputation  as  an  author,  is  an  idea  of  a  per¬ 
fect  republic,  in  an  ifland  fuppofed  newly  difcovered 
in  America.  He  was  beheaded  for  denying  the 
king’s  fupremacy,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1535.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Sir  John  Choke,  and  Roger  Af- 
cham,  tutor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  politeft 
fcholars  of  their  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Among  ufeful  improvements  in  learning, 
they  introduced  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  tongue  in  that  feat  of  the  mufes.  Richard 
Plookcr,  fome  time  mafter  of  the  Temple,  and  after¬ 
wards  redor  of  Bifhop ’s  Bourne  in  Kent,  was  one 
of  the  mod  celebrated  writers  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  “  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,”  w’hlch  is  a 
defence  of  the  government  of  the  Englifh  church 
againft  the  cavils,  of  diflenters,  is  written  with  a 
claffic  fimpliciry,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  works,  both  for  ftile  and  argument,  in  the 
Englifh  language.  Queen  Elizabeth  ufed  to  call 
him,  “  The  judicious  Hooker,”  an  epithet  by 
which  he  is  ftill  diftinguifhed.  He  died  on  the  fie- 
cond  of  November,  1600.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  Englifti  court. 
He  was  the  ornament  of  the  univerfity,  and  ap¬ 
peared  with  equal  advantage  in  a  field  of  battle,  at 
a  tournament,  in  a  private  converfation  among  his 
friends,  or  in  a  public  character  as  an  ambalTador. 
Flis  talents  were  equally  adapted  to  profe  or  verfe, 
to  original  compofition,  or  tranflation.  His  Arca¬ 
dia  was  not  only  admired  for  its  novelty,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  read  longer  than  fuch  compofirions 
generally  are,  and  has  palfed  through  fouiteen  edi¬ 
tions.  He  died  the  lixteenth  of  October,  1586. 
John  Stow'e  was  one  of  the  melt  induftrious  anti¬ 
quaries  this  kingdom  has  produced.  He  was  bred 
ataylor,  but  quitted  his  employment  to  purfue  his 
beloved  ftudy  of  the  hiflory  and  antiquities  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  principal  works  are,  A  Survey  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Additions  to  Hollingfhed’s  Chronicle;  his  An¬ 
nals  ;  the  folio  volume,  commonly  called  Stowe’s 
Chronicle,  was  compiled  from  his  papers  after  his 
deceafe.  He  died  the  fifth  of  April,  1605.  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  rauft  not  be  omitted  in  this  lift  of 
men  of  letters,  when  we  confider  the  ample  provi- 
fion  he  has  made  for  literature,  by  the  library  he 
founded  at  Oxford,  and  in  which  he  ftaods  unri¬ 
valled.  In  1599  he  opened  his  libra? y,  a  maufo- 
leuro  which  will  perpetuate  his  memory  as  long  as 
books  themfelves  endure.  He  died  the  twenty- 

I  eighth  of  January,  1612.  John  Gerrarde,  a  furgeon 
of  London,  was  the  greateft  Englifh  botanift  of  that 
age.  He  publifhed  his  Herbal  in  1597,  which  has 
ever  fince  its  firft  appearance  been  considered  as  a 
very  ufeful  work.  John  Rogers,  a  clergyman  of 
Lancafliire,  tranflated  the  Bible  into  Englifh  with 
notes.  Thomas  Sternhold,  and  John  Hopkins, 
tranflated  the  Pfalms  into  metre.  John  Leland,  the 
famous  antiquarian,  lived  in  this  period,  Fairfax 
tranflated  Taffo  with  cafe  and  elegance;  and  Har¬ 
rington  Ariollo,  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

In  this  reign  of  Elizabeth  flourifhed  thofe  cele¬ 
brated  poets,  Spencer,  Shakefpcar,  and  Ben  John- 
fon. 

Spencer  was  born  in  London  ;  and,  after  his 
ftudying  in  Cambridge,  took  up  his  refidence  with 
fome  friends  in  the  north,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  Rofalind,  whom  he  fo  finely  celebrates  in 
his  paftorals,  and  of  W'hofe  cruelty  he  has  written’ 
fuch  pathetic  complaints.  He  was  patronized  by  Sir 
I  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  charmed  with  reading  part 
j  of  his  poem,  called  the  Fairy  Queen.  He  was 

afterwards  created  poet-lauret  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  at  length  became  fecretary  to  lord  Gray  of 
Wilton,  on  that  nobleman’s  being  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  :  alter  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  of  three  thoufand 
acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  In  this  re- 
tirement  he  finifhed  his  Fairy  Queen,  and  became  a 
*  more 
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more  fucceGsful  lover  ;  for  the  collection  of  his 
fonnets  are  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  a  new 
amour,  which  ended  in  marriage.  He  was  here 
vifited  bv  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1589,  who  brought 
him  with  him  to  England,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  queen;  but  in  the  Irilh  rebellion  he  was  plun¬ 
dered,  and  deprived  of  his  polTeffions.  He  died  in 
1  cq8, and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where 
his  obfequies  were  attended  by  the  poets  ot  that 
time.  The  Fairy  Queen,  the  moft  celebrated  ot 
Spencer’s  works,  .contains  great  beauties,  a  fweec 
and  harmonious  verfification,  and-  a  hne  now  ot 
imagination ;  yet  the  perufal  of  it.  becomes  tedious, 
and  it  requires  fome  refolution  to  carry  us  on  to  .he 

end  of  that  long  performance. 

William  Shukefpeare  was  the  ton  ot  John&hake- 
fpcare,  a  confiderable  dealer  in  wool;  and  was  bom 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  April,  1564.  He  was 
educated  at  a  free  grammar  fchool;  after  which  he 
affifted  his  father  in  bufinefs,  till  failing  into  bad 
company,  he  wasfeveral  times  engaged  in  the  then 
'common  practice  of  dealing  deer;  for  which,  being 
profecuted,  he  fled  to  London,  where,  being  with¬ 
out  money  or  friends,  he  fupported  himfelf  by 
taking  care  of  the  horfes  of  the  gentlemen  who 
came  to  the  play  ;  for  coaches  not  being  thm  in 
ufe  gentlemen  rode  to  the  play-houfe  on  horfeback. 
Being  there  diftinguiflaed  by  his  diligence;  he  was 
taken  notice  of  by  the  players,  who,  being  pleafed  : 
with  his  corvverfation,  admitted  him,  in  a  lowita-  B 
tion,  into  the  houle;  when  his  admirable  wit  foon 
raifed  him,  and  he  became  an  art  or,  a  manager, 
and  an  excellent  writer  for  the  Rage.  He  was 
highly  efteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who-  had  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  plays  adfed  before  her  y  and  was  fo 
pleafed  v\  itVi  the  admirable  character  of  Falftaft,  in 
the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  that  fne  oidered  him  to 
continue  it  in  another  play,  aiH  to  make  him  in 
love ;  which  is  laid  to  have  occafioned  his  writing 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  He  atTo  obtained 
the  friendlhip  and  favour  of  the  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  who  gave  him  a  thoufand  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  complete  a  pu-rchafe,  which  he  heard  he  had 
d  mind  to.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  ipent  in 
ede  retirement,  and  the  conversion  of  his  friends. 
He  had  an  eftate  equal  to  his  wiihes;.  and  is  faid'  to 
h  *ve  ipent  fome  years  before  his  death  at  his  na¬ 
tive  place.  He  died  in  1616,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  If  we  confider  Shakefpeare  as  a  man 
born  in  a  rude  age,  and  educated  in  a  low  manner,  | 
without  much  infiruClion  from  books,  he  will  appear 
in  our  eyes  as  a  prodigy.  His  dramatic  writings 
abound  with  animating  and  paffionate  feenes,  filled 
with  nervous  and  pidurefque  defections  :  he  had 
a  fertile  and  great  genius,  equally  enriched  with  the 
tragic  and  comic  vein.  Hence  he  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  of,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  admired  by, 

the  Englilh-  , 

Ben  Tohnfon,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  at 

Weftminfter,  in  1 574,  and  educated  at  Weftminfter 
fchool  •  from  thence  he  w  as  taken  home  by  his 
mother,  who  had  married  a  bricklayer  for  her  fecond 
hufband,  who  obliged  him  to  work  at  his  trade  ; 
but  being  entirely  averfe  to  it,  he  enhfted  himfelf 
as  a  fo  Idler,  and  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  bravery  in 
the  wars  in  the  Netherlands.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  refumed  his  former  ftudies,  and  was 
admitted  into  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge;,  but 
being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  there,  he  entered 
into  an  obfeure  play-houfe,  called  the  Curtain;  but 
was  unable  to  gain  any  reputation  as  an  ado r. 

He  there  quarrelling  with  one  of  his  brother 
comedians,  fought  a  duel,  in  which  he  killed  his 
antasomft.  He  was  committed  to  prifon,  but  was 
fome  time  after  difeharged.  Ac  his  firft  entrance 
into  the  play-houfe,  he  had  written  a  play  or  two, 
which  were  condemned.  Fie  offered  another, 
which  he  had  put  into  the  hands  ot  a  perfon  who 


carelefsly  read  it,  and  was  ready  to  leturn  it  witna 
difagreeable  anfwer ;  when  Shakefpeare  having  by 
accident  feen  it,  he  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  brought 
it  upon  his  own  ffage,  where  he  was  manager,  and 
aded  himfelf  one  of  the  parts.  Ever  after  Shake- 
fpeaFe  continued  to  recommend  John  fon,  lent  his 
hand  in  finifhing  fome  of  his  produdions,  and 
played  a  part  in  every  play  wrote  by  Johnfon,  white 
he  continued  on  the  ffage.  Johnfon  was- afterwards 
poet  faureat  to  James  1.  and  Charles  1.  He  wrote 
feveral  pieces,  which  are  printed  with  his  plays,  in 
feven  volumes  odavo,  and  died  on  the  fixteenth  of 
Auguft,  1637,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Johnfon  poifefled  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting 
in  Shakefpeare,  and  wanted  the  genius  of  which 
Shakefpeare  was  poffeffed. 

Char  after  of  the  iltujtrious  queen  Elizabeth. 

In  her  perfon  fhe  was  tall  and  ftraight ;  with  a  fair 
complexion,  fine  white  teeth,  and  yellow  hair. 
Having  high  cheek  bones,  ftie  had  her  portraits 
taken  in  the  garden,  without  fhades,  fo  tha-t  all  her 
pidures  from  the  life  appear  flat.  She  had  a  fhnU 
voice,  danced  with  great  agility,  and  played  upon 
feveral  inffruments'.  Hiftory  affords  few  perfons 
who  have  been  more  expofed  to  the  calumny  of 
enemies,  and  the  applaufe  of  friends,  than  this 
queen;  but  pofterity  have  placed  her  reputation  in 
a  true  light;  and,  in  fpite  of  religious  animofkies, 
and  political  factions,  have  formed  almoft  a  uniform- 
judgment,  with  refped  to  her  charader  and  con- 
dud.  Her  penetration,  vigilance,  vigour,  fteadi- 
nefs,  and  magnanimity,  deferve  the  higheft  praifes, 
and  appear  not  to  have  been  exceeded  by  any  one 
who  ever  filled  the  Engliffi  throne.  She  poffdfed 
an  excellent  memory,  underflood  the  dead  and 
living  languages,  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
fciences,  and  w-as  well-  acquainted  with  hiftory. 
She  anfwered  the  Polifh  ambaffador  in  Latin,  with¬ 
out  premeditation,  and  in  a  very  fpirited  manner. 
She  tFanflated  Boethius  of  the  Confolation  of  Philo- 
fophy ;  Xenophon’s  Dialogue  between  Hiero  and- 
Simonides,  and  the  Meditations  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  She  alfo  wrote  a  Comment  on  Plato,  and 
traoflaied  into  Latin  a  play  of  Euripides,  and  two 
of  the  orations  of  Ifocrates.  Her  heroif-n  was  free 
from  temerity  ;  her  adive  temper  from  a  vain  am¬ 
bition  ;  her  friendfhip  from  partiality;  and  her 
frugality  from  avarice.  Few  of  the  fovereigns  of 
England  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  a  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  feafon  ;  yet  Jthc  government  was 
never  conduded  with  fuch  uniform  fuccefs  and 
felicity.  Though  the  idea  of  religious  liberty  was, 
in  that  age,  very  contraded,  without  knowing  the 
advantages  refulting  from  a  toleration,  yet  Eliza¬ 
beth,  by  her  fuperior  prudence,  preferved  her  peo¬ 
ple  from  thofe  confufions  in  which  theological  con- 
troverfies,  carried  on  with  frantic  zeal,  had  involved 
all  the  neighbouring  nations.  Her  fingular  talents 
for  government  were  equally  founded  on  her  capa¬ 
city  and  heroic  fpirit ;  and  being  endowed  with 
great  command  over  herfelf,  when  the  intereft  of 
her  kingdom  required  it,  fhe  foon  obtained  an  un¬ 
controlled  afeendant  over  her  people,  whofe  efteem 
fhe  won  by  her  wifdom  and  virtues.  1  hough  her 
enemies  were  the  moft  adive,  the  moft  enterprizing, 
and  the  leaft  fcrupulous  princes  ol  Europe,  the  was 
enabled  by  her  courage,  and  the  deep  policy  of  her 
adminiftration,  to  make  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  their 
ftates ;  while  her  own  greatnefs  remained  untouched 
and  unimpaired.  She  was  the  protedrefs  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  the  bafis  of  its  profperity  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  fhe  is  highly  delervmg 
of  praife  for  her  fteady  adherence  to  an  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  Her  reign  was  adorned 
with  the  wifeft  mimfters,  the  bravelt  warriors,  ana 

the  briehteft  literati  of  the  age,  who  fhared  the 
b  r  oraife 
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praife  of  her  fucceffes,  but  thofe  brilliant  ornaments 
of  her  crown,  infiead  of  leflening,  add  to  the  ap- 
plaufe  which  is  her  due  ;  feeing  they  all  owed  their 
advancement  to  her  choice,  were  fupported  by  her 
conftancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities  were  never  able 
to  acquire  an  undue  afcendancy  over  her.  Thus  fhe 
conftantly  remained  miftrefs  in*  her  family,  in  her 
court,  and  in  her  kingdom.  Her  ceconomy  was  fo 
remarkable,  that  the  fmalleft  expence,  if  it  could 
poftTbly  have  been  faved,  appeared  confiderable  in 
ker  eyes ;  even  the  charge  of  an  exprefs  was  not  be¬ 
low  her  notice ;  yet  this  wife  queen  was  fo  void  of 
avarice,  that  fhe  amafied  no  treafures,  and  even  re- 
fufed  fubGdies  from  parliament,  when  (he  had  no 
prefent  occafion  for  money.  During  that  age,  the 
fplendor  of  a  court  was  a  great  part  of  the  public 
charge;  and  Elizabeth  being  a  fingle  woman,  and 
being  expenfive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence,  except 
in  cloaths,  this  enabled  her  to  perform  great  things 
with  her  fcanty  revenue;  for  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
paid  a  debt  of  four  millions,  left  on  the  crown  by 
her  father,  brother,  and  fitter;  an  incredible  fum 
for  that  age.  But  with  all  thefe  amiable  and  great 
qualities,  it  mutt  be  confefied,  that  (be  had  fome 
of  the  foibles  belonging  to  the  weakeft  of  her  fex. 
She  was  proud,  imperious,  and  in  fome  cafes  even 
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J  cruel;  as  an  inttance  of  which,  we  need  only  cite 
her  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots, 
her  fitter  queen  and  near  kinfwoman.  She  carried 
not  only  her  prerogative,  but  her  ttate,  to  the  greatett: 
height,  not  permitting  any  one  to  fpeak  to  her 
without  kneeling.  She  gave  way  to  the  fallies  of 
anger,  the  rivalfhip  of  beauty,  a  fendnefs  for  ad¬ 
miration,  and  flattery  to  her  perfon;  fo  that  whih 
near  feventy  years  of  age  lhe  liftened  with  delight 
to  the  mod  fulfome  praifes  of  her  beauty.  On  con¬ 
templating  her  as  a  woman,  we  cannot  but  be 
flruck  with  the  highett  admiration  of  her  extenfive 
and  uncommon  qualities  ;  yet  we  are  alfo  apt  to  re¬ 
quire  more  fueetnefs  of  difpofition,  more  gentlcnefs 
of  manners,  a  greater  lenity,  and  that  mildnefs  of 
temper,  by  which  her  fex  is  dittinguifhed.  But  a 
more  juft  method  of  forming  a  true  eftimate  of  her 
merit,  is  to  lay  afide  all  thefe  confiderations,  and  to 
confider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being,  entrufted 
with  the  government  of  a  part  of  mankind ;  in  which 
view,  her  magnanimity,  wdfdom,  policy,  bravery, 
and  fteadinefs,  have  immortalized  her  fame,  and 
juttly  entitle  her  to  univerfal  admiration.  Had  fhe 
been  lefs  rigorous,  lefs  imperious,  and  without  thefe 
foibles,  fhe  would  have  been,  what  never  did,  or 
can  exift  in  this  world— a  perfed  charader. 


B  O  O  K  IX. 

From  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland ,  under  James  I.  the  XLIIId  king  of  England ,  and  fir  ft 
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His  reception  in  Englukh—franfailions  at  the  com.mcmme.nt  of  his  reign — His  condutt  with  refpett  to  the  puri¬ 
tans — The  commons  attempt  in  vain  a  redrefs  of  grievances — Gunpozvder-plot — Farther  fruggles  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament — Affairs  of  B  ehind — fhe  rife  and  fall  of  Some rfet— Murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury — fhe  rife  of'  Buckingham— Affairs  of  Scotland — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  and  fatal  end — 
Lofs  of  the  Palatinate — fhe  fall  of  Bacon — fhe  prince  of  Wales' s  journey  to  Madrid-— A  rupture  with  Spain — 
Maf/acre  of the  Engl  if  at  Amboyna — fhe  king's  death  and  charader . 


\  V)  f'  TAMES  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  the 
i  °3- J  great  grand  Ton  of  Margaret,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of 
England  remained  unqueftioned.  James  I.  having 
been  long  confidered  by  the  people  as  the  fucceftor 
of  Elizabeth,  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  council  fix 
hours  after  her  demife.  They  then  difpatched 
letters  to  notify  his  acceflion,  and  receive  his  com¬ 
mands  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  having  left  a  com- 
million  u'irh  his  council  for  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  James  departed  for  England, 
on  the  fifth  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lenox,  the  earls  of  Mar,  Murray,  and  Argyle ; 
the  lords  Hume  and  Kinlos,  Sir  .George  Plume, 
treafurer,  and  fecretary  Elphinfton.  The  people, 
in  general,  exprefled  moft  extravagant  joy  on  his 
entering  the  kingdom,  crowding  in  multitudes  to 
fee  their  new  fovereign,  and  invoking  heaven  to 
blefs  him  with  a  long  and  profpe-rous  reign  ;  but  the 
concourfeof  thofe,  whom  curiofity  had  brought  to¬ 
gether,  gave  him  fuch  offence  during  his  progrefs, 
that  he  iilued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  fuch  a  tu¬ 
multuous  refort.  At  York,  he  received  the  homage 
of  almoft  all  the  nobility  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there, 
to  the  furprize  of  all  prefent,  he  honoured  Cecil  with 
a  gracious  reception,  though  he  had  been  the  inve- 
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1  terate  enemy  of  Eflex,  whom  James  had  highly 
efteemed,  and  was  the  fon  of  that  Burleigh,  who 
brought  his  mother  to  the  block.  At  Newark,  to 
fhew  his  high  idea  of  regal  prerogative,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  thief  to  be  hanged  without  any  form  of 
trial.  Soon  after,  his  feverity  was  exerciled  on  Va¬ 
lentine  Thomas,  of  whom  he  had  complained  to 
Elizabeth,  that  he  had  calumniated  his  condu*5l. 
He  found  this  unfortunate  man  imprifoned  for  that 
fuppofed  crime,  and  had  him  condemned,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againtt  Elizabeth,  and  fome 
of  her  council.  On  hi3  arrival  at  Theobalds,  a 
feat  belonging  to  the  fecretary,  he  was  vifned  by 
the  council  in  a  body,  and  augmented  that  honour¬ 
able  board  with  fome  of  his  attendants,  to  whom  he 
added  lord  Gough,  and  baron  Burleigh,  brother  to 
fecretary  Cecil.  When  James  entered  the  capital, 
he  was  received  with  the  greatett  rejoicings.  The 
whole  nation  appeared  interefted  in  favour  of  their 
new  monarch  ;  and  he  was  crowned  at  Weftminfter 
on  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  by  Whitgift, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  amidit  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  He  began  his  reign  with  lavifhing 
a  profufion  of  honours  on  his  courtiers.  Within 
fix  weeks  after  his  afeending  the  Englifh  throne,  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  perfons,  Tq  ridicule 
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this  imprudent  manner  of  bellowing  titles,  a  paf- 
quinade  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  St.  Paul’s,  adver- 
tifing,  that  an  artift  had  dilcovered  the  beft  method 
of  retaining,  in  weak  memories,  the  names  of  the 
new  nobility.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  honours 
were  conferred  upon  the  Scots,  at  which  the  Englifh 
*ere  offended,  and  this  partiality  might  haveocca- 
fioned  national  quarrels,  had  not  James  refolved  to 
employ  Engliffimen  only  in  the  adminiftration. 
Among  thefe  fecretary  Cecil,  created  fucceffively 
lord  Effindon,  vifcount  Cranborne,  and  earl  of 
Salifbury,  was  always  regarded  prime  minifter  and 
chief  counfellor.  Very  different  was  the  fate  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  clofely  con¬ 
nected  with  Cecil  in  oppofing  Effex,  whom  James 
confidered  as  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  fucceffion  in 
the  houfe  of  Stuart.  Among  thofe  courtiers  who 
were  mod  diffatisfied  with  the  change  of  royal  fa¬ 
vour,  were  Raleigh,  and  the  lords  Gray  and  Cob- 
ham,  who  were  fo  indifereet,  that  a  kind  of  con- 
fpiracy  for  fetting  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king’s 
coufin-german,  upon  the  throne,  was  charged 
againft  them,  in  conjunction  with  Aremberg,  the 
Flemifh  ambaffador,  and  the  three  following  Englifh 
commoners,  Sir  Griffith  Markham,  Anthony  Cop¬ 
ley,  and  George  Brooke,  the  lord  Cobham’s  brother. 
The  ground  of  their  accufation  was,  fome  impru¬ 
dent  words  fpoken  in  the  height  of  refentment;  and 
this  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  all  the  accufed  ; 
though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  could  not  be  brought  in 
guilry  without  the  violation  of  every  effential  law 
in  the  conffitution,  there  being  no  other  evidence 
againft  him,  than  a  letter  figned  by  lord  Cobham, 
who  afterwards  declared,  that  his  name  to  that  letter 
was  fraudulently  obtained.  In  this  caufe  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,  impleading  for 
the  crown,  threw  out  a  torrent  of  abufe  on  Raleigh, 
bellowing  on  him  the  epithets  of  traitor,  monfter, 
viper,  and  fpider  of  hell :  while  that  great  man  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  temper,  eloquence  and  courage. 
To  all  but  Brooke,  the  fentence  of  death  was  miti¬ 
gated  to  imprifonment  ;  but  Watfon  and  Clerk, 
two  accomplices  in  this  pretended  confpiracy,  were 
executed. 

James,  with  little  judgment,  and  a  fhallow  capa¬ 
city,  had  acquired  lome  common-place  learning, 
which  rendered  him  conceited  and  open  to  adula¬ 
tion.  He  difplayed  a  fondnefs  for  idlenefs,  while 
he  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  bulinefs ;  and  affected  to 
decide,  by  his  own  judgment,  all  religious  and  civil 
affairs;  yet  devoted  his  whole  time  to  amufement, 
fpending  his  days  in  hunting,  or  idle  compofitions, 
and  his  evenings  in  all  the  variety  of  entertainments 
which  the  ingenuity  of  his  queen  could  procure 
him.  The  fycophants  at  court  extolled  his  genius 
and  learning,  flattering  him  with  the  epithets  of 
moft  facred  majefty,  and  the  Solomon  of  the  age. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  incurred  the  almoft  general 
odium  of  the  people,  by  his  encouragement  of  un- 
deferving  favourites,  and  his  partiality  for  his  own 
countrymen,  who  not  only  engroffed  his  whole  fa¬ 
vour,  but  became  fo  arrogant,  that  quarrels,  mur¬ 
ders,  and  riots,  univerfally  prevailed.  So  attached 
was  this  king  to  arbitrary  fentiments,  that  the  moft 
apparent  profpect  of  fatal  confcquences  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  flacken  the  reins  of  defpotifm  ; 
nay,  he  was  fo  ludicroufly  imperious,  that  he  would 
curfe  the  people,  who,  through  accident,  had  ob- 
ftrudied  the  courfe  of  his  diverfions,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  moft  ferious  concerns.  However, 
notwithftanding  thefe  ill  qualities,  impartiality  mull 
acknowledge,  that  he  ferved  the  Mate  by  fufpending 
all  monopolies,  granted  in  the  late  reign,  to  the  ob- 
ftrudion  of  commerce ;  fuperfeding  all  illegal  de¬ 
lays  of  fuits  by  protections,  and  putting  a  flop  to 
the  abufe  of  purveyors.  An  opportunity  was  now 
afforded  James  of  difplaying  his  pedantic  learning, 
By  a  petition  from  feven  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen. 


for  the  reformation  of  feveral  articles  in  the  efta- 
blifned  church.  The  king  gave  them  hopes  of  an 
impartial  debate,  in  which  he  was  to  prefide  as 
judge;  and  the  affembly  being  met  at  Hampton- 
court,  James  turned  principal  difputanr,  filericing 
all  oppofition  by  his  loquacity  and  authority.  Thefe 
were  fome  of  his  powerful  arguments:  “  If  you  aim 
at  Scottifh  prefbytery,  it  agrees  as  well  with  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  God  and  the  devil.  There  Jack,  Tom, 
Will,  and  Dick,  {hall  meet  to  cenfure  me  and  my 
council.  Therefore,  I  reiterate  my  former  fpeechj 
Le  roy,  s’avifera.  Stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one  feven 
years  before  I  demand  ;  and  then,  if  you  find  me 
grow  purfy  and  far,  I  may  perchance  hearken  unto 
ye.”  The  clergy  were  obliged  to  acquiefce,  with 
no  other  conviction,  than  of  their  being  miftaken 
in  the  hopes  they  had  formed  from  his  education. 
The  churchmen  and  courtiers  fhevved  great  exulta¬ 
tion  on  this  occafion.  Chancellor  Egerton  faid, 
that  he  had  often  heard  of  royalty  and  the  prieft- 
hood  being  united,  but  never  faw  it  verified  till 
now;  and  archbifhop  Whitgifr,  carrying  his  flattery 
ftill  farther,  exclaimed,  that  he  verily  believed  the 
king  fpoke  by  the  fpecial  affiftance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  This  curious  debate  was  followed  by  two 
proclamations  ;  one  commanding  all  jefuits  and 
priefts,  who  had  received  orders  from  any  foreign 
power,  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  other  en¬ 
joining  the  puritans  to  conform  to  the  eftablifbed 
church.  The  latter  foon  after  fuftered  fo  fevere  a 
perfecution,  that  they  offered  a  petition  to  the  king 
for  relief  while  he  was  hunting;  when  being  offended 
at  this  unexpected  intrufion,  he  ordered  them  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  council;  but  no7 
fooner  did  thefe  deputies  make  this  application, 
than  they  were  fent  to  prifon  ;  and  Sir  Francis 
Haftings,  Sir  Valentine  Knightly,  and  Sir  Edward 
Montague,  by  vvhofe  direction  they  had  taken  this 
ffep,  were  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
county,  and  the  commiffion  of  the  peace. 

The  marquis  of  Rofny,  afterwards  the  famous 
duke  of  Sully,  a  minifter  woithy  of  Henry  IV.  was 
charged  with  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  Englifh 
court.  That  able  ftatefman  propofed  a  league  with 
James,  in  conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  northern  crowns,  in  order  to  invade 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  on  every  fide,  and  to  humble 
the  exorbitant  power  of  that  ambitious  family.  But 
the  genius  of  the  Englifh  monarch  was  not  adapted 
to  fuch  an  enterprize ;  the  love  of  peace  was  his 
ruling  paffion  ;  and  Rofny  found  James  to  be  mafter 
of  fo  much  diffimulation,  that  all  his  addrefs  was 
infufficient  to  carry  his  point.  James  had  the  art 
to  hide  his  real  intentions.  Fie  refufed  to  make 
any  declaration  but  in  general  terms,  of  his  lincere 
de/ire  of  living  in  friendfliip  with  France.  A  fo- 
lemn  conference  was,  however,  at  laft  held,  wherein 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  Dutch  fhould  have  the  li¬ 
berty  of  levying  forces  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  the  two  monarchs  fhould  fupply  that 
republic  with  the  fum  of  one  million  four  hundred 
thoufand  livresayear;  that  the  whole  fumr  fhould 
be  advanced  by  the  king  of  France,  but  that  one 
third  of  it  fhould  be  dedu&ed  to  difeharge  a  debt 
due  from  that  monarch  to  Elizabeth ;  and  that  if  the 
Spaniards  attacked  either  the  territories  of  France 
or  England,  the  contracting  parties  fhould Affift 
each  other,  James  with  a  force  of  fix  thoufand, 
and  Henry  with  one  of  ten  thoufand  men. 

The  parliament  affcmbled  on  the 
ninth  of  March,  whofe  meeting  had  J^04* 

been  delayed  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  had 
raged  fo  dreadfully  in  London,  that  above  thirty  j 
thoufand  perfons  are  faid  to  have  died  of  it  in  one  ; 
year;  thqugh,  at  that  time,  the  city  contained  only 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
king,  in  a  tedious  ipeech  from  the  throne,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  difplay  his  learning,  more  fully  ! 

difplayed 


difplayed  his  real  chara&er.  After  having  expa¬ 
tiated  on  his  title,  which  he  fixed  on  the  bafe  of 
divine  right,  as  being  ordained  by  God  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  exprefled  his  fatisfadion  at  the  cordial  re¬ 
ception  he  had  received  on  his  firft  entry  into  his 
new  kingdom.  “  Shall  it  be  ever  blotted  out  of 
my  mind,  faid  he,  how,  at  my  firft  entry,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  forts  rid  and  ran,  nay  rather  flew  to  meet 
me;  their  eyes  flaming  nothing  but  fparkles  of 
affedion;  their  mouthsand  tongues  uttering  nothing 
but  founds  of  joy  ;  their  hands,  feet,  and  all  the  reft 
of  their  members,  in  their  geftures,  difeovering  a 
paflionate  longing  and  eagernefstomeet  and  embrace 
their  new  fovereign.”  He  then  expatiated  on  the 
manifold  bleflings  England  had  received  in  his  per- 
fon:  which  would  complete  their  happinefs,  if  the 
two  nations  were  united  in  one  kingdom.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  was  the  hulband,  and  the  whole 
iftand  his  lawful  wife,  and  hoped  none  would  be  fo 
unreafonable,  as  to  think  a  Chriftian  king  fhould 
be  a  polygamift,  or  hufband  to  two  wives.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Roman  catholic  to  be  the  mother 
church,  though  defiled  with  fome  impurities ;  and 
that  he  was  confidering  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
laws  againft  them  ;  but  as  to  the  feefts  of  puritans 
and  novelifts,  they  were  infuft'erable  in  a  well- 
governed  commonwealth.  This  fpeech,  which  was 
pedantic,  laboured,  and  extremely  prolix,  diflatis- 
fied  all  parties.  The  proteftants  were  alarmed  at 
the  advances  made  towards  the  catholics,  and  the 
nonconformifts  were  enraged  to  hear  the  king  pro- 
fefs  himfelf  their  open  enemy  ;  nor  was  the  whole 
nation  lefs  difpleafed  at  the  hints  he  threw  out  of 
an  union  with  Scotland.  The  parliament  having 
confirmed  the  king’s  title,  a  motion  was  made  for 
theredrefsof thefollowinggrievances;  the  wardfhips 
of  children ;  the  abufe  of  purveyors,  and  of  mono¬ 
polies  ;  difpenfationsin  penal  ftatutes,theexportation 
of  ordnance,  and  the  abufes  of  the  exchequer.  In  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  on  a  propofal  to  petition 
the  king,  for  leave  to  take  into  confideration  their 
giving  him  a  recompence  in  exchange  for  ward- 
ihips,  the  lords  heartily  joined  in  the  caufe,  and 
recommended  their  comprizing  in  the  petition, 
licence  of  alienation,  refpite  of  homage,  and  other 
intolerable  burdens,  which  had  been  obtained  by 
ftretches  of  prerogative.  Thefe  fpirited  exertions 
were,  however,  rendered  ufelefs,  by  an  incident 
which  nowdifturbed  the  concord  fubfifting  between 
the  two  houfes.  One  of  the  prohibitions  in  the 
king’s  proclamation  for  aflembling  a  parliament 
was,  that  no  out-law  fhould  be  returned.  Sir 
Francis  Goodwin  had  been  chofen  member  for  the 
county  of  Bucks,  and  his  return,  as  ufual,  was  made 
into  chancery:  but  the  chancellor  pronouncing  him 
an  out-law,  vacated  his  feat,  iflued  writs  for  a  new 
election,  and  the  county  chofe  Sir  John  Fortefcue  in 
his  room.  The  firft  adt  of  the  houfe  was  to  reverfe 
the  chancellor’s  fentence,  and  reftore  Sir  Francis  to 
his  feat.  On  which  the  lords,  by  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand,  defired  a  conference  on  this  fubjeCt;  but  this 
the  commons  refufed,  as  the  queftion  related  folely 
to  their  own  privileges.  They,  however,  agreed, 
that  their  fpeaker  fhould  remonftrate  to  the  king, 
that  though  the  returns  were  made  by  form  into 
chancery,  the  foie  right  of  judging,  with  refpedl  to 
elections,  belonged  to  that  houfe  alone.  James, not 
fatisfied,  ordered  a  conference  between  the  houfe 
and  the  judges,  which,  he  faid,  he  commanded  as 
an  abfolute  king;  adding,  that  “all  their  privi¬ 
leges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  not  turn  them  againft  himfelf.”  This 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  commons,  who  now  faw  the 
confequences  of  the  power  aflumed  by  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  to  which  their  predeceflors  had,  in  fome  in¬ 
fiances,  blindly  fubmitted ;  and  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  ffiake  oft'  that  pufillammity  which  had 
rendered  them  fo  fubfervient  to  the  orders  of  the 


crown  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  to  aftert  their 
privileges  with  a  becoming  fpirit.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  judges  before  the 
king  and  council  ;  there  the  queftion  of  law  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  eye  of  James,  more  doubtful  than  he  had 
hitherto  imagined  it  to  be,  he  propofed,  that  Good¬ 
win  and  Fortefcue  fhould  be  both  fet  afide,  and  a 
writ  be  iflued  by  a  warrant  of  the  fioufe  for  a  new 
election.  To  this  Goodwin  confented,  arid  the 
commons  embraced  the  expedient;  which  at  once 
ftievved  their  refpeCt  for  the  king,  and  fecured  the 
right  they  claimed,  of  being  the  foie  judges  in  their 
own  elections  and  returns. 

The  attention  of  the  parliament  was  next  turned 
to  a  propofal  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms* 
which  true  policy  would  have  confidered  as  the 
greateft  advantage  to  both.  The  king  was  very 
deflrous  of  completing  this  union.  He  told  the 
parliament,  "  that  he  juftly  regarded  it  as  the  pe¬ 
culiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  terminated 
the  bloody  animofities  of  two  hoftile  nations,  and 
reduced  the  whole  iflarid  under  one  empire,  enjoy¬ 
ing  tranquillity  within  itfelf,  and  fecurity  from  all 
foreign  invafions.”  He  added,  “  that  while  his 
fubjedts  of  both  kingdoms  refletfed  on  the  difafters 
of  former  times,  he  hoped  they  would  entertain  the 
ftrongeft  defire  of  fecuring  themfelves  againft  a  re¬ 
turn  of  fimilar  calamities,  by  a  thorough  union  of 
laws,  parliaments,  and  privileges.”  But  thefe  rea- 
fons,  however  powerful,  when  confidered  without 
prejudice,  loft  their  eflfed.  James  was  fo,  bent  on 
the  accomplifhment  of  this  icheme,  that  he  had 
aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  Great-Britain,  quartered 
St.  Andrew’s  crofs  with  that  of  St.  George;  and 
iflued  a  proclamation,  to  make  the  coin  of  Scot¬ 
land  current  in  England.  Let  it  here  be  noted, 
that  whenever  we  fpeak  of  the  coins  and  great  feals 
of  England,  we  would  refer  the  curious,  to  our 
elegant  copper-plates,  defigned  particularly  to 
illuftrare  the  fubjed  of  our  hiftory,  which  have  been 
accurately  taken  from  original  impreflions,  and 
procured  for  the  entertainment  of  our  fubferibers, 
at  no  fmall  trouble  and  expence. 

The  commons  aferibed  the  exceflive  zeal  of  the 
king  for  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
to  partiality  in  favour  of  his  antient  fubjedts,  of 
which,  on  other  occafions,  they  thought  they  had 
fufficient  reafon  to  complain  ;  they  therefore  took 
his  plan  into  confideration,  rather  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  him,  than  with  any  defign  to  bring  it  into 
execution.  They  were,  indeed,  chiefly  intent  on  a 
redrefs  of  grievances ;  but  the  gleam  of  public 
virtue,  which  appeared  in  the  lords  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  feflion,  was  now  entirely  vanifhed  ;  yet 
the  commons,  though  thus  foiled  in  their  intentions 
for  the  public  good,  were  determined  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  ftiould  not  be  robbed,  to  feed  the  luxury  of  the 
courtiers ;  when  therefore  a  queftion  ofa  fupply  was 
brought  before  the  houfe,  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppo- 
fition  appeared  among  them  :  they  oppofed  vehe¬ 
mently  a  fubfidy  being  granted  to  the  king,  who  ra¬ 
ther  than  fuffer  the  mortification  of  a  refufal,  fent 
a  meflage  to  the  houfe,  informing  them,  that  he 
defired  not  a  fupply.  In  this  parliament,  the  com¬ 
mons  demanded  the  delivery  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley, 
one  of  their  members,  who  had  been  committed  to 
the  fleet;  and  punifhed  the  warden  for  contemppof 
the  houfe,  in  having  at  firft  refufed  to  releafe  his 
prifoner.  Thus  the  commons  eftablifhed  their 
power  of  punifliing  both  the  perfon  at  whofe  fuit 
any  member  is  arrefted,  and  the  officers  who  either 
arreft  or  detain  them. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  a'peacc 
was  finally  concluded  between  Spain  and  England  , 
one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  fames  ffiould 
fix  a  day,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  United 
Provinces  ffiould  agree  to  the  peace,  and  in  cafe 
of  their  refufal,  he  fhould  deem  himfelf  abfolved 
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from  his  former  engagements.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  James’s  proclamation,  he  plainly  fuppofes, 
that  as  he  had  himfelf,  while  king  of  Scotland, 
always  lived  in  friendfhip  yvith  Spain,  peace  was 
attached  to  his  perfon  ;  and  that  merely  by  his 
ricceflion  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  any 
articles  of  agreement,  he  had  ended  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  treaty,  the  town  of  Offend  capi¬ 
tulated,  having  endured  a  three  y'ears  fiege.  The 
Spaniards  found  nothing  in-  the  place  but  heaps  of 
ruins,  to  recompcnfe  them  for  the  vafl  fums  of 
money,  and  the  incredible  number  of  lives  they 
had  loll  in  making  the  conqueft.  James  gave 
himfelf  no  concern  about  the  lofs  of  this  fortrefs, 
refolving  to  improve  his  prefent  connection  with 
Spain.  He  accordingly  dilpatched  the  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  lord  high  admiral,  with  the  chajarter  of 
ambaflador  extraordinary  to  that  court,  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  magnificent  retinue. 

We  come  now  to  that  page  of  hiflory,  wherein 
is  recorded  an  event  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  this,  or  any  other  country.  It  Hands 
as  an  awful  warning  to  teligious  bigots  of  every 
defeription,  fliewing  them  how  far  the  human 
mind  may  be  drawn  afidc  from  the  paths  of  right 
reafon  and  moral  obligations,  by  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  narrow  prejudices,  and  falfe  zeal.  The 
gunpowder  plot,  whether  we  confider  either  the  in- 
ffjjuments,  the  means  employed,  or  the  end  pro- 
pofed,  is  one  of  thofe  infernal  fchemes,  which 
one  would  think  human  nature,  in  its  moft  de¬ 
praved  flate,  could  neither  devife  nor  execute. 
The  papiPis  had  expected  at  leaft  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion  fiom  the  fon  of  Mary  Stuart; 
but  when  they  found  their  e Rates  were  confifcated, 
under  the  difiinrtion  of  popifh  recufants,  and  that 
the  laws  enabled  againft  them  were  executed  with 
rigour,  furprize  and  rage  Itifled  the  fo ft  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  bafe  thoughts  of  revenge 
they  forgot  the  real  duties  of  religion.  Catelby, 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  in  one  of  hts 
converfations  with  Pieiey,  a  defendant  of  the 
hpu/e of- Northumberland,  firfl  opened  his  plan  for 
overturning  the  Englifh  government.  Piercy,  in 
a  Tally  of  pallion,  propofed  affaffinating  the  king; 
on  which  Catelby  cried,  “  In  vain  would  yqu  put 
an  end  to  the  king’s  life;  his  children  would 
fuccced  both  to  his  crown,  and  to  his  maxims  of 
government.  In  vain  would  you  extinguifh  the 
whole  royal  family  :  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the 
parliament,  are  ail  infeefted  with  the  fame  herefey. 
To  an  fleer  any  good  purpofe,  we  mud  at  one  blow 
deftroy  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  lords,  the 
commons,  and  involve  all  our  enemies  in  one  com¬ 
mon  ruin.  Happily,  they  will  be  aflembled  on 
the  firfl  meeting  of  parliament,  and  afford  us-  an 
opportunity  of  a  glorious  revenge.  A  few  of  us 
may  run  a  line  below  the  hall  in  which  they  meet; 
and  chuling  the  very  moment  when  the  king  makes 
his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  confign  over  to  de- 
ftrudion  thofe  determined  foes  to  all  piety  and 
religion  ;  while  the  impious  inhabitants,  medi¬ 
tating  perhaps  new  perfecutions  againft  us,  fhall 
pate  from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  therefor 
ever  to  endure  the  torments  due  to  their  crimes. 
The  glorious  cataflrophe  may  cafily  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  puritans.”  Piercy  appeared  highly 
pleafcd  with  this  daring  project;  and  it  was  agreed  | 
between  him  and  Catelby,  to  communicate  the 
defign  to  a  few  of  their  friends,  particularly  to 
Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  fent  into  Flanders, 
to  bring  over  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanifh 
fervice,  with  whofe  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and 
courage  to  execute  any  defperate  enterprize,  they 
were  well  acquainted.  Fawkes  having  entered  into 
the  confpiracy  with  all  the  ardour  of  wild  en- 
thufiafm,  a  home  was  hired  in  Piercy ’s  name,  ad¬ 


joining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  t or 
meet.  They  began  their  operations  in  the  month 
of  December ;  and,  to  prevent  fufpicion,  laid  in. 
ftore  of  proviflonfi,  and  never  defifted  from  theic 
labour. 

It  being  experted  that  the  par-  .  n  * 
liament  would  be  aflembled  fome  *  l6o5* 

time  in  February,  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
aflonifhing  perfeverance;  nor  was  refolution  want¬ 
ing,  feeing  they  had  provided  themfelves  with  fire¬ 
arms,  in  order,  fhould  they  have  been  difcovered., 
to  perifh  rather  than  be  taken.  They  foon  pierced 
through  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thicknefsj 
but  on  their  approaching  the  other  fide,  they  were 
alarmed  at  hearing  a  noife,  which  they  were  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for.  A  difeovery  was  now  appre¬ 
hended,  and  the  confpirators  prepared  to  defend 
themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity ;  but  upon  en¬ 
quiry,  it  was  found,  that  the  place  from  whence 
the  noife  proceeded  was  a  large  vault  under  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  a  quantity  of  coals  were 
felling  off,  and  that  the  vault  w'ould  be  lett  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  Piercy  immediately  hired  the  place, 
conveyed  into  it  thirty-fix  barrels  of  powder,  and 
covered  the  whole  with  faggots.  The  door  was 
boldly  flung  open,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dan¬ 
gerous,  or  that  ought  to  be  concealed.  The  whole 


train  of  mifehief  was  now  completely  laid  ;  but 
the  parliament  being  prorogued  to  the  fifth  of 
November,  the  confpirators  had  time  to  perfect 
the  remaining  part  of  their  diabolical  projert. 
James,  his  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  were  all  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  The  duke  of  York,  on  account  of  his 
tender  age,  they  knew  would  be  abfent,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  Piercy  fhould  feize,  or  aflaffinate 
him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  alfoa  child,  was  at 
lord  Harrington’s,  in  Warwickfhire ;  but  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  Rookwood,  and  Grant,  engaged 
to  aflemble  their  friends,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
hunting  match  ;  and,  after  feizing  that  princefs, 
to  proclaim  her  queen.  1  he  long  wifhed-for  time 
now  drew  near,  for  carrying  this  infamous  fcheme 
into  execution ;  and  the  vile  agents  waited  with 
impatience  for  its  arrival.  The  horrid  fecret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  perfons, 
had  been  kept  almofl  a  year  and  a  half.  Not  a 
fyllable  had  tranfpired.  Not  one  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors  had  abandoned  the  enterprize,  either  through 
fear  of  punifhment,  or  the  hopes  of  reward.  Fear, 
pity,  and  remorfe,  the  voice  of  conference,  and 
the  foft  whifpers  of  humanity,  were  all  flifled  by  a 
religious  phrenzy ;  but,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  the  royal  family  and  kingdom  wrere  faved 
from  deftrurtion,  by  a  feeming  trifling  occurrence. 
About  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
lord  Monteagle,  fon  of  lord  Morley,  a  catholic 
peer,  received  the  following  letter,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand. 
“  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of 
your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  prefervation : 
therefore  I  would  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your 
life,  to  devife  fome  excufe  to  fhife  off  your  at¬ 
tendance  on  this  parliament ;  for  God.  and  man 
have  concurred  to  punith  the  wickednefs  of  this 
time.  And  think  not  flightly  of  this  advertife- 
ment,  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the  country,  where 
you  may  expert  the  event  with  fafety;  for,  though 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet,  I  fay, 
they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
and  yet  they  fhall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This 
counlel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may 
do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm  ;  for  the 
danger  is  paft,  as  foon  as  you  have  burned  this 
letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace 
to  make  good  ufe  of  it ;  to  whofe  holy  protection  I 
commend  you.”  Monteagle,  alarmed  at  this  am¬ 
biguous  letter,  carried  it  at  midnight  to  lord 
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Salifbury,  who  confulted  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
lord  chamberlain,  about  the  enigmatical  contents, 
which  were  afterwards  communicated  to  the  king, 
the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Worcefter,  and  North¬ 
ampton.  Having  perufed  and  canvaffed  this  dark 
intimation,  they  conjedured,  from  the  earned  If  ile 
of  the  letter,  that  fomewhat  very  dangerous  was 
intended  :  and  that  the  efted  which  was  repre- 
fented  to  be  at  once  both  ludden  and  terrible, 
feemed  to  denote  a  contrivance  by  the  means  of 
gunpowder;  and  it  was  thought  advifeable,  to 
fearch  all  the  vaults  under  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament.  Accoidingly,  on  the  fourth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  was  obliged  by  his 
office  to  fee  every  thing  in  readinefs  againft  his 
majefty’s  coming,  vifited,  as  ufual,  all  the  places 
about  the  parliament  houfe.  He  obferved,  though 
feemingly  with  a  flight  infpedion,  the  great  piles 
of  wood  and  faggots  in  the  vault  under  the  upper 
houfe,  and  caft  hts  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  ftood 
in  a  dark  corner,  and  faid,  he  was  one  of  Piercy’s 
fervants.  The  lord  chamberlain  was  ftruck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  man,  in  whofe  countenance 
all  the  ligns  of  ferocious  courage  were  ftrongly 
maiked.  It  appeared  a  little  extraordinary,  that 
Piercy,  who  feldom  redded  in  town,  fhould  have 
here  fuch  a  quantity  of  fuel  ;  and,  upon  com¬ 
paring  all  circumftances,  it  was  refolved  to  make  a 
more  thorough  fearch.  This  relolution  being 
taken,  about  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  was  fent,  with  proper  at¬ 
tendants,  to  examine  the  cellar,  under  the  pretext 
of  fearching  for  ftolen  goods.  Fawkes  had  juft 
put  the  finrfhing  ftroke  to  his  preparations,  and 
was  coming  out  of  the  vault,  when  Knevet  arrived 
cn  the  fpot.  The  daring  confpirator  was  in- 
ltantly  fecured ;  and  the  faggots  being  removed, 
the  barrels  of  powder  were  laid  open  to  view. 
Fawkes  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand;  and  the 
matches,  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  letting  fire 
to  the  powder,  were  found  in  his  pockets.  The 
guilt  of  this  determined  villain  was  now  apparent ; 
who,  knowing  that  all  denial  would  be  in  vain, 
avowed  the  dreadfui  defign,  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
p  re  fling  the  utmoft:  regret,  that  he  had  loft  the 
opportunity  of  firing  the  powder,  and  at  once 
deftroying  both  his  enemies  and  himfelf.  When 
examined  before  the  council,  he  difplayed  the  fame 
intrepid  firmnefs,  mixed  with  fcorn  and  difdain. 
He  lhewed  not  the  leaft  concern,  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  enterprize,  and  refufed  to  difeover 
his  accomplices.  This  obllinacy  continued  two  or 
three  days ;  but  being  clofely  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  brought  before  the  rack,  his  courage  forfook 
him,  and  he  made  a  full  diiccvery  of  all  the  con- 
fpirators,  Such  of  thefe  who  refided  in  town  had 
not  abandoned  their  hopes  of  luccefs,  till  they 
heard  that  Fawkes  was  taken.  They  then  Jled 
into  Warwickfhire,  where  Sir  Fverard  Digby,  per- 
fuaded  that  the  attempt  had  fucceeded,  was  ready 
ro  feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth;  but  fhe  had  pre¬ 
vented  their  defign  by  Hying  to  Coventry.  The 
whole  country  was  now  railed  and  armed  by  the 
Iheriff;  and  Sir  Richard  Walfh,  high-conllable  of 
Worcefterfhire,  afiifted  by  the  inhabitants,  fur- 
rounded  the  confpirators  at  Fiolbeach.  Their 
number,  including  ali  their  attendants,  did  not 
exceed  eighty  perfons.  Having  confelfed,  and 
received  abfolution,  they  refolved  to  fell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  poflible.  But  this  confolation  was  denied 
them.  A  quantity  of  powder,  laid  before  the  lire 
to  dry,  taking  fire,  dilabled  them  from  making 
any  defence.  The  people  rufhing  in  upon  them, 
Fiercy  and  Catelby  were  killed  by  .  a  lingle  lhot. 
Digby,  Winter,  Rookvvood,  and  Bates,  being 
taken  priloners,  were  tried,  conlefied  their 
guilt,  and  died,  as  did  alfo  Garnet,  the  Jefuit, 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 
No.  36. 


Fawkes,  with  feveral  more,  fuftered  in  Old  Palace 
Yard. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  imprifoned  feveral  years  in 
the  Tower,  under  pretence  of  his  having  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  confpiracy;  though  the  only 
grounds  of  fufpicion  were,  his  having  admitted 
Piercy,  his  kinfman,  into  the  number  of  gentlemen 
penfioners,  without  tendering  him  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy.  The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Sturton  were 
fined  by  the  ftar-chamber  ;  the  former  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  and  the  farter  four  thoufand.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lord  Monteagle  was  rewarded  with 
an  eftate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a 
penfion  of  five  hundred.  The  difeovery  of  this 
aftonifhing  treafonable  plot,  occafioned  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament  to-  be  put  off  till  the  ninth  of 
November  ;  when  the  king,  in  his  fpcech  from  the 
throne,  obferved,  that  it  would  be  highly  unjuft, 
nay,  criminal,  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  ca¬ 
tholics  in  the  guilt  of  a  few;  that  it  could  not  be 
fuppofed  they  were  all  inclined  to  engage  in  fuch 
horrid  barbarities;  that  all  men  who'  maintained 


the  tenets  of  the  Roman  church,  fhould  not  be 
confidered  as  fupporters  of  the  pope’s  power  of 
dethroning  kings,  or  fandifying  affafTmation ;  for 
though  the  wrath  of  heaven  is  denounced  againft: 
crimes,  yec  innocent  error  may  obtain  favour. 
“  For  my  own  part,  added  he,  confpiracy,  how¬ 
ever  atrocious,  fhail  never  alter  my  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  while  I  punifh  guilt  with  one  hand,  1  will 
fupport  and  protect  innocence  with  the  other.” 
He  then  charges  the  members  of  both  houses,  nor 
to  think  that  any  foreign  princes  had  a  hand  in  the 
plot,  but  to  fpeak  and  think  of  them  reverently : 
and  concludes  with  inftruding  them,  that  they 
were  not  to  bufy  themfelves  in  propofing  new 
laws,  but  to  confult  on  thofe  propofed  by  their 
king.  After  this  fpeech,  which  was  drawn  to  a 
great  length,  he  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the 
twenty-fecond  of  January. 

This  moderation  of  James,  though  .  _ 
much  applauded  by  the  courtiers, A’  'U‘  1°0°* 
was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  his  fubjeds ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  generality  of  the  people  were 
much  difpleafed  with  his  fpeech ;  the  puritans 
particularly  fo,  who  reprefented  his  lenity  as  a 
proof  that  his  heart  was  inclined  to  the  dodrines 
of  Rome.  But  James  was  at  this  time  cajoled  by 
Spain  with  the  hopes  of  a  family  alliance,  attended 
with  thefe  flattering  conditions;  that  he  was  to  be 
made  the  arbiter  of  all  the  religious  differences  in 
Europe;  that  a  large  part  of  Flanders,  and  an 
annual  penfion  of  a  million  of  ducats,  were  to  be 
the  portion  of  the  Infanta,  and  that  he  was  to 
affift  Spain  againft  the  Seven  United  Provinces  : 
hence  proceeded  the  tendernefs  he  difeovered  for 
the  catholics;  hence  the  many  proclamations  to 
prevent  the  public  from  fufpeding  that  the  con¬ 
fpirators  had  been  promifed  afllftance  from  Spain  ; 
and  hence  proceeded  his  charge  to  the  commons, 
to  think  and  fpeak  reverently  of  foreign  princes. 
Neverthelefs,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  late  confpiracy  engaged  the 
attention  of  both  houfes ;  the  refult  of  which  was, 
an  ad  which  appointed  an  annual  thankfgiving  on 
the  fifth  of  November;  an  ad  for  difeovering  and 
reprelling  popifh  recufants ;  and  another  to  pre¬ 
vent  dangers  that  may:  arife  from  perfons  of  this 
defeription.  When  the  bufmefs  of  a  fupply  was 
introduced,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  demand  for 
the  redrefs  of  grievances.  Three  fubfidies,  and 
fix  fifteenths  were  required;  but  while  the  houfe 
debated  upon  thefe,  the  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  confulion,  by  a  report  of  the  king’s  having 
been  murdered  at  Oking,  about  twenty  miles  weft 
of  London.  The  citizens  were  put  under  arms ; 
and  the  frighted  members  fent  melfage  after  mef- 
5  F>  fage 
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fage  to  the  council,  to  know  the  truth ;  but  in  a 
few  hours,  James  fent  word  that  he  intended  to  be 
in  London  that  day.  While  the  minds  . of  men 
were  agitated  by  this  double  furprize,  the  courtiers 
palled  the  fupply  fo  warmly,  that  they  carried  the 
motion  ;  and  the  next  day,  when  fome  of  the 
members  moved  that  the  bill  fliould  not  pafs  till 
the  heavy  grievances  of  the  nation  were  redreffed, 
this  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bill  being  fent 
up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  an  eafy  and 
quick  affent.  This  fupply,  though  very  confider- 
able,  was  foon  Squandered  by  the  king’s  profufion. 
A  vifit  which  James  received  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  prince  Vaudemont,  third  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  helped  to  confume  the  large 
grants  the  king  had  juft  received.  One  continued 
round  of  magnificent  fhews,  and  expenfive  amufe- 
ments,  diflipated  reflection.  The  whole  court  was 
employed  in  feafting  and  revelry,  in  mafques  and 
interludes.  Prince  Vaudemont  was  attended  by 
feven  earls,  ten  barons,  forty  gentlemen,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  domeftics,  which  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  fplendor  that  then  reigned  in  every 
part  of  the  palace. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  parliament 
met  again  at  Weflminfter,  when  the  project  of  an 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  revived 
James  laboured  hard  to  complete  this  his  favourite 
Scheme.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  employed  all  his 
powers  on  the  fame  fubjeift ;  and,  in  order  to 
foften  the  members,  fome  trifling  conctffions  were 
made,  with  refpeCl  to  a  few  of  the  lead  important 
grievances;  but  the  only  point  gained,  was  an  act 
for  the  utter  abolition  of  the  memory  of  hoflilities 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  for  repreffing  oc- 
caflons  of  difeord  for  the  time  to  come.  The 
king,  impatient  at  thefe  delays,  fummoned  the 
two  houles  to  appear  at  Whitehall,  where  he  drove 
to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  that  would 
flow  from  his  plan.  Yet,  notwithflanding  all  his 
rhetoric,  the  parliament  were  determined  not  to 
attempt  the  incorporation  of  the  two  nations; 
while  the  king’s  partiality,  and  the  pretenfions  of 
the  Scots,  forbad  all  hopes  of  its  being  done  on  ad¬ 
vantageous,  or  even  equitable  terms. 

«  n  c  During  this  fefllon,  the  puritans 
•  • 1  °7*  exerted  themfelves,  as  ufual,  in 

bringing  in  bills  againft  pluralities,  and  moved  for 
a  toleration  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  infurreclion  happened  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Leicefler, 
occafioned  by  large  tracts  of  land  being  enclofed, 
whereby  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  right  of 
commonage.  A  body,  confiding  of  three  or  four 
thoufand  men,  roved  about  the  country,  demolifh- 
ing  enclofures,  and  laying  open  the  lands  that  had 
been  taken  from  them.  They  were  headed  by  one 
John  Reynolds,  a  perfon  in  very  low  condition, 
but  who  had  acquired  great  authority  among  the 
populace.  Several  proclamations  were  publilhed, 
and  the  fheriffs  raifed  the  pofFe  of  their  refpedive 
counties  againft  them,  but  carefully  avoided  com¬ 
ing  to  blows.  At  laft  James  publilhed  a  con¬ 
ciliating  proclamation,  exprefling  his  unwillingnefs 
to  proceed  againft  them  by  martial  law,  and  pro- 
iriifing  them  mercy*  and  redrefs  of  grievances. 
This  produced  the  defired  effed;  the  people  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their  refpedive 
habitations.  A  few  weeks  after  this  commotion 
fubfided,  James,  though  no  fupply  had  been 
granted  him  by  the  parliament,  paid  a  debt  of 
fixty  thoufand  pounds  contraded  by  Elizabeth, 
who,  about  nine  years  before,  had  borrowed  that 
fum  of  the  city  of  London,  and  left  it  undifeharged 
at  her  deceafe.  In  the  year  following,  nothing 
memorable  occurs  but  the  death  of  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  earl  of  Dorfet,  lord  high-treafurer.  lie  was 


fucceeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of 
Salilbury,  a  nobleman  every  way  qualified  to  in- 
ftrud  James  in  the  methods  ufed  by  former  kings, 
for  railing  money  without  the  affiflance  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  king  continued  to  gratify  his  capri¬ 
cious  humour  without  reflraint,  and  to  difpenfe 
favours  with  fuch  profufion,  that  his  finances  were 
reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb.  Though  he  was  wholly 
inattentive  to  the  concerns  of  the  States,  he  de¬ 
manded  the  payment  of  the  debts  owing  to  the 
crown  of  England,  amounting  to  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred,  eighteen  thoufand  and  eight  pounds  fterling, 
which  they  acknowledged  and  promifed  to  dis¬ 
charge  after  the  rate  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
payable  half-yearly.  All  former  treaties  were  con¬ 
firmed,  together  with  the  privileges  before  this 
time  enjoyed  by  the  Englifh  in  Holland,  and  the 
Dutch  in  England. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  .  ~ 
prevailing  influence  and  triumph  of  1  ' 
liberty,  over  the  efforts  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
Spamfh  cruelty.  Never  conteft  feemed,  at  fit  ft, 
more  unequal,  than  that  between  Spain  and  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  never  was 
conqueft  ft ni fined  with  more  honour  to  the  weakeft 
tide.  On  the  part  of  Spain  were  numbers,  riches, 
difeipline,  and  authority;  on  that  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  were  the  attachment  to  liberty,  and  the 
enthuliafm  of  religion.  The  republic,  from  the 
fmalleft  beginnings,  had  acquired  amazing  power; 
arrd  having  vanquifhed  the  forcer  of  Spain  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
declare  the  Dutch  an  independent  ftate.  Long 
had  the  pride  of  Spain  ftruggled,  before  it  would 
give  up  the  point;  but  after  a  tedious  negocia- 
tion,  a  truce  of  twelve  years  was  concluded,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England; 
in  which  the  king  of  Spain  treated  with  them  as  a 
free  people.  This  was  very  mortifying  to  James, 
who  always  confidered  the  Hollanders  as  rebels. 
It  was  his  avowed  maxim  in  all  debates  concerning 
his  prerogative,  that  fubjeds  ought  not  to  vviih- 
dravv  their  allegiance  from  their  princes  on  any 
account  whatever.  He  therefore  confidered  this 
treaty  as  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  lovereign  authority  of  kings.  Cecil,  who 
ackd  for  James,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  (hack led 
by  his  matter's  fear  of  being  involved  in  a  war; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  warm  inclination 
of  the  Englifh  to  affift  the  States.  Influenced  bv 
thefe  contrarieties,  his  conduct  was  fo  lukewarm, 
as  to  raife  the  jealoufy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
refentment  of  Spain.  However,  though  the  former 
were  not  affifted  by  the  Englifh  with  fuch  vigour 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  yet,  by  their  perfever- 
ance  in  not  abandoning  them,  may  be  attributed 
the  terms  they  obtained  from  Spain,  and  their 
being  acknowledged  a  Sovereign  State  by  all  other 
potentates. 

James,  notwithflanding  the  many  ^  d  16 
artifices  he  employed  for  levying  *  *1''10* 

money,  foon  found  his  exchequer  empty,  and 
was  obliged  to  fummon  a  parliament,  which  met 
on  the  ninth  of  February,  to  raife  necefTary  fup- 
plies.  This  talk  was  undertaken  by  the  carl  of 
Saftfbury,  who,  in  order  to  allure  the  commons 
into  a  compliance,  affined  them  of  his  majefty’s 
gracious  intention  to  redrefs  their  grievances. 
He  then  apologized  for  the  low  Rate  of  the  king’s 
finances,  by  obferving,  that  he  had  paid  the  debts 
of  the  late  queen;  that  he  had  maintained  in 
Ireland  an  army  of  nineteen  thoufand  men;  that 
he  had  expended  large  fums  in  his  journey  with 
his  family  from  Edinburgh  to  London ;  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  foreign 
ambafladors ;  in  maintaining  feparate  courts  for 
hi-mfelf,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales;  in 
fending  envoys  to  the  different  courts  on  the, 
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continent ;  and  in  aCts  of  munificence  to  his  officers 
and  dependants.  He  declared,  that  his  majefty,  far 
from  having  imbibed  arbitrary  maxims,  was  ever 
ready  to  attend  tathe  remonffrances  of  his  fubjeCts, 
fo  far  as  confident  with  the  refpeCt  due  to  fo 
great,  fo  wife,  and  fo  gracious  a  fovereign.  But 
thefe  and  feveral  other  reafons  were  urged  by  the 
treafurer  in  vain,  and  without  effect;  the  commons 
loudly  complaining  of  the  king’s  prodigality,  par¬ 
tiality  to  his  countrymen,  and  defign  on  their  liber¬ 
ties;  as  well  as  the  rigour  with  which  he  treated  the 
puritans,  whofe  caufe  was  cfpoufed  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  then  prefent.  The  king  on  this  occa- 
fion  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  method  of  infignifi- 
cant  harangue ;  fometimes  menacing,  fometimes  re¬ 
proving,  and  fometimes  alluring,  fo  that  the  com¬ 
mons  expreffed  their  willingnefs  to  comply  with 
his  defires,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  reafon.  Accordingly  the  earl  of  Salifbury 
moved  for  a  conference  with  the  commons,  when 
he  propofed,  that  an  adequate  fupply  might  be 
granted  for  his  majefty’s  prefent  occafions,  and  that 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  fhould,  for 
the  future,  be  added  to  the  royal  revenue,  in  order 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  Fired  at  this 
propofal,  the  commons  voted  only  one  fubfidy,  and 
one  fifteenth,  which  did  not  amount  to  a  fixth  part 
of  what  had  been  required;  and  they  refufed  to 
fettle  any  (landing  revenue,  unlefs  the  king  would 
purchafe  it  with  fome  valuable  confideration.  They 
complained  of  his  infringement  on  the  liberty  of 
tjhe  fubjeCt,  by  annexing  the  force  of  laws  to  his 
proclamations;  vefting  the  high -commiffion  court 
with  a  power  to  which  it  was  not  entitled  ;  altering 
the  book  of  rates,  and  impofing  new  cuftoms  on 
various  kinds  of  merchandize.  They  defired,  that 
no  one  fhould  be  compelled  to  lend  money  to  the 
king,  or  aflign  a  reafon  for  his  refufal.  They  after¬ 
wards  patted  a  bill  againff  taxes  on  merchants,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  againff  ecclefiaflical  regula¬ 
tions,  made  without  authority  of  parliament ;  but 
both  thefe  were  thrown  out  by  the  lords.  Thefe 
bold  attempts,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  could 
not  fail  of  being  very  difagrceable  to  a  prince  firmly 
attached  to  arbitrary  principles.  He  told  the  par¬ 
liament  in  his  fpeech,  that  he  would  never  agree  to 
have  his  power  difputed,  but  fhould  always  be 
willing  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and 
to  regulate  it  by  the  laws.  “  A  good  prince  (he 
obferved  elfewhere)  though  above  the  laws,  will 
make  his  aCfions  conformable  to  them;  and  thus 
fet  an  example  to  his  people,  whilff  he  himfelf  is 
not  amenable,  nor  fubjeCt  to  the  laws.”  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that,  with  fuch  oppofite  fentiments, 
the  king  and  his  parliament  parted,  on  prorogation, 
equally  diffatisfied. 

.  n  ,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  his  good 
A.  U.  i  ii.  fenfc  anc|  experience,  was  now  become 
one  of  the  greateff  politicians  and  generals  of  the 
age.  That  prince  faw,  that  while  the  houfe  of 
Auffria  was  always  ready  toaggrandizeherfelf,  France 
had  every  thing  to  fear  from  her  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects  ;  and  he  had  formed  a  noble  plan  for  humbling 
the  wide  extending  branches  of  that  afpiring  fa¬ 
mily.  But  all  his  great  defigns  were  blafled  in  a 
moment  by  the  poniard  of  an  infamous  affaffin. 
Ravaillac  had  for  fome  time  followed  the  king  in 
his  excurfions,  in  quefl  of  an  opportunity  of  perpe¬ 
trating  his  horrid  purpofe.  One  morning  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fiab  Henry  at  the  Feuillans,  where  he  went 
to  hear  mafs ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  duke  de  Vendome.  After  dinner  the 
king  appeared  extremely  uneafy,  and  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  was  heard  to  fay,  “  My  God  ! 
what  is  this  that  will  not  fuffer  me  to  be  at  quiet  ?” 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  he  went  into  his  coach 
with  the  duke  d’Epernon,  and  attended  by  feveral 
other  noblemen.  In  palling  through  the  flreet  de 
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la  Roquelaer,  which  was  very  narrow,  a  flop  was 
made  by  two  loaded  carts :  the  king  had  fent  away 
his  guards,  and  ordered  the  coach  to  be  opened, 
that  he  might  fee  the  preparations  that  were  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  queen’s  entry ;  all  the  pages  were  gone 
round  another  way,  except  two,  one  of  whom  went 
before  to  clear  the  ffreet,  and  the  other  had  fiept  on 
one  fide  to  tie  his  garter.  Ravaillac,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  carriage,  took  this  opportunity  to  effect 
his  bloody  defign.  He  mounted  on  the  coach- 
wheel,  and  with  a  two-edged  knife  ffruck  the  king 
over  the  fhoulder  of  the  duke  d’Epernon,  Henry 
exclaimed,  “  I  am  wounded  !”  The  daring  affaffin 
repeated  the  blow  with  greater  violence,  and  the 
knite,  penetrating  the  thorax,  divided  the  vena 
cava,  fo  that  the  king  expired  immediately.  Ra¬ 
vaillac  was  not  perceived  by  any  one  while  lie  per¬ 
petrated  this  horrid  murder,  fo  that  he  might  have 
efcaped  ;  but  he  flood  upon  the  wheel  fixed  like  a 
flatue,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  coming  up  would  have  put  him  to  death 
immediately,  but  the  duke  d’Epernon  called  aloud, 
“  Save  him  on  your  life,”  and  the  mifereant  was 
fafely  fecured.  On  his  examination,  he  boldly  con- 
feffed  he  murdered  the  king,  becaufe  he  would  not 
take  up  arms  againff;  the  hugonots,  and  that  his 
making  war  againff  the  pope,  was  nothing  lefs 
than  making  war  againff  God ;  “  becaufe  the 

pope  was  God,  and  God  was  the  pope.”  This  fa¬ 
natical  villain  foon  after  fuffered  for  his  treachery, 
all  the  torments  a  human  being  is  capable  of  fup- 
porting.  The  difeovery  of  the  principle  on  w  hich 
this  regicide  had  been  actuated  gave  James  no  fmall 
uneafinefs,  and  as  the  jefuits  were  univerfally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  prime  inftigators  in  the  bloody 
tragedy,  the  king  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  from 
his  petfon  men  who  held  the  moft  deteftable  of  all 
dodtrines.  A  proclamation  was  therefore  iffued, 
commanding  all  jefuits  and  prieffs  of  the  Roman 
perfuafion,  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  all  recufants 
not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  court.  At  the 
fame  time  the  juff  ices  of  the  peace  in  every  county 
were  ordered  to  adminiffer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
all  catholics.  But  thefe  precautions  did  not  divert 
James  from  exerting  himfelf  to  improve  the  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  He  en¬ 
couraged  difeoveries  of  every  kind,  that  had  the 
leaf!  tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  He  ereCted  large  ftore-houfes  for  the  benefit 
of  victualling  his  Hiips  and  fupplying  them  with 
military  ftores,  and  carried  naval  architecture  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  ever 
before  had  reached  in  England.  His  care  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  intereff  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
muff  not  be  omitted.  That  company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  had  hitherto  fubfifted 
under  great  difadvantages,  from  the  difficulty  and 
length  of  their  voyages;  but  the  large  returns  of  a 
fortunate  voyage,  induced  them  to  apply  to  the 
king  for  an  enlargement  of  their  charter,  by  which 
they  propofed  to  augment  the  riches  and  ffrength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  the  Turks  and 
Perfians  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  James 
entered  into  thefe  confiderations  with  an  attention 
becoming  the  father  of  his  people:  he  granted  them  a 
new  charter,  enlarged  their  patent,  and  formed  them 
into  a  body  corporate  and  politic.  Yet,  it  muff  be 
confefled,  James  was  much  better  fitted  to  fhine  in 
a  college  than  on  a  throne.  His  timidity  and  in¬ 
dolence  rendered  him  little  attentive  to  foreign 
affairs;  but  a  controverfy  at  Leyden  made  him 
fummon  up  all  his  religious  zeal.  Yorffius,  a  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity,  and  a  difciple  of  Arminius,  dif¬ 
fered  from  his  Britannic  majeffy,  in  denying  that 
men  were  condemned  to  everlafting  torments,  by 
the  fccret  decrees  of  God,  and  in  maintaining  the 
doCtrine  of  free-will.  The  royal  difputaht  therefore 
attacked  the  profcfTor  with  all  the  rage  of  arrogance 
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and  preemption.  Apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  enfue.from  this  fcholaftic  con¬ 
tention,  the  Srates  thought  proper  to  deprive  Vorf- 
tius  cf  the  chair  he  had  filled  with  fo  much  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  king  was  appeafed  by  this  mark  of 
condefcenfion  in  the  States,  though  he  charitably 
hinted  to  them,  "  that  as  to  the  burning  of  Vorf- 
tius  for  his  blafphemies  and  atheifm,  he  left  them 
to  their  own  Chriftian  wifdom;  but  furely  never 
heretic  better  deferved  the  flames.”  The  States, 
however,  had  too  much  fenfe  and  humanity  to  un¬ 
derhand  his  majefty’s  meaning;  they  even  procured 
a  chair  for  the  profeffor  in  another  univerlity.  But 
amidlt  thefe  theological  difputes,  in  which  James 
was  engaged,  he  forgot  not  a  project  he  had  formed 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  which  did  him  more  real 
honour  than  all  his  polemical  divinity.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  civilize  the  Irifh,  arid  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  happinefs  that  attends  a  well- 
regulated  fociety.  He  began  with  abolilhing  the 
Irifh  cuftoms,  w’hich  fupplied  the  place  of  laws; 
and  having  taken  all  the  native?  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  declared  them  free  citizens,  and  proceeded  to 
govern  them  by  a  regular  adminiflration.  Statutes 
were  eftablifhed,  juftice  adminiflered,  opprdlion 
banifhed,  and  crimes  and  diforders  of  every  kind 
were  feverely  punifhed.  The  whole  province  of 
Ulfler  having  fallen  to  the  crown,  by  the  attainder 
of  the  rebels,  a  company  was  eflabli fried  in  London 
for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  province.  It  was 
divided  into  moderate  fhares,  the  larged  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  thoufand  acres  :  tenants  were  tran- 
fported  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  Irifh 
being  removed  from  their  hills  and  faftnefries,  were 
fettled  in  the  open  country,  where  they  were  taught 
hufbandry  and  the  arts.  By  thefe  means,  Ulfler, 
from  being  the  molt  wild  and  diforderly  province 
in  Ireland,  foon  became  the  moll  cultivated  and 
beft  civilized.  In  a  word,  after  proceeding  regu¬ 
larly,  during  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  James  came 
at  length  to  govern  by  juftice  and  the  laws,  a 
people  who  appeared  incapable  of  acknowledging 
them.  He  frequently  boafted  of  the  management 
of  Ireland  as  his  mafter-piece,  and  his  vanity  in  this 
particular  was  not  altogether  without  foundation ; 
it  doubtlefs  forms  the  raoft  glorious  monument  of 
his  reign. 

»  -p.  /-  The  fudden  death  of  Henry  prince 

l2‘  of  Wales,  on  the  fixth  of  November, 
diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the  nation. 
This  young  prince  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  yet  poflefled  more  dignity  in  his  beha¬ 
viour,  and  commanded  more  refpeeft,  than  even 
his  father,,  with  all  his  learning  and  experience. 
Endowed  with  a  genius  more  refined,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  thofe  ftudies  and  diverlions,  in  a  regular 
alternate  courfe,  which  tended  to  embellifli  his 
mind,  and  habituate  his  body  to  martial  and  manly 
atchievements ;  and  this,  added  to  an  elegant  per-  | 
fon,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  Englifh  na-  | 
tion.  Nor  was  this  the  only  lofs  the  ftate  fuftained  f 
in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  The  king’s  chief  coun- 
fellor,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  died  on  the  fourteenth 
of  May.  His  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
James,  who  was  thereby  deprived  of  a  very  able 
minifter,  and  one  perfedly  acquainted  with  the 
difpofition  and  genius  of  the  Englifh.  He  was  a 
nobleman  of  great  parts,  honour,  and  fidelity,  a 
lover  and  encourager  of  virtue  and  learning  in 
others.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  prince,  the 
marriage  of  the  princefs-  Elizabeth  to  Frederic,  the 
Eledor  Palatine,  ferved  to  diffipate  the  grief  occa- 
fioned  by  that  melancholy  event.  This  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  fuch  joy  and  feftivity,  that  the 
expence  of  the  nuptials  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand 
pounds :  but  it  proved  an  unhappy  union  to  the 
king  and  his  fon-in-law;  for  the  Eledor  trufting  to 
fo  great  an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizes  beyond 
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his  (Length,  and  the  king  was  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  extricate  him  from  his  diftrefles.  The 
fate  of  Arabella  Stuart  was  flill  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  her  kinfwoinan  Elizabeth.  James,  to 
whom  Hie  was  coufin-german,  had  feized  or?  her 
pofteflions,  and  allowed  her  a  penfion  for  her  fup- 
port.  This  unhappy  lady,  tired  -of  fuch  dependence, 
and  urged  by  her  youthful  inclinations,  married 
privately  Seymour,  grandfon  to  the  earl  ol  Hertford, 
upon  which  both  of  them  were  apprehended,  but 
found  means  to  make  their  efcape,  one  of  them  on 
board  a  French  bark,  and  the  other  in  a  Newcaftle 
collier.  The.  unfortunate  Arabella  was  retaken, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  The  fatigue  fire  had 
fullered,  the  feverity  of  her  treatment,  and  her  dis¬ 
appointment,  had  luch  a  fatal  dried  upon  her  tender 
conftitution,  that  file  immediately  loft  her  fenfes, 
and  foon  after  her  life.  The  avowed  caufe  of 
Arabella’s  melancholy  fate,  was  the  jealoufy  her 
confanguimty  gave  to.  the  crown. 

The  court  was  now  immerled  in  . 
fenfuality,  and  nothing  prevailed  but 
gaudy  parade  and  tboughtlefs  jollity,  while  the 
Englifh  and  Scottifh  dependants  vied  with  each 
other  in  attaching  the  king  to  f'ome  favourite  who 
might  gain  the  afcendancy  over  his  weak  mind, 
and  be  the  difpenfer  of  his  prodigal  honours.  The 
lord  Hay,  fenfible  that  perfonal  beauty  would,  in 
the  elleem  of  the  king,  preponderate  every  other 
accomplifhment,  introduced  Robert  Carr,  a  youth 
who  had  been  James’s  page  in  Scotland.  Without 
mentioning  him  at  court,  he  appointed  him  at  a 
tilting  match  to  prefent  his  device  and  buckler  to 
the  king,  in  hopes  that  he  would  gain  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  attention.  On  Carr’s  advancing  to  execute 
his  office,  his  horfe  threw  him,  and  his  leg  was 
broke  in  the  king’s  prefence.  James  approaching 
him,  was  flruck  with  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  lodged  in  the  pa¬ 
lace.  He  reforted  after  the  tilting  to  his  chamber, 
and  frequently  viiited  him  during  his  confinement. 
James,  highly  conceited  with  his  own  wifdom, 
pleafed  himfelf  with  thinking  that,  by  his  Icfibns. 
and  inflrucftions,  this  raw  unexperienced  youth 
would,  in  a  little  time,  be  initiated  into  all  the  pro¬ 
found  myflcries  of  government,  and  equal  hiswifeft 
minifters.  James  foon  conferred  on  him  honorary 
titles  and  lucrative offices.  He  knighted  him,  created 
him  vifeount  Rochefter,  beftow;ed  on  him  the  gar¬ 
ter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and  at  Lift 
honoured  him  with  the  fuprerpe  direction  of  all  his 
bufinefs  and  political  concerns ;  and  while  all  his 
wifeft  minifters  could  with  difficulty  fupport  the 
exigencies  of  government,  the  king,  with  an  un- 
fpaiing  hand,  loaded  this  infignificant  youth  with 
riches.  Having  given  him  an  order  to  receive  five 
thoufand  pounds,  for  his  own  ufe,  from  the  exche¬ 
quer,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  to  convince  his  majefiy 
of  his  prodigality,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  led 
him  through  a  room,  where  the  whole  fum  in 
fpecie  lay  on  the  table ;  the  king,  furprized  at  the 
fight  of  fo  much  gold,  demanded  for  what  ufe  i c 
was  intended,  when  being  told  it  was  the  money 
his  majefty  had  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  lord  Ro¬ 
chefter,  he  fwore  it  was  too  much  for  any  private 
man,  and  defired  thetreafurer  would  give  him  only 
two  thoufand  pounds.  James  is  faid  to  have  found 
his  pupil  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  fitft  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  monarch,  laying 
afide  the  feeptre,  inftrufted  him  in  the  principles 
of  grammar.  Carr  was  not  fo  intoxicated  with 
advancement,  as  to  be  entirely  infenfible  of  his 
own  ignorance  and  inexperience;  he  had  therefore 
recourfe  to  the  affiftance  and  advice  of  a  friend,  and 
found,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  judicious  coun- 
fellor,  who  inftilled  into  him  the  principles  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  diferetion.  Thus,  while  he  was  governed 
by  Overbury ’s  friendly  advice,  he  enjoyed  the  fa¬ 
vours 
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vours  of  his  prince,  without  incurring  the  hatred 

of  the  people. 

No  fooner  had  James  afcended  the  throne,  than 
he  remembered  his  friendflup  for  rhe  unhappy  fa- 
milies'of  Howard  and  Devereux.  who  had  fuffered 
for  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  Mary.  Having  reftored 
young  Effex  to  his  blood  and  dignity,  and  conferred 
the  tides  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton  on  two.  brothers 
of  the  houfe  of  Norfolk,  he  endeavoured  to  unite 
thefe  families,  bycaufing  theearlof  Effex  to  marry  the 
lady  Frances  Howard,  the  earl  of  Suffolk’s  daughter. 
But  as  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  fhe 
no  more  than  thirteen,  it  was  thought  proper  that 
he  fhould  go  abroad  before  confummation,  and  pafs 
fome  time  in  his  travels.  After  four  years  abfence 
he  returned  to  England,  was  pleafed  to  find  his 
countefs  in  the  full  lufire  of  beauty,  and  poffeffed 
of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court ;  but  on  his 
claiming  the  privileges  of  a  hufband,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  figns  of  averfion,  and  met  with  a  fiat 
refufal.  Upon  his  applying  to  her  parents,  they 
obliged  her  to  retire  with  him  into  the  country,  and 
to  partake  of  his  bed  :  but  nothing  could  overcome 
her  fullennefs  and  obftinacy;  and  fheftill  rofe  from 
his  fide  without  allowing  him  the  leafi  favour. 
Difgufted  with  repeated  dentals,  he  at  1  aft  fepa- 
rated  himfelf  from  her  ;  and  from  thenceforward 
abandoned  Frances  to  her  own  will  and  difcretion. 
This  lady  had.  during  her  hufband’s  abfence,  re¬ 
ceived  the  addrefles  of  the  favourite,  in  which  he 
had  been  too  fuccefsful  ;  and  fhe  imagined,  that 
while  fhe  refufed  the  embraces  of  Effex,  fhe  could 
not  be  deemed  his  wife,  and  that  a  divorce  might 
open  the  way  for  her  being  married  to  her  beloved 
Rochefler.  Though  they  had  already  indulged 
themfelves  in  all  the  gratifications  of  love,  they 
thought  their  happinefs  incomplete,  and  both  the 
lover  and  his  miftrefs  were  impatient  till  marriage 
crowned  their  mutual  ardour.  An  affair  of  fuch 
moment  could  not,  however,  be  concluded  without 
confulting  Overbury,  who  was  accuftomed  to  fhare 
all  Rochcfter’s  fecrets.  The  friend,  who  had  confi- 
dered  his  patron’s  attachment  to  the  countefs  of  Effex 
merely  as  an  aff  air  of  gallantry,  which  he  imagined 
would  endear  hi*m  to  James,  who  liflened  with  plea- 
fure  to  the  amours  of  his  court,  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  Rochefter’s  mentioning  his  defign  of  marrying 
the  countefs,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  diffuadc 
him  from  it.  Fie  reprefented  how  invidious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  it  would  be  for  her  to  obtain  a  divorce  from 
her  hufband:  the  difgrace  of  taking  to  his  bed. a 
profligate  woman,  who,  after  being  married  {0  a 
young  nobleman  of  thefirft  rank,  had  made  nofcruple 
of  proftituting  her  character,  to  gratify  a  capricious 
and  momentary  paffion  ;  and,  in  the  zeal  of  true 
friendfhip,  he  threatened  Rochefler  with  feparating 
himfelf  for  ever  from  him,  if  he  could  be  fo  blind 
to  his  honour  as  to  complete  the  intended  marriage. 
Th  is  converfation  Rochefler  had  the  folly  to  reveal 
to  the  coumefs  of  Effex;  and  on  her  giving  vent  to 
her  rage  agamft  Overbury,  he  had  alfo  the  weak- 
nefs  to  fwear  to  be  revenged  on  him,  for  the  greatefl 
inftance  he  could  have  given  of  a  fincere  friendfhip. 
As  fome  contrivance  was  neceffary  fpr  the  execution 
of  their  bafe  refolve,  Rochefler  complained  to  the 
king,  that  his  own  indulgence  to  Overbury  had 
rendered  him  fo  arrogant,  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to 
gee  r;d  of  him  ;  and  therefore  defired  that  he  might 
be  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  Ruflia;  which  he  repre¬ 
fented  as  a  retreat  for  his  friend  that  would  be  both 
honourable  and  profitable.  When  Overbury  con- 
fulred  him,  he  earneftly  diffuaded  him  from  ac¬ 
cepting  it,  and  promifed  to  fatisfy  the  king  if  he 
lfiould  be  dilpleafed  at  his  refufal ;  to  the  king, 
on  rhe  other  hand,  he  aggravated  the  infolence  of 
Overbury’s  condud,  and  on  the  twenty-firfl  qf 
rd  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the 
1  :nver,  whicn  James  intended  as  a  flight  punifh- 
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ment  for  his  difobedience.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  whom  Rochefler  had  put  into  that  port 
to  ferve  his  purpofe,  confined  Overbury  fo  flridly, 
that  he  was  debarred  the  fight  of  his  neareft  rela¬ 
tions,  and  deprived  of  hearing  what  paffed  abroad 
during  near  fix  months,  which  time  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  live.  This  troublefome  counfellor  beino- 
thus  removed  from  the  feene  of  adion,  the  divorce 
was  folicited  with  fuch  fucccfs,  that  the  fentence  was 
loon  pronounced  ;  and  the  king  not  only  gave  his 
favourite  leave  to  marry  the  countefs,  but  alfo 
created  him  earl  of  Somerfet,  that  her  fecond  choice 
might  not  be  inferior  in  dignity  to  her  firfl.  The 
nuptials  were  folemnized  in  the  mofl  magnificent 
manner  $  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  to  complete 
their  triumph  but  the  death  of  Overbury,  without 
which  that  implacable  woman  could  not  be  fatis- 
fied.  She  ufed  every  art  to  effed  her  bloody  de¬ 
fign;  and  at  lafl  prevailed  bothon  her  hufband  and 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  her  uncle,  to  engage  in 
the  atrocious  deed  of  taking  him  off  by  pojfon. 
Several  attempts  were  accordingly  made  for  this 
purpofe,  but  the  ftrength  of  Overbury  foiled  all  the 
attacks  of  weak  poifons.  At  lafl  nature  gave  way 
to  repeated  experiments,  and  he  died  in  his  prifon 
on  the  fixteenth  of  September,  by  a  poifoned 
clyfler.  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the 
greatefl  precipitation  ;  and  though  the  public  enter¬ 
tained  a  ftrong  fufpicion,  it  was  not  till  fome  years 
after  that  the  full  proof  of  the  horrid  crime  was 
brought  to  light. 

The  earl  of  Salifbury  having  died  .  ~ 
the  preceding  year,  the  favourite  and  A* JJ*  l5l4* 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  fucceeded  him  in  the  miniflry; 
and  the  tafk  of  fupplying  an  exhaufted  treafury 
falling  to  their  lot,  feveral  projeds  were  to  this 
end  carried  into  execution.  The  title  of  baronet 
was  fold  for  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  two  hundred 
patents  of  that  fpeciesof  knighthood  were  difpofedof. 
An  inferior  order,  with  the  title  of  knights  of  Nova 
Scotia,  were  fold  at  three  hundred  pounds  each.  The 
d  ignities  of  baron,  vifeount,  and  earl,  were  refpedively 
fold  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds :  be¬ 
nevolences  were  exaded,  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two 
thoufand  pounds j  and  thefe  expedients  proving  in- 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  king’s  neceffities,  a  public 
lottery,  the  firfl  of  its  kind  in  England,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fupply  the  deficiency  :  yet  all  thefe  ex¬ 
pedients  proved  infufficient ;  and  the  invention  of 
the  miniftry  being  exhaufted,  the  king  found  him¬ 
felf  obliged,  though  much  againft  his  inclination, 
to  call  a  parliament.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
procure  a  majority ;  and  James,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  fpeech,  compared  himfelf  to  a  mirrpr,  which 
difeovered  his  true  intentions,  and  alfured  them, 

“  that  his  integrity  was  like  the  whitenefs  of  his 
robe;  his  purity,  like  the  gold  in  his  crown  ;  his 
firmnefs  and  clearnefs,  like  the  precious  ftones  he 
wore;  and  his  affedions  like  the  rednefs  of  his 
heart but  his  fpeech  was  received  coldly,  and  he 
himfelf  obtained  little  fatisfadion  from  this  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  commons,  ftill  animated  by  the  fame 
public  fpirit  againft  the  prerogative,  determined  tp 
confine  it  within  proper  limits ;  and  inftead  of 
granting  a  fupply,  as  defired  by  the  king,  they  re¬ 
fumed  the  fubjed  debated  in  the  lafl  parliament. 
Nor  did  they  think  their  remonftrances  fufficient: 
they  even  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  by 
circumfcribing  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown. 
Informed  of  their  intention,  and  determined  to  ren¬ 
der  their  defign  abortive,  James  diflolved  the  par¬ 
liament,  after  about  a  felfion  of  two  months,  in 
which  qot  one  ftatute  was  enaded,  nor  any  fupply 
granted.  In  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  years,  there 
are  only  three  inftances  of  the  parliament’s  re¬ 
filling  an  aid  to  the  crown.  They  were  diflolved 
on  the  feventh  of  June;  after  which  James  wreaked 
5  ¥  ' 
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his  vengeance  on  the  leading  members,  by  throw¬ 
ing  feveral  of  them  into  prifon. 

°  The  favourite,  deprived  of  the  ad- 

A.  D.  i6  1  S’  vantage  of  Overbury ’s  counfel,  found 
himfelf  greatly  embarraffed  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  Though  he  had  efcaped  the  en¬ 
quiry  of  juftice,  he  had  not  efcapcd  that  remorfe, 
which,  a  mid  ft  all  the  hurry  and  flattery  of  a  court, 
fturg  him  with  the  remembrance  of  his  fecret  Crime. 
Somerfet,  confcious  of  the  murder  of  his  friend,  re¬ 
ceived  fmall  confutation  from  the  enjoyments  of 
love,  and  the  favour  of  his  fovereign.  The  graces 
of  his  youth  and  the  gaiety  of  his  manners  gradually 
di Appeared  ;  his  politenefs  and  obliging  manners 
were  changed  into  fullennefs  and  thoughful  fllence. 
Tames  began  to  eftrange  himfelf  from  one  who  no 
longer  contributed  to  his  amufements.  The  queen 
herfelf  was  infulted  by  this  minion,  and  joined  a 
party  formed  againft  him.  After  many  confuta¬ 
tions  on  the  moft  likely  method  of  effecting  the 
ruin  of  Somerfet,  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  king  a 
new  favourite.  George  Villiers,  a  young  man,  re¬ 
markable  for  his  beauty  and  effeminacy,  was  the 
object  chofen  for  this  purpofe.  James  firft  beheld 
this  younger  brother,  of  a  good  family,  at  a  co¬ 
medy  a  died  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  confpi- 
cuoufly  placed,  and  immediately  engaged  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  king.  Villiers  was  introduced  to 
court,  and  foon  weakened  the  influence  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite.  He  was  immediately  knighted,  and  made 
a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  with  the  yearly 
penfion  of  a  thoufand  crowns.  Somerfet  faw  his 
fall,  and  exerted  ail  his  influence  to  avert  it;  but 
his  efforts  were  in  vain  :  the  difeovery  of  Overbury ’s 
murder  involved  him  in  infamy  and  ruin.  The 
apothecary’s  apprentice,  who  had  made  up  the 
poifons,  having  retired  to  Fluftnng,  talked  very 
freVy  of  this  cruel  tranfadion.  His  difeourfe  came 
at  length  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king’s  envoy 
in  the  Netherlands,  who  fent  an  account  of  it  to 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  boy  was  confirmed  by  the  information 
of  the  countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  That  lady  had  found  means  to  infinuate 
herfelf  into  the  confidence  of  Sir  Jarvaife  Elwis, 
lieutenant  of  the  lower;  and  being  of  an  in¬ 
triguing  difpofition,  Ihe  drew  the  fecret  from  him. 
James  affeded  to  beaftonifhed  at  finding  fuch  enor¬ 
mous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  admitted  to  his 
bofom,  and  recommended  to  Sir  William  Coke, 
the  chief  juftice,  a  moft  rigorous  ferutiny,  telling 
him,  “  that  Somerfet  and  his  wife  had  made  him  a 
pimp  to  carry  on  their  bawdry  and  murder  ;  and 
commanded  him  to  fpare  no  man  wha^tfoever  ; 
adding,  God’s  curfe  be  upon  you  and  your’s,  if  you 
fpare  any  of  them  ;  and  God’s  curfe  be  upon  me 
and  mine,  il  I  pardon  any  of  them.  Accoidingly 
Wefton,  who  had  given  Gverbury  the  poifoned  tarts 
and  jell-ies,  and  at  laft  the  clyfter ;  Mrs.  Turner, 
chief  confidant  of  thecountefs  of  Somerfet;  frank¬ 
lin,  the  apothecary  who  had  prepaied  the  poilon; 
and  Sir  Jarvaife  Elwis,  were  apprehended.  All 
thele,  together  with  Somerfet  and  his  countefs, 
were  conviifted  of  the  atrocious  fact  on  the  fulleft 
-evidence.  Somerfet  and  his  countefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  James’s  tremendous  extecration,  after  con¬ 
tinuing  a  long  time  in  prifon,  received  not  only  a 
pardon,  but  a  penfion  of  four  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  With  this  they  retired  into  the  country,  and 
lammiftied  out  old  age  in  obfeunty  and  infamy. 
-Their  guilty  love  was  turned  into  hatred,  and  they 
Jived  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  without  any  inter- 
courfe  or  correfpondence  with  each  other. 

The  fall  of  Somerfet  made  way  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Villiers.  He  was  created  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  conftable  of 
Wind  for.  His  family  was  aifo  railed  to  the  height 
of  favour,  honours,  and  riches.  His  mother  ob¬ 


tained  the  title  of  countefs  of  Buckingham;  his 
brother  was  created  vifeount  Purbeck ;  and  the  fpoils 
of  Somerfet,  amounting  to  the  Turn  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  and  an  eftate  of  nineteen  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  gave  credit  and  authority  to  his  ne- 
ceffitous  relations.  Thus  a  profufion  of  honours 
rendered  Villiers  rafb,  precipitant,  and  infolenr, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  increafed  the  king’s 
neceffities,  and  obliged  him  to  raife  money  by  the 
moft  obnoxious  means.  To  recruit  his  empty  ex¬ 
chequer,  James  delivered  up  the  three  cautionary 
I  fortreffes  ot  Fluftnng,  the  Brille,  and  Rammekins, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  queen  Elizabeth,  as 
pledges  for  a  debt  due  to  her  from  the  States.  At 
the  conclufion  of  the  truce  between  them  and  Spain, 
they  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  king, 
that  this  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  fhould  be  difeharged  by 
their  paying  forty  thoufand  pounds  annually;  and  , 
five  years  having  elapfed,  the  debt  was  reduced  to 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  in  fifteen  years 
more  it  would  have  been  finally  difeharged,  fo  that 
the  remainder,  which  only  amounted  to  the  annual 
fum  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds,  was  all  that  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  king.  Hence  the  Dutch  now  offered, 
on  furrendering  thofc  places,  to  pay  him  immedi¬ 
ately  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  and 
to  incorporate  theEnglifh  garrifon  into  their  army; 
and  this  propofal  being  accepted,  they  were  eva¬ 
cuated  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1616,  and  from 
this  period  we  may  due  the  full  liberty  of  the 
Dutch  republic.  The  fmall  fum  above-mentioned 
was  foon  difiipated  by  ways  unknown;  none  of  the 
king’s  debts  were  paid  ;  the  navy  was  not  repaired  ; 
nor  had  any  money  been  fent  to  the  army  in  Ireland, 
though  their  arrears  formed  the  chief  pretence  for 
treating  with  the  States.  At  length  it  was  difeo- 
vered,  that  the  lord  treafurer  Suffolk  had  converted 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  received  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  his  own  ufe..  He  being  father-in-law'  to 
Somerfet,  confequently  no  friend  to  Villiers,  this 
opportunity  to  effect  his  ruin  was  readily  embraced. 
Accordingly,  the  lord  treafurer  was  accufed  in  the 
ftar-chatnber,  of  feveral  mifdemeanors  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  office,  and  particularly  of  having  em¬ 
bezzled  large  fums  of  money.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who  carried  on  the  profecution  againft  him  for  the 
crowm,  aggravated  the  charges  brought  againft  him, 
his  extortions,  his  mifmanagement  of  the  king’s 
treafure,  his  boldnefs  in  applying  it  to  his  own 
ufe;  the  corruptions  and  artifices  of  his  deputy 
Bingley.  He  then  produced  feveral  precedents  of 
t reafu rers  who  had  been  punifhed  for  much  flighter 
crimes  than  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  dif- 
played  the  dangerous  confequences  that  muff  refult 
from  the  corrupt  adminiftratiori  of  the  public 
money.  Had  Suffolk  thrown  himfelf  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  king,  he  would  have  been  acquitted; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evidence 
brought  againft  him,  and  to  juftify  his  conduT 
againft  the  malignant  accufations  of  his  enemies. 
He  failed  in  the  attempt;  and  his  judges  pronounced 
him  guilty.  He  was  fined  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  condemned  to  imprifonment  during  the  king’s 
pleafure.  Nor  did  his  deputy  efcape  :  he  was  fie- 
verely  reprimanded,  and  fined  two  thoufand  pounds. 
The  friends  of  Somerfet  were  now  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  Villiers  any  difturhance.  This  new 
;  favourite  began  his  influence  by  filling  all  the 
places  about  the  court  with  his  own  creatures.  The 
lord  chief  juflice  Coke  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  Montague;  and  Bacon, 
j  on  the  death  of  Ellefmere,  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor. 

James,  in  the  fummer  of  this  year,  .  n 
relolved  to  pay  a  vilit  to  his  native  ’  ♦  T  G* 

country,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friendffiip,  and 
i  to  introduce  that  change  ofecclefiafticaldifcipline  and 

government 


government  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  He  had,  I 
before  his  acccffion,  extorted  from  the  Scotch  clergy, 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdidion  of  bifhops; 
who  were  received,  though  with  great  reludlance, 
as  perpetual  presidents,  or  moderators,  in  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  fynods;  and  by  fuch  gradual  innova¬ 
tions,  the  king  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  inv 
pcrceptibV  introduce  the  epifcopal  authority.  This 
be  could  not  hope  to  eftablilh,  without  firft  pro¬ 
curing  an  acknowledgment  of  hisfupreme  authority 
in  alT  ecclefiaftical  caufes ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  prefbytenan 
clergy.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  propofed  to 
the  parliament,  then  affembled,  that  whatever  his 
m aiefty' fhould  determine,  in  the  external  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  with  the  confent  ol  the  arch- 
bifhops,  bifhops,  and  a  competent  number  ol  the 
miniltry,  fhould  have  the  force  of  law,  by  which 
means  his  ecclefiaflical  authority,  had  this  bill 
palled,  would  have  been  eftablilhed  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  fome  of  the  clergy  proLefting  againfl  it, 
lames,  dreading  clamour  and  oppolition,  dropped 
the  biA,  though  by  dint  of  authority,  he  had  caufed 
it  to  be’pafleefby  the  lords  of  articles.  Some  time 
after,  he  affembled,  at  St.  Andrews,  a  meeting  of 
the  bifhops,  and  thirty-fix  of  the  molt  eminent 
clergy,  to  whom  he  declared  his  refolution.  They 
intreated  him  rather  to  fummon  a  general  affembly  : 
yet  this  affembly,  which  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  ol 
November,  alter  the 'king’s  departure  from  Scot¬ 
land,  eluded  all  his  applications  to  carry  his  fa¬ 
vourite  point.  Indeed,  in  every  fiep  of  this  affair, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  general  affemblies,  the  nation 
(hewed  the  utmoft  averfion  to  all  innovations. 
H.nce  every  prudent  man  condemned  the  meafures 
of  the  king,  who  by  an  ill-timed  zeal  for  ceremonies, 

had  betrayed  equal  narrownefs  of  mind;  with  thole 

whom  he  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  James 
at  the  fame  time  (hocked  the  lovers  of  pure  religion 
among  the  Englilh,  by  iffumg  a  proclamation  to 
allow  and  encourage  all  kinds  ol  lawful  games  and 
dtvei  fions,  alter  divine  fervice  on  Sundays ;  which 
his  fubjedh  confldered  as  an  inftance  of  profanenefs 

and  impiety.  ■ 

The  fentiments  of  the  public  re- 
A.  D.  1 6 1 3.  (pcftjpg  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  at 
this  time  much  changed,  i  eople  had  leifure  to 
refled:  on  the  injuflice  of  his  fentence,  and  were 
concerned,  that  a  perfon  of  fuch  an  enterprizing 
■  fpirit,  fhould,  for  the  fpace  of  thirteen  years,  have 
fuffered  the  rigours  of  confinement;  and  they  ad¬ 
mired  his  unbroken  adivity,  which  at  his  age,  and 
under  fuch  circumflances,  could  undertake  and  exe¬ 
cute  fo  great  a  work  as  his  Hiftory  of  the  World. 
Notwithftanding  he  was  treated  by  his  fovereign 
with  a  barbarous  indignity,  he  had  on  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  his  fervice,  and,  on  many  occafions, 
had  given  ufeful  advice,  particularly  with  regard  ro 
forming  the  mind  of  prince  Henry.  He  alfo  re¬ 
covered  the  queen  from  a  fit  of  illnefs  by  medicines 
of  his  own  compofmg.  Thefe  fervices,  added  to 
the  general  good  opinion  of  the  people,  forced  from 
lames  a  mitigation  of  his  unjuft  treatment;  his 
lands  were  reftored  to  him,  and  he  had  fome  in¬ 
dulgences  with  refpedl  to  his  liberty  ;  but  Raleigh 
having  before  made  over  the  confiderable  eftate  of 
Sherbum  to  his  fun,  the  omiflion  of  a  word  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance  made  a  flaw  in  young  Raleigh's 
title,  and  the  forfeited  lands  reverted  to  the  crown. 
Raleigh’s  wife  petitioned  the  king  on  this  occafion; 
When  the  anfwer  he  returrted  was,  "  I  mun  ha  the 
lands,  1  mun  ha  the  lands  for  Car.” 

Raleigh,  who  had  enjoyed  full  liberty,  by  reafon 
of  a  coidnefs  which  fublifted  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  Spain,  offered  a  project  which  pro- 
mifed  to  recruit  his  broken  fortune,  and  flattered 
t,h-  avarice  of  the  king.  He  had  formerly  made  a 
voyage  to  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  trom  his 


knowledge  of  the  country,  had  imhibed  a  notion, 
chat  it  contained  rnexhauftible  riches.  He  had 
actually  marked  particular  parts  of  the  territory,  in 
which  he  believed  were  mines  of  gold.  Upon  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  conjectures,  he  offered  to  James 
the  plan  of  an  expedition,  which  promifed  moun¬ 
tains  of  wealth,  and  it  was  eagerly  received  by  the 
king,  though  he,  at  the  fame  time,  affured  Sar- 
miento,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  that  Raleigh  fliould 
be  bound  up  by  his  commiflion,  from  all  hoftilities 
againfl  the  Spaniards :  and  that  if  they  were  com¬ 
mitted,  he  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  the  refentment 
of  his  catholic  majefty:  but  when  the  commiflion 
was  made  out,  it  contained  no  caution  againfl  at¬ 
tacking  the  Spaniards.  Raleigh  fet  fail  on  the 
fourteenth  of  Auguft,  with  fourteen  (hips,  all  fitted 
out  by  private  perfons;  he  himfelf  venturing  the 
wreck  of  his  broken  fortune,  belides  an  eftate  which 
his  wife  had  given  up  to  him.  After  a  tedious 
voyage,  in  which  the  adventurers  experienced 
(forms,  ficknefs,  and  want  of  water,  they  reached 
the  coaft  of  Guiana,  when  new  obftacles  oppofed 
their  obtaining  the  golden  prize  :  The  river  Oroo- 
noko  was  too  lhallow  for  the  large  fhips  to  fail  up 
it;  a  divifion  of  the  force  was  unavoidable;  the 
fmaller  veffets,  with  a  detachment  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  were  fent  in  queft  of  the  mines,  while 
Raleigh  (laid  behind  with  the  large  ones,  to  defend 
the  mouth  of  the  river  againft  the  Spaniards.  The 
detachment  was  commanded  by  his  fon;  and  the 
pilotage  entrufted  to  his  old  friend  Keymis,  who  had 
fome  knowledge  of  the  river.  On  their  landing  at 
the  appointed  place,  they  were  brifkly  attacked  by 
the  garrifon  of  St.  Thomas;  but  they  repulfed  the 
enemy,  took,  burned,  and  plundered  the  town,  but 
with  the  lols  of  many  men,  and  of  young  Raleigh. 
Among  the  plunder  were  found  papers  containing 
the  whole  of  Raleigh’s  fcheme,  which  had  been 
fent  to  Spain  by  Sarmiento,  to  whom  James  had  the 
weaknefs  to  divulge  it.  This  fo  enraged  the 
foldiers,  that  refuting  to  be  conducted  farther  by 
Keymis,  they  returned  to  the  place  where  their 
commander  lay,  without  having  fearched  for  any 
mines.  Before  the  return  of  Raleigh’s  forces,  he 
had  heard  the  news  of  his  accumulated  misfortunes; 
no  lefs  fevere  than  the  death  of  his  fon,  the  blading 
of  all  Jiis  hopes,  and  the  danger  he  was  in  from  the 
violence  committed  on  the  Spanifh  town.  In  vain 
did  Keymis  attempt  to  excule  his  conduct,  who,  in 
dcfpair,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  this  increafed 
the  perplexity  of  the  unhappy  adventurer,  who  left 
in  Keymis  an  evidence  to  juftify  his  conduct.  Thefe 
diforders  were  fucceeded  by  a  mutiny  amom*  the 
crew:  fome  were  for  returning  to  England]  and 
“fome  againfl  it :  the  unfortunate  Raleigh  was  of  the 
former  opinion,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  bring  his 
remaining  force  home.  James  was  foon  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  circumflances  of  the  mifear- 
riage  ;  and  the  artful  Sarmiento  did  not  fail  to  work 
upon  his  paflions,  by  reprefenting,  in  lively  colours, 
a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  a  certain 
breach  of  the  marriage  contract.  Alarmed  by  fuch 
artful  infinuations,  the  king  iffued  a  proclamation 
declaring  his  abhorrence  of  what  had  been  trans¬ 
acted  ;  however,  notwithftanding  the  proclamation, 
Raleigh  landed  at  Plymouth;  and  having  furren- 
dered  himfelf,  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  kinp-, 
in  which  he  dated  his  misfortunes  in  a  clear  and* 
juft  light ;  but  James  was  not  to  be  moved  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  juftice  or  compaffion,  being  folely 
adluated  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  Spain.  That 
power  was  bent  on  the  deftrudlion  of  Raleigh  ;  and 
his  death  was  to  be  the  cement  of  friendfhip  between 
the  two  courts.  The  only  queftion  was,  how  to 
compafs  it  under  the  appearance  of  law.  With  this 
view  the  council  endeavoured  to  render  Raleigh’s 
adtions  as  odious  as  poflible.  A  declaration,  pub- 
lilhed  by  James  on  this  fubjedt,  begins  with  affert- 

ing 
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ing,  that  kings  are  not  bound  to  give  an  account  of 
their  actions  to  any  but  God;  however,  he  declares, 
that  he  is  willing  to  reprefent  his  proceedings  in 
this  affair  to  the  world.  He  then  urges  feveral 
charges  ;  and,  among  others,  that  Raleigh’s  only 
defign  was  to  plunder  the  Spanifh  fettlements, 
and  to  furprize  their  fleets.  Raleigh  compofed  an 
Unanfwerable  apology  for  his  conduct.  But  not- 
withftanding  this,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Otfober,  in 
the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  bed,  while  in  a  fit  of  an  ague,  and  brought  up 
to  the  king’s  bench.  He  attempted  to  make  a  de¬ 
fence,  by  explaining  the  juftnefs  of  his  condud  in 
the  expedition ;  but  was  interrupted  by  the  court, 
who  told  him,  that  the  matter  of  the  voyage  had* 
nothing  to  do  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  and  they  con¬ 
demned  him  ypon  a  former  fentence.  He  then 
fupplicated,  in  very  pathetic  terms,  a  refpite  of  the 
execution  of  the  fentence  for  a  few  days,  that  he 
might  fettle  his  private  affairs,  and  vindicate  his  re¬ 
putation;  but  an  order  was  produced,  ready  figned 
by  James,  though  at  that  time  in  Hertfordfhire,  for 
his  execution  the  next  morning.  Cruel  as  this  hafte 
was,  it  had  no  effed  on  the  compofure  of  Raleigh’s 
mind,  who  met  death  with  the  greateft  intrepidity. 
His  manly  philofophical  deportment,  during  the  in¬ 
terval  of  his  fentence  and  execution,  was  uniformly 
calm  ;  nor  lefs  heroic  was  his  behaviour  when  he 
came  upon  the  fcaffold  ;  here  he  denied,  with  an 
awful  appeal  to  God,  the  heavy  charges  which  had 
been  laid  againfi  him;  then  feeling  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  faid,  It  is  a  fhort  remedy,  but  a  fure  one, 
for  all  ills;”  after  which  he  received  the  fatal  blow’ 
with  an  indifference  which  left  ftrong  imprefflons, 
of  veneration  and  efteem  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
fpedators.  His  hard  fate  was  regretted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility;  and  heightened  the 
difguft  which  the  public  had  long  entertained  to 
James.  The  execution  of  a  man  of  merit,  upon  a 
fentence  originally  illegal;  a  fentence  whofe  rigour 
had  been  already  felt,  in  the  lofs  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  of  fifteen  years  imprifonment ;  a  fentence  which 
had  been  underftood  to  have  been  pardoned,  by  the 
truft  and  command  lately  conferred,  was  confidered 
as  an  inflance  of  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  meannefs ; 
and  this,  to  forward  an  alliance  which  the  whole 
nation  detefted,  excited  the  greateft  indignation 
and  contempt.  James  had  conceived  the  mod 
ridiculous  notion,  that  it  was  unworthy  a  prince  of 
Wales  to  marry  any  other  than  the  daughter  of  a 
king.  Gondomar,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  to  open  a  negociation,  had  dropped 
fome  hints,  that  the  infanta,  Maria,  would  not  be 
refufed,  if  demanded  for  the  king’s  fon  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  temptation  irrefiftible  to  the 
neceflitous  monarch,  he  gave  the  greateft  hopes, 
that  an  immenfe  dowry  would  be  the  portion  of  that 
piimefs.  The  defire  of  accomplifhing  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  a  treaty,  induced  James  to  embrace  the 
propofal  with  the  greateft  avidity  :  and  after  many 
formalities  and  fcruples  had  been  difeuffed  by  the 
Spanifh  council,  certain  articles  were  tranfmitted 
by  lord  Digby,  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  Madrid, 
for  his  approbation.  But,  in  this  tranfadion,  the 
whole  intention  of  the  Spanifh  court  feems  to  have 
been  only  to  amufc  the  king,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  fending  a  powerful  afliftance  to  the  proteftants 
of  Germany. 

A  commotion  was  excited,  which  threatened  their 
ruin  ;  yet  the  fentiments  of  liberty  never  prevailed 
more  ftrongly  in  Europe  than  at  this  period  :  even 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Auflria,  were  as  jealous  of 
their  rights  as  the  Englifh  themfelves.  The  fpirit  of 
independence  had  taken  root  in  Germany  ever  fince 
Charles  V.  The  emperor  Matthias 
poffeffed  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  and,  to  pleafe  the 
catholics,  adopted  Ferdinand,  his  coufin-german, 
who  was  arch-duke  of  Gratz,  for  his  fucceffor,  who 
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was  defeended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe 

of  Aulcria,  and  was  a  zealous  Roman.  Not  fatisfied 
with  this  adoption,  he  obliged  him,  through  the 
means  of  the  catholic  party,  to  refign  the  nominal 
crown  of  Bohemia  ;  and  by  a  partial  call  of  the 
btates,  in  an  aflembly  compofed  of  catholics,  ob¬ 
tained  the  election,  though  he  was  not  to  aft  as 
lovereign  till  after  the  emperor’s  death.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Bohemia  was  now  governed  by  a  council 
of  papiffs,  and  the  proteffant  party  being  treated  in 
a  very  injurious  manner,  a  general  aff'embly  of  the 
States  demanded  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  and  then  adjourned  to  another  day.  The 
emperor’s  lieutenants  attempted  to  prevent  their 
meeting  again,  but  the  States  were  fo  enraged  at  this 
tyrannical  oppofition,  that  they  feized  the  emperor’s 
officers,  and  threw  the  moft  infolent  of  them  out 
of  the  window.  The  Bohemians  now  flew  to  arms 
m  defence  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  ancient 
conftitution.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the 
neighbouring  principalities,  Silefia,  Moravia,  Auf- 
|ria,  and  Lufatia,  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  a 

cunt  PL  r  ,°rd’  menac5ng  a  civil  war,  was  univer¬ 
sally  diffufed  throughout  thofe  populous  and  mar- 
nal  provinces  In  the  mean  time  Matthias  died 
and  berdmand  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity  all 
the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  embraced  his 
defence,  and  even  Saxony,  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
proteftants,  Poland  had  likewife  declared  in  his 
favour ;  as  did  alfo  the  king  of  Spain,  who  intereft- 
ing  lmfelf  in  the  quarrel,  prepared  powerful  fuc- 
cours,  and  advanced  large  fums  for  the  fupport  of 
rerdmand,  and  of  the  catholic  religion.  The  States 
of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  thefe  vaft  preparations, 
began  alfo  to  folici t  foreign  affiftance.  They  caft 
their  eye  upon  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine;  who 
befides  his  having  confiderable  forces,  was  Ton- in¬ 
law  to  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince 
Maunce  who  had  almoft  an  abfolute  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces,  and  offered  him  their  crown 
which  he  accepted,  without  confulting  either  lames 
or  Maurice,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  into 
Bohemia,  to  fupport  his  new  fubjeeffs.  The  news 
of  theft  events  no  fooner  reached  England,  than  it 
had  different  effetfs  upon  the  king  and  his  fubjecls. 
The  people,  animated  by  zeal  for  liberty,  and  ar¬ 
dently  longing  to  relieve  their  proteftant  brethren 
were  fired  with  impatience  to  enter  as  parties  into 
the  quarrel  :  but  the  king,  whofe  ambition  was* 
foWy  centered  in  the  Spanifh  match,  had  oppofite 
difpolitions.  In  the  mean  time,  affairs  were  haf- 
tening  to  a  crifis.  Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count 
of  Bucquoy,  who  advanced  into  Bohemia;  and 
Spinola  affembled  a  veteran  army  of  thirty  thoufand 
men  in  the  Netherlands.  The  news  reached 
England  almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  Frederick 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of 
Prague,  had  fled  with  his  family  into  Holland  ; 
and  that  Spinola  had  invaded  the  Palatinate,  where 
meeting  with  no  refiftance,  except  from  fome  princes 

1  r/u11100’  and  *rom  two  thoufand-  four  hundred 
Englifh,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Sir 
Horace  Vere,  he  had  reduced  the  greateft  part 
of  that  principality. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  James’s  queen, 
did  not  live  to  know  the  entire  ruin  I6J9' 

of  her  daughter’s  fortune,  for  her  death  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  forty-fifth  of 
her  age.  She  was  of  a  vain  and  haughty  temper,  and 
the  court  amufements,  which  were  under  her  direc¬ 
tion,  were  pompous  and  gaudy,  without  any  decree 
of  tafle  or  propriety  :  but  as  Hie  had  little  influence 
over  her  hufband,  fhe  efcaped  the  odium  which  fell 
on  all  who  had  the  management  of  public  affair* 
Murmurs  and  complaints  againft  the  kind's  neu¬ 
trality  and  madlivity  now  role  high,  and  this  James 
attempted  to  turn  to  his  own  pecuniary  advantage,  " 
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by  demanding  an  aid  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate :  but  whether  the  people  thought  this 
only  a  pretext,  or  whether  they  were  difgufted  at 
its  being  demanded,  when  it  was  too  late  to  expect 
fuccefs,  the  king  got  little  from  his  fubjects  by  this 
ftratagem. 

It  was  now  faid  publicly,  that  he 
A.  D.  1620.  not  onjy  deprivec]  the  Elector  of 

that  affiftance  which  the  Englifh  were  willing  to 
alibi'd  him,  but  had  alfo  deterred  other  princes  from 
efpoufing  his  quarrel.  We  cannot  furmife  that  James 
was  unwilling  to  preferve  the  Palatinate  ;  but  he  was 
fo  much  governed  by  the  artful  Gondomar,  that  he 
was  perfuaded  the  mod  effectual  expedient  for  that 
purpofe,  was  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  treaty  he  was  negotiating 
to  that  end  would  infallibly  mifcarry,  if  he  took 
any  vigorous  meafures  in  favour  of  the  Elector. 
Be  (ides,  his  averfion  to  war  rendered  him  proud 
of  the  title  of  the  pacific  king;  but  he  never  confi- 
dered  that  his  pufillanimity  tended  only  to  expofe 
him  to  contempt :  he  never  imagined  that  the 
Spamfh  match  itfelf  was  attended  with  fuch  diffi¬ 
culties,  that  all  his  art  of  negotiation  would  not  be 
able  to  remove. 

A  parliament  being  now  found  the 
A.  D.  1621.  onjy  rcfource  that  could  furnifh  large 

fupplies,  writs  were  iffued  for  fummoning  that 
great  council  of  the  nation,  which  affembled  on 
the  twenty-firft  of  January.  James  opened  the 
feffion  with  a  long  fpeech  from  the  throne,  wherein 
he  enumerated  the  duties  of  a  parliament,  expa¬ 
tiated  on  his  preffing  wants,  and  demanded  fupplies 
for  the  relief  of  the  Palatinate.  The  commons, 
highly  incenfed  againft  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  voted  the  king  two  fubfidies, 
with  which  James  was  fatisfied  for  the  prefent. 
This  affair  being  difcuffed,  the  commons  received 
petitions  againft  the  increafe  of  popiffi  recufants, 
monopolies,  and  projectors.  The  king  had  farmed 
to  certain  individuals  the  power  of  licenfing  taverns 
and  public- houfes  ;  and  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
peffon  and  Francis  Michel,  an  exetufive  patent  for 
the  fale  of  gold  and  filver  lace.  By  virtue  of  this 
privilege,  they  had  been  guilty  ot  luch  fcandalous 
frauds  and  extortion,  that  upon  complaint  being 
made  to  the  upper  houfe,  they  were  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  prifon.  Mompeffon,  however,  found 
means  to  efcape;  but  he  was  degraded  from  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  his  eflate  confitcated. 
His  companion  in  iniquity  was  fentenced  to  do 
public  penance  in  the  ftreet,  fitting  on  horleback 
with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  life. 
By  thefe  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  two  houfes 
againit  the  delinquents,  James  began  to  fear  tor 
his  favourite,  who  had  been  the  author  ot  thefe 
monopolies.  He  therefore  went  to  the  houfe  ot 
peers ;  and  in  a  fpeech  filled  with  the  moft  af¬ 
fectionate  expreffions,  affured  the  parliament,  that 
had  he  known  of  thefe  grievances,  he  would  have 
punifhed  the  authors  with  the  utmoft  feverity  ;  at 
the  fame  time  cautioning  the  houfe  not  to  credit 
every  report,  left  the  innocent  fhould  fuffer  inftcad 
of  the  guilty.  The  houfe  underftood  his  meaning, 
and  endeavoured  not  to  trace  the  evil  to  its 
fource.  In  a  fhort  time  after,  lord  chancellor 
Bacon,  vifeount  St.  Albans, .  was  impeached  by 
the  commons  :  upon  which  the  king  again  repaired 
to  the  houfe,  and  in  a  fpeech  reprefented  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  punifiiing  corrupt  judges;  and  folicited 
farther  fubfidies,  as  the  fupplies  granted  by  the 
commons  were  already  expended  in  fubfifiing  the 
EleCtor  Palatine,  and  his  family,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland.  He  obferved,  that  large  turns 
would  be  neceffary  for  defraying  the  expence  ot 
fending  extraordinary  ambaffadors  to  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  as  wejl  as  in  maintaining  an  army  to 
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aCt  with  vigour,  if  the  negotiations  proved  abor¬ 
tive/:  and  concluded  with  protefiing,  that  he  would 
not  diflblve  the  parliament  till  all  the  affairs  then 
under  confideration  ffiould  be  fully  determined. 
Bacon  was  a  nobleman  equally  admired  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  his  cour¬ 
teous  and  affable  demeanor:  but  his  want  of 
oeconomy,  and  his  indulgence  to  his  fervants,  had 
involved  him  in  debts ;  and  in  order  to  fupply  his 
neceffities,  he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes 
from  fuitors  in  chancery.  It  is,  however  affirmed, 
that  notwithftanding  this  enormous  abufe,  he  Bill 
maintained,  in  the  feat  of  juftice,  an  unffiaken 
integrity;  and  had  given  fuch  juft  and  equitable 
decrees,  that  none  of  them  were  ever  afterwards 
queftioned  or  reverfed.  Confcious  of  his  guilt, 
he  implored  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  a  general  confeffion,  to  avoid  the 
fhame  of  a  public  enquiry.  But  the  lords  were 
inexorable,  and  inftfted  on  a  full  confeffion  of  all 
his  corrupt  pra&ices.  He  acknowledged  twenty- 
eight  articles,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  forty  thoufand  pounds;  to  be  imprifoned  in 
the  Tower  during  his  rnajefty’s  pleafure ;  to  be  for 
ever  incapable  of  enjoying  any  office  or  employ¬ 
ment,  and  of  fitting  any  more  in  parliament. 
This  fevere  fentence  he  furvived  five  years;  and 
being  foon  after  releafed  from  his  confinement,  he 
retired  into  the  country,  and  difplayed  fuch  abili¬ 
ties  in  literature,  as  have  thrown  a  vail  over  his 
guilt,  or  rather  ffis  weaknefs:  his  genius  only  is 
admired  by  pofterity.  He  has  left  a  ftriking  leffon 
to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies  who  are  born  for  the 
inftruCtion  of  mankind,  how  much  preferable  the 
exercife  of  their  talents  is  to  the  attractions  of  am¬ 
bition.  The  bold  fpirit  of  the  commons  was 
growing  imperceptibly.  Nothing  efcaped  their  at¬ 
tention  and  vigilance.  It  was  in  this  parliament 
the  two  parties,  afterwards  known  by  the  names 
of  Whigs  and  Tories,  were  firft  formed  ;  and  of 
whom  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  they  have  often 
threatened  the  government  with  total  diffolution, 
they  have,  notwithftanding,  been  the  real  caufe  of 
its  conftant  life  and  vigour.  Under  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  were,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  flaves 
to  the  court.  Though  they  retained  the  privilege 
of  making  laws  and  granting  the  peoples  money, 
they  fuffered  themfelvcs  to  be  led  into  the  moft: 
paffive  obedience.  Without  emulation,  without 
principle,  without  zeal  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
fubject,  without  fpitit  in  public  butinefs,  they 
feemed  ignorant  of  the  Engliffi  conftitution,  as 
founded  on  Magna  Charta,  or  at  leaft  abandoned 
it  to  the  abfolute  power  of  the  fovereign.  But 
now  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  or  rather  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  revived,  and  every  t  ran  fail  ion  of  govern¬ 
ment  became  a  {object  of  difeuffion.  The  com¬ 
mons  enquired  into  the  fmalleft  grievances,  and 
examined  the  rights  of  the  crown  even  in  the 
minuted  articles.  They  drew  up  a  fpirited  re- 
monltrance,  which  they  propofed  to  prefent  to  his 
majefty,  wherein  they  obferved,  “  That  the  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  threatened  the  liberties  of 
Europe;  that  the  progrefs  of  the  catholic  religion 
in  England  occafioned  the  moft  alarming  appre- 
hentions,  left  it  fhould  once  more  gain  the  afeen- 
dant  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  king’s  lenity 
towards  the  profeffors  of  that  religion,  had  in- 
creafed  their  arrogance  and  prefuinptiort  ;  that  the 
uncontrouled  conqucfts  made  by  the  Autlrian 
family,  had  raifed  the  expectations  of  the  Englifh 
papifts;  while  the  expectation  of  the  Spanifh  match 
infpired  them  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  pro¬ 
curing,  if  not  a  final  eftabldhment,  at  leaft  an 
entire  toleration  of  their  religion.”  They  rhen 
proceeded  humbly  to  offer  to  his  majefty  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remedies  againft  thefe  growing  evils: 
5  G  “  That 
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“  That  he  fhould  immediately  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  Palatinate  by  force  of  arms  ;  that 
he  fhould  declare  war  againft  Spain,  whole  arms 
and  riches  formed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  Europe  ;  that  he  would  engage  in  no 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  foil,  but  with 
a  proteftant  princefs  ;  that  the  children  of  popifh 
recufants  fhould  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  proteftant  teachers  and 
fehoolmafters ;  and  that  the  fines  and  confifeations. 
to  which  the  catholics  were  fubject  by  the  law, 
fhould  be  enaded  with  the  utmoft  rigour."  James, 
who  was  at  Newmarket  when  he  heard  of  this  un¬ 
precedented  remonftrance,  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  td  the  fpeaker,  in  which  he  fharply  rebuked 
the  houfe  for  debating  openly  on  matters  far  above 
their  reach  and  capacity,  and  ftridly  forbad  them 
to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his  govern¬ 
ment  or  deep  matters  of  ftate  ;  and .  efpecially  not 
to  touch  on  his  fon*s  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Spain,  nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or 
any  of  his  friends  and  confederates.  In  order  the 
more  to  intimidate  them,  he  mentioned  the  im- 
prilbnment  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys ;  and  though  he 
declared  that  his  confinement  was  not  owing  to  any 
offence  committed  in  the  houfe,  yet  he  plainly  told 
them,  e<  That  he  thought  himfelf  juftly  entitled 
to  punifh  every  mifdemeanor  in  parliament,  as  well 
during  its  fitting,  as  after  its  diflblution ;  and  that 
he  intended,  for  the  future,  to  chaftize  every  man 
whofe  infolent  behaviour  fhould  give  occafion  for 
offence.”  This  letter  threw  the  houfe  into  a 
flame.  They  knew  their  own  ftrength  too  well  to 
be  intimidated  at  James’s  menaces.  Inftead  of  re¬ 
tracing  what  they  had  done,  they  entered  with 
greater  freedom  than  ever  on  the  national  grievances, 
and  the  dangerous  ftate  of  the  reformed  religion 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  formed  a  new 
remonftrance,  drawn  up  indeed  in  very  refpedful 
terms,  but  not  lefs  bold  and  fpirited  than  the 
former.  After  reminding  him  with  the  chearfuL 
nefs  with  which  they  undertook  to  affift  him  in  the 
defence  of  the  Palatinate,  they  obferved,,  “  That 
their  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  in- 
tereftofhis  majefty’s  family,  had  induced  them 
to  reprefent  the  dangers  with  which  both  were 
threatened,  and  to  point  out  remedies  for  thofe 
evils  ;  that  by  his  letter  to  the  fpeaker,  he  feemed 
determined  to  deprive  them  of  the  parliamentary 
liberty  to  fpeak  freely  in  the  houfe,  and  alfo  of 
the  jurifdi&ion  which  the  houfe  exercifed  over  its 
own  members ;  they  therefore  begged  he  would 
not  violate  a  privilege  which  was  their  undoubted 
right,  and  which  they  inherited  from  their  an- 
ceftors  ;  a  right  which  he  himfelf  had  confirmed 
in  his  fpeeches  to  the  parliament,,  and  without 
which  it  v/ould  be  *impoflible  to  difeufs  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  affairs  that  might  fall  under  their  cogni¬ 
zance.”  This  refolute  anfwer  in  the  commons, 
raifed  every  fpatk  of  regal  pride  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  James.  His  anfwer  was  fhort,  peremptory, 
and  fuitable  to  that  fpirit  of  kingly  power  which 
filled  his  breaft.  After  explaining  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  prerogative  in  very  clear  and 
explicit  terms,  he  concluded  his  reply,  with  regard 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  in  the 
following  manner:  “  And  although  we  cannot 
allow  the  ftile,  calling  it  your  undoubted  right 
and  inheritance,  but  could  rather  have  wifhed  you 
had  faid,  that  your  privileges  were  derived  from 
the  grace  and  perraiflion  of  our  anceflors  and  us 
(for  mod  of  them  grew  by  precedents,  which 
rather  fhew  toleration  than  inheritance)  yet  we  are 
pleafed  to  give  our  royal  affurance,  that,  as  long 
as  you  continue  yourfelves  within  the  limits  of 
your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and 
preferve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privileges,  as 
any  of  our  anceflors  were,  nay,  as  to  preferve  our 


own  royal  prerogative;  fo  as  your  houfe  fhall  only 
have  need  to  beware  to  trench  upon  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown,  which  would  enforce  us,  or  any 
juft  king,  to  retrench  them  of  their  privileges, 
that  would  pare  his  prerogative  and  the  flowers  of 
his  crown.  But  of  this  we  hope  there  will  never 
be  caufe  given.”  1  he  houfe  of  commons  were 
juftly  alarmed.  They  faw  their  title  to  every 
privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  confidered  at 
leaft  as  very  precarious.  He  plainly  t<  Id  them  it 
might  be  forfeited  by  abufe,  and  they  had  already 
abufed  it.  They  therefore  refolved  to  grant  no 
fupply,  till  they  received  fatisfadion  from  James 
for  the  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  drew  up 
the  following  proteftation,  which  is  fo  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  it  at  full 
length.  “  The  commons  now  affembled  in  par¬ 
liament,  being  juftly  occafioned  thereunto,  con¬ 
cerning  fundry  liberties,  franenifes,  and  privileges 
of  parliament,  among  others  here  mentioned,  &do 
make  the  following  proreflation:  That  the  liber¬ 
ties,  franchifes,  and  jurifdidions  of  parliament, 
are  the  antient  and  undoubted  birth-rio-ht  and* 
inheritance  of  the  fubjeds  of  England  ;  ;Tnd  that 
the  urgent  and  arduous  affairs  concerning  the  king, 
ftate,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  The  church 
of  England  y  the  maintenance  and  making  of 
laws,  and  redrefs  of  mifehiefs  and  grievances, 
which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper 
fubjeds  and  matter  of  council  and  debate  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding 
of  thofe  bufineffes,  every  member  of  the  houfe  o^ 
parliament  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have 
freedom  of  fpeech  to  propound,  treat,  reafon,  and 
bring  to  conclufion  the  fame  j  and  that  the 
commons  in  parliament  have  like  liberty  and 
freedom  to  treat  of  thefe  matters,  in  fuch  order 
as  in  their  judgment  fhall  feem  fitted ;  and  that 
every  member  of  the  faid  houfe  hath  like  freedom 
from  all  impeachment,  imprifonment,  and  mo- 
leftation  (other  than  by  cenfure  of  the  houfe 
itfelf)  for  or  concerning  any  fpeaking,  reafoning, 
or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  touching  the 
parliament  or  parliamentary  bufinefs.  And  that  if 
any  of  the  faid  members  be  complained  of  and 
queftioned  for  any  thing  done  or  faid  in- parlia¬ 
ment,  the  fame  is  to  be  ftiewn  to  the  king,  by  the 
advice  and  aflent  of  all  the  commons  aflembled  in 
parliament,  before  the  king  give  credence  to  any 
private  information.” 

James  hurried  to  town  from  Newmarket,  deter¬ 
mined  to  exert  the  regal  authority  with  which  he 
was  intruded,  and  convince  the  commons  that 
they  had  proceeded  too  far  in  aliening  their  li¬ 
berties.  On  his  arrival,  he  fent  immediately  for 
the  journal  book  of  the  commons,  and  before  the 
council,  tore  out,  with  his  own  hand,  the  above 
proreflation,  which  he  confidered  as  an  infult  on 
his  prerogative.  At  the  fame  time  he  declared  it 
abfolutely  null  and  void,  becaufe  it  was  voted 
tumultuoufly  at  a  late  hour,  and  in  a  very  thin 
houfe ;  and  becaufe  it  was  expreffed  in  fuch  general 
and  ambiguous  terms,  as  might  be  confidered  as  a 
fufhcient  foundation  for  the  moft  enormous  crimes, 
and  extended  to  the  moft  unwarrantable  ufurpaT 
tions  on.  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Soon 
after  he  diiTolved  the  parliament  by  proclamation, 
in  which  he  made  an  apology  to  the  public  for  his 
whole  conducft.  Some  of  the  leaders  among  the 
commons  he  committed  to  prifon,  and  fent  others 
to  execute  a  commiftion  in  Ireland.  At  laft  he 
prohibited  all  difeourfe  on  public  affairs,  as  if  he 
had  power  to  prevent  the  people  from  fpeaking  on 
thofe  fubjefts  in  which  they  were  moft  interefted; 
an  authority  enjoyed  not  by  the  moft  defpotic 
monarch. 

Jamea  had  already  feen  the  con-  ' 

fequence  of  fruitlefs  negotiations  in 

Germany* 
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Germany*  though  he  Gill  purfued  the  fame  plan 
which  had  already  rendered  him  Efficiently  con¬ 
temptible.  He  difpatched  Digby  to  the  emperor, 
deli  ring  'a  celfation  of  hoftilities.  The  minifter 
was  referred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Andrian  armies.  The  duke  told  him 
that  there  needed  no  treaty  for  that  purpofe,  fince 
hoftilities  were  already  ceafed  by  his  having  taken 
poffeffion  of  the  Palatinate,  which  he  intended  to 
keep  till  a  final  accommodation  ffiould  take  place 
between  the  contending  parties*  Notwithftanding 
this  grofs  infulr,  and  though  every  circumftance 
concurred  to  convince  James  that  the  emperor  in- 
duftrioufly  eluded  all  his  applications,  that  weak 
monarch  had  the  meannefs  to  follow  Ferdinand 
through  all  his  evafions,  and  renew  the  conferences 
at  BrulTels.  Frederic,  finding  the  pacific  endea¬ 
vours  of  his  father-in-law  were  ineffectual,  em¬ 
braced  fome  favourable  cirtumftances  arifing  from 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and  the 
States-General,  and  the  jcaloulies  of  the  Germans, 
excited  by  the  increafing  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  to  make  a  final  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
his  dominions.  Three  conliderable  armies  were 
raifed,  and  commanded  by  three  able  generals, 
Chriltian,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  prince  of  Baden, 
and  count  Mansfeldt.  But  the  fame  ill  fuccefs  (till 
purfued  the  unfortunate  Frederick.  Count  Tilly, 
at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army,  defeated  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  foon  after  the  prince  of 
Baden.  Mansfeldt,  though  his  army  was  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  {fill  continued  the  war;  but 
not  being  fupported  with  money  either  by  the 
Palatinate  or  the  king  of  England,  he  could  aft 
only  on  the  defenfive.  Thefe  misfortunes,  joined 
to  the  perfuafions  of  James,  who  was  defirous  that 
his  fon-in-law  fhould  lay  down  his  arms,  entirely 
difheartened  that  prince,  who  retired  to  Sedan, 
where  he  remained  an  unwelcome  gueft,  with  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Brunfwick.  Count  Mansfeldt 
was  difmiffed  from  his  employment ;  and  that 
famous  general  retired  with  his  army  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  was  received  into  the  pay  of 
the  States-General.  In  the  mean  time  the  weak- 
nefs  of  James  rendered  him  contemptible  in  every 
court  of  Europe ;  it  was  even  extended  fo  far  as 
to  paint  him  fometimes  with  a  fcabbard  without  a 
fword,  and  fometimes  with  a  fword  which  a  number 
of  perfons  were  trying  in  vain  to  draw  out  of  the 
fcabbard. 

The  king  of  Bohemia  was  perfuaded,  that  a 
vigorous  oppofition  always  bids  faireft  for  ob¬ 
taining  equitable  terms ;  yet  the  repeated  requefts 
of  his  father-in-law  had  forced  him  to  abandon 
his  maxim,  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
repented  of  his  folly.  Count  Tilly,  after  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Mansfeldt,  loft  not  a  moment  to  harrafs 
the  Palatinate.  He  befieged  and  took  Heidelberg, 
the  richeft  city  in  it,  and  fent  its  fine  libraries  of 
books  to  Rome.  The  caftle  was  bravely  defended 
bv  Herbert,  an  Englifti  colonel,  who,  after  per¬ 
forming  prodigies  of  valour,  was  killed  with  a 
mufquet  ball.  Tilly  next  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Manheim,  notwithftanding  the  noble  defence  made 
by  the  garrifon,  commanded  by  Sir  Horace  Vere. 
James  now  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  recovering  the 
Palatinate  from  the  Emperor.  But  he  ftill  flat¬ 
tered  himfelf,  that  if  he  could  accomplilh  his  fon’s 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  fhould  be 
able  to  obtain,  by  the  afliftance  of  that  court,  the 
territories  of  fiis  fon-in-law,  and  reinftate  him  in 
his  former  dignity.  Ferdinand,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  him  from  executing  his  projeft. 
Fie  affembled  a  diet  at  llatifbon,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  <c  That  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  having  been 
guilty  of  high-treafon,  his  eftates,  goods,  and.  dig¬ 
nities,  were  forfeited  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  di- 
mimlh  the  number  of  eleftors,  he  ordered  that 
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Maximilian  of  Bavaria  fhould  be  invefted  with 
the  Eleftorate  Palatine.”  In  Spain,  Digby,  earl  of 
Briftol,  had  the  foie  management  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  for  the  marriage.  Briftol  was  a  nobleman 
of  great  abilities,  and  had  formerly  difapproved 
of  entering  into  any  engagements  with  Spain ; 
but  appeared  now  fo  convinced  Of  the  fincerity.of 
that  court,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  feli¬ 
citating  him  on  the  eritire  accompliftiment  of  his 
views  and  projefts :  a  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he 
reprefented  as  extremely  amiable,  would  foon,  he 
faid,  be  conducted  into  England,  and  bring  with 
her  an  immenfe  fortune  of  two  millions,  a  fum 
four  times  greater  than  was  ever  given  with  any 
other  princefs.  The  truth  is,  that  the  court  of 
Spain  had  hitherto  carried  on  the  negotiation 
merely  to  amufe  the  Englifti  monarch ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  that  James  was  determined,  on  any  terms, 
to  complete  the  alliance,  it  was  thought  that  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  reftoring  the  catholic 
faith  in  England  fhould  not  be  neglected,  as  it 
feemed  more  than  probable  it  might  eafily  be 
effefted,  by  means  of  the  Infanta,  and  her  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  domeftics  and  dependants,  who  were 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  Purfu- 
ant  to  this  refolution,  the  behaviour  of  the  Spanifh 
court  was  now  entirely  changed,  and  appeared  as 
eager  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  as  before  to  find 
excufes  for  deferring  it.  The  only  difficulty  con¬ 
fided  in  extorting  from  the  Englifti  monarch  fuch 
conceffions  as  might  contribute  to  complete  the 
favourite  delign,  and  which  the  impatience  of 
James  gave  the  greateft  reafon  to  expeft;  that  the 
only  obftacles  that  now  remained  to  the  completion 
of  the  marriage,  were  thofe  relating  to  religion. 
The  earl  of  Briftol,  ever  fince  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
had  been  employed  in  fettling  thofe  preliminaries. 
At  laft  the  court  of  Spain  made  their  final  de¬ 
mands  with  regard  to  that  particular,  ,and  the  earl 
of  Briftol  fent  them  immediately  to  his  mafter. 
James  made  fome  difficulty  of  agreeing  to  thefe 
articles  ;  but  his  defire  of  completing  the  marriage 
at  laft  got  the  better  of  his  prudence  ;  he  figned 
the  articles,  and  fent  them  back  to  Spain. 
Among  all  the  conceffions  favourable  to  the 
catholics,  none  gave  greater  difguft  to  the  Englifti 
than  that  in  which  the  king  engaged  that  the 
children  of  the  prince  and  the  Infanta  fhould  be 
educated  by  their  mother  till  they  were  ten  years 
of  age  ;  a  condition  which  could  only  be  ftipulated 
with  a  view  of  implanting  in  their  tender  minds 
the  ftrongeft  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Romifti 
religion  ;  and  though  fo  early  an  age  might  feem 
little  fufceptible  of  any  lafting  impreffions,  yet  the 
fame  motive  which  prompted  the  Spanifh  monarch 
to  infert  it  fhould  have  induced  the  king  of 
England  to  rejeft  it.  Befidcs  the  public  treaty, 
there  were  feveral  private  articles,  by  which  both 
the  king  and  prince  of  Wales  engaged  to  fufpend 
the  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics ;  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  them  from  the  parliament,  and  to  to¬ 
lerate  the  exercife  of  the  popifti  religion  in  private 
houfes. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  conclude  .  n 
the  marriage  but  the  pope's  difpen- I°23* 
fation,  which  was  confidered  merely  as  a  formality. 
Elated  by  this  fuccefs,  James  triumphed  in  his 
pacific  councils,  and  confoled  himfelf  for  the  con-, 
tempt  he  had  incurred  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
in  .having  tamely  fuffered  his  fon-in-law  to  be 
ftripped  of  his  eftates  and  dignity.  But  while  he 
was  boa  fling  of  his  fupenor  wifdoro  and  fagacity, 
his  flittering  profpefts  were  ruined  by  the  rafhnefs 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  raifed  from  a  private  ftation, 
to  be  the  curfe  of  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his 
people. 

Buckingham,  who  was  now  as  much  in  favour 
with  the  prince  as  with  the  king,  and  feemed  to 
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direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  was  envious  I 
of  the  great  credit  obtained  by  Briftol  in  the  j 
Spanifh  negotiation.  The  ambitious  favourite 
therefore  determined  to  fupplant  him,  or,  at  leaft, 
to  fhare  in  the  honour  of  concluding  a  treaty  fo 
agreeable  to  the  king.  He  perfuaded  the  prince 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Madrid  in 
perfon,  in  order  to  bring  home  his  miftrefs  the 
Infanta.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  romantic 
nature  of  the  adventure  could  not  fail  of  attracting 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  that  monarch  and 
his  fubjeds,  and  of  introducing  h‘im  to  the  princefs 
under  the  charader  of  a  fond  lover,  rather  than  of 
a  {lately  hufband  ;  that  the  negotiation  with  regard 
to  the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  languifhed  in 
the  hands  of  miniflers,  would  quickly  be  termi¬ 
nated  by  fo  illuftrious  an  agent,  feconded  by  the 
mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  grateful  Infanta  : 
that  the  Spanifh  generoflty,  excited  by  fo  uncom¬ 
mon  an  inftance  of  tru ft  and  confidence,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  conceiTions  far  beyond  what  could 
be  expected  from  political  views  and  conliderations. 
With  thefe  generous  and  romantic  ideas,  fo  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  minds  of  youth,  Charles  em¬ 
braced  the  propofal  with  rapture,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  application  to  the  king  for  leave  to  carry 
the  defign  into  execution  immediately.  Theychofe 
the  moment  when  James  was  in  the  mo  ft  kind  and 
jovial  humour ;  and  by  importunities,  rather  than 
the  force  of  their  reafons,  they  extorted  from  him 
a  hafty  and  unguarded  confent.  But  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  had  hardly  left  the  king,  before  he 
repented  of  his  weaknefs  :  every  difficulty  occurred 
with  a  peculiar  force,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
prince’s  perfon  mull  be  expofed,  affixed  him  in  a 
very  fenfible  manner.  He  reflected,  that  however 
pardonable  this  romantic  expedition  might  be  con- 
lidered  in  youth,  it  muft  refled;  difgrace  on  mature 
age  :  that  if  the  profeflions  of  the  Spanifh  monarch 
were  fincere,  a  few  months  only  muft  finifh  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  bring  the  Infanta  to  England,  with¬ 
out  expofing  his  only  fon,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  the 
prop  ot  his  age,  to  fo  dangerous  an  undertaking; 
and  if  he  was  not  fincere,  the  lofs  would  be  abfo- 
lutely  irretrievable.  James  therefore  determined  to 
recal  his  promife,  and  prevent,  by  a  timely  oppo- 
fition,  an  undertaking  which,  if  unfortunate,  muft 
render  him  at  once  both  infamous  to  his  people, 
and  ridiculous  to  all  pofterity.  Accordingly  when 
the  prince  and  Buckingham  returned  for  their  dif- 
patches,  James  informed  them  of  the  reafons  which 
had  prevailed  upon  him  to  change  his  refolution, 
and  begged  they  would  bury  all  thoughts  of  fo  ri¬ 
diculous  an  adventure  in  the  pit  of  forgetfulnefs. 

T  he  prince  was  greatly  affeded  at  this  difappoint- 
raent,  but  anfwered  only  with  tears.  Buckingham 
affumed  the  air  of  authority,  and  told  the  king  that 
this  retradion  of  his  promife,  fo  foon  after  it  was 
given,  muft  render  all  his  declarations  for  ever  after 
fufpeded  ;  that  the  word  of  a  king  ought  to  be 
facred,  and  never  broken  but  by  the  molt  powerful 
reafons,  or  abfolute  neceffity.  The  king,  who  was 
unable  to  make  any  effedual  oppofition  to  the  de- 
figns  of  the  prince  and  favourite,  renewed  his  con¬ 
fent;  proper  diredions  were  given  for  the  journey, 
and  the  prince,  with  Buckingham,  and  their  two 
attendants,  Sir  brands  Cottington,  the  prince’s 
fecretary,  and  Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his 
bed-chamber,  with  Sir  Richard  Graham,  mafter  of 
the  horfe  to  Buckingham,  palled,  difguifed  and  un- 
difeovered,  through  France.  They  even  ventured 
to  appear  in  a  court  ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles  faw 
the  princefs  Henrietta,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  their  de¬ 
parture  they  reached  Madrid,  where  every  body 
was  furprized  at  a  ftep  fo  very  unufual  among  the 
princes  of  that  age.  Penetrated  with  gratitude  for 
the  unbounded  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the 
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prince,  Philip  paid  him  a  vifit  immediately  after 
he  was  informed  of  his  arrival ;  made  him  the 
warmeft  proteftations  of  friendffiip';  {hewed  him 
every  refpecl  in  the  power  of  majefty  to  beftow;. 
and  prefented  him  with  a  golden  key  which  opened 
all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might  have  free’ 
accefs  to  him  at  all  hours.  He  gave  him  the  upper 
hand  on  all  occafions,  except  in  the  apartments 
affigned  for  his  refidence,  where  he  faid  the  prince 
was  at  home.  The  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  were 
ufed  when  Charles  ftrft  vifited  the  palace  as  were 
common  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  council  received  public  orders  to  obey  him 
as  the  king  himfelf.  Every  kind  of  rejoicing  was 
ufed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  all  the  prifons 
were  thrown  open,  that  even  thofe  who  before  lan- 
guifhed  in  confinement  might  fhare  in  the  general 
joy.  Nor  was  any  advantage  taken  of  the  prince ’s 
]  prefence,  to  impofe  any  harder  condition  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  mean  time  pope  Gregory  XV.  who 
had  granted  the  difpenfation,  died,  and  Urban  VIII. 
was  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair.  This  event  in¬ 
duced  the  nuncio  not  to  deliver  the  difpenfation  till 
it  could  receive  the  fancTion  of  Urban;  who  hoping 
that  fome  expedient  might  be  difeovered,  during  the 
prince’s  refidence  in  Spain,  to  effed  his  conversion 
to  the  catholic  laith,  delayed  the  difpenfation.  Such 
a  dilatory  method  of  proceeding,  occasioned  great 
uneafinefs,  both  to  the  king  of  England  ancT  the 
prince.  Philip  perceived  it,  and  negleded  nothing 
in  his  power  to  diffipate  every  apprehenfion,  and 
prevail  upon  the  prince  to  wait  till  the  difpenfation 
could  be  procured  from  the  court  of  Rome;  bur 
at  the  fame  time,  he  made  not  the  leaft  difficulty 
of  granting  him  permiffion  to  return.  He  even 
caufed  a  pillar  to  be  ereded  on  a  fpot  where  they 
parted,  as  a  monument  of  their  mutual  friendftiip. 
And  the  prince,  having  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of 
all  the  articles  in  the  marriage  treaty,  fet  out,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  Spanifh  nobility, 
for  St.  Andero,  where  he  emoarked  on  board  an 
Englifh  vefiel,  fent  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe. 
No  prince  could  more  engage  the -affections  of  the 
Spaniards  than  Charles.  His  character,  compofed 
of  decency,  referve,  modeffy,  and  fobriety,  rendered 
him  very  agreeable  to  that  people.  They  were  in  love 
with  his  unparalleled  confidence,  and  the  romantic 
gallantly  he  had  practiced  towards  their  princefs. 
At  the  fame  time  his  advantageous  figure,  and  the 
blooming  graces  of  youth  that  adorned  his  counte¬ 
nance,  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of  Madrid, 
and  made  deep  impreffions  on  the  heart  of  the 
Infanta.  Had  the  character  of  Buckingham  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  prince,  every  thing  had  fuc- 
ceeded  according  to  their  wifbes ;  but  that  noble¬ 
man  was  as  much  defpifed  and  hated  as  the  prince 
was  efteemed  and  beloved.  His  difTolute  pleafurcs, 
his  fallies  of  paffion,  his  arrogant,  impetuous  tem¬ 
per,  rendered  him  the.objed  of  the  Spaniards  aver- 
fion,  and  he  was  in  general  treated  with  contempt. 
Senfible  of  the  affronts'  he  had  given  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  fearful  of  the  influence  of  the  Infanta 
when  flie  arrived  in  England,  he  determined  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  credit  to  prevent  the  marriage  from 
being  concluded.  But  it  feemed  a  difficult  talk  to 
prevail  upon  the  prince  to  treat  a  court,  where  he 
had  received  the  moft  diftinguiftied  favours,  with 
ingratitude;  and,  if  poffible.  Hill  more  difficult  to 
induce  James  to  break  off  a  treaty,  the  accompliffi- 
ment  of  which  had  fo  long  been  the  objed  of  his 
wifhes,  and  which  he  had  now  fo  nearly  brought 
to  a  fuccefsful  and  happy  ifTue.  At  this  diftance 
of  time  it  is  impoffible  to  know  the  reafons  he 
made  ufe  of  to  accomplifh  his  defign  :  it  only  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  obtained  an  entire  afeendant  over 
both  the  king  and  his  fon.  James,  indeed,  made 
fome  oppofition ;  and  had  the  earl  of  Briftol  arrived 
in  that  critical  moment,  perhaps  the  impetuous  and 
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turbulent  minifter  had  funk  under  the  burden  of 
his  own  crimes ;  but  the  king  wanted  fpirit  and  re- 
fohition  to  refill  the  importunities  of  Buckingham  ; 
he  facrificed  both  honour  and  integrity  to  the  folly 
of  h  is  minion.  Orders  were  fent  to  theearlof  Brifiol 
for  breaking  off  all  negotiations,  juft  at  the  time 
when  that  mrnifier  had,  in  all  appearance,  accom¬ 
modated  every  difference  between  the  contracting  . 
parties,  and  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  point  of 
delivering  up  the  Infanta. 

n  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Charles 

•  •  1  °~4*  ancj  Buckingham,  the  difpenfation 

reached  Spain,  and  the  Infanta  had  immediately 
aifumed  the  title  of  princefs  of  Wales.  Philip  was 
therefore  very  unwilling  to  break  off  the  treaty, 
cfpecially  as  he  forefaw  that  a  rupture  between  the 
two  crowns  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence; 
and  determined  that  nothing  on  his  part  fhould  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  marriage,  and  maintain 
the  harmony  that  now  fublified  between  Spain  and 
England.  He,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  fent  the 
carl  of  Brifiol  a  written  p.omife,  by  which  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  the  Palatinate, 
either  by  treaty  or  force  of  arms.  But  when  he 
found  that  this  concdTion  was  difregarded,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  Infanta  to  lay  afide  the  tale  of  princefs 
of  Wales,  and  to  drop  the  fiudy  of  the  Englifh 
language.  At  the  fame  time  he  iffued  orders  for 
making  preparations  for  war  in  every  part  of,  his 
dominions,  perfuaded  that  the  court  of  England 
would  not  flop  at  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
treaty.  This  refolution  of  James  to  break  off  all 
connexions  with  Spain,  w’as  no  fooner  known  to  the 
people,  than  they  celebrated  the  rupture  with  bon¬ 
fires,  and  other  public  demonfirations  of  joy.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  by  giving  a  partial,  and,  in  many  infiances, 
a  falfe  account  ot  the  negotiation,  ealily  inflamed 
thofe  fpirits  which  were  already  prejudiced  again!! 
Spain.  Eulogiums  were  poured  upon  him,  as  one 
©f  the  bell:  of  i'ubjeCts :  he  was  called  the  deliverer 
of  his  country.  James,  who  wanted  fiitnnefs  of 
mind  to  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  nation,  was 
fwept  away  with  the  torrent,  and  obliged,  contrary 
to  his  natural  principles,  to  follow  thofe  violent  re- 
folutions  that  led  inevitably  to  war.  He  affembied 
a  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  fupplies.  In  his 
fpeech  to  the  two  houfes,  James  dropped  fome  hints 
of  the  caufes  of  complaint  he  had  againft  Spain  ; 
and  gracioufly  condefcended  to  alk  their  advice, 
which  he  had  ever  before  rejected,  with  regard  to 
the  conduCt  of  fo  important  an  affair  as  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  fon.  The  commons  promifed  to  alfift 
him  in  revenging  the  affront  put  upon  him  by 
Spain :  for  Buckingham,  by  laying  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  houfes  a  long  and  partial  account, 
which  he  pretended  was  a  true  and  complete  narra¬ 
tive,  of  all  the  fleps  taken  in  the  Spanifh  nego¬ 
tiation,  had  entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  that 
affembly.  It  contained,  indeed,  fo  many  contra¬ 
dictory  circumttances,  that  they  were  fufficient  to 
open  the  eyes  of  every  reafonable  man,  notwith- 
Ilanding  the  artful  vail  which  was  thrown  over  the 
whole  proceedings.  But  the  narrative  concurred 
fo  well  with  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  par-, 
liament,  that  no  fcruple  was  made  of  immediately 
adopting  it  as  a  truth  that  could  not  be  difputed. 
Charmed  with  having  at  laft  the  opportunity,  fo 
long  and  fo  ardently  defired,  of  going  to  war  with 
papifts,  they  thought  not  of  future  confequences, 
bur  immediately  advifed  the  king  to  break  off' both 
treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded 
the  marriage,  as  that  for  the  reftitution  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate. 

Having  thus  given  their  voice  for  a  war,  they 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the-king,  that  he  would  caufe 
the  laws  againft  Rojnilh  p.rielts  and  jefuits  to  be 
ftriCtly  executed;  that  he  would  iffue  orders  for  . 
feizing  the  arms  of  popilh  recufants,  and  obliging 
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them  to  retire  from  the  capita!  ;  that  he  would  re¬ 
voke  all  licences  granted  to  fuch  recufants,  and  put 
a  flop  to  the  great  concourfe  cf  people  who  reforted 
to  hear  mafs  in  the  chapels  of  ambaffadors  -,  that  he 
fhould  deprive  all  papifts  of  the  polls  they  enjoyed 
under  the  government,  and  not  relax  the  laws  made 
againft  popilh  recufants  on  any  account  whatever. 
James  returned  a  very  gracious  and  condefccnding 
anfwer;  but  declared  himfelf  an  enemy  to  all  per¬ 
fection  on  account  of  religion,  from  a  thorough 
conviClion  that  it  always  injures  the  caufe  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  according  to  the  received 
maxim,  “  That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
feed  of  the  church.”  At  the  fame  time,  he  con¬ 
demned  an  entire  indulgence  to  the  catholics;  and 
I  ftrongly  hinted,  that  a  middle  courfe  ought  to  be 
|  chofen,  as  at  once  the  moll  humane  and  the  moll 
political.  James,  having  determined  to  purfue 
hoftile  meafures,  repaired  to  the  parliament-houfe, 
j  where  he  declared,  in  a  fpeech  to  that  affembly,  his 
|  refolution  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Spam,  provided 
they  would  engage  to  fupport  him.  He  began  his 
harangue  with  lamenting  his  misfortune,  in  being 
obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  exchange  the  bleflings  of 
peace  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  hoftile  mea- 
lures.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  prodigious  ex¬ 
pence  requifite  lor  maintaining  military  armaments; 
and  demanded  a  vote  of  fix  fubfidies  and  twelve 
fifteenths,  as  a  proper  flock  before  war  was  declared 
againft  Spain.  He  mentioned  the  large  debts  he 
had  contracted,  principally  to  fupport  the  EleCtor 
Palatine  and  his  family  ;  but  declared,  he  infilled 
not  on  any  fupply  for  himfelf;  the  honour  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  kingdom  was  all  he  was  defirous  of 
fupportipg.  He  even  fo  far  forgot  his  prerogative, 
which  he  had  hitherto  fo  ftrenuoufly  fuppbrted, 
that  he  made  a  dangerous  and  unexpected  con- 
ceilion,  that  the  Turns  granted  fhould  be  veiled  in 
a  committee  of  parliament,  and  be  i llued  by  them 
without  being  intrufted  to  his  management.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  commons; 
they  readily  accepted  the  offer,  but  voted  muefc  lefs 
than  was  demanded  ;  three  fubfidies  and  three  fif¬ 
teenths  were,  by  the  commons,  thought  a  fufficient 
fum  for  the  prefent  occafions  of  the  Hate ;  nor  did 
they  take  the  leafi  notice  of  that  part  of  his  fpeech 
which  regarded  his  own  jieceffities,  though  he  had 
made  a  conceffion  greater  than  they  could  have 
even  prelumed  to  alk.  But  though  they  were  fo 
very  parfimonious  in  their  fupplies,  they  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  prefent  agreement  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament,  to  make  freffi  attacks  upon  the 
prerogative.  James  had  abolifhed  all  the  mono¬ 
polies,  fo  loudly  and  jufily  complained  of ;  but  this 
did  not  fatisfy  the  commons;  they  palled  an  aCt, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  all  monopolies  were 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
By  the  fame  ftatute  it  was  enaCted,  that  every  man 
enjoyed  an  entire  freedom  with  regard  to  his  own 
aCtions,  provided  he  did  nothing  detrimental  to 
any  perfon ;  and  that  no  other  authority  but  that  of 
the  laws  Ihould  Hop  this  unlimited  right;  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  ferved  as  a  balls  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
England.  In  the  mean  time  the  Elector  Palatine 
wrote  a  letter  to  James,  wherein  he  enumerated  the 
reafons  which  offered  themfelves  both  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  negotiations,  and  attempting  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  by  force  of  arms.  The  latter  now  pre¬ 
dominated  at  the  Britifh  court,  fince  a  refolution 
had  been  taken  to  break  off  all  negotiations  with 
Spain.  The  indefatigable  duke  of  Brunfwick  had 
raifed  another  army  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  with  an  intention  to  force  a  paffage  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  join  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  Dutch,  in  general,  were  well  inclined  to  the 
fame  caufe,  and  the  princes  of  Germany  eyery  day 
difeovered  frelh  fymptoms  of  difeontent  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  iTut  above  alk 
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the  perfon  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  wifeft 
and  mold  virtuous  lady  of  her  age,  became  now  an 
objed:  of  public  concern.  Her  merits,  her  tnisfor- 
tunes,  her  young  family,  and  the  unworthy  treat¬ 
ment  fhe  had  received,  like  fo  manycharms,animated 
every  proteflant,  who  was  not  wholly  a  ftranger  to  the 
didates  of  humanity.  James  himfelf  was  fomctimes 
warmed  into  companion,  and  fometimes  into  refent* 
ment.  He  had  fpared  her  and  her  family  a  little  of  the 
fcanty  remainder  his  profufion  had  left,  and  they  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
at  that  time  fincerely  difpofed  to  have  ferved  them, 
could  james  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  trufd  the 
Dutch,  or  they  to  put  any  confidence  in  him.  But 
the  infolence  of  the  Dutch  traders,  and  their  cruelty 
towards  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  fo 
great,  that  James  at  laid  yielded  to  the  repeated  in- 
i  lances  of  his  fubjeds,  and  gave  the  earl  of  Oxford 
the  command  of  a  frnall  fquadron  of  fhips,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  Dutch  Eald  India  fleet  in  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe.  By  a  treaty  lately  concluded,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Englifh  were  to  divide  between  them 
the  trade  of  the  lflands  they  had  taken  from  the 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards*  the  Englifh  to  enjoy  one 
third,  and  the  Dutch  two  thirds  of  this  valuable 
trade*  Accordingly,  Englifh  fadories  had  been 
fettled  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  at  Banda.  A 
few  Englifh  merchants,  not  more  than  eighteen  or 
twenty,  had,  for  above  two  years,  lived  at  Am- 
boyna,  where  there  was  a  Dutch  fort,  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  foldiers,  befides  a  civil  eftablifhment. 
For  fome  time  a  correfpondence  fubfifted  between 
the  two  people;  but  the  Dutch,  envying  the  prof- 
perous  ftate  of  the  Englifh  fadory,  determined  to 
ruin  them.  A  confpiracy  was  accordingly  formed 
againft  their  lives,  of  fo  deteftable  a  nature,  as  is 
hardly  credible  to  thofe  who  do  not  fufficiently  re¬ 
fled  on  the  rancour  of  a  people  towards  their  rivals 
in  trade  ;  efpecially  when  the  feene  is  not  only 
fufRciently  diftant  from  all  feats  of  juftice,  but  where 
they  themfelves  prefide,  uncontrouled,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  tyranny,  and  blinded  by  the  motives 
of  intcreft.  It  was  pretended  that  the  Englifh  and 
Japanele,  the  whole  not  exceeding  forty  perfons, 
had  formed  a  defign  for  deftroying  the  Dutch  fet- 
tlement.  Upon  this,  Gabriel  Towerfon,  the  chief 
agent,  and  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  then  upon  the 
ifland,  were  taken  into  cuftody,  and  ftridly  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  Dutch  council.  No  witneffes  of  cre¬ 
dit  appeared  againft  them,  and  the  unhappy  pri- 
foners,  confcious  of  their  innocence,  denied  the  fad 
with  the  ftrongeft  afleverations.  But  it  had  been 
before  determined  to  put  them  to  death,  and  only 
fome  pretence  was  wanting  for  carrying  the  bloody 
defign  into  execution.  The  rack  was  therefore  to 
fupply  the  place  of  evidence,  and  the  tortures  were 
fo  dreadful,  that  even  confcious  innocence  was 
unable  to  fupport  them.  Some  fought  relief  by 
confeflion ;  but,  on  obtaining  the  mercy  of  being 
pi.t  to  death,  they  folemnly  retraded  their  con- 
fefftons  with  their  lateft  breath  ;  but  others,  with 
matchlefs  fortitude,  expired  under  their  tortures. 
By  this  horrid  proceeding,  the  Dutch  continued 
mafters  of  the  fpice  trade,  and  have  ever  fince  kept 
ut  in  their  own  hands.  No  reparation  was,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  for  this  infolent  affront  till  many 
years  after,  when  Cromwell  held  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment.  That  ufurper  obliged  them  to  pay  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  on  that  account.  It, 
however,  prevented  a  jundion  between  the  armies 
defigned  to  reduce  the  Palatinate. 

The  carl  of  Briftol  having  received  orders  to 
leave  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  applied  for  an  au¬ 
dience,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  ceremonial  of  his  de¬ 
parture.  Philip  expreffed  the  higheft  regret  that 
Briftol's  ferviees  fhould  meet  with  fo  unworthy  a 
reward  ;  and  that  his  enemies  fhould  have  fo  far 
prevailed,  as  to  infufe  prejudices  into  his  rnafter 


and  his  country  againft  a  minifter  who  had  fo  faith¬ 
fully  performed  his  duty  to  both.  He  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  in  his  fervice,  pro- 
mifing  to  beftovv  upon  him  every  advantage  of  rank 
and  fortune  he  himfelf  could  defire.  But  Briftol, 
though  he  expreffed  the  utmoft  gratitude  for  this 
generous  offer,  refufed  every  thing,  and  determined 
to  return  immediately  to  his  own  country,  not 
doubting  but  the  torch  of  truth  woqld  foon  expofe 
the  falfhoods  of  his  enemies  in  their  genuine  co¬ 
lours;  Philip  could  hot  even  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  of  teh  thoufand  ducats,  though  his  circum- 
ftances  rendered  fuch  a  prefent  neceflary.  The 
monarch  ufed  every  intreaty  in  his  power  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  allured  him  that  neither  James,  nor  any 
one  elfe,  fhould  ever  know  he  had  received  it. 
“  There  is  one,  anfwered  the  Virtuous  minifter, 
who  will  be  privy  to  the  whole  tranfadlion  ;  it  is 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  and  he  will  certainly  reveal  it  to 
the  king  of  England.”  It  was  the  intereft  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  to  keep  Briftol  at  a  di  fiance  from  the  king 
and  the  court,  left  the  voice  of  truth,  enforced  with* 
thofe  powers  of  oratory  which  the  earl  poflefled  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  fhould  difclofe  feenes  \Vhich 
he  wiftied  to  bury  in  oblivion.  He  accordingly  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  earl’s  arrival  in  England,  than 
he  made  ufe  of  all  that  power  he  had  acquired  over 
the  mind  of  his  weak  fovereign,  for  procuring  an 
order  for  committing  Briftol  to  the  Tower,  till  he 
had  anfwered  certain  queftions  that  fhould  be  put 
to  him  by  the  council.  He  was,  however,  foon 
after  releafed,  but  ordered  to  retire  to  his  own 
houfe.  The  earl  wrote  to  James,  loudly  demand¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himfelf,  and  of 
laying  his  whole  condudl  before  his  rnafter  and  the 
public  :  he  afierted  his  own  innocence,  and  threw 
the  blame  of  every  mifearriage  on  Buckingham. 
He  had  always  flattered  himfelf  that  the  hatred  of 
the  minion  could  not  prevail  over  the  juftice  of  his 
rnafter,  as  if  a  weak  prince  was  not  generally  a  dupe 
to  the  paflions  of  others.  Buckingham  was  defirous 
that  he  fhould  own  the  pretended  faults  exhibited 
againft  him ;  but  he  juftly  thought  a  reconciliation 
offered  on  fuch  terms  a  real  difgrace.  James  himfelf 
declared,  that  to  require  fuch  a  thing  of  an  innocent 
man  was  the  moft  horrible  tyranny.  How  juftly 
ought  he  to  have  reproached  himfelf,  for  fuffering 
fo  unjuft  a  fentence  to  take  place  ! 

The  parliament  being  prorogued  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  it  was  neceflary  to  make  fome  pre¬ 
parations  for  oppofing  the  warlike  armament  fitting 
out  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  alfo  to  aflifl  the  count 
Palatine.  Accordingly  fix  thoufand  men  were  fent 
over  to  Holland,  to  join  the  army  of  the  States, 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange;  while  another 
army,  under  count  Mansfeidt,  was  to  penetrate  into 
the  Palatinate.  Religious  zeal  had  made  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Palatinate  appear  a  point  of  vaft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Englifh;  and  the  fame  effect  might 
have  been  expected  in  France,  merely  from  political 
views;  for  while  that  principality  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  French  do¬ 
minions  were,  on  all  fides,  furrounded  by  the 
poffcftions  of  that  ambitious  family,  and  might  be 
penetrated  in  every  part  by  fuperior  forces.  Of 
this  the  court  of  France  was  fully  fenfible  ;  but  car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu  was  refolved  firft  to  fubdue  the  Hu- 
gonots,  before  he  proceeded  to  humble  the  houfe 
of  Auflria.  However,  the  profpedt  of  an  alliance 
with  England  was  readily  embraced,  by  conciliating 
a  marriage  between  prince  Charles,  and  the  princefs 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  to  Lewis  XJII.  The 
conferences  were  opened  at  Compeigne,  and  the 
marriage  articles  were  figned  at  Paris  on  the  tenth 
of  November.  They  were  nearly  the  fame  in  fub- 
ftance  with  thofe  which  had  been  concluded  with 
Spain ;  for  as  Lewis  required  only  the  fame  con¬ 
ditions  which  had  before  been  granted  to  his  ca¬ 
tholic 
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tholic  majefly,  James  made  no  fcruple  to  comply. 
One  of  the  conditions  was,  that  the  children  fhould 
be  brought  up  by  the  mother ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  in  the  catholic  religion,  till  they  were 
thirteen  years  of  age.  To  this  imprudent  article 
the  misfortunes  of  that  family  have  been  attributed, 
though  it  was  never  put  in  execution.  While  this 
negotiation  was  carried  on,  count  Mansfeldt  came 
over  to  England;  and,  after  fome conferences,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  fhould  condud  the  war  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horfe.  The  French  mini  (fry  had,  in 
general  terms,  made  great  prorhifes,  not  only  that 
the  Englifh  troops  (hould  be  allowed  a  free  palTage, 
but  that  in  their  march  to  the  Palatinate  they  fhould 
be  joined  by  powerful  fuccours  :  but  when  the 
troops  commanded  by  Mansfeldt  failed  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  they  found  that  no  orders  had  arrived 
to  permit  their  landing.  After  therefore  waiting 
fome  time,  they  were  obliged  to  fad  towards  Zea¬ 
land,  where  , proper  mealures  for  their  difembark- 
ation  had  been  alfo  negleded.  The  Zealanders 
excufed  themfelves  from  receiving  fuch  a  number 
of  unexpected  guefls,  under  a  pretence  of  fcarcity 
of  provifions.  During  a  tedious  period  of  fufpence, 
in  which  meflengers  were  fent  to  the  Hague,  and 
afterwards  to  London,  a  peftilential  difeafe  fpread 
among  the  Englifh  troops,  fo  long  cooped  up  in 
their  (hips,  and  carried  off  above  two  thirds  of  them. 
Of  the  few  who  efcaped  ficknefs,  fome  defertedf 
fome  enliffed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  States. 
Thus  ended  this  ill-timed  expedition.  The  refufal 
of  the  Zealanders  to  allow  the  king’s  troops  to 
land,  was  the  fecond  infult  he  had  received  from 
the  Dutch :  the  firft  being  the  mafTacre  of  Amboyna. 
This  tragedy  was  abted  at  a  time  when  James  was 
pufhed  on,  by  the  violent  mealures  of  his  favourite, 
to  a  rupture  with  Spain  ;  and  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Dutch  appeared  to  him  too  valuable,  to  hazard  it 
by  an  ill-timed  refentment ;  he  therefore  accepted 
of  their  excufes,  and  put  up  with  this  flagrant  and 
cruel  breach  of  faith,  without  exa&ing  any  kind  of 
fatisfadion. 

James  had  laid  a  folid  foundation  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  diflurbances  in  Ireland,  yet  he  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  complete  his  plan.  The 
Spaniards  ft  ill  maintained  a  conflant  correfpondence 
with  the  dtfaffeded  papifts,  and  kept  the  Englifh 
government  in  continual  alarms.  The  earl  of  Ty¬ 
rone  having  been  received  into  favour,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  royal  protedion,  lived  for  fome  time  in 
great  fubmiflion  to  the  government;  but  imputing 
all  the  marks  of  favour  he  had  received  to  the 
effeds  of  fear,  he  had  the  boldnefs,  foon  after,  to 
petition  the  king  for  a  toleration  of  the  catholic 
religion.  This  requeft  being  refufed,  he  joined 
the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Irifh 
papifts ;  and  a  defperate  confederacy  was  formed 
for  aftalTinating  the  lord  deputy  and  the  council, 
and  maftacreing  all  the  Englifh  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  This  defign  was  happily  difeovered, 
by  a  letter  dropped  in  the  council  chamber ;  and 
Tyrone,  with  other  principal  confpirators,  fled  to 
Bruflels,  where  the  Archduke  gave  them  a  kind 
reception,  and  fettled  on  them  large  penfions,  by 
exprefs  orders  from  the  court  of  Spain.  Soon  after 
Tyrone,  pafling  over  to  Ireland,  attempted  to  ex¬ 
cite  another  rebellion;  but  his  intention  being  dif¬ 
eovered  before  he  could  put  it  into  execution,  the 
chiefs  who  had  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  were  ap¬ 
prehended  and  executed.  This,  and  great  difputes 
in  the  Irifh  council,  which  continued  for  feveral 
years,  occafioned  the  government  to  iflue  a  fevere 
proclamation  againft  the  catholics,  ordering  all  re¬ 
gular  priefts  to  leave  Ireland,  under  very  heavy 
penalties. 

AD  162  c  While  James,  contrary  to  his  incli- 
-r  nation,  turned  his  thoughts  on  war, 
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which  he  detefled,  and  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
cbridu(ft,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder  that  termi¬ 
nated  his  weak  reign.  He  had  long  addufted  him- 
felf  to  thofe  pleafures  which  he  could  not  talfc,  that 
he  might  baiufh  from  his  mind  thofe  reflections 
which  he  could  not  bear.  He  had  accuflomed  him- 
'ilf  to  the  ufeof  fiveet  wines,  and  to  ridC  hard  both 
before  and  after  drinking.  This  irregular  method 
ot  living  had  occafioned  fevetal  fevere  fits  of  illnefs, 
which  his  phyficians  had  rather  palliated  than  re¬ 
moved  ;  for  James  was  too  headltrong  to  fubmic 
with  patience  to  any  troublcfoine  regimen,  irl  order 
to  obtain  a  cure.  Infirmities  therefore  increafed 
upon  him  with  age;  nor  was  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  terrors  to  be  prevented  any  longer.  The 
date  of  his  mind  added  fuel  to  his  bodily  diforder. 
He  was  highly  provoked  at  the  behaviour  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  to  whom  he  imputed  all  the  misfortunes 
that  how  futrOundbd  him.  He  was  defirous  of 
humbling  that  haughty  tninifter,  but  he  wanted 
power  to  execute  his  defign.  Finding  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  in  his  prefent  fituation  Would  be  in  vain;  he 
compofed  himfelf  with  a  kind  of  fullen  refignation, 
meditating  how  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  a 
friendly  hand  for  his  deliverance.  Such  was  the 
king’s  fituation,  when  the  marquis  df  Hamilton, 
who  hated  Buckingham,  died  fuddenly,  not  without 
ftrong  (ufpicions  of  pdifon.  James  confidered  the 
death  of  that  nobleman  as  a  fure  prelude  to  his  own, 

“  If  the  branches  are  cut  down,  faid  he,  the  fleck 
cannot  long  fland.”  From  that  moment  he  became 
penfive  and  melancholy,  In  the  beginning  of 
March  he  was  feized  with  a  tertian  ague,  followed 
by  a  fever;  and  when  encouraged  by  his  courtiers 
with  the  old  proverb,  that  this  diflemper,  during 
that  feafon,  was  phyfic  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that 
the  faying  was  meant  of  a  young  king.  The 
countefs  of  Beckingham,  and  fome  other  ladies; 
who  had  no  great  opinion  of  regular  phyficians, 
but  had  a  high  opinion  of  empyrics,  attended  James, 
whofe  impatience  for  health  drove  Him  intd  the 
fame  fatal  error.  Buckingham  had  fotrie  time  be¬ 
fore  been  cured  of  a  tertian  ague  by  an  emetic,  a 
plaifter,  and  a  poflet-drink,  which  James  now  in¬ 
filled  fhould  be  adminiftered  to  himfelf.  Bucking¬ 
ham  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to  difluade 
him  from  taking  any  thing  that  was  nbt  preferibed 
by  his  phyficians  ;  but  all  his  arguments  were  in 
vain  :  the  king  fent  for  the  medicines,  and  they 
were  given  him  at  his  earned  requefl.  Every 
fymptom  of  his  difeafe  was  immediately  increafed, 
and  it  was  foon  perceived  that  he  could  not  long 
furvive.  At  intervals  he  fent  for  the  prince,  whom 
he  exhorted  to  have  a  tender  affection  for  his  wife ; 
to  be  fledfaft  in  his  religion  ;  to  protect  the  church 
of  England ;  and  to  extend  his  care  to  the  prince 
Palatine’s  unhappy  family.  During  the  laft  ftage 
of  his  diforder,  he  was  clofelybefet  by  Buckingham 
and  his  family,  who  refufed,  till  near  the  clofe  of 
life,  to  permit  his  courtiers  to  fee  him-  James  wstf 
very  fenfible  of  his  approaching  end,  and  met  the 
king  of  terrors  with  great  fortitude.  His  prepara¬ 
tions  for  death  were  extremely  fervent,  in  which 
he  was  chiefly  affifted  by  lord-keeper  Williams.  In 
his  lafl  moments,  he  declared  he  died  in  the  faith 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  expired  on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  March,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  His 
body  was  conveyed  from  Theobalds  to  Weflminfler- 
abbey,  where  it  was  interred  with  great  funeral 
folemnity,  his  fon  performing  the  office  of  chief 
mourner  upon  the  occalion.  By  hisconforc,  Anne 
of  Denmark,.  James  had  feven  children;  but  two 
of  them  only  (urvived  him,  namely,  Charles,  who 
fucceeded  him  on  the  throne ;  and  Elizabeth,  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  unfortunate  Elector  Palatine. 

In  this  reign  the  public  were  free  from  the 
expence  of  a  (landing  army;  and  while  James 
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was  boafting  his  divine  vicegerency,  he  had  not  | 
a  (ingle  regiment  of  guards.  The  foie  defence  of  | 
the  kingdom  of  England  was  its  militia,  which  1 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men, 
who  were  kept  in  good  order;  for  all  the  counties 
of  England,  emulating  the  capital,  were  fond  of 
fhewing  a  well-trained  militia.  In  1583  there  was 
a  general  review  made  of  all  the  men  in  England 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  thefe,  according  to 
Raleigh,  toere  found  to  amount  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fevency*two  thoufand  men. 

The  growth  of  London  in  riches,  beauty,  and 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  has  been  pro¬ 
digious.  From  1600  it  doubled  every  forty  years; 
conf  quently,  in  1680  it  contained  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

It  was  at  this  time  almofi  entirely  built  of  wood, 
and  in  every  refpedt  a  very  difagreeable  city*  The  f 
earl  of  Arundel  firft  introduced  the  general  pradice  I 
Of  ere  ding  buildings  of  brick. 

.  As  coaches  were  firft  feen  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  firfl  fedan-chair  was  feen  in  that  of  James, 
and  was  ufed.  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
people,  on  leemg  him  carried,.. in  his  chair,  were 
filled  with  indignation  at  his  pride,  and  arrogance, 
exclaiming,  that  he  made  his  fellow-creatures  do 
the.fervice  of  beafts. 

At  this  period,  all  the  feamen  employed  in  the 
merchants  fervice  appear  to  have  amounted  to  only 
ten  thoufand  men,  which  is  fiercely- a  fixth  part  of  I 
their  prefent  number.  Raleigh  obferves,  that  the 
Dutch  traded  to  England  with  fix  hundred  fhips, 
and  England  to  Holland  with  only  fixty.  Moll 
of  the  curious  arts  were  cultivated  abroad,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Italy,  and  the  Englifh  excelled  only  in 
Ihip-building,  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  England  confided 
in  woollen  goods j  yet  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
not  prohibited  till  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  reign. 
Mod  of  the  doth  exported  was  dyed  and  drefled 
by  the  Dutch,  who  are  faid  to  have  gained  feven 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  by  this  mianufac- 
ture;  and  Raleigh  computes  the  lofs  to  England 
at  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Yet  a  procla¬ 
mation  publiffied  by  James  againft  exporting  cloth 
in  that  condition  fucceeded  fo  ill,  on  account  of 
the  Dutch  -refufing  to  buy  the  drefled  cloth,  that 
great  murmurs  arofe  againft  it ;  and  this  meafure 
was  retraded  by,  the  king,  the  nation  complaining 
of  it  as  if  it  had  been  the.  moft  impolitic  thing  in 
the  world.  Englilh  cloth  was  then  in  fo  little  credit,  | 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  feek  expedients  to 
engage  the  people  of  fafhion  to.  wear  it.  The  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  linen-  was  at  this  time  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  England,  and  the  fame  may  be  obferved 
of  the  filk  manufacture. 

After  the  difeovery  of  Greenland,  the  whale 
fifhery  was,  at  firft,  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs ; 
but  the  Dutch  foon  deprived  the  Englifb  of  .this 
fource  of  wealth.  A  company  was  now  eredted 
for  the  finding  a  north-weft  paffage,  and  many 
.fruitlefs  attempts  were  made  for  that  purpofe. 
The  India  Company  received  a  new  patent ;  and 
enlarging  their  ftock  to  one  million,  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  fitted  out  feveral  fhips  ;  and  in 
this  reign  the  Bermuda,  or  Summer  Elands,  as  alfo 
Virginia,  were  fettled. 

The  exports  of  England,  from  Chrifimas  1612 
to  Chrifimas  1613,  are  computed  at  two  millions,  j 
four  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds;  the  imports  at  two  mil¬ 
lions,  one  hundred  forty-one  thoufand,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one  pounds  ;  fo  that  the  balance  f 
in  favour  of  England  was  three  hundred  forty-fix 
thoufand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds; 
but  in  1622  the  exports  were  two  millions,  three 
hundred  twenty  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  pounds;  the  imports  two  millions,  fix  hundred 
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I  nineteen  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pound?; 

which  made  a  balance  of  two  hundred  ninety-eight 
!  thou  land,  eight  hundred  and  feventy-nine  pounds 
againft  England.  The  Eaft. India  Company  ufually 
earned  out  a  thud  of  their  cargo  in  commodities 
The  trade  to  Turky  was  one  of  the  moft  gainful  to 
the  nation. 

Tradeirnen  had  hitherto  carried  on  their  retail 
bufinefs  by  means  of  leaden  tokens.  The  filver 
penny,  which  had  the  crofs  deeply  indented,  had 
been  broke  in  half,  and  palled  for  half-pennies,  or 
halfpence ;  and  thofe  halves  broke  again  into  four 
pieces,  were  fourths,  or  farthings :  but  copper  half¬ 
pence  and  farthings  .  began  to  be  coined  in  this 
reign  in  the  place  of  this  fmall  money,  which  was 
eafily  loft.  Intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent,  till  1624 
when  it  was  reduced  to  eight. 

!  This  being  an  age  of  bigotry,  and  as  the  light  of 
reafon  had  not  yet  fpread  its  influence,  religious 
liberty  was  ftill  unknown;  nor  was  a  toleration  al¬ 
lowed  to  any,  who  entertained  opinions  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  publickly  eftablifhed.  Two  Asians 
were  burned  during  this  period,  who  were  offered  a 
pardon  at  the  flake,  on  condition  of  their  making 
a  recantation.  The  eftablifhed  worfhip  was  the 
only  one  allowed  during  this  and  the  former  eei^n  ■ 
and  twenty  pounds  a  month  might  be  levied %n 
any  one  who  did  not  freejuent  it.  The  puritans 
at  this  time  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church* 
had  yet  no  feparate  congregations.  Such  of  the 
clergy  as  refufed  to  comply  with  the  legal  cere¬ 
monies,  were  deprived  of  their  livings;  nor  was 
it  fafe  for  any  one  to  foeak  againft  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church. 

Nor  was  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  lefs  unknown 
being  incompatible  with  thofe  principles  of  no* 
yernment  which  then  prevailed.  Elizabeth  had 
laid  the  greateft  reftraints  on  the  prefs  ;  and  the 
(evereft  penalties  were  inflicted  on  thofe  who  pre 
fumed  to  write  againft  an  eftablrfhmcnt,  either  in 
church  or  ftate.  James  extended  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalties  to  the  importing  fuch  books  from  abroad 
and  afterwards  prohibited  the  priming  of  any 
book,  without  permiffion  from  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  biftiop 
of  London,  the  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the 
Univerfitics,  or  of  fome  perfon  appointed  by 
them,  1 

By  a  proclamation  for  eftablifhing  public  maga¬ 
zines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below  thirty-two  {Hil¬ 
lings  a  quarter,  rye  below  eighteen,  and  barley 
below  fixteen,  the  commiftioners  were  empowered 
to  purc'hafe  corn  for  the  magazines.  ’  Thefe  prices 
may  be^ confidered  as  low;  though,  by  our  prefent 
eftimation,  they  would  rather  pafs  for  high.  At 
thaL  rime,  the  ufual  bread  of  the  poor  was  made 
of  barley.  During  the  greateft  part  of  James’s 
reign,  the  beft  wool  was  at  thirty-three  {hillings  a 

Fifteemns  and  fubfidies  having  been  frequently 
> mentioned  in  this  hiftory,  and  fome  of  our  fub- 
feribers  defiring  of  the  writer  an  explanation  of  the 
fame,  he  here  takes  this  opportunity  of  complying 
-with  their  requeft.  The  tax  called  a  fifteenth, 
originally  correfponded  to  the  name,  and  was  the 
value  of  'a  fifteenth  part  of  moveables.  But  a 
valuation  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  being 
always  adhered  to,  each  town  conftantly  paid  a 
particular  fum,  aflefled  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
lelyes.  The  fame  tax,  in  corporate  towns,  was 
called  a  tenth,  becaufe  there  it  was  a  tenth  of  the 
moveables  :  but  both  together  were  concifely  term¬ 
ed  a  fifteenth  :  when  the  produce  of  the  whole 
was  mentioned,  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  it 
amounted  to  about  twenty-nine- thoufand  pounds. 
A  lubfidy  was  not  invariable,  like  a  fifteenth:  for, 
in  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  a  fubfidy  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds ;  in  the 
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fortieth  of  the  fame  reign,  it  was  not  above  feventy-  | 
eight  thoufand;  it  afterwards  fell  to  feventy  thou- 
fand,  and  was  continually  decyeafing.  This  was 
owing  to  the  method  ol  levying  it.  One  fubfidy 
was  originally  given  for  four  (hillings  in  the  pound 
on  land,  and  two  (hillings  and  eight-pence  on  move¬ 
ables,  throughout  the  counties;  which,  when  the 
nation  was  enriched  by  trade,  would  have  amounted 
to  a  conliderable  tax,  had  it  been  fiddly  levied  ; 
but,  during  the  reign  of  James,  the  twentieth  part 
of  that  fum  was  not  paid.  "1  he  tax  was  fo  far  per- 
fonal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the  county  where  he 
lived,  though  he  polfefred  eftates  in  other  counties ; 
the  affeffor  forming  a  loofe  eftimation  ot  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  rating  him  accordingly.  However,  to 
preferve  fome  rule  in  the  eftimation,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  pradice  to  keep  an  eye  to  former 
affeffmems,  and  to  rate  every  man  according  to 
his  anceftors,  or  according  to  what  men  of  luch 
eftimated  property  were  accuftomed  to  pay.  This 
was  a  Efficient  reafon  why  fublidies  could  not  en- 
creafe,  notwithfianding  the  cncreafe  of  money,  and 
the  rife  of  rents.  In  fliort,  lubftdies  at  laft  became 
fo  unequal  and  uncertain,  that  the  parliament  was 
obliged1  to  change  therq  into  a  land-tax. 

James,  fucceflor  of  Elizabeth,  ereded  a  magni¬ 
ficent  monument  to  her  memory,  in  the  eaft  end 
of  the  north  aide  of  her  grandfather  Henry  VII’s 
chapel.  It  is  an  arch  of  white  marble,  fupported 
by  ten  Corinthian  pillars  of  black  marble ;  under 
which  lies  her  effigies,  in  royal  robes.  The  freeze 
is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  all  the  royal  marriages 
from  Edward  the  Confeffoi-,  and  with  empalements 
of  feveral  branches  of  the  royal  family.  On  the 
tablature  over  the  cornice,  at  the  head  of  the  tomb, 
is  this  infeription,  which  Speed  in  his  chronicle, 
thus  tranflates : 

For  an  eternal  memorial 

Unto  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  daughter  of  king  Henry  VI II.  grand¬ 
child  to  king  Henry  VII.  and  great-grandchild 
to  king  Edward  IV.  The  mother  of  her  country; 
the  patronefsand  nurfe  of  lehgion  and  learning; 
a  princefs,  for  all  the  endowments  of  body  and 
mind,  and  more  efpecially  for  her  royal  virtues, 
above  her  fex, 

I  N  COM  PARABLE. 

James,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
heir  both  of  her  throne  and  virtues,  hath  pioufly 
ereded  this  monument  to  a  princefs  fo  worthy  of 
commemoration. 

On  the  bafement  at  the  top  are  thefe  words : 

The  fifters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  poffeffed  the 
fame  throne,  are  companions  in  the  grave,  and 
here  ileep  in  hopes  of  a  refurredion. 

On  a  like  tablature  on  the  cornice  at  the  feet  is 
this  infeription : 

Religion  to  its  primitive  purity  reftored  ;  peace 
tftabli filed  ;  money  reduced  to  its  juft  value  ; 
domeftic  rebellion  quelled;  France  relieved  when 
involved  in  inteftine  divisions;  the  Netherlands 
fupported ;  the  Spanifti  Armada  overthrown  ; 
Ireland,  almoft  loft  by  rebellion,  retrieved  by 
defeating  the  Spaniards;  the  revenue  of  both 
Univerftties  much  enlarged  by  a  law  of  provisions; 
and  laftly,  all  England  enriched. 

ELIZABETH,  1 

During  forty-five  years  a  moft  wife  governor,  a 
victorious  and  triumphant  queen,  moft  ftridly 
religious ;  moft  happy,  by  a  calm  and  refigned 
No.  38. 


death,  in  her  feventy-fecond  year,  left  her  mortal 
remains,  till  by  Chrift’s  word  they  (hall  rife  again 
to  immortality,  to  be  depolited  in  this  famous 
church,  by  her  repaired  and  rc-eftablifhcd. 

On  the  bafement  at  the  feet  are  thefe  words; 

She  died  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  falvation  1602,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her 
reign,  and  the  feventy-fecond  of  her  age. 

The  fame  Englifh  monarch,  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceffion,  ereCled  a  magnificent  tomb  for  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  in  the  fouth  aifle  of  Henry  Vllth’s 
chapel,  over  a  vault  to  which  her  body  had  been 
removed  from  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough, 
where,  as  we  have  obferved,  it  was  firft  interred. 
It  is  raifed  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  fup¬ 
ported  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  under  which 
lies  her  portraiture  in  royal  robes.  The  freeze  is 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  feveral  marriages  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  the  top  crowned  with  her 
atchievements.  On  feveral  tablatures  of  marble 
round  the  tomb  are  epitaphs,  which  give  a  brief 
account  of  her  royal  defeent  and  relations ;  the 
exquifire  endowments  of  her  body  and  mind  ;  the 
troubles  of  her  life  ;  her  conftancy  in  religion,  and 
refolution  in  death.  The  fnferiptions  on  the  plate 
are  in  Englifh.  • 

The  firft  part  of  her  epitaph  is  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  her  tomb,  in  Roman  capitals. 

D.  O.  M. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  dowager  of  Frartte  ;  daughter  and 
foie  heirefs  of  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
grand  -  daughter  of  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  (kings  of  England)  wife  of  Francis 
II.  king  of  France,  whilft  fhe  lived,  certain  and 
undoubted  heirefs  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  mother  of  the  moft  potent  James,  monarch 
ot  Great-Britain.  She  was  defeended  from  a 
truly  royal  and  moft  antient  line,  nearly  allied 
by  defeent  and  confanguinity  to  all  the'greateft 
princes  of  Europe,  and  was  abundantly  adorned 
with  the  moft  excellent  endowments  of  body  and 
mind:  but  as  all  human  affairs  have  their  vicifti- 
tudes,  after  a  confinement  of  above  twenty  years, 
and  having  ftruggled  with  refolution  and  forti¬ 
tude  (though  ineffectually)  with  the  malignity 
of  calumniators,  the  jealoufy  of  the  fearful,  and 
the  fnares  of  capital  enemies,  file  was  at  length 
an  unprecedented,  unheard  of  example  with 
kings,  brought  to  the  block ;  where,  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  this  world,  triumphant  in  death,  and 
fearlefs  of  the  executioner ;  recommending  her 
foul  to  Chrift  her  Saviour,  her  hopes  of  empire 
and  pofterity  to  her  fon  James,  and  the  example 
of  her  patience  to  all  the  fpedators  of  fo  bloody 
and  mournful  a  feene,  fhe  pioufly,  patiently, 
and  intrepidly  fubmitted  her  royal  neck  to  the 
accurfed  axe,  and  exchanged  this  tranfitory  life 
for  a  bleffed  eternity  in  heaven,  on  the  eighth 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1587,  aged 
forty-fix. 

The  other  part  of  the  epitaph  is  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  monument,  in, hexameter  and  pentameter, 
or  elegiac  verfes.  In  Englifh  : 

If  birth  illuftrious,  or  if  beauty’s  pride, 

A  guiltlefs^mind,  and  faith  feverely  try’d ; 

If  wifdom,  fortitude,  a  candid  breaft, 

And  hope  in  HiYft  who  comforts  the  diftreft; 

If  probity  of  heart,  with  patience  mild 
To  bear  injurious  bonds,  to  be  revil’d; 

If  goodjfiefs,  majefty,  a  lib’ral  will 

To  taife  the  wretched,  and  the  poor  to  fi H, 

v.  1  Could 
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Could  Tcape  blind  fortune’s  thunders,  that  alike 
On  good  and  bad,  on  low  and  lofty,  ftrike; 

Thou  hadft  not  early  fall’n  by  being  great, 

Nor  thy  fad  image  feem’d  to  weep  thy  fate. 
Scotland  by  right,  by  marriage  France  was  thine; 
To  thefe  well  founded  hope  did  England  join 
By  triple  right  a  triple  crown  flie  wears, 

But  dim  its  luftre  to  a  crown  of  liars. 

Happy,  too  happy  if,  the  ftorm  allay’d, 

Tho’  late,  the  neighb’ring  realm  had  her  obey’d. 
But  fee  1  fhe  falls  to  triumph  in  the  grave, 

New  vigour  thence,  and  fruits  her  branches  have. 
Conquer’d,  fhe  conquers;  free,  tho’  clofe  confin’d; 
Not  dead,  tho’  flain ;  the  fates  her  chains  unbind. 
So  the  prun’d  vine  fhoots  forth  with  fertile  fprays, 
And  the  cut  gem  refleds  its  purple  rays; 

So  genial  feeds,  committed  to  the  earth, 

Rife  from  the  fruitful  foil  a  brighter  birth. 

With  blood,  God’s  covenant  with  man  was  made; 
With  blood,  the  patriarchs  his  wrath  allay’d  ; 
With  blood,  the  firft-born’fcap’d  the  general  doom; 
Blood  ftain’d  the  land  which  now  is  her’s  become. 
Oh  ftay  thy  vengeance  heaven,  for  mercy’s  fake; 
That  fatal  day  be  ever  mark’d  with  black; 

To  murder  kings,  abhorr’d  for  evermore. 

Nor  Britain  ftain’d  again  with  royal  gore : 

Let  the  example  perifh  with  the  blow, 

Accurs’d  its  author,  and  its  ador  too. 

Since  in  her  better  part  fhe  triumphs  ftill, 

Dumb  be  her  fate,  and  filent  every  ill. 

Such  was  her  courfe  as  heav’n  thought  fit  to  fteer, 
She  had  her  joys,  fhe  knew  her  forrows  here. 
Early  to  life  the  royal  James  fhe  gave, 

Whom  ev’ry  kinder  pow’r  in  keeping  have. 

By  nuptials  great,  by  birth  ftill  greater  known, 
And  greateft  in  her  iffue,  fuch  a  fon ! 

Here  Mary  lies,  of  whom  we  fighing  fing. 

The  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
Grant,  heav’n,  that  to  the  lateft  times  her  race 
Their  happy  hours  without  a  cloud  may  pafs, 

H.  N.  lamenting. 

Over  the  cornice  of  this  tomb,  at  the  head,  is 
part  of  the  twenty-firft  verfe  of  i  Peter,  chap.  ii. 
In  Englifh: 

“  Chrift  alfo  fuffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example 
that  ye  fhould  follow  his  fteps.” 

Over  the  cornice,  alfo  in  Latin,  at  the  feet,  is 
the  twenty-third  verfe  of  the  fame  chapter.  In 
Engl  i  fli : 

Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  fuffered,  he  threatened  not;  but  com¬ 
mitted  himfelf  to  him  that  judgeth  righteoufly.” 

Char  after  of  James  L 

In  his  perfon  he  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  and 
of  a  fair  complexion ;  jolly,  but  not  corpulent.  His 
countenance  was  rather  difagreeable,  his  eyes  being 
large  and  rolling,  his  beard  thin,  and  his  tongue 
too  big  for  his  mouth  :  he  had  an  aukward  air, 
and  his  gait  was  remarkably  ungraceful,  from  a 
weaknefs  in  his  knees,  which  prevented  his  walking 
without  afiiftance :  in  his  diet  he  was  tolerably 
temperate,  but  drank  little  elfe  befides  rich  and 
ftrong  wines. 

H  is  mental  beauties  were  as  imperfed  as  his 
perfonal  accomplifhments ;  a  mixture  of  virtues 
and  vices  have  admitted  no  ftriking  lights  to  fet 
off  or  relieve  the  fhades  of  his  chara&er.  This 
prince  appears,  on  a  flight  view,  to  have  poflefled 
lome  amiable  qualities ;  but  when  thefe  qualities 
were  brought  forth  into  adion,  we  find  them  all 
unhappily  tainted  ;  and  candour  herfelf  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge,  that  his  liberality  dege¬ 
nerated  into  profufion,  his  learning  into  pedantry, 
his  pacific  difpofition  into  pufillanimity,  his  wifdom 
into  mean  cunning,  and  his  friendlhip  into  light 


fancy,  and  puerile  fondnefs.  He  had  not  the 
fmalleft  idea  of  that  manly  fcience  which  ennobles 
fociety ;  which  regulates  the  paffions  of  men  in  a 
tree  ftate  ;  and  which  animates,  direds,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  purpofes  of  public  fpirit.  He  was  void 
of  all  conception  of  the  difference  between  liberty 
and  licentioufnefs ;  and  endeavoured  to  erect  for 
himfelf,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  ftrong  an 
opinion  of  his  infallibility,  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  as  ever  the  church  of  Rome  had  thought 
to  eftablifh  over  her  deluded  votaries.  James, 
more  of  a  cafuift  than  a  politician,  was  greatly 
diffrefled,  whenever  his  fubjeds  dared  difpute  or 
reafon  upon  matters  which  might  lead  them  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  true  intereft  as  a  people;  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleafure,  than  to  hear  and  decide 
on  the  ufelefs  fpeculative  points  of  fchool-divi- 
nity :  but  he  feldom  advanced  a  man  of  merit  to 
preferment.  While  king  of  Scotland,  his  beha¬ 
viour  was,  in  many  points,  unexceptionable;  but 
the  ridiculous,  and  even  profane  flattery,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Englifh  nobility,  intoxicated  his 
brain,  and  filled  him  with  felf-conceit.  Cecil, 
who  flood  foremoft  among  his  fycop-hants,  had 
the  aflurance  to  tell  him,  on  his  acceflion,  that  he 
would  find  his  Englifh  fubjeds  like  aff'es,  on  whom 
he  might  lay  any  burden,  and  fhould  need  neither 
bit  nor  bridle,  but  their  ears.  Vain  of  his  here¬ 
ditary  title;  a  bigot  to  the  dodrines  of  divine 
right  and  pafiive  obedience,  he  aimed  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  line, 
who  had  made  great  breaches  in  the  Englifh 
ccnflitution.  But  he  never  refieded  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  fituation  and  his  own. 
The  ignorance,  and  confequently  the  timidity  of 
the  Englifh,  was  now  vanifhed  ;  they  were  refolved 
to  defend  with  courage  what  they  had  acquired 
by  induftry.  The  dodrine  of  refiffance  was 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  underftood  in  par¬ 
liament,  but  with  fuch  reftridions  as  left  fuffi- 
cient  room  for  a  king  of  England  to  be  at  once 
both  great  and  happy,  James  ffudied  to  preferve 
peace  rather  than  tranquillity;  the  fhadow,  rather 
than  the  fubffance;  becaufe  the  genuine  bafis  of 
tranquillity  is  freedom.  Though  he  held  the 
feeptre  without  any  fenfible  reverfe  of  fortune, 
yet  the  life  of  James  was  very  uneven.  No  prince 
ever  learned  more,  or  profited  lefs  by  experience. 
The  Howards,  who  continued  in  the  miniflry, 
had  not  fufficient  abilities  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government :  the  Scottifh  favourites  were  difagree¬ 
able  to  the  nation;  and  thofe  whom  James  trufted, 
wanted  both  capacity  and  honefty'to  ferve  him. 
His  prodigality  rendered  him  always  neceflitous., 
One  of  his  minions  feeing  a  load  of  filver  carrying 
to  the  Treafury,  faid  to  a  perfon  who  flood  near 
him,  “  How  happy  would  that  money  make  me  1” 
The  king  defired  to  know  what  he  had  been  faying, 
and  immediately  gave  him  the  whole  fum,  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  thoufand  pounds.  You  think  your- 
felf  happy,  faid  he ;  but  I  am  more  fo,  in  obliging 
the  man  I  efteem.  The  commons  took  advantage 
of  his  extravagance;  and  finding  their  afiiftance 
was  abfolutely  neceflary,  they  made  themfelves  his 
mafters.  In  his  youth,  James  gave  feveral  in- 
ftances  that  he  wanted  neither  fpirit  nor  refolution  ; 
but  his  political  cowardice  had  every  charaderiftic 
of  meannefs ;  for  he  trembled  moft  when  he 
boafted  loudeft :  but  when  refledion  fucceeded  to 
fear,  his  good  natural  fenfe  convinced  him,  that 
his  fchemes  were  impradicable ;  though  his  pride 
always  led  him  to  drop  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  his  crown  and  government  were  expoled  to  as 
much  danger  as  if  he  had  purfued  them.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  among  all  the  conceffions  he 
made  to  his  parliament,  not  one  was  received  with 
thankfulnefs ;  they  were  always  confidered  as  tbe 
refult  of  prefent  convenience,  or  the  effeds  of  fear. 
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CHARLES  I.  399 


We  cannot  unite  in  fentiment  with  the  ingenious 
writer  of  the  catalogue  of  Royal  and  noble  authors, 
when  he  fays*  puns,  fcripture,  witticifms,  oaths, 
prerogative,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  all 
his  facred  majefty’s  performances.  James,  confi- 
fidered  as  an  author,  has  made  a  figure  as  a  fcholar. 
He  certainly  had  a  more  learned  education  than  is 
commonly  beftowed  on  princes.  His  works,  fiill 
extant,  are  printed  in  one  volume,  folio.  He 
wrote  the  Bafilicon  Doron ;  The  true  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies;  A  Counterblaft  to  Tobacco  ;  A  Trea- 
tife  on  "Witches  and  Apparitions  ;  A  Commentary 
on  the  Revelations;  An  Encomium  on  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ;  fome  Verfes  prefixed  to  Tycho  Brahe’s 
Works;  and  he  began  a  Tranflation  of  the  Pfalms. 
Several  other  pieces  are  afcribed  to  him,  and  many 
of  his  letters  are  extant  5  feveral  of  them  in  the 
Cabala,  others  in  manufcript  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
and  others  in  Howard’s  colle&ion.  Modern  wits, 
and  modern  reviewers,  may  llile  thefe  productions 
the  pedantic  learning  of  James ;  but  it  is  a  pe¬ 


dantry  which  was  peculiar  to  this  reign,  and  which 
evidently  appears,  both  in  rhe  choice  of  fubjedts 
and  llile,  of  other  eminent  writers  of  that  age. 
If  the  learning  of  James  made  him  a  cafuilt,  not  a 
politician,  a  wrangling  difputant,  but  not  a  wife 
king,  yet  we  cannot  think  it  funk  him  into  con¬ 
tempt  as  a  man.  Perhaps,  in  fome  future  more 
political  and  folid  age  than  the  prefent,  even  the 
works  of  Mr.  Walpole  may  appear  equally  fingular, 
pedantic,  and  ufelefs,  with  the  immenfe  erudition 
and  fcholaltic  writings  of  James.  And  we  beg 
leave  further  to  obferve,  in  behalf  of  this  monarch, 
that  if  his  reign  was  ignoble  to  himfelf,  rendered 
fo  by  the  flatterers  of  his  age,  it  was  undoubtedly 
happy  for  his  people,  who,  by  being  blefled  with 
peace,  enriched  by  an  exteniive  commerce,  and 
freed  from  the  care  of  foreign  affairs,  had  leifure 
to  attend  to  their  own  concerns,  and  to  fecure 
their  liberties  and  privileges  by  many  excellent 
regulations. 
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Succeeds  bis  father  James  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age— Fir f  tranfaliions 
after  his  acceffion — Proceedings  of  the  Parliament — Impeachment  of  Buckingham— Supplies  raijed,  without 
an  all  of  Parliament ,  hy  various  expedients — The  emergency  nj  the  King’s  affairs  obliges  him  to  fiimmon  a 
Parliament— Their  Remonfirances ,  and  Petition  of  Right — Death  of  Buckingham — Laud’s  Innovations  in  the 
Church — Money  again  raifed  by  illegal  methods — Arbitrary  Proceedings  in  the  Star-Chamber  and  High - 
Commiffion  Court — Ship  Money,  and  the  Trial  of  Hampden — Epifcopacy  abolijhed  in  Scotland— Proceedings 
of  the  Long  Parliament— Strafford  and  Laud  impeached — Diffolution  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  High-Corn - 
miffion  Court • — The  King’s  Journey  to  Scotland— A  Maffacre  in  Ireland— The  arbitrary  Conduit  of  Charles 
toward  feveral  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons — Riots  and  Tumults — Preparations  for  a  Civil  War,  and 
its  Commencement — Several  Battles fought — Briflol  taken — The  Siege  of  Gloucefer — The  Battle  of  Newbury , 
and  other  Anions — Invafon  of  the  Scots — The  Treaty  of  Uxbridge— The  Execution  of'  Laud — The  deeijive 
Battle  of  Nafeby — Surrender  of  Briflol — Co?iqueJi  of  the  Weft  by  Fairfax — The  King  flies  to  the  Scots  at 
Newark ,  and  is  by  them  delivered  up — A  Mutiny  in  the  Army,  who  govern  the  Parliament — Charles  efcapes. 
to  the  Ifle  of  Wight— Civil  War  renewed — The  Treaty  of  Newport — The  King  again  feized  by  the  Army — - 
His  Trial y  Death  and  Char  alter. 

.  a  /CHARLES  I.  fon  of  James  1. 

A.D.  1025.  jn  J-yygnfy.fiffh  year  Qf 

age,  fucceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Great- 
Britain.  He  began  his  reign  by  removing  lord 
Baltimore  from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  Bate  ; 
granting  a  pardon  to  the  earl  of  Middlefex ;  re¬ 
calling  by  proclamation  all  Britiffi  fubjedts  from 
the  Imperial,  Spanifh,  and  Flemifh  fervices;  ifliiing 
commiflions  for  granting  letters  of  reprifals  again!!  | 
the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  railing  ten  thoufand  men  j 
for  a  naval  expedition,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  | 

Palatinate.  The  marriage  of  the  king  being  ce¬ 
lebrated  at  Paris  by  proxy,  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  was  employed  in  conducting  the  queen  to 
England,  where  fhe  arrived  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  when  the  king  received  her  at  Dover,  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Canterbury.  The 
king  and  queen,  on  the  fixteenth  of  the  fame 
month,  made  their  public  entry  into  London,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  the  parliament  was  aflembled. 

The  commons,  after  mentioning  fome  grievances 
not  redreffed,  and  demanding  an  account  of  the 
laft  money  granted  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate,  being  reft  rained  from  keeping  together  by 
the  raging  of  the  plague,  and  unwilling  to  give  a 
total  denial  to  their  young  king,  granted  him  two 
fubftdies,  and  petitioned  for  a  recefs  ;  on  which 
account  they  were  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  firft  of 
Auguft  at  Oxford.  It  appears  very  evident,  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  this  fupply,  that  parliament  had 
already  entertained  a  ftrong  jealoufy  of  the  prefent 
government.  A  trifling  change  had  been  made 
in  the  adminiftration  fince  the  death  of  Janies  : 

Charles  had  the  fame  favourite,  the  fame  mi- 


nifters,  and  all  the  offices  of  the  kingdom,  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham’s  creatures. 
His  influence  over  Charles  exceeded  even  that 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  weaknefs  of  James; 
and  every  public  meafure  was  conducted  by  his 
advice  and  direction.  He  engroffed  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  mafter,  and  was  himfelf  poffefled 
of  the  mod  confiderable  offices  of  the  crown. 
The  hatred  of  the  people  had  been  fufpended, 
while  the  duke's  condud:  feemed  to  gratify  their 
prejudices;  but  they  now  found  that  his  zeal 
fprang  from  a  particular  pique  againft  Spain,  and 
that  an  alliance  had  been  contraded  with  a  court 
no  lefs  hated.  A  chapel  had  been  built  at  Somerfet- 
houfe  for  the  queen  and  her  family,  with  conve¬ 
niences  adjoining  to  it  for  the  capuchin  friars, 
who  were  permitted  to  walk  abroad  in  their  habits. 
Bcfides,  the  extraordinary  fupplies  granted  to  the 
crown  by  the  laft  parliament,  and  the  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  firft  military  attempt,  convinced  the 
commons  that  the  miniftry  w’ere  not  to  be  trufted 
with  fo  important  a  bufinefs  as  war ;  and  the  fpeech 
of  the  lord-keeper,  which  reprefented  that  the  fub- 
fidies  were  not  only  fpent,  but  the  revenue  in  debr, 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  confirm  them  in  this 
opinion.  But,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
an  incident  happened  which  inflamed  the  refentment 
of  the  Englifh.  The  French  miniftry  had  cajoled 
James  into  a  promife  to  furnifh  Lewis  with  one 
ihip  of  war,  and  feven  armed  merchant  fhips,  to 
be  employed  againft  the  Genoefe.  Buckingham 
prevailed  on  Charles  to  lend  thefe  fhips,  to  be 
ufed  againft  the  proteftants  at  the  liege  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  where  they  were  to  be  filled  with  French 

foldiers 
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foldiers  and  mariners,  commanded  by  the  duke  de 
Montmorency.  This  was  no  fooner  known  than 
the  whole  crew  mutinied.  Vice-admiral  Penning¬ 
ton  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  in 
England  for  dilobedience,  than  fight  againft  his 
brother  protellants  in  France;  and  notwithftanding 
the  repeated  menaces  and  promifes  of  the  French, 
he  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  fhips,  and  failed  back 
to  the  Downs.  They  there  received  new  orders 
from  Buckingham,  lord  admiral,  to  return  to 
Dieppe.  As  the  duke  was  fcnfible,  that  authority 
alone  was  not  fufficient  to  engage  the  commanders 
in  an  adion  fo  repugnant  to  confidence  and  honour, 
a  rumour  was  fpread  that  a  peace  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  French  king  and  his  proteftant 
fubjeds.  On  their  return  to  Dieppe,  they  found 
they  had  been  deceived.  The  captains  of  the 
merchants  now  maintained,  that  the  king  had  no 
right  to  difpofe  of  their  property,  and  prepared  to 
fail  away ;  but  Pennington,  who  could  no  longer 
plead  a  mifunderftanding  of  his  orders,  fired  to 
bring  them  to  ;  yet  the  brave  Sir  Ferdi.nando 
Gorges,  who  commanded  one  of  the  veffels,  broke 
through,  and  returned  to  England.  The  remaining 
fhips  wTere  delivered  to  the  French  :  but  all  the 
officers  and  feamen,  notwithftanding  the  great 
offers  made  them,  immediately  deferred  ;  and  not 
one  individual,  except  a  gunner,  would  ferve  againft 
their  diftreffed  brethren,  the  French  protellants. 
This  tranfadion  entirely  prevented  that  popularity 
which  every  Englifh  monarch  fhould  endeavour  to 
obtain  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  No 
fooner  were  thefe  tranfadions  known  in  parliament, 
than  the  commons  fhewed  the  fame  attachment 
with  the  failors  for  the  proteftant  religion.  They 
even  carried  their  zeal  to  a  height  that  rendered 
their  dediberations  at  once  ridiculous  and  unjuft. 
Montague,  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  published 
a  book,  which,  contrary  to  the  rigid  tenets  of  the 
puritans,  faved  virtuous  catholics,  as  w'ell  as  other 
chriftians,  from  eternal  torments.  It  now  became 
evident  that  thofe  great  men,  who  reafoned  fo 
forcibly  on  the  danger  of  the  conftitution  of  their 
country,  from  the  increafing  power  of  the  crown, 
could  not  reafon  at  all  on  the  fubjed  of  religion. 
Montague  was  ordered  to  be  profecuted,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  confider  of  the  proceedings 
againft  him,  and  the  ecclefiaftic,  for  having  done 
an  important  fervice  to  the  church  of  England,  by 
exploding  the  adopted  errors  of  her  antagonifts, 
was  ordered  into  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant,  and  to  give 
bail  of  two  thoufand  pounds  for  his  appearing  at 
the  next  feffion.^  It  is  no  wonder  that  Charles  was 
offended  at  thefe  proceedings,  and  that  he  often 
put  them  in  mind  that  they  had  bufinefs  of  far 
greater  concern  to  engage  their  attention.  But 
finding  all  attempts  were  in  vain,  the  king  dif- 
folved  a  parliament  from  which  he  had  nothing  to 
exped. 

The  favourite  was  now  hated  by  Spain ;  he  was 
feared  by  France;  he  was  diftrufted  in  Holland; 
he  was  unpopular  in  England.  The  affedions  of  the 
king,  and  his  own  afcendancy  in  the  cabinet,  were 
all  he  had  to  truft  to,  and  he  therefore  determined 
to  increafe  his  power,  by  putting  more  of  his  friends 
into  places  of  confequence.  All  the  diffimulation 
of  Williams  could  not  remove  Buckingham’s 
hatred.  He  was  deprived  of  the  feals,  and  retired 
to  his  bifhopric  with  great  dejedion.  Charles  had 
afterwards  time  fufficient  to  regret  the  lofs  of  this 
able  fervant,  when  the  heats  that  afterwards  flamed 
out  fo  fatally,  and  feemed  to  threaten  the  deftrudion 
of  the  kingdom.  However,  notwithftanding  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  an  enemy  to  the  perfon  of  Williams, 
he  was  in  his  heart  a  friend  to  his  principles,  and 
was  daily  more  and  more  convinced  how  imprac¬ 
ticable  it  was  for  the  government  to  oppole  the 
people’s  torrent  of  zeal  againft  popery.  The  earl 


of  Holland  continued  to  be  his  faithful  correfpon- 
dent  at  the  French  court,  and  gave  him  intelligence 
how  deeply  Blanville,  the  French  ambaffador,  was 
engaged  in  plotting  his  deftrudion.  The  duke 
determined  to  return  to  France,  in  quality  of  am¬ 
baffador  ;  but  the  queen  having  been  incautious 
in  her  expreffions  of  her  paffion  for  that  nobleman, 
Lewis -flbfolutely  refufed  to  admit  him  into  his  ter¬ 
ritories.  This  highly  exafperated  Buckingham, 
efpecially  as  the  court  of  France  refufed  to  lign  a 
fecret  treaty  againft  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  unlefs 
Charles  would  employ  his  forces  againft  the  French 
protellants.  Charles,  deferted  by  his  parliament, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  unconftitutional 
methods  of  railing  money.  He  iffued  privy-feals, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  neceffary  lum;  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  gained  by  this  temporary  fupply  were 
more  than  balanced  by  the  difguft  it  occasioned. 
By  means,  however,  of  this  fupply  he  was  enabled 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  eighty  fail,  on  board  of 
which  were  ten  thoufand  foldiers.  Buckingham 
was  very  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  the  officers. 
Sir  Horace  Vere  had  been  created  a  baron  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  endowed  with  every  talent  requiiire 
for  the  command  of  this  armament;  but  he  was  no 
friend  to  the  minifter.  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  had 
commanded  under  count  Mansfeldr,  was  therefore 
chofcn  for  that  office,  and  immediately  created 
vifeount  Wimbledon.  Buckingham  could  not  have 
made  a  more  unfortunate  choice.  Wimbledon, 
though  a  brave,  field  officer,  knew  nothing  of  fea 
affairs.  The  public  complained  loudly  that  Sir 
Robert  Manfel  was  negleded  ;  but  they  fhould 
have  remembered  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  party 
formed  againft  the  minifter.  Nor  was  Buckingham 
more  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  the  other  officers. 
1  he  earl  of  Effex  was  appointed  to  command  under 
Wimbledon,  though  there  adually  fubfifted  fo  great 
an  antipathy  between  them,  that  they  would  have 
more  readily  fought  with  each  other  than  againft 
the  enemy. 

On  the  firft  of  October  the  fleet  failed,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held  off  Cape  Sr.  Vincent,  in 
order  to  form  a  plan  for  their  future  operations. 
The  eail  of  Effex  naturally  gave  his  voice  for  at¬ 
tacking  Cadiz,  the  icene  of  his  father’s  glory,  and 
his  propofal  being  accepted,  the  whole  fleet  flood 
towards  that  port.  But  by  this  time  all  Spain  was 
alarmed,  and  fo  dreadful  to  the  Spaniards  was  the 
remembrance  of  the  Englilh  valour  under  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  their  king  was  ready  in  perfon  to 
march  down  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army  to  the 
defence  of  his  coaff. 

The  Englilh  reached  Cadiz,  and  found  every 
thing  in  readinefs  to  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  the  attack  of  fort  Puntal  was  given  to  the  earl 
of  Effex.  He  advanced  with  twenty  Englilh  and 
five  Dutch  fhips  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the 
Spanifh  (hipping,  which  conlifted  of  feventeen  flout 
fhips  and  eight  or  ten  gallies,  fearing  the  fatal  con¬ 
fequence  of  that  fort’s  being  taken,  retired  to  Port 
Real.  The  fort,  however,  made  a  noble  defence; 
and  it  was  found  impradicable  to  take  it  on  the 
fide  where  the  attack  was  made.  Upon  this  Sir  John 
Burroughs,  an  old  Englifh  officer,  landed  with  his 
regiment,  and  driving  fome  companies  of  Spanifh 
infantry,  who  had  oppofed  his  landing,  back  to 
the  fort,  the  Spanilh  governor  thought  proper  to 
furrender.  The  taking  of  this  fort  was,  however, 
of  no  other  confequence  than  as  it  opened  a  paffage 
to  Cadiz  itfelf,  and  commanded  a  large  extent  of 
villages  and  country  round;  but  the  jaw  Englifh 
foldiers  could  not  refill  the  temptation  of  the  new 
Spanifh  wines;  they  drank  to  excefs,  and  could 
not  be  brought  toad  with  that  fpirit  and  refohmon 
neceffary  for  rendering  the  expedition  fucetfsful. 
At  the  fame  time  difientions. prevailed  among,  the 
officers,  and  difeafes  among  the  foldiers ;  fo  cnat 
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any  farther  ftay  appearing  fruitlefs,  the  troops  were 
re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  put  to  fea,  with  a  refo- 
lution  of  waiting  for  the  Spanifh  galleons.  But  the 
plague  breaking  out  among  the  fea  men  and  foldiers, 
Cecil  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  wiEh  infeded 
crews,  fickly  companies,  a  broken  reputation,  dif- 
fceartened  officers,  and  national  difhonour. 

,  On  the  fecond  of  February  Charles 
A.  D.  1626.  wag  crownef^j  and  four  days  after  the 

new  parliament  met  at  Weflminfier.  The  feffion 
was  opened  by  the  new  lord-keeper,  Sir  Thomas 
Finch,  with  a  concife  fpeech,  wherein  he  acquainted 
both  houfes,  that  as  his  majefty  intended  the  feffion 
ffiould  be  very  fhort,  he  hoped  they  would  make  all 
Imaginable  difpatch  in  granting  the  fupphes.  But 
the  commons,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
lord-keeper’s  fpeech,  began  an  enquiry  into  the 
national  grievances,  at  the  very  point  where  they 
had  left  off* the  laft  feffion,  as  if  the  fame  men  had 
Been  every  where  eleded,  and  no  time  had  inter¬ 
vened  between  their  laft  meeting.  Charles,  had  he 
been  left  to  himfelf,  would  probably  have  fucceeded 
much  better  than  he  did  with  this  parliament.  For 
though  he  had  loft  nothing  of  his  arbitrary  notions, 
yet  the  ncceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  bis  clofe  engage¬ 
ments  on  the  continent,  where  both  his  honour  and 
reputation  were  at  ffake,  would  certainly  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  have  made  fuch  facrifices,  as  would 
have  brought  over  to  his  intereft  that  very  fmall 
number  of  members  which  gave  the  oppofition  the 
majority.  But  Charles  was  now  governed  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  by  Laud,  a  furious  churchman,  who, 
rather  than  give  up  one  point  of  ufelefs  ceremony, 
or  immaterial  dodtrine,  was  determined  to  hazard 
the  rights  of  monarchy,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
his  country.  The  commons  indeed  voted  a  fupply 
of  three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths,  and  afterwards 
added  another  fubfidy;  but  referved  the  palling  that 
vote  into  a  law  till  the  end  of  the  feffion  ;  fo  that 
if  the  king  refufed  to  grant  them  a  Efficient  time 
to  finiffi  their  enquiry  into  the  national  grievances, 
or  refufed  to  comply  with  their  demands,  he  muft 
expedt  no  fupply.  Very  foon  it  appeared,  that  the 
whole  ftorm  was  intended  againft  Buckingham, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  lource  of  all  the  national 
grievances.  Charles  forefaw  the  confoquencc,  and 
endeavoured  to  (often  the  enquiries  of  the  commons, 
by  ordering  Heath,  the  attorney-general,  to  fend 
letters  to  the  judges,  enjoining  them  to  proceed 
with  more  vigour  than  ever  againft  the  popiffi  re- 
cufants.  But  all  orders  of  that  kind  were  miftrufted 
by  the  commons  ;  and  an  embargo  being  at  that 
time  laid  on  all  the  Engliffi  {hipping  in  France, 
the  commons  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  reafon  for  fuch  ftrange  proceedings.  In  anfwer 
to  this  enquiry,  it  was  laid  that  the  French  had 
impofed  it  upon  the  Englilh  in  order  to  indemnify 
rthemfelves  for  the  illegal  detention  of  a  fhip  belong- 
ing  to  Havre-de-Grace,  called  the  St.  Peter,  even 
after  an  order  had  been  iffued  by  the  king  for  her 
rcleafe.  But,  upon  examination,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  fufficiont  reafon  for  this  detention,  and 
the  enquiry  was  laid  'afide.  At  this  time  the  earl 
of  Briftol,  who  had  now  taken  his  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  impeached  Buckingham,  his  inveterate  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  the  commons  fent  up  another  impeach- 
,  merit.  But  however  odious  the  irregularities  of  the 
favourite  had  rendered  him,  they  were  not  fuch  as 
-  would  condemn  him  as  a  traitor.  I  he  commons, 
however,  purfued  their  defign  with  unwearied  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  the  members  of  the  council  of  war 
declining  to  give  any  anfuers  to  th;  queftions  put 
to  them  by  the  commons,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
put  a  ftop,  for  fome  time,  to  the  enquiry, 

Charles,  preffed  by  his  allies  ior  fulfilling  his 
engagements,  was  very  urgent  with  the  parliament 
to  finiffi  the  fupplies.  The  houle  ot  peers  candidly 
declared,  that  it  was  necefiary  to-put  the  nation  in 
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a  poftureof  defence  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  that 
count  Mansfeldt’s  army,  and  the  king’s  allies  ought 
to  be  fupported.  Thefe  refolutions  were  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  upper  to  the  lower  houfe;  but  the 
commons  paid  very  little  attention  to  them;  the. 
fupporting  their  charge  againft  Buckingham  en- 
groffed  all  their  attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
debate,  Mr.  Coke,  fon  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  faid, 
tc  It  was  better  to  die  by  an  enemy  than  to  fuffer  at 
home;’'  and  Dr.  Turner,  a  phyfician,  propofed  the 
following  queftions  againft  Buckingham. 

Whether  the  duke,  being  admiral  of  England, 
be  not  the  caufe  of  the  king’s  lofs  of  his  royalty  in 
the  narrow  feas  ? 

Whether  the  unreafonable,  exorbitant,  and  im= 
menfe  gifts  of  money  and  lands,  bellowed  on  the 
duke  and  his  relations,  be  not  the  caufe  of  impair¬ 
ing  the  king’s  revenue,  and  impoverilhing  the 
crown? 

Whether  the  multiplicity  of  offices  bellowed  on 
the  duke  and  his  dependents,  be  not  the  caufe  of 
the  ill  government  of  the  kingdom? 

Whether  recufants  in  general  be  not  fupported 
and  encouraged  by  the  duke’s  mother  and  father- 
in-law,  being  papifts? 

Whether  the  fale  of  honours,  offices,  places  of 
judicature,  ecclefiaftical  livings,  and  promotions, 
be  not  carried  on  by  the  duke  ? 

Whether  the  duke’s  Haying  at  home,  though 
admiral  of  the  fleet  and  general  of  the  land  army, 
was  not  the  caufe  of  the  mifearriage  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cadiz;  and  whether  he  gave  proper  direc¬ 
tions  for  executing  the  defign  ? 

In  the  midft  of  this  debate,  the  fpeaker  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  king : 

“  Trufty  and  well-beloved,  &c. 

“  Having  affiembled  the  parliament  early  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  for  the  more  timely  help  and 
advice  of  our  people  in  our  great  and  important 
affairs;  and  having  of  late,  not  only  by  meflage, 
but  alfo  of  ourfelf,  put  our  houfe  of  commons  in 
mind  of  our  preffing  occafions,  and  of  the  prefent 
Hate  of  Chriftendom,  wherein  they  have  equal  in- 
tereft  with  us,  as  well  as  in  refped  to  their  own 
former  engagements,  as  of  the  common  caufe;  we 
ffiall  not  need  to  tell  them  with  what  care  and  pa¬ 
tience  we  have,  in  the  midff  of  our  neceffities,  at¬ 
tended  their  refolutions ;  but  becaufe  their  unfea- 
fonable  flownefs  may  produce  at  home  as  ill  effeds 
as  a  denial,  and  hazard  the  whole  eftate  of  things 
abroad,  we  have  thought  fir,  by  you,  the  fpeaker, 
to  let  them  know,  that,  without  more  lofs  of  time, 
we  look  for  a  full  and  perfed  anfwer  to  what  they 
will  give  for  our  fupply,  according  to  our  expeda- 
tion  and  their  promifes  ;  wherein,  as  we  prefs  for 
nothing  beyond  the  prefent  ftate  and  condition  of 
our  fubjeds,  fo  will  we  accept  no  lefs  than  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  greatnefs  and  goodnefsof  the  caufe; 
neither  do  we  prefs  them  to  a  prefent  refolution  in 
this  with  a  purpofe  to  precipitate  their  counfels, 
much  lefs  to  enter  upon  their  privileges,  but  to 
lhew  that  it  is  unfit  to  depend  any  longer  upon  un¬ 
certainties,  whereby  the  whole  weight  of  the  affairs 
of  Chriflendom  may  break  in  fuddenly  upon  us,  to 
our  difhonour  and  the  lhame  of  this  nation.  And 
for  the  bufinefs  at  home,  we  command  you  to  pro- 
mife  them,  in  our  name,  that  after  they  have  fatisfied 
us  in  this  reafonable  demand,  we  ffiall  not  only 
continue  them  together  at  this  time  fo  long  as  the 
feafon  will  permit,  but  call  them  ffiortly  again  to 
perfed  thofe  necefiary  bufineffes  which  will  be  now 
left  undone;  and  now  we  fhall  willingly  apply  fit 
and  feafonable  remedies  to  fuch  juft  grievances 
which  they  ffiall  prefent  unto  us  in  a  dutiful  and 
mannerly  manner,  without  throwing  an  ill-odour 
upon  our  prefent  government,  or  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  late  blefied  father  ;  and  if  there  be 
yet  who  delire  to  find  fault,  we  ffiall  think  him 
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the  wiled  reprehendcr  of  our  errors  pad,  who,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  backward,  can  give  us  counfel  how 
tvO  fettle  the  prefent  date  cf  things,  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  fafety  and  honour  of  the  kingdom.” 
To  enforce  the  intention  of  this  letter,  Sir  Edward 
Weflon,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  delivered  to 
the  houfe  the  following  meiTage. 

.  “  i.  His  majefly’s  fleet  being  returned,  and  the 
victuals  expended,  the  men  mud,  of  neceffity,  be 
dlfcharged,  and  their  wages  paid  ;  otherwife  a  mu¬ 
tiny  will  be  the  confequence,  which  may,  at  this 
time,  prove  dangerous. 

“  2.  His  majedy  hath  fitted  out  about  forty  flops, 
for  a  fecond  attempt  againd  the  enemy  :  thefe 
want  only  victuals  and  a  few  men,  but  without  a 
prefent  fupply  of  money,  cannot  fail,  nor  be  kept 
together. 

"  3.  The  army  aflembled  on  the  coads  mud  foon 
be  difbanded,  if  they  be  not  fupplied  with  victuals 
and  cloatbs. 

“  4.  If  the  companies  lately  fent  to  Ireland 
be  not  provided  for,  indead  of  defending  that 
country,  they  will  become  the  authors  of  re¬ 
bellion. 

“  5.  The  feafon  for  providing  healthful  victuals 
will  be  pad,  if  this  month  be  negleCted. 

“  His  majedy  therefore  commanded  me  to  tell 
you,  that  he  deflred  to  know,  without  farther  delay, 
„  what  fupply  you  will  give  him  for  thefe  his  prefent 
occaflons,  that  he  may  frame  his  courfe  and  council 
accordingly/’  This  mefTage  contained  fuch  drong 
reafons,  that,  notvvithflanding  all  the  arts  of  the  op- 
pofition,  and  the  unbounded  afcendancy  the  leaders 
of  it  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
they  thought  proper  to  join  very  readily  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anfwer  to  Wedon’s  meffage : 

“  Mod  gracious  fovereign, 

“  Your  majedy’s  mod  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjcCls, 
the  commons,  now  aflembled  in  parliament,  in  all 
humility,  prefent  unto  your  royal  wifdom  this  their 
loyal  anfwer  to  the  meffage  which  your  majefly  was 
pleaftd  by  the  chancellor  of  your  exchequer,  to 
fend  unto  them,  defiring  to  know,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  deferring  of  time,  w  hat  fupply  they  would  give 
to  your  majedy  for  your  prefent  and  extraordinary 
occafions,  that  you  might  form  your  courfes  and 
counfels  accordingly.  Firft  of  all,  they  mod  hum¬ 
bly  befeech  your  majedy  to  know,  and  red  afllired, 
that  no  prince  was  ever  dearer  to  his  people  than 
your  majefly;  no  people  more  zealous  to  maintain 
and  advance  the  honour  and  greatnefs  of  their  king 
than  they,  which,  as  upon  all  occafions  they  will 
be  ready  to  exprefs,  fo  efpecially  in  fupport  of  that 
caufe  w  hejein  your  majefly  and  your  allies  are  juftly 
engaged.  And  becaufe  they  cannot  doubt  but 
your  majedy,  in  ycur  gieat  wifdom,  even  out  of 
judice,  and  according  to  the  example  of  your  famous 
predecelfors,  will  be  pleafed  gracioufly  to  accept 
the  faithlul  and  necelTary  information  and  advice 
of  your  parliament,  which  can  have  no  end  but  the 
fervice  of  your  majefly,  and  the  fafety  of  your 
realm,  in  difcovering  the  caul'es,  and  propofingthe 
remediesof  thole  great  evils,  which  have  occafioned 
your  majedy’s  wants,  and  vour  people’s  grief. 
They  therefore,  in  confidence  and  full  aflurance 
of  redrefs  therein,  do,  with  one  confenr,  propofe, 
though,  in  foimer  time,  fuch  couifc  had  been  un¬ 
ified,  that  they  really  intend  to  affid  and  fupply 
your  majefly  in  fuch  a  wav,  and  in  fo  ample  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  may  make  you  fate  at  home,  and  feared 
abroad  ;  for  ihedifpatch  whereof,  they  will  ufe  fuch 
diligence  as  your  majefiy’s  prclling  occafions  fhall 
require.” 

But  the  commons,  notwitbdanding  this  anfwer, 
inf  lead  of  immediately  applying  themfelves  tofinidr 
the  bill  relative  to  the  lublidies,  dill  purfued  their 
favourite  project  againd  Buckingham  ;  and  having 
vottd,  upon  the  queries  of  Dr.  Turner,. “  that  com¬ 


mon  fame  was  a  Efficient  ground  of  accufation  by 
the  commons,”  proceeded  to  frame  regular  articles 
againd  the  minider.  They  accufed  him  “  of  having 
united  many  offices  in  his  perfon;  of  having  bought 
two  of  them  ;  of  negleding  to  guard  the  Teas,  fo 
that  many  merchant-dfips  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  of  delivering  fhips  to  the  French 
king,  in  order  to  ferve  againd  the  Hugonots ;  of 
being  employed  in  the  files  of  honours  and  offices; 
of  accepting  extenfive  grants  from  the  crown;  of 
procuring  many  titles  of  honour  for  his  kindred; 
of  adminidering  phyfic  to  the  late  king,  without 
acquainting  his  phyficians;  of  extorting  a  fum  of 
ten  t’noufand  pounds  from  the  Ead-India’Company; 
and  of  confifcating  fome  goods  belonging  to  feme 
French  merchants,  under  pretence  of  their  being 
the  property  of  the  Spaniards.”  Among  all  thefe 
acculations,  the  two  lad  only  could  be  regarded  as 
of  any  importance  ;  the  red  feem  to  be  frivolous,  or 
fa  He,  or  both.  But  the  duke’s  anfwer  to  thefe  par- 
ticulais  was  fo  clear  and  fatisfadcry,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  refufe  our  affent  to  it.  Charles,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  commons  were  determined  to  pur- 
fue  their  own  mca’ures,  ordered  the  lord-keeper 
to  forbid  the  houfe  meddling  any  farther  with  his 
minider  and  fervant,  Buckingham  and  ordered 
them  to  fin: fit,  in  a  few  days,  the  bill  they  had 
begun  for  the  fubfldies;  and  to  make  fome  ad¬ 
dition  to  them,  otherwife  they  mud  exped  to  fit 
no  longer. 

This  language,  more  proper  for  an  eaflern  than 
an  Englifh  monarch,  tended  to  dedroy  the  condi- 
tution,  and  to  reduce  Britons  to  that  abjed  date  of 
flavery  known  only  in  the  mod  defpotic  kingdoms. 
It  deftroyed  all  confidence  between  the  king  and 
his  parliament.  At  the  fame  time,  he  fent  to  de¬ 
mand  fatisfadion  of  Mr.  Coke,  for  the  words  he 
had  fpoken,  and  of  Dr.  Turner,  for  the  queries 
he  had  prefented  to  the  commons.  The  houfe  w  as 
afioniihed  at  fuch  proceedings;  fome  were  intimi¬ 
dated  with  fear;  fome  were  filled  with  indignation; 
fome  with  true  patriotic  zeal,  for  a  coalition  between 
the  king  and  his  people;  and  others,  indigated  by 
a  fecret  ambition,  rejoiced  at  this  language  of  the 
king,  as  it  tended  to  throw  every  thing  into  con- 
fulion.  Thefe  different  paflions  produced  different 
effeds ;  and  fo  many  left  the  committee,  that  the 
fpeaker  was  obliged  to  refume  the  chair,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  member  fhould  depart  the  houfe 
without  leave. 

Having  taken  the  king’s  meffage  into  confidera- 
tion,  they  prefented  a  fpirited  remondrance,  in 
which  they  boldly  judified  their  proceedings  againd 
Buckingham,  as  being  founded  upon  precedents, 
and  confident  with  every  principle  of  natural  liberty 
and  fafety :  and  concluded  with  putting  the  king 
in  mind  how  readily  they  had  agreed  to  grant  him 
a  fupply,  and  requeded  his  majedy  not  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced  againd  their  proceedings.  But  neither  thefe 
meffages  nor  remondrances  had  any  power  to  with¬ 
draw  the  attention  of  the  commons  from  their  fa¬ 
vourite  projedt,  that  of  fupporting  their  articles 
of  impeachment  againd  Buckingham;  though  they 
mud  have  known,  that  few  of  the  articles  exhibited 
againd  him  contained  real  crimes,  and  that  thefe 
were  impoffible  to  be  proved.  It  is,  indeed,  fur- 
prizing,  that  men  of  fuch  remarkable  abilities  as 
the  leaders  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were,  inveterate 
in  their  hatred,  and  keen  in  their  purfuit  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  minider,  young  and  giddy  at  his  entrance 
into  power,  bold  and  infolent  in  its  exefcifefwtifor- 
tunateand  difappointed  in  his  meafures,  flibuld  find 
fo  little  real  matter  againd  him,  during  tho'fpacer 
of  almod  fourteen  years.  The  truth  is,  tfiat'Buck- 
ingham  had  always  been  faithful  to  his  niBlers; 
and  had  been  fometimes,  to  gratify  their  arbitrary 
inclinations,  forced  upon  meafures  his  judgment 
dtfapproved  ;  and  he  had,  for  fome  years, °  been 
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ftjflgaling  in  vain  againft  the  tide  of  popular  fury. 
The  breath  of  the  king,  inftead  ot  diflipating, 
{Veiled  the  ftorm.  it  was  now  agreed  to  demand 
Qf  the  lords  that  Buckingham  fhould  be  committed 
to  fafe  cuftody.  When  this  meffage  was  delivered 
to  the  upper  houfe,  the  duke  addrcffed  the  lords  in 
the  following  manner: 

“  My  lords,  t  . 

«  If  I  hold  my  peace,  it  will  argue  guilt  j  if  1 
fpeak  it  will  argue  boldnefs,  when  accufed  ot  fo 
many  crimes.  Your  lordlhips  fee  what  complaints 
Arc  made  againft  me  by  the  houfe  of  commons. 
How  well  I  ftood  in  their  opinion  not  long  fince, 
your  lordfhips  well  know:  what  I  have  done  fince, 
to  lofe  their  good  opinion,  1  proteft  I  am  entirely 
ignorant.  1  cannot  fo  greatly  diftruft  my  own  in- 
nocency,  and  my  heart,  which  abhors  guilt,  as  to 
decline  any  courfe,  or  court  ot  juftice;  and  had  they 
not  brought  my  caufe  before  your  lordlhips,  it 
■would  have  been  my  own  work:  they  have  done 
me  a  favour,  by  delivering  me  out  of  their  hands 
into  thole  of  your  lordlhips. 

“  I  will  not  endeavour  to  throw  any  refle&ion  on 
thofe  who  have  taken  pains  to  repretent  me  in  fo 
vile  a  light  ;  it  w  ill  be  fufficicnt  for  me  to  proteft 
my  innocence,  which  I  hope  to  prove,  as  the  caufe 
is ' now  betore  juft  judges  :  I  defire  that  my  trial 
may  be  haftened,  that  I  may  futfer  no  longer  than 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  :  and  as  my  accufers  have 
not  been  content  with  my  procefs  only,  but  to 
prefenbe  to  your  lordfhips  the  manner  of  your 
judgment,  and  to  punilh  me  before  I  am  heard, 
f  lhall  not  give  way  to  any  of  their  unjuft  de- 
nRnds  ** 

About  this  time  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor 
of  the  univerlity  ot  Cambridge,  died  ;  and  Bucking¬ 
ham,  though  then  under  impeachment,  was  cholen 
in  his  place.  The  commons  refented,  and  loudly 
complained  of  this  affront ;  but  the  king  was  fo  far 
from  regarding  the  cenfure  of  the  commons,  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  univeility,  extolling  the 
duke,  and  giving  them  thanks  for  his  election. 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  had 
been  employed  as  managers  ot  the  impeachment 
againft  Buckingham,  were  fent  to  the  lower. 
This  highly  exaiperated  the  commons,  who  imme¬ 
diately  declared,  that  they  would  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther  upon  bufinefs  till  they  had  received  fatisfaeftion 
with  regard  to  their  privileges.  Charles  alledged, 
asareaion  for  this  violent  meafure,  certain  fedinous 
expreiftons,  which,  he  faid,  had  dropped  trom  thofe 
members  in  their  accufation  ot  the  duke.  Upon 
enquiry,  it  appeared  that  no  fuch  exprefftons  had 
been  ufed  :  upon  which  the  members  were  re- 
lcafed. 

The  example  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  now 
imitated  by  the  peers.  They  claimed  liberty  for  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  lately  fent  to  the 
Tower.  The  king  made  feveral  attempts  to  elude 
the  demand  of  the  lords,  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
comply,  and  the  earl  was  accordingly  releafed  from 
his  confinement.  The  king  having  complied  with 
the  demand  of  the  commons,  with  regard  to  the 
difcharge  of  their  members,  and  even  declared  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon,  there  were  no  plaufibie 
reafons  lor  uith-holdir.g  the  fupplies.  A  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  houte  would  readily  have  palled  the  bill, 
but  were  oppofed  by  other  turbulent  members, 
who  intimated  that  they  had  fome  doubts  whether 
the  money  would  be  properly  applied,  and  whether 
there  was  any  real  intention  of  lending  out  the  fleet 
that  year.  Thefe  mlinuations  were  at  once  both 
groundless  and  malicious,  yet  many  events  con¬ 
curred  to  render  them  pofliole.  lhe  king  had  as 
yet  given  them  no  fatisfaction,  nor  even  an  anfwer 
to  their  remonftrance.  lhe  houfe  ol  peeis  had 
refuted  to  proceed  againft  Buckingham,  or  even  to 
admit  that  he.  aught  be  criminal,  by  lending  him 
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to  the  Tower.  The  French  court  had  made  peace 
with  the  Hugonots,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Englilh 
ambafladors  :  they  had  paid  off,  and  fent  hom£, 
the  Englilh  Chips  employed  in  their  fervice;  they 
had  taken  off  the  embargo  laid  on  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chantmen  ;  and,  after  renewing  the  treaty  of  j6io, 
feemed  entirely  difpofed  to  a£t  with  vigour  againft 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  this  purpofe,  Lewis  had 
offered  to  make  a  diverllon,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  men,  in  Germany;  and  to  continue  the  war,  if 
neceffary,  for  four  years  to  come,  provided  England 
would  enter  into  the  fame  engagements ;  but  relufed 
to  be  concerned  any  farther  againft  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  than  the  reiiiftating  tlie  Palatine,  and  other 
deprived  German  princes,  in  their  dominions. 
From  thefe  circumftances  the  difeontented  members 
took  the  opportunity  Of  urging,  that  there  would 
be  no  occafion  for  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  and 
that  the  houfe  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  they 
granted  money  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  artful 
lpeeches  made  a  vifible  impreflion  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  court,  and  the  commons  feemed  per- 
'fuaded  that  the  fupply  was  not  neceffary;  Charles 
endeavoured  to  quicken  their  proceedings  by  mef- 
fages;  and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten  the 
commons,  that  if  they  did  not  furnilh  him  with  the 
fupplies,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
“  new  councils.”  This  language  could  not  be 
miftaken;  but  left  any  of  the  members  fhould  cors- 
fider  it  as  ambiguous,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  vice* 
chamberlain,  took  fome  pains  to  explain  it  fully. 

“  I  pray  you  confider,  faid  he,  what  thefe  new 
councils  arc.  I  fear  to  declare  thofe  that  I  conceive. 

In  all  Chriftian  kingdoms  you  know  that  parlia¬ 
ments  were  formerly  in  ufe,  by  which  thofe  king¬ 
doms  were  governed  in  a  moft  flourilhing  manner  ; 
until  the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own 
ftrength,  and  feeing  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  their 
parliaments,  at  length  they,  by  little  and  little,  be¬ 
gan  to  ftand  on  their  prerogatives,  and  at  laft  over¬ 
threw  the  parliaments  throughout  Cnriftendom, 
except  here  only  with  us.— Let  us  be  careful,  then, 
to  preferve  the  king’s  good  opinion  of  parliaments, 
which  bringeth  fuch  happinefs  to  this  nation,  and 
makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there  is  this 
fweetnefs  between  his  majefty  and  the  commons; 
left  we  lofe  the  repute  of  a  free  people  by  our  tur¬ 
bulence  in  parliament.”  Thefe  imprudent  fug- 
geftions  rather  gave  the  commons  warning  of  the 
defigns  formed  againft  them,  than  ftruck  them  with 
terror.  They  confidered  a  precarious  liberty,  or 
that  preferved  by  unlimited  coroplatfance,  as  no 
liberty  at  all.  They  were  determined  to  preferve 
the  fubftance,  or  lole  the  fhadow.  Inhead,  theie- 
fore,  of  paffrng  the  bill  for  the  fupplies,  they  re¬ 
newed  their  enquiries  into  grievances  ;  they  ordered 
the  houfe  to  be  called  over,  and  all  abfent  members 
to  be  punilhed.  They  revived  their  attack  on  the 
revenues  of  the  crown.  They  entcied  on  a  remon¬ 
ftrance  againft  the  levying  ol  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  confent  of  parliament.  1  his  article,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  impositions  laid  on  merchan¬ 
dize  by  James,  conftituted  near  one  half  of  the 
royal  revenues.  This  attack,  therefoic,  had  it  fuc- 
ceeded,  mull  have  proved  decilive  ;  and  as  they 
were  not  able  to  fix  any  legal  crime  upon  Bucking¬ 
ham,  they  intended  to  prefent  a  petition  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty  for  removing  him  trom  his  perfon  and  councils. 
To  preferve,  however,  the  appearance  of  modera¬ 
tion,  the  fubfidy  bill  was  again  read,  but  kept  in 
fuch  fufpence  as  fufficicntly  indicated,  that  if  all  the 
grievances  prefented  by  the  commons  were  not  re¬ 
moved,  the  bill  would  never  pals  into  a  law.  lhe 
king,  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  determined  to 
diffoive  the  parliament.  The  lords  endeavoured 
to  dtffuade  him  from  this  idolution,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  when  they  petitioned  him,  that  he  would  alow 
the  parliament  to  fit  feme  time  longer,  he  anlwered, 
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in  a  very  hafty  manner,  “  Not  a  moment  longer.” 
The  commons  had  juft  finilhed  their  remonftrance, 
when  the  king  carried  his  threats  into  execution, 
by  diflolving  the  parliament,  before  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  (ingle  a<ft. 

Their  remonftrance  began  with  a  kind  of  recapi¬ 
tulation  of  the  reafons  why  the  prefent  and  former 
parliament  had  been  in  a  manner  abortive,  and  the 
whole  blame  thrown  upon  Buckingham.  Among 
other  things,  they  charged  him  with  appointing  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  and  feveral  other  leading  members 
againft  him,  Iheriffs  of  counties,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
qualify  them  from  Serving  their  country  in  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  for  fending  Mr.  Glanvill  abroad,  as  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  fleet,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They 
afterwards  declared,  it  was  their  firm  refolution  to 
have  Signally  Supported  his  majefty  in  the  profecu- 
tion  ot  the  war,  had  not  all  their  intention  been 
blafted  by  the  enormities  of  Buckingham,  whofe 
crimes  they  Sum  up  in  the  following  manner:  “  We 
found,  fay  they,  that  the  moll  prcffing  and  com¬ 
prehensive  miSchief  and  grievance  Suffered  by  the 
late  king,  was  fundamentally  Settled  in  the  vaft 
power  and  enormous  a&ions  of  the  Said  duke,  be¬ 
ing  Such  by  rcafon  of  his  plurality  of  offices;  Some 
procured  by  ambition,  and  Some  by  money,  ex- 
prefsly  againft  the  laws  of  your  majefty’s  realm; 
his  breach  of  truft,  in  not  guarding  the  Seas;  his 
high  injuftice  in  the  admiralty ;  his  extortion ;  his 
delivering  over  the  Ships  of  this  kingdom  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  prince;  his  procuring  the  com- 
pulfory  buying  of  honour,  for  his  own  gain  ;  his 
unexampled  exhaufting  of  the  treafures  and  revenues 
of  the  kingdom;  his  tranfcendent  prefumption  of 
that  unhappy  application  of  phyfic  to  your  royal 
father  of  bleffcd  memory,  fome  few  days  before  his 
death;  of  thefe,  and  Some  other  of  his  offences, 
carefully  examined  by  us,  we  made  a  parliamentary 
charge  againft  him  to  the  lords,  by  your  majefty 
affembled  in  parliament,  there  expecting  Some  re¬ 
medy,  by  a  Speedy  proceeding  againft  him;  but,  may 
it  pleafe  your  moft  excellent  majefty,  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  our  examination  of  the  matters  and 
offences  of  the  Said  charge,  we  were  often  interrupted 
and  diverted  by  meffages,  procured,  through  mis¬ 
information,  from  your  majefty,  which  with  moft 
humble  duty  and  reverence  we  did  ever  receive,- 
whence  it  firft  fell  out  that  So,  not  only  much  time 
was  Spent  among  us,  before  the  Said  charge  was 
perfected,  but  alfo,  within  two  days  after  the  fame 
charge  was  transmitted  by  us  to  rhe  lords,  two  of 
cur  members,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  John 
Elliot,  upon  untrue  and  malicious  informations, 
privately  and  againft  the  privilege  of  parliaments, 
given  to  your  majefty  of  certain  words,  were  by 
your  majefty’s  command  committed  to  clofe  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London,  their  lodgings 
prefently  learched,  and  their  papers  taken  aw'ay;  I 
by  rcafon  whereof  not  only  our  known  privileges 
of  parliament  Were  infringed,  but  we  ourfelves,  who 
in  full  hopes  of  Speedy  courfe  of  juftice  againft  the 
Said  duke,  were  preparing  with  all  dutiful  affedtion 
to  proceed  to  difpatch  the  Supply  and  other  Services 
of  your  majefty,  were  wholly,  as  the  courfe  and  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament  bind  us,  employed  for  Several 
days  in  taking  into  confideration  the  proper  methods 
to  be  purfued  for  the  ratifying  and  preserving  the 
privileges  So  infringed.”  They  next  complain  of 
tne  mlolence  of  lord  Conway,  Secretary  of  ftate, 
wno  had  ordered  the  meffengers,  who,  by  their 
warrants,  were  to  have  apprehended  the  members 
at  their  lodgings,  to  Seize  them  in  the  very  houfe 
o  commons.  This  outrage  they  alfo  charged  upon 
t.  e  duke,  as  they  do  all  the  interruptions  they  re¬ 
ceived,  when  they  were  well  difpofed  to  grant  the 
-vpl}.  1  hey  next  attack  that  nobleman  for  pro¬ 
curing  himfelf  to  be  elected  chancellor  off  the  um- 
veriity  of  Cambridge,  bccaufe,  fay  they,  the  fame 
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univerfity,  having  two  burgeffes  in  parliament, 
did,  by  the  Same  burgeffes,  a  few  weeks  before! 
confent  with  us  in  the  charge  againft  him,  for  his 
ambition  in  procuring  Such  a  plurality  of  offices ; 
fuch  was  his  ambition  to  fue  for  it;  Such  was 
his  power  to  make  them  give  it  him,  contrary  to 
what  they  had  agreed  in  parliament  with  all  th« 
commons  of  England.  They  next  charge  him 
“  with  having  Screened  Montague,  and  defpair  of 
being  able  to  do  any  thing  for  the  public  Service^ 
while  Buckingham  remained  in  pofieffion  of  his 
power,  continued  to  abufe  the  confidence  of  his 
majefty,  and  enjoyed  the  arbitrary  difpofal  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  to  all  ranks  of  people. 

I  They  promife  to  reply  to  this  anfwer  to  the  articles 
they  had  exhibited  againft  him.  They  tremble  to 
\  think  of  the  confequences  that  muft  attend  his  ma- 
i  jelly’s  following  new  councils,  as  he  had  intimated, 
if,  by  new  councils,  he  meant  to  govern  and  raife 
money  without  confent  of  parliament.  They  added, 
that  they  had  reafon  to  fear  that  this  was  really 
his  meaning,  or  perhaps  that  of  his  minifter  ;  the 
rather,  fay  they,  becaufe  the  fubfidies  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  determined  on  the  death 
of  your  moft  royal  father,  our  late  fovercign,  and 
were  never  payable  to  any  of  your  majefty’s  an- 
ceftors,  but  only  by  a  fpecial  add  of  parliament,  and 
ought  not  to  be  levied  without  fuch  an  act;  yet, 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  your  majefty’s  happw 
reign  over  us,  the  laid  fubfidies  have  been  levied  by 
fome  of  your  majefiy’s  minifiers,  as  if  they  were  Still 
due;  although  one  parliament  had  Since  that  time 
been  held  and  diffolved,  by  procurement  of  the  Said 
duke,  wherein  no  aeft  paffed  for  the  Same  fubfidies. 
Which  example  is  So  much  againft  the  conftant  ufe 
of  former  times,  and  rhe  known  right  and  liberty 
of  your  fubje&s,  that  it  is  an  apparent  effed  of  fome 
new  counfels,  given  againft  the  ancient  fettled 
courfe  of  government  of  this  your  majefty’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  chieffy  againft  the  right  of  your  com¬ 
mons,  as  if  there  might  be  any  fubiidy,  tax,  or  aid 
levied  upon  them,  without  their  confent  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  contrary  to  the  fettled  laws  of  the  king- 
dom.  But  if  any  fuch  do  lb  ill  ufe  an  office,  as  by 
the  mifreprefentation  of  the  ftate  and  right  of  your 
majefty’s  loyal  fubjeds,  advife  any  fuch  new  coun- 
lels,  as  the  levying  any  aid,  tax,  or  fubfidy,  amoncr 
your  people,  contrary  to  the  fettled  laws  of  your 
kingdom,  we  cannot,  moft  gracious  fovereign  but 
efteem  thofe  who  Shall  advifb,  not  only  as  vipers  " 
but  pelts  to  their  king  and  commonwealth,  and  alfo 
capital  energies,  as  well  to  your  crown  and  dignity 
as  to  the  commonwealth.  And  we  Ihall,  fol  our 
parts,  Ihew  in  parliament,  as  occafion  may  require 
and  he  ready  to  declare  their  offences  of  this  kind 
fuch  as  may  be  lewaided  with  the  higheft  punifh 
ment  your  laws  inflid  on  any  offenders.”  Jn  the 
I  conclufion  of  this  remonftrance,  after  laying  before 
the  king  the  dangers  and  miferics  which  muft  attend 
his  continuing  to  place  his  confidence  in  this  lingle 
minifter,  they  proceed  in  the  following  manner* 

“  Give  us  then  leave,  rnoft  dear  fovereign,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  commons  of  this  your  kingdom 
proftrateat  the  feet  of  your  facred  majefty,  moft 
humbly  to  befeech  you,  even  for  the  honour  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  whofe  religion  is  diredly  undermined 
by  the  pradice  of  that  party  whom  this  duke  fup- 
ports ;  for  your  honour,  which  will  be  much  ad¬ 
vanced,  in  the  relieving  your  people  in  this  tbeir 
great  and  general  grievance  ;  for  the  honour, 
fafety,  and  welfare  of  your  kingdom,  which  by  this 
means  is  threatened  with  almoft  unavoidable  dan¬ 
gers  ;  and  for  the  love  which  your  majefty,  as  a 
good  and  loving  father,  bears  unto  your  good 
people,  to  w  hom  we  prolcfs,  in  the  prelence  of  Al- 
migbty  God,  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts,  you  arc  as 
highly  efteemed  and  beloved  as  ever  any  of  vour 
predecefiors  were,  that  you  would  be  graciouily 
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pleafed  to  remove  this  perfon  from  having  accefs 
to  your  facred  prefence,  and  that  you  would  not 
balance  this  one  man  with  all  thefe  things,  and  with 
the  affairs  of.the  Chriftian  world,  which  do  all-fufter, 
fo  far  as  they  have  relation  to  this  kingdom,  chiefly 
by  his  means.  For  we  proteft  to  your  majefty, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  that  until  this,  perfon  be 
removed  from  intermeddling  in  the  great  affairs 
of  ffate,  we  are  out  of  hope  of  any  good  fuccefs ; 
and  do  fear,  that  whatever  money  we  can  or  ffiall 
give,  will,  through  his  mifmanagement,  be  turned 
rather  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  this  your  king¬ 
dom,  than  otherwife;  as,  by  lamentable  experience, 
we  have  found  in  thofe  large  fupplies  we  have 
formerly  and  lately  given.  But  no  fooner  ffiall 
we  receive  redrefs  and  relief  in  this,  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  moft  inlupportable  grievance,  but  ; 
we  ffiall  forthwith  proceed  to  accompiifh  your  i 
majefly’s  own  defire  for  fupply ;  and  likewife,  with 
all  chearfulnefs,  app’y  ourfelves  to  the  perfecting 
of  divers  other  great  things,  fueh  as  we  think  no  j 
one  parliament  in  one  age  can  parallel,  tending  to  j 
the  liability,  wealth,  (Length,  and  honour  of  this  | 
your  kingdom,  and  the  fupport  of  your  friends 
and  allies  abroad  :  and  we  doubt  not  but  through  I 
God’s  bleffing,  as  you  are  the  belt,  fo  ffiall  you 
be  the  beft  beloved,  and  the  greateff  monarch 
that  ever  fat  on  the  royal  throne  of  this  famous 
kingdom.” 

The  commons  intended  to  have  prefented  this 
remonffrancc  to  the  king  ;  but  being  prevented 
from  carrying  their  defign  into  execution,  they 
caufed  it  to  be  difperfed  among  the  people,  in 
jollification  of  their  condud.  Charles  was  no 
ffranger  to  its  contents,  but  determined  not  to 
make  the  facrifice  requeffed  of  him.  Fie  thought 
that  the  great  guilt  of  Buckingham  conffffed  in 
being  his  friend  and  favourite.  All  the  other 
complaints  againff  him  he  confidered  as  mere  pre¬ 
tences.  A  few  months  before  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  people  ;  and  no  new  crime  had  fince  been  pre-  | 
tended  to  be  difeovered.  After  the  moll  diligent 
enquiry,  prompted  by  the  greateff  malice,  the 
fmalleff  appearance  of  guilt  could  not  be  fixed 
upon  him.  What  idea,  h,e  afked,  muff:  all  man¬ 
kind  entertain  of  his  honour,  lliould  he  lacrifice 
his  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary  conftderations  ? 
What  farther  authority  would  he  entertain  in  this 
nation,  were  he  capable,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  to  give,  in  fo  fignal  an  inftance,  fuch 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  and  difeourage- 
ment  to  his  friends  ?  Indeed,  the  whole  charge 
againff  Buckingham  was  fo  general,  that  it  might 
have  been  thrown  out  againff  a  virtuous  as  well  as 
a  wicked  mimfter.  It  was  equally  abfurd  in  them 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  ad  of  the  two  members  for 
the  Univerffty  of  Cambridge,  was  the  ad:  of  the 
Univeifny  itfelf  ;  nor  did  the  reprefentatives  of 
that  body,  by  agreeing  or  not  agreeing  to  the 
charge  againff  the  duke,  make  it  more  or  lefs 
binding  upon  the  Univerffty  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  fame  charge.  The  raiffng-  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  without  confent  of  par-  ; 
liament,  was  indeed  a  ffrong  ar.d  an  alarming  cir- 
cumffance,  and  laid,  as  it  were,  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  liberty.  An  Englilh  houfe  of  commons 
could  not,  therefore,  be  too  loud  upon  this  head  ; 
they  acted  as  true  patriots,  when,  while  fuch  an 
aibitrary  meafure  was  purfuing,  they  made  the  poft 
of. honour  the  place  ot  danger,  and  poured  out  the 
vials  of  public  indignation  againff  any  miniffer, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  who  lliould  dare  to  ferve  a  ^ 
prince  that  avowed  fuch  dangerous  principles.  | 
By  way  of  anfwer,  the  government  alfo  difperfed  a  I 
declaration,  (hewing  the  realons  which  induced  the  j; 
king  to  diflblve  the  two  laff  parliaments ;  but  it  is  i 
one  ol  the  wcakeft  pieces  ever  publifned  by  any  j 
vmniftry.  It  contains  nothing  in  reply  to  thofe 
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ffrong  fads  and  principles  which  had  been  urged 
:  by  the  commons  in  their  rcmonffrances ;  it  con- 
:  filled  of  particulars  which  no  body  pretended  to 
deny,  namely,  That  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his 
parliament,  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
houfe  ot  Auftria;  that  this  war  had  been  attended 
with  great  expence;  that  he  had  called  the  two 
laff  parliaments  for  furnifhing  him  with  fupplies 
for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  that  he  had  prefled  them 
again  and  again  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  being 
always  difappointed  in  his  expeditions,  he  had 
diffolved  them.  Thefe  were  fads  never  difputed  ; 
nor  did  the  moft  violent  oppofers  of  the  court 
ever  deny,  that  the  occafions  for  [Lengthening 
the  hands  of  his  majefty  were  great  and  urgent. 
But  the  true  qudfions  were,  whether  the  foreign 
war  w'as  of  fo  much  importance,  as  to  interpofe 
between  them  and  every  thing  that  ought  to  be 
dear  to  a  free  people  ?  Whether  they  ought  to 
fupport  a  prince,  who  threw  his  favourite  into 
one  fcale,  as  a  counte'rpoife  againff  his  parliament 
in  the  otper?  Whether  rhis  favourite,  (ole  and 
fupreme  as  he  was,  might  nor,  when  poffelfed  of 
money  granted  by  the  parliament,  make  ufe  of  it 
to  rivet  thofe  chains  he  was  then  forging,  and  to 
effabliffi  the  principles  his  mailer  had  avowed? 
Charles,  in  all  his  papers  and  declarations,  gave 
no  conftitutional  fatisfadion  as  to  any  one  of  thofe 
doubts,  and  this  fflence  admitted  of  the  world  con- 
ftrudion. 

Had  Charles  immediately  made  peace  with 
Spain,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  the  neceflary 
refources  to  have  fupporDed  the  expences  of  his 
government.  But,  bdides  the  treaties  and  engage¬ 
ments  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Holland 
and  Denmark,  the  king’s  thoughts  were  at  this 
time  entirely  averfe  to  pacific  counfeis.  He  was 
determined  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  feed  it 
by  opening  the  lluices  of  prerogative.  He  was 
always  perfuaded  that  he  had  much  lefs  to  fear 
from  the  papiffs  than  the  puritans;  and  to  take 
away  the  great  objedion  which  the  latter  urged 
for  exclaiming  againff  the  violent  part  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  againff 
preaching  or  difputing  either  for  or  againff  the 
religious  tenets  of  Arminius.  it  was  long  before 
Buckingham  could  gain  this  point;  and  perhaps 
no  prince  ever  committed  more  folly  than  James 
and  Charles  did,  in  lo  long  luuporcing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Anti-Arminians,  conrrary  to  their 
own  private  opinions,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  almoft 
every  man  to  whom  they  nulled  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  meafures.  The  council  was  now 
entirely  engaged  in  forming  meafures  for  railing 
the  fupplies  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  war;  ami 
it  was  refolved  that  the  king  might  continue  to 
levy  all  thofe  duties  upon  goods  and  merchandize, 
called  by  the  feverai  names  of  culloms,  fubfidies, 
and  imports,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  been 
levied  during  the  lace  reign.  The  oilier  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  government  were  of  the  fame  kind, 
it  was  well  known  that  nothing  could  be  more 
difagreeable  to  the  people  of  England,  than  the 
lealt  attempt  to  favour  popery;  yet  the  king 
granted  a  commiffion  to  the  archbilhop  of  York, 
bir  John  Saville,  and  others,  “  To  treat  and  make 
com  pofit  ions  with  the  laid  reculants  for -ail  for¬ 
feitures  in  not  going  to  church,  under  fuch  condi¬ 
tions  and  immunities  as  they  fhall  fee  meet  and 
convenient,  according  to  fuch  inftrudions  as  his 
majefty  hath  or  Iha'li  give  for  that  purpofe;  his 
majefty  rather  defiring  their  convcrfion  than  de- 
ILucftion.”  The  king  imagined,  that  he  could  not 
effect  a  more  popular  -ad ion,  than  to  increafe  the 
{Length  ot  the  royal  navy ;  and  in  the  commillion 
for  compounding  with  the  recufants,  he  had  af- 
figned  the  necefflty  of  guarding  the  northern 
, ports,  as  the  reafon  for  his  appropriating  the 
5  ^  com- 
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compofition-money  ro  himfelf,  Advantage  was 
alfo  taken  of  fome  precedents,  by  no  means  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  prefent  times,  for  charging  the  fea- 
ports  with  certain  fums  of  money  for  fitting  out 
fhips.  This  demand  fell  heavy  upon  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  ordered  to  fit  out  twenty  fhips. 
But  the  king  foon  perceived  that  this  meafurc 
would  be  attended  with  fome  difficulty.  Not 
only  the  capital,  but  the  deputy-lieutenants  and 
juftices  of  Dorfctfhire,  remonfi rated  firongly  againft 
this  impolicion,  w  hich  they  conceived  to  be  w  ithout 
precedent.  This  Efficiently  ffiewed  that  they  were 
little  converfant  in  Englifh  hifiory,  as  many  pre¬ 
cedents  occur  ;  though  they  were  in  themfelves 
either  tyrannical,  obfolete,  or  warranted  by  imme¬ 
diate  neceffity.  They  were,  however,  to  be  found  ; 
and  the  council,  confidering  them  as  Efficient  for 
their  purpofe,  rejected  all  petitions,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  city  of  London,  to  have  this 
impofition  abated.  They  aifo,  to  increafe  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  neceffity,  augmented  the  wages  of 
bailors  from  .fourteen  to  twenty  fhillings  a  month  ; 
and  publiffied  feveral  proclamations,  giving  them 
other  encouragements.  At  the  fame  time  rigo¬ 
rous  directions  were  iffiued  for  putting  all  the  fea- 
coafts,  and  the  principal  fortreffes  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  as  if  an  actual 
invafion  or  rebellion  had  already  taken  place. 
Nothing  was  feen  throughout  the  kingdom  but 
mufters  and  arrays  of  forces  ;  and  the  military 
law,  with  all  its  terrors,  was  fufpended  over  the 
heads  of  the  aftonifhed  people.  Charles  had  fcon 
occafion  for  all  thefe  precautions,  though  the  event 
was  not,  perhaps,  forcfecn.  He  had  paid  the 
king  of  Denmark  large  ffbfidics;  and  that  prince, 
by  his  encouragement,  having  for  fome  time  ailed 
as  the  patron  of  the  Germanic  liberty,  had  marched 
his  army  towards  the  Wefer,  where  he  took  Minden 
and  Hamchn ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  count 
Tilly,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Impe- 
rialifts,  he  retired  towards  Ferden,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Mansfeldt  with  twelve  thoufand  Englifh 
and  Dutch  forces,  While  he  remained  in  that 
fituation,  he  had  feveral  fkirmifhes  with  the  Impe- 
rialifts,  who  were  ordered  to  keep  him  fully  em¬ 
ployed,  till  the  Emperor  could  place  the  crown  of 
Hungary  on  the  head  of  his  eldeft  fon.  This 
coronation  exafperated  the  famous  Bethlem  Gabor, 
a  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  who  afpired  to  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  and  propofed  to  enter  into  the 
league  formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  His 
offer  was  accepted  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
fhould  invade  Hungary,  and  be  joined  by  the 
troops  under  count  Mansfeldt,  as  foon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Silefia.  Bur,  before  this  could  be  effected, 
the  Emperor  had  affembled  one  army  on  the 
Wefer,  another  under  the  famous  Wallenftein  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silefia,  and  a  third  under  count 
Tilly  in  Lower  Saxony.  This  obliged  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  divide  his  army;  which,  by  the 
junction  of  Mansfeldt  and  the  German  princes, 
was  now  increafed  to  fixty  thoufand  men,  into 
three  bodies.  The  firft,  commanded  by  duke 
Chriftian  of  Brunfwick,  was  to  aCt  upon  the 
Wefer:  the  fecond,  by  Mansfeldt,  was  to  oppofe 
Wallenftein,  and,  if  poffible,  force  a  paffage  into 
Silefia;  and  the  third,  commanded  by  the  king 
of  Denmark  in  perfon,  was  to  aCt  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  (pace  between  the  other  two.  The  aCtive 
count  Mansfeldt,  in  his  rout  to  Silefia,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  province  of  Magde- 
bourg,  before  Wallenftein  could  come  up  to  op¬ 
pofe  him ;  but  being  flopped  by  general  Altringer 
at  Deffau  upon  the  Elbe,  Wallenftein  had  time  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  place;  and  falling  upon 
his  army,  obliged  Mansfeldt  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  the  greater  part  of  his  infantry,  baggage, 
and  artillery,  into  the  marquifatc  of  Brandenburgh. 


Mansfeldt  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  prin¬ 
cipal  defign,  that  of  penetrating  into  Silefia,  and 
gaining  fome  marches  upon  Wallenftein.  He  Was 
fo  induffrious,  that  he  foon  recruited  his  army, 
which  now  confided  of  twenty-five  thoufand  merq 
and  advanced  at  their  head  to  join  Bethlem  Gabor. 
But  that  prince,  upon  the  firff  news  of  Mansfcldt’s 
defeat,  made  peace  with  the  Emperor.  This  be¬ 
haviour  fo  greatly  difgufted  Mansfeldt,  that  he 
refigned  the  command  of  his  troops  to  duke 
Ernefl  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  retired  to  Buda, 
when  he  fet  out  for  Venice,  but  died  on  his 
journey  in  an  obfeure  village  of  Dalmatia.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  brave  duke  Chriftian  of  Brunf¬ 
wick,  who  commanded  another  divifion  of  the 
confederate  army,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  and 
foon  after  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Mansfeldt’s 
Ecceffor.  The  lofs  of  thofe  three  great  generals 
was  irreparable  to  the  confederates,  whofe  hopes 
now  entirely  centered  in  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Tilly,  who  had  all  this  time  watched  the  motions 
of  that  prince,  had  now  retaken  Minden,  and  fomd 
other  places;  but  was  very  near  being  furpnzed 
in  his  camp  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  a  time 
when  he  thought  that  prince  was  at  thirty  leagues 
diftance.  But  Tilly,  after  making  a  mafterly  re¬ 
treat,  was  reinforced  by  fo  great  a  body  of  veterans, 
that  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  no  great 
opinion  of  his  own  new-raffed  troops,  would  in 
his  turn  have  gladly  declined  a  battle;  but  this 
was  impoffible.  The  contefl  was  very  bloody, 
but  ended  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  general ; 
and  the  king  w;as  obliged  to  retire,  with  the  lofs 
of  his  baggage  and  artillery,  towards  Holfteih. 
Three  thoufand  men  of  the  confederate  army  were 
[lain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  three  thoufand  taken 
prifoners. 

This  defeat  of  the  king  of  Denmark  redoubled 
the  endeavours  of  Charles  to  obtain  fupplies.  He 
had  fent  a  fquadron  of  fhips  to  lie  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  Jur- 
nifhing  themfelves  with  naval  fiores  from  that 
country.  But  this  not  only  exafperated  the  Ham- 
burghers,  whofe  commerce  was  thereby  greatly 
leffened,  but  the  attempt  itfelf  was  ineffectual,  be- 
caufe  the  enemy  was  fupplied  from  Lubec,  and  the 
paffage  of  the  Sound  was  left  open.  The  fquadron 
was  therefore  recalled,  at  the  interceffion  of  the 
Hamburgh  merchants.  The  public  did  not  fail 
to  make  their  own  reflections  upon  thefe  incon- 
fiftent  difpoficions  of  the  court  ;  for  either  the 
deftination  of  the  fquadron  had  been  improper, 
or  the  recalling  of  it  impolitic.  The  truth  is, 
the  objetff  of  Buckingham’s  refentment  was 
changed.  Befides  his  paffion  for  the  young  queen 
of  France,  and  his  refentment  at  the  refufal  of 
Lewis  to  receive  him  as  ambaffador,  he  had  the 
greateft  reafons  to  watch  the  conduCt  of  cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  proteftants  of  France  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  peace,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  king 
of  England.  By  concluding  this  treaty,  Charles 
committed  a  great  political  error.  He  gave  peace 
to  France,  hoping  that  France  would  then  join 
him  againft  the  Spaniards;  but  he  was  deceived. 
Inftead  of  fulfilling  their  promifes,  they  made  ufe 
of  this  tranquillity  as  an  argument  for  extorting 
advantageous  terms  from  Spain.  Richelieu,  the 
better  to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  allies 
during  this  negotiation,  had  procured  the  prince 
of  Piedmont  to  be  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  French  armies  in  foreign  parts:  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  in  every  province  of  France ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  ftorm,  which  had  been 
fo  long  gathering,  would  foon  burlt  upon  the 
houfe  cf  Auftria.  But  no  fuch  thing  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  for,  in  a  few  days,  it  was  publicly 
known,  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain.  This  perfidious  conduct  railed 
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Richelieu  many  enemies,  particularly  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the 
king.  The  former  was  now  left  expofed  to  the 

vengeance  of  the  Spaniards;  and  the  latter,  for 
reafons  foreign  to  this  hiftory,  was  more  exafpe- 
rated  againft  the  minitter  than  ever.  But  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  fortune  rofe  fuperior  to  all  difficulties.  Fear¬ 
ful  of  a  correfpondence  between  England  and  the 
duke  de  Vendome,  governor  of  Brittany,  which 
lay  fo  convenient  for  a  defeent  from  England,  he 
prevailed  upon  Lewis  to  undertake  a  journey  into 
that  province,  where  he  caufed  the  duke  of  Ven¬ 
dome  to  be  arrefted.  But  the  mod  adive  agent 
againft  Richelieu  was  the  abbot  of  Scaglia,  am- 
balfador  in  England  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a 
reftlefs,  intriguing  minittcr,  who  hated  Richelieu, 
and  was  now  become  very  intimate  with  Bucking¬ 
ham.  This  produced  a  fecret  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  England,  the  court  of  Savoy,  and  the  duke 
of  Rohan,  head  of  the  French  Hugonots,  who  j 
were  now  convinced  that  all  the  great  preparations 
in  France  were  intended  againft  Rochelle,  the 
principal  place  in  their  polTcffion.  It^  was  eafy 
for  the  abbot  of  Scaglia,  by  the  alliftance  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  duke  of  Soubife,  who  ma¬ 
naged  the  affairs  of  the  French  Flugonots  in 
England,  to  infpire  Charles  with  a  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  duplicity  of  the  French  court;  and 
to  perfuade  him,  that  having  now  loft  all  hopes 
of  prevailing  upon  Lewis  to  join  in  the  alliance 
a  era  in  ft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he  ought  to  revive 
the  antient  policy  of  England,  in  preventing  the 
total  ruin  of  the  Flugonots.  The  abbot  gave  him 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  his  mafter’s  friendfhip 
and  alliftance ;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined 
to  fupport  the  proteftants  of  France.  But  how  to 
effect  this  was  the  point.  Supplies  were  wanting 
to  pay  both  the  fleet  and  the  army;  and  the 
neceffities  of  Charles  increafed,  as  his  extenflve 
engagements  were  augmented.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  a  general  loan,  in 
which  every  man  was  to  be  affeffied  according  to 
the  rolls  of  the  laft  fubfldy.  But  this  expedient 
anfwered  not  the  intentions  of  the  miniftcr  :  the 
people  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  the  loan,  and  the 
whole  country  became  a  feene  of  confufion. 
Among  other  articles  of  fecret  inflruaion,  the 
commiffioners  appointed  to  levy  thefe  loans  were 
enjoined,  “  If  any  man  (hall  refufe  to  lend,  and 
(hall  make  delays  or  excufes,  and  perfift  in  his 
obflinacy,  that  they  examine  him  upon  oath,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  been  dealt  with  to  deny  or  refufe  to 
lend,  or  make  any  excufe  for  not  lending?  Who 
has  dealt  with  him,  and  what  fpecches  or  perfua- 
fions  were  ufed  for  that  purpofe?  And  that  they 
alfo  charge  every  fuch  perfon  in  his  majefty’s 
name,  upon  his  allegiance,  not  to  difclofe  to  any 
one  what  his  anfwer  was.”  It  is  aftoniffiing  that 
the  king  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  fuffer  fo 
impracticable  an  attempt  to  be  made  by  his  officers. 
A  very  little  reflection  would  have  been  abundantly 
Efficient  to  have  convinced  him,  that  the  fecrecy 
he  enjoined  was  impoilible ;  and  that  fo  violent 
an  inquifitorial  power  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
the  indignation  of  his  fubjedts.  1  he  principal 
leaders  in  the  late  pailiament,  and  others  who  had 
adopted  their  fentiments,  refufed  ro  fubmit  to  an 
impofition  not  agreed  to  by  the  legiflature.  Moft 
of  them  were  thrown  into  prifon ;  the  gaols  were 
filled  with  illuftrious  offenders.  All  who  peti¬ 
tioned  the  clemency  of  the  king  were  releafed; 
but  five  gentlemen,  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John 
Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  Heveningham, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Hampden,  not  only  refufed  to 
folicic  the  clemency  of  his  majefty,  but  boldly  de¬ 
manded  their  releafement,  not  as  a  favour  from 
the  court,  but  as  a  right  derived  from  the  laws 
of  their  country.  The  queflion  was  at  laft  fo- 


lemnly  argued  in  the  court  of  King’s-bench,  when 
it  appeared,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  per- 
fonal  liberty  of  the  fubjecl  had  been  fecured  againft 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  by  fix  feveral 
aefts  of  parliament,  befides  an  article  of  the  Great 
Charter  itfelf,  the  moft  facrcd  foundation  of  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  England.  The  judges, 
however,  thought  proper  to  remand  the  gentlemen 
to  their  prifons ;  though  they  refufed  to  enter  a 
general  judgment,  that  no  bail  could  be  granted 
upon  a  commitment  of  the  king  or  council. 
But  liberty  lofes  not  her  nature  by  confinement ; 
her  voice  was  heard  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom. 

Imprifonment  was  not  the  only  engine  em¬ 
ployed  by  government  to  force  the  people  to 
fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  court  :  re¬ 
courfe  was  alfo  had  to  religious  prejudices  ;  the 
duty  of  unlimited  obedience  was  preached  from 
the  pulpit.  Mamvaring,  one  of  his  majefty’s 
chaplains,  diftinguiffied  nimfelf  on  this  occafion. 
Among  other  curious  paffages  in  his  elaborate 
difeourfes,  the  following  arc  remarkable  :  “  That 

the  king  is  not  bound  to  obferve  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  concerning  the  fubjedts  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties;  but  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in 
impofing  loans  and  taxes,  without  the  common 
confent  of  parliament,  is  fuffieient  to  oblige  the 
confcicncc  of  the  fubjeeff,  under  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  That  thofe  who  refufed  to  pay  this 
loan,  offended  againft  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
king’s  fupreme  authority,  and  became  guilty  of 
impiety,  difioyalty,  and  rebellion.  That  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament  is  not  neceffary  for  the  railing 
of  aids  and  fubfidies;  and  that  the  fiow  proceed¬ 
ings  of  fuch  numerous  affemblies  are  not  fitted  for 
the  fupply  of  the  ftate’s  urgent  neceffities,  but 
would  rather  occafion  many  impediments  to  the 
juft  defigns  of  princes.”  Sibthorpe  was  another 
divine  that  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  fame  ftavifh  tenets.  Abbot,  arch- 
biffiop  of  Canterbury,  refufed  to  licenfe  thefe 
fermons.  This  was  confidered  as  fo  heinous  an 
offence,  that  the  prelate  was  fufpended  from  the 
exercife  of  his  office,  and  confined  to  one  of  his 
country-feats.  This  fequeftration  and  confinement 
of  the  firfi;  peer  and  prelate  of  England,  were 
alarming  monuments  of  Buckingham’s  power  over 
the  mind  of  his  matter.  The  archbiffiop  had  al¬ 
ways  adlcd  with  the  greateft  moderation,  and  was 
confidered  by  the  public  as  a  fincere  friend  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country ;  but  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  offer  iricenfe  to  the  favourite  minitter, 
and  this  marked  him  out  as  an  object  of  difgrace. 
Even  indifference  in  the  fcrvice  of  defpotic  pur- 
pofes,  was  now  confidered  as  criminal  by  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Sir  Randal  Carew  was  removed  from 
his  poll  of  lord  chief  jufticc  of  the  King’s-bench, 
for  his  coldnefs  in  promoting  the  loan ;  and  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  late  lord-keeper,  whofe  great  abilities 
had  rendered  him  a  favourite  of  the  people,  was 
not  fullered  to  enjoy  the  retirement  he  had  chofen. 
He  was  confidered  as  an  encourager  of  the  puri¬ 
tans  ;  for  every  perfon  who  favoured  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  whatever  his  religious  tenets  might  be, 
was  branded  with  that  epithet,  and  was  confidered 
by  the  minitter  as  an  enemy  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

While  the  people  were  thus  har-  .  ^  , 

raffed  with  perfections  with  regard  *  ‘  1 

to  the  loan,  vigorous  preparations  were  making 
for  covering  the  leas  with  armaments.  The  duke 
of  Soubife,  who  was  then  in  England,  received  a 
commilfion  from  Charles  for  employing  the  fhips 
fitted  out  by  the  Hugonots  in  his  fervice;  and  tor 
cruifing  on  the  Spaniards.  This  occafioned  great 
confufion  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Engliffi  admiralty, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  diftinguifti  between  the 
-  .  4  prizes 
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prizes  made  by  the.  Englifh,  and  thofe  taken  by 
the  French  proteftants.  The  French  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition  to  fuppoit  a  war  againft  Eng¬ 
land;  but  all  the  catholics  in  the  kingdom  were 
united,  and  defirous  of  exerting  all  their  power 
agamll  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  the  high 
exertion  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  imprifonment 
of  home  ot  the  worthieft  men  in  England,  rendered 
the  lincereft  intentions  of  Charles  ddf  ruffed:  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  a  nation  di¬ 
vided  within  itfelf.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  fail, 
having  on  board  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men’ 
were  fitted  out  for  the  invafion  of  France;  and  both 
intrufted  to  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  though  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  both  with 
the  land  and  lea  fervicc.  When  the  fleet  appeared 
before  Rochelle,  rhe  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  for  the  court  of 
France,  and  the  other  for  the  Englifh.  The  former 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  if  the 
Englifh  were  admitted  into  the  town,  they  would, 
by  their  great  fuperiority  at  fea,  feize  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  keep  pofieffion  of  the  place,  in  defiance 
of  the  whole  power  of  France.  The  latter,  which 
was  headed  by  the  mother  and  After  of  the  dukes  of 
Rohan  and  Soubife,  oppofed  thefc  affertions ;  de¬ 
claring  that  the  icnglifh  were  their  friends,  and  were 
come  to  fupport  their  religious  privileges.  The 
I  jench  pa i ty,  however,  prevailed,  and  it  was  de- 
termined  not  to  admit  the  Englifh.  Buckingham, 
who  viaa  lurprized  that  the  gates  were  not  opened, 
lent  Soubile  and  Sir  William  Beecher  afliore,  but 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  they  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  gates.  I  he  council  wras  immediately 
alfembled,  and  Soubile  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  peiluade  them  ol  the  friendly  intentions  of  the 
Englifh  monarch,  and  that  he  had  fitted  this  larre 
and  expenlive  armament  purely  lor  their  lervice. 
The  council,  however,  thought  proper  to  decline 
their  pi  offered  a  ffi  fiance,  under  pretence  that  they 
could  not  determine  on  an  affair  of  fuch  importance 
Without  confuting  the  whole  body  of  the  Hugonots 
Exafpeiated  at  this  refulal,  Buckingham  determined 
to  make  a  defeent  on  the  ifland  of  Rhe.  It  had 
before  been  agreed  between  Soubife  and  Bucking¬ 
ham  that  the  Englifh  fhould  land  on  Oleron,  a 
fertile,  and  then  defencelefs  ifland,  where  refrefh- 
ments  of  every  kind  might  eafily  be  procured,  and 
the  troops  in  no  danger  of  any  attack  from  the 
enemy.  But  the  Englifh  general  thought  proper 
to  alter  this  plan  of  operations,  and  flood  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  idand  of  Rhe,  then  well  garrifoned 
and  fortified.  Had  the  military  abilities  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  been  equal  to  his  perfonal  courage,  he 
might  have  acquired  immortal  honour  both  to  hirn- 
ie  f  and  his  country,  Thoyras,  the  French  general, 
who  commanded  in  the  idand,  no  fooner  perceived 
the  Englifh  were  preparing  to  land,  than  he  drew 
out  his  forces  to  oppofe  them;  but  imagining  the 
luff  debarkation  was  only  a  feint  to  draw  his  atten- 

i'°n i -T/l  t^laC  c]Uartcr>  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Englifh  army  was  landed  at  another,  he  thought  it 
imprudent  to  attack  them,  till  they  were  followed 
^  ;  g-eaiei  numbers.  lhoyras  now  perceived  his 
mi i.ake,  and  marched  immediately  to  give  them 
/at.ClC;  duc  c.^e  Englifh  volunteers  jumping  afhore, 
and  performing  wonders  in  their  own  perfons,  fo 
animated  the  foldiers,  that  they  preffed  forward 
'Vlt  l  ^e  utmoft  intrepidity,  and  put  the  enemy  to 


n;  ;  ,  .  u,,u  uui  UIC  U1C1I1V  tO 

it'ght,  though  far  fuperior  in  numbers.  Soubife, 
who  was  an  excellent  foldicr,  advifed  Buckingham 
to  purfuc  his  v, (Story,  and  immediately  attack  the 
[a‘llf°1t]  r.  Mai  tins.  Had  this  prudent  advice 
•  een  .o. lowed,  there  is  the  greatefi  rcafon  to  think 
tnar  the  attempt  would  have  fucceeded;  but  Buck¬ 
ingham  pretended  chat  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
maich  his  troops  againft  that  fortrefs,  till  intelligence 


could  he  procured  of  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy 
By  this  dilatory  method  of  proceeding  five  days 
were  loft  to  the  Englifh,  and  that  lofs  was  irre¬ 
trievable.  He  alfo  negle&ed  to  take  fort  Prie 
which  was  then  but  meanly  garrifoned,  and  being 
lituated  on  the  fhore,  would  have  afforded  an  ex¬ 
cellent  retiear,  in  cafe  of  accident,  to  the  Enolilh 
On  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  he  opened  his 
trenches  before  St.  Martin’s,  and  was  To  confident 
of  luccefs,  that  he  aftured  the  king  by  exprcls  he 
would  be  mafter  of  the  caftle  in  eight  days  time. 
This  occafioned  a  ridiculous  proclamation  to  be 
publifhed  in  England,  for  encouraging  people  to 
tranfpjrt  thcmfelves  and  their  families  to  the  ifland 
of  Rhe.  But  Buckingham  was  not  born  to  ihme 
in  a  camp.  Though  determined  to  ftarve  the  gar- 
rifon  into  a  furrender,  he  took  fo  little  care  to  guard 
the  teas,  that  the  French  found  means  to  tbiow 
ammunition  and  provifions  into  the  place  It  was 
now  perceived  that  the  taking  the  caftle  would  not 
be  io  eafy  a  talk  as  imagined  ;  he  endeavoured  the  re- 
fore  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  fort  Prie ;  but  the 
garrifon  had  been  reinforced,  and  the  attempt  mif- 
carried.  I  he  French  had  now  in  the  ifiand  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  marfhal  Schomberg 
fuperior  ,n  numbers  to  that  of  the  Englifh;  and 
Buckingham  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  liege  by 
one  defp  crate  attempt.  He  had  been  infbimed  by 
fome  French  defcrtcrs,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
eight  hundred  foldiers  in  the  caftle,  and  that  the 
curtain  towards  the  fea  was  but  poorlv  fortified. 
It  was  therefore  refolved  to  form  the  curtain,  with¬ 


out  attempting  to  make  any  breach  m  t  ; 


wall. 


The  army  was  accordingly  divided  into  two  bodies' 
one  of  which  was  to  attack  the  caftle  on  the  land 
fide,,  and  the  other  on  the  fea.  The  latter  was  the 
principal  attack  ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  mount  the 
curtain  with  their  leafing  ladders.  But  the  mea- 
fures  were  fo  improperly  taken,  that  there  were 
no  hopes  ot  luccefs.  I  he  French  immediately  per- 
ceived  their  intention,  and  differed  them  to  advance 
to  the  foot  of  the  curtain,  where  the  Englifh  foon 
pcrccvcd  their  ladders  were  too  fiiort  for  fcal.ng 
[he  wall.  1  hey  behaved,  however,  in  both  attacks 
with  amazing  intrepidity,  but  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  men  killed, 
and  fifty  taken  prifoners.  The  French  were,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced,  by  this  fpecitnen  of  Britifh  valour, 
tiiat  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attack  them  in  the 
open  field.  Schomberg  did  not  chufe  to  prefs 
clofely  fo  brave  an  enemy.  After  this  m, [carriage 
it  was  fufficiently  evident  that  any  farther  attack 
upon  the  cafi  lc  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence; 
and  Buckingham  accordingly  began  his  march  in 

excellent  order  towards  his  fhips,  intending  to  pafs 

through  a  hollow  way,  the  only  paffage  by  which 
he  could  retreat,  r  he  French  army  under  marfhal 
Schomberg  followed  him  at  a  diftance.  Bucking- 
ham  percaved  it  and  offered  the  marfhal  battfc, 
which  he  declined,  and  the  EnT 
their  march  towards  the  hollow  w°a 


*  - 
i 

■  » 


the  Englifh  continued 
-  -  hollow  way,  their  rear, 

by  fome  ffrange  neglcdf,  confifting  only  of  the  in- 
figruficant  guard  of  eighty  horfe.  When  rhe  Englifh 
had  advanced  a  confiderable  diftance  in  the  hollow 
way,  they  we-re  attacked  by  the-  French  cavalry, 
who  forced  the  Englifh  rear- guard  to  break  the 
Km.cs  of  their  own  men  j  and  there  being  no  room 
to,  the  foremoft  battalions  to  form,  a  general  rout 
tnfued.  But  they  had  no  fooner  paffed  the  hollow 
way,  than  they  faced  about,  and  once  more  offered 

TaH^aobatrf’  nocwithftanding  the  great  lofs 
1  cy  had. luftained-  Schomberg  was  too  prudent  to 

venture  a  general  engagement ;  fie  retired  with  his 

army,  and  Buckingham  embarked  his  forces,  after 
loling  near  two-thirds  of  his  army.  Thus  ended 

.  I"1  e*l«dmon  which  totally  accredited  Buckingham, 

j  both  as  an  admiral  and  a  foldicr,  he  acquired  no 

praifip 
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praife  but  that  vulgar  one  of  courage  and  perfonal  ! 
bravery.  If  he  was  unpopular  before,  he  was  now  | 
detefted  by  the  people;  the  enemy  triumphed  in  the  1 
narrow  Teas,  and  infulted  the  Englifh  in  their  own 
harbours.  The  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Englifh,  were  now  in  the  moft 
dreadful  fituation.  They  were  threatened  with  an 
immediate  liege  from  their  enraged  matter,  and  had 
expended  great  part  of  their  provittons  in  fubtttting 
Buckingham’s  forces  on  the  ifland  of  Rhe.  The 
deputies  from  that  city  were  loud  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  ;  but  fo  greatly  was  Charles  infatuated  with 
Buckingham,  that  all  their  inttances,  joined  with  the 
general  voice  of  his  people,  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  cenfure  his  conduct.  Something,  however, 
mutt  be  done  to  filence  the  clamours  of  the  people. 
They  believed  their  liberties  had  been  ravittied 
from  them,  and  illegal  taxes  extorted.  They  faw  I 
their  commerce  daily  declining,  and  the  military  | 
honours,  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  ancettors, 
lhamefully  ttained,  by  two  ill-concerted  and  unfuc- 
cefsful  expeditions.  They  dreaded  the  calamities 
of  a  war  carried  on  againft  two  of  the  moft  powerful 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  feared  for  their  domeftic 
fafety,  from  the  general  clamour  excited  in  every 
part  of  the  nation.  Thefe  evils  were  foleiy  aferibed 
to  the  obftinacy  of  the  king,  in  adhering  to  the 
counfels  of  Buckingham,  whofe  abilities  were  far 
from  deferving  fuch  implicit  confidence.  The  only 
expedient  that  ottered  to  relieve  the  government 
from  this  emba Trading  fituation,  was  that  of  calling 
a  parliament.  It  was  expended  that  the  mifearriage 
of  the  attempt  upon  Rhe  would  be  feverely  cen-  j 
fined,  and  the  duke’s  conduct  made  the  fubjedl  of  J 
the  clolett  ferutiny.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  therefore 
advifed  his  majefty,  that  Buckingham  lhould  make 
a  motion  in  the  council  for  aflembling  the  parlia¬ 
ment;  hoping  that,  by  his  appearing  to  favour  a 
meafure  fo  highly  agreeable  to  the  people,  his 
former  faults  would  be  forgotten. 

_  o  On  the  feventeenth  of  March,  the 
A.D.  1 020.  pariiamenI;  was  opened  by  a  fpeech 

from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  very  pathetically 
enumerated  the  necettities  of  the  government,  and 
required  the  attiftance  of  his  parliament ;  but  con¬ 
cluded  with  fairly  telling  the  commons,  “  that  if 
they  did  not  do  their  duty,  in  contributing  to  the 
necettities  of  the  ftate,  he  mutt,  in  difeharge  of 
his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means  which  God 
had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  which 
the  follies  of  a  few  particular  men  may  otherwife  j 
endanger.  Take  not  this  as  a  threatening,  added  he,  j 
for  I  fcorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals;  but  as  || 
an  admonition  from  him,  who,  by  nature  and  duty,  j 
has  moft  care  of  your  prefervation  and  profperiry.’' 
Having  finifhed  his  fpeech,  the  lord-keeper,  by 
the  king’s  command,  laid  before  the  houfe  the  Rate 
of  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  the  king  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  power  of  the  houle  of  Auftria,  and  to  inter- 
pofe  between  the  French  king  and  his  proieftant 
fubjedls.  Heobferved,  that  the  powers  which  tifed 
to  balance  the  alarming  great nefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Auttria,  were  now  otherwife  employed  ;  the 
Turk  in  an  Afiatic  war,  and  the  Swede  in  a  war 
with  Poland,  fermented  by  Spain;  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  already  ftripped  of  great  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  houfe  of  Auttria  on  the  point  of 
being  matters  of  all  the  fea-coalls  between  Dant- 
zick  and  Embden  :  that  they  were  arming  all  the 
flops  they  can  procure  in  the  Baltic  Teas,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  engage  the  Hanfe  Towns  in  their 
quarrel,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Englifh  ol  the  Falk¬ 
land  trade,  and  make  thcmfelves  matters  of  the  lea,  | 
without  linking  a  blow  :  that  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  were  preparing  in  conjunction  to  ruin 
our  filhery,  and  to  render  it  dangerous  for  our 
merchant  fhips  to  pafs  from  one  part  of  the  king¬ 


dom  to  another;  that  a  large  armament  was  fitting 
out  at  Lifbon,  in  order,  as  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  fear,  to  make  a  defeent  either  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Ireland.  He  then  ttrongly  recommended 
unity,  as  the  only  means  of  difappointing  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  enemy,  and  prefled  them  in  the  moft 
earned  manner  to  afiitt  the  government,  as  the  moft 
conftitutional  method  of  impofing  the  neceflary 
taxes.  “  This  way  of  parliamentary  fupplies,  added 
he,  as  his  majetty  told  you,  he  hath  chofen,  not  as 
the  only  way,  but  as  the  fitted  ;  not  becaufe  he  is 
dettitute  of  others,  but  becaufe  it  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  goodnefs  of  his  moft  gracious  difpofition,  and 
to  the  defire  and  weal  of  his  people.  If  this  be 
deferred,  necettity  and  the  fword  of  the  enemy 
make  way  to  others.  Remember  his  majefly’s  ad¬ 
monition,  I  fay  remember  it.”  Notwithfianding  the 
members  of  this  parliament  were  men  of  the  Tame 
independent  fpirit  with  their  predeceffors,.  and  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  large  eftates,  that  it  was  computed 
their  riches  furpatted  three  times  that  of  the  houfe 
of  peers ;  though  they  were  all  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  many  of  them  had  fuffered  by 
the  violent  meafures  of  the  government;  yet  they  en¬ 
tered  upon  bufinefs  with  great  temper  and  decorum. 
They  feared  that  the  king,  difgutted  with  popular 
aflemblies,  wanted  only  a  fair  pretence,  offered  by 
any  incident  or  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  to  govern  alone  with  a  defpotic  power  ;  and 
fhould  that  ever  happen,  no  remedy  could  be  hoped 
for,  but  from  jnfurre&ion  and  civil  war,  of  which 
the  event  would  be  extremely  uncertain,  and  mutt, 
at  all  events,  prove  infinitely  diftrefiing  to  the  whole 
nation.  Decency  of  conduct  was  therefore  abfQ- 
lutely  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
formation  in  the  government,  and  to  pafs  fome 
laws  which  might  fecure  the  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  At  the  fame 
time  they  did  not  propofe  to  fuffer  calmly  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  had  lately 
groaned.  They  knew  that  the  conftitution  of  their 
country  was  at  flake,  and  that  every  effort  muff 
be  exerted  in  its  defence.  The  cry  of  liberty  was 
therefore  ecchoed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  it 
had  anciently  been  in  the  Roman  fenate.  “  We 
are  called  here  by  his  majetty,  faid  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  to  give  him  faithful  counfel,  fuch  as  may 
conduce  to  his  honour  and  dignity,  and  we  ought 
to  do  it  without  flattery.  We  are  fent  here  by  the 
people  to  deliver  them  from  their  grievances,  and 
we  ought  to  do  it  without  fear.  Not  to  be  dif- 
pofed  to  part  with  life  and  fortune,  when  the  in- 
tcrefl  of  our  king  and  country  require  the  facrifice, 
were  not  to  be  good  fubjedts;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  fuffer  our  property  to  be  taken  from  us, 
inconliftently  with  liberty,  our  inclination,  and  the 
laws  of  our  country,  this  were  to  be  fiaves.  While 
we  oppofe  fuch  encroachments,  we  tread  only  in 
the  fteps  of  our  great  ancettors,  who  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  public  to  their  private  intereft,  nay,  even 
to  their  very  lives.  It  will  be  the  higheft  injury  to 
ourfelves,  to  our  pofterity,  to  our  conlciences,  if  we 
forego  this  claim  and  pretenfion.”  “  I  can  live,  faid 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  though  another,  who  has  no 
right,  be  joined. with  me;  nay,  lean  live,  though 
burthened  with  impofirions,  beyond  what  at  pre- 
fent  I  labour  under:  but  to  have  my  liberty,  which 
is  the  foul  of  my  life,  ravittied  from  me;  to  have 
my  perfon  pent  up  in  a  gaol,  without  relief  from 
law,  and  to  be  fo  adjudged, — O  !  improvident  an- 
ceftors!  O!  unwife  forefathers  I  to  be  fo  careful  in 
providing  for  the  quiet  poffeflipn  of  our  lands,  and 
the  liberties  of  parliament ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  neglcdt  our  perfonal  liberty,  and  fuffer  us  to  lie 
in  prifon  during  pleasure,  without  redrefs  or  re¬ 
medy  1  If  this  be  law,  why  do  wc  talk  of  liberties  ? 
Why  trouble  ourfelves  with  difputes  about  a  con- 
fiitution,  franchifes,  property  of  goods,  and  the 
5  M  like  ? 
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like?  What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
liberty  of  his  perfon  ?”  “  The  Erne  evil,  added  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  affeds  the  king  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  fame  remedy  muft  heal  it.  We  are  to 
defend — what? — any  newobjed? — no — our  ancient, 
our  legitimate,  our  vital  liberties ;  we  muft  con¬ 
firm  the  laws  eftablifhed  by  our  anceftors ;  we  muft 
put  fuch  a  feal  to  them  as  no  licentious  fpirit  fhall 
dare  to  break.”  The  whole  houfe  agreed  in  thefe 
noble  and  generous  fentiments ;  even  the  court 
party  themfclves  did  not  pretend  to  offer  any  thing 
but  the  plea  of  neceffity  in  defence- of -the  late 
m'eafures  purfued  by  the  miniftry,  and  to  which  the 
king  had  been  reduced  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  two 
la  If  parliaments.  Nooppofition  was  therefore  made 
to  a  vote  againft  arbitrary  imprifonments  and  forced 
loans.  This  being  palled,  the  houfe  unanimcufly 
voted  the  king  five  fubfidies.  This  fupply,  though 
not  equal  to  his  wants,  fatisfied  his  majefty,  and 
even  the  tears  of  affection  ftarted  from  his  eyes, 
when  he  was  informed  of  this  conceflion  in  the 
commons.  Yet,  though  the  fupply  was  voted,  the 
bill  neceffary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law  was  not 
yet  paffed,  and  the  commons,  in  order  to  have  time 
fufficient  to  confider  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  model  of  fo 
important  a  ftatute,  before  any  draught  of  it  was 
laid  before  the  houfe.  Some  of  the  commons  were, 
indeed,  for  palling  thefubfidy  bill  w'ith  as  much  ex¬ 
pedition  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  would  admit, 
before  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom  were  taken 
into  confideration ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  others 
with  all  the  enthufiaftic  warmth  of  true  patriotic 
zeal.  Mr.  Crefwell,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  law, 
delivered  his  fentiments  in  a  very  mafferly  manner. 
“  Give  me  leave,  faid  he,  to  refemble  juftice  to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  tree  ;  for  fhe  is  fo  great  that  Ihe 
fhades  at  once  the  palace  of  the  prince,  the  houfe  of 
the  noble,  and  the  cottage  of  the  beggar.  If  there¬ 
fore  either  the  blaffs  of  indignation,  or  neceffity, 
the  irrefiftible  violator  of  laws,  hath  fo  bruifed  any 
part  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  that  either  our 
perfons,  goods,  or  polfefiions  have  not  the  fame 
fhelter  as  before,  let  us  not  for  that  reafon  negled 
the  root  of  this  lovely  plant ;  but  rather  ufe  every 
pofiible  endeavour  to  apply  to  it  frefh  and  fertile 
mould,  and  to  water  it  even  with  our  tears,  that 
thefe  bruifed  branches  may  be  recovered,  and  the 
whole  tree  once  more  profper  and  fiourifh. 

“  I  well  know  that  kings,  though  they  are  only 
men  before  the  Almighty,  are  gods  among  the 
people ;  and  therefore  to  my  gracious  and  dread 
fovereign,  whofe  virtues  are  ingenerate  both  in  his 
judgment  and  nature,  let  my  arm  be  cut  off,  nay, 
let  not  my  foul  furvive  the  day  that  I  fhall  dare  to 
lift  up  ir.y  hand  to  touch  thofe  forbidden  produc¬ 
tions,  thofe  flow’ers  of  his  princely  crown  and  dia¬ 
dem.  But  yet,  in  our  Eden,  in  this  garden  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  there  are  flowers  of  the  fun 
which  are  too  glorious  to  be  touched  by  any  but 
the  hands  of  royal  majefiy;  fo  are  there  alfo  fome 
daffies  and  w holefome  herbs,  which  every  common 
hand  that  lives  and  labours  in  this  garden  may  pick 
and  gather  up,  may  take  comfort  and  repofe  in  them. 
Among  all  thefe,  this  eye  of  day,  this  lovely  liberty, 
is,  perhaps,  the  principal.  This  fhould  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  utmoff  care  ;  nor  fhould  any  confi¬ 
deration,  not  even  the  frowns  of  power,  prevail  up¬ 
on  us  to  abandon  its  culture.” 

The  fpeeches  of  thefe  patriots  prevailed  ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  form  of 
fome  ftatute,  which  having  obtained  the  force  of  a 
law,  might  form  a  fufficient  barrier  to  their  rights 
and  liberties,  fo  lately  violated.  Forced  loans,  be¬ 
nevolences,  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament, 
arbitrary  imprifonments,  billetting  foldiers  in  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  and  the  impofition  of  martial  law,  were 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  againft  thefe  an 


eternal  remedy  was  to  be  provided.  At  laft  the  f.i- 
mous  petition  of  right  was  drawn  up,  and  prefenred 
to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence,-  that  having  thus 
obtained  the  fandion  of  both  houfes,  it  might  have 
the  force  o.f  an  act  of  parliament,  as  foon  as  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  affent.  Charles  ufed  every  art  to 
divert  this  fatal  blow’  to  an  unlimited  prerogative. 
He  repeated  his  meffages  to  the  commons  ;  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  over  fome  by  promifes  of  favour, 
and  to  terrify  others  by  threats.  All  the  eloquence 
of  the  crown  lawyers  was  exhaufted  todeftroythe 
principles  upon  which  the  petition  was  founded  ; 
and,  as  the  laft  refource,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  lords,  informing  them,  that  he  could  not  give 
up  the  point  of  committing  offenders  to  prifon  in 
matters  of  ftate,  without  expreffing  the  caufes,  as 
that  method  muff;  be  often  attended  with  the  moft 
dangerous  confequenccs,  fuch  delinquents  being 
generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  judicature.  He  promifed,  however,  to  be  very 
tender  of  his  people’s  privileges,  and  to  commit 
none  for  the  future  for  refufing  to  lend  money,  and 
that  the  caufes  of  all  commitments  fhould  be  ex- 
prefied,  as  foon  as  it  could  be  done  with  fafety. 
This  letter,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  court 
party  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  had  great  cffcd  on  their 
proceedings;  and  fix  weeks  were  fpent  in  hearing 
the  pleadings  of  the  king’s  council  againft,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  commons  for,  the  petition  of 
right.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  dependence 
of  this  petition,  the  court  parry  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  difconcert  the  commons  in  their 
proceedings ;  and,  in  a  conference  between  the  two 
houfes,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  w  ho  was  fin- 
cerely  defirous  of  effeding  an  union  between  the 
king  and  the  commons,  propofed,  for  the  fake  of 
peace,  to  throw  the  fubftance  of  the  petition  into 
the  form  of  propofitions,  to  be  prefented  by  both 
houfes  to  the  king,  for  his  confent.  Thefe  pro- 
politions  were  the  following: 

“  i.  1  hat  his  majefty  would  be  pleafed  gracioufiy 
to  declare,  that  the  good  old  law  called  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  fix  ftatutes  conceived  to  be  declara¬ 
tions,  or  explanations  of  that  law,  continue  ftill  in 
force  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

“  2.  That  his  majefty  would  be  pleafed  gracioufiy 
to  declare,  that  according  to  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  ftatutes  aforefaid,  as  alfo  according  to  the  moft 
ancient  cuftoms  and  laws  of  this  land,  every  free 
fubjed  of  this  realm  hath  a  fundamental  property 
in  his  goods,  and  a  fundamental  property  in  his 
perfon. 

“  3.  That  his  majefiy  would  be  pleafed  gracioufiy 
to  declare,  that  it  is  his  royal  pleafure  to  ratify  and 
confirm  unto  all,  and  every  his  faithful  and  loyal 
fubjects,  all  their  ancient,  feveral  juft  liberties, 
privileges  and  rights,  in  as  ample  and  beneficial  a 
manner,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  their  an- 
ceffors  did  enjoy  the  fame,  under  the  government 
of  the  belt  of  his  moll  noble  progenitors. 

<c  4.  I  hat  h is  majefiy  would  be  pleafed  mofi  gra¬ 
cioufiy  to  declare,  for  the  good  contentment  of  his 
loyal  fubjeds,  and  for  the  fecuring  them  from  future 
fears,  that  in  all  caufes  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
common  law,  and  concerning  the  liberties  of  his 
fubjeds,  his  majefty  would  proceed  according  to  the 
law's  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  no  other 
manner. 

c<  5.  And  as  touching  his  majefty’s  royal  prero¬ 
gative,  intrinfical  to  his  fovereignty,  and  intruded 
him  from  God  ad  communem  folk's  fopuli  faint em,  tt 
non  ad  dejlrufiionem,  his  majefty  would  refoive  not 
to  ufe  or  divert  the  fame  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of 
his  loyal  people,  in  the  property  of 'their  goods,'  or 
liberty  of  their  perfons.  And  in  cafe,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  his  majefty’s  perfon,  the  common  fafety 
of  his  people,  or  the  peaceable  government  of  his 
kingdom,  his  majefty  fhall  find  juft  cawfe  to  im- 
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prifon  or  reftrain  any  man’s  perfon,  his  majefty 
would  gracioufly  declare,  that,  within  a  convenient 
time,  he  (hall  and  will  exprefs  the  caufe  of  his 
commitment  or  reftrainr,  either  general  or  fpccial ; 
and,  upon  a  caufc  fo  exprefled,  will  leave  him  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  tried,  according  to  the  common 
juftice  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  commons  made  ufc  of  every  reafon  in  their 
power  to  convince  the  peers  that  thefe  propofitions 
were  not  fufticient  to  fucure  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjedt;  a  pofitive  law  only,  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  fully  defined  and  ftrongly  alTerted, 
could  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  Their  reafons 
at  laft  prevailed.  The  lords  confented  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  right,  but  propofed  to  fubjoin  to  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  claufe :  “  We  humbly  prefent  this  petition 
to  your  majefty,  not  only  with  a  care  of  preferving 
our  own  liberties,  but  u'ith  due  regard  to  leave  en¬ 
tire  that  fovereign  power,  with  which  your  majefty 
is  entrufted  for  the  protection,  fafety,  and  happinefs 
of  your  people.”  It  required  not  the  penetration  of 
the  leaders  of  the  commons  to  perceive,  that  this 
claufe,  if  fuffered  to  be  added  to  the  petition  of  right, 
would  be  Efficient  to  elude  its  whole  force  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  unanimoufly  rejected.  “  If,  faid  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  we  admit  this  addition,  we 
ffiall  leave  the  fubjedl  in  aworfe  ftate  than  we  found 
him,  and  receive  little  thanks  for  our  labour  when 
we  return  home.  Let  us  leave  all  power  to  his 
majefty  to  punifti  malefadors ;  but  thefe  laws  are 
not  acquainted  with  fovereign  power;  we  defire  no 
new  thing,  nor  do  w'e  offer  to  trench  upon  his 
majefty's  prerogative;  we  may  not  recede  from  this 
petition,  either  in  part  or  in  whole.”  Another  con¬ 
ference  was  therefore  held  with  the  lords,  where 
thefe  reafons  were  thought  fatisfa&ory :  the  petition 
of  right  paffed  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  is  as 
follows : 

“  To  the  king’s  mod  excellent  majefty, 

I.  ((  Humbly  (hew  to  our  fovereign  lord  the  king, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 
parliament  afTembled,  That  whereas  it  is  declared 
and  enaefted,  by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  commonly  called  Statutem  de  tallagio  non 
concedendo,  that  no  tallage  or  aid  fhall  be  levied  by 
the  king,  or  his  heirs,  in  this  realm,  without  the 
good-will  and  affent  of  the  archbifhops,  biffiops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  burgeffes,  and  other  the  free¬ 
men  of  the-commonalty  of  this  realm  :  and  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament.holden  in  the  five  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  declared 
and  enaCted,  That,  from  thenceforth,  no  perfon  fhall 
he  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king  againft 
his  will,  beaufe  fuch  loans  were  againft  reafon,  and 
the  franchife  of  the  land  :  and,  by  other  laws  of  this 
realm,  it  is  provided,  that  none  fhould  be  charged 
by  any  charge  or  impolition  called  a  benevolence, 
or  by  fuch  like  charge  :  by  which  the  ftatutes  before 
mentioned,  and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
this  realm,  your  fubjeCts  have  inherited  this  free¬ 
dom,  that  they  fhould  not  be  compelled  to  any  tax, 
tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not  fet  by  common 
confent  in  parliament. 

II.  “  Yet,  neverthelefs,  of  late,  divers  commiffions 
directed  to  fundry  commiffioners  in  feveral  counties, 
with  inftrudions,  have  iffued  ;  by  means  whereof 
your  people  have  been  in  divers  places  afTembled, 
and  required  to  lend  certain  fums  of  money  unto 
your  majefty;  and  many  of  them,  upon  their  refufal 
fo  to  do,  have  had  an  oath  adminillered  to  them 
not  warrantable  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this 
realm;  and  have  been  conftrained  to  become  bound 
to  make  appearance  before  your  privy  council,  and 
in  other  places  ;  and  others  of  them  have  been 
therefore  imprifoned,  confined,  and  fundry  other 
ways  molefied  .  and  difquieted  :  and  divers  other 
charges  have  been  laid  and  levied  upon  your  people, 
in  feveral  counties,  by  lord-lieutenants,  deputy-? 
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lieutenants,  commiffioners  for  muflers,  juftices  of 
peace,  and  others,  by  command  or  direction  from 
your  majefty,  or  your  privy-council,  againft  the 
laws  and  free  cuftoms  of  this  realm. 

III.  “  And  whereas  alfo,  by  the  ftatute  called 
The  Great  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  it 
is  declared  and  enacted,  That  no  freeman  may  be 
taken  or  imprifoned,  or  be  diffeized  of  his  freehold 
or  liberties,  or  his  free  cuftoms,  to  be  outlawed  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  dcflroyed,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

IV.  "  And  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  was  declared  and 
enaCted,  by  authority  of  parliament,  That  no  man, 
of  what  ftate  or  condition  that  he  be,  fhould  be 
put  out  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  nor  taken, 
nor  imprifoned,  nor  difherited,  nor  put  to  death, 
without  being  brought  to  anfwer  by  due  procefs 
of  law. 

V.  “  Neverthelefs,  againft  the  tenor  of  the  faid 
ftatutes,  and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
your  realm,  to  that  end  provided,  divers  of  your 
fubje&s  have  of  late  been  imprifoned,  without  any 
caufe  ffiewed  ;  and  when,  for  their  deliverance,  they 
were  brought  before  juftice,  by  your  majefty’s  writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  there  to  undergo  and  receive  as 
the  court  fhould  order,  and  their  keepers  com¬ 
manded  to  certify  the  caufes  of  their  detainer,  no 
caufe  was  certified,  but  that  they  were  detained 
by  your  majefty’s  fpecial  command,  fignified  by  the 
lords  of  your  privy-council ;  and  yet  were  returned 
back  to  feveral  prifons,  without  being  charged  with 
any  thing  to  which  they  might  make  anfwer  accord-? 
ing  to  law. 

VI.  “  And  whereas,  of  late,  great  companies  of 
foldiers  and  mariners  have  been  difperfed  in  divers 
counties  of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants,  againft: 
their  wills,  have  been  compelled  to  receive  them 
into  their  houfes,  and  there  to  fufter  them  to  fo- 
journ,  againft  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the 
people. 

VII.  “  And  whereas  alfo,  by  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  defired  and  enabled. 
That  no  man  fhould  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb 
againft  the  form  of  the  great  charter  and  law  of  the 
land  :  and  by  the  faid  great  charter,  and  other  the 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ought 
to  be  judged  to  death  but  by  the  laws  eftablifhcd 
in  this  your  realm,  either  by  the  cuftoms  of  the 
fame  realm,  or  by  aCts  of  parliament :  and  whereas 
no  offender,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  exempted  from 
the  proceedings  to  be  ufed,  and  punifhments  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm: 
neverthelefs,  of  late,  divers  commiffions,  under 
your  majefty’s  great  feaf,  have  iffued  forth,  by 
which  certain  perfons  have  been  affigned  and  ap¬ 
pointed  commiffioners,  with  power  and  authority, 
to  proceed  within  the  land,  according  to  the  juftice 
of  martial  law,  againft  fuch  foldiers  and  mariners, 
or  other  diffolute  perfons  joining  with  them,  as 
fhould  commit  any  murthcr,  robbery,  felony,  mu¬ 
tiny,  or  other  outrage  or  mifdemcanor  whatfoever, 
and  by  fuch  fummary  courfeand  order  as  is  agree¬ 
able  to  martial  law,  and  as  is  ufed  in  armies  in 
time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  fuch  offenders,  and  them  to  caufe  to  be 
executed  and  put  to  death  according  to  the  law 
martial. 

VIII.  “  By  pretext  whereof  fome  of  your  ma¬ 
jefty’s  fubjeCts  haye  been,  by  fome  of  the  faid  com¬ 
miffioners,  put  to  death,  when  and  where,  if,  by 
the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  they  had  de- 
ferved  death,  by  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes  alfo  they 
might,  and  by  no  other  ought,  to  have  been  judged 
and  executed. 
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IX.  “  And  alfo  fundry  grievous  offenders,  by  | 
colour  thereof  claiming  an  exemption,  have  efcaped  | 
the  punifhments  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  ff a-  ! 
tutes  of  this  your  realm,  by  reafon  that  divers  of 
your  officers  and  miniflers  of  juftice  have  unjuftly 
refufed  or  forborn  to  proceed  againft  fuch  offen¬ 
ders,  according  to  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes,  upon 
pretence  that  the  faid  offenders  were  punifhable 
only  by  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of  fuch 
commiffioners  as  aforefaid  ;  which  commiffions, 
and  all  other  of  like  nature,  were  wholly  and  di- 
rcdly  contrary  to  the  faid  laws  and  ffatutes  of  your 
realm. 

X.  cC  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  mod 
excellent  majefiy,  that  no  man  hereafter  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
rax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  without  common  confent, 
by  ad  of  parliament;  and  that  none  be  called  to 
make  anfvver,  cr  take  fuch  oath,  or  to  give  at- 
tendance,  or  be  confined,  or  otherwife  molefted 
or  difquicted  concerning  the  fame,  or  for  refufal 
thereof:  and  that  no  freeman,  in  any  fuch  manner 
as  is  before  mentioned,  be  imprifoned  or  detained: 
and  that  your  majefty  w'ouid  be  pleafed  to  remove  | 
the  faid  foldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your  peo-  I 
pie  may  not  be  fo  burthenfome  in  time  to  come  :  | 
and  that  the  aforefaid  commiffions,  for  proceeding  S 
by  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and  annulled  : 
and  that  hereafter  no  commiffions  of  like  nature 
may  iffue  forth,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfo- 
ever,  to  be  executed  as  aforefaid,  leff,  by  colour  of 
them,  any  of  your  majefty’s  fubjeds  be  deffroyed, 
or  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchife 
of  the  land. 

XI.  “  All  which  they  mod  humbly  pray  of  your 
moll  excellent  majefty,  as  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  laws  and  ffatutes  of  this 
realm  :  and  that  your  majefty  would  alfo  vouchfafe 
to  declare,  That  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  prejudice  of  your  people,  in  any  of  the 
premiffes,  fhall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  con- 
iequence  or  example:  and  that  your  majefty  would 
alfo  be  pleafed,  for  the  further  comfort  and  fafety 
of  your  people,  to  declare  your  royal  will  and 
pleafure,  That,  in  the  things  aforefaid,  all  your 
officers  and  minifters  fhall  feive  you  according  to 
the  laws  and  ffatutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender 
the  honour  of  your  majefty,  and  the  profperity  of 
this  kingdom.” 

The  king’s  aflent  only  was  now  wanting,  to 
give  this  famous  petition  of  right  the  force  of  a 
law.  To  this  end  Charles  came  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  fent  for  the  commons ;  when,  being 
feated  on  his  throne,  the  petition  was  read  to  him  ; 
but  the  king,  inftead  of  the  ufual,  concife,  and  clear 
form,  by  which  a  bill  is  either  confirmed  or  rejeded, 
gave  this  anfwcr,  “  The  king  willeth  that  right 
be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
realm  ;  and  the  ffatutes  be  put  into  execution,  that 
his  fubjeds  may  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  any 
wrong  or  oppreffion,  contrary  to  their  juft  rights 
and  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he  holds 
himfelf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative.”  It  is  ftrange  that  the  king,  after 
having  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons,  by  his 
frequent  evafivc  meffages  in  relation  to  this  bill, 
could  imagine  that  they  would  be  fatisfied  with  an 
anfwer  fo  vague  and  undetermined.  The  commons 
returned  to  the  houfe  in  a  very  ill  humour.  A 
gloomy  filence  for  fome  time  prevailed.  Several 
leading  members  burft  into  tears.  Their  confter- 
nation  was  increafcd,  when  Sir  John  Elliot  deliver¬ 
ing  his  fentiments,  in  his  ufual  manner,  againft  the 
minifter,  was  flopped  by  the  fpeaker,  who  declared 
that  he  w'as  ordered  to  fufter  no  fuch  fpeeches  to  be 
continued.  Upon  this  the  houfe  came  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  refolution,  “  That  every  member  of  that 
houfe  is  free  from  any  undutiful  fpeech  from  the 


beginning  of  parliament  unto  this  day  ;  and  it  was 
ordered,  that  no  member  prefume  to  leave  the 
houfe,  on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the  Tower.”  This 
refolution  being  paffied,  the  fpeaker,  at  his  own  rc- . 
queft,  was  permitted  to  leave  the  houfe,  and  the 
debate  re-commenced  in  the  committee  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  an  ela¬ 
borate  detail  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  thus  proceeded:  “  What  fhall  we  do?  Let 
us  palliate  no  longer  ;  if  we  do,  God  will  not  prof- 
per  us.  1  think  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  the 
caufe  of  all  our  miferies,  and  till  the  king  be  in¬ 
formed  thereof  we  fhall  never  go  out  with  honour, 
or  fit  with  honour  here  :  that  man  is  the  grievance 
of  grievances  ;  let  us  fet  down  the  caufes  of  cur 
difafters,  and  all  will  refled  on  him.”  This  fpeech 
was  received  with  loud  applaufe,  and  every  part  of 
the  houfe  rang  with  approving  acclamations.  Mr. 
Selden  advifed,  that  a  declaration  ffiould  be  drawn 
up  under  four  heads :  i.  To  exprefs  the  dutiful  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  houfe  towards  his  majefty.  2.  To 
reprefent  that  their  liberties  were  violated.  3.  To 
exprefs  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the  houfe. 
4.  That  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  fearing  left  he 
might  be  queftioned,  interpofed,  and  occafioned  this 
diftradion.  "  All  this  time,  continued  he,  we  have 
caft  a  mantle  over  what  was  done  in  the  laft  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  being  forced  now  again  to  look  upon 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  what  was  then  well 
begun,  and  let  the  charge  be  renewed  that  was  made 
againft  him  laft  parliament,”  During  thefe  debates, 
the  fpeaker  was  with  the  king,  informing  him  of  the 
fenfc  and  difpofition  of  the  houfe.  Charles  was  in 
the  utmoft  perplexity  how  to  behave  in  this  alarm¬ 
ing  criiis;  but  undemanding  by  another  meffienger, 
that  the  commons  were  upon  the  point  of  naming 
Buckingham  as  the  author  of  ail  their  grievances 
he  fent  back  the  fpeaker,  who  obtained  a  refpite  of 
their  ptoceecings  nil  the  next  day.  Charles  fpent 
the  intermediate  fpace  in  meditating  what  anfwcr 
he  ffiould  return  to  the  joint  addrefs  of  both  houfes 
foi  a  more  fatisladory  anfwer  to  their  petition  of 
right.  Nothing  can  more  effedually  juftify  the 
fteadinefs  of  this  parliament,  in  the  fupport  ot  their 
natural  rights,  than  the  king  s  open  encouragement 
and  avowal  of  fuch  general  principles,  as  were  en¬ 
tirely  inconfiftent  with  a  limited  government.  Dr. 
Manwaring  had  preached  a  fermon,  which  upon 
enquiry  had  been  Jound  to  be  printed  by  the  king’s 
fpecial  command,  though  it  contained  dodrims 
fubverfive  of  all  civil  liberty;  maintaining,  that 
though  property  was  commonly  lodged  with  the 
fubjed,  yet,  whenever  a  fupply  was  required,  all 
property  was  transferred  to  the  crown  ;  that  the 
confent  of  parliament  was  not  neceffary  for  the  im- 
pofition  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
a  compliance  with  every  demand,  how  irregular 
foever,  which  the  prince  ffiould  make  upon  his  fub- 
jeds.  The  commons  impeached  Manwaring  for 
thefe  dodrines  ;  and  the  peers  paffed  fentence  on 
tiiat  hireling,  that  he  ffiould  be  imprifoned  during 
the  pleafure  of  the  houfe;  be  fined  a  thoufand 
pounds^  to  the  king ;  make  acknowledgment  and 
lubmiffion  lor  his  offence  ;  be  fufpended  during 
three  years ;  be  incapable  of  holding  any  fecula" 
office;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burned. 
Yet  no  fooner  was  the  feffion  ended,  than  this  man, 
fo  juftly  obnoxious  to  both  houfes,  received  a  par¬ 
don,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living  of  confiderablc 
value. 

When  the  commons  met  the  next  day,  they 
proceeded  to  cenfure  the  condud  of  Buckingham, 
whole  name  they  had  hitherto  forborn  to  mention. 
In  vain  did  the  king  fend  them  a  meffiage,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  feffion  was  drawing  near  to  a 
conclufion,  and  to  defire  them  not  to  enter  upon 
new  bufinels,  nor  to  caft  any  afperfions  on  his 
government  and  miniftry.  The  commons  refumed 
4  their 
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their  intended  declaration;  and  the  king,  *■  to 
prevent  the  ftorm  which  was  impending  over  the 
head  of  the  duke,  thought  proper,  upon  a  joint 
application  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  give 
them  fatisfadlion  with  regard  to  the  petition  of 
right ;  and  going  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  after  the 
petition  had  been  again  read,  the  king  confirmed 
it  in  due  form,  by  laying,  Jolt  droit  faite  corft'me  il 
ejl  defirc,  “  Let  it  be  law  as  is  dclired  Upon 
which  the  commons  gave  a  general  and  loud 
applaufe;  and  a  universal  joy  was  diffufed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  nation.  The  fubjed  of  a  fupply  was 
now  entered  upon,  and  a  bill  for  five  fubfidies, 
which  had  been  formerly  voted,  immediately  palled 
the  houfe ;  after  which  the  commons  continued 
their  fcrutiny  into  the  many  innovations  which  had 
been  lately  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  fubjed; 
and  particularly  of  the  illegal  power  the  king  had 
affumed  of  exading  tonnage  and  poundage,  with¬ 
out  having  received  that  grant  from  parliament. 

A  remonffrance  on  this  fubjed  was  prepared  ;  and 
while  it  was  reading  in  the  lower  houfe,  Charles  j 
came  fuddenly  to  the  upper,  and  fending  for  the  j 
commons,  ended  the  fefTion  by  a  prorogation,  with 
the  following  fpeech  from  the  throne.  “  It  may 
feem  ftrange,  that  I  came  fo  fuddenly  to  end  this 
fefTion,  before  I  give  my  affent  to  the  bills ;  I  will 
tell  you  the  caufe,  though  I  mufi  avow,  that  I 
owe  the  account  of  my  adions  to  God  alone.  It 
is  known  to  every  one,  that  a  while  ago  the  houfe 
of  commons  gave  me  a  remonffrance,  how  ac¬ 
ceptable  every  man  may  judge,  and  for  the  merit 
of  it,  I  will  not  call  that  in  queftion  ;  for  I  am 
fure  no  wife  man  can  juftify  it.  Now,  fince  I  am 
informed  a  fecond  remonffrance  is  preparing  for 
me,  to  take  away  the  profit  of  my  tonnage  and 
poundage,  one  of  the  chief  maintenances  of  my 
crown,  by  alledging  I  have  given  away  my  right 
thereto,  by  my  anfwer  to  your  petition;  this  is 
fo  prejudicial  to  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  end  this 
fefiion  fome  few  hours  before  I  meant,  being  not 
willing  to  receive  any  more  remonffrances  to  which 
I  muff  give  an  harfh  anfwer.  And  fince  1  fee, 
that  even  the  houfe  of  commons  begin  already  to 
make  falfe  confirudions  of  what  I  granted  in  your 
etition,  ieff  it  be  worfe  interpreted  in  the  country, 
will  now  make  a  declaration  concerning  the  true 
intent  thereof.  The  profeffion  of  both  houfes,  in 
the  time  of  forming  this  petition,  was  no  way  to 
trench  upon  my  prerogative,  faying,  they  had 
neither  intention  nor  power  to  hurt  it.  Therefore 
it  muff  needs  be  conceived,  that  I  have  granted 
no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the  antient  liberties  of 
my  fubjeds.  Yet  to  fhew  the  clearnefs  of  my  in¬ 
tentions,  that  I  neither  repent,  nor  mean  to  recede 
from  any  thing  I  have  promifed  you,  I  do  here 
declare  myfelf,  that  thofe  things  which  have  been 
done,  whereby  many  have  had  fome  caufe  to 
exped  the  liberties  of  the  fubjed  to  be  trenched 
upon,  which  was  indeed  the  firft  and  true  ground 
of  the  petition,  {hall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into 
example  for  your  prejudice  ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  ye  fhall  not  have  the 
like  caufe  to  complain.  But  as  for  tonnage  and 
poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want,  and  was 
never  intended  by  you  to  afk,  nor  meant  by  me,  I 
am  fure,  to  grant.  To  conclude,  I  command  you 
all  that  are  here  to  take  notice  of  what  I  have 
fpoken  at  this  time,  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  what  I  granted  you  in  your  petition; 
but  efpecially  you,  my  lords,  the  judges,  for  to  you 
only,  under  me,  belongs  the  interpretation  of  laws; 
for  none  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  either  joint 
or  feparate  (what  new  dodrine  foever  may  be  raifed) 
have  any  power  cither  to  make  or  declare  a  law', 
without  my  confent.” 

The  war  carried  on  againff  France  and  Spain, 
afforded  the  nation  a  very  melancholy  prolped. 
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The  firft  exploit  in  which  the  minifiry  engaged* 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  was  an 
attempt  to  relieve  Rochelle,  which  had  for  fome 
time  been  inverted  ;  and  it  was  apparent,  by 
Richelieu’s  taking  the  fiege  upon  himfelf,  that  he 
intended  to  exterminate  the  Hugonots,  whofe 
w'hole  dependence  was  now  upon  the  Englifh. 
Lord  Denbigh,  brother-in-law  to  Buckingham* 
was  fent  with  a  fleer,  confifling  of  ten  fhips  of  the 
line,  and  fixty  fmaller  veffels,  to  fuccour  the  be¬ 
gged,  with  a  recruit  of  men  and  provifions.  In 
the  beginning  of  May  the  Englifh  fleet  anchored 
in  the  road  of  Rochelle.  On  the  oth  a  fhallop, 
by  means  of  a  high  tide,  and  a  ftrong  favourable 
wind,  got  fafe  into  the  harbour,  and  carried  the 
news  of  their  arrival.  Immediately  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ereded  iignals  on  the  top  of  their  towers, 
and  difeharged  their  Cannon,  to  fhew  that  they 
were  ready  to  favour,  by  a  diverfion,  the  entrance 
of  the  deftined  fuccours.  The  Engl i fin  admiral 
found  the  harbour  guarded  by  a  great  number  of 
French  fhips  ;  and  promifed  the  Rochellers  that 
he  would,  upon  the  return  of  the  tide,  attack  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy.  During  the  riigbr,  a  battery 
of  nine  pieces  of  cannon  was  ereded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  played  furioufly  on  the  Englifh; 
and,  before  noon  the  next  day,  the  French  fhips 
were  filled  with  trodps  ;  an  army  of  land  forces 
was  drawn  upon  the  ihore  to  oppofc  their  landing, 
and  all  the  neceffaYy  difpofitions  were  made  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  in  cafe  any  attack  fhould  be 
made  by  the  Englifh.  Thefe  difficulties  did  not, 
however,  intimidate  Denbigh  ;  he  prepared  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  to  fink  the  French  fhips  that 
guarded  the  paffage  into  the  harbour;  but  the 
wind  changing,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  his 
defign.  Three  days  after  he  attacked  the  French 
fhips  on  one  fide,  while  the  Rochellers  cannonaded 
their  land  forces  on  the  other,  and  brought  up 
four  of  their  largeft  veffels,  which  had  been  pur- 
pofely  built  to  draw  as  little  water  as  poffible,  in 
order  to  pafs  the  bar;  but.  found  the  attempt  im- 
pradicable,  not  only  for  want  of  water,  but  alfo 
from  the  difpofitions  the  French  had  made  to  de¬ 
fend  the  paffage.  Upon  this  mifenrriage  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  in  which  the  majority  of  Englifh 
captains  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Rochel¬ 
lers  had  deceived  them  in  their  account  of  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  the  enterprize;  but  the  vice-admiral,  and 
another  officer  named  Car,  exclaimed  againft  the 
backwardnefs  of  the  reft ;  and  the  French  protef- 
tants  in  the  fleet,  whofe  whole  force  confifted  only 
of  twenty-two  fmail  veffels,  offered,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  four  merchant  fhips  well  armed,  and  three 
fire  fhips,  to  throw  fuccours  into  the  place  ;  and 
agreed  to  pay  for  all  the  Englifh  fhips  that  might 
mifearry  in  the  attempt.  Denbigh  excufed  him- 
felf,  by  pretending  that  it  was  impradicable ;  and 
by  infifting  on  the  words  of  his  commiflion,  which 
were  not  to  fight,  unlefs  firft  attacked  by  the 
enemy  :  and  notvvithftanding  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  the  deputies  from  Rochelle,  he  refufed  to  give 
any  relief  to  that  diftreffed  town,  and  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  loaded  with  difgrace. 
Thus,  by  a  complication  of  treachery,  ignorance, 
and  cowardice,  the  expedition  was  rendered 
abortive. 

Buckingham,  by  this  difhonour,  and  the  re- 
monftrances  of  the  commons  againft  him,  per¬ 
ceived  plainly  his  dreadful  fituation  ;  and  found 
the  wings  of  royal  authority  not  fufficient  to 
fhelter  him  from  the  ftorm  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him.  He  faw  that  no  efforts  of  his 
own,  no  conceffions  of  his  maftef,  could  recover 
his  credit,  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  his  blood 
could  fatisfy  his  enemies.  He  therefore  threw 
afide  all  other  confiderations,  and  refolved,  if 
poffible,  to  fignalize  himfelf,  and  recover  the 
5  N  favour 
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favour  of  the  people,  however  he  might  ftand 
with  that  of  the  parliament,.  He  accordingly 
caufed,  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  ten  fhips  of  a 
particular  form,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  pafs 
the  bar,  to  be  got  ready  with  the  utmoft  expe¬ 
dition,  and  made  the  neceffary  difpatches  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  relieve  that  place,  now  reduced  to  the  lad 
extremity.  But  a  fixed  gloom  was  fettled  on  his 
countenance:  he  appeared  abroad  with  omens  of 
misfortune  in  his  afped ;  his  unfteady  motions; 
his  dark  expreffions ;  his  earnefUy  recommending 
his  wife  and  children  to  Charles  ;  his  frequent 
folitary  entertainments  with  his  mother  ;  his  re¬ 
flections  on  the  tender  ties  of  nature,  and  the 
foft  endearments  of  life,  which  he  was  juft  going 
to  leave  behind  him,  Efficiently  declared  that  he 
prefaged  his  approaching  fate.  The  fleet  being 
ready  to  fail,  he  repaired  to  Portfmouth,  deter¬ 
mined  to  relieve  Rochelle,  or  periffi  in  the  attempt. 
One  Felton,  a  man  of  good  family,  but  of  a 
gloomy,  enjhufiaflic  difpofition,  had  ferved  in  the 
Ration  of  lieutenant  under  the  duke,  in  his  late 
attempt  upon  Rhe.  His  captain  being  killed  in 
the  retreat,  Felton  applied  to  Buckingham  for  the 
company  ;  but  being  refufed,  he  threw  up  his 
commifiion,  and  retired  difeontented  from  the 
army.  The  remonftrance  of  the  commons  roufed 
at  once  both  his  refentment  and  enthuflaflic  fury  : 
he  was  now  convinced,  that  it  would  be  a  meri¬ 
torious  fervice  in  the  fight  of  heaven  to  murder 
Buckingham,  whom  the  parliament  had  accufed  of 
all  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  Filled  with 
thefe  ideas  he  repaired  to  Portfmouth,  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  his  bloody  defign  into  execution. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  Auguft,  early  in  the 
morning,  Buckingham  received  information,  that 
a  fmall  convoy  of  provifions  had  got  fafe  into 
Rochelle.  This  inte  ligence  he  communicated  to 
the  duke  of  Soubife,  and  other  French  gentlemen 
in  his  train,  who  infilled  with  great  vehemence 
that  the  whole  was  falfe,  and  calculated  only  to 
retard  the  failing  of  the  fleet.  During  this  con- 
verfation,  the  duke  drew  towards  the  door ;  and 
turning  his  head  to  give  diredions  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  an  unfeen  hand,  which  ftruck  a  knife 
into  his  heart  ;  and,  without  uttering  any  other 
words  than,  “  The  villain  has  killed  me,”  he 
drew  out  the  knife,  and  immediately  expired  in  a 
deluge  of  his  own  blood.  No  one  had  feen  the 
blow,  nor  the  perfon  who  gave  it ;  but  in  the 
confufion  every  one  made  his  own  conjedure,  and 
all  agreed  it  was  done  by  one  of  the  French 
gentlemen,  whofe  angry  tone  of  voice  had  been 
heard,  while  their  words  were  not  underftood. 
The  duke’s  attendants  inftantly  drew  their  fwords, 
in  order  to  difpatch  the  foreigners ;  but  were  flop¬ 
ped  by  fome  of  more  temper  and  judgment ;  who 
though  they  had  the  fame  opinion  of  their  guilt, 
thought  proper  to  referve  them  for  a  judicial  trial. 
In  the  midfl  of  this  confufion,  a  hat  was  found 
near  the  door,  in  the  infide  of  which  was  fewed  a 
paper,  containing  a  few  lines  of  that  remonflrance 
of  the  commons  which  declared  Buckingham  an 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  ;  under  which  was  a  fhort 
ejaculation.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  owner  of 
the  hat  mufi  be  the  murderer  ;  but  rhe  difficulty 
fl ill  remained  of  knowing  who  that  perfon  was, 
and  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  he  had  already 
fled  too  far  to  be  found.  While  they  were  in  this 
perplexity,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  feen  walking 
very  compofedly  before  the  door  ;  on  which  one 
cried,  Here  is  the  fellow  who  killed  the  duke.” 
Every  one  ran,  afking,  which  is  he  ?  Felton 
anfwered,  “  I  am  the  perfon  who  committed  the 
action;  let  not  the  innocent  fuffer,”  Immediately 
|he  moft  furious  rufhed  upon  him  with  drawn 
fwords ;  ethers,  more  deliberate,  defended  him ; 


I  while  he  himfelf,  with  open  arms,  calmly  and 
chearfully  expofed  his  bread  to  the  moft  enraged. 
Some  gentlemen,  defirous  of  finding  whether 
Ftlcon  had  any  accomplices,  hinted,  that  Buck¬ 
ingham,  though  dangcroufly  wounded,  was  not 
dead,  and  that  there  were  great  hopes  of  his 
-  recovery.  Felton,  fmiling,  replied  to  this,  in 
|  words  very  expreffive  of  his  enthufiafm,  “  I  know 
\  that  he  is  dead,  for  I  had  the  force  of  forty  men 
j  when  I  ftiuck  the  blow.”  Being  queftioned  with 
|  regard  to  the  perfons  by  whofe  inftigations  he  had 
\  performed  the  horrid  deed,  he  told  them,  that 
|  their  enquiries  were  ufelefs,  that  no  perfon  on 
\  earth  had  credit  fufficient  with  him  to  have  dif- 
pofed  him  to  undertake  fuch  an  action  ;  that  no 
man  living  was  privy  to  his  purpofe ;  that  the 
refojution  proceeded  wholly  from  the  impulfe  of 
his  own  confcience  ;  and  that  if  his  hat  was  found, 
his  motives  would  Efficiently  appear;  for,  per- 
fuaded  that  he  fhould  die  for,  or  might  perifh  in 
the  attempt,  he  had  taken  care  to  explain  them, 
that  no  innocent  perfon  might  fuffer  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  Thus  came  to  an  untimely  end  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  nobleman  of 
very  (lender  abilities,  conlidered  either  as  a  ftatef- 
man  or  a  foldier,  railed  to  the  fummit  of  m'mi- 
fteria!  glory,  to  be  the  fcourge  of  three  kingdoms. 
A  man,  whofe  extraordinary  influence  over  two 
fucceffive  princes,  will  ferve  as  an  eternal  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  contemptible  government  this  nation 
mull  fubmit  to,  who  groan  under  the  oppreffive 
yoke  of  an  arbitrary  fway,  entrufted  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  rapacious,  weak,  and  ambitious  indivi¬ 
duals. 

When  the  news  was  brought  him  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite’s  death,  Charles  was  at  church  ;  but  he 
was  fo  earneft  in  his  devotions,  that  no  difeom- 
polure  appeared  in  his  adion,  nor  alteration  in 
his  countenance.  The  fervice  was,  however,  no 
fooner  concluded,  than  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  borrows  in  a  flood  of  tears ; 
and,  during  his  whole  life,  expreffed  his  regard 
for  Buckingham  by  a  feries  of  munificent  ads 
towards  his  widow,  his  children,  and  his  friends. 
Some  of  the  council,  and  biftiop  Laud  in  parti— 

|  cular,  threatened  Felton  with  the  rack,  if  he  did 
not  difeover  his  accomplices.  But  this  had  no 
effed  upon  the  affaffin  :  he  calmly  replied,  “  That 
if  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  did  not  know 
whom  he  might  name  in  the  extremity  of  anguiffi, 
perhaps  the  biffiop  himfelf.”  The  judges,  how- 
ever,  being  confultcd,  declared,  that  though  that 
pradice  had  been  formerly  common,  no  man,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  could  be  put  to  the  torture. 
Refled  ion  and  confinement  had  more  effed  on  the 
enthuflaflic  fpirit  of  Felton  than  all  their  threaten- 
mgs.  He  ieemed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  recover 
from  his  delufion  ;  expreffed  remorfe  for  what  he 
had  done;  and  buffered  death  with  compolure  and 
refignation. 

Charles,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  .  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  was  very  defirous  of  relieving  Rochelle. 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  the 
earl  of  Lindfay,  and  repaired  in  perfon  to  Portf¬ 
mouth,  in  order  to  haften  rhe  failing  of  the  fleet. 
His  prefence  had  fuch  effed,  that  more  was  done 
in  ten  or  twelve  days,  than  in  almoft  as  many 
weeks  before.  It  was,  however,  the  eighth  of 
September  before  the  fleet  failed  from  Portfmouth 
when  the  vaft  genius  of  Richelieu  had  finifhed  a 
work  thought  impoflible  to  be  executed  in  fo 
fhort  a  fpace  of  time :  this  was  a  mole  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  earned  acrofs  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  in  that  boillerous  ocean,  and  by  means 
ol  which  all  relief  by  fea  was  cut  off.  On  rhe 
eighteenth  of  September  the  fleec  reached  the  road 
of  Rochelle;  but  a  calm  coming  on,  it  was  the 
twentieth  before  the  fhips  approached  the  mole, 

when 


when  a  furious  cannonade  began,  and  continued 
for  two  hours,  without  any  great  lofs  on  either 
fide.  Next  day  the  cannonading  continued,  but 
with  lefs  vigour :  though  it  was  known,  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  found  means  to  efcape  from 
Rochelle,  that  the  inhabitants,  unlefs  relieved  in 
two  days,  mull  furrender.  But  even  this  intelli¬ 
gence  produced  no  effc<5t  on  the  Englifh  captains, 
who  appear  to  have  been  defiitute  of  experience, 
and  fome  of  them  of  courage.  The  duke  of 
Soubife  offered  to  attempt  the  mole  with  the 
French  {hips,  provided  the  Englifti  would  promife 
to  follow  him;  but  this  propofal  was  rejected  in 
a  council  of  war,  by  a  majority  of  the  Engltfh 
captains.  The  count  Laval  next  propofed,  with 
the  help  of  artificial  mines,  contrived  in  three 
fhips,  to  attempt  to  blow  up  the  mole;  but  this 
was  alfo  rejected,  and  the  time  was  fpent  in  fruit- 
lefs  cannonading.  At  lafl  it  was  determined,  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  make  one  general  and  decifive 
attack  upon  the  mole ;  but  before  the  defign  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  befieged  were  obliged 
to  capitulate.  Of  fifteen  thou  (and  perfons  who 
had  been  fhut  up  in  the  town,  four  thoufand  only 
furvived  the  fatigues  and  famine  they  had  under¬ 
gone.  A  more  fhocking  feene  of  calamity  was 
never  beheld,  than  Rochelle  prefented  at  the  time 
of  its  furrender.  The  living  were  not  fufficient  to 
bury  the  dead  ;  fo  that  vermin  and  birds  of  prey 
devoured  the  uninterred  bodies  in  the  ftreets. 
Many  carried  their  own  coffins  into  the  church¬ 
yards  to  lie  down  in  them,  never  more  to  rife  ;  i 
and  the  few  inhabitants  who  furvived  appeared  I 
rather  as  fpedres  and  fkeletons  than  men.  This  | 
redu&ion  of  Rochelle  was  the  firft  neceffiary  fiep  | 
towards  the  profperity  of  France.  Foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  as  well  as  domeftic  factions,  being  deprived 
of  that  refource,  the  kingdom  began  to  fhine  out 
in  its  full  fplendor,  and  gradually  to  gain  an  i 
afeendant  over  the  rival  power  of  Spain.  The 
French  king,  however,  ufed  his  conqueft  with 
great  moderation  ;  the  Hugonots  ftilf  enjoyed  a 
toleration,  though  every  order  of  the  ftate,  and 
every  fed,  were  obliged  to  pay  fubmiffion  to  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  fovercign.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  England,  the  failure  of  the  enterprize  to 
Rochelle  tended  greatly  to  diminifh  the  king’s 
authority  in  the  parliament  during  the  approaching 
feffion.  Nor  did  his  meafures  at  home  tend  to 
raife  the  charadcr  of  his  government.  He  again 
revived  the  iniquitous  opinions  of  the  judges, 
and  fome  oppreffive  practices  in  former  times,  to 
juftify  the  impofition  of  twenty  (hillings  a  ton  upon 
wines,  and  five  {hillings  and  fix-pence  a  hundred 
upon  currants ;  he  even  declared,  in  full  council, 
that  the  tax  fhould  be  levied  with  rigour,  and  fuch 
merchants  as  refufed  to  pay  it  exemplarily  pu- 
nifhed.  He  was  not  infenfible  of  the  ferment 
which  thefe  proceedings  mud  occalion  in  the 
kingdom,  but  took  no  pains  to  prevent  it.  H:s 
coffers  were  now  full,  and  he  could  talk  with  his 
parliament  upon  more  equal  terms  than  before. 

It  was  therefore  refolved  to  jufitfy  the  proceedings 
of  the  government  upon  this  principle,  that  though 
his  majefty’s  predecefiors  had  railed  tonnage  and 
poundage  by  ad  of  parliament,  yet  they  had,  in 
fad,  levied  it  in  the  late  reigns  when  no  fuch  ad 
fublified  :  that  if  the  parliament  would  agree  to 
pafs  fuch  an  ad,  and  make  it  commence  from  the 
beginning  of  the  king’s  reign,  his  majefty’s  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  be  jufiified  under  that  ad,  and  he 
would  defift  from  his  claim  of  railing  the  tax  by 
his  prerogative;  but  if  no  fuch  bill  parted,  his 
majefty  would  be  juftified,  becaufe  he  did  no- more 
than  had  been  done  by  his  predecefiors.  Charles 
was  confirmed  in  thefe  refolutions,  by  the  late 
luccefs  that  had  attended  his  endeavours  to  bring 
over  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  to  his 


J  intereft.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  principal 
I  leader  in  the  oppofition,  and  was  confidercd  by  all 
parties  as  one  of  the  mod  able  members  of  the 
Britirti  fenate.  On  his  embracing  the  meafures 
of  the  court,  he  was  created  vifeount  Wentworth, 
and  earl  of  Strafford,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  minifiry.  Afhamed  at  what  the  party  he  had 
abandoned  termed  aportacy,  Straffoid,  for  fome 
rime,  concealed  his  change  of  fentiments  ;  but  at 
laft  boldly  jufiified  it,  by  faying,  that  he  had  gone 
as  far  in  the  oppofition  as  was  confident  with  his 
confcience,  or  the  confiitution  of  his  country  ;  and 
that  he  had  not  left  his  party  till  he  perceived 
they  had  views  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,  or  an  alteration  ofmeafures. 
Thefe  excufes  were  treated  as  chimerical  by  the 
heads  of  the  party  he  had  forfaken ;  and  Mr.  Pym 
in  particular  defired  Wentworth  not  to  take  any  pains 
in  juftify ing  his  condurfi ;  but  added,  “  Though  you 
have  left  us,  we  will  not  leave  you,  while  your  head 
is  on  your  fhoulders.” 

On  the  tenth  of  January  the  par-  ' 
liament  met,  and  immediately  pro-  A‘  l6z9* 
ceeded  to  take  into  confideration  every  thing  that 
had  been  t  ran  faded  againff  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjed,  in  dired  oppofition  to  the  petition  of 
right.  Several  complaints  were  immediately  made 
to  the  houfe  by  merchants,  vvhofe  goods  had  been 
feized  in  confequence  of  their  having  refufed  to 
pay  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  While 
the  members  were  employed  in  debating  on  this 
fubjed,  the  king  fent  a  mefiage  to  the  commons, 
defiring  they  would  proceed  no  farther  in  that 
bufinds,  till  he  couid  fpeak  to  both  houfes  in 
perfon  at  Whitehall.  The  lords  and  commons 
accordingly  attended  him  the  next  day,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  juftify  his  condud  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  mentioned  to  have  been  laid  down 
in  his  council.  He  blamed  them  for  their  general 
refolution  of  enquiring  into  all  the  infradions  of 
the  petition  of  right,  and  recommended  to  their 
difpatch  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which, 

!he  faid,  would  have  been  parted  laft  feffion,  had 
there  been  time  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  it 
was  upon  that  prefumption  he  had  ordered  his 
officers  to  ad  in  the  manner  they  had  done.  But 
inftead  of  following  his  majefty’s  diredions,  thofe 
members,  who  were  no  ft  rangers  ro  the  effed  of 
fpeeches  in  popular  aftemblies,  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  houfe  to  matters  of  religion  ;  poured 
out  the  mod  inveterate  invedives  againft  Armi- 
nianifm,  which  they  termed  the  fpawn  of  popery; 
but  in  reality  they  meant  nothing  more  by  the 
term,  than  bifnop  Laud  and  his  party.  An  Ar- 
minian  was  laid  to  be  as  bad  as  a  papift  ;  and 
fome  declared,  that  they  feared  his  fuccefs  more 
than  a  fecond  invafion  by  a  Spanifh  Armada. 

S  When  the  houfe  was  fufficiently  heated  by  decia- 
|  matory  fpeeches,  Mr.  Pym  moved  to  give  religion 
I  the  precedency  of  all  other  matters.  The  motion 
j  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  ac- 
j  cordingly.  This  was  a  great  point  gained,  efpe- 
cially  as  under  the  head  of  religion  they  voted, 

“  An  enquiry  into  all  ecclefiaftical  preferments  ; 
into  the  ceflation  of  the  execution  of  the  laws 
againft  papifls  ;  into  the  employments  and  en¬ 
couragements  they  had  obtained;  into  the  growth 
of  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  of  which  Coufins,  a 
prebendary  of  Durham,  was  mentioned  as  the 
principal  author;  and  into  the  growth  of  herefies, 
falfe  doctrines,  and  other  opinions.”  The  confi¬ 
deration  of  fo  many  fubjedts  could  not  fail  of 
employing  the  houfe  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
The  king  faw  the  intention  of  the  commons,  but 
thought  it  •imprudent  to  break  with  them  imme¬ 
diately,  merely  becaufe  they  refilled  to  proceed  to 
the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  ;  he  thought, 
and  indeed  very  reafonably,  that  he  could  better 

juftify 
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juftify  any  violent  meafures  he  might  afterwards  be  j 
obliged  to  take,  if  he  allowed  them  to  carry  to  the  \ 
utmoft  extremity  their  attacks  upon  his  government 
and  prerogative.  He  therefore  contented  himfelf 
for  the  prefent  with  Soliciting  the  houfe  by  meflages 
and  Speeches.  But  the  commons,  inflead  of  lifted-  ; 
ing  to  his  Elicitations,  proceeded  to  carry  their  j 
fcenforial  ferutiny  into  his  management  of  religion,  j 
the  only  grievance  to  which  they  had  not  as  yet  ap-  i 
plied  a  Efficient  remedy  by  the  petition  of  right. 
Yet,  while  they  pretended  the  utmoft  regard  for 
religion,  their  principal  defign  was  to  wreft  from  j 
the^king  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  in 
order  to  render  him  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  | 
parliament  for  Support.  The  right  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
merchandize,  though  originally  the  mere  gift  of 
the  people,  had  been  fo  ftrongly  Confirmed  to  the 
crown  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  the  kings 
of  England  had  always  claimed  it  from  the  moment 
of  their  acceffion.  This  right,  which  had  been 
granted  for  life  to  former  princes,  was  allowed  to  | 
Charles  only  for  one  year.  Finding  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  commons  was  to  firip  him  of  it  entirely, 
he  fent  them  a  meflage,  importing,  "  That  he  had 
never  pretended  to  look  upon  it  as  a  branch  of  the 
prerogative;  that  neccffity  alone  had  compelled  him  : 
to  levy  it  till  that  time,  and,  in  order  to  terminate 
all  difputes  upon  the  fubjeeft,  requeued  that  the  | 
commons  would  pafs  the  bill,  that  he  might  receive  j 
it  as  a  free  gift  from  his  people.”  This  meflage 
was  disregarded;  they  continued  to  give  the  pre- 
fererice  to  religion,  and  made  fome  attempts  to 
annul  the  confecration  of  Montague,  lately  pro-  I 
moted  to  the  fee  of  Colchefier,  for  certain  com- 
plaints  that  had  been  offered  againft  him  by  one  j 
Jones,  an  obfeure  perfon  :  but  failing  in  this  un¬ 
accountable  attempt,  they  attacked  the  pardons  that  j 
had  been  granted  to  Montague,  Mainwaring,  Sib-  j 
thorpe,  and  other  divines  of  Laud’s  party,  who  had 
been  cenfured  by  the  commons.  It  was  upon  this  \ 
occafion  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  then  a  feat 
in  the  houfe,  firft  difiinguifhed  his  zeal,  by  (hewing  j 
how  infirumental  Neile,  bifhop  of  Winchester, 
had  been  in  procuring  thefe  pardons.  Sir  Robert 
Phillips  called  upon  the  attorney-general  to  give 
an  account  by  what  authority  he  drew  thefe  par¬ 
dons,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  accordingly.  I 
Upon  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  warrants  had 
been  brought  to  the  attorney-general  by  the  earl  of 
Dorfet  and  the  lord  Carleton,  and  that  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefier  had  corrected  them  with  his  own  hand, 
and  inferred  the  names  of  Coufins,  Mainwaring  and 
Sibthorpe.  It  alfo  appeared,  upon  farther  enquiry, 
that  an  information  had  been  given  upon  oath 
againft  Coufins,  for  denying  the  king’s  Supremacy 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  attorney-general  i 
had,  from  a  hint  given  him  by  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  disregarded  the  information,  becaufc  it 
came  from  one  king,  whom  the  bifhop  Said  was  a 
very  empty  fellow,  and  deferved  no  credit.  Elliot,  q 
upon  this  difeovery,  was  very  Severe  upon  the  attor-  jj| 
ney-general,  whom  he  threatened  with  an  impeach-  Ij 
ment  for  high  treafon  for  a  neglect!  of  duty.  While  i 
the  houfe  was  engaged  in  thefe  religious  difputes, 
Mr.  Rolls,  one  of" the  members,  complained  that  he 
had  the  day  before  been  ferved  with  a  Subpoena  to 
attend  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  but  that  at  night 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  attorney-general,  inti¬ 
mating,  that  it  had  been  done  by  miftake  of  the 
meflfenger,  and  that  the  information  lhould  be 
withdrawn.  The  houfe,  however,  voted  the  Serv¬ 
ing  of  Rolls  with  a  Subpoena  to  be  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege.  They  alfo  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the 
grievances  of  other  merchants,  and  to  cenfuce  the 
officers  who' had  Seized  their  goods,  for  refufing  to 
pay  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Thefe 
proceedings  alarmed  the  king,  and  a  council  was 
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fummoried  to  confider  the  mod  proper  method  to 
be  purfued  on  this  occafion.  And  as  the  houfe  of 
commons  had  founded  their  refolution  upon  an 
opinion,  that  the  cufiom-houfe  officers  had  feized 
the  goods  upon  their  own  account,  Charles  thought 
proper  to  fend  a  meflage  to  the  houfe,  importing, 
“  That  what  was  formerly  dorie  by  his  farmers  and 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  was  done  by  his  own  direc¬ 
tion  and  coinmand,  being  himfelf  for  the  mod  part 
prefent  in  council ;  and  if  he  had  at  any  time  been 
abfent  from  the  board,  yet  he  was  minutely  acquain¬ 
ted  with  all  their  tranfaeftions,  gave  full  directions  in 
every  particular,  and  therefore  in  this  Could  not 
fever  the  ad  of  his  officers  from  his  own,  nor  could 
his  officers  Suffer  for  it  without  the  higheft  dis¬ 
honour  to  his  majefty.”  The  houfe  was  fo  highly 
exafperated  at  this  mefiage,  that  after  many  bitter 
Speeches,  the  queftion  was  propofed  to  be  pur,  that 
the  Seizing  Mr.  Rolls’s  goods  was  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  but  the  Speaker  informed  the  houfe,  that 
he  was  commanded  by  his  majefty  not  to  put  the 
queftion.  This  threw  the  houfe  into  the  utmoft: 
confternation,  and  they  adjourned  themfelvcs  for 
one  day.  When  they  met,  the  Speaker  told  them 
that  he  had  the  king’s  command  for  a  farther  ad¬ 
journment,  and  to  put  no  queftion.  Having  made 
this  declaration,  he  role  and  left  the  chair  ;  but 
was  pufhed  back  again  into  it,  and  detained  there 
by  force,  by  Mr.  Holies  and  Mr.  Valentine,  while  Sir 
John  Elliot  read  the  following  remonftrance: 

1.  “  Whoever  (hall  make  any  innovations  in  re¬ 
ligion,  or  by  favour  or  countenance  Seem  to  extend 
or  introduce  popery  or  Arminianifm,  or  other  opi¬ 
nions  contrary  to  the  truth  and  the  orthodox  church, 
(hall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom 
and  commonu'ealth. 

2.  “  Whoever  (hall  counfel  or  advife  the  taking 
and  levying  the  fubfidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
not  being  granted  by  parliament,  or  (hall  be  an  aeftor 
or  inftrument  therein,  (hall  be  iikevvife  reputed  an 
innovator  in  the  government,  and  a  capital  enemy 
to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

3.  “  If  any  merchant  or  other  perfon  uhatfoever, 
(la a  1 1  voluntarily  yield,  or  pay  the  faid  fubfidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by 
parliament,  he  (hall  likewdfe  be  reputed  a  betrayer 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
fame.” 

This  remonftrance  was  pafied  by  acclamation, 
rather  than  by  vote,  while  many  of  the  members, 
thinking  the  leaders  had  gone  too  far  in  their  op¬ 
position,  exprefted  their  diflike  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  the  greateft  indecencies,  even  to  blows, 
were  committed.  The  king  fent  the  gentleman- 
uflicr  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  but  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  he  could  obtain  no  admittance  till  the 
remonftrance  was  finifhed.  As  Soon  as  the  door 
w'as  opened,  he,  by  the  king’s  order,  took  the  mace 
from  the  table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro¬ 
ceedings;  and  a  few  days  after  the  parliament  was 
difiolved. 

This  rupture  between  the  king  2nd  his  parlia¬ 
ment  alarmed  the  nation  ;  but  Charles  took  no  care 
to  make  ufe  of  lenient  meafures;  which  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  effected  a  reconciliation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  inflamed  the  discontents  of  the  people,  by 
a  Severity  which  he  wanted  power,  perhaps  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  carry  to  extremity.  He  committed  Denzil 
Holies,  Efq;  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir 
Peter  Playman,  John  Scldcn,  Efq;  William  Coriton, 
Walter  Long,  William  Shoude,  and  Benjamin  Va¬ 
lentine,  to  prifon,  on  account  of  the  late  tumul¬ 
tuous  proceedings  in  the  houfe,  which  were  termed 
Seditious.  Elliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine,  were 
Nought  to  their  trial  in  the  court  of  king's  bench: 
but  refufing  to  anfwer  before  an  inferior  court  for 
their  conduct!  as  members  of  a  Superior,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  imprifoned  during  the  king’s 
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pleafure,  to  find  fure.ties  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  to  be  fined,  the  two  former  a  thoufand  pounds 
a-piece,  and  the  latter  five  hundred.  Sir  John  Elliot 
died  in  cuflody,  and  was  univerfally  confidered  as 
a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  England.  The  king, 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  harraffed  with  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  commons,  made  peace  with  France, 
abandoning  the.  Hugonots  to  the  mercy  of  Lewis 
XIII.  and  foon  after  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  he  obtained  nothing  more 
than  a  general  promife  of  their  ufing  their  good 
offices  in  refioring  the  Elector  Palatine.  Being 
thus  at  peace  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  eafed 
of  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  him,  intruded  by  ex¬ 
perience,  no  longer  a  fiave  to  the  pernicious  coun¬ 
sels  of  Buckingham,  and  bled  with  an  able  miniffer 
in  Wentworth,  earl  of  Stafford,  it  was  natural  to 
think  that  the  troubles  of  his  reign  were  over,  and 
that  a  feries  of  tranquillity  would  lucceed  the  fforms 
of  popular  contention.  But  this  was  not  the  ca(e. 
New  difficulties,  new  caufes  of  diftruft,  arofe  among 
the  people,  and  the  olive  wand  of  peace  diffufed  not 
domedic  felicity  over  the  kingdom. 

r  Charles  was  as  equally  zealous  to 

'  1  30,  maintain  his  fydem  of  religion,  as  to 
fupport  the  prerogative  of  his  crown.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  and  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king  honoured  with  his  confi¬ 
dence  Laud,  bifhop  of  London,  a  prelate  whofe 
fuperditious  prejudices,  obdinate  zeal,  enterprifing 
fpirit,  and  inflexible  firmnefs,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fpiritof  the  nation,  threatened  the  greated  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  date.  Laud  was  very  defirous  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  power  of  the  prieilhood,  and  of  multi¬ 
plying  church  ceremonies;  feveral  of  which  he  in¬ 
troduced,  and  mod  of  them  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  puritans  beheld  with  hor¬ 
ror  thefe  preludes  to  popery.  The  communion-table 
railed  in,  the  min  liters  dreffed  in  hoops  to  admi- 
nider  the  facrament,  the  communicants  obliged  to 
receive  it  kneeling,  the  crucifix  and  other  images 
placed  in  the  churches,  were,  in  their  eyes,  fo  many 
icandalous  attributes  of  Antichrid.  The  court  of 
Rome  itfelf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au¬ 
thority  in  this  rfiand ;  and  in  order  to  forward 
Laud’s  good  intentions,  an  offer  was  twice  made 
him,  in  private,  of  a  cardinal’s  hat,  which  he  de¬ 
clined  accepting.  The  general  cry,  however,  was, 
that  the  bifhop  of  London  was  endeavouring  to  re- 
flore  popery.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  eari  of 
Devonfliire  having  turned  catholic,  was  afked  by 
Laud  the  reafon  of  her  converfion.  “  It  is  princi¬ 
pally,  replied  fhe,  becaufe  I  hate  to  travel  in  a  crowd : 
for  perceiving  that  you  and  numbers  more  are 
making  preparations  tor  Rome,  I  thought  it  more 
convenient  to  let  but  before  you,  that  1  might  not 
bejodled  in  the  multitude.”  While  the  bifhops  and 
their  partizans  carried  the  fpiritual  jurifdidion  too 
high  on  one  hand,  and  thereby  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  they  did  not  fail  on  the  other  to  preach 
up  the  muff  implicit  obedience  to  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  the  fure  means  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  his 
imjefiv.  Laud  was  accordingly  advanced  to  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  which  empowered 
him  to  excrcife  a  kind  of  defpotifm  with  vigour  in 
the  church.  Diflreffed  for  money,  notwithftanding 
the  ftrideft  oeconomy,  Charles  began  to  make  a 
freer  ufe  of  his  authority.  Illegal  as  thecolledion 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  was,  the  council  preffed 
it  with  the  utmoll  violence.  This  induced  the 
great  merchants  to  enquire  more  than  ever  into  its 
legality’  and  were  foon  convinced  that  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded  ftruck  at  the  root  of  li¬ 
berty.  This  alarmed  the  whole  fraternity  of  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  their  fears  were  greatly  increafed  by 
the  publication  of  the  following  refolution  of  the 
council  : 

“  That  warrants  fhould  be  direded  to  the  officers 
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-  of  the  cufloms  in  the  port  of  London,  and  elfe- 
vvhere.  to  feize  and  detain  the  goods  of  any  perfon, 
who  fhould  attempt  to  land  them  without  warrant, 
tiil  the  duties  were  paid. 

“  That  fuch  merchants  goods  as  remained  on 
I  fhip-board,  fhould  be  removed  into  flore-houfes  on 
the  cuffom-houfe  quay;  and  for  want  of  room  into 
the  lower,  there  to  remain  till  his  majefty’s  duties, 
and  the  freight  due  to  fhip-mafters,  were  fatisfied, 

“And  whereas  attempts  were  made  by  replevin, 
direded  to  the  fhcriff  of  London,  to  obtain  thofe 
goods  out  of  the  king’s  flore-houfes,  the  meffengers 
of  the  council  were  ordered  to  detain  them  in  their 
cuflody,  and  to  apprehend  all  perfons  who  fhould 
prefume  to  make  refinance.” 

Strid  orders  were  lent  to  the  officers  and  ma- 
giflrates  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom,  to 
affifl  the  officers  of  the  cufloms,  in  cafe  any  oppo¬ 
fition  fhould  be  made  by  refradory  perfons.  Sir 
Francis  Cottingham  was  authorized  to  call  before 
him  fuch  merchants  as  had  been  trufled  by  the  col- 
ledors  for  fums  now  due  by  cufloms,  and  who  had 
protraded  the  payment ;  and  to  require  them  to 
pay  the  feveral  fums  they  owed  his  majefly  without 
delay.  Warrants  were  alfo  iffued  from  the  council, 
empowering  their  meffengers  to  enter  any  fhip, 
veffel,  houfe,  warehoufe,  or  cellar;  to  break  any 
bulk  whatever,  and  feize  the  goods,  in  default  of 
paying  the  accuflomcd  duties;  and  to  apprehend 
all  perfons  who  fhall  publifh  fcandalous  fpeeches 
againfl  his  majefly  and  his  government,  or  caufe 
any  diflurbance. 

Thefe  were  not  the  only  methods  taken  by  the 
king  for  raifing  money  on  his  fubjeds  without  the 
confent  of  parliament.  He  publiflied  a  procla¬ 
mation,  “  declaring  his  majefly’s  royal  pleafure  to 
confirm  to  his  fubjeds  their  defedive  titles,  efiates 
and  poffeffions,  by  his  commiffion  lately  granted  and 
renewed  for  that  purpofe.”  But  notwithftanding 
the  ipecious  title  of  this  proclamation,  the  people 
in  general  confidered  it  only  as  an  expedient  to 
raife  money  without  the  confent  of  parliament ;  and 
this  increafed  the  alarming  difeontent  already  diffi 
•  feminated  in  every  part  of  the  nation.  But  this  was 
trifling,  when  compared  with  the  fpirit  railed  by 
another  proclamation,  publifhed  on  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  “  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjeds,  in  making 
their  compofitions  for  not  receiving  the  order  of 
knighthood,  according  to  law.”  The  reader  may 
recoiled,  that,  in  the  former  part  of  this  hiflory, 
many  inflances  have  been  given  of  fubjeds  vefled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  property  being  obliged  to 
take  upon  them  the  order  of  knighthood.  This 
property  was  very  fluduating  in  different  reigns  ; 
and  there  was  an  obfolete,  though  unrepealed  fta- 
tute,  called,  Statutum  de  militibus,  palled  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  which  obliged  all  fubjeds  pof- 
feffed  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  in  land  to  take  upon 
them  the  order  of  knighthood,  provided  they  were 
fit  for  that  duty.  The  order  was  generally  conferred 
at  the  coronation  ;  and  Charles,  on  account  of  the 
plague’s  raging  in  London  at  the  time  when  he 
received  the  crown,,  had  difpenfed  w-ith  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  fuch  fubjeds  as  were  qualified  to  be 
knighis.  But  being  now  diflreffed  for  money,  this 
difpenfation  was  confidered  only  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  right  of  im- 
poling  the  honour,  which  was  attended  with  a  large 
expence  of  fees,  remained  (till  with  the  crown  ;  and 
that  the  king  was  at  liberty  to  oblige  all  perfons, 
properly  qualified,  either  to  be  knighted,  or  pay 
compolition  money  to  certain  commiffioners  ap-, 
pointed  to  receive  it:  the  qualification  was  fixed  at 
forty  pounds  a  year.  It  is  not  eafy  to  qonccive  a 
project  more  abfurd,  more  unreafonable,  and  more 
unjufl,  than  this.  As  the  whole  fyflem  of  feudal 
Tervices  in  perfon,  during  war,  was  now  abolifhed, 
there  was  not  the  leaft  pretence  of  reviving  this  tax, 
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but  a  ftatute  which  had  been  made  when  thefe  fer- 
vices  were  in  full  force.  Add  to  this,  that  if  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  a 
proper  qualification,  tw'o  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
at  lead,  ought  to  have  been  the  qualification  under 
Charles  I.  The  king,  while  any  hopes  remained  of 
obtaining  fupplies  from  his  parliament,  had  defified 
from  colledling  fo  invidious  a  tax;  but  it  was  now 
revived  w'ith  fo  much  rigour,  that  many  were  put 
to  great  expences  in  the  exchequer  and  ftar-cham- 
ber,  for  refuling  to  pay  the  compofition  -  money, 
which  was  required  to  be  one  third  and  a  half  of 
what  the  perfons  fo  compounding  were  found  rated 
in  the  fubfidy.  Thefe  proceedings  intimidated  fo 
many  perfons,  that  the  king  received  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  compofition-money.  Bo¬ 
lides  thefe,  Charles  granted  oppreffive  patents,  and 
monopolies,  among  which  thofe  on  foap  and  lfarch 
were  particularly  complained  of  as  very  burdenfome 
to  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  furprifing  with 
what  patience  thefe  impofitions  were  borne  by  the 
nation  ;  they  occafioned  no  difturbances  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  was  much  better  pleafed  to  govern  by 
his  prerogative  alone,  than  in  conjun&ion  with  his 
parliament ;  and  left  the  hopes  of  relief  or  protection 
from  the  commons  might  encourage  oppofition, 
he  ifliied  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared, 
“  That  whereas,  for  feveral  ill  ends,  the  calling 
again  of  a  parliament  is  divulged  ;  though  his  ma- 
jefty  has  fhewn,  by  frequent  meeting  with  his  people, 
his  love  to  the  ufe  of  parliaments;  yet  the  late  abufe 
having,  for  the  prefent,  driven  him  unwillingly  out 
of  that  courfe;  he  will  account  it  prefumption  in 
any  one  to  preferibe  to  him  any  time  for  the  calling 
that  affembly.”  This  was  generally  confidered  as  a 
declaration,  that,  during  this  reign,  no  more  par¬ 
liaments  were  intended  to  be  fummoned. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Englifh  were  now  turned 
towards  the  queen  of  Bohemia  ;  and  the  king  was 
very  defirous  of  procuring  fome  relief  for  his  un¬ 
fortunate  filler,  and  her  family.  He  joined  his 
good  offices  with  thofe  of  France,  and  mediated  a 
peace  between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden,  in 
hopes  of  engaging  the  latter  to  undertake  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  diftreffed  proteftants  in  the  empire. 
This  was  the  famous  Guftavus  Adolphus,  whofe 
heroic  genius,  feconded  by  the  wifeft  policy,  ren¬ 
dered  him,  in  a  few  years,  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
monarch  of  the  age.  Charles,  to  encourage  and 
affift  him  in  his  projected  invafion  of  Germany, 
agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  fix  thoufand  men  ;  but 
in  order  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  neutrality, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton’s  name, 
a  nobleman  nearly  allied  to  the  crown.  Hamilton 
accordingly  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Guf¬ 
tavus  ;  and  enlifting  thefe  troops  in  England  and 
Scotland,  at  the  king’s  expence,  he  landed  them 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Guftavus  was  greatly 
pleafed  when  he  heard  the  Englilh  were  landed, 
and  promifed  to  join  them  as  foon  as  pofiible,  with 
the  ftipulated  number  of  forces  deftined  to  conquer 
Silefia.  The  appearance  of  fo  fine  a  body  of  men 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  proteftant  caufe.  Their 
numbers  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  their  enemies 
through  fear,  and  by  their  friends  through  defign; 
and  fo  great  was  the  reputation  of  their  valour,  that 
the  celebrated  vidory  gained  a  few  weeks  after  by 
the  Swedifh  monarch  over  count  Tilly  at  Leipfick, 
was,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  their  reputation. 
What  remained  of  that  hero’s  life,  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  vidories,  for  which  he  was  much 
lefs  beholden  to  fortune  than  to  thofe  perfonal  en¬ 
dowments  which  he  derived  from  nature,  and  from 
induftry.  The  veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  moft  celebrated  generals  of  the  age, 
were  foiled  in  every  encounter,  and  all  Germany 
was  over-run  in  an  inftant  by  the  vidorious  Swede. 


\  Bur,  by  this  extraordinary  and  unexpeded  fuccefs 
of  his  ally,  Charles  failed  of  the  purpofe  for  which 
he  framed  the  alliance.  Elated  by  profperity,  and 
no  llrangcr  to  ambition,  Guftavus  began  to  form 
extenfive  plans  ;  and  after  freeing  Germany  from 
the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  he  intended  to  reduce  it 
under  fubjedion  to  his  own.  Full  of  thefe  ideas, 
he  refufed  to  rellore  the  Palatine  to  his  principality, 
except  on  conditions  that  would  have  kept  him  in 
total  dependence.  And  thus  the  negotiation  was 
protraded  till  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the 
Swedifh  hero  perifhed  in  the  midft  of  a  complete 
vidory  which  her  obtained  over  his  enemies. 

Wentworth  was  now  made  prefi-  .  -p.  , 

dent  of  the  council  of  York.  This  ‘  *  io3!* 

court  had  been  eroded,  after  a  rebellion  in  the  north, 
by  a  patent  from  Henry  V III.  without  any  authority 
of  parliament;  and  this  exeicifc  of  power,  like  many 
others,  was  indulged  by  that  arbitrary  monarch. 
The  council  of  York  had  long  aded  chiefly  as  a 
criminal  court;  but,  befidcs  fome  innovations  in¬ 
troduced  by  James,  Charles  thought  proper,  fome 
time  after  Wentworth  was  made  prefident,  to  extend 
its  powers,  and  to  give  it  a  large  civil  jurifdidion, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  a  diferetionarv  power.  Poffi- 
bly  the  king’s  intention  in  this,  was  nothing  more 
than  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties 
from  the  trouble,  expence  and  fatigue  of  attending 
the  courts  at  Weftminfter ;  but  it  foon  appeared, 
that  the  inhabitants  were,  by  this  means,  deprived 
of  the  protedion  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  fubjeded 
to  an  arbitrary  authority.  And  accordingly,  fome 
irregular  proceedings  in  that  couit  were  now  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  tended  to  exafperate  the  people  ftill 
more  againft  the  government.  Wentw'orth  was 
gained  over  to  the  court  party,  Sir  Dudley  Digges 
was  made  mafter  of  the  rolls,  Noy  attorney-general, 
and  Littleton  folicitor  -  general.  All  thefe  w  ere 
leading  men  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  the 
fame  abilities  which  are  fufficient  to  perplex  a  court 
by  their  oppofition,  are  not  capable  of  effectually 
ferving  it  by  their  compliance.  Charles  flattered 
himfelf,  that  by  engaging  thofe  eminent  leaders  in 
his  fervice,  his  government  would  meet  with  no 
more  oppofition,  and  that  a  calm  tranquillity  would 
be  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign;  but  his  minifters fatally  deceived  him. 
Laud  purfued  the  puritans  with  unremitting  fury, 
and  was  fond  of  introducing  new  ceremonies  into 
the  church,  and  of  carrying  to  the  utmoft  height 
the  power  of  priefthood. 

The  furious  condud  of  this  im-  .  p. 
perious  churchman  alarmed  the  mo-  '  ’  .H* 

derate  Englilh,  and  (truck  the  Scottifh  prefbyterians 
with  terror.  They  were,  in  general,  men  as  violent 
for  one  extreme  as  Laud  was  for  the  other;  and  the 
dreadful  (hock,  when  both  afterwards  encountered, 
crufhed  the  church,  the  monarchy,  and  the  confti- 
tution.  When  Mary  was  driven  from  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  the  conftitution  of  that  kingdom  became 
fuch  a  confufed  mixture  of  monarchical,  ariftocra- 
tical,  democratical,  and  eccle-fiaftical  powers,  that  it 
hardly  deferved  the  name.  The  prudent  government 
of  James,  while  he  continued  in  Scotland,  and  the 
unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  bigotted  zealots  to 
eftablifh  their  favourite  model  of  religion,  gave 
the  crown  great  advantages;  fo  that  about  the  year 
1621  epifcopacy  was  reftored  in  Scotland.  James 
had  been  wnfcly  cautious  in  the  promotion  of  his 
billiops  ;  they  were,  in  general,  men  of  great  mode¬ 
ration,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the 
people;  for  which  reafon  they  ftyongly  oppofed 
every  attempt  to  bring  the  difeipline  and  worfhip 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  nearer  conformity 
with  that  of  England.  The  truth  is,  nothing  in  the 
principles  of  the  firft  reformers,  either  in  Scotland 
or  foreign  parts,  were  againft  a  fubordination  of 
ecclefiaftical  government.  All  of  them,  indeed,  ccn- 
4  currcd, 
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currcd,  th^it  th<?  popifh  biftiops  fhould  be  removed; 
but  neither  their  plan  of  government,  nor  that  of 
power,  was  fo  fixed  as  to  enable  them  to  agree 
who  fiiould  fucceed  them,  though,  in  general,  they 
fuffered  thofe  who  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  re¬ 
formation  to  retain  both  their  revenues  and  appel¬ 
lations.  But  what  at  firft  was  no  more  than  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  foon  became  a  point  of  princi¬ 
ple.  The  efiates  of  their  great  men  were  chiefly 
compofed  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
misfortune  was,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  thefe  dilapidations.  The 
afts  of  parliament  in  favour  of  the  prefent  poflefiors 
gave  them  infinite  advantage;  but  the  circum- 
flances  under  which  thefe  parliaments  were  held 
rendered  their  authority  liable  to  many  juft  excep¬ 
tions.  While  the  king  touched  not  this  jarring 
firing  of  ecclefiaflical  government,  the  parliament 
lubmitted  to  the  prerogative  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
it  had  ever  been  exerciled  ;  but  the  landholders  of 
Scotland  could  nor,  without  the  utmoft  concern, 
fee  the  leaft  increafe  of  epifcopal  power,  or  any 
nearer  conformity  of  their  church  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  During  the  whole  reign  of  James,  the 
Scottifh  bifhops  had  been  contented  to  ad:  rather 
as  prefidents  in  their  ecclefiaftical  meetings,  than 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  their  character.  When  a  fee  happened  to  be 
vacant,  James  always  ordered  the  bifhops  to  prefent 
him  with  the  names  of  fuch  men  as  they  thought 
moft  proper  to  fill  it,  and  he  generally  pitched 
upon  the  befi  qualified.  Hence  the  bifhops,  in  a 
manner,  nominated  one  another,  lived  in  harmony 
among  themfelves,  and  aded  fo  moderately,  that 
the  noblemen  and  great  landholders  in  Scotland 
became  pretty  well  reconciled  both  to  their  temper 
and  their  charader.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
Charles,  had  he  preferved  the  fame  moderate  con- 
dud.  But  Laud  detefled  all  moderation  in  church 


government,  and  Charles  would  lificn  to  no  advice 
"but  that  ol  Laud.  That  imperious  churchman  re- 
prefented,  in  the  highefl  terms,  the  dignity  of  the 
epifcopal  charader:  he  difplayed  an  army  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  who  had  died  in  its  defence  :  he  called  to  his 
aid  all  the  tyrants  of  the  eafiern  empire  who  had 
favoured  it :  he  poured  forth  a  profufion  of  quota¬ 
tions,  from  what  he  called  the  fathers  of  the 
church ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  fucceeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  Charles,  that  the  leaft  defed  of  reverence, 
cither  to  the  government,  the  dedrine,  or  the  wor¬ 
fhip  of  his  church,  ftruck  at  the  moft  facred  rights  8 
of  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  all  :  Laud  was  of  S 
opinion,  that  the  church  of  England,  as  left  by 
James,  was  imperfed  in  its  worfhip.  To  prove 
this,  he  produced  fome  opinions,  which  in  the  twi¬ 
light  of  reformation,  when  feveral  prelates  wavered 
between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  had  been 
maintained  in  the  convocation,  and  fometimes  in 
their  writings.  The  authorities  of  the  weakeft  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  were  produced,  to  prove, 
that  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  things  as  indif¬ 
ferent  in  themfelves  as  Laud’s  own  dreams,  had  been 
formerly  pradifed,  and  hence  he  inferred  that  they 
were  elfentials  in  religion.  Neverthelefs  Charles, 
however  warm  and  ferious  in  thefe  matters,  was 
perfuaded  that  thefe  ceremonies  had  fo  near  a  re- 
femblance  to  popery,  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  attempt  their  introdudion,  all  at  once,  among 
a  people  accuftomed  to  think  on  the  oppofite  ex¬ 
treme.  It  was  therefore  determined,  previoufly  to 
new  model  the  hierarchy,  by  introducing  gradually 
a  fet  of  men  of  very  different  principles  from  thole 
that  now  filled  the  fees  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  re- 
llore  authority  and  difciplinc  to  the  church,  and 
purity  and  fplendor  to  her  worfhip.  The  vacant 
bilhoprics  were  accordingly  filled  with  fuch  men  as 
had  neither  the  virtues  nor  abilities  neceflary  for 
filling  their  ftations,  in  a  country  where  the  minuteft 


parts  of  their  condud  were  feverely  ferutinized. 
The  Scots  made  not  the  leaft  oppofition  ;  but  under 
the  pretence  of  falls,  and  other  religious  exercifes, 
they  formed  many  fecret  refolutions  for  ftrength- 
ening  their  party.  Charles  was  fo  much  impofed 
upon  by  thefe  appearances  of  acquiefcence,  that  he 
thought  he  fiiould  meet  with  nothing  in  that  coun¬ 
try  to  oppofe  his  pleafure  ;  and  imagined  that  his 
prefence,  the  fplendid  appearance  of  his  court,  and 
the  weight  of  his  authority,  would  bear  down  the 
frnall  remains  of  oppofition. 

With  thefe  pleafing  ideas,  and  dc- 
firous  of  being  crowned  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  he  fet  out  for  Scotland,  attended  by  the 
whole  flower  of  the  Englifli  nobility,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  fplendor  of  their  equipages.  It 
was  the  fifteenth  of  June  before  Charles  reached 
Edinburgh  ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  he  was  crowned 
in  that  city,  with  the  utmofi:  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  On  the  twentieth  the  parliament  met,  and 
gave  the  king  every  thing  he  defired.  Two  acts, 
indeed,  met  w  ith  fome  oppofition.  The  firft,  be- 
fides  eftablifhing  the  king’s  prerogative,  gave  him 
power  to  prcfcribe  what  habits  he  pleafed  to  the 
ecclefiaftics  of  Scotland  ;  and  by  the  fecond,  the 
alienations  formerly  made  of  tythes,  and  other 
eftates  of  the  clergy,  were  revoked.  Such  of  the 
Engliih  nobility  who  attended  the  king,  and  dif- 
liked  Laud  and  his  principles,  foon  perceived  the 
Scots  were  far  from  approving  the  bill  that  gave 
Charles  the  power  of  regulating  the  habits  of  the 
clergy.  The  dreadful  furplice  was  before  their 
eyes;  and  they  apprehended,  with  fome  reafon,  that 
under  the  fanchon  of  this  law,  it  would  foon  be 
introduced  among  them.  This  difeovery  prompted 
the  Engliih  nobility  to  attempt  another;  namely, 
the  real  ftrength  of  the  royal  party  in  Scotland. 
The  courtiers  had  been  at  great  pains  to  have 
believed  that  the  Scots,  who  had  been  ennobled 
and  enriched  by  Charles  and  his  father,  were  men 
of  the  greateft  inrereft,  as  well  as  property,  in  their 
country.  But  the  falfhood  of  thefe  fuggeftions 
was  ealily  perceived  by  Charles’s  attendants :  they 
faw  the  Scots  in  general  treat  with  great  contempt 
the  royal  favourites  of  their  own  nation;  and  were 
foon  convinced,  that  the  perfons  of  the  greateft 
w-eight  and  property  there  were  in  the  country  in- 
tereft.  This  difeovery  tended  to  leflen  the  terror 
conceived  by  the  Englifh  on  account  of  the  king’s 
power  in  Scotland  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
correfpondence  between  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  which  was  not  broken  off  till 
both  found  themfelves  engaged  in  a  civil  war. 
After  the  king’s  return  from  Scotland,  Juxon  was 
placed  in  the  fee  of  London,  and  alfo  made  lord 
high  treafurer.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  integrity, 
mildnefs,  humanity,  and  underftanding;  but  all  his 
virtues  could  not  procure  him  the  friendlhip  of  the 
puritans.  He  was  a  lover  of  hunting,  and  other 
iports  of  the  field ;  a  fufficient  reafon,  however  emi¬ 
nent  in  virtue,  to  procure  him  the  hatred  of  thofe 
whofe  religion  admitted  not  of  the  leaft  relaxation. 
Charles  was  in  the  other  extreme,  and  very  defirous 
of  introducing  foppery  into  the  national  devotion. 
He  renewed  his  father’s  edieff,  for  allowing  fports 
and  recreations  on  Sunday,  after  the  fervice  was 
over,  to  fuch  as  attended  the  public  worfhip  :  and 
ordered  his  proclamation  for  that  purpole  to  be 
publicly  read  by  the  clergy  after  divine  fervice. 
Thofe  who  were  ferioufly  affeefted  refufed  obedience, 
and  were  punilhed  by  fufpenfion  or  deprivation. 
This  tended  greatly  to  w'iden  the  breach  between 
the  church  and  the  diffenters,  and  promote  that  ill 
humour  and  difeontent  already  too  predominant  in 
the  nation.  The  queen,  though  ftrictly  virtuous, 
was  immoderately  fond  of  pleafure,  particularly  the 
entertainments  of  the  ftage;  and  her  example  was 
followed  by  the  whole  court,  and  the  greateft  men 

in 
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in  the  nation.  In  the  midft  of  this  inconfiderate 
diffipation,  William  Prynne,  a  barrifter  ol  Lincoln’s- 
inn,  publifhed  a  quarto  of  a  thoufand  pages,  inti— 
tied  Hiftorio-Maftyx.  Its  profeffed  purpofe  was  j 
to  decry  ftage-plays,  comedies,  interludes,  mufic,  J 
dancing,  and  other  diverfions  of  that  kind  ;  but  | 
he  alfo  took  occafion  to  declaim  againft  hunting,  j 
public  feftivals,  Chriftmas-keeping,  bonefires,  and 
May-poles.  The  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  he  was  excited  to  write  againft  thefe  enormities 
by  obferving  that  plays  fold  better  than  the  choiceft 
fermons,  and  that  they  were  frequently  printed  on 
finer  paper  than  even  the  Bible  itfelf.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  mod  of  the  players  were  papifts,  and  all 
of  them  defperately  wicked  ;  that  the.  play- houfes 
were  Satan’s  chapels,  the  frequenters  of  them  little 
better  than  devils  incarnate,  and  every  ftep  in  a 
dance  was  a  ftep  to  hell ;  that  the  principal  crime  of 
Nero  was  that  of  frequenting  and  adding  of  plays; 
and  that  thofe  who  confpired  his  death  were  chiefly 
excited  to  it  by  their  indignation  of  that  enormity. 
This  publication  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  court, 
that  Prynne  was  indidted  before  the  ftar-chamber, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  the  king,  to  be  put  from  the  bar, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  his  profeflicn ;  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  fociety  of  Lincoln ’s-inn,  and  de¬ 
graded  in  Oxford  ;  to  fland  on  the  pillory  in  Weft- 
minfter  and  Cheapfide,  to  lofe  an  ear  at  each  place, 
and  to  fuffer  perpetual  imprifonment.  The  cruel 
feverity  of  thisfentence  raifed  the  government  many 
enemies,  and  greatly  augmented  the  numbers  of  the 
puritan  party.  It  was  thought  extremely  hard  that 
an  invedive  againft  plays  ftiould  merit  a  punilh- 
ment  proper  only  for  the  greateft  criminals.  But 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  this  fatire  againft  the 
diverfions  in  vogue,  though  the  pretended,  was  not 
the  real  crime  for  which  Prynne  was  condemned. 
He  had  feverely  cenfured  the  practices  of  the  new 
hierarchy,  and  the  ceremonies  introduced  by  Laud  ; 
a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven  by  that  imperious 
prelate. 

_  ,  At  this  time  the  Dutch  were  great 

A.  u.  1634.  rjva[s  commerce  to  the  Englifh. 

A  prince  of  Charles’s  principles  was  fhocked  at 
the  independent  pretenfions  of  that  haughty  re¬ 
public,  which  had  been  nurfed  by  the  blood,  and 
fed  by  the  bounty  of  England  ;  nor  had  received 
any  adequate  fatisfadion  for  the  maffacre  of  Am- 
boyna.  James  had  made  feveral  attempts  for 
hindering  the  Dutch  from  fifhing  on  the  coaft  of 
England,  but  all  his  prohibitions  were  in  vain;  the 
Dutch,  after  various  pretences,  at  laft  aflerted  they 
had  a  right  to  fifh  upon  the  Britifh  coafts,  founded 
on  immemorial  pofleflion.  Ihe  States  of  Holland, 
however,  difavowed  this  plea  of  their  commiffioners; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared,  that  however  unjufi, 
and  however  contrary  to  the  rights  of  fovereignty 
in  the  crown  of  England,  their  practice  of  fifhing 
on  the  Britifh  coafts  might  be,  it  was  fo  abfolutely  f 
neceffary  to  the  very  exiftence  of  their  ftate,  that 
they  dared  not  either  give  it  up,  or  pay  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  it,  left  their  people  fhbuld  rife 
in  open  rebellion  againft  them.  This  was  an  ar¬ 
gument  not  to  be  anfwered  by  reafon,  and  Charles 
was  determined  to  drive  them  by  force  from  the 
Britifh  coafts.  To  this  end  vigorous  meafures  were 
begun  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  thefe 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  proportional  re¬ 
venues,  and  thofe  of  Charles  were  only  barely  fuffi- 
cient  for  maintaining  the  fplendor  of  the  court,  per¬ 
forming  his  engagements  with  foreign  princes,  and 
defraying  the  neceffary  expences  of  his  government. 
Noy,  the  attorney -general,  was  therefore  com¬ 
manded  to  difeover  ways  and  means  for  fitting  out  | 
a  fleet  fufficiently  powerful  to  execute  this  purpofe. 
Noy  fell'  upon  the.  expedient  .of,  lhip-moneyj 
grounding  it  upon  oblolete  ufages  and  records, 

, 

which  juftified  a  tax  upon  the  people  for  furnifhing 
a  certain  number  of  fhips  for  the  defence  of  the 
feas  ;  and  writs  were  ifiued  accordingly.  Thefe 
writs  were  accompanied  with  inftrudions'  and  di¬ 
rections  from  the  lords  of  the  council  for  the  aff'ef- 
fing  and  levying  fh ip- money.,  Inftrudions  were 
directed  to  the  fheriffs  of  the  feveral  counties;  and 
by  them  it  appears,  that  the  fhips  affeffed  upon  the 
counties  of  Middlefex  and  Hertford  were  to  coft 
three  theufand  pounds;  and  that  thofe  who  refufed 
to  pay  their  proportion,  were  to  be  diftreffed  and 
their  goods  fold  for  payment,  without  any  refpedt 
of  perfons.  The  reft  of  thefe  inftrudions  contain 
the  particular  manner  of  levying  the  tax,  and  gave 
very  arbitrary  powers  to  the  officers  of  the  peace. 
The  writ  being  ferved  upon  the  lord-mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  he  immediately  fummoned  a  common  council, 
where  it  was  agreed  10  prefent  the  following  petition 
to  the  king : 

“  To  the  king’s  moft  excellent  majefty, 

“  The  humble  petition  of  your  faithful  fubjeds, 
the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  of  your  city 
of  London,  moft  humbly  fheweth, 

“  That  whereas  your  majefty,  by  writ  bearing 
tefte  20  Odobris  laft,  commanded  your  petitioners, 
at  their  own  charge,  to  provide  feven  fhips  of  war, 
furn lifted  with  men,  victuals,  and  all  warlike  pro- 
viftons;  to  be  at  Portfmouth  by  the  firlt  of  March 
next,  and  to  continue  from  that  time  during  the  ■ 
fpace  of  twenty-fix  weeks  in  your  majefty ’s  fervice, 
upon  the  defence  of  the  feas,  and  other  caufes  in 
the  faid  writ  contained. 

“  Your  petitioners  do,  in  all  fubmiffive  humble- 
nefs,  and  with  acknowledgments  of  your  facred 
majefty’s  favours  unto  your  faid  city,  inform  your 
majefty,  that  they  conceive,  that  by  anejent  privi¬ 
leges,  grants,  and  ads  of  parliament,  which  they 
are  ready  humbly  to  produce,  they  are  exempt  and 
are  to  be  freed  from  that  charge. 

“  And  do  moft  humbly  pray, 

“  That  your  majefty  would  be  gracioufiy  pleafed, 
that  the  petitioners,  with  your  princely  grace  and 
favour,  may  enjoy  the  faid  privileges  and  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  be  freed  from  providing  of  the  faid  ftiips 
and  provifions.” 

.  Notwithftanding  this  oppofition  of  the  capital, 
Charles  proceeded  with  as  much  violence  as  if  fhip- 
-  money  had  always  been  an  eftablifhed  tax,  and  as 
if  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  leaft  attempt 
to  oppofe  his  arbitrary  proceedings.  Noy,  the  at¬ 
torney-general,  dying  about  this  time,  left  the  affair 
unfinifhed  ;  but  the  necefficies  of  Charles  increafing, 
he  refolved  that  fhip-money  fhould  be  extended  to 
the  inland  as  well  as  the  maritime  counties.  But, 
in  ordei  to  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  employ  proper 
perfons,  and  to  invent  plaufible  pretences.  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  lord  chief  juftice,  had,  in  many  re- 
fpects,  been  found  untradable,  and  was  accordingly 
removed  from  his  office,  and  his  place  fuppliedlbv 

I  Sir  John  F inch,  a  lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  and 
a  firm  friend  to  the  court ;  and  Sir  John  Banks  was 
made  attorney-general.  It  was,  probably,  owing 
to  the  opinion  of  thofe  lawyers,  who  were  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  abilities  to  Noy,  that  Charles  made  ft  tip- 
money  a  general  tax ;  but  even  this  attempt  did  not 
alarm  the  nation  fo  much  as  was  expeded.  The 
merchants,  who  generally  take  the  Jead  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  commerce,  to  rifque  them  by  an  oppofition 
which  might  have  given  the  court  a  pretence  for 
impofing  heavier  duties  upon  goods  ;  and  as  the 
tax  propofed  fell  more  heavy  on  the  landed  than  . 
the  trading  intcreftof  the  kingdom,  they  did  net, 
for  fome  time,  confider  it  as  a  ftretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  This  acquiefcence  gave  the  court  a  perfect 
fecurity.  Charles  endeavoured  to  fill  the  kingdom 
with  apprehenfions,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
having  entered  into  a  new  alliance,  would  certainly 
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attempt  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  narrow 
feas ;  and  a  proclamation  was  accordingly  pub- 
lifhed,  commanding  all  Englifh  feamen  and  fhip- 
wrights,  who  were  in  foreign  fervices,  to  return 
home  immediately.  A.  deceitful  and  fatal  calm 
this.  The  nation  ttill  continued  to  have  the 
highett  opinion  of  thofe  patriots,  who  had,  in  a 
manner,  forced  the  king  to  pafs  the  petition  of 
right,  and  rather  acquiefced  in,  than  approved  of 
the  many  breaches  daily  made  in  that  famous  art, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  (hip- money.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Edward  Coke,  the  eminent 
lawyer  and  patriot,  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  But  there  were 
not  wanting  men  who  trod  in  his  paths,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  rouze  the  public  from  their  lethargy, 
by  (hewing  that  the  continual  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative  would  foon  banifh  all  law  from  the 
conftitution. 

Thefe  alarming  fuggeftions  had  their  weight  ; 
they  occafioned  fuch  difputes  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  fhip-  money,  that  no  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  were 
collerted  during  the  whole  year.  This  oppofition, 
however,  produced  no  change  in  the  condurt  of 
Laud  :  he  continued  to  exercife  his  ecclefiaftical 
power  with  the  greateft  feverity.  He  now  at¬ 
tempted  to  oblige  all  foreigners  fettled  in  England 
to  conform  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  notwith- 
ttandmg  the  privileges  and  indulgencies  that  had 
been  granted  them  by  former  princes,  and  the 
infinite  advantages  the  nation  acquired  by  their 
fettling  in  this  country.  The  French  and  Dutch 
churches,  being  joined  by  all  the  puritans  in 
England,  made  a  vigorous  oppofition,  and  re- 
fufed,  on  account  of  the  exemptions  and  privi¬ 
leges  they  had  received  from  the  crown,  to  pay 
any  deference  to  Laud’s  authority.  The  primate, 
however,  prevailed  fo  far,  that  though  all  fo¬ 
reigners  of  the  firft  defeent  were  fuffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  own  method  of  worfhip,  yet  thofe  of 
the  fecond  defeent,  that  is,  thofe  who  were  born 
in  England  of  foreign  parents,  were  ordered  by  the 
king  to  repair  to  their  own  parifh  churches,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  proceeded  againft  in  the  fpi- 
ritual  courts. 

AD  6^6  A  ^eet  ^  larSe  ^'Ps 

*  *  1  5  was  now  fitted  out,  under  the  com¬ 

mand  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  a  pro¬ 
clamation  iflued,  ttrirtly  forbidding  all  perfons, 
not  the  natural-born  fubjerts  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
from  fittiing  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  without  proper 
licences  from  the  king ;  who  farther  declared, 
that  he  intended  always  to  keep  a  ftrong  fquadron 
at  fea,  in  order  to  prevent  all  fuch  encroachments 
for  the  future,  and  to  protert  thofe  (hips  of  his 
friends  and  allies  who  fhould  take  out  licences. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  failed  in  the  month 
of  May;  and  coming  up  with  fome  of  the  Dutch 
lhips,  he  funk  all  that  refufed  to  leave  the  coatts, 
and  difeontinue  their  filhery.  This  fpirited  con¬ 
durt  ftruck  a  terror  into  all  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe ;  even  the  haughty  Richelieu  himfelf, 
who  had  formed  a  defign  of  rendering  the  Dutch 
the  rivals  of  the  Englifh  on  the  ocean,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  projert.  The  Dutch  themfelves 
applied  to  Charles  in  the  moft  earneft  manner; 
and  at  laft  confented  to  pay  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
for  a  licence  to  fifh  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  when  it  was  hoped  a  proper  regulation  would 
be  made  for  fixing  an  annual  tribute  for  the  ne- 
ceflary  licences.  But  no  advantages  of  commerce, 
reputation  or  fafety  could  prevail  upon  the  people 
to  pay  the  odious  tax  of  fhip  -  money.  The 
progrefs  of  the  fciences  had  increafcd  their  thirft 
for  knowledge ;  and  the  excellent  writings  and 
fpeeches  on  the  conttitution  of  England,  during 
the  late  reign,  were  now  purchafed  and  read  with 


the  greateft  avidity.  But  particularly  the  plain  in* 
confiftencies  between  the  levying  of  that  tax,  and 
the  petition  of  right,  were  evident  to  the  moft 
flender  capacity;  fo  that  neither  the  fermons  of 
divines,  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  the  threats  of 
power,  nor  the  arts  of  courtiers,  had  any  effert  ; 
they  firmly  adhered  to  the  dirtates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  fet  all  the  fophiftical  arguments  of  the 
artful  and  the  eloquent  at  defiance.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  their  veneration  for  the  government, 
that  many  paid  the  tax,  though  they  were  per- 
fuaded  the  law  could  not  oblige  them.  They 
knew  that  the  judges  had  taken  great  pains  to 
recommend  it  from  the  bench,  and  doubted  not 
but  an  attempt  would  foon  be  made  to  render  it 
legal  by  a  formal  decifion.  Chambers,  a  merchant 
of  London,  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay,  and  was 
fent  to  prifon  by  Sir  Edward  Bromfield,  lord- 
mayor,  one  of  the  commiftioners  for  levying  thip- 
money.  But  Chambers  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  hand  of  power  :  he  brought  his  acftion 
againft  Bromfield  for  a  trefpafs  and  falfe  imprifon- 
ment.  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court,  would  nor,  however,  fuffer  Chambers’s 
council  to  argue  againft  the  legality  of  fhip— 
money,  declaring  openly  in  court,  “  That  there 
was  a  rule  of  law,  and  a  rule  of  government  j 
and  that  many  things  which  might  not  be  done 
by  the  rule  of  law,  might  be  done  by  the  rule  of 
government.”  This  was  the  deteftable  dortrine 
which  led  Charles  to  thofe  dangerous  precipices 
from  whence  he  fell,  to  the  ruin  of  himfelf,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  people.  A  regular  diftrihution  was 
now  drawn  up  of  (hips,  adapted  to  the  feveral 
(hires  of  England  and  Wales,  with  their  tonnage, 
number  of  men,  and  monthly  expence  ;  together 
with  the  fums  charged  upon  the  refpertive  cor¬ 
porate  towns  in  each  county.  And  Charles,  that 
he  might  proceed  with  more  fafety,  and  remove 
the  feveral  objections  that  had  been  ftarted  againft 
paying  the  tax,  procured  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
“  That  when  the  good  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom 
in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  nation  in  danger, 
the  king  might  lawfully  levy  a  tax  for  fitting  out 
fuch  a  number  of  (hips  as  (hall  be  neceffary  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  his  majetty  is 
the  foie  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and  when  and 
how  it  is  to  be  prevented.”  The  king,  though  he 
now  arted  contrary  to  the  laws,  determined  to 
punifh,  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  all  who  fhould, 
for  the  future,  dare  to  oppofe  his  royal  pleafure. 
It  is  amazing  with  what  relurtance  the  people  paid 
this  tax,  though  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  this 
proftitution  and  perverfion  of  the  laws  of  their 
country  :  their  ufual  afylum,  the  courts  of  law, 
were  fhut  againft  them,  and  there  was  no  medium ; 
they  mutt  either  fubinit,  or  have  recourfe  to  vio¬ 
lence,  an  expedient  which  no  wife  man  would 
chufe.  A  chofen  few,  however,  were  ftill  in 
referve;  men  who  dared  to  think  with  juftice, 
and  art  with  intrepidity;  who,  armed  with  the 
principles  of  civil  and  natural  liberty,  were  de¬ 
termined  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  their  country, 
and  not  tamely  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  crown.  Strong  reafonings,  bold  elocution, 
deep  learning,  and  upright  igtentions,  were  not, 
however,  fufficient  to  fuftain  this  dreadful  combat; 
a  leader  muft  be  found,  who,  befides  all  thefe 
accomplifhments,  had  intrepidity  fufficient  to  ftand 
forth  in  the  caufe  of  his  country.  Such  a  man 
was  John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  poffeffed  of  a 
conftderable  eftate,  and  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Buckinghamfhire ;  which,  being  an  in¬ 
land  county,  afforded  him  the  better  pretence  for 
refufing  to  pay  the  tax  of  (hip-money.  His  fhare 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  (hillings,  yet 
he  abfolutely  refufed  payment,  and  determined  to 
venture  a  trial,  the  event  of  which  wpuld  clearly. 

5  *  point 
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point  out  to  the  whole  kingdom,  whether  arbitrary 
power  was  to  prevail  over  jurtice. 

n  ,  The  cafe  was  argued,  during 

A.  U.  1037.  twejve  dayS>  in  the  Exchequer- 

chamber,  before  all  the  judges  of  England  ;  and 
the  nation  regarded,  with  the  utmofi:  anxiety, 
every  circumftance  of  this  celebrated  trial.  It  will 
be  eafily  conceived,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  that  the  great  queftion  in  this  caufe  was, 
Whether  the  kingdom  was  in  fuch  imminent 
danger,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  artels  his 
fubjecls,  without  waiting  for  the  neceffary  forms 
of  parliamentary  proceedings  ?  It  was  confefled 
on  all  hands,  that  both  public  and  private  dangers 
may  be  fo  great,  that  all  property  may  ceafe, 
while  the  parties  are  providing  for  their  own 
fafety.  But  none  of  the  crown  lawyers  pretended, 
that  the  danger  of  the  kingdom  was  then  fo 
preffing,  as  to  give  the  king  a  right  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fubjecfi ;  and  the  fmall  portion  of  Mr. 
Hampden’s  arteflment  was  no  argument  for  his 
paying  it,  unlefs  they  could  prove  it  to  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  Whether  the  king  was,  or  was 
not,  the  foie  judge  of  the  public  neceffity,  was 
rtrongly  debated,  but  greatly  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  court ;  fince  nothing  could  be  more  ob¬ 
vious  than  this,  that  when  public  danger  becomes 
fo  preffing  as  to  confound  all  property,  the  cafe 
will  be  notorious,  and  felf-prefervation  becomes 
the  common  principle  with  both  prince  and  people. 
It  is  true,  the  king  may  have  reafons,  unknown  to 
his  fubjeds,  to  fear  the  attempts  of  fome  public 
or  private  enemy,  and  make  the  neceffary  prepa¬ 
rations  to  render  the  whole  abortive ;  but  nothing 
here  occurred  to  convince  any  man  of  common 
underftanding,  that  the  danger,  if  indeed  any  was 
apprehended,  might  not  have  been  prevented  by 
regular  parliamentary  methods.  With  regard  to 
the  precedents  brought  by  either  fide  from  former 
reigns,  they  were  equally  flrong  for  both  parties, 
and  therefore  were  of  no  weight  in  deciding  this 
great  national  caufe.  The  truth  is,  we  have  too 
many  melancholy  infiances  in  the  Englifli  hifiory 
of  iniquity  being  eftablifhed,  not  only  by  pre¬ 
cedents,  but  by  law ;  and  that  liberty  often  bor¬ 
rowed  her  gloom  or  lufire  from  the  vices  or  vir¬ 
tues  that  filled  the  throne.  The  lawyers,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pleaded  the  caufe  of  Hampden,  or 
rather  that  of  their  country,  had  infinite  advantage 
over  their  antagonifts,  by  unanfwerably  proving 
the  illegality  of  the  tax  from  the  politive  and 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Great  Charter,,  and 
other  conftitutional  a£ts,  which  no  pra&ices,  no 
precedents,  ought  to  affeCl  or  deftroy.  And  who¬ 
ever  examines  with  attention  the  infiances  pro¬ 
duced  on  both  fides,  will  perceive  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  precedents  luns  always  rtrongefi:  for  the 
people,  in  the  mofl  virtuous  periods  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  while  thofe  for  the  crown  fpring  from  the 
fear  of  arbitrary  power,  from  flavifti  complaifance, 
from  immediate  danger,  from  grofs  ignorance,  or 
from  prevailing  corruption.  Yet,  notwithfiandlng 
the  force  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  Hampden's 
counfel,  the  event  was  what  had  been  long  fore- 
feen.  The  prejudiced  or  proflituted  judges,  four 
of  them  excepted,  gave  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  Hampden,  however,  obtained  by  the 
trial,  the  end  for  which  he  had  fo  generoufly 
facrificed  his  fafety  and  his  quiet ;  the  people  were 
rouzed  from  their  lethargy,  and  became  fully  fen- 
fible  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberty  was  ex- 
pofed.  Thefe  national  queftions  were  canvarted  in 
every  company;  and  the  more  they  were  examined, 
the  more  evidently  it  appeared  to  many  that  li¬ 
berty  was  totally  fubverted,  and  an  unufual  and 
arbitrary  authority  exercifed  over  the  kingdom. 
Slavilh  principles,  it  was  faid,  concurred  with  ille¬ 
gal  practices;  ecclefiafiical  tyranny  lent  affiftance 


to  civil  ufurpations  ;  iniquitous  practices  Mere  fup- 
ported  by  arbitrary  punifhments;  and  all  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  tranfmitted  through  fo  many  ages,- 
fecured  by  fo  many  laws,  and  purchafed  by  the 
blood  of  fo  many  heroes  and  patriots,  now  lay  pro- 
ftrate  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 

Laud  proceeded  in  the  fame  imperious  manner, 
and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  arbitrary 
meafures,  was  fure  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  hand 
of  power.  Among  others,  Williams,  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  was  fingled  out  as  a  perfon  who  oppofed 
the  meafures  of  the  government,  and  was  a  friend 
to  the  puritanical  party.  He  was  accordingly  in¬ 
dicted  in  the  fiar-chamber,  on  very  frivolous  pre¬ 
tences  ;  fined  ten  thoufand  pounds  ;  fufpended 
from  his  office,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
during  the  king’s  pleafure.  Williams,  when  de¬ 
prived  of  his  poft  of  lord-keeper,  retired  to  his 
bifhopric,  joined  the  country  party,  and  became 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  thofe  who  oppofed 
the  government.  This  was  a  crime  not  to  be 
forgiven  by  Laud,  though  the  primate  himfelf 
had  been  indebted  to  Williams  for  his  firfi  pro¬ 
motion.  But  to  fee  a  bifhop  countenance  pu¬ 
ritans  ;  a  creature  of  the  court  become  its  obfti- 
nate  enemy,  and  oppofe  with  great  firmnefs  and 
vigour  all  the  meafures  of  government;  thefe  were 
circumftances  that  excited  indignation,  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  minifters  to  purfue  him  with  the  utmofi 
vengeance.  Men  of  more  generous  and  more 
moderate  principles  beheld  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  a 
very  different  point  of  light ;  they  confidered  the 
profecution  of  Williams  as  one  of  the  moft  ini¬ 
quitous  meafures  purfued  by  the  court  during  the 
time  that  the  ufe  of  parliaments  were  fufpended. 
Burton,  a  minifier,  and  Befiie,  a  phyfician,  were 
alfo  tried  in  the  fiar-chamber,  for  M’riting  feditious 
and  fchifmatical  libels,  and  condemned  to  fuffer 
the  fame  punifhment  as  had  been  infiiCted  on 
Prynne.  Thefe  writers  had  attacked  with  great 
feverity,  and  even  intemperate  zeal,  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  rites,  and  government  of  the  church;  crimes 
for  which  no  pardon  could  be  expeCted  from  the 
furious  primate.  The  fentence  of  the  court  was 
greatly  condemned,  as  very  unworthy  men  of  their 
profefiion;  and  the  patience,  or  rather  the  alacrity, 
with  which  they  fuffered  the  punifhments  infiidfed 
on  them,  Hill  farther  increafed  the  indignation  cf 
the  public.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  mea¬ 
fures,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  the 
government’s  being  overturned,  if  religious  zeal, 
ftronger  than  all  human  paffions,  had  not  armed 
the  people  againft  their  king.  We  have  already 
feen  how  defirous  Charles  was  of  eftablifhing  in 
Scotland  the  difeipline  and  M'orfhip  of  the  church 
of  England,  He  was  fond  of  epifcopacy,  and 
inverted  the  biffiops  with  an  authority  which  he 
thought  equally  advantageous  to  religion  and 
government.  He  loved  church  ceremonies,  and 
wanted  to  have  them  received  as  ertentials  in 
divine  fervice  ;  without  reflecting  how  much  all 
men  are  attached  to  their  particular  modes  of 
worfhip.  Charles,  confident  of  his  own  power, 
now  fent  down  canons  for  the  government  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  a  new  liturgy  for  regu-? 
lating  the  manner  of  worfhip.  The  people  were 
far  from  being  difpofed  to  receive  them.  The 
nobility,  and  the  dirtenting  clergy,  were  enemies 
to  the  hierarchy;  and  their  univerfal  hatred  of  the 
church  of  Rome  made  them  abhor  whatever  had 
the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  method  of  its  worfhip. 
On  the  fixteenth  of  July,  public  intimations  were 
given  from  the  pulpits,  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  new  liturgy  would  be  introduced  into 
the  principal  churches.  Both  the  bifhop  and  dean 
of  Edinburgh  attended,  to  give  the  greater  folcm- 
nity  to  this  new  form  of  worfhip.  The  latter, 
drefTed  in  a  furplice,  began  the  liturgy.  But  he 
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had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  fervice,  before  the 
people  cried  out,  “  A  pope!  a  pope!  Hone  him!” 
The  biffiop,  however,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
attempted  to  appeafe  the  tumult.  But  his  endea¬ 
vours  were  in  vain  :  they  threw  a  ftool  at  his 
head,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
both  him  and  the  dean  efcaped  with  life.  The 
contagion  foon  fpread  through  the  city.  The 
magiftrates  fuffered  a  thoufand  infults.  The  clergy 
declaimed  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  againft  in¬ 
novations,  and  compared  the  populace  to  Balaam’s 
afs,  whofe  mouth  the  Lord  had  opened.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  thefe  alarming  tumults,  no  man 
of  any  confequence  joined  the  people.  The  laws 
in  Scotland  were  very  fevere  againft  treafon,  and 
men  of  property  were  cautious  of  trufting  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  furious  declarations  of 
an  inconftant  multitude.  Charles  was  fatally  de¬ 
ceived  by  this  appearance  of  reftraint,  and  attri¬ 
buted  their  lilence  to  an  approbation  of  his  mea- 
fures.  He  had  long  been  deluded  by  pretenfions, 
and  raifed  to  the  firft  pofls  in  the  miniftry  thofe 
men  who  hated  his  perfon,  his  family,  and  his 
religion  ;  they  flattered  him  the  more  abjedly, 
that  they  might  ruin  him  the  more  fecurely. 
The  whole  cabinet  council,  indeed,  was  compofed 
of  perfons  who  wifhed  well  to  the  meafures  they 
feemed  to  oppofe,  and  which  they  were  fometimes 
obliged  to  punifli.  The  fpirit  againft  the  new 
liturgy  daily  increafed  among  the  common  people; 
and  the  repeated  commands  of  the  court  to  intro¬ 
duce  it,  proved  at  once  ineffedual  and  dangerous 
to  the  biihops.  The  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh, 
where  thefe  difturbances  chiefly  prevailed,  were, 
in  fecret,  enemies  to  the  liturgy,;  but,  in  public, 
they  expreffed  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  the  riotous 
proceedings  of  the  populace,  and  frequently  af- 
J'ernbled,  m  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  concert 
meafures  for  putting  a  flop  to  thefe  alarming  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  multitude.  They  even  promifed  to 
affift  the  king  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  to 
appeafe  the  tumultuous  populace,  and  introduce 
rhe  new  liturgy.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  breach 
enfued  between  the  biffiops  and  minifters  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  foon  after  another  between  the  biffiops 
and  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom.  The  counfel 
of  the  moderate  biffiops,  who  had  always  oppofed 
the  violent  methods  of  introducing  the  liturgy, 
was  difregarded  by  the  new  prelates  promoted  by 
Laud,  and  who  were  perfuaded  that  the  intereft 
of  their  patron  with  the  king  was  abundantly  Effi¬ 
cient  to  ffipport  them.  This  induced  them  to 
disregard,  not  only  the  advice  of  their  more  mo¬ 
derate  brethren,  but  alfo  that  of  the  nobility,  who 
took  advantage  of  this  negled  to  withdraw  their 
countenance  entirely  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
clergy.  The  people,  animated  by  the  countenance 
of  their  minifters  and  the  nobility,  began  ro  unite 
and  to  encourage  one  another  to  oppofe  the  reli¬ 
gious  innovations  introduced  into  the  kingdom. 
Petitions  to  the  council  were  figned  and  prefented 
by  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality ;  the  women,  as 
is  common  in  every  religious  difturbance,  joined 
with  great  violence  in  the  oppofition  ;  the  puritan 
minifters  declaimed  vehemently  againft  popery ; 
and  the  pulpits  refounded  with  the  moft  violent 
invedives  againft  antichrift. 

An  Charles,  refolving  to  perfevere, 

'  *  1  3  *  feemed  to  defpife  the  threats  of  the 

vulgar,  and  even  the  defedion  of  the  nobility. 
The  primate  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  great  temper, 
wifdom,  and  religion,  always  averfe  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  liturgy,  reprefented  to  his 
majeity,  in  faithful  colours,  the  ftate  of  the 
nation.  The  earl  of  Traquair,  lord-treafurer,  re¬ 
paired  to  London,  in  order  to  lay  the  matter 
more  fully  before  the  king.  But  all  their  repre¬ 
sentations  were  in  vain.:  Charles  was  inflexible. 
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He  had,  however,  nothing  to  oppofe  to  fa  violent 
a  combination  of  the  whole  nation  but  a  procla¬ 
mation,  wherein  he  promifed  pardon  for  all  paft 
offences,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more 
obedient  for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably 
to  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy.  But  this  was  fo  far 
from  producing  the  defired  effed,  that  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  oppofed  by  a  public  proteftation,  pre¬ 
fented  by  the  earl  of  Hume  and  lord  Lindefay. 
This  was  the  crifis  of  the  oppofition  :  the  infur- 
redion,  which  had  been  gathering  by  degrees,  now 
broke  out  at  once ;  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  was 
difplayed,  and  the  fword  of  civil  difeord  on  the 
point  of  being  ffieathcd  in  the  bowels  of  that 
unhappy  country.  No  diforder,  however,  attended 
thefe  dreadful  appearances ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
new  order,  or  rather  a  new  adminiftration,  imme¬ 
diately  took  place ;  a  Efficient  indication  that 
this  difturbance  had  been  fecretly  fomented  by 
perfons  in  a  ftation  far  exalted  above  the  common 
people.  Four  tables,  as  they  were  called,  were 
formed  in  Edinburgh  :  one  confifted  of  nobility, 
another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  minifters,  and  a 
fourth  of  burgeffes ;  and  in  the  hands  of  thefe 
four  tables  the  whole  authority  of  the  government 
was  placed.  One  of  their  firft,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  greateft  ad  they  performed,  was  that  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  celebrated 
compad  confifted  firft  of  a  renunciation  of  popery, 
formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth.  Then 
followed  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  fub- 
feribers  bound  themfelves  to  refift  all  religious 
innovations,  and  to  defend  each  other  againft  all 
oppofition  whatfoever :  “  and  all  this  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  greater  honour 
and  advantage  of  their  king  and  country.”  It 
is  aftoniffiing  with  what  eagernefs  all  ranks  of 
people  flocked  to  fign  this  covenant,  conlidered 
by  them  as  the  hulwark  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
which,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  was 
pradifed  no  where  in  its  original  purity  but  in 
Scotland. 

Though  a  people  connot  be  too  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  though  no  government  has  a  right  to 
attack,  much  lefs  to  deftroy  them;  yet  this  jealoufy 
ought  to  have  its  bounds  in  reafon,  in  nature,  and 
in  duty,  '  The  firft  never  warrants  refiftance  but 
under  provocation  j  the  fecond  makes  felf-prefer- 
vation  to  be  her  primary  law ;  and  the  latter,  by 
fupporting  fuhordination  in  government,  preferves 
the  peace,  the  happinefs,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
human  fociety.  But  the  voice  of  enchufiafm  liftens 
not  to  the  declarations  of  reafon.  The  Scottilh 
preachers,  determined  to  carry  their  point,  though 
they  involved  the  government  of  their  country  in 
confufion  ;  and  recommended  the  llrongeft  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  Charles  was  alarmed,  and 
offered  to  fufpend  the  introdudion  of  the  liturgy, 
provided  they  would  retrad  the  covenant.  Their 
anfwer  was,  that  they  would  fooner  renounce  their 
baptifm.  He  then  relaxed  in  other  matters,  in 
order  to  preferve  epifcopal  government,  and  per¬ 
mitted  a  general  affembly  to  be  fummoned  at 
Glafgow,  By  this  unadvifed  mcafure  the  whole 
defign  was  finiffied.  The  laity,  whom  the  Preffiy- 
terians  admitted,  and  who  formed  the  ftrongeft 
part,  began  with  impeaching  the  biffiops;  whom 
they  charged  indiferiminately  with  all  forts  of 
crimes.  They  afterwards  declared  all  ads,  with 
regard  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  made  fince  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England, 
null  and  void.  Thus  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  the 
court  of  high  commifijon,  and  even  epil'copacy 
itfelf,  were  abolifhed  in  Scotland  at  one  ftroke. 
Meafures  like  thefe  could  be  fupported  only  by 
arms.  They  accordingly  prepared  openly  for  a 
civil  war  ;  feized  all  Jplaces  of  ftrength  ;  fortified 
the  town  of  Leith;  and  fp  rerqarkable  \yas  the 

deli  re 
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defire  of  completing  the  work,  that  women  of 
quality  mixed  with  the  populace,  and  carried  on 
their  ihoulders  the  materials  necelfary  for  the  erect¬ 
ing  the  fortifications. 

n  .  The  king  began  to  raife  troops 

•  Ifc>39-  to  reduce  his  rebellious  fubjeds  to 
reafon,  and  fubdue  the  refradory  fpirit  of  the 
Scots.  By  his  ceconomy,  he  had  faved  two 

hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  the  queen,  by 
her  influence  with  the  catholics,  engaged  them 
to  grant  the  king  a  confiderable  fupply.  The 
Englifh  fleet  was  very  formidable,  and  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  neceffary.  Five  thoufand  land 
forces  were  embarked  on  board  this  fquadron,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  fail  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  caufe  a  diverfion  in  the  forces  of  the 
rebels.  An  army  of  near  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
and  three  thoufand  horfe,  was  levied,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman 
of  great  family,  but  famous  neither  as  a  foldier 
nor  a  fiatefman.  The  earl  of  Effex,  a  nobleman 
extremely  popular,  and  of  great  military  abilities, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  the  earl 
of  Holland  general  of  the  horfe.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  the  king  himfelf  joined  the  .  army, 
and  fummoned  all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend 
him.  Few  difregarded  the  fummons ;  fo  that  the 
Englifh  army  refembied  rather  the  court  of  an 
eaftern  prince,  than  a  military  expedition  againft 
an  enemy.  The  forces  of  the  mal-contents  were 
little  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Englifh, 
but  alinofl  deftitute  of  cavalry.  The  infantry 
confifted,  indeed,  of  an  undifciplined  and  ill¬ 
armed  rabble,  but  animated  with  a  religious  fer¬ 
vour,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the  want 
of  difcipline,  and  rendered  them  very  formidable. 
The  declamations  of  the  clergy  had  greatly  affifled 
the  officers  in  gaining  recruits,  by  thundering  out 
anathemas  againfi  “  All  who  went  not  out  to 
help  the  Lord  againfi  the  mighty.”  But  the 
leaders  of  the  mal-contents  did  not  omit  the 
more  fafe  and  prudent  methods  of  negotiation. 
They  knew  that  a  defeat  mull  be  fatal ;  and  how¬ 
ever  their  troops  might  be  infpircd  with  an  en- 
thufiaftic  fury,  they  were  unable  to  fland  the 
regular  attacks  of  difciplined  forces.  They  there¬ 
fore  immediately  fent  very  fubmiffive  mellages  to 
the  king;  begged  leave  to  be  admitted  to  a 
treaty,  in  order  to  reflore  tranquillity  to  their 
native  country,  and  ffieath  the  deffrudive  fword 
of  civil  difcord.  Several  conferences  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  held  ;  but  fo  many  difficulties  occurred, 
that  it  was  fome  time  before  even  any  preliminary 
articles  could  be  eflablifhed.  At  lafl,  however, 

a  pacification  was  agreed  to,  on  the  following 
terms : 

“  i.  The  forces  of  Scotland  to  be  difbanded 
and  diffolved,  within  eight-and-forty  hours  after 
the  publication  of  his  majefiy’s  declaration  being 
agreed  upon. 

“  2.  His  majefiy’s  caflles,  forts,  ammunition  of 
all  forts,  and  royal  honours,  to  be  delivered  after 
the  faid  publication,  fo  foon  as  his  majefly  can  fend 
to  receive  them. 

“  3.  His  majefiy’s  fhips  to  depart  prefently  after 
the  delivery  of  the  caflles,  with  the  firfl  fair  wind, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  caufe  no  interruption  either 
to  trade  or  fifhing. 

“  4.  His  majefly  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
caufe  to  be  reflored  all  perfons,  goods,  and  fhips, 
detained  and  arrefled  fince  the  firfl  of  November 
lafl. 

“  j.  That  there  (hall  be  no  meetings,  treatings, 
confultations,  or  convocations,  cf  his  majefiy’s. 
fubjeds,  but  fuch  as  are  warranted  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament. 

“  6.  The  works  on  all  fortifications  to  be  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  places  themfelves  to  be  delivered 
up  to  his  majefly. 

“  7.  To  reflore  to  every  one  of  his  majefiy’s 
fubjeds  their  liberties,  lands,  houfes,  goods,  and 
all  other  particulars  whatfoever,  taken  or  detained 
from  them  fince  the  above  term.” 

The  Scottifh  deputies  were  at  a  lofs  how  to 
appeafe  their  principals  with  regard  to  thefe  articles, 
which  fell  far  fhort  of  what  their  fanguine  hopes 
had  taught  them  to  exped.  Accordingly  the  earl 
of  Caffils,  and  feveral  other  noblemen  and  heads 
of  the  mal-contents,  loudly  exclaimed  againfi  a 
pacification,  which  was  to  difarm  them,  and  leave 
them,  in  that  condition,  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
No  abolition  of  epifeopacy,  nor  acknowledgment 
of  the  affembly  at  Glafgow,  had  been  flipulated, 
as  they  had  been  made  to  believe;  the  reftitution 
of  fhips  taken  fince  the  firfl  of  November,  was 
but  a  poor  confideration,  in  comparifon  of  the 
common  caufe ;  and  the  drawing  off  the  Englifh 
fleet  from  the  coaft  was  of  little  importance,  be- 
caufe  the  fhips  might  return  whenever  his  ipajefty 
pleafed.  Add  to  thefe  confiderations,  that  Charles, 
in  one  of  the  anfwers  he  had  given  to  the  deputies, 
had  adually  difowned  the  affembly  at  Glafgow  \ 
nor  would  he  confent  to  any  thing  farther  than  to 
refer  civil  matters  to  a  parliament,  and  ecclefiaflical 
affairs  to  a  general  affembly  ;  both  of  which  he 
could  call  or  diflblve  at  pleafure.  Nor  was  the 
peace  more  agreeable  to  the  Englifh  :  they  ex¬ 
claimed  againfi  it  as  loudly  as  the  Scots  ;  and  there 
feemed  very  little  hopes  that  it  would  be  of  any 
long  continuance  :  the  feeds  of  difaffcdion  were 
fown  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  no  eafy  tafk  to  prevent 
their  growth. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  an  incident  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  coaff  of  England,  which  feemed  to 
threaten  alarming  confluences.  The  firmnefs  of 
Charles,  in  fteadily  preferving  his  neutrality,  dif- 
concerted  Richelieu’s  plan  for  attacking  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Flanders;  and  the  count  d’Eflrades  was 
fent  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  fubfidy  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  enable  the  Dutch  to 
attack  Antwerp,  while  the  French  were  to  befiege 
St.  Qmer  s.  4  he  fuccefs  of  thofe  attempts  are 
foreign  to  this  hiffory.  It  will  be  Efficient  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  difpofitions  induced  the  court 
of  Spain  to  fit  out  a  ftrong  fquadron  at  Corunna, 
confiding  of  fifty  fhips,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Antonio  Doguendo,  a  celebrated  fea  officer. 
Twelve  thoufand  foot  were  embarked  on  board* 
this  fquadron,  which  was  defigned  to  join  another 
fleet  of  Spanifh  fhips  at  Dunkirk.  Richelieu  gave 
immediate  notice  of  the  failing  of  this  fleet  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  foon  after  difeovered  that 
the  Spanifh  admiral  was  ordered  not  to  fight,  if 
he  could  poffibly  avoid  it;  but  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  Englifh,  and  landed  his  men 
upon  the  coaff  of  Flanders.  This  armament,  and 
the  fear  of  its  being  joined  by  the  Englifh  fleer, 
greatly  alarmed  both  the  French  and  Dutch;  and 
extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  put  their* fleets 
to  fea,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  render  ,any  attempt 
of  the  Spaniards  abortive.  A  final!  fquadron  of 
the  Dutch,  then  at  fea,  fell  in  with  and  attacked 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  but  with  confiderable  lofs  to 
themfelves.  Soon  after,  the  Spanifh  admiral  came 
to  an  anchor  near  Dover,  where  he  thought  himfelf 
fafe  under  the  protedion  of  the  Englifh.  But  the 
ambitious  Richelieu  had  no  regard  to  the  rights 
of  neutrality,  when  they  eppofed  his  views.  He 
ordered  d  ’  Etrades  to  lay  before  the  prince  of 
Orange,  "  The  glory  that  would  attend  his  de¬ 
feating  the  meafures  of  two  great  monarchs,  and 
of  crowning  all  his  noble  exploits  in  war,  bv  a 
vidory  over  the  fleet  of  Spain,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Englifh,  and,  perhaps,  actually  affifled  by 
their  fhips.”  He  added,  “.That  fuch  an  adion 
*  would 
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would  infallibly  lay  Flanders  open  to  the  united 
forces  of  France  and  Holland.”  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  llartled  at  the  thoughts  of  committing 
fo  grofs  an  info  It  on  the  Engl  i  fit  flag  ;  and  afleed 
d’Edrades,  with  fome  emotion,  “  Whether  Riche¬ 
lieu  was  in  earned  ?”  D’flrades  alluring  him  he 
was,  the  prince  fent  orders  to  Van  Tromp  to 
harafs  the  enemy  with  a  kind  of  flying  fquadron; 
but  not  to  venture  a  general  engagement,  till  he 
was  joined  by  admiral  Evertfon.  As  foon  as  this 
jundion  was  performed,  Tromp  was  ordered  to 
fend  a  meflage  to  the  Englifh  admiral,  acquainting 
him,  that  having  received  orders  from  his  maflers 
to  attack  their  enemies  wherever  he  found  them,  | 
he  requefled  that  the  Englifh  fhips  might  leave  the  | 
Spamfh  fquadron,  becaufe  he  was  commanded  not 
to  attack  them,  unlefs  they  aflifted  the  enemy,  and 
in  that  cafe  his  orders  were  to  attack  both  without 
diftindion.  Charles  was  in  the  utmod  perplexity 
how  to  behave  on  this  alarming  occaflon.  The 
haughty  republicans  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
power:  their  fleet,  when  united,  confided  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  {hips  of  war,  commanded 
by  the  bed  fea  officers  in  the  world  ;  they  were 
highly  exafperated  againd  Charles,  for  refufing  them 
the  liberty  of  fifhing  on  the  Britifh  coads,  and 
wifhed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  affront, 
by  dedroying  his  fleer.  At  the  fame  time,  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  perluaded,  that  the  Spanifh  fleer  was  either 
intended  to  conquer  England,  or  aflid  the  king  in 
fubduing  his  rebellious  fubjeds.  Charles  therefore 
knew  that  he  could  not  trud  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
feamen,  even  if  the  Dutch  fliould  violate  their 
neutrality.  At  the  fame  time,  he  knew  that  the 
Spanifli  fleet,  which  confided  of  fixty-feven  large 
{hips,  w  as  in  want  both  of  cannon  and  ammunition; 
while  the  Dutch  were  liberally  fupplied  with  both 
from  Calais,  and  other  fea-port  towns  in  France. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  ap¬ 
peared,  and  made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  During  this  interval,  the  Spanifli 
minifler  prefented  repeated  memorials  to  Charles,  | 
for  his  protecting  the  Spanifli  fleet,  which  was  now 
riding  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Englifli  | 
caflles  near  the  South  Foreland;  while  the  Dutch  | 
remondrated  drongly  againd  any  Englifli  {hip  j 
being  employed  in  the  Spanifli  fervice,  Charles  j 
knew  not  how  to  behave  in  this  critical  conjunc-  | 
ture,  but  at  lad  determined  to  obferve  a  Ariel:  neu-  I 
trality;  and  immediately  iflued  orders,  that  no  | 
Englifh  {hip  fliould  take  any  Spaniards  on  board, 
or  pafs  from  London  below  Gravefend  without  a 
licence.  At  the  fame  time,  he  acquainted  the 
Dutch  ambaffador,  that  he  could  not,  without  the 
higheft  diflionour,  refufe  the  Spaniards  that  pro¬ 
tection  on  his  coafls  they  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  the  law  of  nations;  and  that  he  had  fent  or¬ 
ders  to  Sir  John  Pennington,  who  lay  in  the  Downs 
with  thirty -four  fail  of  Englifli  men  of  war,  to 
join  that  fleet  w  hich  fliould  be  firfl  attacked.  This 
declaration  leffened  the  ardour  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
the  Spanifli  admiral  found  means  to  fend  twelve 
large  (hips,  and  four  thoufand  men,  to  Dunkirk. 
Charles  was,  however,  fearful  of  the  confequences  ; 
and  fent  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  perfuadethe  Spanifli 
admiral  to  flip  away  the  firfl  fair  wind,  as  he  could 
not  be  anfwerable  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  engagement, 
if  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch.  Do- 
guendo  would  gladly  have  followed  this  advice, 
but  could  not,  on  account  of  contrary  winds :  and 
the  Dutch  fleet  being  now  completely  reinforced, 
Van  Tromp  fent  a  letter  to  Pennington,  demand¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  his  neutrality,  under  pretence  of 
the  Spaniards  having  violated  their  privilege  of 
protedion,  by  firing  on  the  Dutch  admiral’s  barge, 
and  killing  one  of  his  men.  Tromp  accordingly 
attacked  the  Spanifli  fleet  with  the  utmoft  fury, 
forced  them  to  cut  their  cables,  drove  twenty-three 


{hips  a-fliore,  of  which  three  were  burnt,  and  two 
funk,  T.  he  Therefia,  mounted  with  a  hundred  brafs 
guns,  was  burnt,  fixteen  were  taken,  and  fent  to 
Fiufliing,  with  four  thoufand  five  hundred  pri- 
foners,  and  fourteen  fhips  were  lofl  near  Bologne ; 
the  Dunkirk  fquadron,  under  Doguendo,  only 
efcaping.  The  vidory  was  complete  on  the  fide 
•  of  the  Dutch,  though  it  was  not  obtained  without 
fome  lofs,  ten  of  their  fhips  perifhing  in  the  adion. 
The  king  did  not  fail  to  reprefent  this  condud  of 
the  Dutch  as  an  infult  upon  the  Britifh  flag;  and 
made  ufe  of  it  as  an  argument  for  enforcing  the 
payment  of  {hip-money,  in  order  to  he  able  to  keep 
a  Efficient  fleet  at  fca  to  curb  the  infolence  cf  thole 
republicans.  New  writs  were  accordingly  iflued, 
and  fent  to  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  colleding  the  tax.  About  this  time  the  lord- 
keeper  Coventry,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hold 
the  great  feal  many  years,  died  in  poffeffion  of  that 
high  office.  Every  day  now  increafed  the  obflinacy 
of  Charles,  when  it  ought  rather  to  have  increafed 
his  caution.  He  determined  to  feize  by  violence 
that  power  which  would  enable  him  to  govern  the 
nation  without  controul,  and  to  exercife  it  with 
prudence  and  equity,  or,  at  leafl,  with  femething 
which  Laud  and  his  own  confidence  termed  equity. 
The  great  fical  was  given  to  Finch,  a  man  fit  for  pro¬ 
moting  every  arbitrary  purpofie.  Though  the  odious 
tax  of  (hip-money  was  raified  with  great  fie  verity, 
and  other  ads  ofdefipotic  power  were  daily  exercificd, 
the  people  dificovered  no  remarkable  uneafinefs  at 
the  negledof  parliaments,  and  the  unconflitutional 
meafures  of  the  government.  Peace  and  plenty 
reigned  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  wars  that  raged 
in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  made  England  "the 
repofitory  of  riches  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
This  greatly  contributed  to  render  the  people  ai¬ 
med  pa  {five  in  their  prefent  fituation.  They  knew 
indeed  their  rights ;  they  murmured  at  their  being 
violated;  they  publicly  proclaimed  their  grievances; 
they  protefred  againft  illegal  exadions ;  but  a  par¬ 
liament  was  wanting  to  give  their  complaints 
ftrer.gth  and  confidency. 

The  condud  of  Charles  in  Scotland  anfwered  the 
mod  fanguine  hopes  of  the  warmed  patriots;  and 
the  difpofitions  of  the  Scots  were  equally  favourable 
for  bringing  matters  to  the  crifis  they  defired.  The 
nobility,  and  perfons  of  confequence  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  were  perfuaded  they  had  Efficiently  guarded 
againft  all  refumptions  of  church  revenues,  by  ex- 
ading  a  promife  from  Charles  to  call  a  free  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  an  affembly  of  the  clergy.  They  would 
willingly  have  waited  the  refult  of  both  ;  and  that 
great  point,  the  only  one  they  dreaded,  being  gained, 
they  would  willingly  have  concurred  and  acquiefced 
in  every  dutiful  meafure  towards  the  crown.  But 
they  found  the  people  untradable:  they  refiuficd  to 
flop  till  epifcopacy  was  totally  abrogated,  and  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  founded  on  a  more  folid 
bafis  than  at  prefent.  This  fcheme  might  have 
anfwered  the  juft  expedations  of  men  of  property, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  if  not  have  Elly  fatisfied  their 
wiEes,  have  calmed  the  fpirit  of  the  people;  but 
the  whole  was  defeated  through  a  want  of  modera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  government.  The  marquis  of 
Hamilton  laid  before  Charles  the  deftrudive  con¬ 
fequences  that  rauft  attend  his  not  ading  with  fin- 
cerity,  by  leaving  the  approaching  parliament  and 
affembly  in  Scotland  at  free  liberty  to  gratify  the 
people  with  regard  to  every  thing  that  had  been 
underftood  to  have  been  granted  by  the  late  pacifi¬ 
cation.  By  this  he  meant  the  total  abolition  of  the 
epifcopal  order,  both  in  church  and  ftate;  but  he 
perceived,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  king  received 
his  reprefentations,  that  this  would  not  be  granted. 
He  therefore  refigned  the  office  of  high-commiflioner 
in  Scotland,  and  that  invidious  pod  was  giverf  to 
the  earl  of  Traquaire, 
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The  moderate  part  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  would 
have  been  content  with  Tome  reflraints  being  laid 
on  epifcopal  power  in  parliament.  The  marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  entirely  of  this  opinion,  and  fairly 
laid  all  his  reafons  before  the  king,  who  had  con- 
nnued  fome  time  at  Berwick.  Charles  was  aflo- 
nilhed,  and  ordered  fourteen  of  the  chief  covenant¬ 
ing  lords  to  attend  him,  in  order  to  confult  the 
proper  meafurcs  for  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
The  people  were  alarmed  at  this  meffage ;  and 
openly  declared,  that  it  had  been  propofed  by  their 
own  leaders,  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  the  co¬ 
venant.  This  fo  greatly  intimidated  the  noblemen, 
that  three  only  of  the  fourteen  lords  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  obey  his  majefty’s  orders.  Montrofe, 
Loudon,  and  Lothian,  were  the  perfons  who  defpifed 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  when  it  tended  to  prevent 
their  obedience  to  the  king.  The  bufmefs  of 
Charles  was  lerious  and  important:  he  was  defirous 
of  learning  the  whole  defign  of  the  covenanters, 
and  what  they  intended  to  demand  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  parliament  and  affembly.  Montrofe  was  one 
of  thofe  noblemen  who  thought  the  king  had  done 
enough  to  fatisfy  all  his  Scottifh  fubjebls.  Iiis  two 
companions,  particularly  the  earl  of  Loudon,  were 
of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  wifhed  to  have  fecurity  for 
the  performance;  and. this  they  thought  could  only 
be  effe&ed  by  fome  additional  bulwarks  to  the  li¬ 
berties  of  their  country,  eftablifhed  in  a  full  and 
free  parliament.  They  therefore  laid  fairly  before 
Charles  what  they  expected  from  the  next  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  firft  place,  the  currency  of  the  coin 
in  that  country  was  nor  very  large;  but  its  value 
might  be  raifed  or  lowered  by  the  crown  in  fo  ar¬ 
bitrary  a  manner,  that  all  property,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  depended  upon  the  king,  and,  at  bed,  was 
very  uncertain.  The  fame  power  had  formerly 
been  exercifed  in  England,  and  proved  an  intoler¬ 
able  grievance  ;  but  it  carried  with  it  its  own  re¬ 
medy,  when  commerce  enlarged.  For  foreigners, 
without  regarding  the  orders  of  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment,  always  proportioned  the  price  of  their 
commodities  to  the  intrinfic,  not  the  nominal  value 
of  the  coin.  This  conduct  at  lad  obliged  the 
crown  to  lay  abide  thofe  dedrudive  practices, 
which  could  ferve  only  fome  mercenary  immediate 
ends,  and  the  Englifh  mint  had  been,  for  fome  time, 
under  excellent  regulations.  But  Scotland  had  not 
the  fame  remedy  againd  this  alarming  oppredion, 
becaufe  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom  was  more 
redrained,  and  money  of  much  greater  value  than 
in  England.  It  was  therefore  juftly  thought,  that 
the  fubjeft  ought  to  have  fome  fecurity  againd  this 
grievance;  and  that  the  king  fliould  declare,  “  that 
the  coin  diould  not  be  meddled  with,  but  by  ad¬ 
vice  of  parliament.”  The  fecond  grievance  enu¬ 
merated  by  the  Scots,  was  that  of  the  command 
of  their  garrifons  being  given  to  drangers.  Both 
James  and  Charles  had,  indeed,  to  ufe  their  own 
expredions,  broken  down  the  partition- wall  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  and  the  Scots  had  poured  by 
multitudes  into  England,  where  they  enjoyed  a 
great  number  of  offices  both  ecclefiadical  and  mi¬ 
litary.  But  the  wifed  men  in  both  nations  con¬ 
demned  this  partiality  in  favour  of  the  native  country 
of  their  prince;  and  even  the  generality  of  the  Scots 
themfelves  were  diflatisfied  with  the  encouragement 
many  of  their  great  men  met  with  in  England,  which 
induced  them  tofpend  both  their  money  and  edates 
in  that  country.  The  Engliffi,  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  people,  had  far  lefs  to  apprehend  from  the  Scots 
than  the  Scots  from  them.  The  cadles  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Dumbarton  were  already  garrifoned  by 
the  Englifh;  and  it  was  always  eafy  for  their  navy 
to  dedroy  the  commerce  of  Scotland.  The  Scots, 
therefore,  thought  it  reafonable,  that  no  dranger 
diould  be  intruded  with  the  government  of  any  of 
their  cadles,  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  the  dates.  The 
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heritable  jurifdicftions  of  Scotland  were  thought, 
even  by  the  natives  themfelves,  to  be  dangerous, 
becaufe  they  created  too  great  a  dependence  of  the 
inferior  people  on  particular  families.  They  de¬ 
manded,  therefore,  that  no  commiffion  of  judiciary 
or  lieutenancy  might  be  granted,  but  for  a  limited 
time.  Ladly,  they  excepted  againd  the  precedency 
of  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord  privy.feal,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  warranted  by  any  pofitiye  law.  This  exception 
was,  probably,  intended  to  prevent  arbitrary  pro¬ 
motions,  which  might  eclipfe  the  ludreof  their  an- 
tient  nobility,  and  create  too  powerful  an  influence 
of  the  crown  in  parliament.  Such  were  the  de¬ 
mands  intended  by  the  Scots  to  be  made  in  the  en- 
fuing  parliament;  and,  podibly,  if  Charles  had  acted 
with  fincerity,  they  had  flopped  there;  but  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  confent  to  the  abolition  of 
epifeopacy.  The  covenanters  faw  this,  and  were 
convinced  that  all  conceffions  made  by  the  king 
mud  be  forced,  and  that  he  would  re  trad  them  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity.  Their  chiefs,  there¬ 
fore,  thought  they  had  no  fafety  but  in  uniting  more 
clofely  than  ever,  and  openly  oppofing  the  power 
of  the  crown  itfelf.  Though  their  army  had  fepa- 
rated  on  the  conclufion  of  the  late  treaty,  they  con¬ 
tinued  dill  in  large  bodies  ;  the  fortifications  of 
Leith  were  continued ;  they  iffued  commiffions  for 
purchafing  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  abroad  ;  and  Lefley  did  kept  up  the  charader 
and  title  of  general.  When  Traquaire  had  received 
his  commiffion,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where 
both  a  parliament  and  an  affembly  were  held. 
They  immediately  paffed  a  bill  for  abolifhing  epif¬ 
eopacy,  and  another  for  removing  the  grievances 
already  mentioned.  The  king  was  greatly  exafpe- 
rated  at  thefe  precipitate  proceedings,  and  Tra¬ 
quaire  received  orders  to  prorogue  both  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  affembly;  but  his  authority  was  difre- 
garded  ;  they  continued  their  fedion,  and  fent  the 
bill  they  had  palled  to  Charles  for  the  royal  affenr, 
pretending  that  no  prorogation  fhould  take  place 
without  the  confent  of  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom 
in  parliament.  The  affembly  proceeded  with  equal 
violence;  and  all  that  Charles  could  obtain  was  an 
explanation  of  the  famous  covenant,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  “  We  do  fwear,  not  only  our  mutual 
concurrence  and  affifiance  for  the  caufeof  religion, 
and  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power,  with  our  means 
and  lives,  to  Band  to  the  defence  of  our  dread 
fovereign,  and  his  authority,  in  the  prefer vation  and 
defence  of  the  Laid  true  religion,  liberties,  and  laws 
of  this  kirk  and  kingdom;  but  alfo  in  every  caufe 
which  may  concern  his  maje fly’s  honour,  we  firall, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
duties  of  good  fubjedls,  concur  with  our  friends 
and  followers,  iii  quiet  manner,  or  in  arms,  as  we 
{hall  be  required  of  his  majefty’s  council,  or  any 
having  his  authority.”  Charles  was  not  contented 
with  this  explanation,  though  it  was  more  than 
could  have  been  expe&ed  from  perfons  of  their 
difpqfition.  The  affembly  paid  not  due  deference 
to  the  king’s  prepoffefiions,  though  they  gave  the 
utmoft  indulgence  to  their  own.  They  voted  epif¬ 
eopacy  to  be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland: 
the  king  was  willing  to  allow  it,  contrary  to  the 
conftitutions  of  that  church.  They  ftigmatized 
the  liturgy  and  canons  as  popifh  :  he  agreed  limply 
to  their  being  abolifhed.  They  denominated  the 
high-commiffion  tyranny :  he  was  willing  to  fet  it 
afide.  Both  were  determined  to  perfevere;  and  on 
this  account  recourfe  was  again  had  to  arms,  and 
it  was  now  fuppofed  the  fword  alone  mail  decide 
the  difpute. 

On  figning  the  late  pacification, 

Charles  had  difbanded  his  army;  a  A'  ~  1&4°* 
very  confiderable  fum  of  money  was  neceffary  for 
railing  another,  and  the  council  was  greatly  per¬ 
plexed  to  difeover  neceffary  ways  and  mean?  for 
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that  purpofe.  The  only  conftitutional  method,  by 
fummoning  a  parliament,  was  thought  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  but  the  nccefiities  of  the  crown  were 
fo  prefling,  that  it  was  determined  to  fummon  that 
nflembly.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  there  was 
a  neceflky  for  flriking  fome  bold,  fpeedy,  and 
effectual  blow,  to  intimidate  the  rebels;  and  that 
the  parliamentary  fupplies  would  be  too  flow  and 
uncertain  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  therefore  propofcd  a  fubfeription,  and 
generoufly  opened  it- with  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
The  young  duke  of  Richmond  followed  his  example, 
and  fubfcribed  the  fame  fum.  Their  examples  in¬ 
fluenced  many  of  the  nobility  and  clergy;  fo  that 
a  large  fum  was  foon  fubfcribed,  in  order  to  enable 
the  king  to  oppofe  his  rebellious  fubjeds. 

The  parliament  met  at  Weflminfler,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April ;  and  were  informed  by  the  lord 
keeper.  Finch,  that  the  king  had  been  able  to 
affemble  and  fupport  his  army,  not  by  any  revenue 
he  pofleffed,  but  by  means  of  a  large  debt,  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  he 
had  contraded,  and  for  which  he  had  given  fe- 
curity  upon  the  crown  lands.  He  reprefented,  that 
it  was  neceflary  to  grant  fupplies  for  the  urgent  de¬ 
mands  of  his  military  armaments  :  that  the  feafon 
was  far  advanced,  the  time  precious,  and  that  none 
of  it  muff  be  loft  in  deliberations :  that  though  his 
coffers  were  empty,  they  had  not  been  exhaufted 
by  unneceflary  pomp,  fumptuous  buildings,  or  any 
other  kind  of  magnificence:  that  whatever  fupplies 
had  been  levied  from  his  fubjeds,  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  their  advantage  and  prefervation,  and, 
like  vapours  ariling  out  of  the  earth  and  gathered 
into  a  cloud,  had  fallen  in  fweet  and  refrefhing 
fhowers  on  the  fame  fields  from  which  they  had  at 
flrft  been  exhaled  :  that  though  the  king  defired 


fuch  immediate  afliftance,  as  might,  for  the  time, 
prevent  a  total  diforder  in  the  government,  he  was 
far  from  any  intention  of  precluding  them  of  their 
right  to  enquire  into  the  ffate  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  offer  him  petitions  for  the  relief  of  their  griev¬ 
ances:  that  as  much  as  was  poflible  of  this  feafon 
fhould  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpofe  :  that  as  he 
expeded  only  fuch  fupplies  at  prefent  as  the  current 
fervice  abfolutely  required,  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
affemble  them  again  next  winter,  when  they  fnould 
have  full  Icifure  to  conclude  whatever  bufinefs  had 
been  left  impeded  and  unfinifhed :  that  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  had  twice  put  fuch  truft  in  his 
good  intentions,  as  to  grant  him,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  feflion,  a  very  large  fupply,  and  had  always 
experienced  good  elfeds  from  the  confidence  re- 
polcd  in  him  ;  and  that  in  every  circumftance  his 
people  fhould  find  his  condud  fuitable  to  a  juft, 
pious,  and  gracious  king,  and  fuch  as  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  an  entire  harmony  between  prince 
and  parliament. 

Thefe  topics,  however  plaufible,  produced  not 
the  defired  eft'ed.  The  leaders  of  the  difeontented 
party  began  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  the 
Scottifh  infurredion,  and  to  hope  that  the  time  fo 
long  wifhed  for  was  at  hand,  when  royal  authority 
mult  become  wholly  fubordinate  to  popular  alfem- 
blies,  and  when  public  liberty  muft  acquire  the  full 
afeendant.  A  reafonable  compliance  with  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  court,  was  now  confidered  as  fiavifh 
dependence;  a  regard  for  the  king,  fervile  flattery ; 
a  confidence  in  his  promifes,  ftiameful  proftitution. 

It  was  hoped,  that  by  reducing  the  crown  to  ne- 
cefiities,  the  king  would  be  pufhed  into  violent 
meafures,  which  could  not  fail  of  ferving  their  pur- 
pofes;  and  that,  by  multiplying  thefe  neceflities, 
his  prerogative,  undermined  on  all  fides,  muft  at  laft 
be  overthrown,  and  rendered  no  longer  dangerous 
to  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Full  of  thefe 
fentiments,  every  meafure  that  had  a  tendency  to 
prefervs  the  government  in  its  prefent  form,  was 


zealoufly  oppofed  by  the  popular  leaders  ;  who,  in- 
flead  of  noticing  the  king’s  complaints  againft  his 
Scottifh  fubjeds,  or  his  applications  for  a  fupply, 
entered  immediately  upon  grievances,  and  a  fpeech 
made  by  Pym  upon  that  i object  was  much  more 
attended  to  than  the  harangue  delivered  by  the 
lord-keeper  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign.  Nor 
were  the  Scottifh  covenanters  idle.  The  noblemen 
and  gentry  of  that  party  ftripped  themfelves  of 
every  luxury,  the  ladies  of  their  jewels  and  orna¬ 
ments,  to  fupport  the  neceflary  expences  of  what 
they  termed  a  holy  war.  Some  of  the  fortifications 
of  Edinburgh  having  fallen  down,  the  covenanters 
not  only  refufed  to  fuffer  them  to  be  rebuilr, 
but  openly  oppofed  an  order  fent  by  the  king  for 
throwing  in  ftores,  provifions  and  foldiers,  to  rein¬ 
force  that  fortrefs:  but  men,  women,  and  children 
worked  with  amazing  alacrity  on  the  fortifications 
of  Leith;  and  the  covenanters  having  demanded 
that  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  fhould  be  delivered 
mto  their  hands,  declared  Ruthven,  the  governor 
a  traitor,  for  refufing  their  demand.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons  had  ordered, 
that  the  records  and  proceedings  in  the  ftar- 
chamber  and  kings -bench,  concerning  feveral 
members  of  the  houfe,  in  the  laft  parliament, 
fhould  be  immediately  fent  for,  and  a  feled  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  on  the  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament  ;  and  that  the  records,  enrolments, 
judgments,  and  proceedings  in  the  exchequer’ 
and  all  other  courts,  concerning  fhip-money,  fhould 
alfo  be  fent  for:  they  then  began  with  examining 
the  behaviour  of  the  fpeaker,  the  laft  day  of  the 
former  parliament,  when  he  refufed,  on  account  of 
the  king’s  command,  to  put  the  queftien,  and  they 
declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege. 

They  next  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the  impri- 
fonment  and  profecution  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Holies, 
and  Valentine;  after  which,  they  regularly  clafted 
the  grievances  under  three  heads ;  innovations  in 
religion,  the  property  of  the  fubjed,  and  privileges 
of  parliament.  Each  of  thefe  branches  was  re¬ 
ferred  toa  feparate  committee;  and  it  was  refolved 
not  to  grant  any  fupplies  till  thefe  grievances  fliould 
be  removed.  This  Heady  behaviour  in  the  reore- 
fentatives  of  the  people  excited  the  indignation  of 
Charles.  He  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers;  and 
having  fent  for  the  commons,  told  them  ;  “  That 
the  caufe  of  his  coming  was  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
what  had  been  delivered,  in  his  name,  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  at  the  opening  of  the  feffion.  That,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  expectations,  the  houfe  of  commons 
had  held  confultations  with  regard  to  religion, 
property,  and  privileges:  that  they  had  voted  "fome 
things  on  each  of  thofe  heads,  and  given  them  pre¬ 
cedence  to  the  matter  of  his  fupply:  that  his  necef- 
fities  were  fo  prefling  as  not  to  bear  delay:  but  if 
his  commons  would  truft  him,  whatever  had  been 
promifed  in  his  name  by  the  lord-keeper  fliould  be 
faithfully  performed.  That,  with  regard  to  religion, 
his  heart  and  confcience  went  together  with"  that 
eftabhfhed  in  the  church  of  England;  and  he  would 
ifliie  Arid:  orders  to  his  archbiihops  and  bifhops, 
that  no  innovations  might  be  made.  That  as  to 
fhip-money,  he  never  made,  nor  intended  to  make 
any  profit  of  it  himfeif,  but  had  levied  it  merely  to 
preferve  the  dominion  of  the  feas,  which  was  nc- 
ceflary ;  that  without  it  the  kingdom  would  not 
fubfift;  that  as  for  property  of  goods,  and  liberty  of 
parliament,  he  always  defired  his  people  fhould  en¬ 
joy  them,  and  confidered  no  monarch  fo  great  as  he 
who  governed  a  rich  and  free  people  ;  that  if  the 
commons  refufed  to  truft  him,  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  muff  be  difordered,  and  the  prefen  ^oppor¬ 
tunity  of  retrieving  them  irrecoverably  loft  :  that 
though  they  rrufted  him  in  part  at  firft,  yet  before 
the  conclulion  of  parliament  he  muft  totally  truft- 
to  them,  and  they,  at  laft,  wholly  confide  in  him 
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for  the  execution  of  every  thing  paffed  in  the 
prefent  affembly  :  that  fince  there  was  nothing  more 
than  who  fhould  be  firfl  truffed,  and  that  the  truft 
in  him  was  but  a  truft  in  part,  he  defired  the  lords 
to  take  into  their  fcrious  confideration  his  and  their 
own  honour,  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  great  danger  with  which  it  was  now 
threatened  ;  and  that  they  would  endeavour,  by 
their  advice,  to  difpofc  the  commons  to  give  his 
fupply  the  precedence  to  grievances.  The  peers 
voted,  that  the  fupply  fhould  have  the  precedency, 
and  that  there  fhould'  be  a  conference  with  the 
commons  to  difpofe  them  to  it.  The  commons 
had  always  claimed  the  granting  of  fupplies,  as  their 
peculiar  privilege;  and  the  advice  ot  the  lords  was 
no  fooner  known,  and  reported  to  them,  than  they 
unanimoufly  voted  fo  unprecedented  an  interpo- 
fition  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  that  j 
they  could  not  proceed  upon  any  other  matter,  till  j 
they  had  fir  ft  received  fatisfadion  from  the  upper  j 
houfe.  The  lords  feemed  at  firft  determined  to  | 
refent  the  free  expoftulations  of  the  commons ;  but  | 
became  at  length  fcnfible  of  their  erior,  acknow—  g 
ledged  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  de-  * 
fired  them  to  proceed  on  the  important  affairs  | 
of  the  kingdom  after  their  own  manner.  Charles,  1 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  matter  of  fupply  to  a  | 
conclufion,  fent  a  meffage  to  the  houfe;  and  know-  I 
ing  that  fhip-money  was  the  chief  obflacle;  he  | 
■offered  to  abolifh  it  entirely,  by  any  law  which  the  | 
commons  fhould  afterwards  think  proper  to  prefent  g 
to  him  ;  but  firfl  demanded  a  fupply  of  twelve  fub-  | 
iidies,  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  payable  I 
in  three  years,  demanding  at  the  fame  time  a  pofitive  | 
anfwer,  his  affairs  being  in  fuch  a  flate  as  could  I 
endure  no  longer  delay.  The  majority  was  againft  j 
complying  with  this  meafure ;  yet  the  king  had 
many  friends  in  the  houfe,  and  the  debate  was 
carried  on  for  two  days  on  both  fides  wii’n  equal 
zeal  and  warmth.  The  partizans  of  the  court 
urged,  that  the  happieft  occafion  was  now  offered 
for  removing  all  difgufis  and  jealcufies  between  the 
king  and  people,  and  for  reconciling  the  fovereign 
for  ever  to  the  ufe  of  parliaments  :  that  to  repofe  a 
reafonable  confidence  in  the  king,  and  generoufly  to 
fupply  bis  prefent  wants,  would  be  an  cflcciual 
means  of  gaining  on  his  generous  nature,  and  ex¬ 
torting,  bv  a  gentle  violence,  fuch  concdlions  as 
w  ere  requifite  for  the  cffablifhment  of  public  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  the  court  had 
difeovered  but  few  fymptoms  of  that  mutual  truff 
and  confidence  to  which  they  now  fo  kindly  in¬ 
vited  the  commons  :  that  eleven  years  intermiflion 
of  parliaments,  the  longefi  that  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Englifti  annals,  was  a  fufficient  indication 
of  the  jealoufy  entertained  againft  the  people;  or 
rather  for  defigns  formed  for  the  fuppreffion  of  all 
their  liberties  and  privileges  ;  that  if  the  fame 
grievances,  ecclcfiaftical  and  civil,  under  which 
this  nation  itfelf  laboured,  had  pu fined  the  Scots 
to  extremities,  it  was  not  neceffary  that  the  Englifh 
fhould  forge  their  own  chains,  by  impofing  them 
on  their  unhappy  neighbours  :  that  the  antient 
pradice  of  parliament  was,  to  give  grievances  the 
precedency  of  fupplies ;  and  that  this  order,  fo  care¬ 
fully  obferved  by  their  anceftors,  was  founded  on 
a  jealoufy  inherent  in  the  conftitution,  and  was 
never  interpreted  as  any  peculiar  diffidence  of  the 
prefent  fovereign  :  that  fcarcely  any  argument  more 
unfavourable  could  be  pleaded  for  a  fupply,  than  j 
an  offer  to  abolifh  drip-money  ;  a  taxation  the  moil  s 
illegal,  and  the  moft  dangerous,  that  had  ever  been  | 
impofed  on  the  nation:  and  that  by  bargaining  for  | 
the  remiflion  of  that  duty,  the  commons  would,  in  a 
manner,  ratify  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been 
levied  ;  or,  at  lead,  give  encouragement  for  ad¬ 
vancing  new  pretendons  of  a  like  nature,  in  hopes 
of  refigning  them  on  like  advantageous  conditions. 


I  I  While  the  houfe  was  thus  divided  in  opinions,  Sir 
Henry  Vane  dood  up,  and  told  them,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  fay,  that  the  king  would  accept  of 
|  nothing  lefs  than  twelve  fubddics,  as  a  compenfa- 
|  tion  for  the  abolition  of  drip-money.  Upon  this 
I  the  houfe  arofe.  This  ill-timed  fipeech  threw  the 
|  whole  houfe  into  a  flame,  and  they  immediately  ad- 
'  journed  to  the  next  day.  Charles  was  highly  pro- 
|  voked,  cfpecially  when  Vane  informed  him,  that  the 
1  commons  intended  to  abolifh  not  only  fliip  money, 

|  and  other  illegal  branches  of  the  revenue,  but  like— 

|  wife  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  the  intended 
|  war  again!!  the  Scots.  Determined,  therefore,  to 
I  prevent  any  attempts  of  this  kind,  the  king  came 
1  to  the  houfe  next  morning,  and  having  fent  for  the 

!"•  commons,  diffolved  the  parliament. 

The  refentment  of  the  people  was  naturally  ex- 
cited  by  this  hafity  meafure,  who  fawal!  their  hopes 
bladed,  while  none  of  their  grievances  had  been  re- 
1  dreffed ;  and  the  king,  as  if  they  had  no  real  grounds 
|  of  complaint,  perfevered  obflinatcly  in  thofe  dan- 
p  gerous,  unpopular  councils,  which,  from  experience, 

3  he  muff  have  known,  could  only  ferve  lo  inflame 
their  minds.  The  fludies,  and  even  the  pockets  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Broke,  w'ere  fearched 
before  the  expiration  of  privilege,  in  expedationof 
finding  treafonable  papers.  Henry  Beliafis,  knight 
of  the  {hire  for  the  county  of  York,  and  Sir  John 
Hotham,  were  fummoned  before  the  council ;  and 
not  making  farisfadory  anfwers  to  interrogatives, 
concerning  paffages  in  the  late  parliament,  were 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  All  the  petitions  and 
complaints,  which  had  been  fent  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  religion,  were  demanded  from  Carew, 

(chairman  of  that  committee,  and  on  his  refuting  to 
deliver  them,  and  thus  fereening  from  difeovery  the 
names  of  thofe  who  complained  of  innovations  in 
religion,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  high-com- 
miffion  court,  he  was  committed  clofe  prifioner  to 
the  Tower:  which  ads  of  arbitrary  power  were 
juftly  interpreted  by  the  people  as  invafions  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament.  Contrary  to  undeniable 
cuftom,  the  convocation  continued  to  fir,  and  not 
j  only  exercifcd  a  very  dangerous  independency,  by 
granting  the  king  a  benevolence,  without  the  fianc- 
tionof  parliament,  of  four  Ifiillings  in  the  pound  for 
fix  years ;  but  made  canons,  in  which  all  fedaries 
were  made  fubjed  to  the  fame  penalties  as  thofe 
againft  popiffi  recufants  ;  approved  the  new  cere¬ 
monies  of  placing  the  communion-table,  and  bow¬ 
ing,  towards  the  eafir ;  rendered  thofe  fubjed  to 
excommunication  who  fhould  write,  import,  print, 
publifin,  or  difperfe  any  book  or  writing  again!! 
the  difeipline  and  government  of  the  church  ;  and 
framed  an  oath,  by  which  the  clergy  and  graduates 
in  the  univerfities  were  to  fwear,  that  they  approved 
j  the  dodrine  and- difeipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  would  maintain  its  government  by  archbiffiops, 

I  biflrops,  Sec.  All  thefe  canons  were  effeemed  i lie— 

8  gal,  becaufe  not  ratified  by  con  fent  of  parliament; 

1  while  the  oath  was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence, 
by  thofe  who  did  not  approve  of  the  dodrine  and 
I  difeipline  of  the  church  ;  and  befides,  nothing  could 
|  afford  a  more  apt  fubjed  for  ridicule,  than  an  oath 
I  which  contained  an  et  ccetera  in  the  middle  of  it. 

I  The  convocation  being  generally  as  much  dciclled 
|  by  the  people  as  the  parliament  was  revered,  they 
g  could  fcarcely  be  retrained  from  infulting  and 
|  abufing  that  affembly;  whereupon,  the  king  ap- 
«  pointed  them  guards  for  their  proredion  :  never- 
3  thelefs,  a  body  of  two  thoufand  people  forced  their  _ 
l  way  into  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  where  the  bigh-com- 
miflion  court  then  fat,  crying,  No  bifhops  1  No  ' 
high-comifiiflion  court !  and  pulled  down  the 

I  benches.  Alfo  a  great  number  of  apprentices,  with  ij 
others  of  the  lowefl  clafs,  befet  the  archbifhop’s 
houfe  at  Lambeth,  when  one  of  them  being  taken, 
was  tried  for  treafon,  and  being  condemned,  was 

drawn 
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drawn  and  quartered,  and  his  limbs  fet  up  on  Lon¬ 
don  bridge. 

The  king  had  fcarccly  diffolved  the  parliament, 
when  he  was  convinced  of  his  error.  He  perceived 
he  had  a&ed  too  precipitately,  and  was  delirous, 
when  it  was  too  late,  to  retrieve  it :  he  therefore  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  his  able  counfellor 
-Strafford,  for  ways  and  means  adequate  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  ftate.  Strafford  had  for  fome  time 
been  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  experienced  the  misfortune,  which  attends 
every  prince  or  minifter,  who  attempts  to  humanize 
a  ferocious  people,  that  of  being  forced  to  employ 
feverities,  which  in  a  well  regulated  government 
would  be  unjuflifiable.  Many  great  men  in  Ireland, 
friends  to  the  Englifh  adminiftration,  could  not 
bear  that  impartialrigour  which  Strafford  continually 
exerted.  But  his  fervices  for  his  mailer  were  very 
conlpicuous.  Charles  drew  upwards  of  an  hundred 
thoufancl  pounds  a  year,  clear  revenue,  from  that 
kingdom.  Its  manufactures  flourilhed,  the  people 
profpered,  the  parliament  was  pleafed,  the  army  re¬ 
gular  and  powerful.  Strafford  imagined  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  fpoke  fo  flrongly  in  his  favour,  that 
the  voice  of  calumny  would  not  be  heard :  he 
thought  his  publick  conduct  flood  in  no  need  of 
private  management,  either  to  vindicate  or  recom¬ 
mend  it.  He  had  alfo  the  merit  of  advifing  Charles 
to  call  the  laft  parliament,  a  fact  not  only  publicly 
known,  but  mentioned  with  applaule  by  both 
lioufes :  yet,  it  mud  be  confeffed  he  complied  too 
much  with  the  tyrannical  principles  and  practices 
of  his  mailer,  which  in  the  end  terminated  in  the 
deftruction  of  both.  But,  notwithflanding  all  the 
efforts  of  Charles  and  his  minifter  in  railing  ne- 
ceffary  fupplies,  fhip-money  was  now  every  where 
difputed  ;  and  the  fheriffs  were  not  only  threatened 
by  the  council ;  but  the  attorney-general  was  re¬ 
quired  to  fend  for  the  fheriffs  of  the  counties  of 
London,  Middlefex,  Effex,  Surry,  York,  Berks, 
Northampton,  and  Leicefter;  and  was  ordered  to 
proceed  againft  them  as  he  fhould  find  caufe.  The 
ecclefiaftical  fublidies  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds ;  and  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  were  raifed  by  fubferiptions  ;  but  thefe 
fums  not  being  fufticient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
the  great  preparations  which  were  making  againft 
the  Scots,  Charles  attempted  to  compel  the  city  of 
London  to  lend  him  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  rifing  fpirit  of  liberty,  however,  repelled  this 
attack,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
dangerous  revenge  of  imprifoning  three  aldermen, 
for  refuting  to  colled  the  names  of  thofe  who  were 
able  to  contribute  towards  railing  this  fum  ;  and 
with  profecuting  in  the  ftar- chamber,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  for  not  diftraining  citizens, 
who  had  not  paid  fhip-money.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  bullion  in  the  Tower  was  feized,  and  forty 
thoufand  pounds  extorted  from  the  merchants  to 
redeem  the  reft.  All  the  pepper  was  bought  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  upon  credit,  and  fold  at  a  great 
difeount  for  ready  money  :  coat  and  conduCt  money 
for  the  foldiery,  were  again  levied,  and  a  fcheme  for 
coining  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
bafe  money,  in  which  was  to  be  only  a  fourth  part 
of  filver,  and  the  reft  of  copper ;  but  this  laft  ex¬ 
pedient  was,  with  difficulty,  fet  afide,  by  a  fpirited 
difeourfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  in  which  he  flrongly 
reprefented  the  many  fatal  confequences  with  which 
this  ftep  might  be  attended. 

In  this  interval,  while  the  king  and  his  minifters 
were  thus  employed,  the  Scots  raifed  a  more  nu- 
«  merous  body  of  troops  than  they  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  the  laft  year  ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
exacted  a  tenth  penny  throughout  that  kingdom  ; 
borrowed  large  fums ;  and  the  Scotch  women, 
imitating  the  Roman  matrons,  gave  up  their  jewels 
and  ornaments  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  their 
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country.  Their  army  was  fooner  ready  than  the 
king  s,  and  after  having  taken  Edinburgh  caftle, 
marched  towards  the  borders  of  England,  under 
the  command  of  general  Lefley.  The  royal  army 
confided  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed 
general,  the  earl  of  Strafford  lieutenant-general, 
and  lord  Conway  general  of  the  horfe.  According 
to  the  original  plan  of  this  campaign,  an  army  of 
twenty  thoufand  foot,  with  two  thoufand  horfe, 
was  defigned  to  a6t  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
near  Berwick  ;  ten  thoufancl  foot  and  five  hundred 
hoife  were  to  be  landed  from  Ireland,  and  to  take 
poffeilion  of  the  town  of  Aire  in  Scotland  ;  ten 
thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe  were  to  be 
font  into  the  north  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  a  fleet  of 
fhips  with  another  body  of  foldiers  on  board,  were 
to  fail  into  the  F rith  of  Forth  ;  but  the  fums  of 
money  raifed  by  the  king,  were  not  fufficient  to 
execute  this  well  laid  plan.  The  Scots  Hill  pre¬ 
served  the  molt  fubmiflive  language,  and  declared, 
in  their  manifeftos,  that  they  entered  England  with 
no  other  view,  than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king’s 
prefence,  and  to  la))’  their  humble  petitions  at  his 
feet.  At  Newburn  upon  Tyne,  they  were  oppofed 
by  a  detachment  of  five  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
hundred  horle,  under  Conway,  who  feemed  re- 
lolved  to  difpute  the  paflage  of  the  river.  The 
Scots  firft  intreated  them  in  a  civil  manner,  not  to 
flop  their  march  ;  but  meeting  with  a  refufal,  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and 
chafed  the  reft  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic 
feized  the  whole  Englifh  army,  that  the  forces  at 
Newcaftle  fled  to  Durham  ;  yet  not  thinking  them- 
felves  fafe,  they  deferted  that  town,  and  retreated 
into  Yorkfhire.  The  Scots  now  took  poffeilion  of 
Newcallle,  with  the  king’s  magazines  of  powder, 
ammunition,  and  provifion  ;  but  preferved  an  exact 
clifcipline,  paid  for  every  thing  they  had,  and  dif* 
patched  meffengers  to  the  king,  who  was  arrived  at 
York,  redoubling  their  expreifions  of  loyalty,  and 
deploring  the  neceffity  of  their  being  obliged  to 
fhed  the  blood  of  their  Englifh  brethren.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  treated  the  prifoners  they  had  taken 
with  fuch  civility,  that  they  brought  them  over  to 
their  fide  ;  and  their  reports  were  afterwards  of  in¬ 
finite  fervice  to  them.  Charles  was  now  in  the  utmoft 
diftrefs:  his  army  was  difeouraged  and  difeontent- 
ed  ;  he  was  ferved  by  officers  whom  he  could  not 
employ  ;  furrounded  by  counfellors  whom  he  dared 
not  truft  :  his  treafury  was  exhaufted ;  his  fpirits 
were  low,  his  general  difliked,  and  his  caufe  re¬ 
probated  by  the  public.  When  he  mentioned  war 
and  chaftifing  the  Scots,  he  met  with  coldnefs  in 
every  look  of  his  peers,  more  expreffive  of  difap- 
probadon  than  the  moft  violent  debate.  Fie  afked 
counfel  of  Strafford.  Strafford  confeffed  frankly  he 
was  for  fighting ;  but  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  ftill 
retained  his  pacific  fentiments.  He  recommended 
earneftly  this  opinion,  and  was  fo  well  feconded  by 
the  reft  of  the  council,  that  the  king  agreeing  to  a 
treaty,  appointed  fixteen  Englifh  noblemen  to  meet 
eleven  Scotch  commiffioners  at  Ripon.  This  was 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  petition  of  the  city  of 
London  for  a  parliament;  and  by  another  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  prefented  by  twelve  noblemen  ;  but 
the  king  thought  fit  to  liimmon  a  great  council  of 
the  peers  at  York  ;  a  meafure  which  had  formerly 
been  taken  on  a  fudden  emergency,  but  which  in 
the  prefent  could  be  of  little  fervice. 

On  the  third  of  November  the  parliament  met, 
and  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  almoft  full  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  feflion.  The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes, 
recommended,  with  fome  warmth,  the  chafing  the 
Scots  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  laid,  he  was  refolved  to 
confide  in  the  love  and  affection  of  his  Englifh 
fubjects,  promifed  heartily  to  concur  in  redreffing 
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•  their  juft  grievances;  and  recommended  to  them 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  army,  which  muft 
otherwife  be  difbanded,  while  that  of  the  rebels 
was  kept  on  foot ;  but  when  the  commons  entered 
Upon  bufinefs,  committees  were  appointed  for  pri¬ 
vileges,  eledions,  religion,  grievances,  courts  of 
juftice,  trade,  and  Irifh  affairs.  Such  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  complaints  now  poured  upon  them,  that 
thefe  large  committees  were  fubdivided  into  forty 
leffer  ones.  Every  hour  brought  frefli  proofs  of  the 
difcontcnt  of  the  nation  ;  befides  petitions  in  favour 
of  Leighton,  Prynne,  Burton,  Baflwick,  Lilbowin, 
and  other  private  fufferers ;  and  there  was  not  a 
county  which  did  not  lend  up  a  long  lift  of  griev¬ 
ances  by  their  feveral  reprefen tatives.  Thefe  were 
difplayed  by  eminent  fpeakers  with  great  fpirit  and 
eloquence;  and  an  Irifh  gentleman  drew  fuch  a 
lively  pidure  of  the  tyrannical  adminiftration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  increafed  the  prejudice  of 
the  houfe  againft  Strafford,  who  by  his  behaviour  in 
every  other  refped  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely 
unpopular.  When  his  arrival  in  London  was 
known,  Mr.  Pym  enumerated,  in  a  long  fpeech,  all 
the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured  ; 
and  inferred  from  a  complication  of  fuch  oppreffions, 
that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  laid  for  changing  en¬ 
tirely  the  form  of  government,  and  fubverting  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  “  Could 
any  thing,  faid  he,  increafe  our  indignation  againft 
fo  enormous  and  criminal  a  projed,  it  would  be  to 
find,  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  beft  of  princes, 
the  conftitution  has  been  endangered  by  the  worft 
of  minifters  ;  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  king  have 
been  feduced  by  wicked  and  pernicious  councils. 
We  muft  enquire  from  what  fountains  thefe  waters 
of  bitternefs  flow;  and  though,  doubtlefs,  many 
evil  counfellors  will  be  found"  to  contribute  their 
endeavours,  yet  there  is  one  who  challenges  the  in¬ 
famous  pre-eminence,  and  who,  by  his  courage, 
enterprizes,  and  capacity,  is  entitled  to  the  firft 
place  among  the  betrayers  of  his  country  :  I  mean 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  pre- 
Jidentof  the  council  of  York,  who,  in  both  places, 
and  in  all  other  provinces,  where  he  has  been  in- 
trufted  with  authority,  has  raifed  ample  monuments 
of  tyranny,  and  will  appear,  from  a  furvey  of  his 
actions,  to  have  been  the  chief  promoter  of  every 
arbitrary  meafure.  He  proceeded  to  enumerate 
i'ome  particulars,  and  then  entered  on  a  perfonal 
attack  on  that  minifter,  and  endeavoured  to  expofe 
his  whole  charader  and  manners.  He  concluded 
with  obferving,  that  it  belonged  to  that  houfe  to 
provide  a  remedy  proportioned  to  the  difeafe,  and 
to  prevent  further  milchiefs ;  which  might  other- 
wife  be  juftly  apprehended,  from  the  influence  he 
had  acquired  over  the  counfels  of  their  fovereign.” 

Sir  John  Hotham,  and  others,  fpoke  to  the  lame 
effect ;  and  after  many  hours  fpent  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeCt,  while  the  doors  were  previoufly  locked,  to 
prevent  a  difcovery  of  their  purpofe,  it  was  fud- 
denly  moved,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  Ihould  be 
immediately  impeached  of  high  treafon.  This  mo¬ 
tion  was  received  with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  nor  was 
there  a  Angle  perfon  who  fpoke  in  his  favour. 
Lord  Falkland  alone,  though  known  to  be  his 
enemy,  dcfired  the  houfe  to  confider,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  conformable  to  the  gravity  of 
their  proceedings,  firft  to  digeft  by  a  committee, 
many  of  thofe  particulars  that  had  been  mentioned, 
before  they  ventured  to  fend  an  accufation  againft 
him  to  the  lords ;  but  this  was  over-ruled,  and"  after 
forne  debate,  the  impeachment  was  voted,  and  Mr.  ! 
Pym  chofen  to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords ;  and,  to  ■ 
Ihew  their  unanimity  on  this  fubjed,  moft  of  the 
houfe  accompanied  him.  Strafford  was  then  in  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  it  is  conjedured,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  that  day  to  accufe  the  lord  Say,  and  other 
members  of  both  houfes,  who  were  thought  to  have  . 
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held  a  correfpondence  with  the  Scots.  He  found 
the  lords  in  a  debate,  which  took  them  up  a  con- 
liderable  time;  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  addrefs  them,  Mr.  Pym  appeared  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  names  of  all  the  commons  of 
England,  impeached  him  of  high  treafon,  and  ch¬ 
ined  that  he  might  be  fequeftered  from  all  councils 
and  put  into  fafe  cuftody.  Mr.  Pym  then  retiring 
Strafford  was  committed  to  the  ufher  of  the  black 
rod,  to  remain  under  his  care,  until  the  commons 
ihould  bring  in  their  fpecific  charges  againft  him. 

ihe  commons,  thus  fuccefsful  againft  a  man 
whom  they  confidered  as  the  nation’s  capital  enemy 
proceeded  to  confider  more  particularly  public 
grievances,  which  they  reduced  under  the  heads 
privilege  of  parliament;  prejudice  of  relimcm  • 
liberty  of  the  fubjed.  Under  the  firft  general  head 
were  reckoned,  reftraining  the  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  from  fpeaking ;  forbidding  the  fpeaker  to  put 
the  queftion  ;  imprifoning  divers  members  for  mat¬ 
ters  done  in  parliament ;  proceeding  againft  them 
m  inferior  courts  ;  enjoining  their  good  behaviour, 
and  continuing  them  in  prilbn  even  until  death  • 
and  abrupt  diffolutions  of  parliament.  Under  the 
fecond  general  head  of  religion  were  placed 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  laws  againft  perfons  profefiin^ 
the  popifh  religion  ;  their  places  of  truft  and  ho^ 
nour ;  their  free  refort  to  London,  and  to  the  court ; 
and  their  being  permitted  to  have  a  nuncio,  to  ex- 
i  ecute  the  orders  of  the  pope.  Under  innovations 
of  religion  were  enumerated,  maintenance  of  popifh 
tenets  in  books,  fermons,  and  difputes;  practices  of 
popifh  ceremonies  countenanced  and  enjoined,  as 
a  tais,  crucifixes,  and  images ;  difcouragements  of 
proteftants  by  rigid  profecutions  of  the  icrupulous, 
for  things  indifferent;  and  encroachment  of  eccle- 
fiaftica!  jurifdidion.  Under  the  third  general 
head  was  an  enumeration  of  grievances,  i.  Ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage  unduly  taken.  2.  Compofition 
for  knighthood.  3.  The  unparalleled  one  of  fliip- 
money.  4.  Enlargement  of  the  forefts  beyond  due 
ounds.  5.  Selling  of  nuifances  by  compounding 
for  them.  6.  Commiffion  for  building.  7.  The 
com  million  for  deputation.  8.  Unlawful  military 
c  larges,  by  warrant  of  the  king,  letters  of  the 
;  councilj  and  orders  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  and  their  deputies.  9.  Extra-judicial  decla¬ 
rations  of  the  judges,  without  hearing  counfel  or 
arguments.  10.  Monopolifts  countenanced  by  the 
council-board,  and  juftices  of  the  peace  required  to 
aflift^them.  1  r.  The  ftar-chamber  court.  12.  The 
king’s  edids  and  proclamations  lately  ufed  for 
maintaining  monopolies.  13.  The  ambitious  and 
corrupt  clergy  preaching  divine  authority  and  abfo- 
lute  power  in  kings  to  acf  as  thev  pleafe.  14.  The 
intermiflion  of  parliament.  Thefe  heads  of  enquiry 
fufticiently  indicated,  that  a  total  alteration  of  the 
conftitution  was  intended,  and  this  intention  was 
fupported  by  fpeeches  enforced  by  all  the  eloquence 
and  learning  of  that  age.  The  houfe  of  lords  were 
not  backward  in  encouraging  this  fpirit  of  the 
commons.  But  other  matters  for  fome  time  en¬ 
gaged  their  attention.  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  having 
made  a  report  concerning  the  treaty  with  the  Scots 
it  appeared,  that  a  contribution  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  day  had,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
been  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and 
that  they  had  petitioned  his  majefty  for  relief  in  the 
moft  affeding  terms;  and  it  was  known  that  the 
Scots  had  declared,  they  fhould  confider  the  cefla- 
tion  of  payment  as  an  infradion  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  pafs  the  river  Tees,  and  ad¬ 
vance  farther  into  the  heart  of  England.  The  lord 
keeper,  in  a  conference  between  the  two  houfes  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  as  the  lord  commiflionors 
were  the  firft  who  advifed  a  ceffation  of  arms,  the 
miferies  of  the  country,  in  confequence  of' that 
meafure,  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  king.  This 
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being  premifed,  he  admitted  the  neceflity  of  pro- 
vi  mg  for  the  Scotilh  army ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  enlarged  on  the  abfurdity  of  differing  that 
ot  the  king’s  to  ftarve,  or  be  difbanded.  The 
bcotilh  commiffioners  were  by  this  time  arrived  in 
London,  where  they  were  received  as  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
It  loon  appeared,  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  Scotch 
commiffioners  was  rather  to  concert  meafures  with 
their  friends,  than  to  finiffi  the  treaty.  The  great 
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oug  that  could  not  be  effeded,  but  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  expence  of  maintaining  at  leaft  forty  thou- 
land  men  in  a  country  already  exhaufted. 

However,  the  commons  thought  it  highly  im¬ 
proper  that  the  fpirit  of  oppolition  fhould  lofe 
any  of  its  vigour,  till  the  parliament  had  teftified, 
m  the  ftrongeft  terms,  its  difapprobation  of  the 
late  arbitrary  meafures,  and  in  Aided  fome  fignal 
infamy  or  puniAiment  upon  the  principal  authors. 
A  committee  was  chofen  to  confider  of  the  ftate 
°  nation;  and  the  members  were  to  be  di¬ 
rected  in  their  proceedings  by  the  petitions  againft 
grievances,  lent  up  by  different  counties.  Reli¬ 
gion  was  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 
compoution  of  the  reinonftrance  intended  to  be 
drawn  up  by  this  committee,  and  it  was  refolved 
to  accule  W  indebank  of  high  treafon,  for  the  many 
ei vices  and  favours  which  he,  as  fecretary  of  ftate, 
had  conferred  on  priefts  and  papifts.  Windebank 
law  their  intention  ;  but  affeded  fuch  a  firmnefs 
ot  i  elolution,  that  the  commons  imagined  he  would 
make  a  ftand  againft  ail  the  power  of  their  indig¬ 
nation:  but.  being  interrupted  by  a  meflage  from 
the  lords,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
claring  him  a  traitor  to  his  country,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  the  houfe,  and  made  his 
elcape  into  France. 

Violent  fpeeches  were  now  made  againft  the 
ulurpations  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  was  refolved  to 
purge  the  army  of  papifts,  to  prefent  the  names  of 
leculants,  to  examine  the  high  commiffion  courts 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  to  enquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  convocation,  or  as  the 
clergy  themfelves  had  termed  it,  the  holy  and 
lacred  fynod.  Thefe  refolutions  were  hardly 
imilhed,  when  alderman  Pennington  prefented  to 
the  houfe,  a  petition  fubfcribed  by  above  fifteen 
hundred  perfons  in  the  city  of  London,  againft 
the  hierarchy  and  government  of  the  church  of 
England,  by  archbiffiops,  bifhops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  praying  the  houfe,  “  That  the  faid 
government,  with  all  its  dependencies,  roots,  and 
branches,  might  be  abolifhed ;  and  all  laws  in 
their  behalt  made  null  and  void.”  A  fchedule 
was  annexed  to  this  petition,  confifting  of  twenty- 
eight  articles,  in  which  were  contained  all  the 
common-place  objections  to  the  epifcopal  hierar¬ 
chy,  whether  founded  on  the  pretended  unlawful- 
nelk  of  the  order  itfelf,  or  the  abufes  and  vices 
of  thofe  who  compofed  it.  Thus  was  launched  the 
bolt  which  had  been  long  preparing  againft  the 
church,  and  which,  at  laft,  together  with  the 
church,  deftroyed  the  conftitution  of  England. 
The  length  of  the  fchedule  annexed  to  this 
petition,  required  time  for  deliberation ;  and  it 
was  ordered,  that  members  only  fhould  have  a  copy 
of  either.  Four  days  after  the  petition  was  deli¬ 
vered,  the  houfe  came  to  the  following  refolu¬ 
tions  :  That  the  clergy  of  England,  convened  in 
any  convocation,  or  fynod,  or" other wife,  have  no 
pow'er  to  make  any  conftitutions,  canons,  or  ads 
whatfoever,  in  matter  of  doctrine,  difcipline,  or 
otherwife,  to  bind  the  clergy  or  laity  of  this  land, 
without  the  common  confent  of  parliament.  That 
the  feveral  conftitutions  and  canons  ecclefiaftical, 
palled  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  his 
majefty  in  the  laft  fynod,  do  not  bind  either  the 


clergy  or  laity  of  this  kingdom.  That  thefe 
canons  and  conftitutions  ecclefiaftical,  eftablilhed 
with  the  king’s  confent  in  the  laft  fynod,  contain 
m  them  many  matters  contrary  to  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parliaments,  and  to 
the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjed  ;  and  alfo 
matters  tending  to  feditious  and  dangerous  confe¬ 
rence.  That  the  feveral  grants  of  the  benevo- 
lence5  or  contribution,  granted  by  his  majefty  by 
the  laft  fynod,  are  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  ou^ht 
not  to  bind  the  clergy.”  Thefe  refolutions  were 
followed  by  feveral  bitter  fpeeches  againft  Laud, 
archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  particularly  one  by  Mr. 

nmftone.  He  accufed  the  primate  of  having 
introduced  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  his  majefty, 
and  of  procuring  the  poft  of  fecretary  for  Winde¬ 
bank,  whom  he  termed  “  The  very  broker  and 
pander  to  the  whore  of  Babylon.”  He  upbraided 
him  for  having  advanced  Montague,  Manwaring, 
and  other  prelates,  fufpeded  of  popery;  and 
laftly,  he  accufed  him  of  being  the  main  fprin«- 
and  promoter  of  all  the  deteftable  projects  and 
monopolies,  that  had  proved  fo  opprefiive  to  the 
fubjed.  Several  others  fpoke  nearly  to  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  and  it  was  at  laft  voted,  that  Mr.  Hollis 
fhould  go  up  to  the  lords  with  a  meflage,  “  To 
accufe  William  Laud,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
of  high- treafon,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of 
England,  and  to  defire  he  might  be  immediately 
fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  committed;  and 
that  the  houfe,  in  a  convenient  time,  will  offer 
particular  accufations  againft  him.” 

The  primate  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  he 
requefted  to  be  heard  a  few  words  in  his  place. 
Ihis  being  complied  with,  he  began  with  proteft- 
ing  his  innocency  :  and  added,  that  he  was  per- 
fuaded  there  was  not  a  member  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  believed  in  his  heart  that  he  was 
a  traitor.  He  was  called  to  order  for  that  ex- 
preffion  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  obferved,  that 
the  primate  had  feverely  refleded  on  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  affirming  they  had  brought  him  in 
guilty  of  a  charge,  which  they  themfelves  did  not 
believe.  Laud  was  defirous  of  retrading  this  in- 
difci  etion,  which  had  efcaped  him  without  mature 
deliberation  ;  but  the  peers  were  fo  little  favour¬ 
able  to  his  caufe,  that  they  refufed  to  grant  him 
even  this  fmall  indulgence.  He  was  immediately 
fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  committed  to 
cuftody.  This  commitment  of  Laud  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  releafe  of  biffiop  Williams  from 
the  Tower.  The  maxims  and  condud  of  that 
able  prelate  were  remembered  to  his  honour  by  all 
parties.  His  fufferings  had  rendered  him  popular  ; 
and  every  wife  and  moderate  Englifhman,  thought 
him  the  only  perfon  whofe  counfels  and  prudence 
could  give  fuch  weight  to  the  epifcopal  charader, 
as  would  enable  it  to  ftem  the  torrent  by  which 
it  was  now  oppofed.  During  all  his  fufferings 
he  had  behaved  towards  his  country  like  a  genuine 
patriot,  and  towards  the  chuich  as  a  worthy- 
prelate.  Thofe  who  formed  the  oppolition  to  the 
king  were  perfuaded,  that  the  many  provocations 
he  had  received  could  not  fail  of  having  rendered 
him  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  court;  but  the 
friends  of  Charles  knew  too  much  of  his  private 
charader  to  believe,  that  his  refentments  w'ould 
ever  influence  him  to  join  with  thofe  who  aimed 
at  the  deftrudion  both  of  church  and  ftate.  He 
had  made  feveral  dutiful  applications  to  the  king 
to  be  reftoied  to  his  feat  in  parliament;  but  all 
his  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  violent  oppolition 
of  Laud,  notwithftanding  the  queen  herlelf  had 
interpofed  in  his  favour.  This  was  now  publicly 
knoum,  and  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  for  reftoring  Williams  to  his 
feat  in  parliament.  The  king  readily  gave  his 
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confent,  and  he  was,  with  great  pomp,  introduced 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  he  omitted  nothing 
confident  with  his  duty  as  a  churchman,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  friendfhip  and  good  opinion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  grand  caufe  of  flfip- 
money  now  came  to  be  heard  before  the  commons, 
and  feveral  animated  fpeeches  were  made  on  the 
occafion  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  “  That  the  charge 
impofed  upon  the  fubjc&s  of  this  kingdom,  for 
the  providing  and  furtiiftiing  of  {hips,  and  the 
aflefl'ments  for  railing  of  money  for  that  purpofe, 
commonly  called  {hip-money,  are  againft  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  the  fubjects  right  of  property,  and 
contrary  to  former  refolutions  in  parliament,  and 
to  the  petition  of  right.”  This  refolution  w^as 
followed  by  others  which  condemned  the  extra¬ 
judicial  determination  of  the  judges  upon  Ihip- 
money,  publilhed  in  the  ftar-chamber ;  all  writs 
iflued  for  levying  it;  and  the  judgment  in  the 
Exchequer  againft  Mr.  Hampden.  It  fhould  be 
remembered,  that  all  thefe  refolutions  palled  in 
the  houfe  without  one  diflenting  voice  ;  though 
many  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  ruined  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  loft  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  majefty, 
were  members. 

But  thefe  precautions  were  not  thought  fuffi- 
cient ;  it  was  feared  that  fome  rapacious  minifter 
might  prevail  upon  the  king  to  diffolve  the  par¬ 
liament,  crulh  their  proceedings  in  the  bud,  and 
attempt  to  reduce  England  to  a  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment.  To  prevent  fo  dreadful  a  calamity,  no 
meafure  was  thought  fo  proper  as  fome  pofitive, 
conftitutional  ad,  which  might  render  the  calling 
of  parliaments  lefs  precarious,  and  more  frequent. 
Many  fpecious  arguments,  befides  thofe  drawn 
from  the  circumftances  of  this  important  crifis, 
were  urged  with  great  force  and  eloquence.  Par¬ 
liaments,  in  former  times,  regularly  met  once  a 
year ;  and  it  could  not  be  any  unreafonable  con- 
ceflion  in  the  Crown  to  bring  the  conftitution  fo 
far  back  to  its  firft  principles,  as  to  pafs  an  ad 
for  triennial  parliaments.  This  bill  was  ftrongly 
fupported  by  lord  Digby,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Briftol.  He  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
urged  to  the  violations  of  the  petition  of  right, 
which  had  happened  through  the  difcontinuance  of 
parliaments.  “  Let  his  majefty  (faid  he)  hear 
our  complaints  ever  fo  compamonately  ;  let  him 
purge  aWay  our  grievances  ever  fo  efficacioufly  ; 
let  him  punifli  and  expel  ill  minifters  ever  fo 
exemplarily  ;  let  him  fnake  choice  of  good  ones 
ever  fo  exadly  ;  if  there  be  not  a  way  fettled  to 
preferve  and  keep  them  good,  the  mifehiefs  will 
all  grow  again  like  Sampfon’s  locks,  and  pull 
down  the  houfe  upon  our  heads.  The  people  of 
England  cannot  open  their  ears,  their  hearts,  their 
mouths,  or  their  purfes,  to  his  majefty,  but  in 
parliament.  We  can  neither  hear  him,  acknow¬ 
ledge,  nor  give,  but  there.  This  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  foie  key  that  can  open  the  way 
to  thofe  reciprocal  endearments,  which  muft  make 
and  perpetuate  the  happinefs  Of  the  king  and 
kingdom.  Let  no  man  objed  any  derogation 
from  the  king’s  prerogative  by  it :  we  Only  prefent 
the  bill ;  it  muft  be  made  a  law  by  our  Tovereign  ; 
his  honour  and  his  power  will  be  as  cOnfpicuous 
in  commanding  at  once  that  a  parliament  {hall 
aflemble  every  third  year,  as  in  commanding  a 
parliament  to  aftemble  this  or  that  year :  there  is 
more  of  majefty  in  ordaining  primary  and  uni- 
verfal  caufes,  than  in  the  aduating  of  fubordinate 
effects.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  glorious 
king  Edward  III.  when  he  made  thofe  laws  for 
the  yearly  calling  of  parliaments,  did  it  with  a 
right  fenfe  of  his  dignity  and  honour :  the  truth 
is,  the  kings  of  England  are  never  in  their  glory, 
their  fplendour,  their  majeftic  fovereignty,  but  in 
parliament.  Where  is  the  power  of  impofing 


taxes  ?  Where  is  the  power  of  reftoring  from 
incapacities?  Where  is  the  legiflative  authority? 
In  the  king,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  how?  In  the  king 
encircled  and  environed  by  his  parliament.  Out 
of  parliament,  the  king  has  only  a  limited  power, 
a  circumfcribed  jurifdidion  ;  but,  waited  on  by 
his  parliament,  no  monarch  of  the  eaft  is  fo  abfo- 
lute  in  difpelling  grievances.  In  chafing  away  bad 
minifters,  we  do  nothing  more  than  difilpate  clouds 
that  may  gather  again  ;  but  in  voting  this  bill, 
we  fhall  contribute,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to 
the  perpetuating  our  fun,  our  fovereign,  in  his 
vertical,  in  his  noon-day  luftre.” 

Such  were  the  fentiments  of  a  man,  who  after¬ 
wards  loft  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  royal  caufe. 
He  thought  the  fentiments  of  liberty  were  not  all 
incompatible  with  thofe  of  loyalty  ;  that  a  king  of 
England  could  be  great  only  by  ruling  over  a  free 
people ;  and  that  the  people  could  be  no  longer 
free,  than  the  king  was  great.  But  he  believed, 
and  believed  with  reafon,  that  Charles  had  im¬ 
bibed  falfe  notions  of  royal  greatnefs,  aad  that  he 
fought  to  make  that  perfonal,  which  was  only 
political.  That  a  king  of  England  can  do  no  ill, 
was  an  allowed  maxim  in  the  conftitution ;  but 
that  his  minifters  may,  and  that  they  may  be 
punilhed  for  it,  was  equally  allowed.  Charles, 
while  he  was  able  to  keep  the  feat  of  power,  fup¬ 
ported  the  firft  of  thefe  maxims,  but  was  willing 
to  evade  the  latter.  He  endeavoured  to  fereen  his 
minifters  ;  and  by  this  prepofterous  conduct  he 
at  laft  received,  in  his  own  breaft,  thofe  darts  of 
popular  refentment,  which  were  originally  aimed 
only  at  them,  Charles  ordered  both  houfes  of 
parliament  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall,  where  he 
complained  ftrongly  of  their  flow  proceedings, 
and  recommended  to  them  the  better  fupport  of 
the  two  armies,  the  forts  and  the  navy.  He  pro- 
fefled,  in  very  earneft  terms,  his  clefire  of  their 
perfecting  the  reformation  they  had  begun  ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  wilhed  them  not  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  eftabliflied  government.  “  You 
have  (faid  he)  taken  the  whole  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  pieces ;  a  pradtice  frequent  with  {kilful 
artifts,  when  they  defire  to  clear  the  wheels  from 
any  ruft  which  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The 
engine  may  again  be  reftored  to  its  former  ufe  and 
motions,  provided  it  be  put  up  entire,  fo  that  not 
a  pin  be  wanting.”  But  this  was  far  from  the 
intention  of  the  commons ;  they  were  perfuaded 
that  the  machine  was  incumbered  with  many  wheels 
and  fp rings  which  retarded  and  crofled  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  retarded  its  utility.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  themfelves,  and  happy  for  the 
kingdom,  had  they  proceeded  with  moderation, 
and  been  contented  with  their  prefent  plenitude  of 
power,  to  remove  fuch  parts  only  as  might  juftly 
be  deemed  fuperfluous  and  incongruous. 

For  fome  years,  Can,  a  Scotchman,  and  after¬ 
wards  Rofetti,  an  Italian,  had  openly  refided  at 
London,  and  frequented  the  court,  as  perfons 
veiled  with  a  commifiion  from  the  pope.  The 
queen’s  zeal  and  authority  with  her  hufband  had 
been  the  caufe  of  this  imprudence,  fo  oflfenfive 
to  the  nation.  But  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  now  rofe 
too  high  to  permit  any  longer  fuch  indulgences* 
Informed  that  the  commons  were  greatly  exafperated 
at  thefe  proceedings,  and  defirous  of  removing 
every  caufe  of  complaint,  the  queen  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  which  {he  obferved, 
“  That  {he  had  been  always  ready  to  ufe  her  beft 
endeavours  for  removing  all  mifunderftandings 
between  the  king  and  his  fubjects  ;  that,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  lords,  who  petitioned  the  king  for 
calling  a  parliament,  fhe  wrote  exprefsly  to  his 
majefty,  conjuring  him  to  have  recourfe  to  fo 
falutary  a  method  ;  that  {he  had  fince  been  moft 
willing  to  do  every  good  office  in  her  power 
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between  the  king  and  his  people,  a  circumftance 
not  unknown  to  feveral  in  the  houfe  of  lords;  and 
that  flie  would  continue  to  puri'ue  the  fame  in¬ 
tention,  from  a  full  perfuafion  of  its  being  the 
only  method  of  procuring  happinefs  to  the  king, 
to  herfelf,  and  to  the  kingdom  ;  that  it  was  her 
earned:  defire  that  all  things  might  be  jullly  fettled 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  and  all  caufes  of 
mifunderftanding  taken  away  and  removed :  that 
her  majefty,  being  informed  that  the  perfon  fent 
to  her  from  the  pope  is  obnoxious  to  the  kingdom, 
fhe  is  defirous  of  giving  all  the  fatisfaclion  in  her 
power,  and  will,  within  a  convenient  time,  re¬ 
move  him  out  of  England  :  that  underftanding 
exception  has  alfo  been  taken  at  the  great  refort 
of  people  to  her  chapel  at  Denmark-houfe,  her 
majelly  will  be  careful  not  to  exceed  what  is  con¬ 
venient  and  necelfary  for  the  exercife  of  her  re¬ 
ligion  :  that  as  the  parliament  is  not  fatisfied  with 
the  method  Ihe  purfued  for  railing  money  on  the 
catholics  for  afiifting  the  king  in  his  late  journey 
to  the  north,  Ihe  delires  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
fhe  was  moved  to  it  merely  by  her  dear  and  tender 
affection  for  the  king,  and  the  example  of  many 
others  among  his  majefty’s  fubjecls.  If,  therefore, 
any  thing  in  her  proceedings  be  illegal,  fhe  hopes 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  fhe  was  ignorant  of 
any  laws  to  the  contrary,  and  carried  away  by  her 
great  defire  of  alllfiing  the  king  on  fo  prefiing 
an  occafion  •,  but  promifes  to  be  more  cautious  for 
the  future,  not  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
eftablifhed  law's  of  the  kingdom :  that  being 
defirous  of  employing  her  own  power  to  unite 
the  king  and  his  people,  flie  wiflies  the  parliament 
would  look  forward,  and  pafs  over  fuch  errors 
and  miftakes  as  her  fervants  may  formerly  have 
committed ;  atid  promifes  to  repay  this  inftance 
of  refpecl  with  all  the  good  offices  fhe  can  do  the 
houfe ;  and  that  they  fhall  experience  the  real 
good  effeds  of  her  interpofition,  as  often  as  there 
fhall  be  occafion.” 

A  bill  was  brought  in  for  giving  the  king  the 
duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  a  limited 
time ;  but  the  utmoft  care  was  taken  by  the 
commons,  in  the  preamble,  to  affert  their  own 
right  of  bellowing  this  gift,  and  to  diveft  the 
crown  of  all  independent  title  of  affuming  it. 
And  that  they  might  inereafe,  or  rather  finally 
fix,  the  entire  dependence  and  fubjedion  of  the 
king,  they  voted  thefe  duties  only  for  two  months; 
and  afterwards  renewed  their  grant  from  time  to 
time,  by  very  fhort  periods.  Charles  paffed  this 
important  bill  without  any  hefitation  ;  probably 
with  an  intention  to  fhew,  that  he  entertained  not 
the  leaft  intention  of  ever  more  attempting  to  go¬ 
vern  without  a  parliament. 

a  t-j  ✓  The  triennial  bill  was  now  of- 

1  41*  fered  to  the  king,  under  the  title 
of  “  An  ad  for  preventing  the  inconveniencies 
happening  from  the  long  intermiffion  of  par¬ 
liaments  ;”  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  commons 
prefented  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majefty’s 
army,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  both  received  the  royal  aflent.  No  ad  that 
had  ever  paffed,  feemed  better  calculated  for  pre- 
ferving  the  liberties  of  the  fubjed,  than  the  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments  ;  for  it  provided,  “  That 
in  cafe  the  king  fhould  refufe  to  fummon  a  par¬ 
liament  at  the  time  therein  limited,  tin;  chancellor 
or  keeper  of  the  great  leal  might  iflue  writs  for 
fummoning  the  peers,  and  for  the  election  of  the 
commons ;  and  if  the  chancellor  or  keeper  Ihould 
neglect  to  do  it,  any  twelve  of  the  peers  might 
fummon  the  parliament ;  and  if  the  peers  Ihould 
neglect  to  ilfue  the  necelfary  fummonfes,  the 
Iheriffs  of  the  counties,  and  other  magillrates 
refpedively,  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  the 
election  ;  and  Ihould  the  Iheriffs  refufe,  the  free - 
No.  41. 


holders  of  each  county  might  elecT  their  members; 
ancJ  the  members  fo  chofen  were  obliged  to  attend 
under  fevere  penalties.”  Charles  feems  to  have 
been  by  this  time  fenfible  of  the  many  mifehiefs 
aiding  from  the  too  long  intermiffion  of  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  to  have  refolved  to  communicate  his 
lenti merits  by  that  method,  more  freely  to  his 
lubjects  ;  and  his  giving  fo  readily  his  aflent  to 
this  bill,  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  people  in 
general,  who  every  where  exprefled  their  fatif- 
fadtion  by  bonfires  and  other  marks  of  public 
lejoicmgs  ;  both  houfes  alfo  waited  on  the  king  at 
Whitehall,  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  on  the  oc* 
calion.  Ihe  king  now  feems  to  have  had  nothing 

f.  ,n  V1.ew  than  tIie  regaining  the  confidence  of 
his  people,  by  endeavouring  to  fatisfy  his  parlia* 
ment,  and  fmooth  his  meafures.  In  order  to  this, 
he  agreed  to  make  feveral  confiderable  alterations 
in  his  court.  He  admitted  into  his  council  the 
earJs  of  Hertford,  Eflex,  Bedford,  Briftol  and 
Warwjck  the  lords  Say,  Seville,  and  Kimbolton. 
Juxon,  bilhop  of  London,  who  had  never  defired 
the  treafurer’s  ftaff,  now  requefted  to  refign  it,  that 
he  might  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ot  that  turbulent  diocefe  committed  to  his 
care,  fhe  king  gave  his  aflent;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that,  during  all  the  fevere  enquiries 
carried  on  againft  minifters  and  prelates,  the  mild 
and  prudent  virtues  of  this  man,  who  bore  both 
theie  invidious  charaders,  remained  unmolefted. 

1  he  earl  of  Bedford,  a  popular  nobleman  of  great 
authority,  wifdom,  and  moderation,  was  intended 
to  lucceed  Juxon  ;  but  unfortunately  both  for  king 
and  people,  he  died  about  this  very  time.  The 
king  alfo  intended  to  make  feveral  other  promo¬ 
tions :  St.  John  was  created  folicitor-general ; 
Mollis  was  to  be  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the 
room  of  Windebank,  who  had  fled  the  kingdom  ; 
Pym  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  place 
of  lord  Cottington,  who  had  refign ed ;  lord  Say, 
mafter  of  the  wards,  in  the  place  of  the  fame  noble¬ 
man  ;  the  earl  of  Eflex  governor,  and  Hampden 
tutor  to  the  prince.  Charles  at  firft  imagined, 
that  by  making  this  remarkable  conceflion,  he 
Ihould  be  able  to  fave  Strafford’s  life ;  but  he  was 
greatly  miftaken.  His  impeachment  was  pufhed 
on  with  the  utmoft  vigour ;  and  after  long  and 
folemn  preparations,  it  was  brought  to  a  final  iffue. 
On  this  occafion,  Weftminfter-hall  was  formed  into 
a  fpacious  court  of  judicature.  The  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  prefided  as  high-fteward ;  the  peers  fat  in  their 
robes  as  judges;  the  commons  appeared  as  ac- 
cufers ;  and  therefore  it  was  determined  that  the 
impeachment  fhould  be  managed  by  commoners. 
Accordingly,  George  lord  Digby,  an  Irifh  peer, 
John  Hampden,  John  Pym,  Oliver  St.  John,  Sir 
Walter  Earle,  Geoffrey  Palmer,  John  Maynard, 
and  John  Glynn,  were  appointed  a  committee  for 
this  important  office,  and  Whitlock  was  chofen 
their  chairman.  The  bifhops,  agreeable  to  the 
precepts  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbid  their 
aflifting  at  any  trial  for  life,  withdrew.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a  chair  and  cloth  of 
ftate  for  the  king ;  and  on  each  fide  a  clofe  gal¬ 
lery,  in  which  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended 
during  the  whole  trial,  fat  in  private. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  March  the  trial  began v 
when  the  accufations  were  enforced,  fupported  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
accufation  and  defence  lafted  eighteen  days ;  and 
Strafford,  in  his  replies,  was  obliged  to  preferve  a 
refpecl  for  his  moft  implacable  enemies,  the  Scottifh 
nation,  and  the  Irifh  parliament.  Nothing  had 
hitherto  appeared  againft  him  to  juftify  the  charge 
oftreafon.  Indeed,  the  charge  itfelf  was  founded 
on  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  conftru<flive  evidence, 
by  which  many  adions,  either  totally  innocent  in 
themfelves,  or  criminal  in  a  lefs  inferior  degree 
5  S  fhould. 
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fhould,  when  united*  fubject  the  perfon  to  the 
liigheft  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law. 

“  Where,”  laid  Strafford,  in  the  conclufion  of 
liis  fpeech,  u  Has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  lain  fo  long 
buried  during  lo  many  centuries,  that  no  frnoke 
fhould  appear,  till  it  burft  out  at  once  to  confume 
me  and  my  children  ?  Better  it  were  to  live  under 
no  law  at  all,  and  by  maxims  of  cautious  prudence, 
to  conform  ourfelves,  the  bell  we  can,  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  mailer;  than  fancy  we  have  a 
law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find,  at  laft,  that 
this  law  fhall  inflict  a  punilhment  precedent  to 
the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard 
of,  till  the  very  moment  of  the  profecution.  If  1 
fail  on  the  Thames,  and  fplit  my  veffel  on  an 
anchor,  in  cafe  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  me 
warning,  the  party  fhall  pay  me  damages  ;  but  it 
the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  ftriking  on 
it  at  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  fet  upon 
this  crime?  Where  is  the  token  by  which  1  fhould 
clifcovcr  it  ?  It  has  lain  concealed  under  water, 
and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence, 
could  fave  me  from  the  deftrudion  with  which  1 
am  at  prefent  threatened.  It  is  now  full  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  fince  treafons  were  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  fo  long  has  it  been  fince  any  man 
was  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this  crime,  before 
myfelf.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  happily  to 
ourfelves  at  home;  we  have  lived  glorious  abroad 
to  the  world:  let  us  be  content  with  what  our 
fathers  have  left  us  ;  let  not  our  ambition  carry 
us  to  be  more  learned  than  they  were,  in  thefe 
killing  and  deftrudive  arts.  Great  wifdom  it  will 
be  in  your  lordfhips,  and  juft  providence  for  y our¬ 
felves,  for  your  pofterities,  for  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  to  caft  from  you  into  the  fire  thefe  bloody 
and  myfterious  volumes  of  arbitrary  and  con- 
ftrudive  treafons,  as  the  primative  Chriftians  did 
their  books  of  curious  arts ;  and  betake  y  ourfelves 
to  the  plain  letter  of  the  ftatute,  which  tells  you 
where  the  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the 
path  by  which  you  may  avoid  it.  Let  us  not,  to 
our  own  deftrudion,  awake  thofe  fleeping  lions, 
by  raking  up  a  company  of  old  records,  which 
have  lain  for  fo  many  ages  by  the  wall,  negleded 
and  forgotten.  To  all  my  afilidions  add  not 
this,  my  lords,  the  moft  fevere  of  any ;  that  I, 
for  my  other  fins,  not  for  my  treafons,  be  the 
means  of  introducing  a  precedent  fo  pernicious  to 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  country. 
However,  thefe  gentlemen  at  the  bar  fay,  they 
fpeak  for  the  common- wealth,  and  they  believe 
fo ;  yet,  under  favour,  it  is  I,  who  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  fpeak  for  the  common-wealth.  Precedents 
like  thole  endeavoured  to  be  eiiablifhed  againft 
me,  muft  draw  along  with  them  fuch  inconve- 
niencies  and  miferies,  that  in  a  few  years  the  king¬ 
dom  will  be  in  the  condition  exprelfed  in  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  IV.  and  no  man  fhall  know  by  what 
rule  to  govern  his  words  and  adions.  Impofe  not, 
my  lords,  difticulties  unfurmountable  on  minifters 
of  ftate ;  nor  difable  them  for  ferving,  with  chear- 
fulnefs,  their  king  and  country.  If  you  examine 
them,  and  under  fuch  fevere  penalties,  by  every 
grain,  by  every  little  weight,  the  ferutiny  will  be 
intolerable  ;  and  no  wife  man,  who  has  any  honour 
or  fortune  to  lofe,  'will  ever  engage  himfelf  in  fuch 
dreadful,  fucli  unknown  perils.  My  lords,  I  have 
sow  tioubled  your  lordfhips  much  longer  than  I 
fhould  have  done.  Were  it  not  for  the  intereft 
of  thefe  pledges,  which  a  faint  in  heaven  left  me, 
I  fhould  be  loth.” — Here  he  pointed  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  tears  ftopt  him. — “  What  I  forfeit 
for  myfelf  is  nothing ;  but  I  confefs,  that  my  in- 
diferetions  lhould  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me 
very  greatly.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my 
infirmities.  Something  1  fhould  have  faid,  but  I 
fee  1  fhall  not  be  able  ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  leave 


j  it.  And  now,  my  lords,  I  thank  God  I  have 
been,  by  his  blefling,  fufticiently  inftrudeddn  the 
extreme  vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  importance  of  our  eternal  duration. 
And  fo,  my  lords,  even  fo,  with  all  tranquillity 
of  mind,  I  fubmit  clearly  and  freely  to  your 
judgment ;  and  whether  that  righteous  doom  fhall 
be  to  life  or  death,  1  fhall  repofe  myfelf,  full  of 
gratitude  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great 
Author  of  my  exiftence.”  The  death  of  Strafford 
was  coniidered  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left 
unaccomplifhed.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  therefore 
introduced  into  the  lower  houfc,  immediately  after 
the  conclufion  of  this  pleading,  which  palled  the 
houfe  on  the  twenty-firft  of  April,  after  very  warm 
debates,  fifty-nine  votes  only  difl'enting,  and  was 
immediately  lent  up  to  the  lords.  On  the  firft  of 
May  the  king  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in  a 
fpeech,  earneftly  requefted  both  houfes  that  they 
would  not  carry  their  profecutions  againft  the  earl 
of  Strafford  to  the  utmoft  extremity  ;  declaring, 
upon  his  confidence,  that  he  could  not  condemn 
him  of  high  treafon  ;  but  affured  them,  that  for 
his  mifdemeanors  he  fhould  never  ferve  him,  or 
the  kingdom,  in  any  place  of  truft,  “  no  not  fo 
much  as  a  conttable.”  This  fpeech  was  highly 
offenfive  ;  and  the  commons  voted  it  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill 
depending  before  the  houfe.  At  the  fame  time 
they  employed  their  emiffaries  without  doors,  to 
difperfe,  in  different  parts  of  London,  papers, 
containing  the  names  of  the  fifty-nine  members 
who  voted  againft  the  bill  of  attainder.  Thofe 
names  were  all'o  fixed  up  at  public  places,  under 
the  denomination  of  Straffordians  and  betrayers  of 
their  country  ;  and  thus  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
multitude,  who  were  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
madnefs,  that,  on  the  third  of  May,  great  num¬ 
bers  from  the  city  appeared  at  Weftminller,  armed 
with  fwords  and  cudgels,  crying  out  for  juftice 
againft  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  fuch  as  wese 
fuppofed  to  be  the  friends  of  that  unfortunate 
nobleman,  were  afraid  to  appear  in  public.  Eighty 
peers  had  conftantly  attended  the  trial  of  Strafford ; 
but  fo  much  were  they  intimidated  by  the  popular 
tumults,  that  only  forty-nine  were  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced; 
yet  even  nineteen  of  thefe  had  the  courage  to  vote 
againft  it.  A  ftrong  proof  that,  had  liberty  of 
debate  been  allowed,  the  bill  would  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  a  great  majority. 

About  this  time  a  difeovery  was  made  which 
heightened  the  fury  of  the  people,  aud  haftened 
the  fate  of  the  devoted  Strafford.  Some  principal 
officers  of  the  king’s  army,  partly  from  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  crown,  and  partly  from  an  averfion 
to  the  parliament,  had  formed  a  plan  for  engaging 
in  the  king’s  fervice  the  troops  under  their  com¬ 
mand.  With  this  view  they  entered  into  an  affo- 
ciation,  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  of  fecrecy, 
and  maintained  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the 
king’s  fervants.  The  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  parliament  was  drawn  up,  to  which  they 
refolved  to  procure  the  fubfeription  of  the  army. 
In  this  petition,  after  reprefenting  the  great  danger 
to  which  the  ancient  conflitution  of  the  kingdom 
was  fubjed,  by  the  infolent  proceedings  of  certain 
factious  and  turbulent  fpirits,  the  army  offered  to 
come  up  and  protect  his  majefty  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  “  So  fhall  the  nation,”  as  they  exprefs 
themfelves  in  the  conclufion,  “  not  only  be  vin¬ 
dicated  from  precedent  innovations,  but  be  fe- 
cured  from  the  future  which  are  threatened,  and 
which  are  likely  to  produce  more  dangerous  effects 
than  the  former.”  The  draught  of  this  petition 
being  conveyed  to  the  king,  he  was,  unhappily, 
prevailed  on  to  counterfign  it,  as  a  mark  of  his 
approbation.  One  of  the  affociation,  named 
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Goring,  imagining  the  affair  could  not  long  remain 
a  fecret,  difcovered  the  whole  to  the  lords  Nevvpoit 
and  Dungarvon,  and  they  to  Pym,  who  immediately 
imparted  it  to  the  houfe.  This  difcovery  coiild  not 
fail  to  excite  the  molt  violent  indignation  among 
the  people.  It  was  now  reported,  that  a  fchemc 
was  concerted  between  the  court  and  the  army,  to 
cut  the  throats  of  the  parliament,  arid  of  all  thole 
who  flood  up  for  their  liberties.  lo  convey  moic 
ipeedily  their  terror  and  indignation  at  this  plot, 
the  commons  voted,  that  a  proteftation  flrould  be 
flgned  by  all  the  members,  to  maintain  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  againft  popery,  to  defend  the  king’s 
perfon,  the  power  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  fubjecl.  This  proteftation  was  fent 
up  to  the  lords,  and  flgned  by  all  of  them,  except 
Southampton  and  Roberts  ;  and  then  the  commons, 
by  their  lole  authority,  iffued  orders  that  it  lliould 
be  flgned  by  the  whole  nation.  Alarms  were  every 
day  given  of  new  conlpiracies,  and  thefe  of  Inch  a  ; 
nature  as  to  keep  up  the  rage  of  the  rnilguidcd 
multitude,  and  animate  them  in  their  demands  of 
juftice  againft  the  unfortunate  Strafford.  A  bill 
was  no\V  brought  into  the  houfe  for  continuing  the 
parliament,  which  fliould  not  be  prorogued,  ad¬ 
journed  or  diffolved,  without  the  confent  of  both 
houfes,  until  the  grievances  fliould  be  redreffed. 
This  was  on  the  fifth  of  May,  and  the  fame  day  the 
commons  fent  to  the  king,  deflring  accefs  to  him, 
which  being  granted,  they  attended  in  the  ban- 
quetting-houfe,  where  they  prefented  to  him  the 
bill  of  attainder  againft  Strafford,  and  that  for  the 
continuance  of  parliament.  Charles  told  them 
they  might  expedt  his  anfwer  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  fo  difmiffed  them.  He  came  to  the 
houfe' 'of  lords  according  to  his  promife,  and  allured 
them  of  his  firm  resolution,  for  which  he  offered 
them  any  fecurity,  never  again  to  employ  Strafford 
in  any  public  affairs ;  but  at  the  fame  time  owned 
liimfelf  entirely  diffatisfied  with  regard  to  the  cii- 
cumftances  of  treafon,  and  on  that  account  declared 
his  difficulty  in  giving  his  affent  to  the  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder.  The  commons,  not  content  with  this  de¬ 
claration  of  the  king’s,  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege 
for  him  to  take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before 
the  houfe.  The  nation  was  now  in  luch  a  ferment 
as  threatened  fome  great  and  violent  convulfion. 
Wherever  the  king  turned  his  eyes  he  faw  no  i  e- 
medy  or  relief.  He  had  not  a  fervant  about  him, 
juxon  excepted,  who  would  fpeak  his  mind,  or  in- 
terpofe,  by  his  advice,  between  him  and  parliament. 
The  queen,  terrified  with  the  appearance  of  fo 
great  a  danger,  with  tears  conjured  him  to  fatisfy 
his  people  in  this  demand,  which  fhe  flattered  hei- 
felf  would  appeafe  them.  But  Juxon,  whufe 
courage  was  equal  to  his  other  virtues,  advifed  the 
king,  if  in  his  confluence  he  thought  the  bill  unjuft, 
by  no  means  to  give  his  affent  to  it.  'lhe  devoted 
Strafford,  informed  of  the  great  perplexity  his 
royal  mailer  luftered,  carried  his  loyalty  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  height.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
wherein  he  befought  him,  for  the  fake  of  public 
peace,  to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however 
innocent,  life,  and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people, 
by  granting  them  a  requeft  for  which  they  were  fo 
anxious.  »'•  In  this,  Laid  he,  my  confent  will  more 
acquit  you  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  be- 
fides.  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury. 
And  as  for  God’s  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world 
with  a  calmnefs  and  meeknefs,  of  infinite  content¬ 
ment  to  my  dillodging  foul  •,  fo,  Sir,  to  you  I  can 
refign  the  life  of  "this  world  with  all  imaginable 
chearfulnefs,  in  the  juft  acknowledgment  of  your 
many  and  exceeding  favours.”  After  the  molt 
violent  doubt  and  anxiety,  the  king  at  Lift  granted 
a  com  million  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  io\al 
a llent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill,  and  likewife  to  that 
which  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual.  Charles 


fent  fecretary  Carleton  to  inform  Strafford  of  the 
final  refolution  which  neceffity  had  extorted  from 
him.  The  earl  was  at  firft  fomewhat  moved,  but 
foon  recollecting  himfelf,  he  with  courage  and  re- 
Agnation  prepared  to  luffer  the  fatal  lentence. 
Charles  palled  this  bill  contrary  to  his  confidence, 
and  ftill  continued  to  be  very  unhappy  about  it. 
On  the  tenth  of  May,  he  fent  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  the  houfe  of  peers  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
enjoined  them  to  interpofe  their  good  offices  with 
the  commons,  in  brder  to  procure  a  mitigation  of 
Strafford’s  fentence,  or  at  leaft  a  fliort  delay  but 
both  thefe  requefts  were  refufed,  and  ai  committee 
of  twelve  lords  was  appointed  to  fatisfy  the  king, 
that  even  a  delay  of  the  death  of  this  noble  criminal 
would  endanger  his  own  fafety,  and  that  of  his 
family. 

On  the  twelfth  of  May  the  earl  of  Strafford  was 
brought  to  Tower-hill,  where  the  fcaffold  was 
erected.  In  his  way,  he  flopped  under  Laud  S 
windows,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  the 
ftridteft  friend fhip,  and  intreated  the  affillance  of 
his  prayers,  in  thole  awful  moments  which  were  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  aged  primate,  diffolved  in  tears, 
and  having,  with  a  broken  voice,  pronounced  a 
tender  bleffing  on  his  departing  friend,  funk  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Strafford,  ftill  fuperior  to 
his  fate,  walked  on  with  an  elated  countenance,  and 
with  an  air  of  even  greater  dignity  than  what  ulually 
attended  him.  His  difeourfe  on  the  fcaffold  was 
full  of  decenc  y  and  courage.  He  faid,  ■“  he  feared 
that  the  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended  reformation 
of  the  ftate,  when  it  commenced  with  the  fliedding 
of  innocent  blood.”  After  bidding  adieu  to  his 
brother  and  friends,  who  attended  him,  and  fending 
a  bleffing  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  abfent, 
he  faid,  “  I  have  now  almoft  done.  One  ftroke 
will  make  my  wife  a  widow,  and  my  dear  children 
fatherlefs,  deprive  my  poor  fervants  of  an  indulgent 
mafter,  and  feparate  me  from  my  affettionate  bro¬ 
ther  and  all  my  friends !  But  let  God  be  to  you  and 
them*  all  in  all.”  As  he  was  laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  he  faid,  “  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  death,  nor  am  1  daunted  with  any  terrors  ;  but  do 
as  chearfully  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as 
ever  I  did  when  going  to  repofe.”  After  finilhing 
this  fliort  declaration,  the  executioner,  with  one 
blow,  put  a  final  period  to  his  life.  The  parlia¬ 
ment,  foon  after  his  death,  as  if  confcious  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  profecution  had  been  con¬ 
ducted,  remitted  to  his  children  the  moft  fevere 
part  of  the  fentence. 

Having  thus,  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  removed  the  great  obftacle  to  the  refoimation 
of  the  ftate,  the  commons  proceeded  to  profecute 
the  projected  plan,  with  the  utmoft  induftry  and 
vigour.  All  the  taxes  which  the  king  had  impofed, 
the  ftar-chamber,  and  high-commiffion  court,  the 
extenlion  of  the  forefts,  and  the  practice  of  impri- 
foning  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply  with  fuch  im- 
pofitions,  were  voted  contrary  to  law  ;  and  the 
greater  pint  of  the  monopolies  weie  fuppieffed. 
The  judges  had  hitherto  enjoyed  their  patents  only 
during  his  majefty’s  pleafure ;  the  commons  now 
petitioned  the  king  to  grant  them  patents  during 
their  good  behaviour j  and  Chailes  was  perfuaded 
to  comply  with  their  requeft.  I  he  maifhal  s  court 
which  took  cognizance  of  offenfive  words,  and  was 
extremely  arbitrary  in  its  proceedings,  was  fup- 
preffed.  The  ftannary  court,  which  exercifed  ju- 
ri  Adi  cl  ion  over  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  being 
liable  to  a  like  objection,  fuffered  the  fame  fate. 
The  council  in  the  north,  and  that  in  Wales,  vcic 
both  abolifhed  from  fimilar  reafons.  The  authority 
of  the  cleik  of  the  market,  who  had  a  right  to  in- 
fpecl  the  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  transferred  to  the  mayors,  Iheriffs, 
and  ordinary  magiftrates.  In  a  word,  if  we  examine 


the  proceedings^  this  memorable  parliament  dur¬ 
ing  the  fir  ft  period  of  its  operations,  we  fliall  find, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  it  for  many  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  and  bleftings  we  ftill  enjoy. 

1  he  treaty  with  the  Scots  being  brought  to  a 
conclufion,  Charles  allowed  the  parliament  of  that 
k'"f.dom  to  affemble,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
at  rlt  m  Perfon.  The  commons  fufpefting 
that  he  defigned  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
army  m  the  north,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  his 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  demanded  a  conference  with 
the  lords  ;  and  propofed  that  both  armies  fhould  be 
diibanded  before  his  departure,  which  the  kin?  at 
their  requeft,  poftponed  till  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Auguft.  Both  armies  were  accordingly  difbanded 
at  the  fame  time,  and  the  Scots  returned  to  their 
own  country  very  well  fatisfied  with  their  expedi¬ 
tion.  This  being  fimfhed,  the  king  fet  out  on  his 
•journey;  but  their  diftruft  ftill  fubfifting,  the  par¬ 
liament  propofed  that  a  committee  of  both  houfes 
fhould  attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  under  pre- 
hZCV  conferring  withthe  Scotifh  parliament, 
but  in  reality  of  being  fpies  on  his  majefty’s  con- 
duel,  Lord  Howard  of  Efcrick  was,  however,  the 
only  member  of  the  upper  houfe,  who  undertook 
that  journey  :  but  the  committee  of  the  commons 
cpnfifted  of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  William  Armye, 
Sir  I  hilip  Stapleton,  and  John  Hampden.  The 
commons  ftill  continued  fitting,  and  took  feveral 
grievances  into  confideration  ;  and  then  refolved  to 

fehof  Sflober?  "'nth0f  SePtember  10  two. 

A  great  number  of  the  members  of  both  houfes 
letired  into  the  country;  and  fome  of  the  more 
rigid  prefbytenans  took  this  opportunity  to  propofe 
an  alteration  in  the  book  of  common  prayer ;  but 
the  liturgy  was  fo  vigoroufly  defended  by  Mr.  Hvde 
afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  that  no  ftep  was  taken 
with  regard  to  this  fubjecl.  During  this  difpute  in 
the  lower  houfe,  the  lords  voted  that  the  book  of 
common-prayer  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  without  any 
alteration.  I  his  vote  produced  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes.  The  commons  defired  the  lords 
to  concur  with  them  in  publifhing  a  declaration  for 
fupprefling  all  the  late  innovations  in  the  church, 
and  all  diverfions  on  the  Lord’s  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lords  demanded  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons  in  publifhing  an  order  of  their  houfe,  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  change  in  divine  worfhip,  as  eftablifhed 
by  law.  The  lower  houfe  abfolutely  rejected  this 
propofal,  and  ordered  their  declaration  to  be 
punted,  and  difperfed  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

At  the  fame  time  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
forty-three  members  to  manage  all  affairs  ofimpor- 

W|epftarhrn,thf  mtei,val  adjournment.  The 
lords  eftablifhed  another  for  their  houfe  ;  and  then 

OdobeT iament  adj°Urned  tiU  the  twentieth  of 

The  king  attended  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  lately 
honoured  with  the  additional  title  of  duke  of 

Willut’  thre  mar<lruis  of  Hamilton,  and  lord 
a  lo^ghby,  fet  out  for  Scotland  on  the  tenth  of 
Auguft  He  was  received  at  Edinburgh  with  great 
demonftratl0ns  of  affedion  by  the  people;  aSd  in 
etuin  for  this  reception,  he  not  onlv  confirmed  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms  by 
acl  of  parliament,  but  likewife  all  his  former  con- 

been^r’nf  ^  a11  the  Particu,ars  that  had 

been  tranfaded  in  their  general  affembly.  At  the 

ame  time,  to  gain  more  effedually  their  efteem,  he 

conferred  titles  of  honour  and  dignity  on  fome,  and 

p  aces  of  truft  and  profit  on  others.  Amon*  the 

ormer,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  created  a 

duke;  and  general  Leftey,  earl  of  Leven.  While 

he  king  was  thus  affiduoufly  employed  in  compofing 

the  troubles  in  Scotland,  he  received  intelligence, 

that  a  rebellion  was  broke  out  in  Ireland.  The 

catholics  of  that  kingdom  were  perfuaded,  that 


h  fan'e  l  opportunity  of  fluking  off 

the  Lnglifh  yoke ;  and  religion  and  liberty,  thofe 
two  fources  of  the  greateflad ions,  hurried  them 
into  the  moft  barbarous  attempt.  They  agreed  to 
»<e  throughout  all  the  provinces  in  Stt 
after  iurpnzing  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  to  murder 

of  ,rLPfitefiant  the  k'n£dom*  The  execution 
Of  this  favage  confpiracy  was  delayed,  till  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  that  the  fending  troops  from 

Cardinal  Rich  V**  with  greater  difficulty, 

nl  ra  h  ,eu  had  Promi^d  the  confpiratois  a 
confiderable  fupply  of  men  and  money ;  aPnd  many 

Irifh  officers  had  given  the  firongeft  affurances 

brethren7  T^f!  hea,  tily  concur  with  their  catholic 
ethren,  as  foon  as  any  infurrection  appeared. 

1  nve  be£n  Up°n  !he  Cafl,e  Dublin,  whichwas  to 

thhd  of  OA  K  d  int°  execution  on  the  twenty- 
id  of  October,  was  prevented  by  a  timely  difco- 

very  of  the  plot  to  two  of  the  lords- juftices  the 

fefvyedn‘6  The  hi' ;Hand  thlVhe  caPital  was  P«- 
eived.  The  bloody  part  of  the  confpiracy  was 

how  ever  paft  prevention,  for  the  confpiratorl  were 

in  amis  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 

N:flaac:;dnor^thn‘ftnd  d/mcdctl 
&nd  Thd  Wi!f 

hufband,  and  embracing  her  helplefs  children  wis 

ThiCoddW‘ihVhem  a“d  feiidled  by  the  fa,ne 

undercut h,l  y°unS>f  tlle  vlgoious  and  tile  infirm, 
underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  were  blended  in  one 

STip'm  V""  dkl  %ht  fr„m  “he 
tint  ailault.  deftruchon  was  every  where  let  loofe 

and  met  the  hunted  viftims  at  every  turn.  In  vain 

friendTall  co  T  companions,  to 

mends  all  connections  were  diftolved  and  rWh 

was  dealt  by  that  hand,  from  which  protecDon  wa 

implored  and  expected.  Without  provocation 

without  oppofition,  the  aftonifhed  Englifh,  living 

in  profound  peace,  and  full  fecurity,  were  2 

cied  by  their  neareft  neighbours,  with  whom  they 

had  king  maintained  a  continued  intercourfe  of 

mmC!rei!  ai?d  g°°d  ofllces*  Nay  even  death  was 
the  fhghteft  pumfhment  inflided  by  thefe  monfters 
in  human  form :  all  the,  tortureswh  ch Won 

rai  rentd  aiithe  ih«  pa*ns  o“ 

tlie  an^uifh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  defpair  could 

not  fatiate  revenge  excited  without  injury  and 

cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  Humanity  forbids 

^rAdUi!ar  eni*meratlon-  Such  enormities7  though 

credfoldeb7Dnd0Ubdd  evidence’  aPPear  almoft  in¬ 
edible.  Depraved  nature,  even  perverted  reli 

gion,  though  encouraged  by  the  utmoft  Ifoence 

ZZZlfTr  {UrZ  3  PitCh  f£r0city-  E"en  tS 

children,  taught  bv  exam.L  1  YP' 

the  exhortations  of  their  parents,  dealt  their°feeble 

o  TheTnrfift  ad^rCafo  or  defencclefs  children 
?-n,thern"g-  *  Nor  was  the  avarice  of  the 
Infh  a  fufiicient  reftraint  to  their  crueltv  Wh 

was  their  frenzy  that  the  cattle  ti  y  S  fefzed 

oufe  ,LraPHne  \d  made  their  were,  be! 

caufe  they  bore  the  name  of  Englifh  wintonlv 

aughtered,  or,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned 

oole  into  the  woods,  there  to  perifh  by  flow  and 

hngering  torments.  _  The  commodious  habitations 

of  the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  ig- 

norance  of  the  natives,  were  laid  in  allies,  or  levelled 

hadh ffiurSthemr  1  ^  W^Cre  thc  wretched  owners 
Had  Inut  themfelves  up  in  the  houfes,  and  were 

K  u  >hgrl°r  defenCe’  Perifhed  in  the  fla™s,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  wives  and  children.  g 

forreeftion  j?tel%e?ce  of  th is  inhuman  in- 

lurrecTion  by  a  meflenger  fent  from  the  north  of 

the ‘^cotiffi’ dJn;med,ately  laid  the  difpatches  before 
parliament,  demanding  immediate  fuc- 

cours 
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CHARLES 


cours  for  the  fupprefiion  of  the  rebels*  But  the  Scots 
referred  the  buiinefs  to  the  Englifh  parliament, 
alledging  that  Ireland  depended  upon  England, 
and  not  upon  Scotland.  Difappointed  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  procure  aftiftance,  the  king  haftened  to 
London  ;  and,  after  communicating  the  account  he 
haa  received  of  this  favage  maflacre,  preffed  to  fend 
immediate  relief  to  the  wretched  Englifh  fettled  in 
Ireland.  He  added,  that  the  infurrection  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  the  refult  of  any  rafh  enterprize,  but 
of  a  confpiracy  long  formed  againft  the  crown  of 
England.  “  To  your  care  and  wifdom,”  continued 
he,  “  I  commit  the  conduct  and  profecution  of  the 
war,  which,  in  a  caufe  fo  important  to  national  and 
religious  interefts,  muft  of  necefiity  be  immediately 
entered  upon,  and  vigoroufly  purfued.”  But  the 
commons  determined  to  make  this  event  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  their  favourite  purpofe,  and 
therefore  to  proceed  in  a  very  cautious  manner. 
They  had  conflantly  encouraged  a  horror  againft 
the  papifts,  however  innocent ;  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  excite  a  terror  againft  the  confpiracies  of 
that  feet,  however  improbable.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  whole  nation  was  aftonifhed  to  hear 
of  a  rebellion,  at  once  both  dreadful  and  unex¬ 
pected  :  a  rebellion  attended  with  the  moll  deteft- 
able  circumftances  ever  recorded.  The  guilt  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Irifli  papifts  was  eaftly,  in  the  prefent 
difpofition  of  men’s  minds,  attributed  to  that  whole 
feCt,  who  were  fo  much  already  the  objeCt  of  ge¬ 
neral  abhorrence.  Accuftomed  to  join  the  pre- 
latical  party  with  the  papifts,  the  people  imme¬ 
diately  fuppofed  this  infurrection  to  be  the  refult  of 
their  united  councils  ;  and  this  unjuft  fufpicion  was 
confirmed  by  an  aflertion  propagated  by  the  Irifh 
rebels. 

T  he  houfe  of  commons  thinking,  or  at  leaft  pre¬ 
tending  to  think,  that  Charles  was  concerned  in  the 
Irifh  rebellion,  lent  but  very  {lender  fupplies  of  men 
and  money  to  that  kingdom  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time 
refuming  their  former  difpofitions,  they  fufftciently 
fhevved,  in  every  vote,  their  determined  refolution  of 
extended  their  own  authority,  and  proportionally 
abridge  the  power  of  the  fovereign.  In  order  to 
this  they  embraced  every  opportunity  of  exafperat- 
ing  the  people  againft  the  government.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  prefented  to  him,  at  Hampton-eourt, 
that  famous  remonftrance,  which  was  foon  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  molt  important  confequences.  It  was 
not  addrefted  to  the  king,  but  plainly  declared  to 
be  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  the  feverity  of  the 
matter  was  exceeded  only  by  the  feverity  of  the 
ftyk*  It  was  indeed  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
wrong  meafures  which  Charles  had  purfued  ever 
fince.the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  for  w  hich 
he  had  fo  feverely  atoned  by  the  conceflions  he  had 
undergone.  In  many  other  particulars  they  were 
remarkably  fevere  againft  the  popifti  lords  and  the 
Englifh  prelates  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  whom  they 
attributed  all  the  oppofition  they  had  met  with 
from  the  upper  houfe  in  all  their  popular  meafures. 
They  concluded  with  petitioning  the  king,  for  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  papifts  and  their  favourers  farther  re- 
ftraints  and  punifhments  ;  and  concluded  with  de¬ 
claring,  that  unlefs  he  made  ufe  of  fuch  minifters, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  they  could  confide 
in,  they  would  give  him  no  fupport.  They  even 
let  his  majefty  know,  that  he  might  eaftly  guefs 
their  meaning,  though  they  neither  named  or  im¬ 
peached  perfons ;  and  that  it  was  fufftcient  to  dif- 
qualify  any  perfon  if  they  diftrufted  him,  or  if  he 
had  ever  been  known  to  countenance  or  defend  any 
who  had  been  queftioned  in  parliament. 

Had  the  oppreflions  here  complained  of  ftill 
exifted,  this  remonftrance  had  been  a  wife  meafure: 
but  as  all  thofe  grievances  had  been  already  re- 
drefied:  as  the  land-marks  of  the  conftitution  had 
now  been  refixed ;  as  Charles  had  been  as  liberal  in 

No.  qi. 


granting  as  his  fubjects  had  been  in  afking:  what 
could  any  unprejudiced  perfon  imagine  the  parlia¬ 
ment  meant  by  this  remonftrance  ?  the  anfwer  is  ob¬ 
vious.  They  intended  to  inflame  the  people  againft 
the  government,  and  throw  the  whole  ftate  into 
confufion.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  of  fuch  an  invidious  and  malignant  nature 
fliould  meet  with  a  ftrong  oppofition  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  where  it  palled  by  only  a  majority  of 
eleven.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  being  for,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  againft  the  motion.  It 
was  indeed  now  too  evident  that  thofe  who  only 
defiled  the  reformation  of  the  government,  muft 
now  divide  from  thofe,  who  were  determined  to 
abolifh  monarchy  itfelf.  The  proceedings  of  the 
oppofition  were  very  difagreeable  to  many  of  their 
own  friends  in  the  houfe,  who  began  more  and  more 
to  diftruft  their  intentions.  Mr.  Capel,  member  for 
Hertfordfhire,  a  perfon  of  great  integrity  and  au¬ 
thority  in  parliament,  had  been  very  warm  in  the 
oppofition,  and  as  forward  as  any  member  in  the 
houfe  for  removing  the  real  grievances  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  lords  Falkland 
and  Digby,  Sir  John  Culpepper,  Mr.  Hyde  and 
many  others,  whofe  concurrence  againft  the  mea¬ 
fures  purfued  by  the  court,  had  given  great  credit 
to  the  oppofition.  But  they  now  thought  the  king 
had  gone  as  far  as  in  prudence,  and  perhaps  farther 
than  in  duty  they  could  require,  and  that  therefore 
oppofition  ought  to  ceafe.  They  made  no  fecret  of 
thefe  fentiments,  and  Mr.  Capel  had  been  called 
up  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  Treaties  were  alfo  now 
begun  with  many  other  gentlemen,  who  were  quite 
wearied  out  by  the  encroachment  of  the  puritanical 
party  in  the  lower  houfe,  though  none  had  yet  the 
courage,  except  lord  Digby,  to  break  with  the  vi¬ 
olent  party  among  the  commons. 

■Charles  received  the  remonftrance  with  feme  im¬ 
patience,  but  with  great  civility  and  politenels  ;  and. 
it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  carried  to  the  king  by 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  afterwards  became  fo  ftre- 
nuous  an  advocate  for  that  prince.  In  the  mean 
time  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition  took  care  to  ftir 
up  the  populace  againft  the  bifhops,  who  were  fo 
odious  to  the  puritan  party.  The  whole  city  was 
filled  with  fedition,  and  the  populace  afiemblingin 
great  multitudes  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  "ex¬ 
claimed,  “  No  bifhops !  No  bifhops!”  Twelve 
prelates,  intimidated  by  thefe  riotous  proceedings, 
refolved  to  retire,  and  protefted  againft  all  laws, 
votes,  and  refolutions  which  fhould  be  made  in 
their  abfence.  The  lords,  upon  receiving  this  pro- 
teft,  fent  them  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
bifhops,  dreading  the  fame  fate,  retired  from  the 
houfe.  Tumults  now7  became  every  day  more  out¬ 
rageous  ;  and  fome  reduced  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  the  inns  of  court,  offered  their  fervices  to  guard 
his  majefty’s  perfon.  They  accordingly  appeared 
as  guards  at  Whitehall,  and  frequent  fkirmifhes 
happened  between  them  and  the  people.  By  way 
of  reproach,  thofe  gentlemen  who  fupported  the 
royal  caufe,  ftigmatized  their  antagonifts  with  the 
appellation  of  roundheads,  on  account  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  their  hair  round  and  fliort ;  and  thefe,  in  re¬ 
turn  gave  the  others  the  name  of  cavaliers.  Thus  the 
nation  was  provided  with  party  names,  under  which 
the  oppofite  leaders  might  range  their  adherents, 
and  fignalize  their  mutual  hatred  and  refentments. 
The  countenance  given  by  the  king  to  the  cava¬ 
liers  proved  fatal  to  that  prince,  as  it  furnifhed  the 
commons  wjth  the  plaufible  reafon  for  demanding  of 
the  king  a  guard  for  defending  the  parliament  j  and 
on  his  refufal,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  fit  at 
Guildhall,  under  protection  of  the  citizens. 

Charles,  a  few  days  after,  com-  .  „ 

mitted  a  more  fatal  indiferetion.  Lord  U‘  l642' 
Digby,  of  a  warm  paflionate  difpofition,  reprefen  ted 
to  Charles,  that  if  he  exerted  the  authority  of  a 
5  I  monarch. 
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monarch,  his  infolent  fubjecls  would  fhrink  from 
him.  Ihe  queen  and  feveral  of  the  courtiers  en- 
foiced  this  advice,  and  the  king,  who  was  weak 
and  hafty,  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  rafli 
counfellors.  It  was  propofed  to  give  a  finifhing 
ftroke,  at  one  blow,  to  the  oppolition,  by  producing 
undeniable  proofs  of  their  having  invited  the  Scots 
to.  invade  England.  Herbert,  the  attorney-general, 
with  this  view,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  on 
the  third  of  January,  and,  in  his  majefty’s  name, 
entered  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  againft  lord 
Kimbolton,  a  member  of  that  houfe,  and  five  com- 
moneis,  namely,  Mr.  John  Pym,  Sir  Arthur  Ha- 
flerig,  Denzil  Holies,  John  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
M  llliam  Stiode.  Ihe  following  extraordinary 
articles  of  high  treafon  were  exhibited  againft  them, 
i.  That  they  had  traiteroufly  endeavoured  to  fub- 
vert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of  the 
kingdom;  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  royal  power; 
and  to  place  in  the  fubjecls  an  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical  powei  ovei  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  liege  people.  2.  That  they  had  traiteroufly 
endeavcmred,  by  many  foul  afperfions  upon  his 
tnajefty  and  his  government,  to  alienate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  people,  and  to  make  his  majefty  odious 
to  them.  3.  That  they  had  endeavoured  to  draw 
his  majefty’s  late  army  to  difobedience,  and  to  fide 
with  them  in  their  traiterous  defigns.  4.  That  they 
had  invited  and  encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  in¬ 
vade  his  majefty’s  kingdom  of  England.  5.  That 
they  had  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  rights,  and 
vei  y  being  of  parliament.  6.  That  for  completing 
their  defigns,  they  had  endeavoured,  fo  far  as  in 
them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  par¬ 
liament  to  join  with  them,  and  to  that  end  had 
actually  levied  war  againft  the  king.  The 
loids  were  feized  with  amazement,  on  hearing 
both  houfes  accufed  of  high  treafon ;  every  a£t 
which  had  been  made  to  fecure  the  people  from  any 
future  attempt,  condemned,  as  extorted  by  vio¬ 
lence;  and  themfelves  requefted  to  perform  fo  un- 
conltifutional  an  atl,  as  to  commit  five  members  of 
the  lower  houfe,  over  whom  they  had  no  power. 
Hut  theii  aftonifhment  was  beyond  defcription, 
when  informed,  that  a  meflenger  had  been  fent  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  in  his  majefty’s  name, 
demanded  the  perfons  of  the  five  members;  but  was 
fent  back  without  any  poiitive  anfwer.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir  William  Fleming,  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew,  and  others,  were  at  Mr.  Holles’sand  Mr.Pym’s, 
fiealing  up  their  trunks,  papers,  chambers,  and  doors. 
Thefe  proceedings  being  reported  to  the  commons, 
they  came  to  the  following  refolutions:  “  That  the 
ferjeantat  arms  be  ordered  to  apprehend  and  bring 
hither,  as  delinquents,  the  perfons  who  have  fealed 
up  the  trunks  or  doors,  or  feized  the  keys  of  Mr. 
Pym,  Mr.  Holies,  or  any  other  member  of  this 
houfe :  and  that  the  ferjeant  fhall  have  power  to 
break  open  the  doors,  and  to  break  the  feals  off  from 
the  trunks.  1  hat  if  any  perfon  whatfoever  fhall 
go  to  the  lodgings  of  any  members  of  this  houfe, 
and  there  offer  to  feal  the  trunks,  papers,  &c.  of 
any  members,  or  to  feize  upon  their  perfons,  that 
fuch  members  fhall  require  the  aid  of  the  conftable, 
to  keep  fuch  offenders  in  fafe  cuftody,  till  this 
houfe  give  farther  order;  and  this  houfe  doth  de¬ 
clare,  that  it  any  perton  whatfoever  fhall  offer  to 
an  eft,  or  detain,  the  perfon  of  any  member,  with¬ 
out  firft  acquainting  this  houfe  therewith;  and  re¬ 
ceiving  farther  order,  that  it  is  lawful  for  fuch 
member,  or  any  one  aflifting  him,  to  fland  upon 
his  or  their  defence,  and  to  make  refiftance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proteftation  taken  to  defend  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament.”  Exafperated  at  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  king  had  recourfe  to  the  mod  extra¬ 
vagant  refolution  ever  formed  by  any  monarch 
of  England:  he  determined  by  the  advice  of  his 
fycophants,  to  fupport  what  he  had  begun  by  one 


vigorous  ftroke  of  authority ;  forgetting  that 
this  was  a  juncture  in  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
expofed  that  authority  to  any  new  affront.  But  the 
king’s  defign  w'as  not  kept  fufliciently  fecict  to  an¬ 
fwer  his  majefty’s  intention.  The  countefs  of 
Carhfle,  filler  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  dif- 
covered  it,  and  fent  intelligence  to  the  five  mem¬ 
bers,  fo  that  they  had  time  to  withdraw  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  before  Charles  arrived.  He  ivent  the  next 
day,  attended  by  his  ordinary  retinue,  and  a  train 
of  fiv e  hundred  followers,  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  order  to  feize  the  perfons  he  had  accufed.  Leav¬ 
ing  his  retinue  in  the  lobby,  and  the  door  bein«- 
immediately  thrown  open,  he  advanced  to  the 
chair,  while  all  the  members  rofe  up  to  receive  him. 
Charles  looked  carefully  round,  but  not  feeing  the 
accufed  members,  he  made  the  following  fpeech  to 
the  commons. 

“  Gentlemen, 

“  I  am  forry  for  this  occafion  of  coming  to  you. 
Yefterday  I  fent  a  meffage  to  demand  fome,  who, 
by  my  order,  were  accufed  of  high  treafon.  Inftead 
of  obedience,  I  received  a  meffage.  I  muff  here 
declare  to  you,  that  though  no  king  that  ever  was 
in  England  could  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges 
than  I.  fhall  be,  yet,  in  cafes  of  treafon,  no  perfon 
has  privilege.  Therefore  I  am  come  to  tell  you, 
that  I  muff  have  thefe  men  wherefoever  I  can  find 
them.  Well,  fince  I  fee  all  the  birds  are  flown, 

1  do  expect  you  will  fend  them  to  me  as  foon  as 
they  return.  But  I  afl'ure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  againft  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way  ;  for  I 
never  want  any  other.  And  now,  fince  I  fee  I 
cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  oc¬ 
cafion  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  formerly,  that 
whatever  I  have  done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of 
my  fubjecls,  I  do  intend  to  maintain  it.”  The  fury 
into  u  hich  the  houfe  was  thrown  by  this  unguarded 
action  of  the  king,  is  impoffible  to  be  deferibed. 
Before  the  king  reached  the  door,  fome  of  the 
members  called  aloud,  “  Privilege!  Privilege!” 
Immediately  after  his  departure  the  houfe  ad¬ 
join  ned  till  the  next  day;  and  the  five  accufed 
members  retired  for  protection  into  *Ae  city.  The 
guards  at  the  gates  were  immediately  doubled,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  continued  the  whole 
night  under  arms,  while  reports  of  various  kinds 
weie  railed,  that  the  cavaliers  and  papifts  were 
coming  to  fire  the  city,  with  the  king  at  their  head. 
Ihe  next  morning  Charles  difpatched  a  meflenger 
to  the  lord  mayor,  ordering  him  to  call  a  com¬ 
mon-council  immediately.  His  commands  were 
obeyed  ;  and  about  ten  o’clock,  the  king,  attended 
only  by  three  or  four  lords,  repaired  to  Guildhall, 
where  he  delivered  to  the  common-council  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeech. 

“  Gentlemen, 

“lam  come  to  demand  fuch  perfons  as  I  have 
already  accufed  of  high  treafon,  and  do  believe  are 
concealed  in  the  city.  I  hope  no  good  man  will 
keep  them  from  me;  their  offences  being  treafons 
and  mifdemeanors  of  a  very  high  nature.  I  defire 
your  loving  afliftance  herein,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  legal  trial.  And  whereas  divers  fuf- 
picions  are  raifed,  that  I  am  a  favourer  of  the 
popifh  religion,  I  do  profefs  in  the  name  of  a  king 
that  I  did,  and  ever  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power 
be  a  profecutor  of  all  fuch  as  fhall  in  any  ways 
oppofe  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  kingdom,  either 
papifts  or  feparatiffs;  and  not  only  fo,  but  I  will 
maintain  and  defend  that  true  proteftant  religion 
which  my  father  profefled,  and  will  continue  in  it 
during  life.”  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  be¬ 
haved  with  great  civility,  and  attended  the  king  to 
Temple-bar;  but  he  could  not  efcape  the  infults  of 
the  populace;  the  cry  of  “  privilege  of  parliament!” 
refounded  from  all  quarters;  and  one  of  the  mob, 
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more  daring  than  the  reft,  advanced  near  to  the 
coach  door,  and  called  aloud,  “  To  your  tents,  O 
Ifrael,”  words  ufed  by  the  Ifraelites,  when  they 
abandoned  the  tyrannical  Rehoboam.  The  next 
day  a  proclamation  was  ifl'ued  for  apprehending  the 
five  members,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  harbour 
them  ;  and  the  articles  againft  them  were  printed 
and  difperfed.  The  houfe  of  commons  only  met 
to  vote,  that  the  king  had  violated  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  adjourning  themfelves  for  fome 
days,  appointed  a  committee  to  fit  at  Guildhall,  to 
conlider  of  every  thing  for  the  good  and  fafety  of 
the  city  and  kingdom,  and  how  to  fecure  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  parliament.  This  committee  had  alfo 
the  direction  of  the  Irifli  affairs  ;  and  the  king  had 
icarcely  left  the  city,  when  they  drew  up  a  declara¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  late  attempt  on  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament,  which  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  houfe.  It  was  conceived  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms :  “  Whereas  his  majefty,  in  his  royal 
perfon,  came  yefterday  to  the  houle  of  commons, 
with  a  great  multitude  of  men,  armed  in  a  warlike 
manner,  with  halberts,  fwords,  and  piftols,  who 
came  up  to  the  very  door  of  this  houfe,  and  placed 
themfelves  there,  and  in  other  places  and  paffages 
near  to  the  houfe,  to  the  great  terror  and  difturb- 
ance  of  the  members  thereof  then  fitting,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  duty,  in  an  orderly  manner,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  great  affairs  of  both  kingdoms  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  ;  and  his  majefty  having  placed 
himfelf  in  the  fpeaker’s  chair,  did  demand  the  per- 
lons  of  divers  members  of  that  houfe  to  be  delivered 
to  him  : — It  is  this  day  declared  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  fame  is  a  high  breach  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  parliament,  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  freedom  thereof;  and  therefore  the  houfe 
doth  conceive,  that  they  cannot,  with  fafety  of  their 
own  perfons,  or  the  indemnities  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  fit  here  any  longer,  with¬ 
out  a  full  vindication  of  fo  high  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  a  fufticient  guard  wherein  they  may 
confide,  for  which  both  houfes  jointly,  and  this 
houfe  by  itfelf,  have  been  humble  fuitors  to  his 
majefty,  and  cannot  yet  obtain.”  This  committee 
was  treated  in  the  city  with  the  greateft  refpect, 
having  a  guard  of  fubftantial  citizens  to  attend 
them.  Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  declara¬ 
tions,  votes  and  reinonftrances,  againft  the  late 
flagrant  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  fcveral  addrefles 
were  prefented  to  the  king,  requefiing  him  to  name 
the  perfons  who  had  advifed  him  to  purfue  fuch 
alarming  meafures.  Petitions  were  alfo  fent  up 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  among 
others,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  of  London,  reprefented  to  his  majefty, 
“  That  trade  was  decayed,  to  the  ruin  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
fubjects,  by  the  defigns  of  papifts ;  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  their  fomenting  the  Irifli  rebellion,  by 
changing  the  conilable  of  the  Tower,  by  fortifying 
"Whitehall,  and  his  majefty’s  late  invafion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  They  therefore  prayed,  that  by 
the  parliament’s  advice,  the  proteftants  of  Ireland 
might  be  relieved  ;  the  Tower  put  into  the  hands  of 
perfons  of  truft  ;  a  guard  appointed  for  the  fafety 
of  parliament ;  and  that  the  five  members  might  not 
be  reftrained,  nor  proceeded  againft,  but  by  the 
privilege  of  parliament.”  Charles  thought  proper 
to  return  an  anfwer  to  this  petition,  in  which  he 
obferved  ;  “  that,  merely  to  fatisfy  the  city,  he  had 
removed  a  very  worthy  perfon  from  his  command 
in  the  Tower;  and  that  the  late  tumults  had 
rendered  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  him  to  fortify 
Whitehall  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  perfon: 
that  his  going  to  the  houfe  of  commons  was  to 
apprehend  thofie  five  members  for  high  treafon, 
to  which  the  privilege  of  parliament  could  not 
extend ;  but  that,  he  never  intended  to  proceed 
r 


againft  them  any  otherwife  than  by  legal  methods 
only.”  7  b 

The  king,  either  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the 
enraged  multitude,  or  unable  to  bear  the  triumph 
of  his  enemies,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
retired  to  Hampton-court  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  The  committee,  with  the  accufed 
members,  were  now  conduced  to  Weftminfter,  with 
great  ftate  and  folemnity,  in  a  triumphant  proceflien 
of  the  city  trainbands:  the  Thames  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  covered  with  boats  and  other  veffels, 
adorned  with  flags  and  ftreamers,  in  which  were 
Tm all  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  alfo  drums,  trumpets, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  martial  mufic.  "When  the 
news  of  the  parliament  being  affembled  was  de¬ 
clared  to  the  multitude,  they  expreffed  their  joy  by 
the  found  of  trumpets,  the  beat  of  drum,  the  dif- 
charge  of  ordnance  on  the  water,  and  mufketry  on 
the  land,  intermixed  with  loud  fihouts  and  congra¬ 
tulations.  The  houfe  of  commons  now  confirmed 
all  the  acts  of  their  committee.  The  lord  Kim- 
bolton  entreated  the  lords  not  to  permit  him  to  lie 
under  a  charge,  in  which  his  life,  his  eftate,  and  his 
honour  were  concerned  :  but  to  allow  the  attorney- 
general  to  profecute  the  accufation  againft  him: 
but  the  next  day  his  majefty  fent  to  inform  the 
loids,  that  he  was  pleafed  to  wave  his  former  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  that  when  the  minds  of  people  were 
compofed,  he  intended  to  proceed  in  an  unqueftion- 
able  manner ;  and  aflurecl  his  parliament,  that  he 
w  ould  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as  his  own. 
lie  afterwards,  by  fucceffive  meffages,  offered  a 
pardon  to  the  members ;  pi  opofed  to  concur  in  any 
law  that  fhould  acquit  or  fecure  them,  and  to  make 
reparation  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of  which  he 
acknowledged  they  had  reafon  to  complain.  They, 
however,  reiolved  not  to  accept  of  any  fatisfaclion, 
iinlefs  the  king  would  difeover  his  advifers  in  that 
illegal  meafurc;  but  this  he  pofitively  refufed. 
Diftruft,  fear,  and  jealoufy, -not  only  poffeffed  the 
minds  of  both  houfes,  but  of  all  the  people.  A 
petition  from  the  county  of  Buckingham  was  pre¬ 
fented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  fix  thoufand 
men,  who  promiled  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of 
the  privileges  of  parliament.  The  city  of  London, 
the  counties  of  Effex,  Surry,  Hertford,  and  Berks, 
did  the  like.  A  petition  from  the  apprentices  was 
alfo  received  ;  and  the  porters,  whofe  number,  they 
faid,  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand,  prefented  theirs, 
containing  the  fame  articles  with  all  the  others:, 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  danger  of  religion, 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  decay  of  trade. 
Another  petition  was  prefented  in  the  name  of  many 
thoufands  of  the  poor.  The  very  women  peti¬ 
tioned  ;  and  a  brewer’s  wife,  attended  by  feveral 
thoufands  of  her  fex,  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
houfe,  in  which  they  expreffed  their  terror  of  the 
papifts  and  prelates,  and  their  dread  of  the  like 
maffacres,  rapes,  and  outrages  which  their  fex  had 
luffered  in  Ireland.  It  was  now  fufliciently  evident 
from  the  proceedings  of  both  fides  in  this  remark¬ 
able  conteft  for  power,  that  the  fword  alone  could 
decide  it.  Charles,  feemingly  defirous  of  averting 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  fent  a  meffage  to  the  pa£ 
liament,  defiring,  “  that  they  would  digeftinto  one 
body  all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
fend  them  to  him,  promifing  his  favourable  affent 
to  thofe  means  which  fhould  be  thought  moft 
effedlual  for  redrefs.”  This  requeft  was  refufed  ;  the 
commons  being  engaged  in  matters  of  far  greater 
confequence.  In  fliort,  their  leaders  had  fo  invin¬ 
cible  a  diftruft  of  Charles,  that  they  put  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  promifes :  and  were  perfuaded  that 
nothing  lefs  than  wrefting  all  power  from  his  hand 
would  be  fuflicient  for  their  fafety.  By  the  defpon- 
dqncy  of  the  king’s  party,  their  opponents  every 
where  obtained  an  undifputed  authority ;  and  the  bills 
fent  up  by  the  commons,  which  had  hitherto  flopped 
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with  the  peer's,  now  paffed,  and  were  prefented  for 
the  royal  affent.  Thefe  were  the  prefling  bills,  and 
the  bill  againft  the  votes  of  the  bifhops  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  king’s  power  was,  by  his  mifcondud, 
reduced  to  the  lowed;  ebb ;  and  the  queen  being 
threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  finding  no 
refource  in  his  protedion,  was  preparing  to  retire 
into  Holland  :  the  rage  of  the  people  being  le¬ 
velled  at  her,  on  account  of  the  advice  fhe  gave 
the  king ;  and  fhe  being  defirous  to  facilitate  her 
efcape  from  England,  prevailed  on  his  majefty  to 
pafs  thefe  bills,  in  hopes  of  appealing  for  a  time 
the  rage  of  the  people.  The  commons  being 
fenli:  le  that  the  king  would  take  every  opportunity 
to  regain  the  power  of  which  they  had  deprived 
him,  refolved  to  prevent  him  by  every  method 
their  wifdom  could  fugged.  The  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  of  the  late  army  had  been,  by  the  king’s 
command,  laid  up  in  the  town  of  Hull.  Previous 
to  the  attempt  of  feizing  the  five  members,  he 
had  lent  the  earl  of  Newcafile  to  be  governor, 
and  to  draw  into  the  town  as  many  of  the  militia 
as  he  could.  This  alarming  the  commons,  they 
dilpatched  thither  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman 
of  confiderable  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  i 
gave  him  the  authority  of  governor.  They  lent 
orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portfmouth,  to 
obey  no  commands,  without  the  king’s  authority, 
fignified  to  him  by  the  lords  and  commons  ;  and 
never  ceafed  foliciting  tffi  king,  till  he  had  given 
the  command  of  the  Tower  to  Sir  John  Conyers, 
in  whom  alone  they  faid  they  could  confide.  At 
the  fame  time  both  houfes  prefented  a  petition, 
that  the  forts  and  militia  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  put  into  their  hands.  To  this  the  king 
anfwered,  that  when  he  lhould  be  informed  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  intended  to  be  eftablilhed  in 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  parliament  deiired  to 
entruft  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  how  long 
he  was  to  be  deban  ed  from  exercifing  his  power 
over  it  without  the  advice  of  parliament,  he  would 
then  put  in  fuch  perfons  as  the  parliament  fhould 
approve,  provided  he  had  no  objedions  to  them. 
The  parliament,  perceiving  that  the  king’s  foie 
defign  was  to  gain  time,  palfed  an  ordinance, 
which  reftored  to  the  lieutenants  and  deputies  the 
fame  authority  they  had  formerly  exercifed,  with 
power  to  employ  the  militia  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  fuppreffion  of  infurredions  and  invafions. 
The  names  of  the  perfons  who  had  been  invefted 
with  this  authority,  were  inferted  in  the  ordinance ; 
they  were  to  be  accountable  to  parliament,  and 
their  authority  to  continue  during  the  pleafure  of 
that  alfembly.  When  this  demand  was  made,  the 
king  was  at  Dover,  attending  the  queen  and  the 
princefs  Mary  in  their  embarkation;  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  not  now  leifure  to  confider  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance,  and  mud,  therefore, 
defer  his  anfwer  till  his  return.  The  parliament 
inftantly  difpatched  another  meffage  to  him,  ex- 
preffing  their  grief  at  his  majefty’s'anfwer  to  their 
jult  and  neceflary  petition  ;  reprefenting,  that  any 
delay  during  fuch  preffing  dangers  and  diftradions, 
was  not  lefs  unfatisfadory  and  deftrudive,  than  an 
abfolute  denial.  In  return,  he  defired,  if  the  mi-  I 
litary  authority  w’ere  defedive,  it  ffiould  firft  be 
conferred  upon  the  crown  ;  and  promifed  to  bellow 
commiffions,  but  revocable  at  pleafure,  on  the 
fame  perfons  the  parliament  had  mentioned  in  the 
bill.  To  this  they  inflantly  replied,  that  the 
dangers  and  diforders  of  the  nation  could  endure 
no  longer  delay  ;  and  unlefs  the  king  fpeeclily  com¬ 
plied  with  their  requeft,  they  ffiould'be  forced,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  prince  and  people,  to  difpofe  of 
the  militia  by  the  authority  of  the  two  houfes, 
and  were  refolved  to  do  it  without  delay  ;  at  the 
fame  time  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  refidence  in 
London.  On  the  receipt  of  this  meffage,  Charles 


j  Peremptorily  replied,  that,  for  the  militia,  he  was 
lo  allured  that  his  anfwer  was  agreeable  to  what  in 
juffice  or  reafon  they  lhould  alk,  or  he,  in  honour, 
grant,  that  he  ffiould  not  alter  it  in  any  point ; 
as  touching  his  refidence  near  the  parliament,  he’ 
j  wiffied  it  might  be  fafe  and  honourable,  and  that 
|  he  had  no  caufe  to  abfent  himfelf  from  Whitehall. 
“  What  would  you  have?”  (faid  the  king  in  his 
reply.)  “  Have  I  violated  your  laws?  Have  I 
|  denied  to  pafs  any  bill  for  the  eafe  and  fecurity 
of  my  fubjeds  ?  I  do  not  alk  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  Have  any  of  my  people  been  tranfported 
l!  with  fears  and  appiehenlions?  I  offer  as  free  and 
generous  a  pardon  as  you  yourfelves  can  devife. 
j  All  this  conlidered,  there  is  a  judgment  of  heaven 
upon  this  nation,  if  thefe  diftradions  continue, 
j  God  fo  deal  with  me  and  mine,  as  all  my  thoughts 
and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pi  oteftant  religion,  and  for  the  obfervancc  and 
prefcrvation  of  the  laws;  and  I  hope  God  will 
i  blefs  and  affift  thofe  laws  for  my  prefervation.” 
i  his  pofitive  refufal  produced  in  the  commons  the 
following  refolutions:  that  the  kingdom  ffiould  be 
forthwith  put  in  a  pollure  of  defence,  in  the  way 
;  already  agreed  on  by  both  houfes;  and  that  a 
committee  lhould  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  de¬ 
claration  to  free  the  houfe  from  fufpicions,  and  to 
lay  down  the  juft  caufes  of  the  fears  and  jealoufies 
on  which  they  proceeded.  J 

.  1  he  earl  of  Clarendon  fuppofes,  that  if  the 
king  had  retuined  to  the  parliament  immediately 
after  the  queen’s  departure,  and  the  two  houfes 
had  been  convinced  that  he  was  no  longer  go¬ 
verned  by  her  didates,  matters  would  have  been 
compdfed  by  very  moderate  conceffions  on  his 
part :  but  when  it  was  known  that  his  majefty 
intended  to  vifit  the  northern  parts  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  make  the  city  of  York  the  place  of 
his  refidence,  and.  to  take  the  prince  with  him 
the}  fell  into  their  mual  heats  and  debates  on 
their  juft  caufes  of  jealoufy  and  diftruft.  When 
the  king  reached  Eluntingdon,  he  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  commons,  upbraiding  them  for  their  con¬ 
duct  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
informing  them,  “  That  he  expeded  an  equal 
tendernefs  in  them  with  regard  to  his  known  pri¬ 
vileges,  among  which  he  is  lure  it  is  a  fundamental 
one,  that  his  fubjecfts  cannot  be  obliged  to  obey 
any  ad,  order,  or  injundion,  to  which  his  majefty 
had  not  given  his  confent ;  and  therefore  he  thinks 
it  neceflary  to  publiffi,  that  he  expeds  and  hereby 
requires  obedience  from  all  his  loving  fubjeds  to 
the  laws  eftabliffied,  and  that  they  prefume  not, 
on  any  pretence  of  order  or  ordinance,  to  which 
his  majefty  ft  no  party,  concerning  the  militia,  or 
any  other  things,  to  do  or  execute  what  is  not 
wan  anted  by  thofe  laws,  his  majefty  being  re¬ 
folved  to  keep  the  laws  himfelf,  and  to  require 
obedience  to  them  from  all  his  fubjeds.”  Many 
were  the  declarations  and  meffages  which  paffed 
between  the  king  and  parliament  during  his 
journey.  The  king  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
people,  that,  to  give  the  parliament  fatisfadion, 
he  had  granted  every  thing  he  ought;  while  the 
parliament,  by  commenting  on  his  condud,  ftrove 
to  convince  the  nation,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  they,  in  a  manner,  forced  his  affent  to  their 
neceflary  demands,  he  had  been,  and  was  now, 
contriving  the  means  to  invalidate  thofe  con¬ 
ceffions.  When  Charles  reached  York,  he  at  firft 
found  the  people  cautious  in  offering  their  fervice; 
and  the  difpolitions  of  men  in  general  not  fo 
favourable  as  he  expeded  in  the  counties  more 
remote  from  the  capital;  this  induced  him  to  in¬ 
form  the  parliament,  that  he  was  refolved  to  go 
in  perfon  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
intended  to  raife  in  the  counties  near  Chefter  a 
guard,  confifting  of  two  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
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hundred  horfe,  to  be  armed  from  his  magazine  at 
Hull;  and  that  the  officers  and  common  foldiers 
fhould  all  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupre- 
macy.  But  both  houfes  were  unanimouflv  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  and  unfafe  to 
.  confent  to  his  majefty’s  going  into  Ireland;  for 
their  fears  were  alarmed  at  the  apprehenfions,  that 
he  would  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  two 
oppofite  armies,  that  under  Ormond,  and  that  of 
the  rebels,  who  pretended  that  he  allowed  of  their 
proceedings.  1  hey  therefore  diew  up  a  petition 
againft  it;  to  which  they  added  a  refolution,  de¬ 
claring  thofe  enemies  to  the  ftate,  who  ffiould  en¬ 
deavour  to  raife  forces  for  Ireland  without  the 
confent  of  parliament.  Manifeftoes,  and  all  the 
forerunners  of  a  civil  war,  were  now  publifhed  on 
both  lides.  Lord  Falkland,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  were  the 
authors  of  the  papers  in  defence  of  the  king.  In 
thefe,  the  Englifh  conftitution  was  defined  with 
gieat  precilion  ;  the  three  fpecies  of  government, 
monai  chical,  ariftocratical,  and  democratical,  were 
diftinguifhed ;  and  the  government  of  England 
{hewn  to  be  a  compound  of  the  whole,  each 
tempering  the  other. 

Chailes,  difappointed  in  his  Irifti  fcheme,  now 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  getting  pofieffion  of 
the  important  fortrefs  of  Hull,  where  the  arms 
of  all  the  forces  levied  againft  the  Scots  had  been 
depofited.  The  parliament,  jealous  of  his  near 
neighbourhood  to  this  place,  had  fent  orders  to 
Sir  John  Hotham  to  introduce  into  the  town  eight 
hundred  of  the  Yorklhire  militia;  and  though  this 
reinfoi  cement  was  fufficient  to  repel  any  force  the 
king  could  bring  againft  it,  yet  fearing  treachery, 
they  petitioned  the  king  to  permit  the  removal 
of  the  magazine  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
the  ftores  were  much  exhaufted.  This  being  de¬ 
nied,  the  parliament  fent  orders  to  prepare  {hips, 
and  remove  the  magazine  to  London.  But  Charles 
hoped  before  this  order  could  be  executed,  to  be 
himfelf  mafter  of  Hull.  To  this  end  he  fent  his 
fon,  the  duke  of  York,  the  elector  Palatine,  and 
fome  of  thofe  nobles  who  had  followed  his  fortune 
to  the  town,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
civility,  fhe  next  day,  which  was  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  April,  he  advanced  with  three  hundred 
horfe,  and  fent  a  meffenger  to  Sir  John  Hotham, 
with  a  letter,  to  inform  him,  he  intended  to  vifit 
his  town  of  Hull,  and  the  magazine  ;  and  ordered 
him  to  provide  for  himfelf  and  train.  Sir  John, 
in  great  confufion,  called  the  chief  magiftrates  of 
the  town,  and  officers  of  thegarrifon,  to  a  council, 
in  which  it  being  refolved  not  to  admit  the  king’ 
a  refpe&fift  melfage  was  fent,  entreating  him  to 
foi bear  his  intended  vifit;  and  on  his  nearer  ap- 
pioach  the  bridge  was  drawn  up,  and  the  garrifon 
Hood  to  their  aims.  Charles,  with  a  loud  voice, 
demanded  entrance;  when  Sir  John  kneeling, 
pleaded  his  having  received  his  truft  from  par¬ 
liament,  and  with  much  civility  of  language, 
gave  the  king  an  abfolute  refufal.  Charles  then 
lepeated  his  demand,  and  offered  to  reduce  his 
train  to  twenty  perfons.  This  was  alfo  denied. 
He  then  defined  the  governor  to  come  out  to  him, 
promifing  that  he  fhould  return  in  fafety.  The 
governor  excufed  his  non-obedience ;  but  readily 
confented  to  the  demand,  that  the  king’s  fon,  and 
the  reft  of  his  friends,  ftiould  leave  the  town. 
Charles,  enraged  at  this  difappointment,  pro¬ 
claimed  Hotham  a  traitor,  by  two  heralds  at  arms, 
and  after  having  ftaid  five  hours  before  Hull, 
returned  to  Beverley. 

fhe  increafing  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants 
ot  \  orklhire  for  the  royal  caufe,  greatly  alarmed 
the  parliament.  They  had  raffed  a  guard  of  fix 
hundred  men  for  his  perfon,  and  feemed  determined 
to  affift  him  to  the  utraoft  of  their  power  The 
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parliament,  though  they  had  already  levied  a 
guard  for  thenffelves,  had  attempted  to  feize  the 
whole  military  power,  the  navy,  and  all  the  forts 
of  the  kingdom;  yet  they  immediately  voted, 
“  Ehat  the  king,  feduced  by  wicked  counfels, 
intended  to  make  war  againft  his  parliament,  who, 
in  all  their  confultations  and  actions,  had  propofed 
no  other  end  but  the  Care  of  his  kingdoms,  and 
the  performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his 
perfon :  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to 
his  oath,  and  tending  to  a  diffolution  of  the 
government;  and  that  whoever  fhould  affift  him 
in  fuch  a  w'ar,  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental 
law's  of  the  kingdom.”  Thus  things  haftened 
towards  a  crifis.  The  parliament  appointed  the 
earl  of  Effex  general  of  their  forces;  and  the 
ardour  was  fo  great  among  the  people  in  the 
capital,  that  no  lefs  than  four  thouland  men  in- 
lifted  in  one  day.  At  the  fame  time  the  parlia¬ 
ment  voted  a  declaration,  which  they  required 
every  member  to  fubferibe,  that  they  w  ould  live 
and  die  with  their  general.  Orders  were  iffued  for 
bringing  in  loans  of  money,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  forces  levied  to  defend  the  parliament:  and 
the  zeal  of  the  people  was,  in  this  particular,  more 
remarkable,  than  their  enlifting  under  Eliex;  for 
during  ten  days  the  throng  was  fo  great,  that  the 
perfons  appointed  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the 
populace,  ^ad  neither  time  nor  room  fufficient  for 
the  purpole ;  many  of  them  were  therefore  obliged 
to  carry  back  their  treafures  till  a  more  convenient 
opportunity,  when  the  commiffioners  would  be  at 
leifure  to  receive  them. 

But  the  parliament  were  totally  eclipfed  by  the 
fplendid  appearance  of  the  nobility,  who  flocked 
to  the  king  at  York.  Above  forty  peers  of  the 
higheft  rank  in  the  kingdom  attended  upon 
Charles,  among  whom  was  the  lord-keeper  Littel- 
ton;  while  the  houfe  of  lords  at  Weftminfter 
feldom  confifted  of  more  than  fixteen  members, 
and  even  fome  of  thefe  were  of  the  royal  party, 
and  conftantly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  com¬ 
mons.  d  he  king  iffued  commiffions  of  array  all 
over  the  kingdom ;  but  the  execution  of  them 
was  voted  treafonable  by  the  parliament.  They 
were,  however,  greatly  aftoniffied  and  alarmed, 
when  they  perceived  lo  large  and  refpedtable  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  declared  for  the  king. 
Thffproduced  a  new  fet  of  propofitions,  on  which 
they  were  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their 
demands  were, 

1  •  That  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  mi- 
nifters  of  ft  ate,  and  the  governors  of  all  the  ports 
and  forts  of  the  kingdom,  fliould  be  cholen  and 
approved  of  by  the  two  houfes,  or  by  the  council 
in  the  intervals  of  parliament.  2.  That  no  places 
{hall  be  given  for  life;  but  that  thofe  on  whom 
they  fliould  be  beftowed,  may  hold  them  no  longer 
than  they  difeharge  their  duty  well.  3.  That  the 
two  houfes,  and  the  council,  fhall  name  the  perfon 
unto  whom  the  government  and  education  of  the 
king’s  children  lhall  be  committed.  4.  That  no 
marriage  Lhall  be  concluded,  or  treated,  for  any  of 
the  king’s  children,  without  the  confent  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  5.  That  the  laws  againft  Jefuits,  and  other 
fecular  pnefts,  and  in  general  againft  all  papilfs, 
fliall  be  ftnaiy  put  in  execution,  without  any  to¬ 
leration  or  dilpenfation  whatfoever.  6.  That  the 
popiffi  lords  be  expelled  from  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  their  childi  en  taken  from  them,  in  order  to 
their  being  brought  up  in  the  proteftant  religion. 

7.  lhat  fuch  a  reformation  be  made  of  the  liturgy 
and  church  government,  as  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  the  advice  of  divines,  lhall  advife. 

8.  1  hat  the  king  fhall  reft  fatisfied  with  the  method 
taken  by  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  militia. 

9.  lhat  a  ftridt  alliance  be  entered  into  with  the 
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ftates  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neigh-  I 

bouring  princes  and  dates  of  the  proteftant  religion, 
againft  the  pope  and  his  adherents.  10.  ihat 
the  live  impeached  members  be  cleared  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  reftored  to  their  rights,  that  future 
parliaments  may  be  fecured  from  the  confequence 
of  that  bad  example.  1 1  •  That  peers  made  here¬ 
after  be  reltrained  from  fitting  and  voting  in  par¬ 
liament,  without  the  confent  of  both  houfes.  12. 
That  the  military  forces  now  attending  the  king 
be  difcharged.  13.  That  the  lords  and  otheis  of 
the  privy-council,  and  others  in  ofhces  and  em¬ 
ployments,  be  removed,  except  fuch  only  as  fhall 
be  approved  by  both  houfes  of  parliament ;  and 
that  the  perfons  made  choice  of  to  fill  their  places 
and  employments,  may  be  approved  of  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  privy  counfel- 
lors  lhall  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  places,  in  fuch  form  as  fhall  be  approved  of 
by  the  parliament.  14.  That  the  great  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  fhall  not  be  concluded  nor  tranfafted 
by  the  advice  of  private  men,  or  by  any  unknown 
or  unfworn  counfellors;  but  that  fuch  matters  as 
concern  the  public,  and  are  proper  for  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  fhall  be  debated,  refolved, 
and  tranfafted  only  in  parliament ;  and  fuch  as 
fhall  prefume  to  do  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  fhall 
be  referved  to  the  cenlure  and  judgment  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  fuch  other  matters  of  ffate  as  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  privy-council,  fhall  be  debated  and 
concluded  by  fuch  of  the  nobility  and  others  as 
fhall,  from  time  to  time,  be  chofen  to  fill  that 
board,  by  approbation  of  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  no  public  act,  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  proper  for  the 
privy-council,  fhall  be  efteemed  of  any  validity, 
as  proceeding  from  the  royal  authority,  unlefs  it 
be  done  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  major 
part  of  the  council,  attefted  under  their  hands; 
that  the  council  lhall  be  limited  to  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  nor  under  fifteen  ; 
and  if  any  counfellor’s  place  happen  to  be  vacant, 
it  fhall  not  be  fupplied  without  the  affent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  council,  which  choice  fhall  be 
confirmed  at  the  next  fitting  of  parliament,  or  elfe 
be  void.  1  5.  That  the  lord  high  fteward  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  lord  high  conftable,  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  the  lord  treafurer,  the 
lord  privy-feal,  the  earl  marfhal,  the  lord  admiral, 
the  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  the  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
maffer  of  the  wards,  the  feveral  fecretaries  of  flate, 
the  two  chief  juftices  and  chief  baron,  fhall  always 
be  chofen  with  the  approbation  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament;  and  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  by 
the  affent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  before  expreffed  in  the  choice  of 
counfellors.  16.  That  fiich-  members  of  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  as,  during  this  prefent  parlia¬ 
ment,  have  been  put  out  of  any  place  or  office, 
fhall  either  be  reftored,  or  otherwife  have  fatisfac- 
tion,  upon  the  petition  of  fuch  houfe  of  which  they 
are  members.  17.  That  all  privy-counfellors  and 
judges  fhall  take  an  oath,  the  form  whereof  fhall 
be  agreed  upon  and  fettled  by  aft  of  parliament, 
for  maintaining  the  petition  of  right,  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  ftatutes  made  by  this  parliament,  which  fhall 
be  mentioned  by  both  houfes;  and  that  an  enquiry 
of  all  breaches  and  violations  of  thofe  laws  fhall 
be  given  in  charge  by  the  juftices  of  the  king’s- 
bench  every  term,  and  by  the  judges  of  afiize  in 
their  circuits,  and  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the 
feffions,  to  be  prefented  and  punifhed  according  to 
law.  18.  That  the  juftice  of  parliament  fhall  pafs 
upon  all  delinquents,  whether  they  be  within  the 
kingdom  or  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  that  all  perfons, 
cited  by  either  houfe  of  parliament,  fhall  appear, 
and  abide  the  cenfure  of  parliament.  19.  That  a 


general  pardon  lhall  be  granted,  with  fuch  excep¬ 
tions  as  fhall  be  advifed  by  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament.”  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  thefe 
propofitions  new  modelled  the  conftitution,  and 
would  have  infufed  fo  much  of  a  republican  fpirit 
into  it,  as  to  have  left  the  king  little  more  than  the 
fhadow  of  royalty,  and  deprived  him  of  every  pre¬ 
rogative  pernicious  to  good  government ;  but  in 
his  prefent  circumftances,  he  was  not  in  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  confent  to  fuch  an  abridgement  of  his  royal 
privileges.  “  Should  I  grant  thefe  demands,’* 
faid  he,  in  his  reply,  “  I  may  be  waited  on  bare¬ 
headed  ;  I  may  have  my  hand  kiffed;  the  title  of 
majefty  continued  to  me  ;  and  the  king’s  authority 
fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  may  be 
ftill  the  ftile  of  your  commands:  I  may  have 
fwords  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  pleafe 
myfelf  with  the  fight  of  a  crown  and  fceptre;  but 
even  thefe  twigs  would  not  long  flourifh,  when  the 
ftock  upon  which  they  grew  was  dead ;  but  as  to 
true  and  real  power,  I  fhould  remain  but  the  out- 
fide,  but  the  pifture,  but  the  fign  of  a  king.’* 

About  this  time  the  queen,  by  difpofing  of  the 
crown  jewels  in  Holland,  had  been  enabled  to 
purchafe  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  ;  and  a  fmall  veffel  laden  with  part  of 
thefe,  after  having  efcaped  many  dangers,  ar¬ 
rived  fafely  to  the  king,  who  now  prevailed  with 
the  nobility  of  York  to  fign  a  paper,  in  which 
they  engaged  to  defend  his  perfon,  crown,  and. 
dignity,  and  to  iffue  out  commiffions  of  array;  at 
the  fame  time  declaring,  that  his  intentions  were 
not  to  make  war  againft  the  parliament,  but  againft 
a  few  malignant  fpirits  whom  he  was  determined 
to  bring  to  juftice.  The  commiflion  of  array  was 
an  antiquated  prerogative,  founded  on  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  IV.  which  had  been  repealed,  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  great  difguft. 

Advice  from  Holland  having  been  received  by 
parliament,  that  veffel s  had  failed  from  thence 
laden  with  arms,  with  prince  Rupert,  prince 
Maurice,  and  other  officers  on  board,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  in  the  royal  army,  that  fome  of 
the  troops  raifed  by  the  commiflion  of  array  had 
begun  hoftilities  on  the  militia,  and  had  attempted 
to"  feize  a  magazine  of  arms  in  Leicefterfhire, 
guarded  by  the  earl  of  Stamford;  that  the  earl 
and  his  followers  were  declared  traitors;  that  troops 
were  fent  into  Lincolnfhire,  and  horfes  feized  by 
force;  that  a  garrifon  was  put  into  Newcaftle ;  that 
fortifications  were  erefted  on  the  river  Tyne,  to 
interrupt  the  conveyance  of  coal ;  that  feveral 
commiffions  had  been  delivered  out  to  raife  volun¬ 
teers  for  the  king’s  fervice;  and  that  a  threatening 
declaration  was  made  againft  the  proceedings  of 
both  houfes;  they  refolved  to  put  themfelves  in  a 
pofture  of  defence,  and  pafled  a  vote  for  railing 
an  army,  of  which  the  earl  of  Effex  fhould  be 
general,  and  the  earl  of  Bedford  commander  of 
the  horfe.  At  the  fame  time  a  vote  was  palled 
for  petitioning  the  king  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  his  parliament.  Their  propofals,  however, 
were  rejected.  Charles  proceeded  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Hull ;  but  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  after  ' 
making  a  few  impotent  attacks  with  a  fmall  body 
of  raw,  undifciplined  troops,  amounting  to  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  horfe  and  foot,  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  forces.  However,  this  repulfe  was 
fully  compenfated  by  the  conduft  of  Goring, 
governor  of  Portfmouth,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
having  profeffed  the  moft  ft  ride  attachment  to  the 
parliament,  declared  for  the  king.  The  acquifi- 
tion  of  fuch  an  important  lea-port  town  elated 
Charles  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  pub- 
lilhed  a  declaration,  in  which  he  recapitulated  all 
thofe  actions,  which  he  termed  infolent  and  rebel¬ 
lious  in  the  two  houfes ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
publifhed  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  men  who 
2  could 
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could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  his  ftandard,  which 
was  to  be  erected  at  Nottingham,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Auguft  following.  It  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered,  as  a  proper  clue  to  the  tranfactions  of  this 
reign,  by  all  thofe  who  would  candidly  invefligate 
caufes  a.ijd  motives,  that  the  nation  had  at  that 
time  the  higheft  veneration  for  parliaments.  1  he 
cultom  of  reviling  thofe  affemblies  for  corruption 
was  then  unknown  ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
was  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  whole  intereft  was  the 
lame  with  that  of  the  public,  who  were  the  eternal 
guardians  of  law  and  liberty,  and  whom  no  motive 
could  ever  engage  but  the  neceffary  defence  of  the 
nation,  in  an  oppolition  to  the  crown.  Hence 
the  torrent  of  general  affe&ion  ran  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  who,  actuated  by  a  generous  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  incited  by  the  fear  of  again  falling  into 
that  llavery  from  which  they  had  glorioully  re¬ 
deemed  themfelves  and  their  country,  were  now 
excited  by  every  confideration  of  public  and 
private  intereff,  to  defend  themfelves  again!!  a 
prince,  who  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  had 
levelled  the  boundaries  of  law,  and  thrown  down 
the  bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  :  that 
fuch  a  prince,  in  his  ad.verfe  ltate,  fhould  find  a 
party  to  efpoufe  his  broken  fortunes  •,  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  periuade  men  to  lift  their  impious 
hands  againft  the  authors  of  freedom,  and  drench 
their  country  in  blood,  to  fup port  a  power  he  had 
abufed,  are  circumftances  which  exhibit  a  melan¬ 
choly  proof  of  the  extreme  weaknefs  and  depra¬ 
vity  of  the  human  mind.  The  injuries  which  the 
Englifh  had  fullered  under  the  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
had,  in  appearance,  roufed  an  univerfal  fpirit  of 
oppolition;  yet,  when  the  indefeafible  power  of 
the  people  was  oppofed  to  the  claims  of  monarchy, 
the  king  found  among  men  of  fortune  and  family 
a  numerous  party,  who  priding  themfelves  on  their 
defcent  from  opulent  anceftors,  fancied  they  had 
a  right  to  tyrannize  over  their  fellow  citizens ;  and 
growing  lick  of  the  new  broached  doctrines,  which 
affected,  that  all  men  had  a  right  to  equal  liberty, 
defected  the  caufe  which  oppreflion  had  engaged 
them  to  abet,  and  ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide 
of  the  crown.  Thus  the  greater  weight  of  the 
landed  intereft  fell  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  who 
had  alfo  all  the  catholics,  and  thofe  who  were  fu- 
perftitioufly  attached  to  the  hierarchy.  But  thefe 
advantages  were  more  than  balanced  by  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  parliament ;  and  by  the  love  of  li¬ 
berty,  which  was  diffufed  among  the  active,  the 
indultrious,  and  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation. 
The  king  had  a  particular  difadvantage  arifing  from 
the  duplicity  of  his  conduct :  he  had  frequently 
‘  violated  his  engagements  with  his  people  and 
now,  notwithftanding  all  his  affections  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  in  general  believed,  that  he  had  an 
averfion  to  the  free  government  of  the  country ; 
that  he  had  confented  to  all  the  laws  in  favour  of 
liberty  with  reluctance;  that  neither  his  oaths  nor 
promifes  could  be_  depended  on  ;  and  that  he  only 
waited  till  he  had  fufficient  power,  and  a  proper 
opportunity,  to  refume  all  his  former  arbitrary 
meafures. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  royal  ftandard  was 
erected  at  Nottingham  ;  but  to  the  iuipiize  and 
v 1  mortification  of  the  king,  the  people  did  not  at 
firft  refort  to  it,  in  obedience  to  his  proclamation. 
His  artillery,  far  from  numerous,  had  been  left  at 
York,  for  want  of  horfes  ;  and,  befides  the  trained 
bands  of  the  county,  raifed  by  Sir  John  Digby, 
the  lherifi,  he  had  not  got  together  above  three 
hundred  infantry.  His  cavalry,  which  did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided 
with  arms,  was  commanded  by  prince  Rupert, 
and  lay  at  Leicefter ;  and  his  force  was  fo  much 
inferior  to  what  the  parliament  had  now  in  the 


field,  that  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  ferieant-major-general 
of  his  army.,  told  him,  that  he  could  not  give 
him  any  aflurance  that  he  might  not  be  taken  out 
of  his  bed,  fhould  the  rebels  attempt  it.  While 
the  king  and  his  friends  were  ruminating  on  the 
danger  of  their  fituatioft,  they  received  the  mor¬ 
tifying  advice,  that  Portfmouth  being  befteged 
both  by  fea  and  land  by  the  parliament’s  forces, 
would  be  reduced  in  a  few  days.  Charles,  in  his 
way  to  Nottingham,  had  propofed  to  enter  Co¬ 
ventry  ;  but  the  citizens  fliut  their  gates,  fired  at 
his  men,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  The  anxiety 
of  mind  occafioned  by  thefe  alarming  circum- 
fiances,  was  heightened  by  fuperftitious  appre- 
henfions,  arifing  from  his  ftandard -having  been 
blown  down  by  a  high  wind.  Thefe  incidents  in¬ 
duced  the  nobility  to  prefs  the  king  to  fend  an 
immediate  meffage  to  the  parliament  with  over¬ 
tures  of  peace  ;  but  this  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and 
haftily  broke  up  the  council.  However,  the  earl 
of  Southampton  the  next  day  urging  the  fame 
advice,  it  was  liftened  to  with  more  coolnefs  and 
I  deliberation  ;  and,  by  the  unanimous  defire  of  the 
counfellors,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  embrace 
Southampton’s  advice ;  and  that  nobleman,  with 
Sir  John  Colepepper,  and  Sir  William  Uvedale, 
were  difpatched  to  London,  with  offers  of  a  treaty 
to  the  following  purport :  that  the  king  had,  with 
unlpeakable  griet  of  heart,  beheld  the  diffractions 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  prevent  the  mifeiies  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  nation  by  a  civil  war,  propofed 
to  the  parliament  to  appoint  perfons  to  treat  with  a 
like  number  authorifed  by  him  ;  and  he  concluded 
with  affuring  them,  that  this  motion  was  folejy 
owing  to  his  Chriltian  and  pious  care  to  prevent 
the  effufion  of  blood  ;  his  provifion  of  men,  arms, 
and  money,  being  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from 
violence,  till  it  pleafed  God  to  open  the  eyes  of 
his  people.  The  parliament  wafted  no  time  in  un- 
neceffary  difputes  ;  but  two  days  after  they  had 
received  this  propofal,  difpatched  a  meffage  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  told  him,  that  till  he  fhould 
recall  his  proclamations,  by  which  the  earl  of  Effex, 
and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  with  thofe  who 
obeyed  their  commands,  were  declared  traitors  ; 
and  till  his  ftandard  was  taken  down,  they  could 
not,  confidently  with  the  public  truft  repofed  in 
them,  or  the  good  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom, 
give  any  anfwer  to  his  propofal.  This  fudden 
determination  fo  alarmed  the  royalifts,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  con- 
queft,  to  hafte  to  London,  and  appear  in  parlia¬ 
ment  before  they  had  any  item  of  his  intention. 
This  feafonable  advice  was  rejected  with  difdain  : 
but  the  parliament  having  fent  their  principal  offi¬ 
cers  to  their  army,  which  lay  at  Northampton, 
with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march,  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  amufe  them  with  another 
meffage,  in  which  the  king  promifed  to  recall  his 
proclamations,  provided  they  would  recall  theirs, 
in  which  his  adherents  were  declared  traitors.  The 
parliament,  perceiving  the  king’s  aim,  immediately 
difpatched  the  meffenger  with  an  anfwer,  in  which 
they  charged  the  king  with  duplicity  of  conduct, 
in  fending  hoftile  inftrueftions  to  his  commiffioners 
of  array,  fince  his  pacific  profeffions  ;  and  entreated 
him  to  difband  his  forces,  and  return  to  his  par¬ 
liament,  where,  they  faid,  he  would  find  fuch  ex- 
preffions  of  their  fidelity  and  duty,  as  fhould 
allure  him  that  his  fafety,  honour,  and  greatnefs, 
could  only  be  found  in  the  affections  of  his  people, 
and  in  their  fincere  councils.  From  this  period 
the  king’s  levies  and  other  warlike  preparations, 
were  carried  on  with  great  expedition.  When  the 
earl  of  Effex  joined  the  army,  it  amounted  to 
fifteen  thoufand  men ;  and  the  king  found  it 
neceffary  to  decamp  from  Nottingham,  and  retire 
into  the  weft.  It  would  have  been  extremely  eafy, 
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while  he  lay  at  Nottingham,  or  in  his  retreat 
from  thence,  for  the  parliament’s  forces  to  have 
difperfed  the  fmall  handful  of  his  followers,  and 
either  to  have  taken  him  prifoner,  or  oblige  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom  :  but  this  opportunity  was 
miffed,  by  the  too  cautious  difpofition  of  the  earl  of 
Efl'ex,  who  had  not  yet  received  his  inftructions. 
A  neglect,  occafioned  by  the  fanguine  hopes  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  who,  depending  on 
the  king’s  unpopular  character,  and  judging  the 
fentiments  of  the  fickle  vulgar  by  the  liberal 
warmth  of  their  own  feelings,  confidered  it  as 
impoflible  for  him  to  raife  a  force  fuflicient  to 
encounter  their  army;  they  thought  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  would  foon  be  weary  of  main¬ 
taining  the  troops  already  on  foot,  and  that  they 
fhould  thus  accomplifh  their  defigns,  without 
fpilling  the  blood  of  their  countrymen.  Charles 
was  therefore  permitted  to  retreat  to  Shrewfbury 
Without  moleftation. 

At  Wellington,  Charles  made  a  rendezvous  of  all 
his  forces,  and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be 
read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  and  that  he 
might  bind  himfelf  by  reciprocal  ties,  he  folemnly 
made  the  following  proteftation  before  the  whole 
army. 

“  I  do  promife  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
that  as  I  hope  for  his  bleffing  and  protection,  that  I 
will,  to  the  utmoftof  my  power  defend  and  maintain 
the  true  reformed  protefiant  religion,  eftablifhed  in 
the  church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
in  the  fame  will  live  and  die. 

“  I  defire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  meafure 
of  my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fubjedt  may  be  preferved  by  them  with 
the  fame  care  as  my  own  juft  rights.  And  if  it 
pleafe  God,  by  his  bleffing  on  this  army,  raifed 
for  my  necefl'ary  defence,  to  preferve  me  from  the 
prefent  rebellion,  I  do  folemnly  and  faithfully 
promife,  in  the  fight  of  God,  to  maintain  the  juft 
privileges  and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to 
govern  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  by  the  known 
lfatutes  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  and  parti¬ 
cularly,  to  obferve  inviolably  the  laws  to  which  I 
have  given  my  confent  this  parliament.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  this  emergence,  and  the  great  neceffity  to 
which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  I 
hope  it  fhall  be  imputed  by  God  and  man  to  the 
authors  of  this  war;  not  to  me,  who  have  fo 
earneftly  laboured  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  When  I  willingly  fail  in  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  I  fhall  exped  no  aid  or  relief  from  man, 
nor  any  proteClion  from  above.  But  in  this  refo- 
lution,  I  hope  for  the  chearful  affiftance  of  all 
good  men,  and  am  confident  of  the  bleffing  of 
heaven.” 

At  the  commencement  of  troubles  in  England, 
the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  the  un¬ 
happy  Palatine,  had  made  a  tender  of  their  fervice 
to  the  king,  and  the  former  at  this  time  commanded 
a  body  of  horfe,  which  had  been  fent  to  Worcefter 
in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  Effex,  who  was* 
marching  towards  that  city.  No  fooner  had  the 
prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  fome  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  colonel  Sandys,  approach¬ 
ing  the  gates.  He,  and  his  company,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  attacked 
and  totally  routed  them.  Sandys  and  thirty  of  his 
men  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  a  number  of  the 
officers  taken  prifoners.  This  trifling  fkirmifh 
greatly  elated  the  fpirits  of  the  royalifts,  and  im- 
prefled  the  enemy  with  a  terror  of  prince  Rupert, 
who  had  given  fuch  an  early  proof  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  courage  and  promptitude.  After  this  en¬ 
gagement  the  prince  threw  himfelf  into  Worcefter  • 
but  hearing  that  Efl’ex  was  marching  thither  with 
his  whole  army,  he  quitted  it,  and  retired  to  Lud¬ 
low.  Charles,  on  muftering  his  army,  found  he 
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had  about  ten  thoufand  men.  The  earl  of  Lindfey 
was  general;  prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
horfe;  Sir  Jacob  Aftley  the  foot ;  Sir  Arthur  Afton 
the  dragoons  ;  and  Sir  John  Heydon  the  artillery 
1  he  lord  Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  guards,  and  their  fer van ts,  under  the  command 
ot  Sir  William  Kilhgrew,  made  another  troop 
and  always  marched  with  their  mailers.  About  the’ 

the  kinS  left  Shrewfbury,  apd 
directed  his  march  towards  London.  Two  days 
alter  his  departure  Efl'ex  quitted  Worcefter,  and  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  Ocftober  the  two  armies  were 
within  fix  miles  of  each  other.  The  king  having 
received  intelligence  that  Efl'ex  had  advanced  to 
Kempton,  on  the  borders  of  Warwickfhire,  drew  up 
his  army  on  Edge-hill,  about  two  miles  from  the 
enemy,  and  on  Sunday  the  twenty-third  gave  the 
earl  battle.  This  engagement,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  bravery  on  both  fides,  lafted  till 
night,  when  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  They 
lay  under  arms  all  night,  but  in  the  morning 
neither  nde  feemed  inclined  to  renew  the  battle. 
Eiiex  firft  drew  off,  and  retired  to  Warwick,  and 
the  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters.  Five 
thoufand  men  are  faid  to  have  been  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  two  armies 
was  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  earl  of 
handley  was  carried  to  a  barn,  and  expired  before 
his  wounds  could  be  dreffed.  The  lord  Aubimiey 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  Edward 
einey,  the  king’s  ftandard-bearer,  were  likewife 
killed  as  were  feveral  other  officers,  but  none  of 
dminction.  Lord  Willoughby,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Lindfey,  Sir  Thomas  Lundsford,  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  and  Sir  William  Vavafer,  were  taken 
prifoners.  On  the  fide  of  the  parliament  the  lord 

w  ii°hn^Sd  C0]°?d  Effex  were  killed;  and  Sir 
Wilham  Eflex,  father  to  the  colonel  was  taken 
prifoner.  A  party  of  Effex’s  horfe,  who  had  been 
rove  off  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
alarmed  the  city  and  parliament  with  the  news  of  a 
total  defeat;  out  foon  after  expreffes  arriving  from 
the  army  allured  them  that  their  caufe  had  received 
but  a  flight  check  ;  upon  which  they  affumed  the 
merit  of  a  vidory,  and  ordered  public  thankfgivings 
or  the  fame.  Charles  alfo,  on  his  part,  took  care 
to  difplay  his  advantages  ;  though  he  had  few  marks 
of  victory  to  boaft,  except  the  taking  of  Banbury 
lome  days  after;  from  whence  he  continued  his 
maich,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Oxford.  The  royal 
army  was  again  put  into  motion,  and  a  party  of  horfe 
advanced  to  Reading,  of  which  Martin  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  the  parliament;  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  the  governor  was  feized  with  a  hidden 
panic,  and  the  gamfon  following  his  example,  they 
fled  to  London.  Charles,  imagining  that  every 
thing  would  now  yield  to  him,  conducted  his  whole 
army  to  Reading,  and  in  a  few  days  advanced  to 
Coin  brook.  The  parliament  were  alarmed  at  the 
near  approach  of  the  royalifts,  while  their  own 
forces  lay  at  a  diftance  ;  and  voted  an  addrefs  for  a 
treaty.  They  difpatched  the  earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  I  embroke,  with  three  commoners,  re- 
quefting  his  majefty  to  fix  on  fome  convenient 
place  for  his  refidence  near  London,  till  com- 
miffioners  fhould  attend  him,  with  propofals  for 
healing  the  prefent  unhappy  breach  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  The  king  named  Windfor. 
and  demanded  that  the  garrifon  fhould  be  with- 
cliawn,  and  his  own  troops  received  into  the  caftle. 

In  the  mean  time  Efl'ex,  advancing  by  hafty 
marches,  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  Windfor,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  Acton,  and  Charles  received  intelligence 
that  he  was  fortifying  himfelf  at  Brentford.  A 
council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  agreed  that 
prince  Rupert  fhould  attack  the  parliament’s  army 

-andra0K,ks  rat  Bre1ntford»  which  he  did  with  fuch 
mcuftible  fury,  that,  notwithftanding  the  noble 
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refinance  that  was  made  by  the  regiment  of  Holies, 
they  were  all  either  drowned,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  prince  Rupert  remained  mafter  of 
the  town.  The  parliament  had  fent  orders  to  for¬ 
bear  all  hoftilities,  and  had  expected  the  fame  com¬ 
pliance  from  die  king ;  though  no  Imputations  to 
that  purpofe  had  been  mentioned  by  their  com- 
miflioners.  Loud  complaints  therefore  were  railed 
againft  this  attack,  as  being  an  inftance  of  the  ut- 
moft  perfidy,  and  a  breach  of  the  treaty  then  ne¬ 
gotiating  on  both  fides.  Inflamed  with  refentment, 
and  anxious  for  its  own  defence,  the  city  marched 
the  trained  bands,  in  excellent  order,  to  reinforce 
the  army  under  Effex  ;  who  drew  up  his  forces, 
now  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
men,  at  Turnham-green.  Charles  was  at  this 
time  preparing  to  march  towards  London  ;  but 
finding  the  number  of  the  enemy  lo  vaftly  fuperior 
to  his  own,  he  thought  it  moll  prudent  to  retire 
over  the  bridge  at  Kingfton  to  Oatlands,  and  from 
thence  to  Reading,  where  he  left  a  good  garrifon, 
and  then  marched  with  his  army  to  Oxford.  The 
royaliits  in  the  north,  were,  by  this  time,  become 
very  confiderable.  The  earls  of  Newcaftle  and 
Cumberland  having  joined  each  other  with  their 
troops,  compofed  a  final l  army  of  eight  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot,  which  were  daily  increafing  :  fo  that 
thofe  who  commanded  for  the  parliament  in  thofe 
parts  were  unable  to  cope  with  them,  efpecially 
after  the  arrival  of  colonel  Goring  at  Newcaftle, 
who  brought  a  fupply  of  two  hundred  men,  and  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  from  Holland.  The  par¬ 
liament  now  found  means  to  engage  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Effex,  Cambridge,  and  the 
city  of  Norwich,  in  an  aflbciation,  to  ftand  by  them 
with  their  Jives  and  fortunes  ;  and  the  lord  Grey 
of  Werk,  received  a  commiflion  from  Effex, 
whereby  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  in 
thofe  parts,  with  an  authority  to  raife  forces. 

.  n  ,  In  February  the  queen  landed  at 
1  '  ’  1  43*  Burlington  bay,  from  Holland,  and 

brought  with  her  a  confiderable  fupply  of  artillery, 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  very  foon  after  fet  out 
again  in  queft  of  new  fuccours.  About  this  time 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  who  had  the  government  of 
Scarborough  for  the  parliament,  declared  for  the 
king,  with  three  hundred  men  of  his  garrifon  ; 
and  prince  Rupert  took  the  town  of  Cirencefter  by 
ftorm  ;  cut  in  pieces  a  whole  regiment  of  the  par¬ 
liament’s  forces,  took  eleven  hundred  prifoners, 
about  four  thoufand  ftand  of  arms,  and  the  whole 
magazine  of  the  enemy.  The  king  now  hoped  to 
relieve  the  calamities  of  his  people,  and  recover  his 
own  cliftreffed  fortune  by  an  equitable  peace ;  for 
this  purpofe  hepropofed  a  treaty  to  the  parliament ; 
to  which  they  confented ;  and  the  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  with  four  members  of  the  lower 
houfe  came,  as  commifiioners,  to  Oxford.  But  the 
propofitions  of  peace  were  dictated  in  finch  ftile,  that 
Charles,  finding  nothing  could  be  done  to  compofe 
the  reigning  difiorders,  without  abfiolutely  facrificing 
his  kingly  character,  difmifl'ed  the  commifiioners ; 
upon  which  the  earl  of  Effex  was  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  his  army  to  beliege  Reading,  the  gar¬ 
rifon  of  the  king  which  lay  neareft  London,  and  at 
that  time  efteeined  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength. 
He  accordingly  fiat  down  before  this  place,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  with  an  army  of  eighteen  thou¬ 
fand  men.  The  engineers  feemed  very  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bufinefis  of  lieges.  They  had, 
however,  fuch  advantages  bv  the  fituation  of  the 
place,  that  their  cannon  played  diredly  into  the 
town.  Sir  Arthur  Afton,  the  governor,  being 
wounded,  colonel  Fielding  fiucceeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  foon  after  the  town  w  as  found  to  be  no 
longer  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  though 
Charles  approached  with  an  intention  of  obliging 
Effex  to  raife  the  liege,  the  difpofttion  of  the  enemy 
No.  ^2. 


was  foftrong,  as  rendered  the  defign  abortive  ;  and 
on  the  twenty-feventh  of  April,  Fielding  was  obliged 
to  furrender  ;  but  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  bring 
off  all  the  garrifon  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
in  return  he  was  to  deliver  up  all  the  deferters. 
I  his  tail  condition  was  thought  fo  ignominious  and 
of  fuch  prejudice  to  the  king’s  intereft,  that  Field¬ 
ing  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  and  condemned 
to  death  for  contenting  to  it ;  which  fentence  was 
afterwards  remitted  by  the  king. 

Befides  the  operations  between  the  principal 
armies,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  England  ;  each 
county,  each  town,  nay  almoft  each  family,  was 
divided  within  itfelf,  and  the  moll  violent  commo¬ 
tions  agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  Throughout 
the  winter  continual  efforts  had  been  made,  by  each 
party,  to  furmoynt  its  antagonift,  and  the  royalifts 
were  in  moft  parts  victorious.  In  the  north  the 
lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parliament,  and 
the  earl  of  Newcaftle  for  the  king.  The  tatter 
united  in  a  league  for  Charles  the  counties  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and 
Durham,  and  lome  time  after  engaged  other 
counties  in  the  fame  afiociation.  Finding  that 
Fairfax  and  Hotham  were  making  great  progrefs  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  he  advanced  with 
a  body  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  pofleflion 
of  York.  He  attacked  the  pai  iiarnent’s  forces  at 
1  adcafter,  and  diflodged  them;  but  his  victory 
was  not  decilive.  Fie  obtained  feveral  other  in- 
confiderable  advantages ;  the  chief  benefit  refulting 
from  which  was  the  eftablifhment  of  the  king’s 
authority  in  all  the  northern  provinces.  All  this 
time  the  two  capital  armies  lay  inactive,  that  under 
the  king  about  Oxfoid  and  Abington,  and  that 
under  Effex  about  Reading.  The  latter  was  about 
this  time  joined  by  Sir  William  Waller;  who  had 
taken  Winchefter  and  Ghichefter,  after  which  he 
advanced  towards  Gloucefter,  which  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  blockaded  by  lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied 
confiderable  forces  in  Wales  for  the  royal  party. 
While  Waller  attacked  the  Welfh  on  one  fide,  a 
tally  from  Gloucefter  made  impreflion  on  the  other. 
Flerbert  was  defeated,  five  hundred  of  his  men 
killed,  a  thoufand  taken  prifoners,  and  he  himfelf, 
with  great  difficulty,  efcaped  to  Oxford.  Hereford, 
which  was  a  ftrong  place,  and  defended  by  a  con¬ 
fiderable  garrifon,  through  the  cowardice  of  Price, 
the  governor,  furrendered  to  Waller.  Tewkfbury 
fhared  the  tame  fate  ;  and  after  thefe  victories  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  Worcefter,  which  proved 
unfuccefsful.  Buckinghamfhire. being  difpofed  in 
favour  of  the  king,  Effex  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Thame,  as  he  could  from  thence  over-awe  that 
country.  While  he  lay  here,  colonel  Urrey,  a 
Scotfman,  deferted  from  the  parliament’s  army  to 
the  king.  He  informed  prince  Rupert  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  enemy,  and  perfuaded  him  to  beat 
up  their  quarters.  To  convince  him  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  this  exploit,  he  offered  to  go  firft  with  a 
detachment;  which  being  confented  to,  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  men  to  part  of  thefe  quarters,  where  he 
defeated  fome  regiments,  and  brought  a  great 
number  of  prifoners  to  Oxford.  The  prince,  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  fuccefs,  complied  with  his  advice 
in  attacking  that  part  of  the  army  which  lay  at 
Thame.  They  took  a  ftrong  body  of  horfe  with 
them  from  Oxford,  and  marching  all  night,  by 
break  of  day  arrived  at  Wickham,  where  they  cut 
in  pieces  two  regiments  of  the  enemy;  and  at¬ 
tacked  another  quarter  with  the  tame  fuccefs.  By 
this  time  Effex  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  detached 
part  of  his  cavalry  to  engage  the  prince  till  he 
could  come  up  with  the  infantry.  On  their 
arrival,  the  prince  charged  them  with  fuch  jm- 
petuofity,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to  flight, 
after  having  loft  lome  of  their  belt  officers,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  who, 
5  X  from 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  acted  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  proved  in  many  en¬ 
counters,  that  his  courage  was  equal  to  his  other 
extraordinary  endowments.  After  this  vidory 
prince  Rupert  returned  in  triumph  to  Oxford,  and 
Ipoke  in  fuch  high  terms  of  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  Urrey,  that  the  king  immediately  con¬ 
ferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  that  gentleman, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The 
king’s  affairs  alio  wore  a  very  favourable  afped  in 
the  weftern  counties.  In  Cornwall,  Sir  Bevil 
Granville,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Nicholas  Shin¬ 
ning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  undertook,  at  their 
own  charges,  to  raife  an  army  for  Charles ;  and 
their  great  interefts  in  the  country,  enabled  them  to 
effect  their  purpofe.  Alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings, 
the  parliament  ordered  lluthven,  governor  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  to  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Dorfet, 
Somerfet,  and  Devon,  and  make  an  entire  conqueft 
of  Cornwall.  The  earl  of  Stamford  followed  him 
at  fome  diftance  with  a  confiderable  fupply.  Ruth- 
ven  having  entered  Cornwall  by  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Tamar,  haftened  to  an  action  ;  left  Stam¬ 
ford  fliould  join  him,  and  obtain  the  honour  of  a 
vidory,  of  which  he  had  already  affured  himfelf. 
The  royalifts  were  alfo  impatient  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  decifion,  before  Ruthven  ftiould  receive  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  a  reinforcement.  The  armies  met  at  Bra- 
dock-down  :  where  Ruthven  was  totally  defeated. 
With  a  few  broken  troops  he  fled  to  Saltafli,  and 
when  that  town  was  taken,  he,  with  great  difficulty, 
and  aim  oft  alone,  efcaped  to  Plymouth.  Stamford 
retired,  and  diftributed  his  forces  into  Plymouth 
and  Exeter  ;  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
having  affembled  a  ftrong  body  of  near  feven 
thoufand  men,  well  fupplied  with  money,  provi- 
fions,  and  ammunition,  he  advanced  upon  the 
royalifts,  who  were  not  half  his  number,  and  were 
oppreffed  by  every  kind  of  neceffity.  He  en¬ 
camped  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Stratton,  and  de¬ 
tached  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  with  twelve  hundred 
cavalry,  to  furprize  the  lheriff  of  the  county  at 
Bodmin.  The  Cornifh  loyalifts  refolved  to  attack 
the  camp  in  four  divifions.  One  was  commanded 
by  lord  Mohun  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  ;  another  by 
Sir  Bevil  Granville  and  Sir  John  Berkley;  a  third 
by  Slanning  and  Trevannion  ;  and  the  fourth  by 
Baffet  and  Godolphin.  They  preffed  as  many 
different  ways  up  the  hill  with  the  utmoft  vigour, 
which  their  enemies  as  obftinately  defended.  The 
battlecontinued  with  very  doubtfulfuccefs,  till  word 
was  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Corniffi 
army,  that  their  ammunition  was  fpent  to  four 
barrels  of  powder.  They  then  agreed  to  advance 
without  firing  till  they  fliould  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill,  l'he  courage  of  the  officers  was  fo  well  fe- 
conded  by  the  foldiers,  that  they  forced  the  enemy 
on  all  fldes  to  give  way  ;  and  major  general  Chud¬ 
leigh  being  taken  prifoner,  the  parliamentarians 
were  foon  put  to  the  rout,,  and  the  royalifts  took 
poffeffion  of  their  cannon  and  camp.  The  earl  of 
Stamford  retired  with  precipitation  to  Exeter,  and 
Sir  George  Chudleigh,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed 
of  the  earl’s  defeat,  took  the  fame  route  from 
Bodmin. 

The  attention  of  both  Charles  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  direAed  towards  the  weft  as  to  a  very  im¬ 
portant  fcene  of  action.  The  marquis  of  Hertford 
and  prince  Maurice,  were  fent  by  the  king  with 
a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  who  having  joined  the 
Cornifh  army,  the  two  bodies  united  amounted  to 
above  feven  thoufand  men.  They  foon  fubdued 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  advancing  into  that  of 
Somerfet,  began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  The 
parliament  now  put  Sir  William  Waller,  in  whom 
they  placed  great  confidence,  at  the  head  of  their 
new  army,  and  fent  him  into  the  weft  in  order  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  royalifts.  After  fome 


Ikirmiffics  the  two  armies  met  on  the  fifth  of  July 
at  I  anfdown  near  Bath,  and  fought  a  pitched 
battle,  with  great  lofs  on  both  fides,  but  decilive  on 
neither.  It  was  now  refolved  that  Hertford  and 
prince  Maurice  fliould  march  to  Oxford  with  the 
cavalry,  procure  a  reinforcement  from  the  kino- 
and  return  immediately  to  the  relief  of  his  friends 
by  which  means  they  would  be  enabled  to  make 
,  .V  ,aoainft  Waller,  who  having  received  feveral 
additions  to  his  army,  much  furpaffed  the  royalifts 

Wd]UmbCI‘^N0  f0CTr  were  they  gone,  than 
U  allei  confident  of  taking  their  infantry,  wrote  to 

he  parliament,  that  their  work  was  done,  and  that 

his  next  letter  fliould  inform  them  of  the  number 

and  quality  of  tne  pnfoners.  But  before  Hertford 

and  the  prince  could  reach  Oxford,  the  king  had 

received  intelligence  of  the  great  difficulties  to 

wlncn  his  army  in  the  weft  was  reduced,  and  dif- 

patched  a  confiderable  body  of  horfe,  under  the 

command  of  lord  Wilmot,  to  their  affiftance. 

Waller  drew  up  on  Round  way-down  ;  and  advanced 

with  his  horie  to  engage  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his 

joining  the  infantry.  He  was  received  with  great 
valour  by  the  royalifts,  who,  after  a  ffiarp  engage- 
ment,  put  the  parliamentarians  to  the  rout  f  and 
Waller,  with  a  few  horfe,  efcaped  to  Briftol.  Wil¬ 
mot  then,  feizing  their  cannon,  joined  the  friends 
whom  he  came  to  relieve,  attacked  Waller’s  in¬ 
fantry  with  redoubled  courage,  and  obtained  a  com- 
p  ete  victory.  At  this  time  the  queen  returned  to 
England  wuh  a  freffi  fupply  of  men  and  money;  of 
which  Effex  received  intelligence,  left  Thame  and 
Aylefbury,  where  he  had  hitherto  lain,  and  marched 
to  London.  The  king,  freed  from  this  enemy,  fent 
his  army,  under  prince  Rupert,  weftward;  and  by 
its  conjunction  with  the  Corniffi  troops,  a  very  for¬ 
midable  force,  for  numbers,  as  well  as  reputation 
and  valour  was  compofed.  Having  reduced  Bath 
they  now  marched  to  form  the  fiege  of  Briftol,  of 
which  Fiennes,  fon  to  lo,d  Say  was  governor,  and 
the  garrifon  conflfted  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
foot,  one  regiment  of  horfe,  and  another  of  dra- 
goons  It  was  refolved  by  prince  Uupert  to  ftorm 
the  dty.  Accordingly  the  Corniffi  men,  in  three 
divifions,  attacked  the  weft-fide  with  amazing  refo- 
lution.  T  he  middle  divifion  had  already  mounted 
the  wall,  but  fo  great  was  the  difadvantage  of  the 
ground,  and  fo  brave  the  refiftance  of  the  befieged, 
tha  the  affa.lants  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs 
both  of  officers  and  private  men.  The  affault  on 
the  prince  s  fide,  was  conducted  with  equal  courage 
and  lofs,  but  with  better  fuccefs.  At  length  Waffi- 
mgton,  with  a  fmall  party,  finding  a  place  in  the 
cur  am  weaker  than  the  reft,  broke  in,  and  foon 
made  way  for  the  horfe  to  follow.  The  fuburbs 
was  now  gained ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  town  was 
ftill  more  difficult,  and  by  the  lofs  already  fuftained, 
as  well  as  by  the  profped  of  farther  danger,  every 
one  was  extremely  difcouraged  ;  when  tS  the  great 
furprize  and  joy  of  the  royalifts,  thecity  beat  a  parley, 

anil  Ufrre-nC  ei  eC  ’  a  tC,r  obtaimng  leave  to  march  out 
with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  but  their  cannon, 

ammunition,  and  colours,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
behind  them.  Fiennes  was  afterwards  tried  by  a 
corn  t  martial  found  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  con- 

executed  °  C  hlS  1Cad  :  but  this  fentence  was  not 

The  king  hitherto  had  fubfifted  his  forces  by 
contributions  and  affeflments,  or  by  loans,  and  vo¬ 
luntary  prefents  from  all  parts  of  England  ;  but  the 
fupphes,  including  thofe  brought  him  by  his  queen, 
were  ftd1  very  difproportionable  to  his  preffing  ne- 
c  flities.  r  ne  acquifition  of  Briftol  therefore  was  of 
the  utmoft  advantage  to  him,  for  prince  Rupert 
feized  all  the  ffiips  in  which  the  moft  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  place  had  embarked  their  riches,  with 
a  view  of  conveying  them  to  London.  The  king 
went  to  Lnftol,  where  he  received  the  news  of  the 
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furrender  of  Dorchefter  to  the  earl  of  Caernarvon  : 
and  a  day  or  two  after,  Portland,  Weymouth,  and 
Mclcombe,  likewife  fubmitted  ;  fo  that  the  royal 
party,  before  the  conclulion  of  the  fummer,  were 
in  pofleffion  of  all  the  weftern  counties,  from  the 
Land’s-end,  the  moft  welfern  point  of  Cornwall, 
execpt  a  few  garrifoned  places  which  were  clofely 
blocked  up.  Nor  was  there  any  army  in  the  field 
to  oppofe  that  of  the  king,  in  any  of  the  northern 
counties,  even  to  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

London  was  now  greatly  divided  between  the 
two  parties ;  many  of  the  wealthier  and  more  cre¬ 
ditable  citizens  favoured  the  king’s  caufe ;  and 
many  of  the  gentry,  in  the  affociated  counties,  were 
ready  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  royal  army,  to 
fecure  thefe  counties  for  the  king.  Thefe  favourable 
appearances  indicated  that  the  moft  fpeedy  method 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  was  for  Charles 
to  march  at  the  head  of  his  army  direclly  to  London, 
and  detach  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  to  fecure  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  But  this  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  was  loft,  from  a  refolution  of  a 
council  of  war  held  at  Briftol,  where  it  was  deter¬ 
mined,  that  the  weftern  army  fhould  be  fent  back 
to  protect  the  loyalifts  in  their  refpecfive  counties, 
and  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter  fhould  be  undertaken 
immediately.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
king’s  affairs,  than  this  refolution.  A  few  days 
after  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  fat  down  before  Hull, 
where  the  lord  Fairfax,  after  feveral  repeated  de¬ 
feats  had  taken  refuge.  He  defended  the  place 
with  great  bravery  and  conduct  for  feveral  weeks, 
though  attacked  with  the  greateft  vigour.  At  iait 
the  befieged  made  a  furious  fally,  and  after  a  very 
obftinate  difpute,  drove  the  befiegers  from  their 
trenches,  and  feizcd  all  their  artillery.  The  fame 
day  another  part  of  Newcaftle’s  army,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Widdrington,  was  routed  at 
Horncaftle,  by  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  affifted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the 
mean  time  the  king  marched  to  the  fatal  fiege  of 
Gloucefter,  and  on  the  tenth  of  Auguft  fat  down 
before  that  city  with  an  army  of  eight  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot.  As  foon  as  intelligence  of  this 
fiege  arrived  in  London,  the  confternation  of  the 
inhabitants  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy  was  already 
at  their  gates.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  royalifts 
threatened  the  parliament  with  immediate  fubjec- 
tion  :  the  factions  and  difcontents  among  themfelves 
in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  neighbouring 
counties,  prognofticated  fome  dangerous  divifion, 
or  infurrection.  A  cry  for  peace  was  renewed,  and 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  Crowds  of  women, 
with  a  petition  for  that  purpofe,  flocked  about  the 
houfe,  and  were  fo  clamourous  and  importunate, 
that  orders  were  given  to  difperfe  them;  and  fome 
females  were  killed  in  the  fray.  Bedford,  Holland, 
and  Conway,  had  defertcd  the  parliament,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Oxford  :  Clare  and  Lovelace  had  followed 
them.  Northumberland  had  retired  to  his  coun¬ 
try  feat-,  Eft'ex  himfelf  fliewed  extreme  diffatisfac- 
tion,  and  exhorted  the  parliament  to  make  peace. 
The  upper  houfe  accordingly  fent  down  terms  of 
accommodation  more  moderate  than  had  hitherto 
been  infilled  on.  It  even  paffed  by  a  majority 
among  the  commons,  that  thefe  propofals  fhould 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  king.  The  zealots  were  now 
alarmed  :  a  petition  againft  peace  was  framed  in  the 
city,  and  prefented  by  Pennington  the  mayor. 
Multitudes  attended  him,  and  renewed  all  their 
former  menaces  againft  the  moderate  party.  The 
pulpits  thundered  out  anathemas  againft  all  who 
deferted  the  good  caufe  ;  and  rumours  were  fpread, 
that  twenty  thoufand  Irifh  had  landed  and  defigned 
to  murdey  every  proteftant.  The  majority  was 
again  turned  for  war  ;  and  all  thoughts  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  being  laid  afide,  every"  preparation  was  made 
for  refiftance,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
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Gloucefter,  on  which  the  parliament  knew  all  their 
hopes  of  fuccefs  depended. 

Maffey,  governor  of  Gloucefter,  refolute  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence,  and  having  under  his  command 
the  citizens  and  garrifon,  all  of  them  ambitious  of 
acquiring  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had  hitherto 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  royalifts  with  courage 
and  capacity.  By  continued  Tallies  he  attacked 
them  in  their  trences,  and  gained  fudden  advan¬ 
tages  over  them.  By  difputing  every  inch  of 
giound,  herepreffed  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their 
courage,  elated  by  former  lucceffes.  His  garrifon 
however,  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  lie 
conftant  y,  from  time  to  time,  informed  the  parlia* 
ment  that  unlefs  fpeedily  relieved,  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  him  in  his  extreme  want  of  provi- 
iions  and  ammunition,  to  defend  the  place  for  any 
confiderable  time  longer  againft  the  enemy.  The 
parliament  in  order  to  repair  their  declining  con¬ 
dition,  and  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence 
now  exerted  their  whole  power  and  authority! 

SlrUTir Cd  ”  a,my  fhould  be  levied  under 

.  -  William  Waller,  whom,  notwithftanding  his 

misfortunes,  they  loaded  with  extraordinary  careffes. 
Having  affociated  in  their  caufe  the  counties  of 
lleitford,  Lflex,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they  gave  the  earl  of 
Manchefter  a  commifhon  to  be  general  of  the 
afiociation,  and  Appointed  an  army  to  be  levied 
under  his  command.  But  they  were  principally 
o liatou3  that  the  army  of  Effex,  on  whom  them 
whole  fortune  depended,  fhould  be  put  in  a  condi- 
ion  of  marching  againft  the  king.  They  engaged 

rll  TYf  ru  f  d  if°Ur  re£lrnents  of  its  militia  to 'the 
refiet  of  Gloucefter.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  (hops 

were  ordered  to  be  fhut,  and  every  man  expected, 
with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  the  event  of  that  impor- 
ant  enterpnze.  On  the  twenty-fixth  of  Auguft, 

i ex  began  his  march  from  Hounflow-heath  to 
AyJefbury,  where  the  general  rendezvous  was  ap- 
pointed  ;  and  being  there  joined  by  the  lord  Grey, 
and  reinforcements  from  the  affociated  counties, 
he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  in¬ 
fantry,  and  about  half  that  number  of  horfe.  With 
this  army  he  continued  his  march  by  Brackley, 
though  confidcrably  incommoded  by  a  party 
of  the  king’s  horfe,  detached  on  purpofe  to 
hairafs  him  with  flight  Ikirmifhes.  He,  however 
proceeded  with  great  expedition,  and  the  king’s 
forces  abandoning  their  works  at  his  approach,  he 
entered  Gloucefter  in  triumph,  when  the  garrifon 
was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  After  fupplyino- 
the  city  with  provifions  and  ammunition,  and  re° 
inroremg  the  garrifon,  he  marched  to  Tewkibury, 
whence  he  made  a  fudden  motion  to  Cirencefter! 
where  he  furpnzed  two  regiments  of  loyalifts,  and 
ieized  a  Large  quantity  of  provifions  prepared  for 
the  king’s  army.  Fie  then  took  his  route  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Wiltfliire,  and  marched 
twenty  miles  before  the  king  was  informed  of  his 
motions.  Prince  Rupert  was  immediately  detached 
after  him  in  order  to  intercept  his  march,  till  the 
king  fhould  come  up  with  the  reft  of  the  army 
I  his  general  overtook  the  earl  as  he  was  marching; 
over  Aubourn-chafe,  with  an  intention  of  reaching 
Newbury.  A  fhafp  fkirmifh  enfued.  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  charged  Eflex  with  Rich  fury,  that  his  army 
was  put  into  great  diforder.  The  marquis  de  la 
\  leuvihe,  a  French  officer,  who  ferved  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  was  killed  in  this  adion  ;  and  Effex  took  up 
Ins  quarters  at  Hungerford. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Newbury,  but 
found  the  king  had  prevented  him  by  two  hours 
and  polled  himfelf  near  the  town  ;  where  prince 
Rupert  joined  him  the  fame  day.  In  confequence 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Charles,  he  muff,  had 
fie  known  how  to  preferve  them,  have  been  vic¬ 
torious  j  but  his  officers  had  fo  great  a  contempt  for 

the 
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the  London  apprentices,  who  compofed  the  greater 
part  of  the  parliament’s  army,  that  they  abandoned 
all  their  advantages,  and  regarded  nothing  but  how 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle.  This  was  now  indeed 
unavoidable,  and  Effex  prepared  for  it,  with  great 
prefence  of  mind,  and  not  without  military  conduct. 
On  both  fides  the  battle  was  fought  with  delperate 
valour,  and  Heady  bravery.  Effex’s  horfe  was  fe- 
veral  times  broke  by  that  of  the  king;  but  his  in¬ 
fantry  flood  firm ;  and  befides  a  continued  fire, 
they  prefented  an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes 
againfl  the  furious  impulfe  of  prince  Rupert,  and 
tliofe  gallant  troops  of  gentry,  of  whom  the  royal 
cavalry  was  chiefly  compofed.  The  London  mi¬ 
litia,  efpecially,  though  before  the  battle  defpifed 
by  the  king’s  ollicers,  and  totally  unacquainted 
with  adtion,  yet  being  animated  with  unconquerable 
zeal  for  the  caufe  they  had  undertaken  to  fupport, 
equalled,  on  this  occafion,  every  thing  that  could 
be  expected  from  the  molt  veteran  forces.  Both 
armies  continued  clofely  engaged  with  the  utmoff 
ardour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  left 
the  event  undecided.  Next  morning  Effex  proceeded 
on  his  march,  and  though  his  rear  was  once  put 
into  diforder  by  an  incurlion  of  the  king’s  horfe,  he 
reached.  London  in  fafety,  and  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  his  conduct  and  fuccefs  in  the  whole  enter- 
prize  deferved.  The  king  followed  him  to  Read¬ 
ing,  where  he  eftablifhed  a  garrifon,  which  greatly 
ftraitened  the  quarters  of  the  parliament’s  army. 
This  fmall  advantage  over  Effex  was  dearly  pur- 
chafed  by  the  deaths  of  Ralph  Dormer,  earl  of 
Caernarvon,  Henry  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland, 
Lucius  Carey,  vifcount  Falkland,  fecretary  of  Hate, 
and  twenty  other  officers  of  note.  Falkland  was 
beloved  by  every  perfon  of  ingenuity  and  virtue  in 
the  kingdom.  This  nobleman  Hood  foremoH  in 
the  defence  of  public  liberty,  till  the  civil  convul- 
fions  proceeded  to  extremity,  when  he  joined  the 
party  who  had  embarked  in  the  defence  of  thole 
limited  powers  which  then  remained  to  monarchy, 
and  which  he  deemed  neceffary  for  fupporting  the 
Englifh  conHitution.  Still,  however,  anxious  for 
his  country,  he  feems  to  have  dreaded  the  prof- 
perous  fuccefs  of  his  own  party  as  much  as  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  among  his  intimate  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  filence,  and  frequent  fighs,  he  would,  with 
a'  fad  accent  reiterate  the  word  peace.  In  excufe 
for  the  too  free  expofing  his  perfon,  which  feerned 
incompatible  with  the  office  of  fecretary  of  Hate, 
he  alledged,  that  it  became  him  to  be  more  adtive 
than  other  men  in  all  hazardous  enterprizes,  IeH 
his  impatience  for  peace  might  be  fligmatized  with 
the  name  of  cowardice  or  pufillanimity.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken  to  defend 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  advanced 
feafon  of  the  year,  added  to  the  lofs  fuHained  by 
both  parties  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  induced 
them  to  put  their  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

The  court  of  France,  penetrated  with  the  helplefs 
fituation  of  Charles,  fent  the  count  d’Harcourt,  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine,  and  one  of  the 
greateH  generals  of  the  age,  as  ambaffador  to 
England,  to  offer  the  mediation  of  France,  for 
compofing  the  differences  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament.  Lie  came  firff  to  London  and  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  both  houfes  for  a  fafe  conduct 
to  the  king,  which  was  readily  granted.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  they  entered  the  city  of 
Oxford,  where  the  king  then  refided,  and  three 
days  after  had  a  public  audience  in  the  great  hall 
at  Chriff  church,  where  the  king  and  queen  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  Hate  and  magnificence.  But 
finding  himfelf  unable  to  effe&  a  reconciliation,  he 
returned  to  France  after  flaying  a  few  months  in 
England. 

The  puritans,  who  had  now  acquired  a  majority 
in  both  houfes,  entered  into  a  league  with  Scotland, 


and  figned  the  famous  covenant  of  that  people. 
By  this  covenant,  the  fublcribers  bound  themfelve! 
to  lupport  the  reformed  religion  in  the  three  king- 
doms;  to  eftablifh  an  uniformity  of  dodlrine  and 
difcipline ;  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy;  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  parliament  and  peo¬ 
ple;  to  defend  his  majelfy’s  perfon  and  authority, 
in  the  prelervation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom;  to  difeoverand  puniffi 
incendiaries  and  malignants;  and  to  eitabhffi  a  firm 
peace  and  union  to  all  poflerity:  to  renounce 
neutrality  and  refill  temptation  :  to  repent  of  their 
fins,  amend  their  lives,  and  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  great  work  of  reformation.  The  covenant 
itfelf  was  read  in  St.  Margaret’s  church  at  Weft- 
minfter,  in  prefence  of  both  houfes,  by  whom  it 
was  fubferibed,  and  the  commons  ordered  it  fhould 
be  acknowledged  by  all  perfons  living  under  their 
jurifdiction.  An  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was 
now  borrowed  of  the  city,  and  fent  to  Edinburgh, 
according  to  an  agreement  made  with  the  Scots* 
who  after  the  firfi  three  months  fervice,  were  alfo 
to  be  allowed  thirty  thoufand  pounds  per  month, 

while  they  were  employed  in  the  parliament’s 
fervice. 

Thcfe  having  been  induced  by  their  diflreffes  to 
leek  afiiltance  from  the  prefbyterians  of  Scotland, 
Charles  had  recourfe  to  the  papifis  in  Ireland,  where 
t  ie  i  ebellion  Hill  continued.  In  many  rencounters 
the  Enghfli,  under  lord  More,  Sir  William  St. 
Leger,  Sir  Frederic  Hamilton,  and  others,  had 
1  outed  the  Irifli,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Dublin. 

J  lie  rebels  railed  the  fiege  of  Drogheda,  after  the 
gamlon  had  made  an  obltinate  defence.  Ormond 
had  obtained  two  complete  victories  at  Kilruffi  and 
Lois,  and  had  brought  relief  to  ail  the  forts  that 
were  befieged  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ret  the  molt  common  neceffaries  of  life  were 
vvanted  by  the  victorious  army;  for  the  Irifli,  in 
their  rage  againfl  the  Britifh  planters,  had  laid  wafie 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  even  mofl  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Dublin  had  come  to  England,  to  efcape 
Harvmg  there..  By  the  intereH  and  authority  of 
rm°n<L  the  juflices  and  council  of  Ireland  were 
rallem  into  ^an  entire  dependence  on  the  king. 

I  arfons,  Temple,  Loftus,  and  Meredith,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  the  oppofite  party,  had  been  re-, 
moved,  and  Charles  had  fuppiied  their  places  by 
others  better  affedted  to  his  fervice.  In  obedience 
to  oideisTranfmitted  from  the  king,  a  committee 
of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  which  had  been 
lent  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  condudt  the  affairs 
or  that  kingdom,  had  been  excluded  the  council, 
this,  with  the  great  difficulty  under  which  the 
parliament  themlelves  laboured,  rendered  them- 
ielves  unwilling  to  fepd  fupplies  to  an  army, 
vyhich,  though  engaged  in  a  caufe  much  favoured  by 
them,  was  commanded  by  their  declared  enemies. 
Ghailes,  in  order  to  obtain  fupplies  of  men  from 
that  kingdom,  lent  orders  to  Ormond  and  the 

’  t0-  conc^ude,  f°r  a  year,  a  ceffation  of 
holt  ill  ties  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom 
the  Irifli  papiffs  were  governed,  and  to  leave  both 
iides  in  pofleffion  of  their  prefent  advantages. 
11ms  the  Irifli  rebels,  who,  on  all  fides,  had  re¬ 
peated  before  the  Englifh  troops,  obtained  free 
liberty  to  enjoy,  with  impunity,  the  habitations  and 
Ipoils  of  the  exiled  proteffants,  to  ffrengthen  them- 
lelyes  by  confederacies  abroad,  and  to  increafe 
their  forces  at  home,  while  the  proteftant  inhabi- 
tants  were  at  full  leilure  to  repine  at  their  fruitlefs 
victoiics.  After  the  ceffation  of  lioffilities,  there 
being  little  occafion  for  the  army  in  Ireland,  the 
king  oi  dei  ed  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  to  fend  over  coniiderable  bodies  of  troops  to 
England;  but  fome  of  them  having  imbibed  while 
in  Ireland  a  refentment  againfl  the  catholics,  foon 
alter  deferted  to  the  parliament.  At  the  fame  time 
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many  Irifh  papifts  being  alfo  brought  over,  joined 
the  royal  army  in  England,  where  they  continued  to 
commit  the  lame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed.  This,  home  time  after, 
induced  the  parliament  to  pals  a  vote,  that  no 
quarter  flaould  be  given  them  in  battle.  but 
prince  Rupert,  by  making  fome  repnfals,  foon  put 
a  {top  to  this.  Charles,  in  order  to  prepaie  for  the 
enfuing  campaign,  fummoned  all  the  membeis  of 
each  houfe,  who  adhered  to  his  intereft,  and  t  ms 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  name  of  a 
parliament.  His  houfe  of  peers  was  pretty  full, 
and  contained  twice  as  many  members  as  voted  a*. 
Weftminfter:  but  his  houfe  of  commons  did  no 
confift  of  above  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  did 
not  exceed  half  of  the  other  houfe  of  commons. 
Among  the  other  evils  arifing  from  thefe  domefhc 
wars,  was  the  introduction  of  ari  excilc.  1  he  par¬ 
liament  at  Weftminfter  having  voted  an  excife  on 
wine,  beer,  and  other  commodities;  that  at  Oxfoid 
followed  their  example,  and  conferred  a  like  reve¬ 
nue  on  the  king.  The  parliament  at  Weftminfter 
paffed  an  ordinance,  commanding  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  London,  and  its  vicinity,  to  retrench  a  mea 
a  week,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  fupport  of 
the  public  caufe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Oxford  granted  the  king  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  be  raifed  by  loans  from  Inch  per- 
fons  as  lived  within  his  quarters.  But  to  proceed 

with  the  war.  ,  ,  ,  .  r 

A  letter  fubfcribed  by  the  prince  of 

A.  D.  164/1-  ^raies>  the  duke  of  York,  and  forty- 

three  noblemen,  was  lent  to  the  earl  of  E flex  ^  in- 
treating  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  for  reftoiing 
peace  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  promote  that  happy 
end  with  thofe  by  whom  he  was  employed:  Lhex, 
though  much  difl'atisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
parliament ;  though  apprehenfive  of  the  extremes 
to  which  they  were  labouring  to  extend  their  mea- 
f ares ;  though  willing  to  agree  to  any  reaionable 
accommodation;  was  yet  more  anxious  to difcharge 
the  truft  repoled  in  him.  He  therefore  replied, 
that  as  the  paper  fent  to  him  was  neither  addreiied 
to  the  houfes  of  parliament,  nor  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  that  aflembly,  he  could  not,  by  any 
means,  lay  it  before  them .  Like  propofak  were  re¬ 
peated  bv  the  king  during  the  feafon  of  inaction;  but 
always  met  with  the  fame  denial  from  Lflex.  In 
order  to  make  another  attempt  towards  a  treaty,  the 
king  fent  a  letter  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  par¬ 
liament  convened  at  Weftminfter ;  but  as  he  alfo 
mentioned  in  it,  the  lords  and  commons  convened 
at  Oxford,  and  exprelled  his  delire,  that  all  the 
members  of  both  houfes  might  fafely  meet  in  a  free 
and  full  aflembly  ;  the  parliament,  perceiving  t  le 
conclufion  he  intended  to  draw  from  this  diftinction, 
refufed  to  treat  upon  fuch  terms.  W  hile  the  king, 
who  indeed  defpaired  of  all  hopes  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  would  not  acknowledge  the  two  houfes  as  a 
free  parliament.  During  thefe  overtures  for  peace, 
the  celebrated  Pym  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He 
was  a  perfon  as  much  hated  by  one  party,  as  re- 
fpe&ed  by  the  other.  He  was  confidered  at  London, 
as  a  viaim  to  national  liberty ;  while  at  Oxf  ord  he  was 
reprefented  as  the  principal  author  of  all  the  milenes 
the  nation  had  buffered  from  the  civil  war  :  it  was 
added,  that  his  death  was  a  mark  of  the  aivine  ven¬ 
geance  for  his  multiplied  crimes.  But  however 
that  be,  he  had  made  the  improving  his  private 
fortune  fo  little  his  care,  that  the  parliament  thought 
themfelves  obliged  by  gratitude,  to  pay  the  debts 

he  had  contracted.  . 

The  Scots  entered  England  on  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  with  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  foot, 
and  three  thoufand  horfe,  and  between  five  and  hx 
hundred  dragoons.  On  the  twenty  fecond  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  they  advanced  to  Newcaftle,  and  having  in 
vain  iummoned  the  town  which  was  defended  by  a 
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ftrong  ganifon,  they  crofted  the  Tyne  in  order  to 
foi  ce  the  camp  of  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  who  lay  at 
Durham,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men. 
Newcaftle  fearing  to  be  fhut  up  between  two  armies* 
retired  at  their  approach,  and  Leven,  the  Scotch 
general,  joined  his  troops  to  thofe  of  lord  Fairfax. 
This  junction  being  completed,  they  invefted  York, 
where  the  royal  army  had  taken  fhelter.  But  the 
Scotifli  and  parliamentary  forces  not  being  fufficient 
to  beliege  in  form  fo  large  a  city,  divided  by  a  river, 
they  contented  themfeives  with  forming  a  kind  of 
blockade;  and  affairs  remained  for  fome  time  in  a 
kind  of  fufpence  between  thefe  oppoftte  armies. 

Nor  were  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  free  from 
the  calamities  of  civil  war  ;  lord  Hopton  was  de¬ 
feated  by  general  Waller,  at  Alresford,  in  Kent; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert  gained  a 
ftgnal  victory  over  the  parliamentary  forces  who 
had  formed  the  fiege  of  Newark,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lord  Willoughby  and  Sir  John  Meldrunm 
By  this  victory  the  prince  preferved  a  free  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  coun¬ 
ties.  After  this  the  prince  attacked  Liverpool,  and 
foon  reduced  the  town.  Here  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  king,  prefiing  him  to  relieve  York,  the 
fiege  of  which  was  now  began  by  the  united  forces 
of  Leven,  Fairfax,  and  lVlanchefter.  On"  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  prince  Rupert  the  parliamentary  generals 
railed  the  liege,  and  drew  up  their  forces  on  Marf- 
ton-moor,  relieving  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
royalilts.  But  prince  Rupert  approached  the  town, 

1  by  marching  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Oufe,  and 
joined  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  eail, 
now  created  marquis  of  Newcaftle.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  this  junction,  the  marquis  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  fatislied  with 
the  prelent  advantage,  and  leave  the  enemy,  now 
greatly  diminifhed  by  their  Ioffes,  and  dilcouraged 
by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  by  thofe  mutual 
diffentions  which  had  taken  place  among  them. 
But  the  prince,  whofe  martial  difpofttion  was  not 
fufticiently  tempered  with  prudence,  nor  foftened  by 
politenefs,  pretending  a  pofitive  order  from  the 
king,  without  deigning  to  confult  with  Newcaftle, 
whole  great  merit  and  fervices  deferved  much  better 
treatment,  gave  immediate  orders  for  a  general 
battle,  and  drew  out  the  army  to  Mar  ft  on-mo  or. 
The  victory  was  obftinately  disputed  between  the 
molt  numerous  armies  that  were  ever  engaged 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe  wars ;  nor  were  the 
forces  greatly  different  in  their  numbers.  Fifty 
thoufand  Britilh  troops  were  led  to  mutual  {laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  battle  was  long  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
moll  fury.  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  royalifts  was  oppofed  to  Cromwell,  who 
conduced  the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament, 
inured  to  danger  under  that  determined  leader, 
animated  by  zeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  molt  rigid 
diicipline.  After  an  obftinate  conteft  the  cavalry 
of  the  royalifts  gave  way,  and  the  infantry  that  flood 
next  to  them  were  borne  down,  and  put  to  flight. 
Newcadtle’s  regiment  alone,  refolute  to  conquer  or 
perifn,  obftinately  kept  their  ground,  and  main¬ 
tained,  by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow  foldiers, 
the  fame  order  into  which  they  had  at  firft  been 
ranged.  In  the  other  wing,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
and  colonel  Lambert,  with  fome  troops  broke 
through  the  royalifts,  and  tranfported  by  the  fury  of 
puifuit,  foon  reached  their  victorious  friends,  and 
alfo  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  But  this 
furious  attack  being  over,  Lucas,  who  commanded 
the  royalifts  in  the  fame  wing,  reftoring  order  to 
his  broken  forces,  made  a  gallant  attack  on  the  par¬ 
liament’s  cavalry,  threw  them  into  diforder,  pufhed 
them  upon  their  own  infantry,  and  routed  the 
whole  wing.  But  when  ready  to  feize  on  their 
carriages  and  baggage  he  perceived  Cromwell,  who 
was  now  returned  from  the  purfuit  of  the  other 
5  Y  w  ing. 
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'?,nS-  Eoth  lidcs  were  not  a  little  furprized  to  find 
tiat  they  mu  ft  again  renew  the  combat  for  that 
victory,  which  each  of  them  thought  they  had  al- 
ieac  y  obtained.  The  front  of  the  battle  was  di¬ 
rectly  changed,  each  army  occupying  the  very 
ground^  which  had  been  poffefled  by  the  other  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  This  fecond  onfet  was 
equally  defperate  and  furious  at  the  beginning;  but 
after  the  utmoft  efforts  of  courage  exerted  by  both 
parties,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  parliament. 

1  he  prince’s  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  his 
whole  army  drove  off  the  field  of  battle.  The 
royahfts  loft  fix  thoufand  men,  half  of  whom  fell 
in  the  battle.  But  this  was  not  the  only  misfortune. 
Ihe  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  ftill  refenting  the 
haughty  behaviour  of  prince  Rupert,  took  Clipping 
at  Scarborough  and  retired  to  the  continent,  where 
he  continued  till  the  reftoration.  Confounded  at 
his  late  defeat,  prince  Rupert,  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  retired  into  Lancafhire,  abandoning  York 
to  its  fate,  which  was,  a  few  days  after,  delivered  up 
to  the  parliament’s  forces  by  Glenham  the  deputy 
governor.  Fairfaix  immediately  entered  the  place, 
lupplied  it  with  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  detached  a 
thoufand  horfe  into  Lancafhire,  to  reinforce  the 
parliament’s  army  in  that  quarter,  then  watching 
the  motions  of  prince  Rupert.  At  the  fame  time 
t  e  Scotch  army  marched  to  the  northward  to  meet 
the  earl  of  Calender,  then  coming  to  join  them  with 
ten  thoufand  additional  forces.  As  foon  as  this 
junction  was  finifhed,  they  attacked  the  town  of 
Newcaftle,  and  took  it  by  ftorm. 

But  in  the  fouth  the  king’s  affairs  wore  a  different 
aipeft.  The  two  armies  under  Effex  and  Waller 
being  compleated,  the  generals  were  ordered  to 
maich  with  their  combined  forces  towards  Oxford, 
and  if  the  king  fhould  have  taken  refuge  in  thatcity^ 
to  inveft  it  immediately,  that  they  might  finifli  the 
wai  at  a  fingle  blow.  The  king,  apprized  of  his 
danger ,  left  the  place,  paffed  the  parliament’s  forces 
unnoticed,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Wor¬ 
cester.  The  condition  of  Charles  was  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  defperate,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
io,  had  he  not  been  preferved  by  the  differences, 
which,  fortunately  for  him,  fubfifted  between  Effex 
and  Waller ;  the  former  taking  upon  himfelf  the  ex- 
pedition  into  the  weft,  which  had  been  allotted  to 
the  latter.  Waller  complained  loudly  of  Effex,  for 
having  thus  ufurped  his  command,  and  produced 
his  orders  from  the  committee  of  the  parliament. 

But  Effex  was  abfolute,  and  even  threatened  to  try 
Waller  by  a  council  of  war,  if  he  did  not  obey  his 
outers,  and  purfue  the  king  immediately.  While 
this  debate  continued,  Charles  gained  two  days 
march,  and  reached  Worcefter:  but  fearing  to  be 
fhut  up  in  that  city  by  Waller,  who  was  now  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Evefham,  he  retreated  with  his  army  to 
Lewdly,  under  pretence  of  reaching  Shrewfbury, 
wheie  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  have  joined 
pnnee  Rupert.  Waller,  who  expedited  a  confider- 
abie  reinforcement,  moved  towards  Broomfgrove 
and  Kidderminfter,  extending  his  quarters  to  the 
ealtward  till  he  got  between  Charles  and  Shrewf¬ 
bury.  This  was  the  very  thing  the  king  defired ; 
e  ”lirrlfdiately  returned  to  Worcefter,  and  thence 
to  Evetham,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges  as  he 
palled.  By  this  means  he  left  Waller  two  days 
march  behind  him,  in  a  heavy  country.  Upon  his 
coming  to  Evefham,  he  punilhed  fome  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  for  their  fo  readily  admitting  Waller  into 
that  place;  and  marched  the  fame  day  towards 
Cambden.  from  this  town  he  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  Oxford,  for  a  reinforcement,  and  immediately 
marched  in  queft  of  Waller,  hoping  to  be  foon  in  a 
condition  of  meeting  him  in  the  open  field;  and 
was  accordingly  joined  in  a  few  hours,  by  his  in¬ 
fant,  y  and  artillery  from  Oxford.  June  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  two  armies  approached  each  other  at 


Crop ed y -b ridge,  and  were  divided  only  by  the 
nai  row  channel  of  the  Charwell.  The  next  day  the 
king  marched  towards  Daventry;  and  Waller  or- 
dered  a  large  detachment  to  crols  the  bridge,  and 
attack  the  rear  of  the  royahfts ;  but  they  were  re- 

pu  e  ’  rvf^5  and  c^alcd  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance.  Difcouraged  by  this  blow,  Waller’s  troops 

thfanb(tC)  C  eferJ-  great  numbers;  and  the  kirfg 
thought  he  might  fafely  leave  them,  and  march  to 
the  weftward  againft  Effex. 

After  the  engagement  at  Cropedy-bridge,  the 
mg  diew  up  a  mellage  for  peace,  addreffed  to  both 
hordes  of  parliament,  and  caufed  a  copy  of  it  to  be 

for  ,  in  Harl  rf  ^  ^  the  «  <>f  ^ 
foul,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  an  intimation  that  the  French  agent  had 
the  original  to  deliver,  if  required.  This  meffage 
directed  to  the  lords  and  Commons  at  Weftminflg’ 
contained  a  general  offer  to  treat  of  peace,  and  if 
commiftioners  fliould  be  appointed  to  repair  to 
the  king  he  would  fend  them  a  fafe  conduft.  But 
the  two  h on fts,  ever  jealous  of  the  king,  thought 
there  was  fome  artifice  concealed  in  fending  them 
only  a  copy  of  his  meffage,  and  that  his  aii/was  to 
e>agc  bem  to  demand  the  original  from  the 

torebe  Vfnt*i  nNOlid,id  the7  COnCeive  themfelves 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  meffage,  as  the  two 

oules  of  parliament;  and  therefore  imagined  that 
the  king  had  refer ved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  de¬ 
claring,  he  did  not  acknowledge  them  for  the  true 

hnvpameiit  °f  EnSland-  Indeed  he  ought  not  to 
have  made  this  acknowledgment,  according  to  his 
piinciples  cleclared  in  the  proclamation  he  had  pub- 
lfhed  againft  it  They  therefore  refolved  not  to  uke 
ie  lead  notice  of  the  meffage,  nor  return  any  anfwer. 
Eftex  having  compelled  prince  Maurice,  who 
commanded  the  royal  army  in  the  weft,  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Lime;  he  reduced  Weymouth  and  Taun- 
ton,  and  proceeded  ftill  in  his  conquefts  without 
meeting  with  any  interruption.  But  hearing  that 
the  king  was  marching  into  the  weft  againft  him 
he  retired  into  Cornwall,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  the 

nlthem  t0  difpatch  an  army £° 

attack  the  king  in  ins  rear.  Accordingly  general 
Middleton  was  fent  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
ti  oops  for  that  purpoie;  but  arrived  too  late  to  do 

thJ ferv^ce*  C^es  entered  Cornwall  on 
the  fiift  of  Auguft,  where  he  was  joined  by  prince 

^wthP  at  l  lead  °f  his  army;  and 
now  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  cooped  up  in 

a  narrow  corner  at  Leftwithiel.  And  being  defti- 

W°  f°Tfa?d  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  all 
hopes  of  relief,  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity.  1  he  king  preffed  him  on  one  fide,  prince 
Maurice  on  another,  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville  on 

tacked  f  un  eXpedinS  every  moment  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  from  aH  quarters,  Eflex,  Roberts,  and  fome 

others  of  the  principal  officers,  found  means  to  get 
on  board  a  boat,  and  to  reach  Plymouth.  Bel- 
four  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  efcaped  the  king’s 
guard  in  a  thick  mift,  and  reached  the  garrifons  of 
their  own  party.  But  the  infantry  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  major-general  Skipton,  were  obliged  to 
iui  render  their  arms,  artiilerv,  baggage,  and  am¬ 
munition;  and  being  led  to  the^parlianaentary 
quarters,  were  fet  at  liberty.  By  this  time  the  earL 
now  cieated  marquis  of  Montrofe,  was  very  fuccefs- 

k.‘“g  in  Scotland  ;  having  obtained  a 
remaikable  vidtory  over  the  covenanters  at  New- 
biggen-moor;  and  taken  Perth.  About  fourteen 
days  after  he  gained  another  victory  near  Aber- 
deen  took  that  city,  and  marched  directly  into 
Argyle  s  country,  which  he  wafted  with  fire  and 
fword,  Befides  thefe,  he  performed  feveral  other 
important  fervices,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men 
and  very  little;  affiftance  from  England.  But  the 
good  fortune  of  the  parliament  in  other  parts, 
more  than  balanced  this  fuccefs  of  the  royal  party. 
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Monmouth  was  taken  by  colonel  Maffey,  and 
Liverpool  was  furremlered  to  Sir  John  Meldrum. 
The  parliament  having  armed  again  the  forces  of 
Effex,  ordered  Manchefter  and  Cromwell  to  march 
with  their  recruited  forces  from  the  eaftern  affo- 
ciation ;  and  after  joining  their  armies  to  thofe 
of  Waller  and  Middleton,  to  offer  the  king  battle. 
Accordingly,  after  joining  thefe  different  corps, 
they  vigoroufly  attacked  the  king  at  Newbury, 
where  Charles  had  pofted  his  forces  ;  and  by  that 
means  rendered  Newbury  a  fecond  time  the  fcene 
of  the  bloody  animofities  of  the  Englifti.  Effex’s 
foldiers,  exhorting  one  another  to  repair  their 
broken  honour,  and  revenge  their  difgrace  at  Left- 
withiel,  made  an  impetuous  affault  upon  the 
royalills ;  and  having  recovered  fome  of  their 
cannon  loft  in  Cornwall,  he  embraced  them  with 
tears  of  joy.  Though  the  king’s  troops  defended 
themfelves  with  great  valour,  they  were  over¬ 
powered  ;  and  the  night  came  very  feafonably  to 
their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total  ovei  throw. 
The  king  perceiving  himfelf  unable  to  renew  the 
battle,  left  his  cannon  in  Dennington  caftle,  near 
Newbury,  and  retreated  immediately  to  Walling¬ 
ford,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford.  There  prince 
Rupert,  and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  joined  him 
with  conllderable  bodies  of  cavalry.  Strengthened 
by  this  reinforcement,  he  ventured  to  advance 
towards  the  enemy,  now  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Dennington  caftle.  Effex,  who  had  been  detained 
by  ficknefs,  had  not  joined  the  army  fince  his 
misfortune  in  Cornwall.  Manchefter,  who  had 
now  the  command,  though  his  forces  were  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  king,  declined  an  engage¬ 
ment,  and  rejected  Cromwell’s  advice,  whoearneftly 
preffed  him  not  to  neglect  fo  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fin  idling  the  war.  The  king’s  army 
therefore  brought  off  their  cannon  from  Denning¬ 
ton  caftle,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  while  Charles 
enjoyed  the  fatisfabtion  of  exciting  between  Man¬ 
chefter  and  Cromwell,  the  fame  animofities  which 
before  exifted  between  Efl'ex  and  Waller. 

About  this  time  Laud,  archbifiiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  condemned  and  brought  to  the  fcaffold. 
The  houfe  of  commons,  engaged  in  enterprises 
of  greater  importance,  had  for  three  years  found 
bo  leifure  to  finifh  his  impeachment.  He  was 
accufed  of  high  treafon  in  endeavouring  to  fubvert 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high  crimes 
and  miidemeanors.  Prynne,  the  lawyer,  who  had 
been  profecuted  by  Laud  with  fuch  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  was  a  member  in  this  parliament,  and 
carried  on  the  profecution  with  great  animofity 
and  bitternefs;  and  jLmd  now  experienced  from 
this  exafperated  fufferer,  the  fame  rigour  with 
which  he  had  treated  others  ;  the  fame  unjuft 
feizing  of  papers,  not  only  to  prove  the  facts  of 
which  he  was  already  accufed,  but  to  frame  others, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  neceffary  materials  of 
defence.  His  behaviour  through  his  tedious  trial, 
which  lafted  twenty  days,  did  great  honour  to 
his  temper,  and  his  mafterly  defence  gave  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  his  great  abilities.  Laud  in  vain 
pleaded  the  king’s  pardon  fent  from  Oxford. 
Both  houfes  declared  it  of  no  effect.  Being  con¬ 
demned  to  fuffer  as  a  common  felon,  he  pleaded 
the  fanctity  of  his  character,  his  former  fituation 
in  life,  the  offices  he  had  held,  and  hoped  he 
fliould  not  be  fubjected  to  the  ignominious  puniffi- 
ment  denounced  againft  him.  But  fuch  was  the 
icfentmcnt  of  the  commons  againft  his  pait  con¬ 
duct,  that  his  petition  was  with  great  relu&ance 
granted.  He  was  ientenced  to  fuffer  death  on  the 
tenth  ot  January,  1644-5.,  without  any  other  fa¬ 
vour  than  to  have  one  of  his  chaplains  to  attend 
him,  in  the  company  of  two  divines  appointed  by 
parliament,  and  to  have  his  fcntence  altered  from 
hanging  and  quartering,  into  beheading.  In  his 


preparations  for  death  he  di (covered  great  mag¬ 
nanimity;  and  on  the  fcaffold  made  a  long  fpeech, 
or  rather  fermon,  to  vindicate  the  king  and  himfelf 
from  intending  to  introduce  popery,  and  to  per- 
fuadc  the  people  to  iubmit  to  the  antient  difeipline 
ot  the  church.  He  declared  in  the  moll  folernn 
terms,  that  he  had  never  been  an  enemy  to  the 
inftitution  of  parliament,  though  he  could  by  no 
means  give  his  approbation  to  every  meafure  they 
purlued.  He  fervently  called  upon  heaven  for 
forgivenefs  to  his  enemies,  and  then  gave  a  fignal 
to  the  executioner,  who  at  one  ftroke  fevered  his 
head  from  his  body.  Thus  fell  archbifhop  Laud, 
a  prelate  of  found  learning,  and  poffelling  fome 
virtues,  but  who  had  unfortunately  imbibed  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  He  fliewed  himfelf  unacquainted  with 
the  fimplicity,  charity,  and  meeknefs  of  the  Gofpel; 
nor  had  he  any  other  rule  to  judge  of  mens 
deferts,  but  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  attached  to' 
the  power  of  the  church.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
chara&er  ferves,  as  an  eminent  example,  to  fhew, 
that  extenfive  learning  and  abilities  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  wfith  a  narrow  judgement ;  and  that  in  all 
the  catalogue  of  human  frailties,  there  are  none 
which  more  corrupt  the  heart,  or  deprave  the 
underftanding,  than  the  follies  of  mingled  pride 
and  luperftition.  This  prelate  is  the  only  individual 
of  that  high  office  in  the  church,  except  Cranmer 
the  martyr,  who  ever  fullered  death  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  On  the  fame  day,  when  the 
lords  concurred  with  the  commons  in  the  attainder 
of  the  archbifiiop,  they  paffed  an  ordinance  that 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  fliould  be  laid  afide; 
and  for  eftablifhing  a  directory  of  worfhip,  framed 
by  the  affembly  ot  divines. 

1  he  city  of  London,  which  was  divided  into 
feveral  factions,  complained  bitterly  that  the  par¬ 
liament  had  loaded  the  capital  with  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly 
negleded  the  intereft  of  the  city.  This  circuni- 
ftance  occalioned  warm  debates  in  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  and  Cromwell  took  the  opportunity  of 
expofing,  with  great  freedom,  the  licentioufnefs 
and  ill  government  of  the  army,  the  officers  of 
which,  he  laid,  could  not  eafily  be  called  to  an 
account,  as  many  of  them  were  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  He  then  made  a  motion  for 
taking  into  confideration  the  new  modelling  the 
army  ;  in  which  he  was  warmly  feconded  by  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Oliver 
St.  John,  folicitor-general,  all  of  them  furious  in¬ 
dependents.  In  order  to  effect  this  fcheme,  it  was 
propofed,  that  the  members  of  both  houfes  fliould 
refign  all  their  employments,  civil  and  military. 
The  greater  part  of  the  places  of  profit  were 
poflefled  by  the  members  of  one  or  the  other 
houfe.  The  three  generals  of  the  parliament’s 
army,  the  earls  of  Manchefter  and  Effex,  and  lord 
Fairfax,  were  peers.  The  principal  part  of  the 
colonels,  majors,  treafurers,  purveyors,  and  com- 
miffioners  of  all  departments,  were  members  of  the 
lower  houfe.  Flow  improbable  then  did  it  appear, 
that  fo  many  perfons  in  power  could  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  foothings  of  a  religious  cant,  to  refign 
at  once  their  polls,  their  power,  and  their  income. 
This  was,  however,  effected  in  a  very  fhort  fpace 
of  time.  The  commons,  in  particular,  dazzled 
with  the  profpeft  of  gaining  an  afcendancy  over 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  this  fingular  example 
of  difintereftefinefs,  paffed  the  bill.  The  lords, 
indeed,  at  firft  refilled  to  concur,  but  w'ere  foon 
overpowered  by  the  commons:  fo  that  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  the  famous  act,  called 
“  Hie  felf-denying  ordinance,”  paffed  both  houfes; 
whereby  the  members  of  parliament  were  excluded 
from  all  civil  and  military  employment,  a  few 
officers  excepted,  which  were  fpecifiedin  the  bill. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  this  a<5t,  Eflex,  Warwick,  Man- 
chefter,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and  leveral 
others,  reftgned  their  commands,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  parliament  for  their  good  fervices  : 
a  pen  lion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  was  fettled 
on.  Eflex. 

The  calamities  of  the  war  being 
A.  D.  1645.  forcjy.  fe}t  by  both  parties,  it  was 

mutually  deemed  neceffary  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  deputies  on  both  fldes  accordingly 
met  at  Uxbridge.  Charles’s  commifhoners  were 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis,  of  Hertford, 
the  earls  of  Southampton,  Kingfton,  and  Chi- 
chefter,  and  eleven  commoners-,  among  whom  was 
Sir  Edward  Plyde,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon.  The  parliament 
appointed  twelve  deputies,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke, 
Salifbury  and  Denbigh  ;  lord  Louden,  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Argyle,  and  others,  being  commiflioned 
on  part  of  "the  Scots.  But  however  willing  each 
party  might  be  to  obtain  peace,  nothing  like  it 
could  be  effected.  The  parliament,  on  their  part, 
claimed  a  right,  not  only  to  infpect  all  public 
affairs,  but  even  of  taking  particular  cognizance 
of  all  the  king’s  private  and  domeftic  concerns, 
which  was  no  fooner  propofed  than  rejected. 
Charles’s  deputies  made  the  following  proportions : 
that  every  perfon  fhould  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
fcience;  that  no  bifhop  fhould  exercife  any  kind 
of  jurifdi&ion  ;  that  the  management  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  hands  of  twenty  corn- 
miflioners,  ten  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  j 
ten  by  parliament ;  but  thefe  propofltions  met  with  j 
the  difapprobation  of  both  parties,  and  thus  ended 
the  commiflion.  At  this  time  two  powerful  parties 
began  to  break  forth,  the  Prefbyterian  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent.  The  object  of  the  Prefbyterians  was  the 
reftriction  of  regal  prerogative ;  the  Independents  |j 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  democratic  form  of  government.  The  j 
former  renounced  hierarchy,  and  the  latter  rejected 
all  forms  of  the  church  government,  totally  con¬ 
demning  epifcopal  ordination  ;  granting  to  all  j 
perfons,  without  exemption,  the  liberty  to  teach, 
preach,  and  expound  the  fcriptures,  as  directed  by 
divine  infpiration.  Cromwell,  Vane,  Tate,  and  I 
Haflerig,  were  at  the  head  of  the  Independent  J 
party;  "who  hooped  to  every  art  for  the  attain-  I 
ment  of  popular  applaufe.  Cromwell  exhibited  a  j 
complaint  againft  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  accufing 
him  of  mifmanagement  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  I 
The  earl  retorted,  by  declaring,  that  Cromwell 
had,  in  a  private  conference,  hinted  to  him,  that  j 
if  he  would  adhere  to  honeft  men,  he  might  com¬ 
mand  an  army  that  would  give  law  to  both  the 
parliament  and  king.  Aftonifhed  at  this  decla¬ 
ration,  both  houfes  debated  on  the  propriety  of 
putting  Cromwell  under  an  arreft  j  but  matters 
of  great  importance  engaging  their  attention, 
a  further  difcuflion  of  this  point  was  poft- 
poncd. 

The  Prefbyterian  party  had  Angled  Fairfax  for 
their  general;  but  it  being  difcovered  that  he 
had  all  along  diffembled,  and  was  in  reality  at¬ 
tached  to  the  intereft  of  Cromwell,  they  altered 
their  intentions.  The  army  belonging  to  the 
parliament  was  new  modelled,  agreeable  to  the 
plan  deviled  by  Cromwell ;  and  all  the  members 
of  parliament  being  excluded,  and  their  adherents 
having  thrown  up  their  commiffions,  the  vacant 
places  were  filled  up  with  thofe  of  Cromwell’s 
party,  who  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of 
chaplains  and  military  officers.  The  wildeft  en- 
thufiafm  was  now  to  be  feen  in  both  officers  and 
common  men,  who  proceeded  to  battle  chaunting 
divine  hymns.  Cromwell,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  this  enthuffaftic  army,  and  from  wffiofe  example 


the  contagion  fpread,  marched  with  them  to 
Windfor  on  the  twenty  fouith  of  April;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iflip,  beat  and  cut  to  pieces 
four  regiments  of  the  king’s  cavalry.  Bletchington 
was  furrendered  to  him  on  a  Angle  fummons  by 
colonel  Windebank,  who  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  fhot  for  cowardice.  Having  taken 
the  town  of  LeiceAer  by  aflault,  Charles  continued 
his  march  towards  Wales,  in  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Goring,  and  two  thoufand 
recruits  lately  railed  in  Wales  by  colonel  Gerard. 

4  letter  written  by  Goring  from  Taunton,  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  little  difficulty  that  would 
occur  in  reducing  that  place,  and  to  reprefent 
the  expediency  of  his  majefty’s  acting  upon  the 
defenflve,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  that 
general  refolved  to  hazard  a  battle  before  a 
junction  could  be  effected.  Fairfax  followed  the 
royalifts;  and  Charles  apprehending  that  he  fhould 
not  be  able  to  reach  Leicefter,  without  expoAng  ' 
his  rear  to  great  danger,  he  refolved  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and"  abide  the  iflue  of  an  engagement. 
The  king  leading  his  forces  back,  the  contending 
armies  came  within  Aglit  of  each  other  near  the 
fmall  village  of  Nafeby.  Charles  commanded  a 
body  of  referve  ;  the  right  wing  was  headed  by 
prince  Rupert;  the  left  wing  was  under  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale;  and  the  main  body  was  com¬ 
manded  by  lord  Afhley.  The  enemy  were  arranged 
in  the  order  of  battle  on  a  hill  of  gentle  afient, 
Skipton  and  Fairfax  commanding  the  main  body  ; 
Cromwell  the  right ;  and  Ireton  the  left  wing  of 
the  army.  With  his  ufual  intrepidity  and  fuccefs, 
prince  Rupert  affaulted  the  left  wing,  whom  he 
routed,  and  purfued  to  the  village :  but  on  his 
return,  the  prince  wafted  fome  time  in  unfuccefsful 
endeavours  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery.  In  the  interim,  Cromwell  engaged  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale,  and  after  an  obltinate  conteft, 
threw  his  cavalry  into  diforder;  but  the  infantry 
on  both  iides  maintained  the  battle  with  aftonifh- 
ing  vigour.  At  length,  however,  the  battalions 
commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Skipton  retreating, 
Cromwell  returned,  and  fo  furioufly  charged  the 
king’s  infantry  in  flank,  that,  unable  to  reflfl  fo 
powerful  an  attack,  they  were  thrown  into  con- 
fufion,  and  in  a  fhort  time  completely  routed. 
Notwithffanding  the  fuccefs  of  prince  Rupert  in 
the  flrfl  aflault,  his  utmoft  endeavours  were  not 
fufficient  to  animate  them  to  a  fecond  attack;  fo 
intimidated  were  they  by  the  formidable  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  marfhalled  in 
fuch  exact  order  as  to  be  equally  prepared  for  at¬ 
tack  or  defence.  The  king  was  anxious  to  affail 
•  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  referve;  but  he  was 
|  prevented  by  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  who  feizing 
the  bridle  of  his  majefty’s  horfe,  and  turning  the 
creature  round,  exclaimed,  “  Will  you  rufh  on 
certain  deftruCtion  ?  This  being  obferved  by  the 
royalifts,  they  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  were 
prefently  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  confufion,  that  all 
efforts  to  rally  them  proved  ineffectual.  'This 
afforded  an  advantage  too  favourable  to  be  dif- 
regarded  by  the  parliamentarians,  who  exerted 
themfelves  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  took  up¬ 
wards  of  ftve  thoufand  prifoners,  and  all  the 
ammunition  and  artillery  belonging  to  the  royal 
army. 

The  king  and  prince  Rupert  retreated  with 
the  cavalry  to  Afhby  de  la  Zouch ;  whence  his 
majefty  purfued  his  rout  towards  Wales,  with  a 
view  of  raiftng  an  army  in  that  country;  and  the 
prince  directed  his  courfe  towards  Briftol,  in  order 
to  put  that  place  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  Fairfax 
proceeded  to  Leicefter,  which  town  furrendered  to 
him  on  capitulation  ;  and  he  then  fubdued  Bridge- 
water,  Sheiborn,  and  Bath.  After  thefe  fucceffes, 
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he  vanquifhed  Lord  Goring  at  Lamport,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  fiege  to  Briftol,  which  place  was 
ftrongly  fortified  and  plentifully  fupplied  with 
military  {lores  and  provisions.  It  was  univerfally 
imagined,  that  on  this  occafion  prince  Rupert 
would  difplay  his  ufual  prowefs,  and  defend  fo 
important  a  poll  as  Briftol  even  to  the  lail  extre¬ 
mity  ;  but  on  the  firft  fummons  of  the  enemy,  he 
offered  to  furrender  the  place  on  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation,  to  the  extreme  aftonifhment  of  the  public^ 

The  king  was  fo  exafperated  againft  Rupert  for 
his  fliameful  furrender  of  Briftol,  that  he  diverted 
that  prince  of  his  commiflions,  and  commanded 
him  to  evacuate  the  kingdom. .  Having  Rationed 
a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Briftol,  hairfax  marched  into 
the  weftern  counties,  committing  great  depradations 
in  his  way.  Having  fubdued  the  Devizes,  and 
feveral  other  places,  he  made  himfclf  mafter  or 
Tiverton,  and  blocked  up  the  city  of  Exetei . 
Fairfax,  upon  gaining  information  that  the  piince 
of  Wales,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  was 
marching  from  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  oidei  to 
give  him  battle,  proceeded  with  all  poflible  expe¬ 
dition  to  meet  his  royal  highnefs;  and  he  attacked 
a  part  of  his  cavalry  by  furprize,  and  fo  difeom- 
fitted  them,  that  the  prince  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  returning  to  Cornwall.  Lord  Goring  having 
fled  to  France,  the  prince  of  Wales  promoted 
Hopton  to  the  command  that  nobleman  had  held 
in  the  army.  Upon  his  march  to  the  lelief  of 
Exeter,  Hopton  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  and 
routed;  and  upon  his  troops  being  furrounded,  he 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  his  army  flaould  be 
allowed  to  crofs  the  fea,  or  return  to  their  refpedtive 
habitations.  Their  horfes  and  arms  were  lui ten¬ 
dered  to  Fairfax,  who  granted  paffports  to  fuch  as 
expreffed  a  deftre  of  abandoning  the  kingdom  ; 
but  he  previoufly  bound  them  by  oath  nevci  again 
to  appear  in  arms,  in  oppofition  to  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  intereft.  The  treaty  being  concluded,  the 
lords  Hoptob  and  Colepepper  fet  out  to  join  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  from  an  apprehenhon  of 
falling  into  the  power  of  Fairfax,  had  ictiied  to 
the  ifle  of  Scilly.  By  the  month  of  April  the 
city  of  Exeter  had  furrendered  to  Fairfax  ;  and  the 
king’s  troops  had  been  fo  frequently  routed,  and 
were  fo  difpirited  by  a  fuccefiion  of  misfortunes, 
that  his  majefty’s  fituation  appeared  to  be  tiuly 
defperate.  Yet,  notwithftanding  the  g'  eat  and 
repeated  inftances  of  ill  fuccefs  he  had  expeiienccd, 
the  king’s  fortitude  and  courage  fuffered  no  re¬ 
laxation.  To  fo  terrible  a  dilemma  was  he  now 
reduced,  that  he  refolved  to  join  Montrofe.  in 
Scotland,  as  the  only  probable  means  of  retrieving 
his  affairs.  While  in  this  difpofition  of  mind, 
his  majelty  received  information,  that  the  enemy  f 
had  Rationed  a  ftrong  detachment  of  cavalry,  under  j 
the  command  of  Poyntz,  between  Herefoid  and 
Worcefter;  and  therefore  he  determined  to  go  ; 
to  Chefter  by  the  way  of  Wales,  and  to  pafs 
through  Lancafhire  and  Cumberland  to  Scot¬ 
land. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  Chefter  j 
by  furprize,  and  that  they  had  gained  poffeilion  | 
of  the  outworks  and  luburbs  of  that  city,  he 
detached  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  ovei  Holt- 
bridge,  with  orders  to  make  an  affault  upon  the 
rear  of  the  befiegers,  intending,  in  the  interim, 
to  attempt  a  forcible  entry  into  the  city:  Poyntz, 
who  had  followed  the  king  with  great  expedition, 
appeared  the  next  day;  but  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang¬ 
dale  compelled  him  to  retire.  1  he  affailar.ts  now 
abandoned  the  fuburbs,  in  order  to  join  Poyntz, 
who  being  thus  considerably  reinforcco,  attacked 
the  royallfts,  and  drove  them  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  city/  The  earl  of  Litchfield,  and  lord 
Gerard,  who  commanded  the  king’s  guards  and 
cavalry,  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  compelled 
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the  enemy  to  retire ;  but  their  mufquetcers  diL 
charged  fuch  repeated  vollies  upon  the  king’s 
new  "raided  forces,  that  they  were  thrown  into dif- 
orcler,  routed  and  difperfed,  many  brave  officers 
being  among  the  number  of  the  flain.  His  ma- 
jefty  retreated  to  Denbigh  caftle,  where  he  was 
prefently  joined  by  prince  Maurice,  with  eight 
hundred  cavalry;  and  after  being  reinforced  by 
feveral  fmaller  parties,  he  crofted  the  river  Dee, 
and,  gaining  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  arrived  at 
Bridgnorth,  where  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  him,  that  Berkeley  caftle  and  the  Devizes  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  parliamentarians. 
Lord  Digby  was  now  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  all  the  troops  raifed  or  to  be  raifed  on  the 
other  fide  the  river  Trent,  for  the  fervice  of  his 
majefty;  who  ordered  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  to  haften  to  Scotland 
with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  to  join 
Montrofe,  whofe  army  had  lately  been  defeated 
by  Lefley.  The  march  was  begun  without  delay, 
and  this  body  of  troops  attacked  and  difperfed  a 
thoufand  infantry  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doncafter  for  the  fervice  of  parliament.  They 
afterwards  encountered  a  body  at  Sherborn,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Copley,  who  having  com¬ 
pletely  routed  them,  they  fled  to  join  Skippon. 
This  party  then  proceeded  to  Dumfries ;  but 
gaining  no  intelligence  there  relating  to  Montrofe,^ 
they,  after  being  joined  by  feveral  Scotifh  noble- 
1  men,  embarked  for  Ireland.  When  C.hailes  re* 

I  turned  to  Newark,  prince  Rupert  iolicited  an 
audience,  that  he  might  vindicate  his  condud 
with  refped  to  the  furrender  of  Briftol.  His 
requeft  was  granted,  and  the  king  publicly  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  perfectly  fatisfied,  that  the  prince- 
had  in  no  inftance  been  guilty  of  difloyalty. 

The  king’s  fituation  now  appeared  to  be  truly 
deplorable :  his  moft  faithful  friends  and  able 
counfellors  had  either  facrificed  their  lives  in  his 
fervice,  or  been  compelled  to  fly  their  country  ; 
his  queen  had  fought  a  fanctuary  from  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  in  Holland  ;  the  prince  of  \Yales  was 
a  wretched  exile  among  the  rocks  of  Scilly  ;  and 
his  other  children  were  continually  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  power  of  his 
moft  inveterate  enemies :  his  military  flrength  was 
exhaufted  ;  his  ungrateful  nephews,  whom  he  had 
reared  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  of  paternal 
affection,  had  vilely  deferted  his  caufe  ;  and  he  was 
fo  embarraffed  by  the  contrivances  of  his  enemies, 
that  there  appeared  but  little  probability  of  his 
being  able  to  elude  the  effects  of  their  implacable 
refentment :  but  though  reduced  to  this  defperate 
and  perplexing  fituation,  he  ftill  preferved  a  calm- 
nefs  of  mind,  a  clearnefs  of  recolledion,  a  quick- 
nefs  of  difeernment,  and  an  unremitting  fortitude 
truly  aftonifhing.  Having  difpatched  orders  to  the 
Governor  of  Oxford,  to  ftation  the  horfc  of  the 
garrifon  at  a  ftated  time  between  Banbury  and 
Daventry,  he  departed  from  Newark  late  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  horfe, 
and  rode  to  Belvoir  caftle,  at  which  place  he 
arrived  at  three  in  the  morning.  Sir  Gervas 
Lucas  was  there  ready  to  attend  him  further  on 
the  way ;  towards  the  evening,  the  king,  very 
much  fatigued,  retired  to  reft  at  a  village  near 
Northampton.  The  next  morning  early  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Banbury 
about  noon,  from  whence  he  was  conducted  with 
fafety  to  Oxford,  after  having  been  greatly  har- 
rafled,  and  efcaped  much  danger  in  his  march. 
Not  thinking  his  fituation  fecure,  he  held  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  treat  again  with  his  enemies ;  he  there¬ 
fore  demanded  of  parliament  a  fafe  conduct  for  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Southamprorf, 
and  others,  whom  he  defigned  to  charge  with 
offers  of  accommodation.  Having  fignified  his 
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intentions  to  grant  the  nonconformifts  liberty  of 
confcience,  he  propofed,  upon  the  difmilTion  of 
the  armies,  to  join  the  two  houfes ;  to  adopt 
meafures  for  the  fettling  the  debts  of  the  public, 
and  to  place  the  militia  in  a  ftate  that  fhould 
prove  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all  parties ;  he  de¬ 
manded  a  perfonal  treaty,  in  which  he  manifefted 
his  ardent  inclination  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
deftruclive  war.  But  parliament,  having  grown 
arrogant  in  confequence  of  their  fuccefs  and 
power,  wanted  to  impofe  fuch  conditions,  as 
would  have  been  degrading  in  royalty  to  have 
accepted :  they  imputed  to  him  the  crime  of 
having  employed  the  forces  of  the  nation  in 
defence  of  arbitrary  power,  and  with  an  intention 
to  make  peace  with  the  revolted  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land.  While  thefe  important  concerns  agitated 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  king,  France  fent 
over  Montreuil,  apparently  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament  j  but  his  real 
errand  was  to  effedft,  if  practicable,  a  fecret  ac¬ 
commodation  between  his  majefty  and  the  Scotifh 
army.  I  he  ambaffadors  met  the  Scotifh  com- 
miflioners  in  London,  and  found  them  difpofed 
to  effect  a  compromife :  but  they  infilling,  as  the 
molt  indifpenfible  condition  of  the  treaty,  that 
the  epifcopacy  fhould  be  abolifhed,  Charles  de¬ 
clined  the  negotiation.  While  the  French  minifter 
went  to  the  Scotifh  army,  to  expoftulate  with 
them  on  the  intemperance  of  their  zeal,  Fairfax 
led  his  troops  towards  Oxford,  and  the  king  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  furrounded.  Lord 
Afhley,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  marched  to 
fuccour  his  majefty;  but  being  apprized  of  this 
defign,  Fairfax  attacked  Afhley’s  troops,  who  were 
greatly  fatigued,  completely  routed  them,  and 
made  prifoners  Afhley,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
many  other  officers  of  diftin&ion.  After  this, 
Charles  made  no  efforts  to  oppofe  his  enemies  by 
dint  of  arms ;  but  he  refolved  to  put  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  the  Scots,  hoping,  that 
the  implacable  enmity  they  entertained  againft  the 
Independents,  would  urge  them  to  exert  their 
beft  endeavours  for  defending  his  perfon  from 
danger. 

a  T  A .1 A  this  intent  the  king  de- 

‘  parted  from  Oxford  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  April  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Afhburnham  and  Dr.  Hudfon,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  guide  him  to  a  retreat  by  unfrequented 
w-ays.  On  the  king’s  difcovering  himfelf  to  the 
earl  of  Leven,  that  general  expreffed  great  aftonifh- 
ment,  but  treated  him  with  the  refpeCt  due  to  his 
exalted  llation.  The  parliament  had  no  fooner 
gained  information  of  the  king’s  efcape,  than 
they  publifhed  a  proclamation,  denouncing  the 
lentence  of  high  treafon  againft  any  perfons  who 
fhould  fhelter,  or  in  any  manner  protect  the  fove¬ 
reign.  They  determined,  that  Fairfax  fhould 
abandon  his  enterprize  againft  Oxford,  and  march 
to  Newark,  where  the  king  had  thrown  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  the  Scotifh  army  ;  but  this 
refolution  was  declined  in  confequence  of  a  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  Scotch  commiflioners,  that  the  king’s 
arrival  was  entirely  unexpected  by  the  general. 
Being  informed  that  Fairfax  had  received  orders 
to  direct  his  march  northwards,  the  Scots  retired 
with  the  king  to  Newcaftle,  where  his  majefty  was 
denied  the  liberty  of  holding  any  communication 
with  Montreuil ;  and  Afhburnham,  fearing  he 
Should  be  taken  into  cuftody,  fled  the  kingdom. 
The  Scotifh  preachers  expreffed  themfelves  in  the 
pulpit  in  language  grofsly  affronting  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  who  was  treated  with  coolnefs,  referve,  and 
fometimes  with  the  moft  mortifying  difrefpect,  by 
the  officers  of  the  Scotifh  army :  he  was  advifed 
to  furrender  all  his  garrifons  to  the  parliament, 
and  he  complied,  feemingly  with  great  compo- 


iure.  Difpatches  were  tranfmitted  to  Dublin 
commanding  Ormond  to  furrender  that  city,  and* 
the  other  forts  of  Ireland,  to  the  officers  appointed 
J  Parliair|ent;-  and  after  laying  down  his  arms  at 
the  command  of  the  king,  Montrofe  retired  to  the 
continent  Charles  now  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
houfes  of  parliament,  requefting,  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  controverfy  might  be  fubmitted  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  able  divines:  he  fignified  in  a  letter  to 
the  city  of  London,  an  earneft  defire  to  give  the 
parliament  every  fatisfadion  they  could  reafonably 
rfne;  and  in  fhort,  manifefted  every  poflible  proof 
o  an  earneft  wifh  to  effeeft  an  accommodation 
with  parliament.  The  Scots  ftili  rigidly  adhered 
to  their  covenant;  protefting  that  they  abhorred 
all  fecret  proceedings  that  might  tend  to  create  an 
ammofity  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Their 
general  affembly  wrote  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land  the  city  of  London,  and  the  ecclefiaftical 
alterably,  entreating  them  to  forward  the  work  of 
reformation,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  co¬ 
venant.  The  parliament  now  caufed  propoftils  to 
be  prefented  to  the  king,  wherein  they  arrogated 
to  themfelves  the  whole  powers  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government.  To  thefe  the  king  re- 
phed,  that  though  he  could  not  diveft  himfelf  of 
that  which  he  inherited  by  birth,  and  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  yet,  regardlefs  of  his  own  private 
in  ter  eft,  he  would  willingly  comply  with  any  mea- 
ures  that  might  tend  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare  of  his  fuhjefts.  It  being  ftipulated,  that  the 
Scotifh  army  fhould  be  withdrawn  immediately 
after  the  payment  of  their  arrears,  commiflioners 
were  nominated  to  infpect  the  accounts  of  the 
eputies;  who,  after  many  warm  debates,  con¬ 
tented  to  receive  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
in  acquittal  of  all  demands.  In  the  beginnino-  0f 
September,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall;  but 
upon  the  furrender  of  that  place  to  the  parliament 
e  recovered  his  liberty,  and  immediately  repairing 
to  the  king  at  Newcaftle,  earneftly  in  treated  him 
to  confent  to  the  propofitions  made  by  the  two 
houfes.  _  Defirous  of  putting  a  period  to  the  horrid 
deviations  of  civil  war,  Charles  propofed,  that 
the  hierarchy  fhould  be  limited  to  fome  particular 
chocefe,  and  that  prefbytery  fhould  be  eftablifhed 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  obferving,  that 
the  liberty  of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of 
confcience,  which  he  was  willing  to  grant  to  others, 
he  entertained  the  reafonable  hope"  would  not  be 
denied  to  himfelf. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fame  month  the  par¬ 
liament  nominated  a  committee,  to  hold  a  con- 
feiencewith  the  Scotifh  commiflioners,  as  to  the 
manner  of  difpofing  of  the  perfon  of  the  kin®-, 
.qual  pretenfions  were  fet  up  by  the  Scots  and  the 
Enghfh ;  but  the  controverfy  at  length  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Charles  repeatedly  foli- 
dted,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  treat  with  the 
parliament  in  perfon,  reminding  them  that  it  was 
their  lawful  fovereign  who  pleaded  for  this  privi¬ 
lege;  and  intimating,  that  had  he  denied  the 
meaneft  of  his  fubjefts,  the  right  he  then  demanded 
in  his  own  behalf,  he  fhould  have  j u ft ly  incurred 
the  reproach  of  being  unworthy  to  govern  a  free 
people.  A  vote  was  now  paffed  in  parliament, 
purporting,  that  his  majefty  fhould  refide  at 
Holmby,  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  be  treated 
with. the  lefpecl  and  deference  due  to  the  fovereiem 
dignity.  Parliament  then  appointed  a  committee 
to  receive  the  king  from  the  Scotifh  army,  who 
furrendered  his  majefty  on  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
and  the  fame  day  they  marched  on  their  return  to 
Scotland.  On  his  way  to  Holmby,  the  king  was 
attended  by  an  immenfe  concourie  of  people, 
whom  curiofity  had  brought  together  to  behold 
their  fovereign,  reduced  "to  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
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abjett  humiliation  ;  and  thefe  people  expreffed  great 
concern  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  fervently  prayed 
to  heaven  for  his  fafety. 

Animofities  now  arofe  between  the 
A.  D.  1647.  jnciependents  and  prefbyterians  de¬ 
finitive  of  the  union  they  had  fo  long  maintained. 
The  operations  of  the  independents  were  princi¬ 
pally  directed  by  Cromwell,  a  man  of  great  courage, 
boundlefs  ambition,  and  deeply  verfed  in  the  arts 
of  diffimulation.  Having  obtained  an  entire  in- 
terefi  over  general  Fairfax,  Cromwell  procured  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  army  for  Rainfborough,  Fleet- 
wood,  Lambert,  Harrifon,  and  a  vaft  number  of  his 
other  dependents  and  creatures.  Perceiving,  that 
a  majority  of  the  perfons  who  compofed  the  pai’lia- 
ment,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  increafing  power 
of  the  general  officers,  were  defirous  of  difbanding 
the  army,  Cromwell  affected  to  approve  the  plan, 
profeffed  himfelf  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  prefby- 
terianifm,  frequently  introduced  quotations  from 
feripture,  and  declared,  that  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  were  the  grand 
motives  that  influenced  his  conduCt.  But  at  the 
fame  time  emiffaries  were  employed  by  Cromwell 
*to  ftir  up  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  among  the  foldiery. 
The  thought  of  returning  to  their  former  employ¬ 
ments  was  exceedingly  difagreeable  to  the  officers, 
who,  from  long  ufe,  had  become  enamoured  of  a 
military  life :  however,  the  commons  voted  that 
the  army  fhould  be  difbanded,  each  foldier  to  re¬ 
ceive  fix  weeks  pay  on  his  difeharge :  but  the  vote 
for  fuch  a  fudden  diffolution,  caufed  great  mur- 
murings  among  the  troops.  Directions  were  given 
to  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  and  Skippon,  to 
acquaint  the  army,  that  the  parliament  intended  to 
pafs  votes  in  its  favour ;  whereupon  the  private 
foldiers  deputed  perfons  to  deliberate  on  their  con¬ 
cerns,  and  communicate  their  refolution  to  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  principal  officers.  By  thefe  tools,  whofe 
recommendation  confifted  in  their  reputed  fanclity, 
and  their  talents  in  preaching  and  praying,  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  partizans  effected  their  purpofes. 
However  the  parliament  continued  its  intentions  of 
difbanding  all  the  troops  except  thole  intended  for 
Ireland,  and  deliberated  on  what  fteps  fhould  be 
taken  in  the  affair.  A  petition  was  now  prefented  j 
to  the  general  by  the  foldiers,  ftating  the  injuftice 
of  this  defign,  and  praying  that  the  divifions  of  the 
army  might  be  affembled,  to  deliberate  on  the  mode 
of  redrefling  the  grievance  ;  and  hinting  that  dif¬ 
agreeable  confequences  to  parliament  might  enfue, 
if  their  petition  was  not  attended  to.  Whereupon  a 
council  of  war  was  Summoned,  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
folved  to  reprefent  to  parliament,  that  meafures 
mull  be  immediately  taken  to  appeafe  the  army,  or 
the  word  confequences  might  be  expected.  To 
avert  the  impending  danger,  the  parliament  refolved, 
if  poffible,  to  divide  the  collective  body  of  the 
troops ;  they  made  concefiions  to  the  army  ;  but 
thofe  who  had  the  direction  of  its  operations,  took 
effectual  care  that  it  fhould  not  be  difbanded  ;  and 
the  army  now  fomewhat  refembled  a  republic,  in 
which  the  vote  of  a  private  man  was  as  valid  as 
that  of  an  officer.  Indeed,  almoft  every  one 
thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  carry  his  own  fchemes 
into  execution.  Some  of  the  regiments  of  horfe 
having  formed  the  refolution  of  feizing  the  per- 
fon  of  the  king,  one  Joyce,  a  cornet,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  taylor,  was  fixed  on  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution.  On  the  third  of  June  at  break 
of  day,  the  cornet  arrived  at  Holmby,  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  fifty  horfe ;  and  he  and  three  foldiers 
going  up  flairs,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  king’s 
apartment.  The  door  being  opened,  Joyce,  and 
the  others  advanced  uncovered,  but  with  piftols 
in  their  hands,  and  told  the  king  he  mull  attend 
them  to  the  army.  Charles  enquiring  by  what 
authority,  Joyce  pointed  to  his  piftol,  and  faid, 


“  By  this and  defired  that  he  would  be  expe¬ 
ditious. 

Charles  now  direCted  one  of  his  attendants  to 
call  the  committee  of  the  two  houfes,  who  had 
taken  charge  of  his  perfon  ;  and  thefe  afking  Joyce, 
if  the  pailiament  had  commiffioned  him  to  act  as 
he  was  now  doing,  he  owned  they  had  not,  at  the 
fame  time  holding  up  his  piftol.  They  then  faid 
they  would  write,  to  demand  the  pleafure  of  par¬ 
liament  :  he  faid  they  might  do  fo,  but  the  king 
mud  go  with  him  inftantly ;  and  Charles  wTas 
obliged  to  fubmit,  as  his  guards  feemed  unwilling 
to  refill,  and  he  departed  with  Joyce,  though  under 
the  apprehenfion  of  being  afl'affinated  on  the  road. 
The  king  lodged  at  colonel  Montague’s,  near 
Cambridge ;  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Newmarket,  where  the  officers  of  the  army  fhewed 
him  much  refpecl.  The  regiments  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  general,  exhibiting  complaints  of  the 
parliament ;  and  then  fubferibed  a  writing  which 
they  called  “  the  engagement,”  by  which  they  had 
confented  to  be  difbanded,  on  the  redrefs  of  fuch 
of  their  grievances  as  fhould  be  deemed  worthy  of 
redrefs  by  a  council  to  be  compofed  of  the  generals, 
two  officers,  and  two  foldiers  of  each  regiment ; 
and  refolved  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  terms 
of  this  engagement.  The  army  had  now  advanced 
to  St.  Alban’s,  when  the  general  fent  a  meffage  to 
both  houfes,  requefting  that  the  demands  of  the 
troops  might  be  complied  with. 

The  city  of  London  was  now  empowered  by 
parliament  to  raife  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  ten 
thoufand  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
of  the  foldiers  as  fhould  quit  the  army,  and  engage 
in  the  expedition  to  Ireland.  The  army  prefented 
a  remonftrance  to  both  houfes,  demanding  the  dif- 
miffion  of  fuch  members  as  had  been  unduly  elected, 
or  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices ;  that  the 
public  accounts  fhould  be  fettled ;  that  juftice 
fhould  be  done  on  delinquents,  and  then  an  act 
of  general  amnefty  fhould  be  paffed  ;  they  likewife 
impeached  eleven  members  of  the  prefbyterian 
party,  requiring  that  they  fhould  be  removed  from 
the  houfe,  alledging  that  they  had  obftruCted  the 
ufual  courfe  of  juftice.  They  then  retreated  from 
the  metropolis  to  their  head  quarters  at  Reading, 
taking  the  king  with  them  ;  and  his  majefty  was 
now  treated  with  greater  kindnefs  than  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  at  Holmby  ;  his  friends  were  permitted 
to  vifit  him,  nor  was  he  denied  the  liberty  of  cor- 
refponding  with  his  queen  ;  his  children  being  no 
longer  denied  accefs  to  him,  they  paffed  fome  days 
at  Caverfham,  where  the  king  then  refided  ;  his 
chaplains  were  reftored,  and  he  was  allowed  the  ufe 
of  the  liturgy.  Before  they  had  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  parliament,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  other  leading  men  of  the  independent  party/ 
continued  to  amufe  the  king  with  vain  hopes  :  but 
they  afterwards  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  harfh- 
nefs  and  arrogance,  abridging  him  of  the  liberty 
of  holding  any  private  converfation  with  either 
his  friends  or  domeftics,  and  ordering  him  to  be 
ftriCtly  guarded,  and  the  molt  exact  oblei'vation  to 
be  made  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct. 
This  treatment  convinced  the  king,  that  he  had 
been  made  a  dupe  to  the  confummate  art  of  Crom¬ 
well  ;  and  he  was  alarmed  by  the  fufpicion,  that 
meafures  were  concerting  for  depriving  him  of  life. 
Thefe  fufpicions  were  confirmed  to  him  by  major 
Huntington,  whom  Cromwell  had  employed  in 
carrying  private  meffages  to  the  king  ;  for  he  in¬ 
formed  his  majefty,  that  if  meafures  were  not 
fpeedily  purfued  for  counteracting  the  machinations 
of  Oliver,  he  would  certainly  fucceed  in  the  plot  he 
had  projected  for  depriving  the  king  of  his  crown 
and  life.  Charles  was  now  confined  at  Hampton- 
court,  under  a  very  ftrong  guard :  but  having 
formed  a  plan  for  effecting  an  efcape  from  this 

place. 
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place,  he  retired  to  his  apartment  at  an  early  hour 
m  the  evening,  under  the  pretence  of  indifpofition ; 
and  an  hour  after  midnight,  his  majefty,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Afhburnham  and  Legge,  two  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  defcended  by  the 
back  Hairs,  and  proceeded  to  the  garden,  at  the 
gate  whereof  Sir  John  Berkeley  was  waiting  with 
hoifes.  I  he  king  and  his  attendants  directed  their 
couife  towards  Hampfhire,  and  riding  all  nffiht 
through  the  foreft,  they,  on  the  following  day, 
ai  1  ived  at  litchfield,  the  feat  of  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Southampton,  where  his  majefty  took 
up  his  refid ence,  being  firmly  perfuaded  that  he 
could  fafely  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  countefs. 
Before  his  arrival  at  the  above  place,  the  king  had 
gone  to  the  fea-coaft  in  fearch  of  a  veffel  which  he 
expected  to  be  waiting  to  receive  him  ;  but  beipg 
difappointed  of  the  ftiip,  his  companions  adviffid 
-lim  to  feek  refuge  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  notwith- 
ftantling  that  place  was  under  the  government  of 
Hammond,  a  known  creature  of  the  afpiring 
Cromwell.  Accordingly  Charles  difpatched  Affi- 
burnhara  and  Berkeley  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  under 
a  ft  riel:  injunction  not  to  reveal  to  Hammond  the 
p  ace  of  his  retreat,  till  he  fliould  have  given  a  fo- 
emn  piomife  that  he  would  not  betray  his  ma- 
jcit)  to  his  enemies  ;  but  Afhburnham  violated  the 
confidence  Charles  had  repofed  in  him,  and  brought 
Hammond  to  litchfield  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  king  was  under  the  necefiity  of  furrendering 
himfelf  to  the  governor,  and  of  accompanying  him 
to  Carifbrook-caftle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  The 
king  was  at  firft  inclined  to  fufpect  the  fidelity  of 
Afh  burn  ham  :  but  being  convinced  that  rafhnefs 
and  pieiumption  had  led  him  to  apprize  Hammond 
of  the  place  of  his  refidence,  he  fully  acquitted  him 
of  any  treafonable  defign,  and  reftored  him  to  fa¬ 
vour.  The  king’s  perfon  being  fecured,  and  the 
parliament  entirely  fubjeCted  to  the  will  of  Crom¬ 
well,  that  afpiring  adventurer  privately  fummoned 
a  meeting  of  fome  of  the  principal  officers  under 
government,  to  be  held  at  Windfor,  for  the  purpofe 
of  forming  a  refolution  as  to  the  mode  of  fettling 
the  nation,  and  what  meafures  fliould  be  purfued 
with  regard  to  the  king. 

When  Charles  retired  from  the  camp,  he  intended 
to  carry  on,  in  fome  place  of  fecurity,  two  oppofite 
tieaties,  into  which  he  had  entered,  the  one  with  his 
-Scotch  fubjects,  and  the  other  with  the  general 
officers  of  the  army.  In  purfuance  of  this  plan, 
letters  were  fent  by  Sir  John  Berkeley  to  Fairfax, 

Ci om well,  and  Ireton.  Hammond,  who  had 
Heated  his  prifoner  with  the  utmoft  courtefy  and 
humanity,  accompanied  the  king’s  difpatches  with 
others  qf  his  own,  to  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  in 
which  he  ufed  many  arguments  and  entreaties 
to  perluade  them  to  agree  fpeedily  with  the  kino-. 
Berkeley,  on  his  way  to  the  camp,  heard  that  the 
agitators  had  dropped  fomething  concerning  bring¬ 
ing  the  king  to  a  trial.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
general’s  quarters  and  had  delivered  his  compli¬ 
ments  and  letters,  he  had  the  mortification  to  be 
to  d  by  Fairfax,  with  a  ftern  look,  in  the  midft  of  a 
full  aflembly  of  officers,  that  the  army  was  the  par¬ 
liament’s,  and  therefore  they  muft  refer  the  kino-’s 
motion  for  peace  to  their  principals,  to  whom  they 
would  fend  the  letters.  Berkeley  looked  round  for 
comfort  on  his  old  friends,  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
who  not  only  treated  him  coldly,  but  appeared  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  letters  delivered  them  from  Ham¬ 
mond.  Berkeley,  filled  with  melancholy  appre- 
Lenlions,  letired  to  his  lodging;;  and  at  twelve  at 
rught  met,  in  an  unfufpeded  place,  Watfon  the 
fcout-mafter  general,  who  told  him,  that  the  army 
had  refo Ived  to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial ;  that  the 
officers  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
mutineers;  that  Cromwell  being  fully  informed 
that  this  was  the  refolution  of  the  majority,  had 


laid  afide  his  former  oppofition  ;  and  acknowledged 
that  his  eyes  had  been  fo  dazzled  with  the  glories 
of  the  woi  Id,  as  not  to  fee  clearly  the  great  'works 
the  Lord  was  doing  ;  and  declared  his  refolution  to 
humble  himfelf,  and  to  defire  the  prayers  of  the 
faints,  that  God  would  be  pleafec!  to  forgiVe  him 
his  felf-feeking ;  and  that  with  thefe  hypocritical 
arts,  and  the  afliftance  of  Hugh  Peters,  a  famous 
independent  minifler,  he  had  made  a  full  peace 
wuh  the  party  he  had  offended.  Berkeley  loft  no 
time  in  acquainting  the  king  of  his  danger,  and 
eai  neftly  intreated  him  to  lay  afide  all  fchemes,  but 
that  of  his  immediate  efcape  :  but  Charles  thinking 
the  danger  not  fo  great  as  he  reprefented  it,  re¬ 
newed  his  offers  to  the  two  houfes  for  a  perfonal 
treaty,  and  accompanied  them  with  propoials  fora 
peace.  Notwithftanding  the  king’s  former  denial, 
the  parliament  had,  before  his  removal  from  the 
army,  voted  to  addrefs  him  once  more  on  this  fub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  now  refolved  to  addrefs  the  king 
to  a  perfonal  treaty,  on  condition  of  his  giving  his 
aflent  to  four  preliminary  articles :  firft,  that  the 
parliament  fliould  have  the  militia  under  theft- 
power  during  twenty  yeais;  the  fecond,  that  the 
king  fliould  recal  all  his  proclamations  againft  his 
parliament ;  and  acknowledge  that  they  had  taken 
arms  for  their  juft  and  neceffary  defence :  the  third, 
that  he  fliould  annul  all  the  aris  and  patents  of 
peerage,  which  had  paffed  the  great  feal,  fince  its 
being  conveyed  from  London  by  chancellor  Lvttle- 
ton  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  he  fliould  give  the  houfes 
power  to  adjourn  when  they  thought  fit.  This  re- 
iolution  of  the  parliament  to  renew  their  offers  of 
agreement  with  the  king,  was  difagreeable  to  the 
majority  of.the  republicans ;  both  as  it  difappointed 
their  fchemes,  and  as  they  juftly  concluded,  that  if 
Charles  was  reftored  to  any  part  of  his  former 
power,  it  would  enable  him  to  recover  the  re¬ 
mainder,  whereby  he  would  be  enabled  to  gratify 
his  own  partyq  and  to  take  revenge  on  them.  The 
s  cotch  commiffioners,  for  different  reafons,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  four  preliminary  articles:  but 
both  houfes  adhering  to  the  refolution,  the  Scotch 
commiffioners  attended  the  committee  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  king,  and  were  fo  fuccefsful  in  their 
private  infinuationS  and  promifes,  that  the  unhappy 
Charles  returned  a  refufal  to  the  offers  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  thus  rejected  his  laft  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  fafety  and  fecurity.  The  king  had 
been  tojd  by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  that  his  fending  an 
ablolute  negative,  would  occafion  his  being  fo 
itnctly  confined,  as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  him 
to  e  cape.  To  this  Charles  affented  ;  yet  depended 
on  the  fuccefs  of  delivering  his  anfwer  fealed  up  to 
the  .parliament’s  commiffioners.  But  they,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  refufed  to  take  it  fealed,  and  on  their 
opening  it,  and  perufing  the  contents,  abruptly  de¬ 
parted.  Hammond,  who,  till  now,  had  indulged 
the  king  in  riding  about  the  ifland  at  his  pleafure, 
and  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  expoftulations  to 
the  parliament,  as  to  procure  him  the  attendance  of 
Ins  own  fervants,  with  the  company  of  his  friends, 
now  perceiving  that  he  had  clofed  with  the  Scots 
in  oppofition  to  the  intei  efts  of  England,  doubled’ 
the  guards  round  the  caftle,  barred  the  gates,  and 
lending  the  king’s  attendants  out  of  the  ifland, 
prevented  every  poffible  means  of  efcape. 

Both  houfes  on  receiving  the  king’s 
denial  were  put  into  a  flame ;  and  tlie  A‘  ^48* 
republicans  now  advanced  thofe  opinions  which  had 
lutherto  only  tranfpired  in  their  private  councils.' 
Sir  Ihomas  Wroth  propofed,  that  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  fliould  be  drawn  up  againft  him  ;  that 
he  fliould  be  let  afide,  and  the  kingdom  fettled 
without  him.  Commiffary  Ireton  afferted,  that  the 
king,  by  rejecting  the  four  bills,  had  denied  fafety 
and  protection  to  his  people.  Subjection  to  a 
fovcieign,  he  oblerved,  was  but  a  return  for  pro¬ 
tection  ; 
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tecftion;  and  that  being  denied  by  the  king,  fub- 
jection  ought  to  be  with-held.  Cromwell,  who 
fpoke  laft  in  the  debate,  after  declaiming  fome 
time  on  the  valour,  good  affections  and  godlinefs 
of  the  army,  faid,  it  was  now  expected,  that  the 
parliament  fhould  govern  and  defend  the  kingdom 
by  their  own  power,  and  not  teach  the  people  to 
expect  fafety  and  protection  from  a  man  whofe 
heart  God  had  hardened  ;  obferving,  that  thofe  who 
had  defended  them  from  fo  many  dangers,  at  the 
expence  of  their  blood,  would  defend  them  in  this 
with  fidelity  and  courage,  againft  all  oppofition. 
On  calling  the  queftion,  That  the  lords  and  com¬ 
mons  declare,  that  they  will  make  no  farther  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  king,  the  vote  paffed  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  by  an  hundred  and  forty-one  voices  againft 
ninety-two:  and  the  parliament  to  refrefh  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  public,  with  refpect  to  the  provocations 
and  reafons  which  had  excited  them  to  make  ufe  of 
thefe  feverities,  publiffiecl  a  long  declaration,  in 
which  were  enumerated  all  the  errors  of  the  king’s 
adminiftration. 

At  this  time  there  were  three  political  parties  in 
Scotland.  One  party  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  royalifts;  and  thefe  contended  for  a 
full  re-eftabliffiment  of  the  king’s  authority,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
different  religious  feCts  ;  though  he  was  abfent, 
Montrofe  was  confiderecl  as  the  head  of  this  party. 
The  rigid  prefbyterians  were  refolved  to  introduce 
an  exaCt  uniformity  in  religious  worffiip,  and  were 
averfe  to  affording  the  king  any  kind  of  affiftance 
till  he  fhould  fubferibe  the  covenant ;  and  Argyle 
ivas  the  chief  of  this  faction.  The  third  party, 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  brothers  Hamilton 
and  Laneric,  was  compofed  of  the  moderate  pref¬ 
byterians,  and  their  view  was  to  reconcile  the  con¬ 
tending  interefts  of  religion  and  the  crown  ;  and, 
with  the  followers  of  prefbyterianifm  in  England, 
to  obtain  an  afcendancy  over  the  independent 
army,  and  re-eftabliffi  both  the  king  and  parliament 
in  their  conftitutional  authority,  privileges  and  free¬ 
dom.  Upon  an  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  that  bu- 
finefs  declared,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  levy¬ 
ing  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  for  the  public 
defence.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed 
general,  but  he  was  not  able  to  raife  fourteen  thou¬ 
fand  recruits;  and  thefe,  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
military  difeipline,  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
march  for  England  till  the  beginning  of  July. 
While  thefe  preparations  wrere  making  in  Scotland, 
Langhorne,  Poyer,  and  Powell,  officers  who  had 
ferved  in  the  parliamentary  army,  revolted  to  the 
royalifts,  fecured  the  caftle  of  Pembroke,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Wales  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  king.  In  the 
mean  time  young  Hales,  and  the  earl  of  Norwich, 
excited  commotions  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lifle,  Sir  Bernard  Gaf- 
coyne,  in  conjunction  with  colonel  Farr,  who  had 
been  in  the  fervice  of  parliament,  collected  an  army 
of  three  thoufand  men,  and  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Colchefter;  where  they  intended  to  remain  till 
they  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  the 
Scotiffi  army:  but  Fairfax  inverted  the  town,  and 
deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all  relief.  And  a  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was 
ordered  to  oppofe  the  feventeen  fliips  that  had  re¬ 
volted  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  army  being 
removed  from  the  metropolis,  the  fpirit  and  inde¬ 
pendency  of  parliament  gradually  revived  ;  and,  in  a 
fliort  time,  they  lent  commiffioners  to  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  to  propofe  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the 
king.  The.  appearance  of  his  majefty  greatly 
aflefted  the  commiflioners;  fo  melancholy  an  altera¬ 
tion  had  been  wrought  in  his  figure,  having  been 
long  excluded  from  focial  intercourfe,  he  had  en- 
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tirely  neglected  his  perfon  ;  time,  affifted  by  a  con¬ 
stant  fucceffion  of  misfortunes,  had  changed  his 
hair  gray,  and  in  a  difhevelled  ftate,  it  fhaded  his 
face,  which  was  ftrongly  expreffive  of  adverfity  and 
defpair.  But,  notwithftanding  this  unfavourable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  king,  his  mental 
powers  retained  their  former  vigour.  His  dif- 
paffionate  and  nervous  arguments  gave  the  earl  of 
Salifbury  occafion  to  obferve,  that  “  the  king’s 
faculties  had  greatly  improved.”  Upon  which  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  replied,  “  No,  he  was  always  thus ; 
but  you  are  now  convinced  of  the  ftrength  of  his 
majefty’s  mind.”  Hereupon  SirjHenry  Vane  ob- 
ferved,  that  fince  the  king  poffefled  fuch  ftrong  fa¬ 
culties,  it  became  neceffary  to  be  more  cautious"  and 
rigid  in  the  terms  of  accommodation.  Charles, 
now,  without  any  appearance  of  reluftance,  con- 
fented  that  his  proclamations  againft  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  be  refeinded;  and  he  agreed  to  re- 
linquiffi  in  favour  of  the  two  houfes  the  power  of 
regulating  the  militia  during  the  fpace  of  twenty 
years,  or  for  a  longer  term,  if  that  conceffion  fhould 
be  judged  neceffary  for  the  welfare  of  the  public. 
But  he  declared,  that  he  could  not,  confidently 
with  the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  confent  to  the 
abolition  of  the  epifcopacy  ;  and  with  refpetft  to  the 
faleof  the  church  lands,  his  majefty  faid,  heconceived 
that  he  could  not  give  his  fanction  to  that  meafure 
without  committing  facrilege,  and  violating  his  co¬ 
ronation  oath,  by  which  he  was  folemly  bound  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  ; 
but  to  manifeft  the  fincerity  of  his  defires  for  ter¬ 
minating  thofe  diflatisfaefions  which  had  fo  fatally 
difturbed  the  peace  of  his  reign,  he  was  willing  that 
the  epifcopacy  fhould  be  reduced  to  its  original 
eftablifhment;  that  archbifhops,  deans  and  chapters 
fhould  be  abolifhed;-  that  the  prefbyterian  mode  of 
worffiip  fhould  be  authorized  for  the  fpace  of  three 
years;  in  the  courfe  of  which  time  the  king  and 
parliament,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  affembly,  and  other  divines,  nominated 
by  his  majefty,  fhould  adopt  fome  falutary  plan  of 
church  government.  In  ffiort,  Charles  made  fuch 
conceflions,  as,  had  they  been  accepted,  would  have 
proved  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution.  Though  the 
king  thus  farfubmitted  to  the  terms  of  parliament, 
both  houfes,  after  deliberating  on  his  propofitions, 
rejected  them  as  infufficient  and  unsatisfactory,  with 
refpeft  to  the  epifcopacy  and  the  fale  of  church  lands* 
Hamilton  having  made  an  incurfion  into  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  but  irregular  body 
of  forces,  a  junction  was  intended  to  be  formed  with 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Langdale;  but  the 
duke  was  fearful  of  attempting  to  effect  this,  becaufe 
the  Engliffi  royalifts  declined  a  fubfeription  to  the 
covenant,  and  the  Scotifh  prefbyterians  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  incorporate  with  them  on  any 
other  conditions.  The  two  armies,  amounting  to¬ 
gether  to  about  twenty  thoufand  men,  began  theft- 
march  at  the  fame  time,  but  they  kept  regularly  a 
little  fpace  apart.  Cromwell’s  army  was  not  half 
fo  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy;  but  notwith¬ 
ftanding  this  difad  vantage,  he  boldly  advanced  to 
give  them  battle.  He  attacked  Langdale  by  fur- 
prize,  near  Prefton  in  Lancaffiire,  and  put  him  to 
the  rout  with  great  daughter,  though  the  royalifts 
fought  with  Angular  bravery.  He  then  attacked 
Hamilton,  and  having  defeated  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  chafed  them  to  Utoxeter,  he 
directed  his  march  to  Scotland,  and  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  Argyle,  he  fubdued  Laneric  and  Munro, 
and  then  returned  to.England.  At  the  fame  time, 
after  maintaining  a  vigorous  defence,  the  garrifon 
of  Colchefter  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  capitu¬ 
lating-,  and  Fairfax,  yielding  to  the  perfuafions  of 
Ireton,  refolved  to  facrifice  the  lives  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lifle,  whom  he  had  made 
prifoners,  to  the  refentment  of  the  army.  The  pri- 
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loners  unanimouflycenfured  the  determination  with 
refpe<ft  to  Lucas  and  Lifle  ;  and  Lord  Capel,  regard  - 
lefs  of  his  perfonal  fafety,  feverely  reproached 
Ireton,  at  the  fame  time  challenging  him  to  inflict 
a  fimilar  punifhment  upon  all  the  prifoners.  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  was  firft'fhot ;  and  he  gave  the  word 
“  fire,”  with  as  firm  a  refolution,  as  if  he  had  been 
pronouncing  the  word  of  command  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Having  embraced  the  body  of  his  deceafed 
friend.  Sir  George  Lifle  defired  the  foldiers  appointed 
to  fire  at  him  to  approach  nearer  ;  upon  which  one 
of  the  men  faid,  “  Doubt  not,  Sir,  but  our  balls  will 
ftrike  you  to  which  Sir  George,  with  a  fmile  upon 
his  countenance,  replied,  “  I  have  been  nearer  you, 
my  friends,  when  you  have  milled  me.”  Immediately 
after  pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  received  their 
Ihot  and  fell  breathlefs  upon  the  earth.  A  rernon- 
ftrance  was  now  drawn  up  by  a  general  council  of 
officers,  and  prefented  to  the  parliament,  wherein 
they  condemned  the  treaty  with  the  king,  infilled 
on  the  neceflity  of  fubjedting  him  to  exemplary 
punifhment,  on  account  of  the  great  effufion  of 
blood  during  the  war  •,  demanding  a  diflolution  of 
the  parliament ;  reprefenting,  that  though  they  were 
fervants,  they  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  thefe  im¬ 
portant  concerns,  and  to  remonftrate  to  their  em¬ 
ployers,  who  were  no  more  than  fervants  to  the 
public.  The  military  commanders  led  their  forces 
to  Windfor,  whence  they  difpatched  colonel  Ewer 
with  orders  to  feize  the  king,  and  conduct  him  to 
Hurft-caftle.  The  commons  voted  that  the  king’s 
removal  had  been  effected  without  their  confent, 
and  then  came  to  a  refolution,  that  the  conceffions 
made  by  his  majelty  were  fuflicient  to  ferve  as  the 
ground  of  an  accommodation.  On  the  following 
day,  colonel  Pride  furrounded  the  houfe  with  two 
regiments,  and  with  the  affiltance  of  lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  arrelted  forty-one  of  the  members,  as  they 
were  palling  through  the  avenues,  and  put  them  into 
confinement  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  molt 
defperate  of  the  Independent  party,  amounting  to 
near  fixty,  were  alone  permitted  to  enter  the  houfe, 
about  an  hundred  and  lixty  members  being  excluded. 
This  remnant  of  the  commons  palled  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Cromwell,  for  the  great  public  fervices 
he  had  performed.  A  committee  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  a  charge  againft  the  king  •,  and 
colonel  Harrifon  received  orders  from  the  houfe, 
to  conduct  Charles  to  London  under  a  ftrong 
guard.  At  Windfor,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  fome  time  a  prifoner  there,  was  admitted 
into  the  prefence  of  his  majelty;  and  falling  upon 
his  knees,  he  pathetically  exclaimed,  “  My  dear 
matter  !”  and  then  grief  choaked  his  voice.  Here¬ 
upon  the  king  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  while 
tears  gulhed  from  his  eyes,  faid,  “  I  have,  indeed, 
been  a  dear  mailer  to  you.”  His  majelty  was  then 
abruptly  hurried  away  ;  and  the  duke,  dilfolved  in 
tears,  predicted,  that  he  Ihould  never  more  behold 
his  fovereign.  Soon  after  the  king’s  arrival  at 
Windfor,  an  order  was  iffued  from  the  council  of 
war,  that  he  Ihould  no  longer  be  confidered  in  the 
character  of  a  fovereign  ;  and  in  confequence  hereof, 
he  was  divelted  of  the  externals  of  royalty,  and 
treated  without  the  lealt  ceremony  or  refpect. 

A  D  During  the  whole  courfe  of  the 

4  9*  civii  waP}  the  ior(js  had  poffeffed 
very  little  authority  or  influence  ;  lince  the  king’s 
imprifonment,  the  upper  houfe  had  been  wholly  in- 
fignificant,  and  molt  of  the  members,  affiamed  of 
the  public  proceedings,  declined  giving  their  at¬ 
tendance.  It  however  happened  that  day,  to  be 
more  full  than  ufual,  and  they  were  aflembled  to 
the  number  of  fixteen,  when  the  ordinance  was  pre¬ 
fented.  They,  without  the  lealt  hefitation,  unani- 
moufly  rejected  the  vote  of  the  commons,  and  imme¬ 
diately  adjourned  themfelves  for  ten  days  ;  hoping, 
by  this  means,  to  reftrain  the  furious  proceedings 
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cvf  the  commons.  So  fmall  an  obltacle  was  very  in- 
fuflicient  to  divert  the  Independents  from  fherr 
purpofe.  They  voted  to  proceed  in  trying  the  kino-, 
and  eltablilhing  all  other  meafures,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords:  and  accordingly  palled 
the  following  votes,  which  fufliciently  indicate  the 
purpofes  they  were  calculated  to  ferve. 

“  Refolved,  that  the  commons  of  England  in 
paihament  aflembled,  are,  under  God,  the  original 
of  all  juft  power. 

“  That  the  commons  of  England,  in  parliament 
aflembled,  being  chofen  by,  and  reprefenting  the 
people,  have  the  fupreme  power  in  this  nation! 

“  That  whatever  is  enabled  or  declared,  for  them 
by  the  commons,  in  parliament  aflembled,  has  the 
force  of  a  law  ;  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation,  are 
included  thereby,  although  the  confent  or  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  houfe  of  peers  be  not  had  thereunto.” 

They  alfo  voted,  “  That  all  members,  and 
others,  appointed  to  act  in  any  ordinance  with  the 
peers,  were  empowered  and  enjoined  to  fit,  act,  and 

execute, not  withftandingthepeersjoinednottherein.” 

The  ordinance  for  the  king’s  trial  was  now 
changed  into  an  adt  of  the  commons,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrofled.  Two  days  after,  proclamation 
was  made  in  Weffminfter-hall,  Cheapfide,  and  the 
Old  Exchange,  for  witnefles  to  come  in  againft  him. 
At  the  fame  time  commiffioners  were  appointed  for 
trying  him. 

This  court  confided  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  perfons,  as  named  by  the  commons,  but  there 
never  met  above  feventy  ;  fo  difficult  was  it  found, 
notwithftanding  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice,  and  the 
allurements  of  intereft,  to  engage  perfons  of  any 
name  or  character,  in  a  meafure  fo  criminal  and  re¬ 
pugnant  to  all  forms  of  law  and  juftice.  Cromwell, 
lie  ton,  Harrifon,  and  a  few  more  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  mod  of  them  of  very  mean 
birth,  were  members,  together  with  fome  of  the 
lower  houfe,  and  fome  citizens  of  London. 

1  he  twelve  judges  were  among  the  parties  in- 
rolled  to  form  the  court ;  but  upon  their  declaring 
the  king  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  England,  be  tried  for  treafon,  as  all  pro- 
fecutions  for  offences  of  that  nature  mud  be  con¬ 
cluded  under  the  fandion  of  the  royal  authority, 
their  names  were  expunged.  The  court  aflembled 
in  W eftminfter-hall,  Bradfhaw,  a  lawyer,  being 
eleded  piefident;  Coke  ading  in  the  capacity  of 
folicitor-general,  and  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Afke, 
attending  as  affiftants  in  the  profecution.  When, 
among  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  com¬ 
pote  the  court,  the  crier  pronounced  that  of  lord 
Fairfax,  a  female  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim  from 
the  gallery,  «  he  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here.” 
And  upon  thefe  words  of  the  impeachment  being 
lead,  “  In  the  name  of  all  the  good  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  the  fame  voice  faid,  “  No,  nor  the  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  them ;  where  are  all  the  people,  or 
their  reprefentatives  ?  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  villain 
and  a  traitor.”  One  of  the  officers  ordered  a  file  of 
mufqueteers  to  fire  towards  that  part  from  whence 
the  voice  proceeded  ;  but  it  wasprefentlydifcovered, 
that  the  fpeaker  was  the  wife  of  Fairfax  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  that  the  lady  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  retire. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  the  king  was 
brought  before  this  high-court  of  juftice,  having 
been  guarded  from  St.  James’s  thither  by  colonel 
Hacket,  with  thirty  officers  armed.  The  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  king,  though  long  ufed  to  be  a  pri¬ 
foner,  was  before  this  court,  very  majeftic.  He 
looked  undauntedly  on  the  array  of  troops  that 
attended  him,  and  the  pageantry  of  the  court;  and 
without  moving  his  hat,  or  fhewing  the  finalleft 
mark  of  reverence,  he  feated  himfelf  in  a  chair 
of  crimfon  velvet,  prepared  for  him  within  the  bar. 
The  folicitor-general,  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
mons. 
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mons,  opened  the  profecution  ;  reprefenting  that 
Charles  Stuart,  admitted  king  of  England,  and  in¬ 
truded  with  limited  powers  of  fovereignty,  from 
the  wicked  defign  of  introducing  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  form  of  government,  had  traiteroufly 
and  malicioufly  levied  war  upon  the  parliament  and 
the  people  ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  accufcd  as  a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  impeachment  being  con¬ 
cluded,  the  prefident  of  the  court  informed  the 
king,  that  it  was  expected  that  he  would  then 
declare  what  he  had  to  offer  in  juftification  of  his 
proceedings.  Charles  difavowed  the  authority  of 
the  court,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fubmit  to 
their  ufurped  jurifdiclion  :  and  his  whole  deport¬ 
ment  and  behaviour  on  this  folemn  occafion,  were 
expreffive  of  calmnefs  of  temper,  ftrong  prefence 
of  mind,  fortitude,  and  dignity.  The  prefident 
afferted  that  the  dignity  of  the  court  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  prifoner,  as  it  derived  its  authority 
from  that  community  of  which  even  kings  were  no 
more  than  the  fervants  ;  and  therefore  he  infilled, 
that  the  prifoner  was  not  juftifiable  in  refufing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  his  judges.  Charles 
obje&ed,  that  both  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords, 
were  neceffary  to  conflitute  a  parliament :  that  he 
had  a  trull  committed  to  him  by  God,  by  old  and 
lawful  defcent ;  and  that  there  was  no  jurildiftion 
on  earth  could  try  a  king ;  the  authority  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  kings  being  clearly  and  flridtly  com¬ 
manded  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament :  this,  if 
denied,  he  was  ready  inflantly  to  prove;  “  where 
the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power,  and  who  may 
fay  unto  him,  What  doft  thou?”  He  owned,  that 
a  l'acred  truft  had  been  committed  to  him  by  God, 
the  liberty  of  his  people,  which  he  would  not  be¬ 
tray,  by  acknowledging  a  power  founded  on  vio¬ 
lence  and  ufurpation.  He  had  taken  arms,  and 
frequently  expoled  his  life  in  defence  of  public 
liberty,  of  the  conflitution,  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  now  willing  to  feal  with 
his  blood,  thofe  precious  rights  for  which  he  had  fo 
Jong,  in  vain,  contended.  To  this  the  prefident 
anfwered,  How  great  a  friend,  Sir,  you  have  been 
to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  world  judge  :  your  actions  have  fuffi- 
ciently  declared  it,  and  your  meaning  has  been 
written  in  bloody  characters  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  Charles  returned,  that  the  laws  of  England 
determine,  that  “  The  king  can  do  no  wrong;” 
he  was  however  able,  he  added,  to  juftify  his  con¬ 
duct  by  the  molt  fatisfa&ory  reafons :  but  he  muft 
forego  his  reafons,  left,  he  fhould  ratify  an  au¬ 
thority,  no  better  founded  than  that  of  pirates  and 
robbers.  Having  been  thrice  called  before  the 
court,  Charles  perfifted  in  denying  their  right  of 
jurifditftion ;  but  on  his  fourth  appearance,  finding 
it  tmpoffible  to  fhake  his  conilancy,  the  court,  hav¬ 
ing  contlrued  his  lilence  into  confefiion,  the  prefi¬ 
dent  pronounced  the  following  fentence  : 

“  That  he  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England, 
having  been  convicted  and  attainted  as  a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  fhould  be  put 
to  death,  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body.” 
This  fentence  was  figned  by  the  whole  court,  ex¬ 
cept  nine  members. 

Upon  his  return  to  Whitehall,  the  king  defired 
that  his  children  might  be  permitted  to  vifit  him, 
and  that  he  might  be  attended  in  his  private  de¬ 
votions  by  Dr.  Juxon,  the  late  bifliop  of  London; 
and  in  thefe  requefts  he  was  indulged. 

The  circumfiance  of  fubjedling  a  king  to  trial, 
before  a  court  of  judicature  conllituted  of  his  own 
fubjcfls,  infpired  the  feveral  European  princes 
with  aftonifhment  and  horror.  The  French  and 
Butch  miniflers  interefled  themfelves  in  the  king’s 
behalf ;  the  Scots  remonftrated  on  the  indignity 
and  injuftice  offered  to  his  majefly,  and  the  queen 


|  repeatedly  wrote  to  the  parliament,  in  themoft  pa¬ 
thetic  ftyle,  in  favour  of  her  royal  confort.  But 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earls  of  Hertford, 
Southampton,  and  Lindfay,  voluntarily  offered  to 
yield  their  lives  as  a  facrifice  to  his  prefervation. 
Only  three  day3  were  allowed  this  royal  fufferer 
between  his  fentence  and  execution,  during  which 
the  following  authentic  warrant  was  figned  for  the 
latter  by  parliamentary  Independents,  &c. 

“  At  the  high  court  of  Juftice  for  the  tryinge  and 
judginge  of  Charles  Steuart,  king  of  England, 
on  January  29,  Anno  Dom.  1648-9. 

“  Whereas  Charles  Steuart,  king  of  England,  is, 
and  flandeth  convidted,  attaynted,  and  condemned 
ot  high  treafon,  and  other  high  crimes:  and  fen¬ 
tence,  upon  Saturday  laft,  was  pronounced  againft 
him  by  this  court,  to  be  put  to  death,  by  the  fever- 
inge  of  his  head  from  his  body  ;  of  which  fentence 
execution  yet  remaineth  to  be  done  :  Thefe  ar« 
therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  fee  the  faid 
fentence  executed,  in  the  open  ftreets,  before 
Whitehall,  upon  the  morrow,  being  the  thirtieth 
day  of  this  inllante  month  of  January,  between  the 
hours  of  tenn  in  the  morninge,  and  five  in  the 
afternoone  of  the  fame  day,  with  full  effect :  and  for 
fo  doing  this  fhall  be  your  fufficient  warrant.  And 
thefe  are  to  require  all  officers,  and  foldiers,  and 
other  the  good  people  of  this  nation  of  England, 
to  be  affiftynge  unto  you  in  this  fervice.  Given 
under  our  hands  and  feals. 

“  Directed  to  colonel  Francis  Hacket,  &c.” 

The  following  are  the  names  of  thofe  wh£>  figned 
and  fealed  the  above-mentioned  warrant : 


John  Bradfhaw,  prefident. 
John  Lille. 

William  Say. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Henry  Ireton. 

Sir  Hardnefs  Waller,  Kt. 
Sir  John  Bourchier,  Kt. 
William  Heveningham. 
Ifaac  Pennington. 

Henry  Martin. 

William  Purefoy. 

John  Barkftead. 

Matthew  Thomlinfon. 
John  Blackifton. 

Gilbert  Millington. 

Sir  Wm.  Conftable,  Bart. 
Edmund  Ludlow. 

John  Hutchinfon. 

Sir  Michael  Livefey,  Bart 
Robert  Tichbourne. 
Owen  Roe. 

Robert  Lilbourn. 

Adrian  Scroope. 

Richard  Dean. 

John  Okey. 

John  Hewfon. 

William  Goffe. 

Cornelius  Holland. 

John  Carew. 

John  Jones. 

Miles  Corbet. 

Francis  Allen. 

Peregrine  PeJham. 

Daniel  Blagrave. 


Valentine  Wauton. 
Thomas  Harrifon. 
Edward  Whalley. 

Thomas  Pride. 

Ifaac  Ewers. 

Tho.  lord  Grey  of  Groby. 
Sir  John  Danvers. 

Sir  Thomas  Maltrever. 
John  Moore. 

John  Alvred. 

Henry  Smith. 

Humphrey  Edwards. 
Gregory  Clement. 
Thomas  Wogan. 

Sir  Gregory  Norton- 
Edmund  Harvey. 

John  Venn. 

Thomas  Scot. 

.Thomas  Andrews. 

George  Fleetwood. 
Symon  Mayne. 

James  Temple. 

William  Cawley. 
Anthony  Stapeley. 

John  Downs. 

Thomas  Horton. 

Thomas  Hammond. 
Nicholas  Love. 

Vincent  Potter. 

Auguftine  Garland. 

John  Dixwell. 

Peter  Temple. 

Thomas  Waite. 


This  fhort  and  awful  interval  between  his  fen¬ 
tence  and  execution,  the  now  depreffed,  humbled 
monarch  paffed  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion ; 
and  from  the  time  when  his  intended  fate  was 
made  known  to  him,  to  his  laft  moment,  he  pre- 
ferved  a  £erfe<T  tranquillity  and  compofure  ;  nor 
can  his  bittereft  enemies  deny,  that  he  demeaned 
his  character,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man.  Even 
under  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  death,  his  foul, 

without 
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without  effort  or  affectation,  maintained  a  calm  he- 
loical  frame,  and  feemed  to  look  down  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  triumph  of  his  conquerors.  All  his  fa¬ 
mily  that  remained  in  England  were  allowed  accefs 
to  him.  Thefe  only  confided  of  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  little 
more  than  an  infant.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  not- 
withftanding  her  tender  years,  deeply  felt  the 
calamities  of  her  family.  The  king,  after  giving 
her  his  advice  and  confolation,  charged  her  to  tell 
the  queen,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life  he  had  never  once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in 
his  fidelity  towards  her.  Then  taking  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucefter  on  his  knee,  he  faid,  “  Now 
they  will  cut  off  thy  father’s  head.”  At  this  the 
child  looked  very  ftedfaftly  on  him  ;  and  he  added, 
“  Mark,  child,  what  I  fay,  they  will  cut  off  my 
head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king;  but  thou 
muft  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles 
or  James  are  alive.  They  will  cut  off  thy  brothers 
heads  when  they  can  catch  them  ;  and  thy  head 
they  will  cut  off  at  laft :  and  therefore  I  charge 
thee,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them  1”  The 
duke  fighing,  replied,  “  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces 
firft.”  This  anf'wer,  from  one  of  fuch  tender 
years,  is  faid  to  have  filled  the  king’s  eyes  with 
tears  of  joy  and  admiration.  Fairfax,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  ufed  all  the  intereft  which  he  yet  re¬ 
tained,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fatal 
fentence ;  and  even  employed  perfuafion  with  his 
own  regiment,  though  none  elfe  fhould  follow 
him,  to  refcue  the  king.  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
being  informed  of  this  intention,  endeavoured  to 
convince  him,  that  God  had  rejected  the  king; 
and  exhorted  him  to  feek  by  prayer  fome  direction 
from  heaven  on  this  important  occafion.  Harrifon 
was  appointed  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  unfufpedt- 
ing  general,  who  was  ignorant  that  the  death 
warrant  had  been  figned  :  this  man  prolonged  his 
ipiritual  exercifes,  till  intelligence  arrived,  that  the 
finifhing  period  was  put  to  the  awful  tragedy ;  then 
riling  from  his  knees,  he  told  Fairfax,  that  this 
event  was  certainly  a  miraculous  and  providential 
anfwer,  fent  by  heaven  to  their  devout  fupplications. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  day  appointed 
in  confequence  of  the  above  warrant  for  his  exe¬ 
cution,  the  king  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  and 
calling  Herbert,  ordered  him  to  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  drefiing  him,  for  what  he  thought 
a  joyful  folemnity.  He  then  received  the  facEa- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  bifliop  Juxon,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  devotions  till  noon,  at  which  time  he 
drank  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  ate  a  bit  of  bread 
when,  having  walked  from  St.  James’s,  where  he 
lay  (therefore  could  not  have  had  his  reft  difturbed 
by  the  noife  of  the  workmen  employed  in  erecling 
his  fcaffold,  as  fome  affert)  acrofs  the  Park,  he 
was  cairied  from  thence  in  a  coach  to  the  ftreet 
before  the  Banqueting-houfe,  Whitehall,  the  place 
deftined  for  exhibiting  this  his  laft  tragic  fcene. 

On  his  coming  upon  the  fcaffold,  he  found  it  fur- 
rounded  with  foldiers,  fo  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  be  heard.  He  eyed  the  apparatus  of  death  with 
great  compofure,  and  alked  if  there  was  not  a 
higher  block ;  then  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
colonels  Thomlinfon,  Hacket,  and  fome  other 
perfons  who  were  on  the  fcaffold,  he  attempted  to 
juftify  his  innocence  with  refpect  to  the  civil  war, 
and  averred,  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  his 
military  operations,  than  to  preferve  entire  that 
authority  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  by 
his  anceftors.  He  infilled  on  his  perfect  innocence 
towards  his  people,  but  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the,  eye  of  his  Maker;  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  unjuft  fentence  now  infli&ed  on 
him,  was  an  equitable  return  for  that  which  he 
had  fuffered  to  be  inflicted  on  Strafford.  He  ex- 
prefftd  his  forgivenefs  of  his  enemies;  and  ex¬ 


horted  the  people  to  return  to  the  paths  of  obe¬ 
dience,  by  fubmitting  to  the  government  of  their 
lawful  fovereign,  his  fon  and  fucceffor.  He  threw 
not  the  leaft  blame  upon  the  parliament ;  but  was 
more  inclined  to  think,  that  ill  inftruments  had 
mterpofecl,  and  excited  in  them  fears  and  jealoufies 
(we  muft  confers  too  juftly  founded)  with  regard 
to  his  intentions.  When  lie  was  preparing  for  the 
block,  bifhop  Juxon  faid  to  him,  «  There  is 
^  ^ut  ??e  ftage  more,  which,  though  turbulent 
and  troublefome,  is  yet  very  fhort.  Conflder  it 
will  foon  carry  you  a  great  way  ;  it  will  carry  you 
ftom  earth  tp  heaven  ;  and  there  you  fhall  find '  to 
your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  haften  a 
crown  of  glory.”  «  Yes,”  replied  Ihe  kin"  o  l 
go  fiom  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown 
where  no  difturbance  can  have  place.”  Then  de* 
livening  his  George  to  the  prelate,  he  faid  “  Re~. 
member  ;”  and  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
fetched  out  his  hands  as  a  flgnal,  when  at  one 
bl°w.  hls  was  fevered  from  his  body  A 

man  in  a  vizor  performed  the  oflice  of  executioner 
nother,  m  like  difguife,  held  up  the  head,  and 
ciied  a  oud  “  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.” 

ns  fell,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  twenty-three 
years,  ten  months,  and  three  days,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649:  a  prin<?e  whofe 
principles,  conduct,  and  dpath,  by  working  powe  ! 
fully  on  oppofite  affections-,  according  °to  the  r 
different  intereft  and  views,  have  given  rife  to  a 
bitter  and  irreconcilable  .conteft.  He  was  repre- 
fented  by  a  confidence  party  as  a  martyr  to' die 
church,  a  pairon  to  the  clergy,  and  the  fupport  of 
nobility  ;  and  thefe  have  adorned  his  memory  with 
a  chaplet  of  panegyric.  On  the  other  hand,  bigots 

°  /iCImeifnt  Perfuafion  have  applauded  his  fate 
and  held  his  memory  in  the  higheft  deteftation  - 
but  the  liberal  minded  and  humane,  however 
zealous  in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  both  civil  and 
religious,  will  equally  condemn  and  pity  him. 
ndeed,  the  melancholy  tranfition  from  royal  pomp 
to  a  pnfon,  from  a  life  of  eafe  and  luxury  Ffo  ? 
premature  and  violent  death,  are  punifliments  fo 
ftarp  and  affecling,  that  they  nattjally“  the 
tendereft  fympathy  for  the  buffering  prince  •  we  are 

MdT  a0nVd'f°0k  tyrant’  ‘°  d"e“  °n  his  ha>'d- 
mips,  and  forget  his  crimes.  Compaffion  is  in- 

herent  in  Englifhmen  ;  and  the  commiferation  of 

this  king  s  unfortunate  fate,  but  for  the  violence 

of  his  pai  tizans,  would  have  inclined  fuch  to  have 

o/Zn  5  AantIe  °F  0bljvion  cver  the^ark  parts 
his  charafter,  and  only  to  have  remembered 

that  he  bore  his  bufferings  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  beft  caufe.  But  the 
impartiality  required  in  hiftory,  renders  it  neceffarv 
to  icrutmize  with  exadnefs,  his  principles,  -com 
_  mft,  and  ^  character ;  fince,  from  the  falfe  colour¬ 
ings  which  have  been  thrown  on  thefe,  confe  ' 
quences  have  been  drawn  deftrudive  to  liberty" 
and  the  welfare  of  fociety.  ^ 

After  the  king’s  death,  the  duke  of  Richmond 
the  marquts  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  Southampton 
and  Lindfey,  were,  at  their  exprefs  defire  ner- 
mmed  to  pay  their  lad  duty  to  their  mailer,  «‘ho 
by  the  appointment  of  parliament,  was  decently" 
but  without  pomp,  interred  at  Windfor.  His 
body  was  put  into  a  coffin,  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  removed  to  an  apartment  in  Whitehall 
where  it  was  embalmed,  and  then  expofed  for  fe- 
vera  days  at  St*  James’s:  But  colonel  Witchcot 
governor  of  Wmdfor-caftle,  had  the  narrownefs  of 
fpint  to  deny  the  ufe  of  the  burial  fervice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England. 

Charles,  by  his  queen  Henrietta,  had  nine  chil- 
dien;  four  Tons  and  five  daughters;  namely, 
Charles  James,  who  died  an  infant ;  Charles,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  ; 
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land  ;  James,  duke  of  York,  who  alfo  afcended 
the  throne ;  and  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter-,  who 
died  after  the  reftoration.  The  princefs  Mary, 
who  married  William  of  Naffau,  prince  of  Orange  ; 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  Carifbrook  caftle;  Anna 
and  Catharine,  who  died  in  their  infancy  ;  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  married  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou 
and  Orleans. 

Char  after  of  king  Charles  I. 

Charles,  as  to  his  perfon,  was  of  a  middle 
ftature,  robuft  and  well  proportioned.  His  fea¬ 
tures  were  regular ;  his  face  handfome ;  but  his 
countenance  was  naturally  of  a  melancholic  caff, 
yet  expreffive  of  a  benevolent  mind.  His  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  were  naturally  good,  and  fo  im¬ 
proved  by  continual  exercife,  that  though,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  fpoke  with  hefitation, 
towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  difcovered  in  his 
difcourfe  elocution,  and  quicknefs  of  conception. 
He  excelled  in  horfemanfhip ;  had  a  good  tafte, 
particularly  in  painting,  and  was  even  fkilled  in 
ieveral  of  the  polite  arts :  but  though  a  proficient 
in  fome  branches  of  literature,  he  was  far  from 
encouraging  ufeful  learning,  and  patronized  none 
but  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  prove  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  bifhops.  He  was  undeniably 
poiTeffed,  not  only  of  good  natural  talents,  but 
alfo  of  many  excellent  qualities,  fuch  as  tempe¬ 
rance,  fortitude,  and  perfonal  bravery  :  but  his 
diflimulation,  or  want  of  integrity,  is  manifeft  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct ;  and  his  lofing  him 
the  faireft  opportunities  of  reinflating  him  in  the 
throne,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  vice  for 
which  he  paid  the  tribute  of  his  life.  Yet,  there 
have  been  thofe  who  tell  us,  Charles  was  the 
worthiefl  gentleman,  the  beft  friend,  the  belt 
matter,  the  beft  father,  the  bell  hufband,  and  the 
beft  Chriftian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But 
thefe  ftrokes  conftitute  no  part  of  the  outlines  of 
the  prefent  fubjecft,  which  we  wifh  faithfully  to 
pourtray.'  A  prince  may  govern  his  own  family 
well ;  he  may  have  fome  perfonal  excellencies  ;  yet 
he  may  be  poffeffed  of  neither  abilities  nor  virtues 
fufftcient  to  govern  a  nation,  and  he  may  be  the 
contrary.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  confummate 
ftatefman  ;  but,  if  we  judge  right,  a  very  bad 
man  :  and  the  reverfe  will  hold  good  with  refpect 
to  a  king.  We  have  had  many  examples,  in  the 
courle  of  this  hiftory,  of  princes  whofe  private 
virtues  have  been  very  fplendid,  but  {haded  with 
that  ambition  and  thirft  of  power,  which  have 
fixed  an  intolerable  load  of  mifery  on  the  people. 
To  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  characters  of 
princes,  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefl’ary  to  feparate, 
in  eur  ideas,  the  king  from  the  man.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  fubjeCts  to  gain  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  private  virtues  of  a  prince  ;  but  his  public 
actions  fpeak  plainly  to  the  underftanding  of  every 
one:  and  people  of  the  loweft  capacities  can 
know,  whether,  under  the  reign  of  their  fove- 
reign,  they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  or,  in  other 
words,  happy  or  miferable  :  and  happy  had  it  been 
both  for  Charles  and  his  people,  had  his  public 
conduct  defer ved  as  much  commendation,  as  his 
private  character.  It  has  been  a  queftion,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  violent  debates,  whether  the  people  have, 
in  any  cafe,  a  right  to  depofe  and  puniffi  kings. 
On  the  one  fide,  the  fufferings  of  Charles,  ftiled 
the  royal  martyr,  have  been  compared  to  thofe  of 
Chrift ;  and  the  crucifiers  of  their  God  were,  in 
the  works  and  fermons  of  feveral  churchmen,  re¬ 
garded  as  lefs  worthy  of  deteftation,  than  the 
murderers  of  their  king.  Monarchy  has  been  re- 
prefented  as  a  form  of  government  of  God’s  im¬ 
mediate  appointment ;  kings,  as  his  facred  vice¬ 
gerents,  whom  to  refill  is  impious,  to  depofe  dam- 
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nable,  and  to  puniffi  atrocioufly  criminal,  be¬ 
yond  the  hope  of  mercy.  It  has  been  alledged, 
that  a  parliament  from  which  moft  of  its  members 
are  detained  by  force,  can  perform  no  conftitu- 
tional  act;  nor  can  even  the  joint  powers  of  both 
houfes  extend  to  the  making  war  againft,  or  de¬ 
throning  their  king,  much  lefs  putting  him  to 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  liberty 
maintain,  that  kings  are  appointed  for  the  good 
of  the  people ;  and  when  they  degenerate  into 
tyrants,  forfeit  their  right  to  government ;  that 
oaths  of  allegiance  are  to  be  underftood  as  confti- 
tutionally  binding,  according  to  the  obfervance  of 
the  oaths  kings  make  to  their  people :  that  to  fay 
a  king  is  accountable  to  none  but  God,  is  neither 
founded  on  reafon  nor  precept :  that  to  fay  a  king 
has  as  good  a  right  to  his  crown,  as  another  man 
has  to  his  inheritance,  is  to  make  his  fubjects  no 
better  than  flaves ;  and  that  weak  and  wicked 
princes  may  be  refilled,  depofed,  and  flain.  Thefe 
and  many  other  arguments  have  been  ufed  both  for 
and  againft  this  extraordinary  tranfaflion  ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  moft  of  them  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  prefent  fubject.  To  form  juft 
fentiments  of  the  real  character  of  Charles,  and 
the  legality  of  the  parliament’s  proceedings,  we 
ought  to  go  not  one  ftep  farther  than  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war.  What  will  it  avail, 
faid  Pompey,  talking  of  laws  to  me,  who  have  a 
fword  in  my  hand?  And,  when  this  is  once  drawn, 
law  and  conftitution  depend  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  conqueror.  The  character  of  Charles  is  ftrongly 
marked  in  the  firft  part  of  his  reign  ;  and  every 
impartial  judge  will  allow,  that  aiming  at  more 
power  than  the  conftitution  allowed,  was  the  firft 
caufe  of  his  misfortunes.  Paffion  for  power,  and 
a  ftrong  attachment  to  his  regal  prerogative,  were 
his  governing  principle.  The  prelates  of  the 
church  paid  him  the  groffeft  flattery,  inculcating 
a  flavifh  dependence  on  his  authority  alone  ;  and 
his  fuffering  the  cruel  rigours  of  the  ftar-chamber 
fliew,  that  neither  clemency,  humanity,  nor  equity, 
made  any  part  of  his  public  character.  He  fub- 
mitted  to  the  guidance  of  counfellors,  who  were 
not  only  inferior  to  himfelf  in  experience  and 
judgment,  but,  generally,  proud,  partial,  and  ob- 
llinate:  and  from  an  excefs  of  conjugal  affection, 
he  paid  too  much  deference  to  the  advice  of  his 
queen,  who  was  fuperftitioufly  devoted  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  importuned  him  inceffantly 
in  favour  of  its  votaries.  The  exercife  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  and  the  genius  of  an  incenfed  people, 
which  ran  ftrongly  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  the 
prime  caufes  which  brought  him  to  an  unexampled 
end  :  yet,  though  dead,  he  ftill  may  be  faid  to 
fpeak  to  his  fucceffors  on  a  throne,  warning  them 
not  to  endeavour  to  fubitute  their  own  wills  in 
the  place  of  law,  nor  to  aft  as  if  the  people  were 
only  made  to  be  fubfervient  to  their  caprice,  hu¬ 
mour,  and  perhaps,  ungoverned  paffions :  for  they 
may  be  affured,  when  the  cord  of  tyranny  is 
ftretched  to  its  utmoft  length,  a  time  will  come, 
when  the  oppreffed  will  refill  and  try  their 
ftrength.  Inftances  of  this  abound  not  only  in 
free  Rates,  but  in  the  moft  arbitrary  forms  of 
government.  In  Afia,  the  head  of  a  grand 
vifier  has  often  been  ftruck  off  to  appeafe  a  po¬ 
pular  infurreftion  in  Holland,  a  prime  minifter 
has  been  torn  in  pieces  by  an  enraged  multitude  ; 
and  in  England,  a  king  has  loft  his  crown,  and, 
in  one  melancholy  inftance,  his  life,  for  attempts 
to  overturn  the  conftitution.  Indeed,  when  a 
king,  by  enlarging  the  limits  of  that  power  with 
which  he  is  invefted  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  weakens  the  authority  of  laws,  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  fecurity  of  the  people.  When,  by 
breach  of  truft,  he  afts  in  oppofition  to  the  juft 
ends  for  which  government  was  inftituted,  his 
6  B  truft 
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truft  and  right  to  government  from  that  period 
are  forfeited ;  the  tie  of  allegiance  is  diffolved ; 
and  the  law  and  conftitution  being  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  affording  the  fubjefts  protection,  they 
may  juftly,  by  the  right  of  felf-prefervation,  take 
every  probable  means  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  lawlefs  power  and  enterprizes  of  a  tyrant.  On 
thefe  grounds  the  parliament  are  to  be  defended 
in  their  proceedings  againft  Charles ;  and  on  thefe 
grounds  even  the  army,  if  we  may  credit  their 


declarations,  endeavoured  to  fupport  their  pre- 
tenfions :  till  in  the  end,  conftitutional  forms 
being’  laid  aiide,  the  monarch  fell  a  facrifice  at 
the  ffirine  of  liberty,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  We  fhall  conclude,  with  what 
ought  and  will  be  the  wiffi  of  every  honeft,  inde¬ 
pendent  Engliffiman,  may  every  king  of  England 

enjoy  his  prerogatives,  and  the  people  their  legal 
rights,  ° 


CHAP,  III. 

-  4 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

•  '  L-  -  *  /  I 

lord  Protector  of  the  common-wealth, 

And  of  the  UNITED  REALMS  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND, 

Arr  INTER-REGNUM  of  TEN  YEARS. 


The  conjlttutwi  and  government  of  England  abolifhed  ;  and  a  common-wealth  ejlablijhed  by  the  commons ,  under  the 
title  of  the  path  ament  State  of  affairs  in  Ireland— Montrofe  defeated ,  taken  prifoner ,  and  executed— Charles 
figns  the  terms  presented  to  him  by  the  Scohjh  committee— Battle  of  Dunbar-Charles  takes  the  covenant ,  and  is 
crowned  king  of  Scotland— Enters  England  with  an  army— The  battle  of  Worcefter— Charles  is  compelled  to  X 
And  efcapes  into  France-— Scotland  reduced— A  Dutch  war— Cromwell  is  declared  Lord  Prcteftor  by  the  partial 

ment,  which  dijfolves  itfelf— A  new  parliament — A  War  with  Spain — The  crown  offered  to  Cromwell,.  which  hi 
rejects — His  death  and  character.  5  G 


•g=— — -  ■  ■ 

THE  I N  T  E  R-R  EGNUM  CONTINUED  UNDER  HIS  ELDEST  SON 

RICHARD. 

The fucceffon  of  Richard  recognized  by  the  parliament— Proclaimed  Protector  in  Scotland  by  Monk— The  army  and 

feet  acknowledge  his  title— He  is  depofed ,  and  the  long  parliament  refored  and  expelled — A  committee  of  fafety _ 

General  Monk  declares  for  the  parliament,  which  is  refored— Monk  enters  London,  and  will  have  a  free  Parlia¬ 
ment— The  fe  eluded  members  recover  their  feats— A  new  parliament— The  ref  oration  of  Charles  If —Of  com¬ 
merce,  arts ,  faences— Manners  of  the  age— And  a  fuccincl  account  of  the  feed  called  Quakers  ' 


THE  throne  by  the  death  of  Charles,  being 
rendered  Vacant,  the  commons  proceeded  to 
fettle  the  government  $  and,  under  the  title  of  the 
parliament,  iffued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
perfons,  on  pain  of  high  treafon,  to  acknowledge, 
or  declare,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince 
of  Wales,  to  be  king  of  England.  They  after¬ 
wards  decreed,  that  the  nation  fliould  be  governed 
by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  fitting  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  under  the  form  of  a  republic. 
In  confequence  of  their  proceedings,  the  royal 
titles  were  erafed  out  of  the  public  writings  ;  the 
royal  arms  were  taken  down  from  all  public  offices 
and  courts  of  juftice  ;  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupremacy  were  abolifhed;  and  a  new  great  feal 
was  made,  bearing  this  infeription,  The  Great 
Seal  of  England.  On  one  fide  were  engraven  the 
arms  of  England,  and  on  the  reverfe  the  houfe  of 
commons,  with  thefe  words,  In  the  firft  year  of 
Freedom,  by  God’s  bleffing  reftored,  1648.  The 
impreffion  of  the  national  coin  had,  on  one  fide, 
the  Englifh  arms,  with  the  infeription,  The 
Commonwealth  of  England  ;  and  on  the  reverfe, 
the  crofs  and  harp,  with  this  motto,  God  with  us. 
That  there  might  remain  no  objects  to  excite  am¬ 
bition,  not  only  the  crown  and  fee-farm  rents  were 
put  up  to  fale,  but  alfo  the  regalia,  the  rich  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  jewels  and  paint¬ 
ings  belonging  to  the  late  king,  with  all  the  ex- 
penlive  magnificence  of  royalty.  The  houfe  of 
peers  was  aboliffied;  and  the  commons  taking 
both  the  legiflative  and  the  executive  powers  of 
government  into  their  own  hands,  altered  their 


fhle.  from  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  the 
parliament  of  the  common-wealth  of  England; 
and  conferred  the  whole  executive  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  council  of  ftate,  who  were  to  aft  and 
proceed  according  to  the  inftruftions  they  ffiould, 
from  time  to  time,  give  them.  This  Council  was 
compofed  of  thirty-nine  perfons;  and  the  com¬ 
mons,  who  at  firft  poffeffed  the  fupreme  authority 
.of  the  nation,  amounted  only  to  ninety  ;  but  their 
numbei  was  foon  after  increafed.  Another  high 
court  of  juftice  was  now  erected,  to  try  fome  nobfe- 
men  who  remained  in  cuftody,  and  Bradffiaw  was 
again  chofen  prefident.  The  perfons  whofe  fate 
was  to  be  decided  by  this  tribunal,  were  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  the  lord 
Goring,  lately  created  earl  of  Norwich,  lord 
Capel,  and  Sir  John  Owen  ;  all  of  them  accufed 
of  having  carried  arms  againft  the  parliament. 
After  a  fliort  trial,  they  were  all  convicted  and 
condemned  to  the  block.  T  he  duke  of  Hamilton, 
on  his  trial,  complained  bitterly  of  the  fentence 
by  which  he  fuffered  death,  alledging,  that  he 
afted  by  virtue  of  a  commiflion  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  his  own  country.  The  earl  of  Holland, 
being  oppreffed  with  age  and  infirmities,  made 
little  or  no  defence.  Sir  John  Owen,  on  hearing 
the  fentence,  thanked  the  court  for  adjudging  him 
to  fo  honour  able  a  death ;  and  fwore  he  was 
afraid  they  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  hanged 
as  a  felon.  This  gentleman,  however,  and  die 
earl  of  Norwich,  were  reprieved ;  the  other  three 
were  immediately  executed.  Lord  Capel,  in  his 
laft  moments,  behaved  with  great  dignity  and 
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refutation,  extolling  the  virtues  of  his  late  fove- 
reign,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  acknowledge 
his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  nobleman 
died  a  finning  example  of  magnanimity. 

Charles,  helplefs  and  forlorn,  living  fometimes 
in  Holland,  fometimes  in  France,  and  fometimes 
in  Jerfey,  confoled  himfelf,  amidfl  all  his  diftrefl'es, 
with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  The  marquis  of 
Ormond  no  fooner  heard  of  the  tragical  death 
of  his  fovereign,  than  he  inftantly  went  over  to 
Ireland,  levied  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men, 
with  which  he  retook  from  the  parliament  the 
towns  of  Dundalk,  Newry,  Trim,  and  Drogheda, 
and  was  relolved  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Dublin. 
To  this  kingdom  Charles  determined  to  repair; 
but  his  defign  was  fufpended  in  confequenee  of  the 
intelligence  he  received  from  Scotland.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  that  kingdom  iflued  a  proclamation, 
acknowledging  Charles  II.  as  their  lawful  and 
hereditary  fovereign,  on  the  following  conditions ; 
that  he  fhould  give  proper  fatisfadion  to  the  king¬ 
dom  touching  the  fecurity  of  religion,  the  union 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  peace  of  Scot¬ 
land,  according  to  the  national  and  folemn  league 
of  the  covenant.  For  this  purpofe  deputies  were 
fent  to  the  Hague,  to  fignify  their  intentions  to 
the  young  prince,  who  in  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  was  vifited  by  the  marquis  of  Montrofe, 
and  the  earls  of  Lanerk  and  Lauderdale.  Mon¬ 
trofe  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  command 
of  the  late  king,  had  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
the  emperor ;  but  hearing  of  his  mafter’s  death 
repaired  to  the  Flague,  and  received  from  the 
young  king  a  renewal  of  his  commiffion  as  captain- 
general  of  Scotland.  Charles  had  no  folid  foun¬ 
dation  of  joy  from  his  being  proclaimed  under 
fuch  reftriclions.  Remembering  that  the  ruin  of 
his  father  was  in  a  great  mealure  owing  to  the 
Scotifh  Prefbyterians,  he  was  diffident  of  their 
power  and  unanimity,  averfe  to  their  aufterity,  and 
therefore  waved  their  invitation.  Inftead  of  fub- 
feribing  to  their  conditions,  he  perfifted  in  his 
refolution  of  vifiting  Ireland ;  at  the  fame  time 
ordering  Montrofe  to  make  a  defeent  upon  Scot¬ 
land.  The  king’s  friends  in  that  kingdom,  under- 
ftanding  that  he  was  averfe  to  the  conditions  pro- 
pofed  by  the  parliament,  determined  to  excite  an 
infurrection,  and  if  they  fucceeded,  to  receive 
him  upon  his  own  terms.  About  this  time 
Charles  fent  the  lord  Collington,  and  chancellor 
Hyde,  his  plenipotentiaries  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
to  folicit  fuccours  from  his  catholic  majefty.  Such 
was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  that  the 
young  prince  could  not  go  thither  without  expofing 
himfelf  to  imminent  danger ;  as  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament,  alarmed  at  the  union  between  the  catho¬ 
lics  and  the  royalifts,  had  voted  a  ftrong  army  for 
that  fervice,  and  appointed  Cromwell  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  that  kingdom.  Cromwell  having  defeated 
Ormond,  and  entirely  fubdued  the  fpirit  of  the 
Irifh,  Charles  had  no  hopes  of  refource  from  that 
country  ;  and  was  therefore  under  a  neceflity  of 
lifter.ing  to  the  Scotifh  treaty.  Accordingly  the 
parliament  and  general  afiembly  of  the  kirk,  who 
were  influenced  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  pre¬ 
pared  proportions,  and  appointed  deputies,  to  open 
the  conferences  at  Breda. 

A.  D.  |<S50.  .  At,  thc.time  place  appointed 
the  deputies  met  Charles,  and  pre- 
fented  him  with  four  articles  of  peace,  which  he 
could  not  really  approve  ;  but  not  being  in  con¬ 
dition  to  fhew  his  refentment,  he  carefully  dif- 
fembled,  offering  to  confirm  the  Prefbyterian 
difeipline  in  Scotland,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but 
thought  it  unreafonable  to  expert  that  he  fhould 
renounce  the  form  of  religion,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  He  afkcd  them,  if  they  had  power 
to  relax  in  any  demand,  or  to  treat  about  the 


I  aflilfance  he  might  expedt  from  the  Scots  towards 
reftoring  him  to  the  crown  of  England ;  they 
anfwered  him  in  the  negative.  Prince  Charles, 
though  highly  difpleafed  at  their  impofition,  found 
it  neceffary  to  temporize  and  protract  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  until  he  fhould  receive  fome  intelligence 
from  Montrofe,  on  whofe  fuccefs  all  his  hopes  were 
founded.  That  intrepid  nobleman,  having  re¬ 
inforced  his  handful  of  men  with  a  few  recruits 
which  he  raifed  in  the  Orkneys,  paffed  over  to 
Caithnefs,  hoping  the  general  affection  to  the  royal 
caule,  and  the  fame  of  his  former  atchievements, 
would  allure  tiTC  people  to  his  ftandard.  But  the 
nation  was  now  fatigued  with  continual  wars, 
many  of  his  former  adherents  had  been  appre¬ 
hended  and  punifhed,  and  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  re¬ 
mained  againft  fo  great  a  force  as  was  now  deftined 
to  oppofe  him,  Lefley  and  Holborne  being  ordered 
to  advance  againft  him  with  an  army  of  four  thou¬ 
fand  men.  Strachan  was  fent  before  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  in  order  to  check  his  progrefs.  This 
general  fuddenly  attacked  Montrofe ;  the  royalifts 
were  defeated  ;  all  of  them  either  flain  or  taken 
prifoners ;  and  Montrofe  himfelf  being  foon  after 
feized,  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  where,  not- 
withftanding  the  king’s  commiflion,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  ;  which,  after  having  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  utmoft  ignominy,  he  buffered  with  the 
fame  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  formerly  braved 
it  in  the  field.  Charles,  being  deprived  by  this 
event  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing  by  force,  was 
under  a  neceflity  to  fign  the  terms  which  the 
Scotifh  committee  had  prefented  to  him.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  agreement  he  immediately  fet  fail 
for  Scotland,  and  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Cro¬ 
marty.  The  parliament  recalled  Cromwell  from 
Ireland,  which  by  this  time  was  almoft  reduced. 
That  general,  having  conftituted  Ireton,  his  fon- 
in-law,  deputy-lieutenant,  returned  to  England, 
according  to  the  fummons  of  the  parliament. 
When  returned  to  London,  he  took  his  feat  in  the 
houfe,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commons 
for  the  fignal  fervices  he  had  done  the  common¬ 
wealth.  They  then  defired  to  know  whether  Fair¬ 
fax  would  undertake  the  command  of  the  troops 
deflined  for  Scotland  ;  and  on  his  refufal  beftoweel 
it  on  Cromwell.  Without  delay  he  put  his  troops 
in  motion,  and  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of 
fixteen  thoufand  men.  The  command  of  the 
.Scotifh  army  was  conferred  on  Lefley,  an  able 
officer,  who  laid  a  very  proper  plan  for  defence. 
He  fecured  himfelf  in  a  fortified  camp  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith ;  and  took  care  to  remove 
from  the  fouthern  counties,  whatever  could  tend  to 
the  fupport  of  the  Englifh  army. 

Cromwell  approached  the  Scotifh  camp,  and 
attempted,  by  every  expedient,  to  provoke 
Lefley  to  battle ;  but  that  general  knew  that  the 
Englifh  army  as  much  excelled  the  Scotch  in  dif¬ 
eipline  and  experience,  as  it  fell  fhort  in  point  of 
numbers  ;  and  therefore  prudently  kept  within  his 
intrenchments.  By  fkirmifhes  and  petty  rencoun¬ 
ters  he  endeavoured  to  animate  his  foldiers,  and 
was  generally  fuccefsful  in  thefe  enterprizes.  His 
army  became  every  day  more  numerous,  and  more 
dexterous,  and  expert  in  their  exercife.  Cromwell 
made  another  motion,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the 
Scotifh  general  from  his  entrenchments,  but  all  his 
efforts  proved  ineffectual.  After  the  two  armies 
had  remained  feveral  weeks  in  fight  of  each  other, 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  oblige*!  to  retire,  being 
quite  deflitute  of  provifions.  "  He  therefore  with¬ 
drew  to  Dunbar:  Lefley  followed  him,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  a  hill  oppofite  the  town,  aflured  himfelf 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  deftruction  of 
the  whole  Englifh  army.  Cromwell  was  almoft  de¬ 
prived  of  every  refource.  He  had  even  once  en¬ 
tertained  the  thoughts  of  embarking  all  his  foot 

and 
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and  artillery,  and  of  forcing  his  way  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry.  But*  the  folly  of  the  Scotilh  clergy 
effectually  faved  him  from  that  difhonour.  The 
difputes  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  two  nations, 
being  more  of  a  religious  than  of  a  civil  nature, 
the  clergy  in  both  kingdoms  had  acquired  a  confider- 
able  influence  in  all*  public  deliberations;  and  the 
Scotifh  minifters  in  great  numbers  now  attended 
the  camp.  Thefe  men  relying  fo  much  on  provi¬ 
dence  (which  they  firmly  believed  efpoufed  their 
caufe,)  wholly  negleCted  human  means,  and  incef- 
fantly  importuned  their  unfortunate  general  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Englifh,  affuring-him,  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  heaven  the  cleareft  revelation,  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  their  enemies  into  their  hands. 
In  vain  did  the  general  remonftrate  againft  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  ;  the  private  men  being 
entirely  guided  by  the  clergy ;  Lefley,  therefore, 
after  taking  every  precaution,  though  flrongly  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  fatal  confequence,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  defeend  into  the  plain,  and  come  to  an 
engagement  with  the  Englifh  army.  Cromwell  too 
in  his  turn  declared,  that  he  had  received  from  hea¬ 
ven  a  revelation,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  his 
enemies  into  his  hands,  and  indeed  it  foon  ap¬ 
peared,  that  his  revelation,  though  doubtlefs  as  ill 
founded  as  that  of  the  Scots,  was  attended  with 
much  better  fuccefs.  The  latter  being  raw  and 
undifciplined,  were  not  able  to  fuftain  the  fhock  of 
fuch  hardy  and  experienced  veterans  as  the  Englifh. 
Though  double  in  number  to  the  enemy,  they  were 
inftantly  routed  with  great  flaughter,  and  purfued 
to  a  confiderable  diftance.  Three  thoufand  were 
flain  on  the  fpot,  and  about  nine  thoufand  taken 
prifoners.  The  Englifh  general  then  took  poffef- 
lion  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  but  the  caflledid  not 
furrender  till  the  latter  end  of  December.  Humbled 
by  their  late  defeat,  the  Scotifh  parliament  began 
to  relax  in  their  feverity  towards  the  king,  his 
friends  were  differed  to  approach  him,  and  his  co¬ 
ronation  was  performed  with  great  folemnity  at 
Scone.  His  fituation,  however,  though  fomewhat 
amended,  was  far  from  being  eafy  or  agreeable. 
Of  a  gay  difpofitio*,  he  could  but  ill  digeft  the 
rigid  auflerities  to  which  he  was  confined  by  the 
clergy,  or  the  ftill  more  flavifh  fubmiffion,  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Argyle  and  his  party.  Difgufted 
at  thefe  and  many  other  circumftances,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  Ge¬ 
neral  Middleton  being  proferibed  by  the  covenant, 
had  retired  with  a  party  of  royalifts  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  waited  an  opportunity  of  ferving 
his  mafter.  This  gentleman  the  king  determined 
to  join,  and  having  found  means  to  elope  from 
Argyle,  he  fled  directly  towards  the  Highlands. 
Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a  troop  of  horfe,  was 
fent  in  purfuit  of  him.  The  king  was  not  a  little 
mortified  at  his  difappointment,  in  being  obliged  to 
return ;  but  this  attempt  to  efcape  had  a  good  effeft 
in  his  favour.  The  committee  and  Argyle  were 
now  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfion,  that  the  fe¬ 
verity  with  which  they  had  treated  him,  might 
force  him  to  join  the  cavaliers,  and  fo' involve  the 
nation  in  a  civil  war.  They  therefore  abated  their 
rigour,  and  even  admitted  him  to  a  fmall  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration.  Charles  finding  that  Argyle 
was  an  inftrument  indifpenfibly  requifite  for  the 
attainment  of  his  defires,  treated  that  nobleman 
with  uncommon  affability  and  efteem,  and  even 
hinted  a  delire  of  efpoufing  his  daughter.  Argyle, 
well  acquainted  with  his  majefty’s  principles,  kept 
at  a  diftance;  but  his  fon,  the  lord  Lorn,  attached 
himfelf  to  the  king,  and  faithfully  executed  his 
private  commiffions.  Levies  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  were  now  fet  on  foot,  and  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men 
was  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  Scotifh  army,  early  in  the  fpring,  was  affem- 
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bled  under  Hamilton  and  David  .  , 

Lefley,  and  encamped  at  Tor-  1<55'* 

wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  The 
king  himfelf  was  prefent  in  the  army,  and  his 
generals  determined  to  aft  with  prudence  and 
caution.  The  town  of  Stirling  lay  at  his  back, 
and  the  northern  counties  fupplied  him  with 
provifions.  His  front  was  fecured  by  ftrong  in- 
trenchments ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Cromwell 
ufed  every  expedient  to  tempt  him  to  an  engage- 
ment.  After  confuming  much  time,  the  Englifh 
general  fent  Lambert  over  the  Frith  into  Fife,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  provifions  of  the  army. 
He  was  oppofed  by  Holborne  and  Brown,  who 
commanded  a  party  of  the  Scots ;  but  thefe  were 
defeated  with  great  flaughter.  Cromwell  alfo 
paffed  over  with  his  whole  army,  and  placing  him¬ 
felf  in  the  rear  of  the  king,  rendered  it  impoflible 
for  him  to  remain  any  longer  in  his  prefent  fitua¬ 
tion.  Thus  reduced  to  extremity,  he  came  to  a 
refolution,  worthy  a  prince  contending  for  empire. 
Ihe  way  to  England  being  perfectly  clear,  he  de¬ 
termined  immediately  to  repair  thither  •,  where  he 
hoped  that  all  his  frjends,  and  all  thofe  who  were 
diffatisfied  with  the  prefent  form  of  adminiftration, 
would  flock  to  his  ftandard.  He  prevailed  on  the 
generals  to  agree  to  his  propofal  ;  and  with  one 
confent,  the  army,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  thou¬ 
fand  men,  quitted  their  camp,  and  proceeded  by 
long  marches,  towards  England.  This  unex¬ 
pected  motion  of  the  enemy  alarmed  Cromw'ell, 
who  detached  Lambert  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  and  having 
left  Monk  with  feven  thoufand  men  to  finifti  the 
reduction  of  Scotland,  purfued  the  king  with  the 
utmoft  expedition.  His  army  being  greatly  di- 
minifhed  by  defection  and  difeafe,  his  majefty  laid 
afide  his  defign  of  marching  to  London,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  rout  to  Worcefter,  where  he  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  the  magiftrates,  and  the  next 
day  was  folemenly  proclaimed.  In  the  mean  time 
Cromwell,  being  reinforced,  approached  Worcefter 
with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men.  This  place 
he  attacked  with  incredible  fury,  and  meeting  with 
little  oppofition,  except  from  Hamilton  and  Mid¬ 
dleton,  broke  in  at  once  upon  the  royalifts.  The 
ftreets  of  the  city  were  covered  with  the  carcafes 
of  theflain;  Hamilton,  a  worthy  nobleman,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  king  compelled  to 
flight.  By  the  earl  of  Derby’s  advice,  he  repaired  to 
Bofcobel,  a  lone  feat  on  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire, 
inhabited  by  one  Panderell  a  farmer.  This  man 
pofleffed  a  greatnefs  of  foul  in  his  humble  ftate,  and 
though  death  was  threatened  againft  all  who  har¬ 
boured  the  forlorne  Charles,  he  retained  the  moft 
unftiaken  fidelity.  He  imparted  the  fecret  to  his 
three  brothers,  actuated  by  the  fame  noble  fenti- 
ments  with  himfelf ;  and  having  furnilhed  the  king 
with  a  peafant’s  habit,  they  led  him  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  put  an  axe  into  his  hand,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  wood. 
During  his  ftay  at  this  poor  cottage,  he  lived  upon 
fuch  homely  fare  as  the  landlord  could  afford.  One 
day,  on  the  approach  of  a  party  of  foldiers,  he 
climbed  up  into  an  oak  tree,  where  he  flieltered 
himfelf  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  This 
tree  was  afterwards  called  the  Royal  Oak,  and  for 
many  years  held  by  the  royalifts  in  great  veneration. 
During  this  fugitive  life,  he  was  frequently  ex- 
poled  to  dangers  no  lefts  imminent,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  various  methods  of  concealment,  till  at 
length,  having  affumed  many  difguifes,  and  palled 
through  many  difficulties,  he  embarked  at  Shore- 
ham  in  Suflex,  and  arrived  fafely  at  Feftcamp  in 
Normandy. 

Cromwell,  who  was  as  ambitious  and  aftpiring 
in  his  views,  as  bold  and  fuccefsful  in  his  aftions, 
could  no  longer  brook  fubjeftion  to  a  republic  de¬ 
pending 
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pending  on  his  influence,  and  fupported  by  his 
victories.  Such  was  his  reputation  and  intereft, 
that  all  the  refolutions  of  the  lower  houfe,  were 
directed  by  him  as  well  as  the  army  ;  and  he  was  in 
effect  chief  of  the  republic.  At  this  time  the  Eng- 
lifti  parliament  pafled  an  adt  abolilhing  the  royalty 
of  Scotland,  empowering  it  however  to  fend  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the  Britilh  parlia¬ 
ment.  All  caufes  in  both  kingdoms  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  mixture  of  Englifh  and  Scc'afh  judges; 
juftice  was  adminiftered  impartially,  and  peace  and 
order  were  maintained  by  the  prudence  of  general 
Monk,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
The  people  being  fecured  in  their  property,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  manual  arts  ;  and  they  enjoyed 
more  plenty  and  fatisfadfion  than  ever  was  known 
to  their  anceftors.  Blake,  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage  was  appointed  admiral ;  and  though  he  had 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  only  to  land  fervice,  he 
foon  raifed  the  naval  glory  of  the  nation,  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  being  obliged  to  quit  Kinfale  with  his  fleet, 
fleered  to  Portugal ;  thither  he  was  purfued  by 
Blake,  who  could  hardly  be  prevented  by  the  re- 
monftrances  of  his  Portuguefe  majelty,  from  at¬ 
tacking  him  even  in  fight  of  Lifbon.  The  prince 
efcaping  through  favour  of  that  monarch,  directed 
his  courfe  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  his  brother 
prince  Maurice  was  fhipwrecked  in  a  ftorm.  Ru¬ 
pert,  after  undergoing  many  hardfliips,  and  finding 
it  impofllble  to  do  any  effectual  fervice  to  the  royal 
caufe,  returned  to  France,  where  he  difpofed  of  the 
few  (hips  which  remained,  together  with  all  his 
prizes.  All  the  fettlements  in  America,  except 
New  England,  which  had  been  planted  entirely  by 
the  Puritans,  continued  to  acknowledge  the  royal 
authority,  even  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  and  Sir  George  Ayfcue  was  difpatched 
with  a  fquadron  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  fub- 
jection.  Bermudas,  Antigua,  and  Virginia,  made 
little  refiftance ;  Bat  badoes,  commanded  by  lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  held  out  for  a  confiderable 
time,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  other  plantations.  Jerfey,  Guernfey, 
Scilly,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were  with  equal  eafe, 
brought  under  obedience.  Nor  were  the  arms  of 
the  republic  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Ireton,  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  former  kingdom, 
perfevered  with  great  induftry  in  fubduing  the  re¬ 
volted  Irifh,  and  defeated  them  in  many  engage¬ 
ments  ;  which  though  in  themfelves  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  entirely  ruined  their  declining  caufe.  All 
perfons  who  had  any  concern  in  the  popilh  maffacres 
were  punilhed  without  mercy ;  among  whom  was 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neal,  who  juftly  fuffered  on  the  gal¬ 
lows,  for  the  many  barbarities  he  had  committed. 
After  the  reduction  of  Limeric,  Ireton  died  in  that 
city  of  the  plague  ;  at  whofe  death  Cromwell,  and 
the  reft  of  the  republicans,  exprefi'ed  great  forrow. 

A  D  1 <5  c->  parliament  having  now  leifure 

^  ’  to  attend  to  their  concerns  in  foreign 
countries,  determined  to  chaftife  the  Dutch.  They 
pafled  an  act  of  navigation,  prohibiting  all  nations 
to  import  any  merchandize  into  England,  but  what 
was  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  the  Chips 
belonged.  The  ftates  general  alarmed  at  thefe 
meafures,  fent  ambafladors  to  London,  to  folicit  a 
repeal  of  the  act  of  navigation  ;  but  the  parliament, 
far  from  complying  with  their  requeft,  demanded 
fatisfaction  for  the  maffacre  at  Amboyna,  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Doriflaus,  the  correfpondence,  which  during 
the  civil  war,  the  Dutch  ambafladors  had  main¬ 
tained  with  the  late  king :  claiming  alfo  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  by 
the  Hollanders  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  States 
forefeeing  the  ftorm,  equipped  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  fail ;  but  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  command 
their  minifters  at  London,  to  acquaint  the  council 
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with  that  armament.  Van  Tromp,  a  brave  and  ex¬ 
perienced  admiral,  was  difpatched  by  the  States 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  fail,  in  order  to  fccure  the 
Dutch  navigation  from  the  Englifh  corfairs.  He 
no  fooner  obferved  the  Englifh  admiral,  than  he 
endeavoured  to  retire,  without  ftriking  as  ufual. 
Blake  fired  a  blank  fhot  in  order  to  remind  him  of 
that  cuftomary  compliment.  Tromp  taking  no 
notice  of  thefe  warnings,  Blake  fired  a  ball,  and 
Tromp  returned  it  with  a  broadfide.  Not  with* 
ftanding  the  great  difparity  of  number,  Blake 
maintained  the  fight,  with  undaunted  resolution, 
for  five  hours,  funk  one  fhipof  the  enemy,  and  took 
another.  According  to  the  Englifh  hiftorians, 
none  of  Blake’s  fliips  received  any  damage ;  but 
the  Dutch  alledge  that  there  were  fix  funk.  The 
populace  of  London  were  highly  incenfed,  and 
would  have  affaulted  the  Dutch  ambafladors,  had 
they  not  been  furnifhed  with  a  guard,  for  the  fafety 
of  their  perfons.  Van  Tromp  then  failed  towards 
the  Downs,  in  order  to  engage  rear  admiral  Ayfcue, 
who  lay  at  anchor  with  part  of  the  Englifh  fleet; 
but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Blake’s  being  failed 
to  the  northward  with  forty  Chips,  to  deftroy  the 
herring  buffes  on  the  coaft  of  Shetland,  he  followed 
him  with  a  very  numerous  armament.  The  two 
fleets  came  in  fight  of  each  other  near  Newcaftle, 
but  a  violent  ftorm  arifing  juft  as  they  were  ready  to 
engage,  fcattered  the  Dutch  fleet  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  not  above  thirty  fail  returned  to  Holland  ; 
though  in  a  few  weeks  the  reft  arrived  in  the  Texel. 
On  the  fixteenth  day  of  Auguft  admiral  de  Ruyter, 
with  four  and  thirty  fliips  of  war,  and  a  large  fleet 
of  merchant-men  under  his  command,  fell  in  with 
Sir  George  Ayfcue  off  Plymouth,  who  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  engaged  them  va¬ 
liantly  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  action.  Van 
Galen  before  this  time  had  defeated  commodore 
Badily  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  the  vi<ftor  loft 
his  life  in  the  battle.  Tromp,  foon  after,  aflifted 
by  de  Ruyter,  met  near  the  Goodwin  with  Blake, 
whofe  fleet  was  inferior  to  theirs,  though  he  was 
nevertheiefs  determined  to  come  to  action.  In  this 
battle  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage;  Blake  himfelf 
was  wounded ;  two  fhips  were  taken,  two  burned, 
and  one  funk.  He  retired  to  the  Downs;  and 
Tromp,  elated  with  his  victory,  hoifted  a  broom, 
at  his  main-top-maft  head,  as  a  fignal  that  he  would 
fweep  the  channel  clear  of  the  enemy. 

To  retrieve  this  misfortune,  great  n 
preparations  were  made  in  England.  A‘  U‘  l6$3‘ 
A  fleet  of  fourfcore  fail  was  equipped,  under  the 
command  of  Blake,  aflifted  by  Deane,  together  with 
Monk,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Scotland  for 
that  purpofe.  While  they  lay  off  Portland,  they 
efpied  the  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix  fail,  having 
above  three  hundred  merchant-men  under  their 
convoy.  The  Englifli  bore  down  to  give  battle. 
Three  days  was  the  engagement  continued  with  the 
moft  invincible  obftinacy  ;  and  Blake,  who  was 
vidor,  gained  not  more  honour  than  Van  Tromp 
who  was  vanquifhed.  The  Dutch  admiral  made  an 
excellent  retreat,  and  faved  all  the  merchant-men 
except  thirty.  Eleven  of  his  fliips  of  war  were  taken 
or  deftroyed ;  two  thoufand  men  were  flain,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  made  prifoners.  The  Eng¬ 
lifli,  though  many  of  their  fliips  were  greatly  da¬ 
maged,  had  but  one  funk,  but  the  number  of  their 
flain  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  States  had  fuffered  fo  much  by  the  war,  that 
they  now  applied  to  the  parliament  of  England  to 
appoint  a  place  in  which  to  treat  of  peace;  but  be¬ 
fore  any  thing  could  be  done  in  this  bufinefs,  acir- 
cumftance  happened,  as  extraordinary  as  any  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom.  The  par¬ 
liament  not  afting  agreeable  to  the  wiflies  of  the 
people,  Cromwell  held  a  conference  with  fome  of 
his  officers,  who  prefented  a  petition  to  the  houfe, 
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demanding  payment  of  their  arrears,  when  the  par¬ 
liament  cenfured  them  for  the  ficedom  of  their 
addrefs :  Cromwell,  now  finding  matters  ripe  lor 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  views,  afiembled  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  officers,  for  the  profefled  purpoie  of  delibe¬ 
rating  refpecling  the  fettlement  of  the  nation. 
While  they  were  in  conference,  colonel  Ingoldfby 
entered,  and  informed  Cromwell,  that  “  the  par¬ 
liament  had  met,  and  were  come  to  a  refolution  not 
ta  difl'olve  themfelves,  but  to  fupply  the  vacancies 
by  new  ele&ions.”  Hereupon  Cromwell  took 
with  him  three  hundred  foldiers,  and  haftening  to 
the  houfe,  and  polling  them  at  the  different  ave¬ 
nues,  he  addrelfed  himfelf  to  his  friend  St.  John, 
and  told  him,  “  he  was  come  to  do  that,  which  to 
his  great  grief,  the  Lord  had  impofed  on  him.” 
After  liftening  a  conliderable  time  to  the  debates, 
he  arofe,  and  accufed  the  members  of  tyranny,  op- 
prelfion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.  Then  damp¬ 
ing  with  his  foot,  which  was  the  fignal  for  the  fol¬ 
diers  to  enter,  the  place  was  foon  crowded  with 
them.  He  then  addrelfed  himfelf  to  the  members, 
faying,  “  Get  you  gone :  give  place  to  honefter 
men  ;  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament ;  I  tell  you, 
you  are  no  longer  a  parliament,  the  Lord  has  done 
with  you.”  Sir  Harry  Vane  riling  to  remonftrate 
with  him  on  this  behaviour,  Cromwell  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  O!  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry 
Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  1” 
Then  feizing  Martin  by  the  cloak,  he  faid,  “  Thou 
art  a  whoremafter.”  Another  he  called  a  drunkard, 
a  third  an  adulterer,  and  a  fourth  an  extortioner. 
“  It  is  you,  faid  he,  that  have  driven  me  to  this. 
I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he 
would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  on  this  work.” 
Pointing  to  the  mace,  he  cried,  “  Take  away  that 
bauble.”  Then  caufing  the  foldiers  to  clear  the 
hall,  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked,  and  putting 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  retired  to  Whitehall.  Thus, 
by  a  Angle  effort  of  daring  refolution,  was  the  whole 
power,  civil  and  military,  veiled  in  Cromwell,  who 
now  received  congratulations  from  the  fleet,  the 
army,  and  from  different  bodies  of  people  :  but  this 
politic  man  was  too  cautious  to  be  l’educed  by  their 
praife,  or  driven  on  by  their  exhortations. 

One  diftinguilhed  feature  in  his  character,  was 
the  art  of  managing  all  parties.  Though  he  had 
affumed  the  fupreme  authority,  “  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  amufe  them  with  the  appearance  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  He  firft  juftified  his  conduct  in  dif- 
folving  the  parliament,  by  a  declaration  fubfcribed 
by  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet  and  army. 
He  then  propoled  a  parliament,  confifting  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  perfons,  in  whom,  with 
their  confent,  he  would  veil  the  fupreme  power.” 
He  chofe  his  members  from  among  thofe  in  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  as  the  moll  likely 
to  refign,  without  murmuring,  that  bufinefs  they 
might  find  themfelves  unable  to  conduct.  Thefe 
agents  “  abolilhed  the  clergy,  the  tythes,  theuni- 
verfities,  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  common 
law,  in  the  room  of  which  they  intended  to  fubfti- 
tute  the  Mofaical  inftitution.” 

Van  Tromp  with  a  hundred  fliips  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  falling  in  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded 
by  Monk,  Dean,  Penn,  and  Lawfon,  on  the  third 
of  June,  a  defperate  engagement  enfued  off  the 
Flemifli  coaft,  which  lafted  till  night  obliged  the 
parties  to  defift.  Admiral  Dean  was  killed  ;  but  on 
the  following  day  the  Englifh  renewed  the  battle, 
and  being  joined  by  admiral  Blake  with  eighteen 
fhips,  they  obtained  the  vi&ory,  finking  fix  of  the 
enemy’s  beft  fhips,  blowing  up  two  others,  and 
taking  eleven.  A  few  days  afterwards  Van  Tromp 
failed  with  a  refolution  to  revenge  his  late  lofs,  or 
lofe  his  life.  Falling  in  with  Monk  a  defperate  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  in  which  a  muflcet  ball  pierced 
the  Dutch  admiral  through  the  heart.  This  de- 


|  cided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  the  Dutch  fled  to 
I  their  harbours,  after  having  fuftained  conliderable 
lofs.  Heartily  tired  of  the  war,  the  dates  of  Hol¬ 
land  now  became  earneft  in  their  folieitations  for 
peace,  which  Cromw'ell  at  length  granted,  on  the 
following  conditions  :  “  A  defeniive  league  w;as 
concluded  between  the  two  republics :  they  engaged 
each  of  them  to  banifh  the  enemies  of  the  other  : 
thofe  concerned  in  the  mallacre  of  Amboyiia  w'ere 
;  to  be  feverely  punifhed  :  the  honour  of  the  flag  was 
I  to  be  yielded  to  the  Englifh  :  eighty-five  thoufand 
|  pounds  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  Ioffes  which  the 
Englifh  company  had  fuffered  ;  and  the  ifland  of 
Poleron  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  w’as  to  be  ceded  to  the 
latter.” 

Cromwell’s  parliamentary  power  had  by  this 
|  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  members 
came  to  a  refolution  to  refign  that  authority  which 
they  found  it  impofhble  to  enforce  ;  and  therefore 
they  repaired  to  Whitehall,  where  they  delivered 
the  inftrument  of  government  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  In  a  council  of  field  officers  held  at 
Whitehall,  the  writing  of  refignation  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  another  icheme  of  government  pro¬ 
poled  by  Lambert,  for  tempering  the  liberty  of 
commonwealth  by  veiling  the  fupreme  power  in 
one  perfon,  who  fhould  be  ftiled  protestor ;  and 
communicated  the  contents  of  an  inftrument  already 
pi epared  of  fuch  a  plan  of  government.  Several 
objections  were  made,  but  it  was  immediately 
voted,  that  Cromwell  fhould  be  declared  protestor. 
He  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life ;  and  on  his 
death  his  place  was  to  be  immediately  fupplied  by 
the  council. 

1  hus  raifed  to  fupreme  dignity  by  the  moffc 
violent  and  irregular  means,  Cromwell  was,  on  the 
hxteenth  of  December,  inaugurated  into  the  office 
of  lord  protedor  of  the  united  realms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  all  the  parade  of  royal 
pageantry.  He  fet  out  from  Whitehall  to  the  court 
of  chancery,  preceded  by  the  lords  commiflioners  of 
the  great  leal  of  England,  the  judges  and  barons  of 
the  ieveral  benches  in  their  robes,  the  council  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London;  the  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  fword- 
bearer,  with  the  cap  of  maintenance,  and  fword,  but 
not  ereded.  Cromwell  followed  in  his  own  coach, 
with  his  life-guard,  attended  by  feveral  gentlemen, 
bare-headed,  and  feveral  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  with  their  hats  on.  In  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery  was  placed  a  rich  chair  of  flate,  with  carpets 
on  the  floor.  I  he  lords  commiflioners  ranged 
themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  chair  ;  round  it  fat 
the  judges  and  council  of  ftate ;  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen  on  the  right  fide  of  the  court,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army  on  the  left,  all  bare 
headed.  The  company  being  properly  ranged, 
major-general  Lambert,  after  declaring  the  difld- 
lution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  exigences  of  the 
times,  defil  ed  the  lord-general,  in  the  name  of  the 
army  and  the  three  nations,  to  accept  of  the  pro- 
tectorfhip.  Cromwell,  with  feeming  reluctance, 
giving  his  confent,  the  inftrument  of  government 
was  read  aloud  ;  after  which  the  form  of  an  oath  was 
adminiltered  to  the  protector,  to  preferve  inviolate 
the  articles  contained  in  the  inftrument,  and  in  all 
other  refpe&s  to  govern  the  nations  according  to 
their  laws,  cuftoms  and  ltatutes.  During  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  oath,  Cromwell  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  the  appearance  of  great  folemnity  and 
devotion,  and  then  publicly  fubfcribed  it.  This 
ceremony  over,  Lambert  prefented  him,  on  his 
knees,  with  a  fword  in  a  fcabbard,  reprefenting  the 
civil  fword  ;  this  he  accepted,  and  put  off'  his  own, 
to  intimate  that  he  was  no  longer  ruled  by  the  mi¬ 
litary  one.  He  was  then  invited  by  the  lords  com¬ 
miflioners  of  the  great  feal,  the  judges,  and  the 
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officers  of  the  army  to  take  pofieffion  of  the  chair  j 
of  flate,  as  lord  protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Upon  which  he  fat  down  in  it,  with  his 
head  covered,  while  the  court  continued  bare. 
The  lords  commiffioners  then  delivered  up  the 
purfe  and  feals;  and  the  lord-mayor  the  fword  ;  and 
thefe  being  delivered  back,  the  court  broke  up,  and 
returned  in  the  following  order  to  Whitehall:  firfl 
the  aldermen  and  members  of  the  council;  after 
them  the  judges;  then  the  commiffioners  of  the 
great  feal,  who  were  followed  by  the  life  guards 
and  four  ferjeants  at  arms,  carrying  the  maces  be¬ 
longing  to  the  court  of  chancery,  the  council,  and 
parliament.  The  lord-mayor  went  immediately 
before  the  protestor,  with  the  fword,  and  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  about  his  perfon.  At  Weft- 
minfter-hall  gate  they  took  coach,  when  the  lord- 
mayor  rode  bare  headed.  At  the  banqueting- 
houfe,  Whitehall,  Lochier,  Cromwell’s  chaplain, 
made  an  exhortation  to  the  company,  which  being 
ended,  they  were  difmiffed  by  the  ioldiers  firing 
three  times. 

T  The  peace  concluded  with  the 

1  54*  Dutch,  brought  great  credit  to  Crom¬ 
well’s  ad minift ration.  Molt  of  the  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  fent  ambaffadors  to  court  his  alliance ;  and  an 
accident  which  happened  about  this  time,  gave  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  firm  refolution  to  govern 
with  fpirit,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  nation.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the 
Portuguefe  ambaffador,  and  joined  with  him  in  the 
fame  commiffion,  relented  an  affiont  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  had  been  offered  upon  the  New  Exchange, 
by  ordering  his  fervants  to  his  affillance,  and  after 
wounding  feveral  Englilh  gentlemen,  he,  by  mif- 
take,  fell  upon  a  perfon  named  Greenaway,  whom 
he  took  for  the  man  that  had  given  him  the  offence, 
and  having  butchered  him  with  many  wounds,  he, 
and  all  his  accomplices,  took  fhelter  in  thehoufeof 
the  Portuguefe  ambaffador,  which  they  threatened 
to  defend  againft  all  attempts  to  take  them.  But 
finding  that  the  houfe  was  befet  by  colonel  Whalley, 
and  a  party  of  horfe,  the  ambaffador  ordered  his 
fervants  to  arm,  and  lent  to  complain  to  Cromwell 
of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  lord  pro¬ 
tector  fent  him  for  anfwer,  that  juftice  muff  be 
done,  and  that  blood  muff  be  fatisfied  with  blood. 
AH  the  foreign  ambaffadors,  then  at  London,  in- 
terefted  themfelves  in  this  affair,  but  every  remon- 
fti  ance  made  to  Cromwell  was  ineffectual,  and  Don 
Pantaleon,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed  on  Tower- 
hill.  The  fituation  of  Portugal  at  this  time  was 
fuch,  that  they  could  not  refenc  this  tranfaction  ; 
and  the  ambafl’ador  foon  after  figned  with  the  pro- 
teftor  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  which  was 
very  advantageous  to  the  Englifh  commerce.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  third  of  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  writs  iffued  by  Cromwell  for  that  purpofe. 
He  went  in  great  flate  and  opened  it  with  a  fpeech, 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  the  fteps  he  had 
taken  for  modelling  the  new  government ;  affuring 
them  of  his  upright  intentions;  recapitulated  what 
he  had  done  for  the  nation,  told  them  he  had  con¬ 
voked  a  free  parliament,  and  that  he  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  their  matter,  but  their  fellow  labourer. 
The  parliament,  having  with  great  attention  liftened' 
to  his  fpeech,  which  lafted  near  three  hours,  and, 
by  Cromwell's  recommendation,  chufing  Lenthall 
for  their  fpeaker,  immediately  entered  into  a  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  inftrument  of  government,  and  of 
that  authority  which  Cromwell,  under  the  title  of 
protector,  had  affumed  over  the  nation.  They 
arraigned  his  new  dignity  with  the  greateft  freedom, 
and  even  his  perfonal  character  and  conduct  did  not 
efcape  without  cenfure.  The  protector,  enraged  at 
this  refractory  fpirit  in  the  parliament,  fent  for  them 
to  the  painted  chamber,  and  with  an  air  of  great 
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authority,  inveighed  againft  their  proceedings, 
telling  them,  that  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd 
than  for  them  to  difpute  his  title;  fince  the  fame 
inftrument  of  government,  which  made  them  a  par¬ 
liament,  had  inverted  him  with  the  protedtorfhip ; 
that  fome  points  in  the  new  conftitution  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fundamentals,  and  were  not,  on  any 
pretence,  to  be  altered  or  difputed ;  that  among 
thefe  were  the  government  of  the  nation  by  one 
perfon  and  a  parliament,  their  joint  authority  over 
the  army  and  militia,  the  fucceflion  of  new  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  liberty  of  confluence;  and  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  particulars,  there  was  referved  to  him  a 
negative  voice,  to  which  in  the  other  circumftances  of 
government  he  confeffed  himfelf  in  no  wife  entitled. 
When  the  members  returned  to  the  houfe,  they 
found  a  guard  at  the  door,  which  would  not  fuffer 
any  one  to  enter  till  he  had  figned  a  recognition, 
by  which  he  promifed  to  be  faithful  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and 
that  he  would  never  confent  to  a  change  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  eftablifhed  under  a  protector  and  parlia¬ 
ment.  Molt  of  the  members,  after  fome  hefitation, 
fubmitted  to  this  condition,  but  retained  the  fame 
refractory  fpirit,  which  they  had  difeovered  in  their 
firfl  debates.  The  inftrument  of  government,  was 
examined  one  article  after  another,  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  accuracy.  Very  free  topics  were  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  tranfadtions, 
they  neither  fent  up  one  law  to  the  protestor,  nor 
took  any  notice  of  him.  Several  members  engaged 
in  a  confpiracy,  formed  chiefly  by  the  cavaliers,  a 
name  at  this  time  given  to  the  royal  party,  to  take 
arms  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
Cromwell  having  received  intelligence  of  this 
fcheme  from  his  fpies,  haftened  to  the  diffolution  of 
fo  dangerous  an  aflembly,  eleven  days  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  a<ff  of  government ; 
and  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  at  parting,  that 
he  knew  feveral  of  them  were  engaged  in  a  plot 
againft  him. 


The  cavaliers  now  concerted  a  plan  .  ^  , 

for  a  general  infurre&ion  in  favour  of  *  1  55* 
Charles ;  but  the  proteftor’s  fpies  informing  him 
what  was  in  agitation,  he  caufed  fome  of  the  con- 
fpirators  to  be  thrown  into  prifon ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  moft  of  the  reft  remained  quiet; 
but  in  the  weft  of  England,  Penruddock,  Grove, 
Jones,  and  other  gentlemen,  raifed  two  hundred 
horfe,  and  entering  Salifbury  during  the  aflizes,  took 
pofieffion  of  the  gates  and  market-place,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  king ;  but  their  friends  not  joining 
them,  they  left  the  city,  and  wandered  through  the 
country  till  their  numbers  were  fo  leffened,  that 
they  were  fuppreffed  by  one  troop  of  horfe.  The 
leaders  of  the  party  being  condemned  and  executed, 
and  others  tranfported,  Cromwell  began  to  attend 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  new  republic  was  fo  much 
dreaded  by  the  French  king,  that  though  his  fleet 
failing  to  the  relief  of  Dunkirk,  had  been  attacked 
by  the  fleet  of  England,  yet  the  French  court,  fo  far 
from  refenting  the  affront,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
England,  to  folicit  their  friendfhip.  Soon  after 
Cromwell  had  entered  on  the  prote&orfhip,  he  difi» 
patched  admiral  Blake  with  a  fleet  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  to  chaftize  the  infolence  of  the  Algerine 
corfairs,  which  had  committed  great  depredations 
on  the  Englifh  trading  veffels :  and  admiral  Penn 
failed  to  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  fleet  carrying  five 
thoufand  foldiers  under  the  command  of  general 
Venables.  The  admiral,  by  his  private  orders, 
to  be  opened  in  a  certain  latitude,  found  that  he 
was  to  attack  St.  Domingo,  the  capiaal  of  Hif- 
paniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englifh,  the 
Spaniards  fled  to  the  woods;  but  when  Venables 
had  landed  fome  of  his  forces,  they  returned,  and 
made  preparations  to  defend  themfelves.  The 
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lEnglifh  had  been  greatly  fatigued  by  a  forced 
march  immediately  after  landing,  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate  had  fuch  an  effedd  on  them,  that  the 
Spaniards,  after  killing  fix  hundred  of  their  men, 
compelled  them  to  retire  to  their  fliips.  This  mis¬ 
fortune,  fo  unfavourable  in  appearance,  turned  out 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Englilh  intereft,  and 
was  productive  of  a  very  happy  event ;  for  our 
commanders  failing  immediately  to  Jamaica,  that 
valuable  illand  furrendered  to  them  without  the 
lead  refiltance,  on  the  feventeenth  of  May  ;  and  has 
been  in  our  poffeffion  from  that  period  to  the  pre¬ 
fect  time;  yet  “  fo  little  was  thought  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  conqueft,  that  upon  their  return 
from  the  expedition,  Penn  and  Venables  were  fent 
to  the  Tower,  for  their  failure  in  the  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  their  expedition.”  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  were  foon  releafed. 

AD  1 6  6  Blake,  now  in  the  Mediterranean, 

'  being  joined  by  Montague,  they 
cruized  off  Cadiz,  with  the  view  to  intercept  the 
Spanifh  fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies ;  but,  being  in 
want  of  water,  they  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Portugal 
for  a  fupply.  Captain  Stayner,  whom  Blake  had 
left  on  the  ftation,  with  feven  fliips,  foon  de- 
fcried  the  galleons,  and  immediately  gave  chace. 
The  Spanifh  admiral,  and  two  of  his  captains,  ran 
their  veflels  afhore ;  but  two  fliips,  richly  laden,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  and  two  were  fet  on 
lire.  The  treafure  was  brought  from  Portfmouth 
in  waggons,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
city  of  London.  A  fubfequent  action  with  the 
Spaniards,  was  productive  of  great  honour  to  this 
brave  admiral  and  to  his  country.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence,  that  fixteen  Spanifh  fliips,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Don  Diego  Diagues,  were  at 
the  Canaries,  he  failed  thither,  and  finding  them  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  attacked  them  with  fuch 
impetuous  fury,  that  the  Spaniards  quitted  their 
fliips,  to  which  Blake  immediately  fet  fire,  and  de- 
ftroyed  them  with  all  their  valuable  contents.  Blake 
died  on  his  return  to  England,  after  he  was  within 
fight  of  his  native  country  ;  and  Cromwell,  to  fhew 
his  refpeCl:  to  the  memory  of  fo  gallant  a  commander, 
caufed  him  to  be  buried  in  great  pomp,  at  his  own 
expence,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  Blake,  that  though  he  fought  under 
Oliver,  whom  he  deemed  an  ufurper,  he  was  a 
zealous  republican  in  principle;  and  that  lie  would 
fay  to  his  feamen,  “  It  is  our  duty  to  fight  for 
our  country,  into  whatever  hands  the  government 
may  fall.”  The  duke  of  Holftein  having  prefented 
the  proteCtor  with  fix  beautiful  Friefland  horfes,  he 
attempted  to  amufe  himfelf  with  driving  them  in 
Hyde  Park,  his  fecretary  Thurloe  being  in  the 
coach :  but  the  horfes  taking  fright,  threw  his  high- 
nefs  out  of  the  box,  and  in  his  fall  one  of  his 
pocket  piftols  went  off ;  notwithftanding  which,  he 
received  neither  wound  nor  broken  bones.  On  the 
feventeenth  of  September,  a  parliament  fummoned 
by  Cromwell,  met,  the  members  of  which  were  to 
be  approved  by  his  highnefs’s  council,  before  they 
fhould  have  leave  to  fit :  and  by  this  means  near  a 
hundred  were  excluded,  who  publiflied  a  fevere  re- 
monftrance  againft  this  violence  :  and  now  the 
fitting  members  proceeded  juft  as  Oliver  would 
have  them. 

,  ^  Cromwell  now  endeavoured  to  en- 

1  gage  the  affeCtions  of  the  people  by 
an  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  benches 
were  filled  with  judges  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
who  gave  their  decifions  without  refpeCl  of  perfons, 
and  he  laid  afide  his  major-generals,  who  by  this 
time  had  incurred  the  hatred  and  refentment  of 
the  whole  nation.  By  fuch  means  he  flattered 
himfelf  that  he  had  eftablifhed  his  authority  on  a 
firm  foundation,  and  that  in  order  to  make  it  as 
lading  as  it  was  extenfive,  it  wanted  nothing  but 


the  confent  of  a  national  aflembly  ;  he  therefore 
convoked  a  parliament  ;  but  as  he  had  no  great 
confidence  in  the  good  will  of  the  people,  he  em¬ 
ployed  every  art  to  influence  the  electors,  and  to 
fill  the  houfe  with  his  own  dependents,  by  which 
he  fecured  an  undifputed  majority,  and  fully  ima¬ 
gined  he  fhould  now  be  able  to  accomplifh  all  his 
views.  The  parliament  being  aflembled,  they 
voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles  Stuart, 
or  any  of  his  family ;  and  this  was  the  firft  a  Cl, 
dignified  with  the  appearance  of  national  confent, 
which  ever  had  that  tendency.  An  aCt  was  alfo 
pafted  for  the  fecuring  his  highnefs  the  lord  pro¬ 
testor's  perfon,  and  the  continuance  of  the  natron 
in  fecurity  and  peace.  This  aCt  was  occafioned  by 
the  difcovery  of  two  plots,  which  had  been  entered 
into,  fome  time  before,  to  depofe  Cromwell.  This 
parliament  likewife  approved  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  granted  large  fums  of  money  for  carrying  it 
on  ;  and  after  they  had  fat  fome  months,  a  formal 
motion  was  made  by  Pack,  one  of  the  city  mem¬ 
bers,  for  invefting  the  proteCfor  with  the  dignity  of 
king.  This  motion  occafioned  great  diforders,  and 
threw  the  houfe  into  parties.  The  chief  oppofition 
proceeded  from  the  major-generals,  and  fuch 
officers  as  were  attached  to  their  intereft.  But 
Lambert,  a  man  of  great  interefts  in  the  army,  had 
entei  tained  the  ambitious  views  of  fucceedincr 
Cromwell  in  the  proteCforfhip,  which  he  forefaw 
would  be  impoflible  if  the  monarchy  fhould  be  re- 
ftored,  as  hereditary  right  would  then  likewife  be 
eftablifhed ;  he  therefore,  with  Defborough,  and 
other  officers  openly  declared,  that  if  Cromwell 
accepted  the  crown,  they  would  inftantly  refign 
their  commiffions ;  yet  notwithftanding  all  their 
oppofition,  the  motion  was  approved  by  a  meat 
majority ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  pafled  for 
that  purpofe.  But  this  refractory  fpirit  in  Lam¬ 
bert  and  the  other  officers,  difconcerted  Cromwell 
extremely. 

A  committee  of  the  houfe  now  waited  on  the 
protestor,  befeeching  him  to  accept  the  crown  ; 
when  he  returned  them  the  following  ambiguous 
anfwer,  hardly  reducible  to  the  rules  of  plain 
Englifh,  or  common  fenfe.  “  I  confefs,  for  it 
behoves  me  ta  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  muft 
confefs,  I  would  fay  I  hope  I  may  be  underftood 
in  this ;  for  indeed  I  muft  be  tender  what  I  would 
fay  to  fuch  an  audience  as  this  j  I  fay  I  would  be 
in  this  argument,  I  do  not  make 
a  parallel  between  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a 
parliament  which  fhall  have  their  defires.  I  know 
there  is  no  comparifon  ;  nor  can  it  be  urged  upon 
me  that  my  words  have  the  leaft  colour  that  way, 
becaufe  the  parliament  feems  to  me  to  give  liberty 
to  me  to  fay  any  thing  to  you.  As  that  is  a  tender 
of  my  humble  reafons  and  judgment,  and  opinion 
to  them,  and  if  I  think  they  are  fuch,  and  will  be 
fuch  to  them,  and  are  faithful  fervants,  and  will 
be  fo  to  the  fupreme  authority  and  the  legiflative, 
wherefoever  it  is.  If  I  fay  I  fhould  not  tell  you 
knowing  their  minds  to  be  fo,  I  fhould  not  be 
faithful  if  I  fhould  not  tell  you  fo,  to  the  end  that 
you  may  report  it  to  parliament.”  Hereupon  a 
fecond  committee  was  appointed  to  reafon  with 
the  protestor,  and  to  overcome  thofe  fcruples  which 
he  pretended  againft  accepting  fo  liberal  an  offer. 
The  conference  lafted  for  feveral  days ;  which,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Cromwell  was  defirous 
of  obtaining  the  crown,  could  only  be  done  with 
a  view  of  bringing  the  army  to  approve  of  the 
defign,  which  being  found  impoffible,  on  the 
eighth  of  May  the  prote&or,  with  great  feeming 
humility,  told  the  parliament,  that  he  could  not 
undertake  the  government  with  the  title  of  kingA 
Thus  they  found  themfeves  obliged  to  retain  the 
name  of  a  commonwealth ;  but  inftead  of  the 
inftrument  of  government,  which  had  been  the 
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work  of  the  general  officers  alone,  an  humble 
petition  and  advice  was  framed,  and  offered  to 
the  protector  by  the  parliament.  This  was  repre- 
fented  as  the  great  balls  of  the  republican  eftablifh- 
ment ;  by  it  the  authority  of  the  protestor  was  in 
feme  particulars  enlarged,  and  in  others  conliderably 
diminilhed.  Cromwell  having  obtained  this  fanftion 
of  his  authority,  refolved  to  confecrate  his  title  by  a 
new  inauguration,  which  was  performed  the  twenty- 
lixth  of  June  in  Weftminfter-hall,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  a  coronation  *,  after  which  the 
parliament  adjourned  itfelf  to  the  twentieth  of 
January.  Cromwell  now  deprived  Lambert  of  all 
his  commiffions,  in  lieu  of  which,  as  a  bribe  for 
his  future  peaceable  deportment,  he  allowed  him  a 
penfion  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  He  next 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  eftablifhment  of 
his  family.  He  fent  for  Richard  his  eldeft  fon 
out  of  the  country,  where  he  led  a  private  life,  to 
bring  him  acquainted  with  a  court,  and  to  initiate 
him  into  the  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  prevailed  on  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  to  ele£t  him  their  chancellor,  in  which 
honour  he  was  folemnly  inftalled  at  Whitehall. 
His  fecond  fon  Henry  he  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  :  and  having  two  daughters  unmarried,  he 
matched  one  of  them  to  the  lord  Falconbridge, 
and  the  other  to  Mr.  Rich,  grandfon  and  heir  to 
his  great  friend  the  earl  of  Warwick.  France  fent 
this  year  to  demand  auxiliary  forces  from  England, 
to  affift  it  in  its  war  with  the  Spaniards;  which 
requeft  was  readily  granted  by  the  protestor,  and 
fix  thoufand  foot  were  accordingly  fent,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Reynolds.  The  arrival  of 
thefe  forces  enabled  the  French  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  Montmedi  and  St.  Venant,  two  very 
important  places  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  and 
foon  after  of  the  ffrong  fort  of  Mardyke,  which 
opened  them  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  conqueft  of 
Dunkirk,  an  event  that  foon  after  happened. 
Charles,  in  his  turn,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  court  of  Spain,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
refide  privately  at  Bruffels,  with  a  penfion  of  fix 
thoufand  livres  a  month,  and  half  as  much  for  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  They  alfo  en¬ 
gaged  to  furnilh  him  with  fix  thoufand  men,  as 
foon  as  he  fhould  be  poffeffed  of  a  good  port  in 
England.  About  this  time  there  was  a  plot  laid 
for  an  infurreclion  in  England  in  favour  of  the 
king,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  over  to 
London  to  forward  the  defign  ;  but  the  proteclor 
having  notice  of  it,  publifhed  a  proclamation  for 
apprehending  the  confpirators  before  they  could 
form  a  body.  The  marquis  narrowly  efcaped. 
Dr.  Hewet,  Sir  Henry  Slingfby,  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
and  feveral  others  concerned  in  the  plot,  were 
feized,  and  the  two  former  being  tried  by  a  high 
court  of  juftice,  were  condemned  and  executed. 

D  1(c  g  The  parliament,  on  the  twentieth 
5  •  Qf  January,  was  again  affembled,  con¬ 
fiding,  as  in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two 
houfes,  the  commons,  and  the  other  houfe.  This 
parliament  occafioned  Cromwell  great  uneafinefs. 
In  the  firff  pi  ace,  all  the  members  who  had  been 
excluded  the  houfe  of  commons  the  laft  feffions, 
-were  now  admitted  to  their  feats,  in  confequence 
of  a  claufe  in  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice, 
(c  That  the  perfons  who  are  legally  chofen,  by  a 
free  eletlion  of  the  people,  to  ferve  in  parliament, 
may  not  be  excluded  from  doing  their  duties,  but 
by  the  confent  of  the  houfe  whereof  they  are 
Jn embers.”  The  next  thing  which  proved  pre¬ 
judicial  to  his  views,  was  the  creeling  this  new 
affembly,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Other 
Houfe.  It  confilled  of  fixty  members,  among 
whom  were  five  or  fix  antient  peers,  feveral  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  and  diftintftion,  and  fome  officers, 
who  had  rifen  from  the  meaneft  profeffions.  None 
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of  the  antient  peers,  however,  would  deign  to 
accept  of  a  feat  which  they  were  to  (hare  withfuch 
companions  as  were  affigned  them.  By  bringing 
fo  great  a  number  of  his  friends  and  adherents  into 
the  other  houfe,  Cromwell  loll  his  majority  among 
the  national  reprefentatives,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrig,  and  fome  others,  whom  the  protestor 
had  created  lords,  chofe  rather  to  take  their  feats 
with  the  commons,  in  order  by  their  prefence  to 
(Lengthen  their  own  party,  by  which  means  an 
unconteftable  majority  appeared  againft  Cromwell, 
and  the  commons  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  his  other  houfe.  Even  the  legality  of 
the  humble  petition  and  advice  was  quefiioned,  as 
being  voted  by  a  parliament  which  lay  under  force, 
and  which  was  deprived  by  military  violence  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  its  members. 

The  proteclor,  apprehenfive  of  combinations  be¬ 
tween  the  parliament,  and  the  malcontents  of  the 
army,  was  refolved  to  allow  no  time  for  forming  a 
conspiracy  againft  him  ;  and  accordingly,  without 
confulting  any  one,  on  the  fourth  of  February  he 
went  to  the  houfe,  and  fent  for  the  commons  into 
the  Painted  Chamber,  where,  after  reproaching 
them  with  their  factious  fpirit,  and  charging  them 
with  being  privy  to  confpiracies  againft  his  autho¬ 
rity,  he  faid,  “  Since  fuch  are  your  proceedings,  I 
think  it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  your  fitting. 
I  therefore  declare  this  parliament  diffolved :  and 
God  be  judge  between  me  and  you.”  “  Amen,” 
replied  the  member^,  with  as  great  vehemence  as 
the  prote<ftor.  But  thefe  diftradlions  at  home  were 
not  able  to  take  off  Cromwell’s  attention  from 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  third  cf  June,  marfhal 
Turenne,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  un¬ 
dertook  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  but  very 
ill  provided  for  a  defence.  Don  John  of  Auftria, 
governor  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  drew  toge¬ 
ther  all  his  troops,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  Britifh 
and  Irifh  under  the  duke  of  York,  to  relieve  it. 
After  the  fiege  had  continued  about  twelve  days, 
intelligence  came  that  Don  John  and  the  Spanifh. 
generals  were  coming  to  its  relief.  It  was  refolved 
to  attack  them,  and  the  Spaniards  were  totally 
defeated.  The  valour  of  the  Englifh  on  this  oc- 
cafion  has  been  juftly  celebrated.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  Dunkirk  furrendered,  and  was,  by 
agreement,  delivered  to  Cromwell.  He  committed 
the  government  of  it  to  Lockart,  a  pthfon  of 
great  abilities. 

Cromwell,  however,  reaped  little  fatisfaclion 
from  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  abroad  ;  the  fitua- 
tion  of  his  affairs  at  home,  kept  him  in  per¬ 
petual  inquietude.  His  military  enterprizes,  and 
fecret  intelligence,  had  exhaufled  his  revenue, 
and  involved  him  in  a  confiderable  debt.  The 
royalifts  (as  we  have  before  hinted)  having 
concerted  meafures  for  a  general  infurreclion, 
Ormond  came  over  in  order  to  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller,  and 
many  of  the  heads  of  the  Prefbyterians,  had  fe- 
cretly  entered  into  the  engagement ;  and  even  the 
army  was  infefled  with  a  general  fpirit  of  dif- 
content.  The  confpiracy  was  crufhed  by  Willis, 
who  difcoveied  the  whole  to  the  protestor;  upon 
which  Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  thought 
himfelf  happy  in  having  efcaped  fo  vigilant  an 
adminifl  ration.  Many  of  the  confpirators  were 
thiown  into  piifon  ;  and  a  high  court  of  juftice 
was  ei  etled  for  the  trial  of  thofe  whofe  guilt  was 
moft  apparent.  Sir  Henry  Slingfby,  and  Dr. 
Hewet,  were  condemned  and  beheaded  ;  Afton, 
Storey,  and  Beftley,  were  hanged  in  different 
ftreets  of  the  city  ;  and  Mordaunt,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  narrowly  efcaped,  the  num¬ 
bers  for  his  condemnation  and  acquittal  being 
equal.  1  he  republicans,  though  they  regarded 
with  horror  the  views  and  principles  of  the  royalifts, 
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continually  denounced  vengeance  againft  Crom¬ 
well,  and  entered  into  cabals  to  dethrone  him. 
Sindercome  had  undertaken  to  murder  him,  and 
had  often  been  prevented  by  the  molt  unaccount¬ 
able  accidents,  from  executing  his  bloody  purpofe : 
but  though  his  defign  was  difcovered,  the  pro¬ 
tector  could  never  find  the  bottom  of  his  enter- 
prize,  nor  detect  any  of  his  accomplices ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  clear  and  full  proof  of  his  guilt, 
the  jury  was,  with  difficulty,  brought  to  condemn 
him.  When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  Ins 
execution,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  from 
poifon,  which  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  taken.  The 
protector  might  have  better  fupported  his  fears  and 
apprehenfions,  had  he  enjoyed  any  domeftic  fatis- 
facftion  ;  but  Fleetwood,  his  fon-in-law,  offended 
at  Cromwell’s  ambition,  had  eftranged  himielf 
from  him.  Cromwell’s  eldelt  daughter,  who  was 
Fleetwood’s  wife,  had  adopted  republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  could  not,  with  patience,  behold 
power  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  though  that 
perfon  was  even  an  indulgent  father.  His  other 
daughters  were  as  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  royal  caufe.  But  above  all,  the  ficknefs  of 
Mrs-.  Claypole,  Cromwell’s  favourite  daughter,  a 
lady  endowed  with  many  virtues  and  amiable  ac- 
compliffiments,  depreffed  his  mind.  She  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  high  regard  for  Dr.  Hewet,  lately  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  being  refufed  his  pardon,  had  tenderly 
urged  her  father  to  repent  of  the  crimes  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  fatal  ambition  ;  and 
her  death,  which  followed  foon  after,  gave  a  new 
edge  to  all  her  exhortations. 

The  protector  now  experienced  that  his  high 
elevation  and  grandeur  could  not  enfure  him  that 
tranquillity  which  virtue  and  moderation  can  alone 
beftow.  Overwhelmed  with  the  load  of  public 
affairs,  and  feeing  nothing  around  him  but 
treacherous  friends,  and  enraged  enemies,  he 
found  his  power  to  depend  on  fo  delicate  a  poize 
of  factions  and  intereft,  as  the  fmalleft  event  was 
able  to  deftroy.  Though  he  had,  with  fuch  fignal 
intrepidity,  braved  death  in  the  field,  it  was  now 
his  utmoft  care  to  avoid  receiving  it  from  the 
poinards  of  affaffins ;  he  never  moved  a  ftep  with¬ 
out  his  guards ;  he  wore  armour  under  his  clothes, 
and  always  carried  a  fword  and  piftol.  He  feldom 
flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  fame 
chamber;  and  never  let  it  be  known  before  hand, 
what  chamber  he  intended  to  chufe;  nor  trufted 
himfelf  in  any  one  which  was  not  provided  with 
backdoors,  at  which  centinels  were  carefully  placed. 
While  in  this  fituation  of  mind,  he  was  feized  with 
a  flow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague; 
but  in  the  intervals  of  his  fits  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increafed,  and  he 
began  to  confider  the  near  approach  of  death. 
He  a  Iked  Dr.  Goodwin,  one  of  his  preachers,  if 
the  doctrine  were  true,  that  the  elect  could  never 
fall,  or  fuffer  a  final  reprobation.  The  minifler 
anfwered,  “  Nothing  is  more  certain.”  “  Then,” 
faid  Cromwell,  “  lam  fafe;  for  I  am  fure  that  I 
was  once  in  a  ftate  of  grace.”  His  chaplains,  by 
their  prayers  and  revelations  fo  buoyed  up  his 
hopes,  that  he  began  to  believe  his  life  out  of 
danger;  and  with  confidence  faid  to  his  phyficians, 
“  I  tell  you  I  lhall  not  die  of  this  diftemper  ;  I 
jtm  well  allured  of  my  recovery.  It  is  promifed 
by  the  Lord,  not  only  to  my  Applications,  but  to 
thofe  of  men  who  hold  a  ftri&er  commerce,  and 
more  intimate  correfpondence  with  him.  Ye  may 
have  fkill  in  your  profeffion ;  but  nature  can  do 
more  than  all  the  phyficians  in  the  world,  and  God 
is  far  above  nature.” 

In  a  fhort  time  all  the  fymptoms  began  to  wear  a 
more  fatal  afpect ;  and  the  phyficians  declared,  that 
he  could  not  furvive  the  next  fit.  The  council 
bein^  alarmed,  fent  a  deputation  to  know  his  will, 
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with  regard  to  his  fucceffor.  They  afked  him, 
whether  he  did  not  intend  that  Richard,  his  eldeft 
fon,  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  proteCtorftiip;  but 
his  fenfes  being  nearly  gone,  he  could  not  exprefs 
his  intentions.  A  fimple  affirmative  only  was,  or 
feemed  to  be  extorted  from  him.  He  died  on  the 
third  of  September,  a  day  he  had  always  regarded 
as  aufpicious,  and  on  which  he  had  gained  his 
two  fignal  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter, 
aged  fifty-nine  years,  and  four  months.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  violent  tempeft  of  thunder  and 
lightening  ;  both  his  partizans  and  enemies  weakly 
drew  conclufions  from  this  event,  which  they  in¬ 
terpreted  according  to  their  different  prejudices. 
Ilis  remains  were  apparently  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  with  more  than  regal  magnificence; 
but  fome  writers  affert,  that  the  body  was  wrapped 
in  lead,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  below 
London-bridge;  and  others  with  as  little  reafon 
affirm  pofitively,  that  it  was  fecretly  depofited  in 
Nafeby-field.  By  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bouchier,  he  had  two  fobs  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  Richard  his  fucceffor,  married  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Richard  Major,  Efq;  and  Henry 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir'Francis  Ruffel,  of  Chip¬ 
penham,  in  Cambridgefhire.  Elis  daughters  were 
Bridget,  married  to  commiffary-general  Ireton, 
afterwards  to  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood;  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  wife  of  John  Claypole,  Efq;  Mary, 
married  to  lord  vifeount  Falconbridge;  and  Frances, 
wife  to  Mr.  Rich,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick;  and  afterw  ards  to  Sir  John  Ruffel  of  Chip¬ 
penham. 

Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

This  great  ftatefman  and  brave  general  was 
born  at  Huntingdon,  of  Welfh  extraction,  and 
the  family  name  was  originally  Williams:  but  one 
of  his  anceftors  having  married  a  lifter  of  the 
renowned  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  fon  by  that  mariiage 
took  that  name,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  pofterity. 
Oliver,  being  the  fon  of  a  fecond  brother,  inhe¬ 
rited  but  a  finall  eftate.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  young  ;  but  his  mother,  whofe  name  was 
Stuart,  and  by  fome  authors  fuppofed  to  be  re¬ 
motely  allied  to  the  royal  family,  lived  till  after 
he  was  prote&or.  In  his  perfon  he  was  of  a  robuft 
frame  of  body,  and  of  a  manly  afpeef,  ftrongly 
marked  with  good  fenfe,  but  with  ftriking  lines  of 
feverity.  He  ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Sidney 
college  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner,  and  in  which 
library  there  is  now  his  portrait,  reckoned  the  mod 
ftriking  likenefs  now  exifting.  Though  he  diffi- 
pated  part  of  his  patrimony  in  gaming  and  drink¬ 
ing  in  this  feminary  of  learning,  yet  while  in  college, 
he  was  efteemed  a  man  of  Alining  abilities.  Being 
fuddenly  feized  with  a  fpirit  of  reformation,  he  mar¬ 
ried;  behaved  with  great  gravity;  reftored  whatever 
fums  he  had  won  by  gaming ;  and  entered  with  zeal 
into  the  principles  and  views  of  the  puritanical 
party.  His  mother  could  never  be  perfuaded, 
that  either  his  power  or  his  perfon  were  in  fafety ; 
and  at  every  noife  Aie  heard,  exclaimed,  that  her 
fon  was  murdered.  By  her  frugality  and  induftry 
Aie  raifed  and  educated  a  numerous  family  upon  a 
fmall  fortune.  She  had  even  been  obliged  to  fet 
up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon  :  hence  Cromwell 
has  been  ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  the  Brewer; 
and  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  takes  notice  of  the 
great  acceffion  he  would  receive  to  his  royal  re¬ 
venues  upon  his  mother’s  death,  who  poffeffed' 
a  jointure  of  fixty  pounds  a  year  upon  his 
eftate. 

The  charafter  of  Cromwell  has  been  drawn  in 
quite  oppofite  features  by  different  hiftorians,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  their  various  principles  and  prejudices. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  was  wont  to  call  him  a  fortu¬ 
nate  madman;  father  Orleans  fliles  him  a  judi¬ 
cious  villain;  lord  Clarendon,  a  brave,  wicked 
man.  Abufive  epithets,  or  terms  of  reproach, 
are  beneath  the  gravity  of  a  thinking  hiftorian ;  j 
and,  when  ufed,  deftroy,  in  that  infiant,  both  his 
impartiality  and  credit.  It  is  certain,  the  memory 
of  this  extraordinary  genius  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  fineft  pens  of  his  age.  The  verfes  of  Mr. 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  Sprat,  afterwards  bilhop  of 
Rochefter,  are  well  known.  Tuckney,  mailer  of  i 
St.  John’s  college.  Dr.  Wichcot,  Horton,  Min- 
fhul,  Seaman,  and  others,  alfo  wrote  poems  in  his 
praife.  “  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,”  fays 
Cowley,  <s  than  that  a  perfon  of  private  birth  and 
education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
body,  nor  fliining  talents  of  mind,  Ihould  have 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  execute 
I'o  great  a  defign,  as  the  fubverting  one  of  the 
moll  antient  and  bell  ellablilhed  monarchies  in  the 
world  ?  that  he  Ihould  have  the  boldnefs  aiul  j 
power  to  put  his  prince  and  mailer  to  an  open  j  j 
and  infamous  de^Ti  ?  Should  banilh  that  numeious 
and  llrongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  all  thefe  teine-  j 
rities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  parliament,  j 
in  whole  fer vice  he  pi'etended  to  be  retained  ? 
Trample  too  upon  that  parliament,  and  fcornfully  j 
expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him  ground  ol  j 
diffatisfadion  ?  Overcome  all  his  enemies  by  ai  ms,  I 
and  afterwards  all  his  friends  by  artifice  ?  Sei  ve  all 
parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  command  them 
viclorioufly  at  lall  ?  Be  feared  and  courted  by  all  1 
foreign  princes  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a  j 
flroke  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  with  a 
word  of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  lubje&ion  a 
warlike  and  difcontented  nation,  by  means  of  a 
mutinous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous  army  by  I 
ieditious  and  factious  officers?  Be  humbly  and 
daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the  j 
rate  of  millions  a  year,  to  be  hired  as  mailer  of  I 
thofe  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  fervant?  I 
Have  the  ellates  and  lives  of  three  nations  as  much 
at  his  difpofal,  as  was  once  the  little  inheritance  of 
his  father,  and  be  as  liberal  and  noble  in  the 
fpending  of  them?  And  laflly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glory) 
with  one  word,  bequeath  all  this  power  and 
fplendor  to  his  pollerity?  Die  poffeffed  of  peace 
at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among 
kings?  And  leave  a  name  behind  him  not  to  be 
extinguilhed  but  with  the  whole  world,  which  as 
it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  might  it  have 
been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  ffiort  line  of  his 
mortal  life  could  have  llretched  out  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  deligns.”  Hyperbolical  as  this 
character  may  appear,  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  I 
founded  in  truth.  It  is  allonilhing  that  a  man  of 
fuperficial  knowledge,  by  the  ftrength  of  natural 
talents,  Ihould  conceive  the  moll  daring  projects 
which  were  ever  formed  by  the  human  mind. 
That  he  ffiould  be  as  artful  in  exploring  the  pur- 
pofes  of  others,  as  he  was  fagacious  in  diffembling 
his  own  defigns  ;  that  he  ffiould  be  fo  verfed  in 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  as  to  be  able  by  the 
fingle  principle  of  an  hypocritical  enthufiafm,  to 
render  all  factions  fubfervient  to  his  ambitious 
views.  Such  was  his  courage  and  refolution,  that 
in  the  accompliffiment  of  his  defigns  he  overlooked 
all  danger,  and  faw  no  difficulty  ;  and,  on  being  j 
railed  from  a  very  private  Ration,  to  the  power  of 


the  greatefl  monarh,  it  is  really  amazing,  that  he 
could  behave  with  a  dignity  fuitable  to  that  power, 
and  fupport,  with  all  flrangers,  that  high  idea 
with  which  they  had  been  impreffed  by  his  great 
exploits  and  uncommon  policy ;  efpecially  if  we 
confider  he  made  no  figure  in  the  awful  tragedy, 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war;  and  he  was 
not  lefs  than  forty-three  years  of  age,  when  he 
firfl  embraced  the  military  profeffion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  and  his  reli¬ 
gious  cant,  upon  many  occafions  he  could  relax 
himfelf  in  trifling,  jelling,  and  making  verfes 
among  his  intimate  friends,  without  lowering  him¬ 
felf  in  their  efteem  ;  whereby  he  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  diving  into  their  weakneffes  ;  and  would 
fometimes  induce  them  by  an  indulgence  in  wine, 
to  open  to  him  the  moil  fecret  receffes  of  their 
hearts.  However,  great  regularity  of  manners  was 
always  maintained  in  his  court ;  and  notwithffand- 
ing  his  fondnefs  for  fportive  frolics  in  private,  he 
took  care  to  give  no  offence  to  the  mod  rigid  and 
devout.  He  upheld  fome  Rate,  but  with  little 
expence,  and  without  oflentatious  fplendor.  Every 
thing  was  managed  with  great  frugality,  yet  he 
was  generous  to  thofe  who  ferved  him.  He  knew 
how  to  find  out  and  engage  in  his  interefi,  every 
man  poffeffed  of  thofe  talents  which  every  parti¬ 
cular  employment  demanded  ;  and  all  his  generals, 
admirals,  judges,  and  ambafiadors,  were  perfons 
who,  in  their  feveral  fpheres,  contributed  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  his  own  fecurity.  He 
fought  every  where  for  men  of  abilities,  in  order 
properly  to  employ  them.  He  favoured  learning, 
and  was  munificent  to  fuch  as  excelled  in  fcience  : 
nor  did  he  fail,  in  feveral  refpecls,  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  his  enemies  to  his  perfon  and 
government.  It  muR,  indeed,  beconfeffed,  Crom¬ 
well  knew  as  well  how  to  play  the  tyrant,  as  to  a<R 
the  faint.  His  edict  againff  the  epifcopal  clergy  was 
to  the  lafi  degree  unjuR  and  cruel.  The  cavaliers 
had  hard  meafure  from  him,  as  they  were,  almofi 
without  exception,  rendered  fubjecl  to  heavy  taxes, 
and  other  inconveniences,  upon  account  of  the 
rafhnefs  and  imprudence  of  fome  of  their  party. 
He  alfo,  on  particular  occafions,  made  ufe  of 
packed  juries,  and  difplaced  judges  for  refufing 
to  follow  his  directions.  He  committed  men 
illegally  to  prifon  •,  caufed  them  to  be  tried  before 
new  created  tribunals ;  and  adjudged  to  death 
without  the  verdift  of  a  jury :  if  to  this  we  add 
the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  we 
mufi  acknowledge  his  aflions  were,  in  many  in¬ 
fiances,  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  tyrannical.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  enemies  allow,  that  in  private  life, 
as  a  fon,  a  hufband,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  he  de¬ 
fences  applaufe ;  and  his  government,  though  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  fupported  by  military  force,  was,  in 
many  inltances,  worthy  of  praife.  He  gave  great 
encouragement  to  trade  and  commerce,  which 
fiouriffied  furprifingly  under  his  aufpices:  by  means 
of  his  influence  over  cardinal  Mazarine,  he  effec¬ 
tually  interpofed  in  favour  of  the  proteflants 
abroad  :  he  preferved  untarniffied  the  glory  of  the 
Britiffi  flag :  and  he  fupported  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  maintained  it  in  a  degree  of  confide- 
ration  among  European  powers,  that  had  not  been 
known  fince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  conclude, 
this  confummate  Ratefman  was  a  magnanimous 
governor :  an  afloniffiing  compound  of  ambition 
and  hypocrify,  adorned  with  a  duffer  of  many 
public  and  private  virtues. 
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the  interregnum  CONTINUED  under 

RICHARD. 


IMMEDIATELY  on  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Richard,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  proclaimed  pro¬ 
tector  in  London  by  the  council,  and  by  Monk 
in  Scotland  ;  and  Henry,  Richard’s  brother,  who 
governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  undertook  for 
the  obedience  of  that  kingdom.  Both  the  army 
and  fleet  acknowledged  his  title.  Upwards  of 
ninety  addreffes  from  the  counties  and  mod  confi- 
derable  corporations,  congratulated  Richard  on  his 
acceffion,  in  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance ;  and  the 
foreign  minifters  were  particularly  attentive  in  pay¬ 
ing  him  the  ufual  compliments.  Thus  Richard,  a 
young  man  of  no  experience,  accuftomed  to  a 
retired  life  in  the  country,  unacquainted  with  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  recommended  by  no 
military  exploits,  was  tempted  to  accept  of  fo  rich 
an  inheiitance,  though  his  want  of  ambition  would 
never  have  prompted  him  to  contend  for  it. 

AD  i/!fo  parliament  was  now  aflembled: 

•u-I659-  like  the  former;  it  conli{ied  of  twc; 

houfes.  There  were  a  great  many  republicans  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  who  held  long  debates 
about  the  other  houfe,  and  likewife  about  the 
humble  petition  and  advice;  and  after  great  op- 
pofltion,  and  many  vehement  difputes,  it  was  at 
laft,  with  much  difficulty,  carried  by  the  court 
party  to  confirm  it.  Before  the  meeting  of  this 
affembly,  feveral  cabals  had  been  fet  on  foot  by 
difcontented  perfons,  againft  the  government  of 
the  new  protedfor.  His  uncle  Defborough  was  a 
republican,  and  Fleetwood,  his  brother-in-law,  a 
■violent  fanatic,  and  of  confequence  both  averfe  to 
the  government  of  a  Angle  perfon.  Lambert  and 
Ludlow,  with  many  other  officers  whom  Oliver 
had  deprived  of  their  commiffions,  now  came  forth 
from  theii  retieats,  and  joined  the  council  againft 
Richard.  Some  of  thefe,  pretending  great  friend- 
fhip  for  him,  advifed  him  to  call  up  to  London 
as  many  officers  as  could  be  fpared  from  the 
regiments  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  better  fupporting  him  in  his 
authority,  if  the  parliament  fhould  prove  re¬ 
fractory. 

Richard,  who  did  not  poffefs  much  penetration, 
tell  into  the  fnare,  and  when  thefe  officers  repaired 
to  London,  they  eftabliffied  their  meetings  at  Fleet¬ 
wood’s  apartments,  which  being  in  Wallingford- 
houfe,  the  party  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wallingford  cabal.  They  now  affumed  the  title  of 
the  great  council  of  the  army,  and  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  protestor,  wherein  they  demanded, 

“  That  no  member  of  the  army  fhould  be  fubjecT 
to  the  civil  magiftrate ;  and  that  the  officers  fhould 
erqoy  the  privilege  of  chufing  their  own  general.” 
Richard  foon  perceived  that  their  defign  was  to 
render  themfelves  independent  of  him,  therefore, 
alarmed  at  their  prefumption,  he  rejected  their 
petition,  and  even  threatened  to  difmifs  them  from 
ins  lervice,  fhould  they  make  fuch  extravagant 
p:  opol  ils  for  the  future.  But  this  feeming  firmnefs 
in  Richard  had  no  effecT  on  the  Wallingford  cabal, 
who  now  prefented  a  petition  to  the  parliament, 
praying  that  Fleetwood  might  be  appointed  general 
of  the  army ;  but  Richard  gave  an  unfavourable 
anfwer,  and  commanded  the  officers  immediately 
t  o  return  to  their  refpedtive  quarters.  The  council 
of  officers  now  denied  the  authority  of  Richard 
and  came  to  the  refolution  of  eftablifhing  a  form 
of  government  in  which  he  fhould  have  no  concern 
t  hey  led  their  troops  to  Whitehall,  and  having 
‘ 1 1  tinned  paities  of  men  in  all  the  avenues  of  that 
building,  Defborough,  attended  by  a  ftrong  guard, 
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demanded  an  audience  of  the  protestor.  In  the 
name  of  all  the  officers,  he  infifted  on  an  imme¬ 
diate  diffolution  of  the  parliament.  Richard  ic- 
ruied  to  comply  with  their  demands  ;  but  upon 
Defborough  threatening,  that  if  entreaties  were  re¬ 
jected,  recourfe  would  be  Jiad  to  coercive  means, 
the  pretedor  declared  that  the  parliament  fhould 
be  diffolved.  A  diffolution  of  parliament  foon 
aftei  taking  place,  it  was  generally  confidered  that 
the  protector  was  depofed  ;  and  in  a  few  davs  he 
formally  refigned  his  authority. 

Intelligence  was  now  received  of  feveral  con- 
fpiracies,  which  were  forming  by  the  royal  ills,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Prefbyterians,  in  feveral  parts 
ot  the  kingdom;  and  in  many  counties  a  refo¬ 
lution  was  taken  to  rife  in  arms.  Lord  Willoughby 
or  Parham,  and  Sir  Horatio  Townffiend,  under¬ 
took  to  fecure  Lynn  ;  general  Maffey  engaged  to 
feize  Gloucefter;  lord  Newport,  Littleton,  and 
other  gentlemen,  confpired  to  take  poffeffion  of 
Shrewfbury  ;  Sir  George  Booth  of  Chefter;  Sir 
lhomas  Middleton  of  North  Wales ;  and  Arundel, 
Pollard,  Granville,  and  Trelawney,  of  Plymouth 
and  Exeter.  A  day  was  appointed  for  all  thefe 
enter  prizes  ;  and  the  king,  attended  by  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York,  had  arrived  fecretly  at  Calais, 
with  a  refdution  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  lus  loyal  fubjecTs,  as  foon  as  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  This  combination  was,  how- 
wm-  dlfc5)ncerted  by  the  treachery  of  Sir  Richard 
mis,  who,  being  in  great  confidence  with  the 
king  and  his  little  court,  was  intrufted  by  them 
with  all  their  cabinet  fecrets.  This  man  had  been 
bribed  by  Oliver,  and  from  that  time  had  con- 
tmuafly  betrayed  all  the  refolves  of  Charles  an4 
his  friends,  and  now  fent  intelligence  of  this  con* 
fpiracy  to  Thurloe,  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  The 
pai  Lament,  alarmed  at  their  danger,  caufed  all  the 
horfes  in  and  about  London  to  be  feized  ;  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  city  to  be  guarded  ;  and  feveral  de¬ 
tachments  of  horfe  and  foot  to  be  placed  in  the 
roaus  from  the  weft  and  north-weft  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  had  many  officers  whofe  fidelity 
they  could  more  depend  upon  than  that  of  Lam¬ 
bert  ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  whofe  vigilance 
and  capacity  they  repofed  fuch  confidence  ;  he  was 
therefore  fent  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  againft 
Booth  and  his  party,  whofe  intent  of  taking  Chefter 
was  the  only  part  of  the  con  fpiracy  which  had  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  earl  of  Derby,  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  and  colonel  Morgan,  took 
Parr,t.ln  this  enterprize.  He  was  alfo  joined  by  Sir 
William  Middleton  with  fome  troops  from  North 
Wales,  by  which  means  his  party  became  ftrong 
enough  to  fubdue  all  in  that  neighbourhood  who 
had  courage  enough  to  oppofe  them.  When 
Lambert  left  London,  his  army  did  not  confift  of 
above  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  but  on  his  march  he 
was  joined  by  three  regiments,  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  had  ordered  from  Dunkirk,  and  by  colonel 
Zauchy  with  his  own  regiment  of  horfe,  and  a 
regiment  of  foot,  amounting  in  all  to  about  five 
thou  land.  Booth,  whofe  party  did  not  confift  of 
lialf  that  number,  having  intelligence  of  Lambert’s 
approach,  thought  to  have  got  a  day’s  march 
before  him  into  Lancafhire,  where  he  hoped  to  in- 
creafe  it ;  and  to  gain  time,  he  fent  a  trumpeter, 
with  two  minifters,  to  ffiew  the  reafon  for  their 
railing  an  army,  and  defired  a  treaty,  to  fave  the 
enufion  of  blood.  This  propofal  Lambert  con- 
ented  to,  if  thej  would  fir/t  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  iuirendei  to  him  the  garriions  in  their  power. 

No 
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M0  anfwer  being  given,  an  engagement  enfued,  in 
which  the  royalifts  were  defeated.  Booth  and 
Middleton  made  their  efcape,  many  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  Booth  himfelf  was  foon  after  feized 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  fuccefs 
haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  Lambert,  con- 
fcious  of  his  ftrength,  and  of  their  extreme  weak- 
nefs,  was  no  lefs  dangerous  to  them  than  Booth. 

A  thoufand  pounds,  which  they  voted  him  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  fervice,  he  employed  in  bribing  the 
officers  under  his  command,  who  all  fwore  to  be 
true  to  him.  At  his  inftigation  they  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  parliament,  demanding  that  they 
would  comply  with  the  addrefs  formerly  prefented 
by  the  council  of  Wallingford-houfe  •,  that  they 
would  eftabliffi  Fleetwooci  in  his  command,  ap¬ 
point  Lambert  major-general,  Defborough  lieute¬ 
nant-general  of  the  horfe,  and  Monk,  major-general 
of  the  foot  ;  and  that  no  officer  fhould  be  dilmiffied 
from  his  command  but  by  a  court-martial.  This 
petition  being  prefented  was  taken  into  confidera- 
tion  by  the  houfe,  who  at  laft  voted,  “  that  to  have 
other  officers  than  thofe  appointed  by  parliament, 
would  be  ufelefs,  chargeable  and  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.”  At  the  fame  time,  alarmed  at 
the  danger,  they  caffiiered  Lambert,  Defborough, 
Berry,  Clarke,  Barrow,  Kelfey,  and  Cobbet ;  re¬ 
voked  Fleetwood’s  commiffion,  and  appointed  J 
commiffioners  to  govern  the  army  for  a  limited 
time.  The  army  paid  no  refped  to  their  acts  or 
refolutions.  Lambert  drew  fome  troops  together, 
in  order  to  decide  the  controverfy.  Mofs  and 
Morley  brought  their  regiments  into  Palace-yard, 
refolute  to  oppofe  the  violence  of  Lambert :  but  he 
had  no  intention  of  giving  them  fo  much  trouble  ; 
he  had  an  eafier  method  of  fubduing  them.  He 
placed  his  foldiers  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  all 
the  avenues  to  Weftminfiter-hall ;  and  when  the 
fpeaker  arrived  in  his  coach,  he  ordered  the  horfes 
to  be  turned,  and  with  great  politenefs  conduced 
him  home.  The  other  members  were  by  the  fame 
ftratagem  prevented  from  meeting,  and  the  two 
regiments  in  Palace-yard  finding  themfclves  expofed 
to  the  derifion  of  the  people,  departed  quietly  to 
their  quarters.  Thus,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft, 
five  months  after  it  had  been  reftored,  was  the 
rump  parliament  again  depofed  by  the  army,  and 
the  officers  found  themfelves  again  inverted  with 
fupreme  authority.  Out  of  their  own  body  they 
appointed  a  council  of  ten  perfons,  who  were  to 
take  upon  them  the  management  of  fuch  affairs  as 
were  mod  prefling.  They  then  declared  Fleetwood 
their  general,  Lambert  their  lieutenant-general,  and 
Defborough  commiflary-general  of  the  horfe.  At 
laft  they  elected  a  committee  of  twenty- three  per¬ 
fons,  of  whom  feven  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  invert  with  fovereign  authority  ;  and 
called  them  a  committee  of  fafety. 

All  this  time  the  conduct  of  Monk  was  fo  impe¬ 
netrable,  that  it  remained  a  doubt  which  party  he 
would  embrace.  But  he  no  fooner  heard  of  Lam¬ 
bert’s  proceedings  in  London,  than  he  marched 
out  of  Scotland,  with  the  beft  of  his  troops,  firmly 
refolved  to  reftore  the  rump  parliament.  This 
meafure  rendered  him  fufpedted  of  having  formed 
fome  deep  defigns,  either  in  his  own  favour  or  that 
of  the  king  ;  but  his  profound  fecrecy  and  diffimu- 
lation  prevented  any  thing  certain  from  tranfpiring. 
He  wrote  letters  to  Fleetwood  and  Lambert, 
wherein  he  complained  of  their  violation  of  faith 
to  the  parliament,  and  declared  his  refolution  of 
endeavouring  to  reftore  them  to  their  power,  againft 
all  oppolition  whatfoever.  Fleetwood  and  Lam¬ 
bert  were  aftonifhed  at  this  refolution.  1  hey  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  colonel  Talbot  and  Clarges, 
brother-in-law  to  Monk,  to  go  into  Scotland,  and, 
if  poffible,  prevail  with  the  general  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  which  might  prevent  the  efiufton  of  blood. 
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But  Monk  was  indefatigable  in  carrying  his  defigns 
into  execution.  All  the  officers  in  his  army,  of 
whom  he  entertained  the  lead  fufpicion,  he 
caffiiered.  He  drew  together  the  feveral  fcattered 
regiments.  He  fuminoned  an  affembly  fomewhat 
refembling  a  convention  of  eftates  in  Scotland,  and 
having  communicated  his  intention  of  marching 
into  England,  he  received  from  them  a  fmall  but 
feafonable  fupply  of  money.  Clarges  and  Talbot 
being  arrived  in  Scotland,  were  well  received  by 
Monk  ;  who,  by  their  advice,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time,  confented  to  a  negotiation,  and  fent  Wilkes, 
Cloberry,  and  Knight,  three  of  his  officers,  to  treat 
with  the  committee.  They  met  Lambert  at  York, 
with  a  body  of  forces  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
Monk.  He  told  them  he  was  fufiiciently  au¬ 
thorized  to  treat  with  them  ;  but  upon  their  de¬ 
manding  the  reftoration  of  the  parliament,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  he  had  no  inftrudtions  on  that  head,  and 
they  proceeded  to  London,  where  the  fame  demand 
being  made  to  the  committee,  they  immediately 
aflented  to  it.  And  the  treaty,  by  which  both  Tides 
engaged  to  act  vigoroully  againft  Charles,  was 
figned  on  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

1  he  nation  was  now  in  a  date  of  perfedt  anarchy ; 
and  by  refufing  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  reduced 
the  army  to  the  greateft  extremity.  While  Lam¬ 
bert  was  collecting  his  forces  at  Nevvcaftle,  Hafelrig 
and  Morley  entered  Portfmouth,  and  declared  for 
the  parliament.  A  party,  fent  to  quell  the  infur- 
redtion,  were  induced  by  their  commander,  to  em¬ 
brace  the  fame  intereft.  The  city  apprentices  rofe 
in  a  body,  and  infilled  on  a  free  parliament :  and. 
though  they  were  fupprefled  by  colonel  Hewfon,  a 
man  who  was  once  a  cobler,  but  now  enjoyed  a 
confiderable  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  ftill  retained 
its  oppolition,  and  difcovered  marks  of  the  highefl 
diflatisfadtion.  The  magiftrates  even  erected  a 
kind  of  feparate  government,  and  exercifed  the  fu¬ 
preme  authority  within  their  walls.  About  the 
fame  time  admiral  Lawfon  entered  the  river  with 
his  fleet,  and  declared  for  the  parliament.  Alarmed 
at  thefe  events,  Hafelrig  and  Morley  left  Portf¬ 
mouth,  and  haftened  towards  London.  The  regi¬ 
ments  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
were  perfuaded  by  their  old  officers,  who  had  been 
difmifled  by  the  committee  of  fafety,  to  efpoufe, 
once  more,  the  caufe  of  the  parliament.  Delbo- 
fough’s  regiment,  which  had  been  fent  to  Lambert, 
to  affift  his  friends,  no  fooner  reached  St.  Albans, 
than  that  officer  declared  for  the  fame  affembly. 
Lenthall  the  fpeaker,  at  the  defire  of  the  officers, 
refumed  his  former  authority,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  December,  aftembled  the  parliament,  which 
had,  with  fo  much  contempt  and  ignominy,  been 
twice  expelled.  On  their  meeting  they  annulled 
the  act  againft  the  payment  of  the  excife  and  cuf- 
toms  ;  they  next  chofe  commiffioners  for  affigning 
quarters  to  the  foldiers  :  and  without  taking  the 
leaft  notice  of  Lambert,  they  enjoined  the  forces 
under  his  command,  to  repair  diredtly  to  the  gar- 
rifons  allotted  for  them.  The  fituation  of  this^ ge¬ 
neral  was  now  defperate  ;  his  army,  now  rendered 
entirely  ufelefs  to  him,  and  what  was  ftill  worfe,  the 
few  troops  that  remained  with  him,  thinking  to* 
make  their  court  to  thofe  in  power,  or  perhaps  to 
gratify  fome  pique  of  their  own,  put  their  general 
under  an  arret!,  and  fent  him  to  London,  where  he 
was  committed  a  prifoner  to  the  Tower. 

Monk,  having  received  a  fupply  of  .  ~ 

thirty  thoufand  pounds  from  the  ‘  I°°°* 

Scots,  and  taken  proper  precautions  for  maintaining 
the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  entered  England  on  the 
fecond  of  January.  During  his  march  he  received 
information  of  the  difbanding  of  the  army,  and  alio 
that  the  lord  Fairfax,  with  fome  of  the  principal 
gentry  in  Yorkffiire,  were  in  arms,  demanding  a 
free  parliament.  This  was  going  a  ftcp  farther 
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than  Monk  had  yet  propofed.  He  was,  however, 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  lord  Fairfax  and 
all  his  friends,  who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  city 
of  York.  The  rump  parliament  now  became 
greater  objects  of  deteftation  than  the  army  had 
been  before ;  and  every  ftep  which  Monk  advanced 
towards  the  capital,  occafioned  fome  frefli  declara¬ 
tions  or  affociations  of  the  counties  for  a  free  par¬ 
liament.  The  rump  now  began  to  think  they  had 
made  the  breach  between  themfelves  and  the  Wal¬ 
lingford  officers,  too  irreconcileable.  They  began 
to  apprehend  that  Monk  had  fomething  more  in 
view  than  the  reftoring  them,  and  would  have  been 
better  pleafed  had  he  continued  in  Scotland.  They, 
however,  fent  him  a  letter,  informing  him,  that 
they  were  re-affembled,  and  attributed  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  their  authority  wholly  to  his  fidelity,  care, 
and  courage.  This  meffage  was  fo  far  from  being 
pleafing  to  the  general,  that  he  confidered  it  as  one 
of  the  moft  unfortunate  events  that  could  have  at¬ 
tended  him.  He  was  under  a  thoufand  perplexities 
how  to  adt;  for  by  the  parliament’s  precipitate  re- 
fumption  of  their  power,  affifted  by  a  numerous 
army  newly  returned  to  their  obedience,  he  defpaired 
of  being  able  to  compafs  his  defigns,  and  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  continue  any  longer  in  arms, 
than  a  favourable  opportunity  ffiould  offer  for  lay¬ 
ing  them  down ;  for  he  had  been  perfuaded  that 
they  would  not  have  thought  themfelves  fafe  till 
his  arrival  in  London  with  his  army,  when  he  in¬ 
tended  to  reftore  all  the  other  members  with  them, 
without  paying  the  Ieaft  regard  to  their  difference 
©f  opinions.  He,  however,  continued  his  march, 
and  in  all  the  counties  which  he  paffed  through,  the 
chief  people  flocked  to  him  with  addreffes,  w  herein 
they  expreffed  their  earneft  defire,  that  he  would  do 
his  utmofl  to  reftore  the  nation  to  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  liberties,  of 
which  they  had  been,  for  fuch  a  number  of  years, 
fo  unhappily  deprived.  At  Lancafter  he  was  met 
by  a  deputation  from  London,  with  an  addrefs, 
praying  the  reftoration  of  the  members  who  had 
been  excluded  in  1648.  The  prefbyterians  feem  to 
have  had  the  principal  fhare  in  all  thefe  addreffes, 
for  the  fecluded  members  were  moftly  of  that  per- 
fuafion.  The  parliament  perceiving  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  Monk,  thought 
it  moft  prudent  to  confent  to  it,  and  accordingly  on 
the  twelfth  of  January  an  act  was  voted  to  jullify 
Monk’s  march  into  England  ;  and  on  the  fixteenth 
they  voted  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  be  fettled 
on  him.  Scot  and  Robinfon,  two  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  were  fent  under  pretence  of  complimenting 
him  on  the  road,  but  in  reality  as  fpies  on  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  city  difpatched  four  of  their  chief  per- 
ions  to  perform  like  compliments  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  confirm  the  general  in  his  inclination  to  a 
free  parliament.  When  Monk  came  to  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  wherein  he 
delired  they  would  remove  from  London  thofe  re¬ 
giments,  who,  though  they  now  profeffed  to  return 
to  their  duty,  had  fo  lately  offered  violence  to  that 
affembly.  The  parliament  thought  proper  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  requeft.  Lambert  was  now  in  the 
Tower,  and  Fleetwood,  with  the  other  fuperior 
officers,  tamely  obeyed  the  orders  they  received  for 
leaving  London:  but  the  common  men  were  more 
refradfory ;  about  four  thoufand  of  them  mutinied 
one  regiment  in  particular,  which  was  quartered  in 
Somerlet-houfe,  refufed  to  yield  their  place  to  the 
northern  army,  but,  forwant  of  leaders,  they  were 
at  laft  obliged  quietly  to  fubmit. 

Monk  entered  London  on  the  fourth  of  February. 
The  next  day  he  was  introduced  to  the  houfe,  and 
thanks  were  given  him,  in  the  name  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  by  Lenthall  their  fpeaker,  for  the  eminent 
fervices  he  had  done  his  country.  Monk  returned 
an  anfvver  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms,  as  ftill  kept 


every  one  in  fufpence.  But  it  was  impoffible  for 
the  nation  to  remain  long  in  this  doubtful  fituation; 
and  the  people,  as  well  as  parliament,  were  defirous 
of  bringing  matters  to  fome  determined  iffue.  During 
the  late  diltradtions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been 
interrupted  ;  arid  though  the  parliament,  as  foon  as 
they  were  reftored,  had  given  orders  for  all  collec¬ 
tions  and  impofitions,  yet  fo  little  authority  did 
they  poffefs  in  the  nation,  that  the  people  obeyed 
their  commands  very  flowly  and  with  great  re¬ 
luctance.  The  common  council  of  London  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  fubmit  to  an  affeffment  required  of 
them;  and  declared,  that  till  a  free  and  lawful  par¬ 
liament  impofed  taxes,  they  never  fhould  think  it 
their  duty  to  make  any  payment.  This  peremptory 
denial  gave  the  parliament  a  fair  pretence  of  making 
a  trial  of  their  own  power,  and  the  general’s 
fidelity.  Accordingly  on  the  ninth  of  February, 
Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the  city,  to 
feize  twelve  perfons  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  par¬ 
liament,  to  remove  the  polls  and  chains  from  all 
theflreets,  and  to  takedown  and  deftroy  the  port- 
cullifes  and  gates  of  the  city.  Thefe  orders  Monk 
complied  with  in  part  only,  and,  after  fome  fecret 
conferences  with  the  citizens,  he  began  to  throw 
off  the  mafk  which  he  had  fo  long  worn.  He  fent  a 
letter  to  the  parliament,  acquainting  them  with 
what  he  had  done,  and  begging  they  would  mitigate 
the  feverity  of  their  order;  which  they  refilling  to 
do,  he  made  many  public  apologies  to  the  city  for 
his  condudl  in  the  affair,  declaring  it  to  have  been 
entirely  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  rump, 
whom  he  now  found  to  be  a  fet  of  mercilefs  unre¬ 
lenting  tyrants.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
houfe,  reproaching  them  with  fome  new  cabals  they 
had  formed  with  Vane  and  Lambert,  and  alfo  with 
the  encouragement  given  to  a  fanatical  petition, 
prefented  by  Praife-god  Barebone,  wherein  he  de- 
fired,  that  every  individual  of  the  kingdom  fhould 
be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration.  He 
then  required  them  in  the  name  of  the  citizens, 
foldiers,  and  whole  commonwealth,  to  iffue  writs 
within  a  week  for  filling  their  houfe,  and  to  fix  the 
time  for  their  own'dillolution  and  the  affemblingof 
a  new  parliament.  He  now  declared  his  refolution. 
to  the  city,  and  deftred  that  they  would  join  their 
endeavours  with  his  for  the  happinefs  and  fettle- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth.  The  joy  which  this 
declaration  occalioned  in  the  city,  was  teftified  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations. 
The  parliament  forefaw  the  approaching  ftorm, 
f  but  refolved  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  dominion.  They  difpatched  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  general,  to  endeavour  by  every  per- 
fuafion  to  bring  him  over  to  their  intereft;  and 
even  went  fo  far,  as  to  offer  him  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority.  But  Monk  refufed  to  hear  them  except  in 
the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  fecluded  members.  He 
then  marched  into  the  city,  where  he  formed  a  new 
militia;  this  done  he  returned  with  his  army  to 
Weftminfter,  and  purfued  every  proper  meafure  for 
the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  ftill  concealing  his 
real  defigns  under  the  appearance  of  republican 
principles.  On  the  twenty-firft  of  February  the  fe¬ 
cluded  members  attended  him  in  a  body  to  White¬ 
hall  ;  from  whence,  after  receiving  their  promife  to 
call  a  free  parliament,  and  then  diflolve  themfelves, 
he  gave  them  a  guard  to  the  parliament-houfe, 
where  they  took  their  feats.  The  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  republican  party,  amazed  at  the 
fudden  appearance  of  the  excluded  members  among 
them,  retired  from  the  houfe.  The  reftored  mem¬ 
bers  then  repealed  all  the  orders  by  which  they  had 
been  excluded.  They  gave  Sir  George  Booth  and 
all  his  party  their  liberty  and  eftates.  They  re¬ 
newed  and  enlarged  the  general’s  commiffion. 
They  fixed  an  affeffment  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet 
and  army.  And  having  paffed  thefe  votes  for  the 
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prefent  compofure  of  the  kingdom,  they  on  the 
iixteenth  of  March,  diflolved  themfelves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  affemb'ing  of  a  new  par¬ 
liament.  In  the  mean  time  a  council  of  ffate  was 
eftablifhed,  compofed  of  men  of  dignity  and  mode¬ 
ration.  The  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  intrufted 
in  fuch  hands  as  would  promote  order  and  fettle- 
ment.  Thefe,  when  joined  with  Monk’s  army, 
were  efteemed  a  fufficient  check  on  the  difperfed 
army,  which  was  more  numerous,  and  of  whofe  in¬ 
clinations  there  was  kill  great  reafon  to  be  diffident. 
But  before  the  new  parliament  met,  Lambert 
efcaped  out  of  the  Tower.  7  his  accident  alarmed 
Monk  and  the  council  of  ffate,  who  knew  Lam¬ 
bert’s  great  popularity  in  the  army.  Colonel  In- 
goldfby  was  immediably  difpatched  after  him,  and 
overtook  him  at  Daventry,  while  he  had  yet  affem- 
bled  but  four  troops  of  horfe  ;  two  of  which  de- 
ferted  him  ;  and  he,  endeavouring  to  make  his 
efcape,  was  feized  by  Ingoldfby,  and  again  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  Monk  did  not  openly  de¬ 
clare  that  he  had  adopted  the  king’s  interefi  ;  and 
Morrice,  a  near  relation  of  his,  was  the  only  man 
with  whom  he  intrufted  the  important  fecret.  Sir 
John  Grenville,  being  at  this  time  fent  to  Monk  by 
Charles,  applied  to  Morrice  for  admiffion  to  the 
general,  but  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  general 
defired  he  would  communicate  his  bufinefc  tG 
Morrice ;  this  he  refufed  to  do,  and  Monk,  pleafed 
witn  his  fecrecy,  admitted  him  to  his  prefence. 
After  hearing  what  he  had  to  fay,  he  opened  to  him 
his  whole  intentions,  and  commiffioned  him  to 
aflure  the  king  of  his  attachment  to  his  intereft;  as 
a  prefent  proof  of  which,  he  defired  he  would  in- 
flantly  leave  Spain,  and  retire  to  Holland,  as  he 
had  received  fecret  information,  that  Spain  in¬ 
tended  to  retain  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  recovery  of 
Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  7  his  intelligence  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Charles  but  juft  in  time  ;  for  he  very 
narrowly  efcaped  to  Breda  ;  and  had  he  delayed  his 
journey,  even  for  a  few  hours,  he  had  certainly, 
under  pretence  of  honour  and  refpecfc,  been  arrefted 
by  the  Spaniards. 

The  parliament,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
affembled  in  two  houfes,  that  of  lords  and  that  of 
commons.  The  commons  chofe  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimftone,  for  their  fpeaker.  7  his  gentleman 
with  many  others,  had  gone  great  lengths  in  con 
tributing  to  the  ruin  of  the  late  king,  but  flopped 
when  his  death  was  under  confideration.  On  the 
firft  day  of  their  meeting,  the  commons  received  a 
meflage  from  the  lords;  and  on  the  fecond,  Grim¬ 
ftone,  by  order  of  the  houfe,  returned  thanks  to 
Monk  for  fubduing  all  their,  and  the  nations  ene¬ 
mies  without  the  effufion  of  blood.  They  then  ad¬ 
journed  till  the  firft  day  of  May.  When  the  houfe 
re-aflembled,  the  great  dangers  incurred  during  the 
former  ufurpations,  and  the  extreme  caution  of  the 
general,  kept  every  one  in  awe ;  and  no  one  dared 
for  fome  days  to  make  any  mention  of  the  king. 
But  Monk,  finding  by  their  bitter  inve<5tives  againft 
the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  execrations  upon 
thofe  who  had  murdered  their  late  fovereign,  that 
they  were  difpofed  as  he  could  wifh,  ordered  An- 
nefly,  prefident  of  the  council  to  acquaint  them, 
that  one  Sir  John  Grenville,  a  fervant  of  the  king’s 
had  been  lent  to  Lngland  by  his  majefty,  and  was 
now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons.  He 
v-as  imrfltdiately  called  in,  and  prefented  the  letter, 
together  with  a  declaration^  which  he  had  received 
from  the  king.  Without  one  moment’s  delay,  or  a 
contradictory  vote,  a  committee  was  appoined  to 
prepare  an  anfwer  ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  May  both 
houfes  attended,  while  the  king  was  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  proclaimed  in  Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall, 
and  at  Temple-bar.  As  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  affection  for  his  majefty,  the  commons  voted 
him  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  ten  thoufand 
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pounds  were  at  the  fame  time  given  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  five  thoufand  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter; 
and  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  dif- 
PatcIjJd  to  invite  Ns  majefty  to  return  and  take 
poflefiion  of  his  dominions.  This  fubmillion  of  the 
king’s  fubjefts  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  refpeCt  of 
foi  cign  powers.  Spain  invited  him  to  return  to 
the  Low  Countries  and  embark  in  fome  of  their 
maiitime  towns,  and  Fiance  offered  Calais  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  But  Charles  accepted  a  third  invi¬ 
tation,  which  he  received  from  the  States-General, 
and  going  to  Holland,  where  every  mark  of  mag¬ 
nificent  refpect  was  fhewn  him,  he  embarked  on 
boaid  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  lay  ready  to  receive 
him,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Montague. 
He  made  his  public  entry  into  London  on"  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  which  was  alfo  his  birth-day; 
and  afeended  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  without 
making  any  conditions  with  the  people.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  obierve  of  the  defeendants  and  rela- 
tions  of  the  protector,  that  Richard  Cromwell  died 
at  Chelhunt  in  Hertfordffiire,  July  13,  1712,  aged 
eighty  fix,  William  Cromwell,  Efq;  and  great 
grandfon  of  the  protector,  died  in  Kirby-ftreet, 
Hatton-garden,  unmarried,  on  fuly  9,  1772,  aged 
eighty-five.  Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell,  lately  in  the 
Laft  Indies,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell,  an  attor* 
ney  at  Million  Rank,  now  living  in  Budge-row, 
Wathng-ftrect,  fons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell,  of 
Snow-hill  and  the  proteftor’s  great  grandfons,  are. 
now  the  furvivors  of  his  male  line. 

During  the  peaceable  part  of  Charles  the  firft’s 
reign,  the.induftry  and  commerce  of  England  was 
extremely  increafed.  The  Englifh  poffeffed  almoft 
the  lole  trade  with  Spain ;  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of 
cloth  were  annually  fent  to  7'urkey;  and  the  trade 
to  Guinea  and  the  Eaft  Indies  became  confiderable. 
Commerce  received  fome  interruption  from  the 
civil  wars;  but  foon  recovered  after  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth.  The  war  with  the 
Dutch  greatly  promoted  the  trade  of  England;  but 
that  with  Spain  was  equally  prejudicial.  The  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  brought 
mankind  more  upon  a  level,  engaged  the  country 
gentlemen  to  bind  their  fons  apprentices  to  mer¬ 
chants,  and  commerce  has  been  ever  lince  more 
honourable  in  England,  than  in  any  other  kingdom 
in  Euiope.  The  exclufive  companies,  by  which 
trade  had  been  confined  by  royai  charters,  were 
never,  duringthe  commonwealth,  exprefslyaboliffied 
by  any  ordinance  of  parliament:  but  no  regard 
being  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  thofe  charters 
were  derived,  thefe  monopolies  were  gradually  in- 
vaded:  and  commerce  increafed  with  the  increafe 
of  liberty.  Money  became  more  plentiful ;  and  in 
1650,  intereft  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent.  From 
1619  to  1638,  there  had  been  coined  fix  million 
nine  hundred  thoufand  and  forty-two  pounds,  and 
i638  to  *657,  the  coinage  amounted  to  feven 
imlhon  feven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thoufand 
live  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds. 

In  1653,  ^ie  Poft-houfe  was  farmed  at  ten  thou- 
land  pounds  a  year,  which  was  efteemed  a  con- 
liderable  fum  for  the  three  kingdoms  :  but  letters 
paid  then  only  about  half  the  prefent  poftao-e 
.  1,he  firi*  mention  of  chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee, 
is  about  the  year  1660  ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
alparagus,  cauliflowers,  artichokes,  and  a  variety  of 
lallads,  were  introduced  into  England 
The  colony  of  New  England  was  founded  by  the 
puritans  who  fled  thither  from  the  rigorous  perfe- 
cutmns  of  Laud,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  For  a 
like  reafon  the  catholics,  who  afterwards  found 
themfelves  expofed  to  many  hardffiips,  went  over 
m  great  numbers  ^America,  and  fettled  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Maryland. 

Learning  and  the  fine  arts  were  favoured  at 
court,  before  the  civij  wars;  and  a  good  tafte  be¬ 
gan 
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gan  to  prevail  in  the  nation.  Charles  I.  loved  pic¬ 
tures;  was  a  judge  of  painting,  and  fometimes 
handled  the  pencil  himfelf.  1  he  pieces  of  foreign 
mailers  were  bought  up  at  a  vad  price;  and  fiom 
the  emulation  between  Charles  I.  and  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  the  value  of  pictures  doubled  in  Europe. 
Many  eminent  matters  fettled  in  England,  and 
were  encouraged  at  court.  ArchiteCluie  aho 
flourilhed;  and  Inigo  Jones  was  mailer  of  the 
king’s  buildings.  Notwithdanding  the  narrow 
revenue  of  Charles  I.  he  lived  in  luch  magnilE 
cence,  that  he  poffelTed  twenty-four  palaces,  all  of 
them  elegantly  and  compleatly  furnilhed.  Charles 
was,  however,  far  from  encouraging  literary  merit. 

As  civil  wars,  founded  on  principles  of  liberty; 
prefent  noble  and  interefting  objects  to  the  mind, 
they  amply  compenfate  for  that  tranquillity  of 
which  they  bereave  the  mufes.  Hence  the  fpeeches 
of  the  parliamentary  orators  are  much  fuperior  to 
what  any  former  age  had  produced  in  England  ; 
and  the  force  and  compafs  of  the  Englilh  language, 
was  then  fil'd  put  to  trial.  And  hence  this  penod 
abounds  with  the  mod  admirable  authors. 

John  Milton,  who  was  born  on  the  ninth  of  De¬ 
cember,  1608,  was  didinguidied  by  being  the  mod 
fublime  poet  who  wrote  either  in  our  own,  or  in 
any  other  language,  Homer  and  I  ado  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  His  Paradife  Lod  not  only  furpaffed  all 
the  performances  of  his  contemporaries,  though 
it  was  wrote  dining  a  date  of  blindnefs,  danger,  J 
and  old  age.  but  is  dill  admired  as  an  inimitable 
effort  of  the  human  mind.  His  E’ Allegro  and  II 
Penlerofo,  and  alfo  his  Comus,  are  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  his  other  poems  abound  with  beauties. 
Mod  of  his  profe  works  are  in  Latin,  and  are 
didinguilhed  by  the  force  and  clearnefs  of  his 
reafoning. 

The  fame  praifes  are  not  due  to  the  other  poets 
of  that  time ;  Waller,  the  find  refiner  of  the  Englilh 
tongue,  is,  indeed,  didinguidied  by  his  gaiety,  wit, 
and  ingenuity;  but  his  performances  abound  with 
many  faults,  and  contain  but  feeble  beauties. 

Cowley,  whofe  works  were  more  praifed  and  ad¬ 
mired  during  his  life  time,  and  more  celebrated 
after  his  death  than  thofe  of  the  great  Milton,  had 
little  ear  for  harmony,  and  his  verfes  are  only 
known  to  be  fuch  by  the  rhyme  which  terminates 
them.  His  numbers  are  rugged,  and  untuneable 
however,  great  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  thought 
fometimes  break  out. 

Sir  John  Denham  is  chiefly  didinguilhed  by  his 
Cooper’s  hill,  his  principal  performance,  which  has 
a  lofunefs  and  vigour,  fuperior  to  that  of  any  poet 
who  wrote  before  him  in  rhyme:  but  he  too  is 
much  inferior  to  the  poets  who  fucceeded  him. 

Among  our  profe  writers,  none  was  more  cele¬ 
brated  both  abroad  and  at  home  than  Hobbes. 
Clearnefs  and  propriety  of  dile  are  the  chief  excel¬ 
lencies  of  his  writings ;  but  being  an  enemy  to  re¬ 
ligion,  his  ethics  are  only  fitted  to  encourage  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  his  politics  to  promote  tyranny. 

Harvey,  an  admirable  phydeian  and  anatomid, 
made  a  capital  difeovery  in  one  of  the  mod  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  fcience;  and  had  the  happinefs  of 
eftablilhing  his  theory  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  upon  the  mod  folid  and  convincing  proofs. 

In  Ihort,  the  works  of  Nevil,  Sydney,  and  Har¬ 
rington,  are  performances  which  excel  even  the 
ancient  cladics  on  policy ;  and,  in  the  character  of 
Andrew  Marvel,  are  allowed  to  be  united,  in  an 
exalted  degree,  the  wit,  the  patriot,  and  the  legis¬ 
lator.  .  . 

In  the  courfe  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  in 

the  hidory  of  the  commonwealth,  we  have  fpoke 
largely  of  the  leveral  religious  feels  which  at  that 
time  didinguidied  thcmfelves;  particularly  the 
prefbyterians.  About  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  one  Brown,  a  puritan  minifter,  having  had  a 


quarrel  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  left  them,  and 
the  perl'ecution  in  England  againd  thefe  people 
being  violent,  Brown  went  over  to  Holland,  where 
he  formed  a  new  feci,  dnee  called  independents, 
becaufe  that  each  congregation  refufes  to  have  any 
dependence  either  on  bilhops  or  prefby  teries.  But 
the  quakers  being  enemies  to  war,  made  no  figure 
in  public  tranfactions,  and  were  therefore  not  men¬ 
tioned  :  but  being  too  confiderable,  and  too  lingular 
a  lect  to  be  omitted,  we  flia.ll  give  an  impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  them  here,  and  fliall  be  more  particular  as 
they  have  been  mifreprefented  by  every  other 
hidorian. 

This  feel  was  founded  bv  George  Fox,  who  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  preached  with  fuch 
fervour  againd  the  vices  of  the  times,  that  his 
hearers  frequently  burd  into  tears,  and  trembled, 
whence  they  in  derifion  were  called  quakers,  but 
they,  as  a  term  of  mutual  love,  diled  themfelves 
Friends.  As  to  their  religious  fentiments,  they  fay, 
that  reafon  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  as  a  light  and 
direction  to  him  in  this  world  ;  that  the  Old  and 
New  Tedament  contain  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  to  man,  through  the  induence  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  which  directed  the  penmen  in  the  writing  of 
it,  and  that  a  ray  of  the  fame  light  or  Spirit  of 
truth,  dill  dwells  within  the  true  Chridian  of  every 
denomination,  as  a  witnefs  to  his  mind  of  thele 
truths,  and  a  guide  into  all  ed'ential  truths  ;  and  that 
thele  three  evidences  of  the  fupreme  Being,  right 
reafon,  eternal  revelation,  and  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
or  the  inward  witnefs,  cannot  podibly,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  at  all  contradictory  to  each  other,  all 
fpringing  from  one  and  the  lame  unchangeable 
fountain,  God  himfelf. 

The  quakers  do  not  deny  the  Trinity;  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
are  truly  and  properly  one  :  but  they  are  very  ten¬ 
der  of  quitting  leripture  terms  for  thofe  of  the 
fchoolmen,  judging,  that  a  curious  enquiry  into 
this  fubject  tends  little  to  godlinefs  and  lels  to  peace. 

They  have  no  regular  clergy,  but  permit  fuch  as 
are  approved  of  by  the  body  lor  their  piety,  to  ad- 
minider  advice  to  the  people  without  refpect  to  fex 
or  circumdances,  whether  acquainted  with  human 
literature  or  not,  and  that  without  any  fee  or  reward 
whatfoever,  but  what  arifes  from  an  honed  con- 
Icientious  difeharge  of  their  duty :  for  they  are  per- 
fuaded,  that  purity  of  heart,  and  humility  of  mind, 
are  far  more  ed'ential  qualifications  for  that  holy 
odice,  than  the  highed  attainments  in  human  litera¬ 
ture,  or  the  mod  extendve  acquaintance  with  arts 
and  fciences.  As  to  women’s  preaching,  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  praclice  of  the  primitive  times, 
from  the  advice  of  the  apodle,  1  Cor.  xi.  5.  where 
he  fays,  “  Every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophe- 
deth  with  her  head  uncovered,  difhonoureth  her 
head.”  In  which  epidle  alfo  the  apodle  gives 
directions  to  the  women  how  to  behave  when  they 
prepheded  ;  and  what  he  means  by  prophefying,  he 
himfelf  explains  in  the  fame  epidle,  where  he  faith, 
“  Ele  that  propheficth,  Ipeaketh  unto  men  to  edifi¬ 
cation,  and  exhortation  and  comfort,  and  he  that 
prophefieth,  edifieth  the  church.” 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  Chridians, 
they  believe  neither  baptifm  nor  the  Lord’s-fupper, 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation ;  but  that  they  were 
intended  only  for  the  infancy  of  the  church,  when 
the  myderies  ot  truth  lay  concealed  in  dgures  and 
lhadows ;  and  obferve,  that  it  is  fudicient  to  them 
with  refpecl  to  water  baptifm,  that  Jefus  never  ufed 
it,  and  that  it  was  no  part  of  St.  Paul’s  commidion. 
Hence  they  alledge,  that  truly  feeling  in  them¬ 
felves,  the  very  thing  lignided  by  outward  water, 
bread  and  wine,  they  leave  them  off,  as  fulfilled  in 
Chrid,  who  is  in  them  the  hope  of  their  glory  :  and 
henceforth  they  have  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptifm,  one  bread,  and  but  one  cup  of  bleffings  ; 

and 
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and  that  is  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  within.  ' 

They  think  thofe  words  of  Chrift,  “  Swear  not 
at  all,”  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  folemn,  as  well 
as  profane  fwearing;  and  the  government,  accept¬ 
ing  their  folemn  affirmation  inftead  of  an  oath, 
they  readily  fubmit  to  the  fame  puniffiment  in  cafe 
of  untruth,  that  is  due  by  law  to  perjury. 

They  object  to  the  paying  of  tithes,  and  church 
rates,  which  they  confider  as  unfcriptural,  and  in¬ 
continent  with  the  gofpel  difpenfation,  though  this 
frequently  expofes  them  to  very  vexatious  and  ex- 
penfive  profecutions.  However,  when  the  minifter 
or  others  feize  for  thefe  dues,  they  do  not  oppofe 
them. 

They  are  zealous  advocates  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  in  thofe  who  differ  ever  fo  widely  in  opinion 
from  themfelves,  and  are  enemies  to  all  perfecution 
for  religion,  agreeable  to  the  fourteenth  propolition 
in  Barclay’s  Apology,  which  affirms,  that  “  the 
power  of  the  civil  magiftrate  doth  not  extend  to 
matters  purely  religious,  and  pertaining  to  con- 
fcience.” 

They  difapprove  of  war,  as  inconfitient  with  the 
nature  and  perfection  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
which  moft  eminently  confifts  in  peace,  love,  and 
the  forgivenefs  of  our  enemies,  believing  that 
Chrift,  the  bleffed  fhepherd  of  his  flock,  will  ever 
preferve  the  faithful  followers  of  his  meeknefs,  and 
the  difciples  of  his  peaceable  and  forgiving  doc¬ 
trine. 

-  As  a  prefervation  again!!  pride  and  extravagance, 
the  quakers  think  it  beft  to  keep  nearly  to  one 
plain,  neat,  and  decent  habit,  in  their  apparel : 
thinking  that  a  defire  after  gaiety  and  new  fafhions, 
leads  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  more  valuable,  “  the 
inward  adorning  of  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit,  which, 
in  the  fight  of  God,  is  of  great  price.”  They  alfo 
look  upon  mourning  habits  as  no  better  than  dif- 
guifed  pride,  frequently  ufed  where  there  is  no  real 
forrow  :  efteeming  the  moft  certain  token  of  refpect 
towards  their  departed  friends,  is  to  love  and 
cherifh  thofe  whom  they  loved,  and  by  their  whole 
deportment  to  demonftrate,  that  they  really  revere 
their  memory.  For  the  like  reafons,  they  difap¬ 
prove  of  all  coftiy  furniture  of  houfes,  luxurious 
tables,  fports,  plays,  and  drinking  healths ;  which 
laft  has  an  evident  tendency  to  drunkennefs  and 
quarrels. 

They  believe  magiftracy  to  be  an  ordinance  of 
God,  and  that  he  that  ruleth  well  is  worthy  of 
double  honour,  and  deferves  to  be  much  valued  and 
efteemed;  and  though  they  do  not  pull  off  their 
hats,  or  ufe  forms  of  falutation,  they  treat  their  fu- 
periors  with  a  modeft  and  awful  diftance,  and  all 
men  with  ferioufnefs  and  gentlenefs.  This,  they 
fay,  is  honouring  of  government  and  governors, 
and  not  empty  titles,  fervile  cringing  and  unmean¬ 
ing  forms  of  falutation. 

To  fhew  that  they  love  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  they  carefully  practice  it  amongll  themfelves. 
Their  monthly  meetings  in  the  country  are  often 
compofed  of  feveral  tingle  congregations,  called 
particular  meetings:  thefe  particular  meetings  fend 
reprefentatives  to  the  monthly  meeting,  who  are  to 
report  the  ftate  and  exigencies  of  their  meetings, 
and  bring  back  inftructions  to  their  next  prepa¬ 
rative  meeting,  as  it  is  called,  from  their  preparing, 
collecting,  and  putting  the  affairs  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  meeting  in  fit  order  to  be  laid  before  the 
next  monthly  meeting.  In  every  particular  meet¬ 
ing,  two  or  more  of  the  moft  elderly,  fenfible,  and 
exemplary  men,  are  generally  appointed  to  overfee 
the  flock,  to  admonifh  and  reprove,  onoccafion,  who 
are  therefore  called  elders.  Before  they  enter  upon 
bufinefs  at  the  monthly  meetings,  they  commonly 
lit  fome  time  in  folemn  meditation,  and  fometimes 
one  or  more  of  their  minifters  have  a  feafonable 
No/45.  ’  .  ,  . 
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1 1  word  of  exhortation  to  the  congregation.  When 
worth  ip  is  concluded,  after  the  minutes  of  the  laft 
monthly  meeting  are  confidered,  every  particular 
meeting  is  called  upon,  to  declare  their  particular 
;  exigencies,  which  are  alfo  duly  confidered.  The 
general  heads  of  the  bufinefs  of  monthly  meet- 
||  mgs,  are  the  poor,  orderly  walking,  integrity  to 
their  profeffion,  births,  marriages,  burials,  ceitifi- 
|  cates,  fufferings,  &c. 

Their  quarterly  meetings  are  generally  held  at 
|  the  capital  of  the  county.  Thefe  meetings  conlift 
I  of  the  reprefentatives  fent  from  their  feveral 
j  monthly  meetings,  who  are  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ftate  of  thofe  meetings;  after  which  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  every  monthly  meeting  are  duly  confi¬ 
dered,  and  proper  expedients  provided.  The 
J  yeaily  meeting  is  always  held  at  London  in  Whit- 
|  fun-week,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe  it  is  a  % 
well  known  and  fuitable  time  of  the  year  for  the 
brethren  to  come  together  from  all  parts.  This 
meeting  is  compofed  of  the  country  reprefentatives 
j  fent  from  the  quarterly  meetings,  city  and  country 
coi  1  efpondents  and  minifters,  with  deputies  from 
J  Ii  eland  and  Scotland.  Here  the  reports  of  the  re- 
|  prefentatives  fhew  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  throughout 
the  world,  and  proper  meafures  are  concerted  for 
every  emergency.  This  is  efteemed  a  moft  edify¬ 
ing  time,  becaufe  it  generally  brings  to  the  city  their 
moft  eminent  minifters  and  elders  from  all  parts, 
lheir  meeting  is  concluded  with  a  printed  epiftle, 

|  letting  forth  the  ftate  of  the  fociety,  with  fome  fea¬ 
fonable  advice;  the  general  paragraphs  of  which 
are,  parents  and  matters  to  excite  their  families  to 
thediligent  reading  of  the  Holy  fcripturcs;  that  they' 
diligently  attend  the  meetings  for  worfhip;  that 
they  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  filence,  in  order  to  have 
a  true  relifh  and  favour  ofthe  miniftry  of  thofe  who 
|  are  rightly  concerned  by  the  fame  fpirit,  to  labour 
in  word  and  doctrine  amongftthem ;  that  they  main¬ 
tain  their  Chriftian  teftimony  againft  tithes,  and 
forced  maintenance  of  minifters;  that  they  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  cuftoms,  duties, 
or  excife,  and  to  avoid  dealing  in  goods  fufpected 
to  be  run;  that  a  fpirit  of  love  and  humility  may 
more  and  more  diffufe  itfelf  amongft  them,  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  hearts  of  all ;  they  are  exhorted  to 
peace,  and  mutual  forgivenefs,  and  right  conduct 
towards  others. 

Diforderly  walkers  and  backfliders  are  dealt 
with  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  If 
neither  private  admonition,  nor  the  admonition  of 
the  particular  meeting,  has  thedefired  effect,  to  re¬ 
claim  the  offender,  he  is  complained  of  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  where  again  he  is  intreated  in 
love  to  mend  his  ways.  But  if  no  fufficient  tokens 
of  amendment  appear  in  fome  months  after,  or  that 
the  offence  be  grofs,  the  particular  meeting  he  be¬ 
longs  to,  is  ufually  directed  to  draw  up  a  teftimony 
of  denial  againft  him,  and  prefent  it  to  the  next 
monthly  meeting;  which,  when  approved  of,  is 
generally  figned  by  the  clerk  in  behalf  of  the 
meeting. .  Thefe  papers  of  denial  are  to  be  read  in 
the  meeting  the  defaulter  belongs  to,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  worfhip;  and  copies  thereof  dif- 
perfed,  as  the  occafion  may  require,  that  the  public 
may  be  fatisfied,  that  the  fociety  by  no  means  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  conduct  of  fuch  unworthy  men.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  one  againft  a  perl'on  for  de¬ 
frauding  his  creditors:  “  Since  this  moral  precept 
of  our  Lord,  to  do  by  others  as  we  would  be  done 
unto,  is  fuch  a  main  part  of  Chriftianity,  as  wfithout 
the  due  obfervation  thereof,  all  the  moft  fpecious 
fhews  of  religion  will  avail  us  nothing:  it  becomes 
the  indifpenlible  duty  of  Chriftians,  in  all  ages,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  to  fee  that  their  affemblies 
are  compofed  of  fuch  men,  whofe  upright  carriage, 
in  their  outward  dealings,  demonftrates,  that  they 
are  fincere  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift.  And  inafmueh 
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as  we  find,  on  due  enquiry  and  examination,  that  I 
M.  N.  has  been  difregardful  of  this  plain  and 
principal  law  of  our  divine  lawgiver,  by  not  de¬ 
livering  up  his  effedfts  amongft  his  creditors  in  due 
time,  to  their  great  injury,  and  very  great  dis¬ 
content,  as  the  walle  of  his  fubftance  was  entirely 
owing  to  careleffnefs  and  extravagancy;  which 
conduct  he  perfectly  knew  was  alfo  quite  contrary 
to  the  good  inftrudtions  and  wholefome  discipline, 
fo  pioufly  and  wifely  recommended  and  fettled  by 
our  worthy  elders  now  at  reft.  We,  therefore, 
from  a  juft  abhorrence  of  fuch  unrighteoufnefs, 
hereby  declare,  that  henceforth  we  do  not  account 
him  a  member  of  our  Chriftian  church,  until  he 
Ihevv  fuch  tokens  of  repentance,  as  (hall  bear 
due  proportion  to  his  offence,  which  we  fincerely 
defire.” 

There  lies  an  appeal  from  the  monthly  meeting 
to  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  from  this  to  a 
yearly  meeting;  for  if  a  man  be  denied  by  the 
monthly  meeting,  either  for  diforderly  walking,  or 
on  civil  cafes,  or  not  fubmitting  matters  in  diffe¬ 
rence  with  another  to  arbitration;  but  will,  with¬ 
out  confent  of  the  meeting,  go  to  law,  or,  if  an 
award  be  made,  and  one  of  the  parties  will  not  a- 
bide  by  it,  in  fuch  like  cafes  the  perfon  who  thinks 
himfelf  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  the  fubordi- 
nate  meetings,  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  yearly 
meeting  at  London,  where  the  cafe  comes  before 
a  committee  of  twelve,  which  is  always  a  change¬ 
able  committee,  and  in  which  all  the  counties  take 
their  turn  ;  the  reprefentatives  of  that  county, 
againft  whom  an  appeal  lies,  being  excluded.  If 
either  party  intimate  a  difl’atisfaclion  with  what 
the  committee  has  done,  the  cal’e  is  again  confidered 
either  before  a  larger  committee,  or  the  whole 
meeting,  whofe  judgment  is  final. 

When  two  perfons  declare  their  intentions  of 
marriage  before  a  monthly  meeting,  thefe  queftions 
are  put :  Are  you  clear  of  all  others,  and  have 
you  th6  confent  of  your  parents  or  friends  con¬ 
cerned  ?  To  which,  if  they  cannot  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative,  an  entire  ftop  is  put  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  And,  however  full  in  the  affirmative  their 
anfwer  may  be,  their  parents  muff;  either  perfonally, 
or  by  a  duly  witneffed  certificate,  confirm  their 
anfwer.  And  the  meeting  alfo  frequently  appoints 
two  men  and  two  women,  to  make  due  enquiry 
concerning  their  clearnefs  from  all  others,  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  next  monthly  meeting, 
when,  if  no  fuflicient  reafon  appears  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  confent  to  proceed,  by  appointing 
a  meeting  for  the  folemnization  of  their  marriage 


when  they  pleafe ;  and  two  perfons  are  nominated 
to  attend  it,  to  fee  that  good  order  be  kept,  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  next  monthly  meet¬ 
ing. 

When  the  day  of  marriage  is  come,  they  ufually 
fit  in  the  moft  confpicuous  place  of  the  meeting, 
with  their  relations  and  friends  about  them.  After 
fome  time  for  folemn  meditation  on  the  important 
contract  they  are  going  to  enter  into  with  each 
other,  and,  perhaps,  after  a  feafonable  exhortation 
and  prayer  by  one  or  more  of  their  minifters,  they 
fftand  up,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  in  a 
folemn  manner  the  man  audibly  declares  to  this 
purpofe:  “  Friend,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  this  affembly,  whom  I  defire  to  be 
my  witncffes,  I  take  this  my  friend,  M.  N.  to  be 
my  wife,  promiling,  through  divine  affiftance,  to 
be  unto  her  a  loving  and  faithful  hufband,  till 
death  feparate  us.”  Then  the  woman  makes  the 
like  declaration.  After  which  one  audibly  reads  a 
certificate,  fetting  forth  the  aforefaid  orderly  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  couple  at  the  monthly  meetings, 
and  the  folemn  words  of  the  marriage  contract; 
to  which  the  new  married  people  fet  their  hands 
firft,  and  then  (as  witneffes)  their  near  relations 
and  friends,  with  as  many  of  the  congregation  as 
pleafe.  The  original  belongs  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom;  but  a  true  copy  is  to  be  regiftered 
in  the  monthly  meeting  books.  Parents  name 
their  own  children  ;,  and,  at  London,  they  have  a 
printed  certificate,  fetting  forth  the  names  of  the 
parents  and  child,  with  the  time  of  its  birth,  which 
is  fignedbythe  midwife,  and  fome  of  the  company 
prelent;  which  certificate  is  filled  in  the  proper 
meeting,  and  alfo  a  fair  copy  entered  in  the  book 
of  births.  Their  burials  are  alfo  regiftered  with 
like  care. 

In  conducting  a  funeral,  if  it  be  not  otherwife 
inconvenient,  the  body  of  the  deceafed  is  fre¬ 
quently  carried  to  a  meeting  houfe,  where  probably 
fome  of  their  minifters  preach  to  the  congregation. 
After  which  the  corpfe,  which  is  always  laid  in  a 
plain  coffin,  is  generally  carried  to  the  grave,  by 
fuch  as  come  to  pay  their  laft  office  of  love  to  their 
departed  friend.  At  the  ground,  the  corpfe  being 
fet  down  by  the  grave-fide,  in  folemn  filence  they 
paufe  awhile  before  they  inter  it,  that  the  minds  of 
the  fpeclators  may  be  the  more  deeply  touched 
with  a  fenfe  of  their  approaching  exit,  and  their 
future  date  :  and  fometimes  alfo  here  a^ain  a  mi- 
nifter  has  a  feafonable  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
auditory. 
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CHARLES  II.  afcended  the 
throne  on  the  tweny-ninth  of 
May,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  amidft  an 
excefs  of  joy  that  introduced  an  almoft  univerfal 
diffolutenefs  of  manners,  which  being  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  ra¬ 
pidly  led  from  the  fanaticifm  of  former  times,  to 
the  oppofite  extreme  of  licentioufnefs  and  immo¬ 
rality.  Being  accuflomed  during  his  exile,  to  live 
among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  companion 
than  a  fovereign  prince,  he  retained  the  fame  open 
affability  while  on  the  throne;  and  appearing 
totally  void  of  refentment,  from  the  natural  care- 
lelfnefs  of  his  temper,  he  feemed  to  enfure  pardon 
to  his  bitter  enemies ;  and  to  allow  thofe  who  had 
moft  violently  oppofed  him,  to  hope  for  favour. 
His  firft  care  was  to  felect  a  council,  partly  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Prefbyterian  party,  and  partly 
from  among  the  royalifts.  The  earl  of  Man- 
cheffer  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain;  lord  Say 
had  the  privy-feal;  Annefley  was  created  earl  of 
Anglefea;  Afhley  Cowper,  and  Denzil  Hollis, 
were  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  barons;  general 
Monk  was  created  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  ad¬ 
miral  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich.  Thefe  were 
deemed  leaders  of  the  Prefbyterian  party,  and  of 
the  royalifts.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Maurice,  were  appointed  fecretaries  of  ftate; 
and  the  office  of  chancellor  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  who  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

Ihe  king  had  been  reftored  by  an  afiembly, 
which  had  been  fummoned  by  a  writ,  when  the 
government  was  under  the  form  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  this  fummons  ran  in  the  name  of 
the  “  Keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.” 
After  the  arrival  of  Charles,  it  aflumed  the  name 
of  a  convention  ;  but  the  king  going  to  the  houfe, 
gave  his  aflent  to  an  act  for  changing  the  con¬ 
vention  into  a  parliament.  An  ad  of  indemnity 
and  oblivion  being  depending,  Charles  went  in 
perfon  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  haften  the  paffing 
it,  agreeable  to  a  declaration  he  had  made  at 
Breda.  This  bill  received  the  royal  aflent  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Auguft;  but  there  were  excepted 
out  of  it  the  judges  of  the  late  king,  and  others, 
who  had  been  materially  concerned  in  his  death. 
Twenty-five  of  thofe  perfons  were  dead,  whole 
cftates  were  confifcated  ;  nineteen  had  made  their 
efcape  (of  whom  Ludlow  was  one)  who  were  after¬ 
wards  attainted ;  feven  were  thought  worthy  of  the 
king’s  mercy;  and  twenty-nine  were  tried  in 
October,  and  condemned  to  die  ;  but  of  thefe, 
nineteen,  who  had  furrendered  themfelves,  were 
fpared  as  to  life,  but  referved  for  other  puniffi- 
ments,  as  imprifonment,  baniffiment,  and  confif- 
cation  of  eftate;  fo  that  only  ten  were  executed  at 
this  time,  namely,  major-general  Ilarrifon  Carew, 
Cook,  Scot,  Clement,  Scrope,  Jones,  and  Hugh 
Peters,  at  Charing-crofs,  and  Hacker  and  Axtel  at 
Tyburn;  all  juftifying  what  they  had  done  to  the 
laft,  and  looking  upon  themfelves  as  martyrs. 
Some  time  after  Corbet,  Okey,  and  Barkftead, 
who  had  made  their  efcape,  were  brought  from 
Holland  to  England  and  executed.  Sir  Henry 
(Vane  was  likewife  tried,  condemned,  and  be¬ 
headed  on  Tower-hill;  but  Lambert,  who  was 
condemned  at  the  fame  time,  was  imprifoned  for 
life  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey.  When  the  above 
act  of  indemnity  was  palled,  the  king  gave  the 
royal  aflent  to  an  act  for  a  perpetual  anniverfary 
thankfgiving,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May;  and 
foon  afterwards  the  commons  voted  one  million 


two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  ordinary 
expences  of  government.  At  this  time  died  of 
the  fmall-pox,  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a 
young  prince,  of  whole  abilities  and  virtues  the 
higheft  expectations  had  been  formed.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  the 
king  iflued  a  proclamation,  commiffioning  a  num¬ 
ber  of  learned  divines  to  review  and  alter  the 
liturgy;  and  by  the  fame  proclamation,  the  bifhops 
were  directed  to  exercife  their  fpiritual  jurifdidion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly  ufed  in  the  church 
of  England:  nine  bifhops  who  were  ftill  living 
were  reftored;  and  Reynolds,  Calamy,  Baxter’ 
Manton,  Bates,  and  Bowles,  all  Prefbyterian  mi- 
nifters  of  eminence,  were  offered  bifhoprics  and 
deaneries:  but  they  had  all  fpirit  enough  to  refufe 
the  temptation  except  Reynolds,  who  was  made 
bifliop  of  Norwich.  In  October,  the  princefs 
dowager  of  Orange  came  to  England,  to  congra¬ 
tulate  her  brother  on  his  reftoration;  and  in  °the 
following  month  arrived  the  queen-mother,  who 
brought  with  her  the  princefs  Henrietta,  her 
youngeft  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Oi  leans  by  the  king’s  confent.  In  December 
the  pai  lament  was  diflolved,  when  the  king  made 
very  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  affedionate 
regai  d  to  his  intereft ;  and  the  chancellor  made  a 
fpeech,  recommending  the  fettlement  of  the  mi¬ 
litia;  hinting  that  a  confpiracy  had  been  formed 
for  feizing  Windfor,  Whitehall,  and  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  “  Many  difbanded 
officers  and  republicans  were  concerned  in  this 
defign ;  and  that  their  intention  was  to  raifeq  an 
infun  edion  in  the  weft,  under  the  command  of 
general  Ludlow.” 

An  enthufiaft  of  the  name  of  Thomas  .  ~ 

Venner,  one  of  thofe  diftinguiffied  by  A‘ l66lt 
the  name  of  fifth-monarchy-men,  who  expected 
the  perfon al  reign  of  Chrift  upon  earth,  ‘beino- 
attended  by  about  fixty  perfons  of  his  own  per- 
fualion,  they  rallied  into  the  ftreet,  and  fought 
defperately  with  the  city  trained-bands ;  nor  did 
tli cy  yield,  till  a  party  of  horfe  and  foot  were  fent 
again  ft  them,  and  feveral  had  been  killed  on  both 
fides.  Venner,  and  fixteen  of  his  aflociates,  were 
appi  ehended,  tried,  and  executed;  declaring 
that  if  they  were  deceived,  the  Lord  was  their 
deceiver. 

The  king  now  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
affaiis  of  Scotland,  and  orders  were  given  to  dif- 
band  the  troops,  and  demolifh  the  forts  in  that 
kingdom.  Epifcopacy  was  likewife  reftored  in 
that  kingdom  ;  and  the  Scots  parliament  being 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  court,  «  Abrogated 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  that  idol  of  the 
majority  of  the  Scots  nation,  and  made  feveral 
other  ads  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  againft  the 
Prefbyterians.”  On  the  twenty-third  of  April  his 
majefty  was  crowned  with  great  magnificence,  and 
°n  naeeting  of  parliament,  he  recommended 
two  bills  for  confirming  the  ad  of  indemnity:  he 
likewife  acquainted  the  houfe  with  his  intendon  of 
marrying  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  the  match 
having  been  already  determined  on  by  the  advice 
of  his  council.  Sir  Edward  Turner  being  chofen 
fpeaker,  the  houfe  pafled  an  “  Ad  for  the  fe- 
cuiity  of  the  kings  perfon  and  government;”  by 
which  it  was  conftituted  “  High  treafon,  to  in¬ 
tend  01  devife  his  imprifonment  or  dethronement : 
to  call  him  a  papift,  or  to  endeavour  by  fpeech  or 
writing,  to  deprive  him  of  the  affedions  of  his 
fubjeds,  was  declared  p'uniftiable,  with  exclufion 
fiom  all  offices,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  military.” 
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This  parliament  annulled  the  act  for  excluding 
bifhops  from  fitting  iii  the  houfe,  and  declared 
that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  veiled  in  the 
king  alone.  They  likewife  empowered  his  majclty 
to  difpofe  of  all  the  land  forces,  and  then  both 
houfes  were  adjourned,  after  receiving  the  king’s 
thanks  for  their  zeal  and  loyalty.  The  cavaliers 
now  made  great  complaints,  that  Charles  had  left 
them  unprovided  for,  while  the  act  of  indemnity 
allowed  the  quiet  pofTefiion  of  all  their  wealth  to 
thofe  who  had  profecuted  the  royalilts  with  the 
utmoll  rigour.  To  counteract  the  effefts  of  thefe 
complaints,  the  miniftry  caufecl  it  to  be  reported, 
that  plots  and  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  the 
king  and  government*  This  was  done  to  inflame 
the  public  againft  the  nonconformifts,  the  alledged 
authors  of  the  pretended  confpiracies.  The  king, 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  a  majority  of  both 
houfes,  were  enemies  to  thefe  diflenters  from  the 
eftabliflied  church,  and  defirous  to  humble  them 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  parliament 
having  afiembled  in  November,  petitioned  the 
king  to  iflue  his  proclamation,  that  all  reduced 
officers  and  foldiers  fhould  depart  to  the  diftance 
of  twenty  miles  from  London:  and  the  prayer  of 
this  petition  being  complied  with,  a  vote  pafied 
for  granting  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for 
the  king’s  immediate  ufe. 

A  D  166 2  The  on  the  firft  March, 

'  fent  for  the  commons  to  attend  him 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  charged  them  with  having 
been  neglectful  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  revenue: 
he  hinted,  that  a  republican  party  ftill  fubfifted ; 
declared  his  warm  attachment  to  the  church  of 
England;  and  gave  his  aflent  to  an  “  A6t  for 
eftablifhing  uniformity  in  public  worfhip,  and  in 
the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament.”  The  mar* 
riage  of  Charles  with  Catherine,  Infanta  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-firft  of  May, 
in  a  moft  fplendid  manner.  This  was  generally 
confidered  as  a  mere  match  of  convenience,  for  the 
lady  had  not  any  perfonal  charms  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Charles;  but  fhe  poflefled  what  he 
deemed  a  full  equivalent,  a  fortune  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  exclufive  of  the  fortrefs 
of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  About  this  time  Vane  was  indicted  for 
affifting  Cromwell  in  obtaining  the  protedorfhip, 
after  the  death  of  the  late  king.  He  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  defence,  pleading,  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  obedience  to  an  eftabliflied  authority  ;  and  that 
if  he  was  guilty,  the  whole  kingdom  mull  be  in¬ 
volved  in  his  crime.  He  called  to  the  recollection 
of  the  court,  the  violent  perfecution  he  had 
fuffered  for  his  firft  oppofition  to  Cromwell ;  and 
faid,  that  “  Though  it  had  been  in  his  power  to 
efcape  from  his  enemies  at  the  reftoration,  he 
chofe  rather  to  ftay,  and  give  teftimony  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty  which  he  had  efpoufed.”  His 
oratory,  however,  had  no  effeCt ;  he  was  fen- 
tenced  to  death,  according  to  the  ftriCt  letter  of 
the  law.  When  conducted  to  the  fcaffold,  he 
began  to  addrefs  the  furrounding  multitude,  but 
his  .voice  was  drowned  by  the  clangor  of  drums 
and  trumpets;  and  though  he  was  by  nature  of  a 
timid  difpofition,  yet  he  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with 
a  fortitude,  that  did  honour  to  thofe  fentiments  of 
liberty  by  which  he  had  been  infpired.  Lambert 
alfo  w^s  condemned,  but  reprieved.  He  was  fen- 
tenced  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  clays  in  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  where  he  lived  in  a  degree  of 
content  that  did  honour  to  his  good  fenfe  and 
philofophy  ;  “  forgetting  his  former  fchemes  of 
ambition,  as  well  as  forgotten  by  the  world.”  He 
furvived  his  condemnation  fix  and  thirty  years. 
The  clergy  being  obliged,  by  the  aCt  of  unifor¬ 
mity,  to  fubfcribe  to  the  articles  of  the  church, 
or  refign  their  livings,  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day 
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no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  minifters,  moft  of  them 
of  the  Preflbyterian  perfuafion,  facrificed  their  in- 
tereft  to  their  religious  principles,  and  actually  re- 
figned  their  livings. 

They  prefented  a  petition  to  the  ,  D 
king  in  council,  praying  an  exemp-  A'  l663* 
tion  from  the  penalties  inferted  in  that  aCt.  The 
king  complied  with  their  requeft,  but  at  the  fame 
time  granted  a  fimilar  indulgence  to  the  Roman 
catholics.  The  earl  of  Briftol,  who,  during  his 
exile,  had  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
became  now  the  declared  opponent  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  the  higheit 
degree,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 
that  minilter  obnoxious  to  the  king  ;  and  there 
were  others  equally  ready  to  traduce  the  earl : 
among  the  reft,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  the 
king’s  favourite  miftrefs,  exerted  all  her  influence 
to  ruin  Clarendon  in  the  king’s  opinion,  becaufe 
the  earl  had  refufed  to  gratify  her  ambition,  or  to  ' 
flatter  her  vanity.  Secretary  Nicholas,  the  warm 
friend  of  Clarendon,  was  difplaced,  and  his  office 
filled  by  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  who  was  generally 
deemed  a  Roman  catholic.  It  is  a  ftain  on  the 
reputation  of  Charles,  that  he  was  remarkably  un¬ 
grateful  to  thofe  who  had  been  moft  zealous  in  the 
fcrvice  of  his  father  and  himfelf,  many  of  whom 
had  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  their  attachment 
to  the  royal  caufe:  there  are,  however,  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  his  favour;  for  he  granted  a  few 
penfions  to  the  family  of  Penderell,  to  Mrs.  Land, 
and  others,  who  had  afiifted  in  preferving  him 
after  the  battle  of  Worcefter;  ftill,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  royalifts  were  much  diftrefled, 
while  their  wretched  circumftances  were  rendered 
more  difagreeable,  by  obferving,  that  almoft  all 
places  of  power  and  profit  were  in  pofleifion  of  the 
oppofite  party.  The  revenue  of  Charles  was  not 
very  conliderable,  and  his  extravagance  kept  him 
always  poor;  for  notwithftanding  the  frequent 
fupplies  that  were  voted  him,  his  treafury  was 
ftill  empty,  and  his  debts  were  continually  in- 
creating,  fo  that  Charles  at  length  fold  Dunkirk 
to  the  French  for  five  millions  of  livres;  a  cir- 
cumftance  feverely  reflected  on  at  the  time,  and 
which  has  entailed  difhonour  on  his  memory. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  had,  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  loft  his  fovereign’s  efteem  and  confidence  ; 
but  Charles,  in  gratitude  for  the  fervices  he  had 
received  from  that  nobleman,  continued  him  in 
the  chancellorfhip,  and  conferred  upon  him  fome 
flight  favours ;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
papifts  became  apprehenfive  that  he  would  be 
reftored  to  that  reputation  and  power,  of  which 
he  had  been  fo  lately  deprived  through  their  con¬ 
trivances  and  intrigues.  The  earl  of  Briftol  im¬ 
peached  the  chancellor  of  high  treafon ;  and  the 
ill-founded  and  inconfiftent  accufation  alledged 
againft  him  fpecified,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
fix  the  imputation  of  popery  Upon  the  king;  pro- 
mifed  to  exert  his  influence  in  abolifhing  the  penal 
laws  againft  papifts;  vilified  the  facred  character 
of  his  majefty;  advifecl  the  fale  of  Dunkirk;  . 
fcandalized  the  pr  ’lament;  and  embezzled  the 
public  treafure.  Inis  accufation  the  lords  treated 
with  the  contempt  it  merited;  and  lord  Briftol 
was  fo  fenfible  of  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affair,  that  for  fome  time  he  was  afhamed  to 
appear  in  public. 

The  parliament  was  now  prorogued  .  ^  . . 

to  the  fixteenth  of  March.  During 
the  recefs,  the  king  and  queen  made  a  tour  through 
the  weftern  counties,  and  they  were  entertained 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  by  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.  In  the  king’s  abfence,  the  miniftry 
difcovered,  that  another  confpiracy  had  been  pro¬ 
jected,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  furprize  feveral 
town's  in  the  north,  and  foment  an  univerfal  rebel¬ 
lion. 
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lion.  This  confpiracy  was  fet  on  foot  by  a  nuinber 
of  obfcure  fanatics  abd  difbanded  foldiers,  thirty  of 
whom  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  idle 
project  of  thefe  infignificant  people,  furnifhed  the 
king  with  a  plea  for  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  aft 
for  triennial  parliaments.  Iti  a  fpeech  to  both 
houfes,  his  majefty  affirmed,  that  the  government 
was  expofed  to  continual  dangers,  from  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  a  number  of  difaffeCted  people;  who 
claimed  the  right  of  affembling  for  the  purpofe  of  a 
new  election,  under  the  pretence  that  the  parliament 
was  diffolved  by  virtue  of  the  triennial  ad ;  and 
hence  the  houfes  were  induced  to  comply  with  the 
king’s  requifition.  They  alfo  palled  a  vote  pur¬ 
porting,  that  the  indignities  offered  to  the  Englifh 
by  the  iubjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  greatly 
interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  an 
immediate  war  againft  the  Dutch  was  now  univer- 
fjlly  approved.  Whereupon  Downing,  the  Englifh 
refident  in  Holland,  prefented  a  memorial  to  the 
States,  particularizing  the  depredations  the  Hol¬ 
landers  had  committed  upon  the  Englifh ;  artd  in 
the  mean  time  Charles  difpatched  a  fleet  of  two  and 
twenty  fail,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes, 
to  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  admiral  compelled  the 
Dutch,  who  had  oppofed  the  attempts  of  the  Afri- 
can  company  to  eftablifh  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  to  evacuate  Cape  Corfe,  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  Cape  Verde,  and  the  ifland  of  Goree,  to¬ 
gether  with  three  vefl'els  trading  on  that  coafl.  A 
lemon ftrance  being  lent  from  Holland,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  hoffilities  committed  by  the  Englifh, 
Charles  pretended  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
Holmes’s  enterprize  ;  and  in  order  to  amufe  the 
States,  he  committed  the  admiral  to  the  Tower,  but 
in  a  fhort  time  he  was  reftored  to  freedom.  Judg¬ 
ing  that  the  Englifh  court  was  not  difpofed  to  yield 
to  their  applications  for  redrefs,  the  States  fent  pri¬ 
vate  orders  to  de  Ruyter,  to  fail  to  the  coafl;  of 
Guinea,  and  make  reprifals  upon  the  Englifh. 
De  Ruyter  recovered  all  the  places  that  had  been 
lately  leized  by  the  enemy,  except  Cape  Corfe ; 
and,  after  feizing  feveral  Englifh  fhips,  directed 
his  courfe  towards  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  fubdue  Barbadoes;  but  in  this  enter¬ 
prize  he  did  not  fucceed. 

Having  received  no  fupplies  from  the  parliament 
for  profecuting  the  war,  the  king  by  his  own  intereft 
and  credit,  equipped  a  fleet;  and  by  vifiting  the 
dock-yards,  and  giving  every  pofliole  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  workmen,  the  maritime  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  foon  in  a  very  formidable  ftate.  The 
city  of  London  granted  the  king  a  loan  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  parliament,  which 
affembled  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
granted  him  a  fubfidy  of  two  millions  and  a  half, 
to  be  railed  by  quarterly  payments.'  After  this 
Charles  publifhed  a  declaration,  enjoining  his  fub- 
jedts  to  make  reprifals  upon  all  {hips  belonging  to 
the  States  of  Holland. 

A  D  r  A  fe  Englifh  fleet  was  compofed  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fail,  exclu- 
five  of  fire-fhips  and  bomb-ketches ;  of  which  the 
duke  of  York  was  admiral,  and  prince  Rupert,  and 
tj^e  gallant  earl  of  Sandwich  had  commiflions  under 
him.  The  Dutch  armament,  which  was  nearly  of 
equal  force,  was  under  the  command  of  Opdam, 
who  received  exprefs  orders  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  while  Opdam, 
and  the  duke  of  York  were  engaged,  the  fhip  of 
the  former  blew  up,  and  he,  wiih  all  his  crew  pe- 
rifhed.  This  circumftance  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day ;  for  the  Dutch,  whofe  fpirits  were  deprefled 
by  the  lofs  of  their  commander,  broke  the  line, 
and  fleered  toward  their  own  coaft :  their  retreat 
being  favoured  by  Van  Tromp,  fon  of  the  admiral 
of  that  name,  who  for  fome  time  fuftained  the  fight 
alone.  In  this  engagement  the  Englifh  loft  only 
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one  fhip,  but  the  Dutch  had  nineteen  funk  and 
taken.  Durihg  the  whole  aftiori,  the  duke  of  York 
behaved  with  Angular  bravery  and  {kill.  In  tfie 
heat  of  the  action,  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord 
Mufkerry,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  ball, 
while  they  were  handing  by  the  fide  of  the  duke, 
who  was  befmeared  with  the  blood  and  brains  of 
thofe  gallant  officers;  but,  notwithftanding  this, 
he  ftill  kept  his  ilation,  and  delivered  his  orders 
with  his  ulual  calmnefs.  The  dhke  now  became 
the  objedt  of  univerfal  admiration  and  efteem-,  and 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  Charles  would  have 
iflue  by  his  queen,  towards  whom  he  had  for  fom’e 
time  behaved  with  the  moft  perfect  indifference,  he 
was  confidered  as  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
thione.  It  having  been  refolved  by  the  king  and 
council,  that  the  duke  fhould  not  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  danger  of  a  fecond  engagement,  the  command 
of  the  navy  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 
Upon  receiving  information  that  a  fleet  of  Dutch 
mci  chancmen  were  laying  at  anchor  at  Bet  ghen,  the 
king  commanded  Sandwich  to  fail  thither ;  but  he 
dilpatched  a  part  of  his  fleet  for  that  fervice,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  1  homas  Tiddeman,  who  at* 
tacked  the  enemy  with  remarkable  bravery  ;  but  he 
was  fo  refolutely  oppofed,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
letieat,  after  luftaining  confiderable  damage.  In- 
cenfed  againft  the  earl  for  having  neglected  to  con¬ 
duct  this  unfuccefsful  expedition  in  perfon,  the  king 
1  evoked  his  com  million,  and  fent  him  to  an  em- 
bafly  to  the  court  of  Spain.  At  this  time  the 
plague  raged  for  feveral  weeks  with  great  violence 
in  London,  where  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  perfons  fell  facrifices  to  that  dreadful  malady, 
lo  avoid  the  contagion,  the  king  retired  to  Hamp- 
ton-court,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Salilbury ; 
but  finding  that  the  infection  had  reached  that  city, 
he  removed  to  Oxford. 

Barnard  Van  Galen,  bifhop  of  Munfler,  fomented 
an  infurreclion  againft  the  Sates  of  the  United 
Pi  ovinces,  in  confideration  of  a  large  fubfidy  from 
the  Englifh  court.  An  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  being  collected  by  this  turbulent  prelate,  he 
made  an  incurfion  into  the  province  of  Overyflel, 
and  1  educed  feveral  places;  but  finding  the  fubfidy 
from  England  was  not  regularly  paid, 'and  that  the 
Dutch  had  received  confiderable  reinforcements 
from  the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Lunen- 
burgh,  he  deemed  it  advifeable  to  effect  a  com- 
promife.  The  parliament  which  affembled  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  allotted  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to 
the  fupport  of  the  war,  and  one  hundred  thoufand 
to  the  duke  of  t  ork,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
the  eminent  ferviees  he  had  rendered  the  ftate.  A 
proclamation  was  now  iflued  by  his  majefty,  com¬ 
manding  all  nonj uiing  mimfters  to  remove,  with 
their  families,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles 
from  their  ufual  places  of  refldence.  This  com¬ 
mand  would  have  proved  extremely  afflicTing  to 
them,  had  not  the  munificence  of  their  friends  in- 
creafecl  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  ° 

In  the  month  of  February,  war  was 
declared  againft  France,  in  confe-  ^ 
quence  of  that  power  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
the  Dutch.  Prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  commanded  the  Englilh  fleet,  as  did  de 
Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  that  of  Holland.  Not¬ 
withftanding  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  point  of 
fticngth,  the  Englifh  bore  down  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy,  who  upon  their  approach,  cut  their  ca¬ 
bles  and  made  preparations  for  engaging.  The 
battle  was  maintained  with  aftonifhing  fury  on  both 
fides;  and  both  de  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  were 
under  the  neceflity  of  hoifting  their  flags  on  board 
other  fhips,  their  own  having  fuftained  fuch  injury, 
that  it  was  momentarily  expected  they  would  fink. 
One  of  the  Dutch  fhips  was  blown  up,  and  admiral 
^  G  E  veriest 
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Evertzen  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  van 
of  the  Englifh,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  engaged  the  thickcft  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  his  fliip  was 
taken,  and  the  "allant  commander  flain.  Two 
of  the  Englifh  mips  were  loft,  notwithftanding 
Albemarle  exerted  every  poftible  endeavour  to  pre- 
ferve  them  ;  and,  in  fhort,  throughout  the  whole 
a&ion,  the  duke  difplayed  a  degree  of  courage, 
perfeverance  and  activity,  that  were  truly  aftonilh- 
ing  at  his  advanced  period  of  life.  Night  coming 
on,  the  battle  was  fufpended,  but  on  the  following 
morning  it  was  renewed  with  more  impetuous  fury. 
Tromp  being  in  the  moft  imminent  danger,  de 
Ruyter  feafonably  came  to  his  relief,  and  prevented 
his  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  During  this  action, 
the  Dutch  received  a  reinforcement  of  fixteen  fhips ; 
in  confequence  of  which  Albemarle  judged  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  retreat  towards  the  coaft  of  England,  and  he 
was  followed  by  the  triumphant  enemy.  On  the 
third  day,  the  duke  fent  the  difabled  fhips  a-head, 
remaining  himfelf  in  the  rear  with  eight  and 
twenty  fhips,  keeping  fuch  a  pofttion  as  enabled 
him  occafionally  to  form  a  line  a-ftern,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  annoying  the  enemy.  At  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Rupert’s  fquadron  coming  within  fight  of  the 
duke,  that  commander,  who  was  at  that  time  within 
gun-fhot  of  the  enemy,  bore  up  before  the  wind  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  reinforcement.  In  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  two  fleets  united, 
and  bore  down  towards  the  enemy.  A  terrible 
battle  enfued,  which  was  maintained  with  aftonifh- 
ing  vigour  on  both  fides,  till  the  decifion  of  victory 
was  interrupted  by  a  remarkable  thick  fog.  The 
Englifti  firft  retreated  into  their  harbours,  and  both 
parties  erected  a  claim  to  conqueft.  Candour, 
however,  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  Dutch  had  a 
confiderable  advantage  in  this  conteft,  though  the 
Englifti  were  not  in  any  refpefc  inferior  to  them 
either  in  point  of  bravery  or  fkill.  Ruyter  having 
refitted  his  fhips,  that  commander  took  his  ftation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  order  that  he  might 
effect  an  eafy  junction  with  the  French  admiral,  who 
was  preparing  to  enter  the  channel.  Albemarle  and 
Rupert  obferving  the  motions  of  de  Ruyter,  they 
bore  towards  him,  and  an  obftinate  battle  enfued. 
Sir  Thomas  Allen,  at  the  head  of  the  white  fqua¬ 
dron,  attacked  the  Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely 
defeated,  after  the  three  admirals  who  commanded 
it  had  been  flain.  Van  Tromp  and  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith,  being  engaged,  the  former  in  the  greateft 
heat  of  the  action,  was  fuddenly  feparated  from  de 
Ruyter  and  the  main  body  of  the  fleet ;  but  by 
what  means  this  happened  cannot  be  afcertained. 
However,  de  Ruyter  continued  with  uncommon 
refolution  and  dexterity  to  fight  the  main  body  of 
the  Englifti  till  night  interrupted  the  conteft.  Per¬ 
ceiving  on  the  following  day  that  the  fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  Van  Tromp  was  difperfed,  de  Ruyter 
judged  it  prudent  to  retreat.  The  Englifti  hung 
for  feveral  hours  upon  the  rear  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which,  however,  reached  the  ports  of  Holland ;  and 
this  was  entirely  owing  to  the  courage  and  good 
conduct  of  the  French  admiral. 

Flaving  now  obtained  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of 
the  ocean,  the  Englifti  braved  the  Dutch  in  their 
own  harbours.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  difpatched 
Holmes,  with  orders  to  avail  himfelf  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  committing  depredations  upon  the 
enemy ;  and  he  accordingly  burnt  in  the  -river  Ulye 
a  hundred  merchantmen,  with  two  large  men  of 
war,  under  the  convoy  of  which  they  were  to  fail. 
After  this  enterprize.  Holmes  made  a  defcent  upon 
the  ifland  of  Schelling,  and  fet  fire  to  the  town  of 
Brandaris,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  afhes.  On 
the  fecond  of  September,  a  moft  dreadful  fire  broke 
out  at  a  baker’s  near  London-bridge,  about  one 
in  the  morning,  and  the  flames  continued  to  rage 


with  mercilefs  fury  for  the  fpace  of  three  days  and 
three  nights.  This  terrible  conflagration  proceeded 
from  the  bridge  along  the  river  to  the  Temple- 
church,  and  from  the  north-eaft  gate  as  far  as 
Ilolborn-bridge,  and  it  confum ed  eighty-nine 
churches,  Guildhall,  the  city  gates,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  public  ftructures,  and  thirteen  thoufand 
two  hundred  dwelling  houfes,  and  covered  a  track 
of  ground  meafuring  four  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
acres.  The  feafon  was  remarkably  dry  when  the 
fire  happened,  and  an  eaft-wind  blew  with  great 
violence,  fo  that  the  progrefs  of  the  flames  could 
not  be  interrupted  but  by  means  of  blowing  up 
feveral  houfes.  Few  believed  this  dreadful  fire  to 
have  happened  accidentally,  and  many  circum- 
flances  concurred  to  fupport  a  contrary  opinion. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  republicans  were 
the  authors  of  this  terrible  calamity:  but  the  moft 
univerfal  idea  was,  that  the  city  was  fired  by  the 
papifts;  and  they  were  accufed  of  the  crime,  in  the 
infcription  upon  the  monument,  which  was  erected 
near  London-bridge,  in  commemoration  of  the  fire. 
James  II.  caufecl  the  infcription  to  be  expunged, 
but  after  the  revolution  it  was  reftored.  The  city 
was  rebuilt  with  all  poftible  expedition,  the  new 
ftreets  were  made  wider  than  thofe  deftroyed, 
whereby  the  metropolis  was  rendered  more  healthy 
than  before. 

Not  all  the  miferies  his  fubjects  had  experienced 
from  this  dreadful  accident,  and  the  preceding  ca¬ 
lamity  of  the  plague,  could  make  any  impreflion  on 
the  mind  of  Charles,  or  divert  him  from  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  ruinous  war  in  which  he  had  engaged 
the  nation.  Accordingly,  when  the  parliament  re- 
affembled,  the  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes, 
magnified  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  arms  as  if  he  had 
always  been  victorious;  and  concluded  with  af- 
furing  the  commons,  that  the  money  granted  for 
carrying  on  the  war  had  proved  deficient,  and 
folicited  a  farther  fupply.  The  commons,  who 
ftill  retained  their  liberal  difpofitions,  readily  voted 
him  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
But  at  the  fame  time  the  lower  houfe,  miftrufting 
that  the  king  was  not  fo  firmly  attached  to  the 
proteflant  religion  as  they  could  wifh,  prefented  an 
addrefs,  praying  that  the  laws  againft  jefuits  and 
popifh  priefts  might  be  carried  into  execution. 
Charles,  in  return  for  the  liberal  fupplies  they 
had  granted  him,  publifhed  a  proclamation  for 
banifhing  all  popifh  priefts  and  jefuits  out  of  the 
kingdom.  But  this  proclamation,  like  thofe  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  on  the  fame  fubject,  was 
fhamefully  eluded  by  the  connivance  of  the  king 
and  his  courtiers.  This  conduct  convinced  the 
people,  that  the  king  had  fome  fecret  attachment 
to  popery,  which  he  was  either  afhamed  or  afraid 
to  own.  Whether  thefe  fufpicions  had  leffened 
the  king’s  popularity,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  com¬ 
mons  were  very  dilatory  in  palling  the  money  bill, 
which  did  not  receive  the  royal  affent  till  the  clofe 
of  the  year;  notwithftanding  the  king  fent  feveral 
meffages  to  the  commons,  requefting  them  to  ex¬ 
pedite  that  bufinefs. 

The  Dutch,  even  without  any  alfift-  A  n  ,, 
ance,  had  defended  themfclves  with  *  1 
great  vigour,  and  were  every  day  improving  in 
their  military  fkill  and  preparations.  Though  their 
trade  had  fuffered  extremely,  yet  their  extenfive 
credit  enabled  them  to  levy  prodigious  fums :  and 
while  the  Englifh  feamen  loudly  complained  for 
want  of  pay,  the  Dutch  mariners  were  regularly 
fupplied  with  every  thing.  As  two  powerful  kings 
now  fupported  them,  every  place,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Norway  to  the  coaft  of  Bayonne,  was 
become  hoftile  to  the  Englifti.  And  Charles, 
neither  fond  of  aftion,  nor  animated  by  any 
violent  ambition,  gladly  fought  for  means  of 
reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  people,  who  were 
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heartily  difguftecl  with  a  war,  which,  joined  with 
the  plague  and  fire,  had  proved  at  once  fo  fruitlefs 
and  deftrudive.  Charles  therefore  intimated  to 
the  States,  his  defire  of  peace  upon  reafonable 
terms ;  and  their  anfwer  was  filled  with  the  fame 
amicable  fentiments.  After  fome  meffages  had 
paffed  between  the  belligerent  powers,  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  opened  at  Breda,  and  the  feveral 
parties  concerned  fent  thither  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  The  Englilh  propofed  that  a  ceffation  of 
hoftilities  fhould  immediately  take  place,  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  the  feveral  points  of  difpute  fliould  be 
happily  determined.  But  this  offer  was  rejected  by 
De  Wit.  That  lagacious  and  enterprizing  minifter 
had  formed  a  defign  of  linking  a  blow,  which  he 
was  perfuaded  would  have  a  greater  effect  in  favour 
of  his  countrymen,  than  all  the  arguments  that 
could  be  urged  in  the  congrefs.  De  Wit,  informed 
that  Charles,  depending  on  the  fuccefs  of  the 
conferences,  and  perfuaded  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Dutch,  had  unmanned  his  fleet, 
and  laid  up  all  his  large  fliips,  ordered  De  Ruyter 
to  fail  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  men  of  war,  in  order  to 
furprize  the  Englilh  while  lulled  in  their  dangerous 
fecurity.  Dc  Ruyter  executed  his  commiflion  with 
equal  conduct  and  fuccefs.  On  the  eighth  of 
June  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
filled  the  capital  with  terror  and  confufion.  He 
then  difpatched  his  vice-admiral  Van  Ghent  with 
fome  Ihips  into  the  river  Medway,  who,  by  the 
favour  of  a  frefti  e^ifterly  wind,  broke  the  chain 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  that  harbour,  and 
burnt  three  large  Ihips,  called  the  Matthias,  the 
Unity,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  all  of  them  taken 
from  the  Dutch  during  the  prefent  war.  He  alfo 
feized  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  far  as  Upnor  caftle,  burnt  the  Royal 
Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  Great  James,  all 
capital  Ihips.  After  this,  falling  down  the  Med¬ 
way,  he  joined  De  Ruyter,  who  Hill  lay  at  the 
Nore.  Nothing  lefs  was  now  expected  in  London, 
than  that  the  enemy,  in  order  to  improve  their 
fuccefs,  would  fail  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
deftroy  all  the  merchant  Ihips  in  that  port,  if  not 
infult  the  city  itfelf.  To  prevent  thefe  misfortunes, 
thirteen  Ihips  were  immediately  funk  at  Woolwich, 
and  four  at  Blackwall.  Platforms  of  cannon  were 
raifed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  every  poflible 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  threatened  affault. 
But  De  Ruyter,  not  chufing  to  run  too  great  rilks, 
weighed  anchor,  and  failing  to  the  weftward,  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftroy  the  Ihips  in  the  harbours  of 
Portfmouth  and  Plymouth ;  at  both  which  places 
he  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.  The  wind 
now  changing  to  the  weftward,  the  Dutch  admiral 
returned,  and  again  entering  the  Thames,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  high  as  Tilbury  fort,  but  foon  found 
the  Englilh  were  now  too  well  prepared  for  him 
to  hope  for  any  fuccefs.  He  therefore  Hood  im¬ 
mediately  to  fea  ;  but  kept  the  coafts  of  England 
in  perpetual  alarms,  till  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  peace  was  concluded.  By  this  treaty 
Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  French  king,  who  agreed 
to  reftore  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  fome  other  illands 
he  had  taken  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  while  the  two 
principal  contradling  parties  retained  the  acquifi- 
tions  they  had  made  during  the  hoftilities.  The 
colony  of  New  York  was  the  only  advantage  the 
Englilh  acquired  from  a  war,  in  which  the  national 
charader  of  bravery  had  flione  with  the  greateft 
luftre,  but  where  the  mifcondud  of  the  government 
had  been  equally  apparent. 

Charles,  as  if  born  only  for  himfelf,  being  now 
freed  from  the  troubles  of  the  war,  gave  into  every 
kind  of  licentioufnefs,  regardlefs  of  the  fufferings 
or  cries  of  his  people.  His  courtiers  following  his 
example,  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  liberti- 
nilm  and  debauchery.  Irreligious  wit,  andobfcene 
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raillei  y,  triumphed  in  broad  day  ;  while  decency, 
virtue,  and  morality,  were  obliged  to  hide  their 
heads.  One  perlon  only  was  left  about  the  court, 
whofe  noble  and  virtuous  qualities,  added  to  his 
great  authority,  was  ftill  a  check  upon  the  growing 
evil,  and  him  they  took  care  to  remove.  This 
was  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  the  moll  difcerning  apd  upright 
magiftrate;  the  moll  capable  and  faithful  minifter 
England  had  for  a  long  time  feen.  The  wide 
difference  between  the  principles  and  practices 
of  this  great  man,  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
fovereign  and  his  followers,  foon  brought  him  into 
difgrace ;  but  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  him 
openly,  till  they  had  poifoned  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  bafe  infinuations  againft  him ;  the  fale 
of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad  payment  of  the  feamen ; 
even  the  difgrace  at  Chatham,  and  the  fhameful 
conclufion  of  the  war,  were,  by  their  emiffaries, 
imputed  to  the  chancellor.  Buckingham,  a  man 
of  profligate  morals,  happy  in  his  talent  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  but  expofed  in  his  own  condud:  to  all  the 
ridicule  he  threw  on  others,  ftill  made  the  chan¬ 
cellor  the  objed  of  his  raillery,  and  gradually 
lefiened  in  the  king  that  regard  which  he  bore  to 
his  minifter.  When  any  difficulties  arofe,  either 
for  want  of  power  or  money,  the  blame  was  always 
call  on  him,  whom  it  was  believed  had,  at  the 
reftoration,  checked  all  lavifli  conceflions  to  the 
king.  But  what  perhaps  touched  Charles  ftill 
more  was,  his  finding  that  Clarendon  was  an 
obftacle  to  his  pleafure,  as  well  as  his  ambition. 
Difgufted  with  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  and 
defirous  of  having  children,  Charles  had  liftened 
to  propofals  for  obtaining  a  divorce,  on  pretence 
either  of  her  being  pre-engaged  to  another,  or  of 
her  having  made  a  vow  of  chaftity  before  her 
marriage.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  {Emulated 
by  his  paflion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter  to  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and 
whofe  virtue  he  had  hitherto  found  impregnable: 
but  Clarendon,  fearful  of  the  confequences  at¬ 
tending  a  difputed  title,  and  perhaps  anxious  for 
the  fuccefljon  of  his  grand  children,  engaged  the 
duke  of  Richmond  to  marry  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  by 
that  means  put  a  final  period  to  the  king’s  hopes* 
Charles  was  fo  highly  offended  at  this  action,  that 
it  is  faid  he  never  forgave  the  chancellor.  Every 
thing  being  now  ready  for  attacking  the  minifter, 
and  the  parliament  meeting  on  the  tenth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  commons  fent  up  an  impeachment  againft 
him  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  which  almoft  the 
only  article  that  could  admit  of  proof,  was  that 
of  advifing  the  fale  of  Dunkirk ;  and  even  that 
meafure,  though  the  moft  exceptionable  of  all  his 
counfels,  was  rather  owing  to  a  miftake  in  judg¬ 
ment,  than  to  any  malignity  of  intention.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder,  that  the  peers,  when  the 
charge  was  prefented  them,  refufed  to  commit 
him  to  cuftody.  This  highly  exafperated  the 
commons,  and  feveral  conferences  were  held  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houfes :  but  the  lords  perfevered, 
and  the  commons  voted  their  condud  an  obftrudion 
to  public  juftice,  and  a  precedent  of  evil  and 
dangerous  confequences.  Clarendon,  perceiving 
that  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  the  violence 
of  power,  ran  with  great  impetuofity  againft  him, 
thought  proper  to  retire  into  Normandy.  The 
French,  more  judicious  and  more  humane  than 
his  own  countrymen,  knew  the  worth  of  the 
peifon,  and  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  every 
mark  of  refped.  He  furvived  his  exile  fomething 
more  than  fix  years,  and  employed  his  leifure  hours 
in  reducing  into  order  the  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars, 
for  wkich  he  had  before  colleded  materials;  a 
performance  that  has  done  the  greateft  honour 
to  his  memory.  Fie  died  at  Rouen  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  leaving  behind  him  the  charader  of  a 
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nobleman  of  unblemifhed  virtue,  an  incorruptible 
judge,  and  an  able  minifter,  equally  valuable  for 
bis  attachment  and  integrity. 

When  Clarendon  withdrew,  the  feals  were  given 
to  Orlando  Bridgeman,  created  lord-keeper ;  and 
a  bill  palled  both  houfes  for  banifhing  the  late 
chancellor.  Southampton,  lord-treafurer,  the  only 
faithful  counfellor  now  remaining,  foon  after  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  By  the  romoval  of  Clarendon, 
and  the  death  of  Southampton,  every  obftacle  to 
the  torrent  of  lewdnefs  which  foon  after  deluged 
the  court,  was  removed.  Sir  Richard  Clifford  was 
made  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  treafury ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  created  lord  Arlington, 
made  fecretary  of  Rate  :  the  former  was  a  pro- 
feffed,  and  the  latter  a  concealed  papift.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  famous  at  once  for  his  humour  and 
abandoned  courfe  of  life ;  and  Wilmot,  earl  of 
Rochefter,  a  fhining  wit,  and  the  moll  lewd  and 
licentious  poet  of  his  age,  were  the  king’s  prin¬ 
cipal  favourites,  and  the  minifters  of  his  pleafures. 
With  thefe,  and  his  miftreffes,  Charles  Ipent  the 
greatefl  part  of  his  time  •,  nor  were  there  any 
perfons  but  papifts,  or  men  of  no  religion,  that 
had  any  credit  at  court.  At  the  fame  time  the 
Englifh  monarch  was  thus  purfuing  pleafures  that 
dilgraced  his  exalted  Ration,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
was  afiiduoufly  purfuing  the  extenhve  delign  he 
had  formed.  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain  was 
lately  dead  :  and  Lewis,  when  he  married  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  to  the  deceafed  monarch, 
renounced  all  title  to  the  fuccefiion  of  any  part  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy.  But  Philip  was  no  fooner 
dead  than  he  retracted  his  renunciation,  and  made 
the  neceffary  preparations  for  recovering,  by  force 
of  arms,  what  he  called  his  natural  rights  to  the 
Spanifii  Netherlands,  and  the  Franche  Compte. 
Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French,  the 
States-general  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
England  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  check  the  am¬ 
bitious  defigns  of  Lewis.  The  plan  of  this  con¬ 
federacy,  afterwards  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  the  triple  alliance,  was  purfued  with  the  utmoR 
diligence  and  fecrecy.  Charles,  in  likening  to 
theie  overtures,  and  afterwards  agreeing  to  the 
propofed  union,  performed  a  very  meritorious 
action,  as  it  was  productive  of  the  happiness  of 
Europe  in  general,  and  of  his  own  kingdom  in 
particular.  By  this  treaty  Franche  Comte,  Aire, 
Cambray,  and  St.  Gmers,  w'ere  to  be  ceded  to 
Lewis. 

By  this  meafure,  not  only  bounds 
were  fet  to  his  ambition,  but  a  bar¬ 
rier  was  alfo  raifecl  which  feemed  for  ever  im¬ 
pregnable.  And  though  his  own  offer  was  made 
the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  had  preferibed 
fo  fliort  a  time  for  the  acceptance  of  that  offer, 
that  he  Rill  expected,  from  the  delays  and  re¬ 
luctance  of  Spain,  to  find  fome  opportunity  of 
eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  fhewed  equal 
difpleafure.  To  be  obliged  to  give  up  any  part 
of  the  Spanifh  provinces ;  to  fatisfy  claims  fo 
apparently  unjuR  ;  and  even  thefe  claims  urged 
with  fuch  violence  and  haughtinefs,  infpired  the 
highefi  clifguR.  Often  did  the  Spanifh  miniRers 
threaten  to  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  fo  cruel  a  mortification  ;  and  en¬ 
deavoured  by  thefe  menaces,  to  terrify  the  me¬ 
diating  powers  into  more  vigorous  meafures  for 
their  fupport.  But  the  Englifh  minifter  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  and  De  Wit,  wrcre  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  views  and  interefts  of  Spain.  They 
knew  that  fhe  muft  Rill  retain  the  Low  Countries, 
as  a  bond  of  connection  with  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  by  whom  alone,  if  her  young  monarch 
fhould  die  without  iffue,  her  independence  againR 
the  pretenfion  of  France  could  be  fupported.  They 
therefore  Rill  urged  the  terms  of  the  triple  league, 
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and  even  threatened  Spain  with  a  war  in  cafe  of 
refufal.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers 
met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Temple  was  minifter 
for  England  ;  Van  Beringhen  for  Holland ;  and 
d’Hona  for  Sweden.  At  laft  Spain,  preffed  on  all 
hands,  accepted  of  the  alternative  offered.  But 
even  in  her  compliance,  fhe  exhibited  ftrong  fymp- 
toms  of  ill  humour  and  difeontent.  It  wras  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  Hollanders,  by  entirely  negledfting 
the  honours  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  had  been 
anxious  only  for  their  own  fecurity;  and,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  remove  the  army  of  Lewis  from 
their  own  frontiers,  were  very  indifferent  with 
regard  to  the  progrefs  he  might  make  in  other 
places.  Convinced  of  this,  the  queen-regent  of 
Spain  refolved  Rill  to  keep  them  in  anxiety,  which 
might,  in  time,  prove  the  foundation  of  an  union, 
than  they  were,  at  prefent,  willing  to  enter  into. 
Franche  Comte,  by  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted 
plan  of  the  French  king,  had  been  conquered  in 
fifteen  clays,  during  a  rigorous  feafon,  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  queen,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  to  recover  this  province,  and  to  abandon 
all  the  towns  conquered  in  Flanders  during  the 
laft  campaign.  By  this  means,  Lewis  was  enabled 
to  extend  his  garrifons  into  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries;  fo  that  only  a  very  feeble  barrier 
remained  to  the  Spanifli  provinces.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  advantages  of  his  fituation,  the  French 
monarch  could  entertain  very  little  hopes  of  ever 
extending  his  conqueft  in  that  quarter,  which  lay 
the  moft  expofed  to  his  ambition,  and  where  his 
acquifitions  were  of  moR  importance.  The  triple 
league  guaranteed  the  remaining  provinces  to  Spain; 
and  the  emperor,  together  with  other  powers  of 
Germany,  whofe  interefts  feemed  to  be  ftrongly 
concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame 
confederacy.  As  Spain  about  this  time,  under 
the  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace,  on  equal 
terms,  with  Portugal,  it  might  be  expended  fhe 
would  exert  more  vigour  in  oppofition  to  her 
haughty  and  triumphant  rival.  The  prodigious 
fatisfatlion  expreffed  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  meafures  now  embraced  by  the  court,  pro- 
mifed  a  hearty  concurrence  in  parliament  of 
every  Rheme  which  could  be  propofed  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  the  grandeur  of  France  ;  and  thus 
all  Europe  feemed  to  repofe  with  fecurity,  under 
the  protection  of  that  powerful  confederacy, 
which  had  been  fo  happily  formed  for  her 
profperity. 

Charles  was  defirous  of  gaining  ^  -pj  „ 
the  prefbyterians,  who  were  now  ex-  '  •  1  9* 

tremely  numerous,  over  to  his  interefts ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  attach  the  papifts  more  ftrongly 
to  him,  by  procuring  a  remiflion  of  the  fevere 
reftrieftions  they  laboured  under.  To  effeCt  this, 
he  propofed  to  incorporate  the  prefbyterians  with 
the  church  of  England,  and  obtain  a  general 
toleration  for  all  the  other  feels  of  nonconformifts. 
The  lord-keeper  was  accordingly  directed  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  conference  between  fome  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  epifcopalian  and  prefbyterian  minifters; 
and  to  make  them  propofals  for  a  comprehenfioa 
of  fuch  diffenters,  as  could  be  brought  into  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church  of  England;  and  for 
procuring  a  toleration  for  the  independents  and 
other  religious  feels.  The  epifcopal  divines  fhewed 
great  compliance  on  this  occafion,  and  even  made 
large  conceffions ;  and  nothing  remained  to  put 
the  finiflring  ftroke  to  an  accommodation,  but  the 
point  of  re-ordination  of  the  prefbyterian  minifters, 
which  was  at  laft  adjufted  by  the  content  of  both 
parties.  Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  the  lord 
chief  juftice  Hales  undertook  to  draw  up  a  bill 
of  comprehenfion,  which  the  lord-keeper  engaged 
to  fupport  in  parliament  with  all  his  intereft.  But 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  refolved  to  oppofe 
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thefe  meafures  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  wrote  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  fuffragan  bifhops,  enjoin¬ 
ing  them  to  make  exaft  enquiry  into  the  conven¬ 
ticles  held  in  their  diocefes.  Being  thus  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  necelfary  informations,  he  went  to 
the  king,  and  obtained  from  him  a  proclamation 
to  put  the  laws,  againft  conventicles  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  the  a6t  for  reftraining  the 
nonconformifls  from  inhabiting  in  corporations. 
But  the  king  rendered  this  proclamation  of  no 
effect ;  for  about  two  months -after,  he' gave  orders 
that  the  nonconformift  mini  Iters  fhould  be  told 
from  him,  that  he  was  defirous  to  make  them  eafy  ; 
and  if  they  thought  proper  to  petition  him,  they 
would  be  favourably  received  4  A  petition  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  drawn  up,  and  •  prefented  to  his  majefty, 
who  received  it  very  gracipufly ;  and  in  his  an- 
fvver  allured  them,  “  That  he  would  do  his  ut- 
molt  to  get  them  comprehended  with  the  public 
eftablilhment.  '  1  his  felTion  a  violent  difpute  hap¬ 

pened  between  the  two  houfes.  Skinner,  a  rich 
merchant  in  London,  having  met  with  fome  inju¬ 
ries  from  the  Eaft  India  company,  laid  the  affair 
before  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  whom  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  in  cofts  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  five 
thoufand  pounds.  1  he  commons  voted,  that  the 
lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of  this  bufmefs,  ori¬ 
ginally,  without  any  appeal  from  inferior  courts, 
had  acted  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  tending  to  deprive  the  fubjecft  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  thofc  laws ;  and  that  Skinner,  in  pro- 
fecuting  the  fuit,  had  infringed  the  privileges  of 
the  commons ;  for  which  offence  they  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  into  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arms.  1  he  loros,  in  the  conferences  which 
enfued  between  the  houfes,  were  tenacious  of  their 
right  of  judicature;,-  and  affirmed,  that  the  method 
in  which  they  had -exercifed  it,  was  quite  regular. 
This  exafperated  the  commons,  who  immediately 
'  voted,  that,  (f  Whoever  fhould  be  aiding  or 
alii  Ring  in  putting  in  execution  the  order  or 
Fentence  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  cafe 
of  Skinner  againR  the  EaR  India  company, 
fiiall  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  an 
infringer  of  the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.” 

^  The  parliament,  which  had  be£ n  prorogued  to 
the  nineteenth  of  Oflcber,  met  on  that  day,  and 
voted  an  adursfs  ot  thanks  to  the  king  for  his 
proclamation  againR  cortveiv  icles.  They  then  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  make  exaeft  enquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  condudt  of  the  nonconformiRs ;  and 
having  received  intelligence  that  feveral  conven¬ 
ticles  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  they  publi fhed  a  declaration,  importing, 

“  That  they  would  adhere  to  his  majefiy  for  the 
fupport  of  the  government  in  church  and  Rate, 
againft  all  forts  of  adverfaries.”  The  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  tAo  houfes  was  now  revived;  and 
as  the  commons  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  with  which  Charles  was  far  from 
being  fatisfied,  he  thought  proper,  before  they 
had  carried  their  vote  into  a  law,  .  ro  prorogue 
them  to  the  fourteenth  of  February.  About  this 
tunc  died  in  France,  queen  Elenrietta  Maria,  the 
king’s  mother;  and  in  England,  the  famous 
George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  reftorer  of 
the  royal  family. 

A.  D  16^0  ^ourteentk  of  February 

‘  ’  the  two  houfes  met  according  to 
adjournment,  refumed  the  buftnefs  of  fupply,  and 
granted  the  king  an  additional  duty,  during  eight 
years,  ot  twelve  pounds  on  each  ton  of  Span ilh 
v  me,  and  eight  on  each  ton  of  French.  They 
allq  pafled  an  act,  authorizing  his  majefty  to 
difpole  ol  his  quit-rents  and  fee-farms,  by  which 
expedient  his  prefent  neccificics  were  fupplied;  but 
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himfelf  and  fuccelTors  left  in  a  more  dependent  fixa¬ 
tion  than  before. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  king's 
councils,  which  in  many  refpedts  had  hitherto  been 
laudable,  in  moft  excufable,  became  extremely 
wicked  and  pernicious,  and  were  attended  with 
fuch  confequences,  as  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal 
both  to  prince  and  people.  It  w'as  commonly 
obferved,  that  a  total  alteration  was  made  in  the 
committee  ot  the  council  appointed  for  foreign 
aftairs,  and  that,  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  and  fecretary 
Trevor,  men  of  inviolable  honour,  were  feldom 
at  the  council  board;  the  king  being  wholly 
guided  by  the  advice  of  Clifford,  Afhley,  Buck^ 
mgham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  a  junto 
diftinguifijed  Sy  the  appellation  of  “  The  Cabal;” 
a  word  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  their  names. 
Their  pernicious  councils,  though  from  the  firft 
they  were  ftrongly  fufpectcd,  appeared  not  in  their 
full  light  till  fome  time  after.  Such  w'ere  the 
notions  which  they  infufed  into  the  king  and 
duke,  and  which  thefe  princes  were  but  too  apt  to 
imbibe.  They  faid,  that  even  this  parliament, 
lo  remarkably  attached  to  the  crown,  had  already 
difeovered  fymptoms  of  difeontent ;  that  they  had 
been  penurious  in  their  temporary  fupplies,  and 
kept  the  kingA  revenue  in  a  very  precarious 
fixation ;  that  his  kmfinan,  the  king  of  France 
if  properly  applied  to,  .  would  enter  into  fuch 
engagements  with' him,  as  would  raife  him  above 
all  fear  of  a  revolt;  that  a  wxir  with  Holland,  in 
conjunction  with  Lewis,  would  procure  him  every 
advantage  that  le  could  vifn  to  enjoy,  and  furnifh 
him  with  a  pretence  for  equipping  a  navy,  and 
railing  forces, y it h  which  he' might  retrieve  the 
loft  power  ol  the  -crown,  and  even  extend  his 
prerogative  to  abfolute  monarchy.  About  this 
time  arrived  in  England  the  duchefs  of  Orleans, 
on  a  vifit  to  the  king  her  brother.  She  landed  at 
Dover  in  >/Iay.;  here  being  met  by  the  king,  fiie 
was  xagnificept-ly ,  entertained  for  the  fpace  of  a 
fortnight.  The  .duohefs  of  Orleans  was  a  lady  of 
admirable  aclcjrofs,  and  had  great  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  brother.  The  French  ambaffador 
at  London  had  already  founded  the  kinffs  incli¬ 
nations,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  cabal,  and  found 
them  favourably  diipofed  towards  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  king  his  mafler.  The  French 
king,  knoyqng  the  difjofttion  of  Charles,  refolved 
to  bind. him  to  his-  intereft,  by  procuring  him 
new  pleafures.  For  this  purpofe  he  had  fent  over 
with  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  Mademoifelle  de 
Querouailles,  whom  the  king  had  no  fooner  feen, 
than  he  was , captivated  with"  her  charms.  She  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  London,  where  fhe  w  as  created 
duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  and  maintained  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life.  The  joy  which  Charles  derived  from  his  new 
alliance,  was  ,  greatly  damped  by  the  death  of  his 
fjfter,  and. ftill  more  by .  thofe.  unhappy  circum- 
ftances  with  which  it  was  attended.  After  her 
return  to  Paris,  fifie  was  carried  off  by  a  Ridden 
illnefs,  being  feized  with  the  diftemper  upon 
drinking  a  gjafs  of  fuccory  water.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  that  fhe.fell  a  facrifice  to  thejealoufy  of  her 
hufband,  who  ,was  much  chagrined  at,  the  gaiety  of 
her  difpofitioii,  and  thp  intimacy  that  fubiifted 
between  her  and  Lewis  XIV.  Charles  himfelf  w'as 
fully  perfuaded  of  his  guilt ;  but  as  the  misfortune 
was  irreparable,  he  thought  proper  to  admit  the 
exculpations  of  the  French  king,  who  affirmed, 
that,  the  phyficians,  on  opening  her  body,  could 
drfeoyer  no  ground  for  the  general  rumour.  So 
far  \yqs  Charles  from  breaking  with  France  upon 
{this  iqpidei]t,  .that  he  took,  occafion  from  it  to 
difpatch  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  Paris,  under 
pretext  of  condoling  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
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but  in  reality  to  finifh  the  fecret  alliance*  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October  the  parliament  meet¬ 
ing,  the  king  addreffed  them  in  a  Ihort  fpeech, 
and  left  the  bufinefs  to  be  explained  by  the  lord- 
keeper.  That  minifter  reprefented  the  prefent 
exigencies  of  the  ftate,  and  the  abfolute  necelTity 
of  an  immediate  lupply;  the  augmentation  of  the 
naval  power  of  France  ;  the  remarkable  decay  of 
the  Englifh  navy;  and  the  feveral  engagements 
into  which  the  king  had  entered  with  the  different 
ftates  of  Chriffcndom.  The  commons,  dazzled 
by  the  great  alliance  Charles  had  made  for  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  nation,  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  bills  for  railing  two  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  to  fatisfy  the  king’s  demands ; 
but  before  they  could  be  paffed,  his  majefty  ad¬ 
journed  the  parliament.  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
refided  at  the  Hague  as  ambalfador,  was  recalled  to 
England,  the  king  and  cabal  knowing  he  had  too 
much  integrity  and  love  for  his  country,  to  be  a 
tool  to  the  miniftry.  In  the  winter,  the  prince  of 
Orange  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received  by 
the  king  his  uncle  with  the  greatell  demonftration 
of  love  and  affeftion. 

n  ,  The  parliament  paffed  a  bill  called 
A.u.  1671.  tke  coventry  A<ft,  by  which  the 

practice  of  maiming  was  confidered  as  a  capital 
crime.  This  law  was  occafioned  by  an  outrage 
committed  upon  a  member  of  the  lower  houie. 
A  propofal  having  been  made  for  laying  a  tax 
upon  the  play-houfes,  it  was  oppofed  by  the 
courtiers,  one  of  which  obferved,  that  the  players 
were  the  king’s  fervants,  ^nd  contributed  to  his 
diverfion.  Sir  John  Coventry  then  afked,  whether 
his  majefty ’s  pleafure  lay  among  the  male  or  female 
players  ?  This  farcafm  was  evidently  levelled  at 
Charles,  who  then  maintained  as  concubines  two 
adtreffes,  Davis,  and  Nell  Gwin.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth,  incenfed  at  the  familiarity  with  w'hich 
Coventry  had  ufed  his  majefty,  refolved  to  make 
him  a  public  example.  For  this  purpofe  he  en¬ 
gaged  Sands,  Obrien,  and  feveral  officers  of  the 
guards  to  fet  upon  him,  as  he  fhould  return  to 
his  lodgings  in  the  evening.  He  made  a  brave 
and  obftinate  refiftance ;  and  after  wounding  feveral 
of  the  alTailants,  was  with  great  difficulty  over¬ 
powered.  They  flit  his  nofe  with  a  knife,  in 
order,  as  they  faid,  to  teach  him  for  the  future,  to 
treat  his  majefty  with  greater  refpedt.  The  com¬ 
mons,  exafperated  at  the  affault,  immediately 
enadted  the  law  above-mentioned,  and  added  a 
claufe,  importing,  that  thofe  who  had  attacked 
Sir  John  Coventry,  fhould  not  be  intitled  to  a 
pardon  from  the  crown.  In  the  month  of  March 
the  duke  of  York  loft  his  duchefs,  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  by  whom  he 
had  Mary,  afterwards  princefs  of  Orange,  and 
Anne,  who  lived  to  fway  the  feepter  of  England. 
The  duchefs,  on  her  death-bed,  openly  profeffed 
the  Romifh  religion,  and  ended  her  life  in  that 
communion.  Some  have  thought  that  fhe  had 
been  perfuaded,  contrary  to  her  confcience,  to  ftgn 
a  paper  containing  the  grounds  of  her  converfion. 
The  death  and  converfion  of  his  duchefs,  put  an 
end  to  the  difguife  which  the  duke  of  York  had 
hitherto  worn,  and  he  now  openly  avowed  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  circum- 
ftance  tended  ftill  farther  to  alarm  and  difguft  the 
whole  nation.  The  attention  of  the  cabal  was  at 
this  jundture  employed  in  concerting  meafures  for 
a  wrar  with  Holland ;  and  finding  fome  pretence 
for  commencing  hoftilities,  they  at  laft  refolved, 
that  the  captain  of  the  veffel  employed  in  con¬ 
veying  lady  Temple  from  Holland,  fhould  demand 
an  obedience  to  be  paid  to  the  Englifh  flag  from 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  and  on  their  refufal,  to  fire 
upon  them.  This  officer,  after  he  had  received 
lady  Temple  and  her  children  on  board  his  veffel, 
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failed  through  a  fquadron  commanded  by  Van 
Ghent,  and  as  they  did  not  ftrike  their  top-fails, 
difeharged  a  broad-lide  at  them  without  hefitation. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  aftonifhed  at  fuch  condudt, 
fent  an  officer  to  remonftrate  w'ith  him  concerning 
it*  The  captain  replied,  he  had  adted  according 
to  his  orders.  Van  Ghent  told  him,  that  though 
the  States-general  had  by  treaty  engaged  to  pay 
the  compliment  to  the  Britifh  flag;  he  could  not 
expedt  that  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by  an  ad¬ 
miral,  would  ftrike  their  top-fails  to  a  Angle  veffel, 
which  was  not  even  a  fhip  of  war,  but  a  private 
boat  for  pleafure  or  difpatch.  The  captain  de¬ 
parted  without  further  difpute,  and  no  fooner 
arrived  in  England  than  he  was  imprifoned,  for 
not  having  fufficiently  afferted  the  honour  of  his 
fovereign.  At  this  time-  lived  an  infamous  defpe- 
rado,  named  Blood,  V'hofe  daring  enterpnzes 
have  tranfmitted  his  name  to  pofterity.  This  man 
was  a  difbanded  officer  of  the  protedtor’s,  and  had 
been  concerned  in  a  plot  for  exciting  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland ;  for  which  he  himfelf  was  attainted,  and 
fome  of  his  confederates  capitally  puni flicd.  While 
the  duke  of  Ormond  was  viceroy  of  that  kingdom, 
he  had  undertaken  to  furprize  the  caftle  of  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  but  failing  in  this  enterprize,  determined  to 
attempt  the  life  of  the  duke.  For  this  purpofe  he 
followed  him  into  England  ;  and  one  night,  accom¬ 
panied  by  eight  of  his  confederates,  he  affaulted 
his  coach  in  St.  James’s-ftreet,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  his  perfon.  He  then  fet  him  on  horfe- 
back  behind  one  of  the  gang,  in  order  to  convey 
him  to  Tyburn,  and  put  him  to  an  ignominious 
death.  He  himfelf  rode  on,  and  actually  fixed  a 
rope  to  the  gallows.  The  other  accomplices  had 
got  as  far  as  Berkley,  now  Devonfhire  houfe ; 
when  the  duke  endeavouring  to  difeno-age  himfelf 
fell  from  the  horfe,  together  with  the  ruffian  to 
whom  he  had  been  faftened,  and  while  they  lay 
ftruggling  on  the  ground  together,  Ormond’s 
fervants  came  to  his  affiftance.  Blood  by  this 
time  had  returned;  but  finding  it  impoffible  to 
accomplifh  his  defign,  ordered  his  confederates 
to  fire  at  the  duke,  which  done,  they  efcaped 
through  favour  of  the  night.  This  refolute  villain 
laid  a  fcheme  for  carrying  off  the  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  and  had  well-nigh  fucceeded  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards, 
the  keeper  of  the  jewel  office,  and  got  out  of  the 
Tower  with  his  prey,  but  was  apprehended  in 
the  ftreets  with  fome  of  his  accomplices.  One  of 
them  was  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
attempt  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  Blood 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  ring-leader.  When  quef- 
tioned  on  the  fubjedt,  he  boldly  acknowledged 
the  fadt,  but  refufed  to  difeover  his  confederates, 
declaring,  that  (f  The  fear  of  death  fhould  never 
induce  him  either  to  deny  a  crime,  or  to  betray  a 
friend.”  The  king,  prompted  by  curiofity  to  fee 
and  converfe  with  this  extraordinary  perfon.  Blood 
was  introduced  to  his  majefty,  and  confeffed  his 
having  once  entertained  a  defign  on  his  life,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  feverity  towards  the  godly  ;  but  his 
fpirit  was  fo  damped  by  the  fight  of  his  majefty, 
that  he  relented,  and  his  refolution  failed.  He 
obferved,  that  he  was  fenfible  of  the  danger,  to 
which,  by  his  confeffion,  he  had  expofed  himfelf ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  warned  the  king  of  the  con- 
fequences  that  might  attend  his  execution,  alluring 
his  majefty  that  his  affociates  had  bound  themfeives 
by  the  ftridteft  oaths,  to  revenge  the  death  of  any 
of  the  confederacy.  Charles,  ftruck  with  admi¬ 
ration,  or  awed  by  fear,  not  only  pardoned  the 
malefadtor,  but  gratified  him  with  an  eftate  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Ireland,  and  diftinguilhed 
him  by  many  marks  of  perfonal  regard.  At  this 
period  the  famous  earl  of  Manchefter,  and  lord 
Fairfax,  who  though  they  had  been  generals 
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AgainF  the  late  king,  were  afterwards  inFrumental 
in  his  Ton’s  reForation. 
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A.  D.  1672.  ^ie  French  king,  the  eledlor  of 
Cologne,  and  the  bifhop  of  Munfter, 
agreed  to  inveF  the  territories  of  the  States  General, 
while  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France 
Ihould  fall  upon  their  Flipping  and  interrupt  their 
commerce.  Charles  having  by  his  profufion 
la vi died  away  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  granted  by  parliament  ;  belides  feven 
hundred  thoufand  livres  received  by  ftipulation 
from  the  king  of  France  ;  Fill  found  himfelf  in  great 
neceflity.  He  therefore  gave  the  mini  Fry  to  un- 
derFand,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  begin  the 
war  without  a  farther  fupply  of  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds ;  but  as  he  could  not  think  of  obtain- 
ing  it  from  parliament,  propofed  to  confer  the 
office  of  treafurer  on  him  who  fhould  devife  the 
means  of  furnifliing  the  prefent  demand.  Shaftf- 
bury  dropped  a  hint  to  Clifford,  which  the  latter  im¬ 
mediately  communicated  to  the  king,  who  beFowed 
on  him  the  promifed  reward,  together  with  a 
peerage.  This  device  was  the  fhutting  up  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  retaining  all  the  fums  which  Fiould 
be  paid  into  it.  Such  a  defperate  meafure  fpread 
a  conFernation  through  the  city,  and  was  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  many.  The  bankers  Fopped  pay¬ 
ment :  the  merchants  could  anfwer  no  bills;  diffi¬ 
dence  and  jealoufy  every  where  prevailed,  together 
ith  an  interruption  of  commerce,  by  which  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation  were  reduced  to  extreme 
indigence,  and  men  were  unirerfally  exafperated  at 
thofe  myFerious  councils,  from  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  all  men  of  honour  were  excluded,  and 
which  began  with  the  deFruction  of  public  credit, 
and  open  violation  of  the  moF  facred  engagements 
both  foreign  and  domeFic.  The  next  meafure  of 
the  court  was  Frongly  expreffive  of  thofe  arbitrary 
defigns,  which  the  king  and  his  miniFry  had 
adopted.  A  proclamation  was  publifhed,  fufpend- 
mg  the  penal  laws,  which  had  been  made  againF 
nonconformiFs,  and  granting  to  proteFant  differt- 
ters  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion;  and  to 
cathoiicks,  the  exercife  of  it  in  their  own  houfes. 
About  the  fame  time  the  aft  of  navigation  was 
Impended,  and  a  proclamation  iffued  for  impreffino- 
lailors,  punifhing  all  thofe  who  Fiould  dare  to  ar- 

ragu.-i1S  maje%’s  meafures ;  martial  law  was  alfo 
eltabliFied  for  the  regulation  of  the  army.  Lord- 
Keeper  Bridgman  was  deprived  of  the  feals,  for  re- 
fuiing  to  imprefs  the  declaration  for  fufpending  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  chancellorlhip  was  veFed  in  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Shaftfbury.  Thus  another 
member  of  the  cabal  received  the  reward  of  his 
iniquity.  The  direftion  of  foreign  affairs  was  per- 
teeny  confiffent  with  thefe  domeFic  tranfaftions. 

A  perfidious  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Dutch 
Smyrna  fleet  before  the  declaration  of  war.  Sir 
Robert  Holmes  who  was  fent  on  this  expedition, 
fell  in  with  a  fquadron  from  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Sprague,  and  if 
re-i n forced  by  this  officer,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
u receded  in  his  defign ;  but  being  deffrous  ofen- 
groffmg  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  enterprize  to 
nu  e  f,  fie  concealed  his  orders  and  permitted 
Sprague  to  continue  his  voyage.  When  Holmes 
appioached,  he  affumed  a  friendly  appearance,  and 
invited  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Nefs,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  convoy  to  come  on  board ;  one  of  his 
chaplains  fent  a  like  infidious  meflage  to  the  rear 
admiral.  But  thefe  officers  had  been  previoufly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  defign  of  the  Englifli,  and  had  already 
prepared  tor  defence.  Three  times  were  they  vi¬ 
gorously  attacked  by  the  EngliFi,  and  as  often  did 
hey  bravely  repel  the  affailants.  In  the  third,  one 
o  the  Dutch  Flips  was  taken,  together  with  three  or 
our  of  their  fmalleF  merchantmen,  but  the  reF 
un  cr  favour  of  a  thick  fog,  continued  their  courfe. 


and  fafely  arrived  in  Holland.  The  States  exclaimed 
againF  this  piratical  attempt  wuth  great  virulence  • 
the  people  of  England  condemned  it  as  an  infamous 
enterprize,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  afhamed  of 
haying  given  his  affent  to  the  undertaking. 

The  States  General  feemed  now  to  be  devoted 
to  utter  deFrucffion.  Lewis,  king  of  France,  was 
at  the  head  of  an  arm yr  confiFing  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  the  ableF 
officers  in  Europe ;  his  fubjeeffs  were  enriched  bv 
commerce,  and  his  finances  managed  with  the 
greateF  oeconomy,  while  the  Dutch  were  diFracffed 
herween  two  powerful  faflions.  In  this  fituation 
rnd  rSf  gtates  confented  to  honour  the  Eng- 
lifh  flag  in  whatfoever  manner  Charles  Fiould  think 
proper,  and  appointed  his  nephew  the  prince  of 
Orange  captain  general  and  admiral,  though  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
jzf',  ,Dc,  VV  "•  a  confummate  flratefman,  who  pre- 
flded  m  the  council  of  the  United  Provinces,  had 
made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  the  threatened 
invafion,  and  now  refolved  to  make  a  powerful 
effort  by  fea,  while  the  prince  of  Orange  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  levying  troops,  and  re-eftabliffiing  the  dif 
cipline  of  the  army.  De  Ruyter  was  font  to  fea 
with  a  fleet  of  ninety  fail,  befides  forty-five  fliins- 
Cornelms  de  Wit,  afling  on  board,  as  deputy  from 
the  States.  De  Ruyter  s  intention  was  to  have  pre 
vented  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Engliffi 
fleets,  but  they  were  already  joined  and  lay  at  an- 
chor  at  Solebay,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  (hips  of  the  line.  The  duke  of  York  com¬ 
manded  in  chief,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  aded  as 
admiral  of  the  blue;  marcfchal  d'Etrees  com¬ 
manded  the  French  fquadron.  The  EnHiffi  fleet 
rode  at  anchor  in  fuch  diforder,  that  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  ap. 
prized  the  duke  of  the  danger;  but  the  anfwer 
given  him  feemed  to  imply  a  fufpicion  of  his 
courage.  On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  every 
one  flew  to  h,s  poft  with  the  utmofl  prccipitatioZ 
and  many  fhips  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  adion.  Sandwich  com¬ 
manded  1.1 1  the  van  and  though  refolved  to  conquer 
or  to  die,  he  yet  behaved  with  fo  much  prudence 
that  to  him  the  lafety  of  the  whole  fleet  was  vifil 
bly  owing.  He  hurried  out  of  the  bay  and  bv 
this  wife  meafure,  afforded  time  to  the  duke  of 
York  w  ho  conduded  the  main  body  and  to 
marefchal  d'Etrees,  admiral  of  the  rear,  Z  get  out 
to  open  fea.  The  earl  fuftained  a  moll  furious 
attack  from  the  enemy :  he  repulfed  the  fhip  of 
Van  Ghent,  after  that  admiral  had  been  killed  in 
the  engagement;  he  funk  another  fhip  which  at- 
tempted  to  board  him,  together  with  three  fire  fhips 
which  came  full  againft  him;  and  though  his  fhip 
was  fhattered,  and  iix  hundred  of  his  men  fla.'n  he 
“I*  P'Y  his  artillery  without  intermiffion, 
until  another  lire  Hup  grappled  him  on  the  quarter 
He  might  have  efcaped  the  danger;  but  he  dif- 
dained  to  furvive  the  difgrace,  which  the  duke’s 

injurious  expreffion  he  imagined  had  caff  upon 

him  ;  fo  that  himfelf,  and  all  his  crew  that  remained 
were  buried  m  the  general  ruin  :  and  thus  was  de¬ 
frayed  one  of  the  mofr  gallant  officers  that  ever 
England  produced,  by  the  infolent  reflection  of  a 
young  admiral,  who  prefuming  on  his  elevated  Fa- 
tion,  had  treated  him  with  indignity.  Meanwhile 
de  Ruyter  was  engaged  in  clofe  combat  with  the 
duke  of  York  ;  and  the  fight  was  maintained  for 
two  hours  with  great  obFinacy  on  both  Fdes.  The 
duke  was  obliged  to  fhift  his  flag  to  another  Flip, 
and  his  own  divifion  was  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powdered,  when  Sir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who  fucceeded 
Sandwich  came  to  his  affiFance.  The  battle  con¬ 
tinued  till  night,  when  the  Dutch  Fleered  off  but 
were  not  yurlued  by  the  enemy.  It  was  generally 
luppofed  that  marefchal  d’Etrees  had  received  private 
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orders  to  keep  aloof,  that  the  two  maritime  powers 
might  deftroy  each  other,  as  he  entered  not  into  any 
part  of  the  addon.  4 

Lewis  had  invaded  the  territories  of  the  States 
General,  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  taking  aiid  deftroy  - 
ing  every  thing  before  him,  almoft  without  oppo- 
fition.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  rrtagiftrates  of 
Amfterdam  obliged  the  burgeffes  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  ;  the  other  towns  followed  their  example, 
and  having  opened  all  the  fluices,  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  was  laid  under  water.  The 
French  monarch  perceiving  a  (lop  put  to  his  con- 
quefts  by  the  inundation  of  Holland,  left  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  to  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh  at 
Utrecht,  and  marched  into  Flanders,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  populace.  The  paffage  of  the 
Rhine,  which  he  effected  with  much  eafe  and  expe¬ 
dition,  was  celebrated  by  the  bards  of  France,  as  an 
exploit  equal  to  that  of  Alexander  in  palling  the 
Granicus,  and  the  furname  of  “  Great”  bellowed 
on  him  by  his  flattering  fubjeds.  Thefe  alarming 
fucceffes  induced  the  emperor  and  feveral  other 
German  princes  to  affift  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  utterly  deffroyed.  Of 
all  their  allies,  there  was  none  on  whom  they  fo 
much  depended,  as  the  Engl  ilh  parliament ;  which 
the  king’s  nece fifties  at  laft  obliged  him  to  alienable. 
A  D  1 6--  On  t^e  f°urth  February  Charles 
^ ‘  ventured  to  fummon  a  parliament; 
and  to  this  parliament,  Britain,  perhaps,  owes  the 
liberty  it  now  enjoys.  Charles  opened  the  feffion, 
by  obferving,  in  high  terms,  that  he  would  not  be 
contradicted  in  his  refolutions  to  maintain  his  grant 
of  indulgence  ;  and  that  inftcad  of  diminilhing,  he 
intended  increafing  his  army :  a  declaration  which  dif- 
covered,  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  make  the 
laws  depend  upon  his  will,  and  to  obtain  his  will  by 
an  army,  to  whofe  eftablifhment  parliament  had  not 
Confented.  But  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  a  true 
Englifh  fpirit  remonftrated,  in  an  addrefs,  that  the 
difpenfmg  power  he  had  afferted  in  his  declaration, 
did  not  belong  to  the  crown.  Charles  gave  an  am¬ 
biguous  anfwer,  and  in  a  fecond  addrefs,  they  in¬ 
filled  on  one  more  explicit.  In  another,  they  pref- 
led  him  to  difmifs  the  popifh  officers  in  his  army ; 
and  in  a  fourth,  to  dilband  the  army  itfelf,  as 
foon  as  the  peace  fhould  be  concluded.  They 
palled  the  tell  ad  againft  popery,  which  ftruck  the 
ffaff  of  lord  high  treafuerer  from  the  hand  of  lord 
Clifford,  and  that  of  lord  high  admiral  from  the  hand 
of  the  king’s  brother.  Charles,  now  declining  a 
conteft  with  his  parliament,  relinquifhed  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  a  difpenfing  power,  breaking  with  his 
own  hands  the  feal  affixed  to  the  declaration  of 
indulgence ;  and  declared  his  inclination  to  give 
fatisfadion  to  his  people,  and  leave  his  new  mi- 
nifters  to  their  vengeance.  To  .efcape  that  ven¬ 
geance,  the  cabal  made  the  fame  fudden  turn  with 
their  mailer.  Shaftefbury,  the  chancellor,  faying 
aloud,  "  that  the  prince  who  forfook  himfelf,  de- 
ferved  to  be  forfaken.”  Then  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  oppofition,  he  urged  the  revoking 
thofc  conftitutional  meafures,  which  he  himfelf  had 
advifed ;  and  Buckingham  prepared  to  follow  his 
example.  Arlington,  who  had  been  difobliged,  by 
Clifford’s  being  appointed  treafurer,  and  wrho  was 
married  to  a  Dutch  woman,  privately  paid  his  court 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  joined  the  popular 
party  in  parliament.  The  furious  Clifford,  filled  with 
indignation,  retired  into  the  country ;  and  Lauder¬ 
dale  alone  adhering  to  Charles,  preffed  him,  in 
vain,  to  march  the  Scotch  army  into  England:  but 
not  being  able  to  prevail,  joined  in  the  national 
complaints  againft  the  duke.  The  commons,  how¬ 
ever.  to  recompence  the  king  for  his  conceffions, 
granted  him  a  fupply,  and  paffed  an  ad  of  general 
pardon  and  indemnity,  which  fereened  the  above 


miniflers  from  all  farther  enquiry.  Charles  ftill  re- 
folved  to  perfevere  in  his  alliance  with  France,  and 
in  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  money  granted  him  by 
parliament  enabled  him  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  which  he  gave  to  prince  Rupert,  under 
wffiom  commanded  the  earl  of  Oflbry,  and  Sir  Ed- 
v/ard  Sprague,  who  being  joined  by  a  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  d’Etrees,  they  fet  fail  towards  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  and  came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Dutch;  in  which  the  lofs  fell  chiefly  on  the 
French,  whom  the  Englifh,  diffident  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  took  care  to  expofe  to  all  the  fire  of  the 
enemy:  but  the  event  was  not  decifive,  and  both 
fides  claimed  the  vidory.  In  a  w'eek  the  Dutch 
were  refitted,  and  again  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
combined  fleets;  upon  which  a  new  adion  enfued 
not  more  decifive  than  the  former.  It  was  fufficient 
glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that  with  a  fleet  much  inferior, 
he  could  fight  them  without  any  great  lofs,  and 
prevent  their  making  a  defeent  on  Zealand,  w'hich, 
had  it  taken  place,  would  at  this  time  have  endan¬ 
gered  the  exiftence  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth. 
A  few  weeks  after  prince  Rupert  was  again. refitted; 
aftd  putting  to  fea,  the  hoftile  fleets  met  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  fought  the  laft  battle, 
fince  which,  during  the  courfe  of  a  century,  thefe 
neighbouring  powers,  (though  now  unhappily  at 
variance)  have  not  fo  far  forgot  their  mutual  in- 
terefts,  as  to  contend  with  each  other.  In  this 
addon,  as  in  the  former,  de  Ruyter,  and  under  him 
Tromp,  commanded  the  Dutch.  De  Ruyter  was 
oppofed  to  prince  Rupert,  Tromp  to  Sprague,  and 
Brankert  to  d’Etrees.  This  laft  admiral,  with  all 
the  French  fleet,  except  rear  admiral  Martel,  kept 
at  a  diftance;  and  Brankert,  inftcad  of  attacking 
them,  bore  down  to  the  afiiffancc  of  de  Ruyter, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  furious  combat  with  Rupert. 
This  prince  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  ins  bravery; 
and  having  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  numerous 
enemies  with  which  his  fquadron  was  furrounded, 
and  joining  Sir  John  Chicheley,  his  rear  admiral, 
who  had  been  feparated  from  him,  hailed  to  the 
relief  of  Sprague,  who  was  hard  prefled  by  Tromp, 
The  Royal  Prince,  in  which  Sprague  firfc  engaged, 
being  difabled,  he  hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  St. 
George;  while  Tromp  was  obliged  to  quit  tire 
Golden  Lion,  and  go  on  board  the  Comet.  Fhe 
fight  w^as  then  renewed  with  the  utmoft  fury,  by 
thefe  brave  rivals,  and  by  the  rear  admirals  their 
feconds.  Oflbry,  Sprague’s  rear  admiral,  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  board  Tromp,  when  he  faw  the  St.  George 
terribly  llrattered  and  difabled.  Sprague  left  her, 
in  order  to  hoift  his  flag  on  board  a  third  fhip,  and 
return  to  the  charge:  when  a  fliot,  which  had  pafiecL 
through  the  St.  George,  funk  the  boat  in  which  he 
was,  and  that  brave  admiral  was  drowned,  to  the 
great  regret  even  of  Tromp  himfelf,  who  generoufly 
bellowed  on  him  the  praifes  due  to  his  great  merit. 
Prince  Rupert  found  moft  of  the  fhips  in  Sprague’s 
fquadron  difabled ;  yet  renewing  the  engagement, 
it  became  very  dole  and  bloody.  He  threw  the 
enemy  into  diforder ;  and  to  increafe  it,  he  font 
among  them  two  fire  fhips;  making  a  fignal  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  French  to  bear  down ;  but  feeing 
they  negledled  his  fignal,  and  that  mod  of  his  ftiips 
wrere  in  no  condition  to  keep  at  fea,  he  provided 
for  their  fafety,  by  making  eafy  fail  towards  the 
coaft  of  England.  In  this  battle,  the  victory  was 
as  doubtful  as  in  all  the  other  engagements,  lit 
the  mean  time,  the  prince  of  Orange,  v/ho  was 
joined  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  under  Monte- 
culi,  had  greater  fiiccefs  by  land ;  took  feveral 
places;  and  having  cut  off  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  obliged 
Lewis  to  recall  his  forces,  and  to  abandon  his  con- 
quefts.  The  taking  of  Maeftricht  was  the  only 
advantage  he  obtained  during  this  campaign.  The 
Englifh  parliament,  near  the  end  of  Qdober,  met 
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at  Weftminfter,  where  the  debates  were  carried  on 
With  great  violence  during  nine  days,  when  they 
were  again  prorogued  :  but  before  the  ufher  of  the 
black  rod  could  enter  the  houfe,  the  door  was  (hut, 
and  the  following  refolutibns  were  palled :  that  the 
alliance  with  France  is  a  grievance :  that  the  evil 
Counfellors  about  the  king  are  a  grievance :  that  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  is  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be 
employed. 

.  ^  ,  But  the  king’s  necefiities  obliged 

'  1  74*  hjjp  to  aflemble  them  again  on  the 
feventh  of  February ;  when  they  proceeded  with 
ftill  greater  fpirit.  They  began  with  addreffing 
,  the  king  for  a  general  faff,  by  which  they  fufli- 
ciently  intimated  that  the  nation  was  in  a  very  de¬ 
plorable  condition  :  and  the  commons  palled  a  refo- 
lution  to  grant  no  more  fupplies  till  the  grievances 
they  enumerated  were  a&ually  redrelfcd  ;  and  their 
liberties,  properties,  and  religion  fully  fecured. 
They  took  fome  fteps  towards  eftablilhing  a  new 
and  more  rigorous  teft  againft  popery  ;  and,  what 
chiefly  alarmed  the  court,  they  made  an  attack 
on  the  members  of  the  cabal,  to  whofe  pernicious 
counfels  they  juftly  imputed  all  the  prefent  griev- 
artces.  Both  houfes  voted,  by  a  great  majority,  to 
addrefs  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  from  all  his  employments,  and  from  his 
majefty’s  prefence  and  councils  for  ever.  Clifford 
was  dead  ;  Shaftlbury,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  country  party,  and 
W'as  become  their  leader :  Buckingham  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  imitate  Shaftlbury,  but  very  few 
W'ere  as  yet  acquainted  with  his  intentions  ;  and  a 
motion  was  accordingly  made  for  his  impeachment. 
He  defired  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  but  .expreffed 
himfelf  in  fo  confufed  and  ambiguous  a  manner, 
that  he  gave  very  little  fatisfadlion.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  requefted  to  anfwer  precifely  to  certain  queries, 
which  they  propofed  to  him.  In  thefe  queries  the 
following  is  remarkable  :  by  whofe  advice  w'as  the 
army  brought  up  to  over-awe  the  debates  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ?  From  this  queftion  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  lower  houfe  had  carried  their  fufpi- 
cions  to  a  very  great  length.  As  Buckingham’s 
anfwers  gave  no  fatisfadlion  to  the  houfe,  they  voted 
an  addrefs  for  his  removal.  Arlington  was  next 
examined;  but  he  found  means  to  clear  up  his  con¬ 
duct  in  fo  fatisfadlory  a  manner,  that  though  an 
impeachment  had  been  prepared  againft  him,  they 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  profecution.  Charles 
finding  it  would  be  impoflible  to  continue  a  war  fo 
difagreeable  to  the  parliament,  and  the  nation  in 
general,  without  the  fupplies  which  the  former  re- 
fufed,  began  ta  liften  to  terms  propofed  by  the 
States  General  for  a  feparate  peace.  In  vain  did 
the  marquis  de  Rotrvigny,  the  French  ambaffador, 
make  him  the  moll  tempting  offers  to  keep  him 
firm  to  his  engagements ;  in  vain  did  he  threaten 
him  with  the  lloppage  of  the  yearly  llipend  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  Lewis  had  been 
polite  enough  to  give,  and  Charles  mean  enough 
to  receive,  for  aflilling  that  ambitious  prince  in  his 
projects  for  univerfal  power.  Promifes  and  threats 
were  equally  unavailing  :  Charles  chofe  rather  to 
reconcile  himfelf  to  his  parliament  and  his  people, 
by  agreeing  to  a  peace  they  fo  greatly  defired,  than 
to  trull  to  the  fupport  of  France.  Six  commifiioners, 
of  which  the  carl  of  Arlington  was  one,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  an  equal  number  fent  by  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  in  fifteen  days  the  treaty 
w'as  concluded.  It  w'as  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  with  the  following  additions ;  that  the  Dutch 
fhould  pay  the  compliment  of  ffriking  their  flag  to 
that  of  the  Englilh,  whether  in  large  fleets  or  in  a 
Angle  veffel ;  and  pay  about  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  king’s 
armament.  A  regulation  of  trade  was  agreed  to ; 
all  poifeflions  were  rellorcd  to  the  fame  condition 
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as  before  the  war ;  and  the  Englilh  planters  in  Suri¬ 
nam  were  allowed  to  remove  at  pleafure.  This 
peace,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  fourth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  was  near  bringing  on  an  alliance  offenfive 
and  defenfive,  between  the  States  General  and  the 
Englilh  court,  againft  the  king  of  France.  It  was 
warmly  folicited  by  moll  of  the  European  powers. 
The  two  houfes  of  parliament  fupported  thefe  re- 
monftrances  with  all  their  power.  Their  hatred 
towards  the  French  was  fo  great,  that  they  would 
gladly  have  relinquilhed  the  enjoyment^  of  the  new 
peace  for  a  time,  to  fee  their  king  armed  againft 
the  common  difturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  ; 
nor  would  they  have  thought  any  fupplies  too  great, 
that  tended  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happinefs 
of  their  country.  Charles,  how-ever,  difregarded 
their  remonllrances ;  prompted  equally  by  his 
hatred  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  hopes  of  ftill  receiving 
a  powerful  affiflance  from  France,  he  refufed  to  fa- 
crifice  his  ally  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies.  In 
a  word,  he  ftill  remained  the  friend  of  Lewis, 
while  his  fubjedts  more  and  more  efpoufed  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  ftadtholder :  an  attachment  which 
feems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  that  prince’s  after¬ 
wards  mounting  the  Englifh  throne. 

The  parliament  ftill  continued  to  examine 
grievances,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  enquiries 
they  attacked  the  court  W'ith  fo  much  vigour,  that 
Charles,  apprehenlive  of  their  going  dangerous 
lengths,  rendered  their  meafures  ineffectual  by  an 
immediate  prorogation.  And  having  thus  freed 
himfelf  from  all  foreign  and  domeftic  difputes,  he 
refumed  his  former  courfe  of  indolence  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  two  famous 
men  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  John  Milton,  one  of 
the  greateft  poets  the  world  ever  faw,  and  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  died  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  in  the 
fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Charles  was  obliged  to  »  t-v  , 
make  a  feparate  peace,  he  ftill  kept  '  '  Ifc75* 

up  his  connections  with  the  French  king ;  apolo¬ 
gized  for  deferting  him,  by  reprefertting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  he  laboured  :  and  Lev,  is,  with 
great  complaifance,  admitted  the  validity  of  his 
excufes.  As  Charles  was  now  at  peace  with  all  the 
W’orld,  and  almoft  the  only  prince  in  Europe  in  that 
agreeable  fituation,  he  offered  his  mediation  to  the 
contending  powers,  but  without  cffeCl ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  w'ar  was  carried  on  in  Flanders  and 
Alface  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  aflifted  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  againft  the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne.  About  this 
time  confiderable  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Englifh  miniftry.  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon  who  had 
been  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Cologne,  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  room  of  the  earl 
of  Arlington,  who  became  lord  high  chamberlain. 
Soon  after  which  the  mofl  rancorous  animofity 
broke  out  between  the  chamberlain  and  the  trea- 
furer  Danby,  each  exerting  his  utmoft  pow'er  to 
accomplifh  the  ruin  of  the  other.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  loft  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  fucceeaed  in 
that  honourable  ftation  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  France,  and  w'ho  was 
now  become  the  idol  of  the  people.  Lauderdale 
ftill  kept  his  polls,  by  the  moft  aftiduous  application 
to  the  king’s  paflions,  and  devoted  fubferviency  to 
all  his  extravagant  defigns.  He  was,  however,  fo 
greatly  intimidated  by  the  vote  that  had  been 
paffed  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  he 
affedled  openly  to  renounce  all  the  meafures  of  the 
cabal.  He  profeffed  an  uncommon  zeal  for  the 
proteftant  religion  ;  appeared  conftantly  at  church, 
was  punctual  in  receiving  the  facrament,  and  advifed 
the  king  to  put  the  laws  llriflly  in  execution  againft 
the  catholics. 

Thefe  arts  were -far  from  being  fufficient  to  ap- 
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pcafe  the  refentment  of  the  commons,  for  at  their 
meeting  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  after  a  recefs 
of  fourteen  months,  the  firlh  bufinels  they  refumed, 
was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery ;  wherein 
it  was  declared,  that  the  laying  mafs  fhould  be  a 
fufficient  evidence  to  conviit  a  perfon  of  being  a 
popifh  prieft,  and  punifhmcnts  were  ordered  to  be 
inflidted  on  all  who  attended  the  popifh  fervice. 
This  bill  being  fimfhed,  they  drew  up  an  addrefs 
againft  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  whofe  private  con¬ 
vention  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by  dodtor 
Burnet,  once  a  creature  of  that  nobleman.  In  this 
addrefs  they  charged  the  duke  with  having  advifed 
his  majefty  to  deprive  his  fubjedts  of  their  rights 
and  liberties ;  for  faying  in  council,  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty ’s  edidts  were  equal  to  the  laws:  and  with 
having  procured  adts  of  parliament  in  Scotland  for 
eftablifhing  a  militia  in  that  kingdom  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  who  w-ere  obliged  to  march  into 
England  and  perform  there  any  fervices  his  ma- 
jefty  lhould  think  fit  to  command,  and  to  obey 
fuch  orders  as  they  lhould  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  privy  council :  by  thefe  general 
words  they  conceived  this  realm  was  liable  to  be 
invaded,  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  therefore 
they  begged  his  majefty  to  remove  the  faid  duke 
from  his  employments  and  prefence,  as  a  perfon 
dangerous  to  the  government.  But  Charles  did 
not  think  proper  to  grant  this  requeft,  and  gave 
fome  reafons  for  his  refufal.  Thefe  not  being 
fatisfadtory  to  the  commons,  they  now  refolved  to 
prepare  a  remonftrance  againft  the  duke.  In  the 
mean  time  they  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  condudt  of  the  lord  treasurer,  the  earl  of  Danby  : 
but  finding  themfelves  deficient  in  proofs  againft 
that  minifter,  they  thought  proper  to  drop  the  pro- 
fecution.  They,  however,  determined  to  intimate 
to  the  king,  how'  little  they  depended  upon  his 
royal  word  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  drew  up  an 
addrefs,  befeeching  his  majefty  to  recall  the  Englifh 
forces  in  the  French  fervice,  and  forbidding  all 
the  king’s  fubjedts,  from  engaging  in  the  army  of 
Lewis  for  the  future.  The  king  anfwered,  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  any  more  of  his  fub- 
jedts  from  engaging  in  the  French  troops  ;  but  that 
he  could  not  recall  thofc  already  engaged  without 
prejudice  to  his  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  commons  finding  nothing  was  to  be 
expedted  from  addrefles,  framed  a  bill,  declaring  it 
treafbn  to  levy  money  without  the  confent  of  par¬ 
liament  ; "another  for  vacating  the  feats  of  thofe,  who 
had  accepted  of  pofts  or  employments ;  and  another 
for  feem-ing  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedts,  and  prevent 
aheir  being  tranfported  to  diftant  iflands.  Thefe 
and  other  bills  were  rendered  abortive,  by  a  difpute 
which  happened  between  the  two  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Dodtor  Shirley  being  caft  in  a  law  fuit,  be¬ 
fore  the  chancellor  by  Sir  John  Fagg,  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  preferred  a  petition  of  ap¬ 
peal  before  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  lords  received 
the  appeal,  and  cited  Fagg  to  appear  before  them. 
He  complained  to  the  lower  houfe,  who  efpoufed 
his  caufe ;  they  not  only  maintained  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  houfe  could  be  fummoned  before  the 
peers,  and  for  this  claim  they  could  plead  prece¬ 
dent;  but  alfo  aflerted,  that  the  upper  houfe  could 
receive  no  appeals  from  courts  of  equity  ;  a  preten- 
fion  which  greatly  abridged  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  pradtice  which 
had  prevailed  during  the  prefent  century.  The 
commons  fent  Shirley  to  prifon ;  the  lords  afterted 
their  powrer;  conferences  were  tried;  but  no  ac¬ 
commodation  enfued.  Four  lawyers  were  fent  to 
the  Tower  for  tranfgrefling  the  orders  of  the  houfe, 
and  pleading  in  this  caufe  before  the  peers.  The 
lords  voted  this  arbitrary  commitment,  a  breach 
of  the  great  charter,  and  fent  orders  to  the 
bc>>rc  t->  r  r  r  .  >  Tower  to  releafe  the  priloners. 

•  ufed  obedience.  The  lords 


applied  to  the  king,  defiring  him  to  punilh  the 
lieutenant  for  his  contempt.  Alarmed  at  thefe  dis¬ 
putes,  and  dreading  the  confequcnces  they  might 
occafion,  the  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
fending  for  the  commons,  he  reproached  both  houfes 
for  carrying  their  differences  to  fuch  an  indecent 
length,  told  them,  he  found  there  w'as  no  method 
of  preferving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  but  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  feflion,  and  accordingly  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament  to  the  month  of  October. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  king  opened  the  fifteenth 
feflion  of  this  parliament,  with  a  very  ftiort  fpeech, 
in  which,  after  recommending  union  and  harmony 
to  both  houfes,  and  the  intereft  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  demanded  a  fupply  fufficient  for  build¬ 
ing  a  number  of  new'  fhips,  and  liquidating  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  his  revenue.  The  commons  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  grant  any  money  for  paying  off 
the  debts  of  the  crown ;  but  voted  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  defraying  the  expence  of  build¬ 
ing  twenty  fhips  of  war;  and  appropriating  the 
tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  fuppoit  of  the  navy. 
Thefe  votes  being  palled,  they  took  into  confideru- 
tion,  the  difad  vantages-  the  nation  lay  under 
with  regard  to  the  trade  with  France ;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  filk  and  linen  manufadtures  only, 
annually  imported  from  France,  amounted  to  above 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  and  that  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  wool  and  filk  exported  to  France,  did 
not  amount  to  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds ;  while 
all  the  other  commodities  of  the  manufacture  of 
England,  exported  to  France,  did  not  amount  to 
ninety  thoufand  pounds.  Whereas,  the  wines, 
brandies,  and  other  commodities  of  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  France  imported  hither,  amounted 
to  above  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  exclufive 
of  an  incredible  fum  paid  for  toys,  point  lace,  &c.- 
So  that  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  thither, 
at  leaft  a  million  fterling  annually.  The  commons 
now  thought  it  neceffary  to  fet  a  diftinguifhing 
mark  on  ail  fuch  of  their  members,  who,  preferring 
their  own  private  intereft  to  the  public,  had  fold 
themfelves  as  penfioners  to  the  court ;  and  were  ready 
on,  any  occafion,  to  throw  their  votes  into  the  fcale 
of  minifterial  influence.  With  this  view,  the  houfe 
prepared  a  declaration  or  teft  for  every  member  to 
take,  by  which  they  protefted  before  God  and  that 
affembly,  that  they  had  not,  either  diredtly  or  in¬ 
directly,  received  any  fum,  gratuity,  place,  or  pen- 
fion  ;  or  the  promife  of  any,  from  the  court  or  any 
foreign  minifter,  fi-nce  the  firft  of  January,  1672, 
except  what  they  then  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
houfe ;  nor  did  they  know  of  any  fuit,  gift,  grant  or 
promife,  but  what  they  had  declared  in  waiting ; 
nor  given  a  vote  in  parliament  for  any  reward  or 
promife  whatfoever.  At  the  fame  time  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  propofed,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  a  bill 
for  the  eafe  of  the  proteftant  diffenters  1  but  this, 
and  all  the  other  bills  were  fufpended,  by  a  revival 
of  the  difpute  between  the  two  houfes  w'ith  regard 
to  the  cafe  of  Shirley  and  Fagg.  The  commons 
were  as  refolute  as  ever  in  fupporting  their  preju¬ 
dices.  The  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  who  ever  fince  his 
defeClion  from  the  court  had  adted  the  part  of  an 
incendiary  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fpirit  up  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  a 
violent  fpeech,  which  had  fuch  an  effeCt  on  his  au¬ 
ditors,  that  it  w7as  moved  to  addrefs  his  majefty,  to 
diffolve  the  prefent  parliament.  The  motion  was, 
however,  carried  in  the  negative,  though  by  only  a 
majority  of  twTo  votes.  The  king,  perceiving  that 
no  bufinefs  could'  be  done  w'hile  the  divifions  fub- 
ftfted  between  the  two  houfes,  prorogued  the  par¬ 
liament  for  fifteen  months. 

The  fuccefles  of  the  allies  had  been  ^  ^  1676 
confiderable  during  the  laft  campaign,  *  ' 

yet  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts  well  knew  that 
France  was  not  fufficiently  humbled,  nor  whiling  to 
fubmit  to  the  terms  they  were  defirous  of  impoifng 
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upon  her.  Accordingly  no  progrefs  was  made  in 
the  conferences  at  Nimeguen.  The  Spanish  towns, 
ill  fortified  and  ftill  worfe  defended,  made  but 
very  feeble  opposition  to  Lewis,  who,  by  laying  up 
magazines  during  the  winter,  was  enabled  to  take 
the  field  early  in  the  Spring,  before  the  neceffary 
quantity  of  forage  could  be  found  in  the  open 
country.  In  the  month  of  April  he  laid  Siege  to 
Conde,  and,  after  four  days,  took  it  by  ltorm. 
Having  fent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  befiege  Bou- 
chaine,  a  fmall  but  important  fortrefs,  he  polled 
himfelf  fo  advantageoufly  with  his  main  army,  as  to 
hinder  the  confederates  from  relieving  the  place, 
except  by  fighting  with  the  greateft  disadvantage. 
In  fpite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  l'eafon,  and 
the  want  of  provifions,  the  prince  of  Orange  came 
in  fight  of  the  French  army ;  but  his  induftry  ferved 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  render  him  a  fpettator  of 
the  Surrender  of  Bouchaine.  Both  armies  Stood  in 
awe  of  each  other,  and  were  equally  unwilling  to 
hazard  an  aeftion  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
moft  important  confequences.  Lewis,  though  not 
deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  was  very  little  enter- 
prizing  in  the  field ;  and  being  refolved  to  reft  con¬ 
tented  with  the  advantages  he  had  acquired,  he  left 
the  command  of  his  army  to  marfhal  Schomberg, 
and  retired  himfelf  to  Verfailles.  He  was  no  Sooner 
departed  than  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  Siege  to 
Maeftricht ;  but  meeting  with  an  obftinate  re¬ 
finance,  he  was  obliged,  on  the  approach  of  Schom¬ 
berg,  to  raife  the  liege.  Though  the  prince  was 
incapable  of  yielding  to  adverfity,  or  bending  un¬ 
der  misfortunes,  yet  he  began  to  forefee,  that  by  the 
negligence  and  errors  of  his  allies,  the  war  in 
Flanders  muft  neceSTarily  have  a  very  unfortunate 
iSTue.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Phillipfburgh  was 
taken  by  the  Imperialists :  in  Pomerania,  the 
Swedes  were  fo  unfuccefsful  againft  the  Danes  ana 
Brandenburgers,  that  they  Seemed  to  be  lofing 
apace  all  thofe  pofteSfions,  which,  by  valour  and 
good  fortune,  they  had  acquired  in  Germany. 
Near  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  congrefs  at 
Nimeguen  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  emperor  and  Spain,  at  lalt  appeared. 
The  dutch  had  threatened,  if  they  delayed  any 
longer,  they  would  proceed  to  a  feparate  treaty  with 
France.  In  the  conferences  and  negotiations,  the 
difpofitions  of  the  different  parties  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  The  States-general,  loaded 
with  debts,  and  harraffed  with  taxes,  were  defirous 
of  putting  a  period  to  a  war,  in  which,  befides 
the  inconveniencies  attending  all  leagues,  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  divisions  and  delays  of 
the  Germans,  prognosticated  nothing  but  dilgrace 
and  misfortunes.  Commerce  languished ;  and, 
what  gave  them  Hill  greater  anxiety,  the  trade  of 
England,  by  reafon  of  her  neutrality,  flourished 
extremely,  and  they  were  apprehenfive,  that  ad¬ 
vantages  once  loft,  would  never  be  thoroughly 
regained.  They  had  themfelves  no  farther  motives 
tor  continuing  the  war,  than  to  procure  a  good 
frontier  to  Flanders.  Gratitude  to  their  allies, 
however,  ftill  induced  them  to  try,  whether  another 
campaign  might  procure  a  peace,  which  muft 
give  general  latisfa&ion.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
urged  by  motives  of  honour,  ambition,  and  ani- 
moiity  againft  France,  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
States  fteady  to  this  refolution.  The  Spaniards 
were  diftradted  between  the  parties  of  the  queen- 
regent  and  Don  John,  natural  brother  to  their 
young  fovereign.  'llSough  unable  of  themfelves 
to  defend  Flanders,  they  were  determined  not  to 
conclude  a  peace  which  would  leave  that  country 
expofed  tt>  every  affault  or  inroad ;  and  while  they 
made  the  moft  magnificent  promifes  to  the  States, 
their  real  truft  was  in  the  protection  of  England. 
They  faw  that  if  England  was  once  fubdued  by 
France,  the  Flollanders,  expofed  to  fo  terrible 
power,  muft  fall  into  dependence,  and  endeavour, 
I  * 


by  fubmiSfibn,  to  -ward  off  that  destruction,  to 
which  a  w'ar,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  muft 
neceSTarily  expofe  them.  They  were  perfuaded 
that  Lewis,  fenfible  how  fnuch  greater  advantages 
he  might  reap  from  the  alliance,  than  from  the 
fubjediion  of  the  republic,  which  muft  fcatter  the 
people,  and  deprefs,  if  not  annihilate  its  com¬ 
merce,  would  be  contented  with  very  moderate 
conditions,  and  turn  his  arms  againft  his  other 
neighbours.  They  therefore  thought  it  impoSTiblc* 
but  the  English  parliament,  forefeeing  thefe  ob¬ 
vious  confequences,  muft,  at  laSL  force  the  king 
to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  in 
which  their  interefts  were  fo  deeply  concerned  ; 
they  even  trufted  that  Charles  himfelf,  from  the 
approach  of  fo  great  a  danger,  muft  open  his  eyes, 
and  facrifice  the  favour  of  France,  to  the  fafety  of 
his  own  kingdoms*  Charles,  however,  found  him¬ 
felf  fo  entangled  in  fuch  oppofite  motives  and  en¬ 
gagements,  that  he  was  totally  embarraffed ;  he 
wanted  patience  to  weigh  and  unravel  the  former, 
and  refolution  to  break  the  latter.  On  one  hand, 
he  always  regarded  his  alliance  with  France  as 
a  fure  refource  in  cafe  of  any  commotions  among 
his  own  fubjedts;  and  whatever  fchemes  he  had 
formed  for  enlarging  his  authority,  or  altering  the 
religion,  it  was  from  that  nation  alone  he  could 
expedt  affiftance.  He  dreaded  left  the  parliament 
lhould  treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  done  his 
father  :  and  after  they  had  engaged  him  in  a  war 
on  the  continent.  Should  take  advantage  of  his 
necessities,  and  make  him  purchafe  his  fupplies  by 
facrificing  his  prerogatives,  and  abandoning  his 
ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his 
people  and  parliament,  feconded  by  Danby,  Ar¬ 
lington,  and  moSt  of  his  ministers,  incited  him  to 
take  part  with  the  allies,  and  corredt  the  unequal 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  .  ^  , 

the  fifteenth  of  February,  the  king  u* 
profelfed  his  readinefs  to  give  all  poSSible  fecurity 
and  fupport  to  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  his  fubjedts.  He  made 
the  cuftomary  declaration  of  his  neceSSSties  ;  and 
begged,  and  was  granted,  a  fupply  for  the  navy. 
Their  proceedings  feemed  likely  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  declaration  againft  the  legality  of  their  meet- 
ing.  By  a  Statute  of  Edward  III.  it  was  enadted, 
that  parliaments  Should  be  fummoned  once  a  year, 
or  oftener,  as  occafion  Should  require.  The  laft 
prorogation  had  been  more  than  a  year;  and  being 
therefore  confidered  as  illegal,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  be  equal  to  a  dilfolution.  This  objedtion  had 
fo  much  weight,  that  ShafteSbury,  Wharton, 
Buckingham,  and  Salisbury,  zealoufiy  contended 
in  the  houfe  of  peers  that  the  parliament  was  il- 
legal,  and  that  of  confcquence  there  could  be 
no  validity  in  its  proceedings.  In  confequence  of 
this  refractory  behaviour,  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  during  thepleafure  of  the  king.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  making  fome 
conceflions,  they  were  reftored  to  liberty ;  but 
ShafteSbury,  being  ambitious  of  popularity,  had 
recourfe  to  the  law  for  redreSs.  Being  condemned 
by  the  judges,  he  faw  no  probability  of  obtaining 
his  freedom,  but  by  making  proper  conceflions ; 
to  which  he  at  length  fubmitted,  after  being  a 
year  imprisoned.  The  commons  w'ere  careful  that 
the  fum  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  had  lately  granted.  Should  be 
applied  to  its  proper  purpofe.  In  order  to  gratify 
the  king,  they  voted  a  continuation  of  the°addi- 
tional  excife  for  the  fpace  of  three  years ;  and 
there  was  now  every  appearance  of  a  perfect  una¬ 
nimity  between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  In 
the  fpring,  the  king  of  France  inverted  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  which,  in  a  few  days,  he  fubdued  by 
aSfault.  He  then  inverted  Cambray  and  St.  Omers. 
The  prince  of  Orange  collected  an  army,  and 
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marched  to  the  relief  of  the  latter  place ;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  rharfhal  Luxemburgh  were 
detached  to  oppofe  him.  By  an  artful  manoeuvre 
of  the  marfhal,  the  prince  was  furprized  and  de¬ 
feated;  and  both  Cambray  and  St.  Omers  were 
in  a  fhort  time  conquered.  Thefe  important 
events  engrolfed  the  attention  of  parliament,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  arms  of 
France,  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  repre^ 
fenting  the  danger  that  threatened  the  kingdom, 
and  foliciting  that  he  would  purfue  meafures  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  own  dominions,  and  the  Spanilh 
Netherlands.  In  his  reply  to  this  addrefs,  Charles 
complained  of  their  having  infringed  upon  his 
prerogative,  by  infilling  on  his  engaging  in  alliance 
with  any  power  whatever;  and  he  prorogued  thepar- 
liament  to  the  ioth  of  July. 

The  earl  of  Danby  was  prevailed  upon  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  to  propofe  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  princefs 
Mary,  eldeft  daughter  to  the  duke  of  York.  By 
the  exprefs  order  of  the  king,  Mary  and  her  filler 
Anne,  had  been  educated  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  proteftant  religion;  and  tho  profped 
of  the  match  appeared  to  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  princefs.  Upon  the  conclulion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  prince  obtained  permillion  to  depart  for 
England,  and  on  his  arrival  he  demanded  Mary 
in  marriage :  but  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
averfe  to  the  propofed  alliance,  treated  him  with 
great  difrefped.  But  the  king  exprelfed  himfelf 
delirous  of  Concluding  terms  of  pacification  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  confenting  to  the  marriage.  The 
prince  objeded  to  this,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  treat  of  peace  till  after  the  folemnization  of  the 
nuptials.  The  king  finding  him  refolute  in  his 
purpofe,  acceded  thereto  ;  and  the  marriage  arti¬ 
cles  were  immediately  drawn,  according  to  which 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  portion  of  the  princefs 
lhould  be  forty  thoufand  pounds.  The  marriage 
was  folemnized  on  the  fourth  of  November ;  and 
on  this  occafion  there  were  great  rejoicings  among 
all  ranks  of  people.  Both  Charles  and  the  prince 
now  di reded  their  attention  to  the  accomplilhment 
of  the  propofed  plan  of  pacification.  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  king  of  France  lhould  refiore  all  he  had 
obtained  from  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine;  that  there  lhould  be  a  mutual  refiitution 
between  France  and  Holland  ;  and  that  Spain 
lhould  be  re-eftablilhed  in  the  pofieffion  of  the 
Netherlands,  formerly  annexed  to  the  fovereignty 
of  that  kingdom.  Charles  undertook  to  prevail 
upon  the  French  monarch  to  agree  to  thefe  con¬ 
ditions;  and  the  prince  engaged  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  States-gencral.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  from  Charles  that 
he  would  not  abandon  this  plan,  the  prince,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  bride,  embarked  for  Holland. 
M.  de  Duras,  afterwards  earl  of  Feverlham,  made 
a  notification  of  the  above  agreement  to  the  king 
of  France;  who,  though  averfe  to  the  terms  or 
accommodation,  received  the  intelligence  with  ap¬ 
parent  indifference.  He  obferved,  however,  that 
England  had  power  to  command  a  peace  ;  but 
that  he  conlidered  it  extremely  fevere  upon  him 
to  be  compelled  to  furrender  thofe  polfelfions  in 
Flanders,  in  fortifying  which  he  had  expended 
large  fums ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  few  towns 
would  not  create  a  difagreement  between  the  king 
of  England  and  himfelf;  and  he  concluded  with 
faying,  he  would  inftrud  his  ambalfadors  at  London 
to  treat  on  the  fubjed.  The  king  now  fet  on  foot 
a  negotiation  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  which, 
notwithftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  engaged  not  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
allies.  Two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  were  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Englifh  ambalfadors  at  Paris  ;  but, 
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in  lieu  thereof,  Charles,  at  the  infiance  of  the 
French  minifier  at  London,  confented  to  accept  of 
two  millions  of  livres. 

The  parliament  meeting  in  January,  ^  ^ 
the  king  informed  them  that  he  had  J  '  1 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch;  and  at  the 
fame  time  obferved,  that  unlefs  an  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  men  was  maintained,  and  ninety  flfips 
of  war  were  kept  in  commifiion,  the  nation  could 
not  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  fiate  of  fecurity.  After 
mentioning  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  he  requefied  a  fupply  proportioned  to 
the  exigencies  of  government.  But  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  not  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Charles, 
petitioned,  that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  treaty 
with  France,  till  that  kingdom  iho-uld  be  reduced 
to  a  fituation  equal  to  that  in  which  file  was 
when  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  ; 
informing  him,  that  when  he  lhould  be  pleafed 
to  communicate  to  them  the  nature  of  his  alliances, 
they  would  enable  him  to  fupport  hoftilities  with 
vigour,  or  to  conclude  peace  on  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms.  In  the  interim,  the  king  of 
France  reduced  Ghent  and  Ypres,  which  fo  alarmed 
the  fiates  of  Holland,  that  they  determined  to  con¬ 
clude  a  feparate  peace.  Availing  himfelf  of  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  over  England,  Lewis 
infilled  upon  terms  very  different  from  thofe 
which  he  had  before  accepted  as  the  ground  of  a 
pacification. 

Charles  fent  his  chancellor  to  requeft  the  advice 
of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  as  to  the  meafures 
that  would  he  mod  eligible  for  him  to  purfue. 
The  commons  firongly  recommended  him  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againfi  France,  and  voted  that  the  al¬ 
liance  with  Holland  had  no  conliderable  tendency 
towards  the  national  fafety.  They  afterwards  re- 
quefted,  that  he  would  pay  more  than  his  cufto- 
mary  attention  to  their  addrefies,  and  that  he 
would  remove  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  from  his 
councils.  The  king  pretended  to  be  afionilhed  at 
this  procedure  of  parliament,  and  refufed  at  that 
time  to  give  any  anfwer  to  their  requefi.  At  the 
fame  time,  orders  were  ilfued  for  colleding  an 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  men ;  and  the  recruiters 
were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  the  troops  were  raifed  in 
fix  weeks.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  with  an 
army  of  three  thoufand  men,  was  fent  to  Ofiend ; 
fome  regiments  in  the  fervice  of  France  were  re¬ 
called  ;  a  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  with  all 
poflible  expedition ;  and  every  needfary  meafure 
was  taken  for  commencing  hoftilities  againfi  France. 
Through  the  agency  of  their  ambalfadors  at  the 
court  of  England,  the  States-general  averred,  that 
if  Charles  would  immediately  declare  war  againfi 
France,  they  would  violate  their  treaty  with,  and 
act  vigoroully  againfi  that  power.  Charles  replied, 
that  fince  the  States  had  declared  themfelves  ready 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  preferibed  by  the 
court  of  France,  and  Lewis  had  propofed  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace,  he  conceived  that  he  fhould  be 
juftifiable  in  accepting  the  gratuity.  He.  even 
requefied  Sir  William  Temple  to  treat  with  the- 
French  ambalfador  on  this  fubjed;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  taking  any  part  in  a  negotiation  of  fo  fcan- 
dalous  a  nature.  Other  perfons,  however,  were 
foon  found,  who  engaged  in  this  bufinefs  without 
reludance,  and  the  fum  was  agreed  on.  After 
this,  the  French  minifier  informed  his  majefty,  the 
money  would  not  be  paid  but  on  the  condition  of  ‘ 
his  binding  himfelf  in  a  fecret  article,  that  the 
forces  in  his  three  kingdoms  fhould  not  exceed 
eight  thoufand  men.  Hereupon  the  king  ex-, 
claimed,  “Cod’s  filh!  does  my  brother  of  France 
think  to  ferve  me  thus  ?  Arc  all  his  promifes  to 
make  me  abfolute  mailer  of  my  fubjeds  come 
to  this  ?  Or  does  he  think  it  a  thing  to  be  done 
with  eight  thoufand  men  ?”  Charles  had  it  at 
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this  time  in  his  power  to  have  been  the  umpire 
of  the  kings  of  Europe,  if  he  had  poffeffed 
the  ambition  of  being  fo,  or  had  entertained 
any  idea  of  carrying  plans  df  importance  into 
execution. 

The  parliament  met  in  May,  and  Charles  ac¬ 
quainted  the  houfes*  thit  tlie  French  king  had 
offered  a  truce  till  tlie  t\tenty-fecond  of  July, 
and  faid  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  difband 
the  troops  till  after  the  expifation  of  that  term; 
but  the  commons  voted,  that  all  the  troops  levied 
jfince  September  fhould  be  difcharged.  in  June 
the  king  told  his  parliament,  that  f  ranee,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  were  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
peace,  and  therefore  it  would  be  necelfary  to  keep 
a  powerful  fleet  at  fea.  lie  begged  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  his 
revenue,  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  which  to  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the  fleet 
and  artillary :  he  like  wife  defired  the  houfe  to 
confider,  that  his  honour  was  engaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  fortune  of  the  princefs  of  Orange, 
the  half  of  which  was  due,  and  had  been  de¬ 
manded  by  the  prince.  The  commons  refufed  to 
comply  with  tire  king’s  requeft  for  the  increafe 
of  his  revenue,  but  granted  fix  thoufand  pounds 
for  paying  what  was  due  to  the  army,  that  it  might 
be  difbanded,  as  there  was  no  profoed  of  its  being 
advantageoufly  employed  againfl  f  ranee.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  July  an  act  was  palled,  decreeing,  that 
fir  future  the  dead  fhould  be  buried  in  woollen ;  a 
law  wifely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  that  nranu- 
fadure.  This  being  done,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued.  By  this  time  all  differences  were  ac¬ 
commodated  between  France  and  Spain,  and  an 
almoft  general  peace  reigned  through  Europe. 

A  very  extraordinary  affair  at  this  time  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom.  One  Kirby, 
at  the  mitigation  of  Dr.  Ifrael  Tongue,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  London,  on  the  twelfth  of  Auguft,  ap¬ 
proaching  his  majefty  in  St.  James’s-park,  faid  to 
him,  “  Sir,  keep  within  your  company;  your 
enemies  have  a  delign  upon  your  life.”  .  The 
king  defired  Kirby  to  bring  Tongue  to  him  at 
eight  o’clock  that  evening.  He  was  accordingly 
Introduced  to  his  majefty,  with  a  bundle  of  papers 
relating  to  this  confpiracy,  and  referred  to  lord- 
treafurer  Danby.  He  faid,  that  the  papers  were 
thruft  under  his  door  without  his  knowledge:  but 
imagined,  that  it  was  done  by  a  perfon  who  had 
often  entertained  him  with  ftories  of  the  like 
nature.  The  improbability  of  the  ftory  induced 
his  majefty  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  fiction, 
and  he  requefted  that  it  might  be  kept  a  fecret,  in 
fear  of  the  confequences  it  might  produce  among 
.  his  fubjeds.  In  order  to  clear  the  jefuits  from  all 
fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  this  affair,  the 
duke  of  York  infilled  on  a  proper  enquiry  being 
made  before  the  privy-counfel.  Kirby  and  Tongue 
were  now  fent  for,  the  latter  of  whom  declared, 
that  he  received  his  intelligence  from  one  Titus 
Oates,  who  had  been  bred  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  had  afterwards  embraced  the 
catholic  religion,  lived  fome  time  in  the  Englifli 
feminary  at  St.  Omers,  had  been  fent  from  thence 
on  an  errand  to  Spain,  had  finally  abjured  the 
Rornifh  faith,  and  lately  arrived  in  his  native 
epuntry.  The  fubftance  of  Oates’s  evidence,  as 
delivered  before  the  council,  was,  “  That  he  had 
been  employed  by  feveral  jefuits  to  carry  letters 
to  father  Suima,  an  Irifh  jefuit  at  Madrid;  that  in 
the  courfe  of  his  journey  thither,  he  had  broke 
open  letters,  and  difeovered  a  defign  of  exciting  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland ;  that  he  faw  feveral  Englifh 
{indents  at  Valladolid,  who  were  obliged  by  the 
jefuits  of  tlie  college  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Great-Britain;  that  one  of  them, 
in  a  fermon  to  the  ftudents,  prefumed  to  affirm. 
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that  Charles  Stuart  was  not  a  lawful  king,  nor  the 
fon  of  Charles  the  Firft,  but  of  a  black  Scotch-* 
man ;  that  upon  his  return  to  England,  where  he 
made  farther  difeoveries,  he  was  fent  to  St.  Omers, 
with  other  letters  to  the  fame  purport  as  the 
former;  that  in  April  he  came  over  from  St. 
Omers  with  feveral  ,efuits,  to  affift  at  the  grand 
confult  which  was  held  by  about  fifty  jefuits  at  the 
White- horfe  tavern  in  the  Strand,  where  they 
ligncd  an  agreement  to  kill  the  king;  that  in 
June  following  he  became  privy  to  the  treaty  with 
Wakeman,  the  queen’s  phyfician,  to  poifon,  and 
Grove  and  Pickering  to  {hoot  his  majefty;  that  he 
heard  a  Jefuit  afiert  in  a  fermon,  “  that  proteftant 
and  other  heretical  princes  were,  ipfo  faclo ,  de- 
pofed ;  and  that  it  was  as  lawful  to  deitroy  them 
as  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  any  other  ufurper.”  This 
affair  appeared  of  fuch  importance  to  the  council, 
that  they  re-examined  l  ongue  and  Oate3,  and 
employed  the  latter  to  feize  the  perfon s  and  papers 
of  the  fuppofed  confpirators;  the  council  like-wile 
fat  twice  a  week  to  obtain  all  the  evidence  poffible. 

In  confequence  of  Oates's  depofition,  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  Edward  Coleman,  fecretary  to  the  duke 
of  York,  with  eight  priefts  and  Juluits*  were  taken 
into  cuftody,  which  induced  the  public  in  general 
to  believe,  that  the  catholics  were  the  contrivers 
of  the  plot;  and  in  this  belief  they  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  circumftance  that  happened  but  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  which  is  very  curious  in  all 
its  particulars.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  Juftice 
of  the  peace,  who  had  taken  Oates’s  depofition, 
having  been  milling  for  a  few  days,  was  found 
murdered  in  a  ditch  between  Pancras  and  Hamp- 
ftead.  The  coroner’s  jury  fat  on  the  body,  and 
gave  in  a  verdid  of  “  Wilful  murder  by  perfons 
unknown.”  The  king  immediately  offered  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  with  a  free  pardon, 
to  any  one  who  would  dilcover  the  murderers. 
In  the  mean  time  the  houfe  of  peers  informed  the 
commons  of  what  they  had  learnt  refpeding 
the  plot,  and  both  houfes  fat  till  night  on  feveral 
days  to  examine  evidence.  Oates  they  recom¬ 
mended  tq  the  king;  affigned  him  a  guard  for 
the  protection  of  his  perfon ;  and  accommodated 
him  with  a  penfion  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
Immediately  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  expel  all  popifli  recufants  from  the 
kingdom;  and  after  Oates  had  been  examined 
feveral  hours  before  both  houfes,  they  voted, 
“  That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion 
that  there  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  a  damnable  and 
hellifh  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by  popilh 
recufants,  for  aflaffinating  and  murdering  the  king, 
for  fubverting  the  government,  and  rooting  out 
and  deftroying  the  proteftant  religion.”  Many 
perfons  againft  whom  Oates  had  fworn,  were  now 
apprehended  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  among  the  reft,  the  lords  Powis,  Stafford, 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  Petre,  and  Bellafis,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treafon.  William  Bedloc  being  examined  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  the  plot,  fwore,  that  two  Jefuits, 
named  Wallh  and  le  Phaire,  who,  he  faid,  were 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  had  told 
him  the  names  of  the  noblemen  who  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  of  preparations  that  were  making  in 
Flandei's  and  Spain.  He  averred,  that  all  the 
catholics  of  diftindion  were  apprized  of  the  plot, 
and  ready  to  concur  in  carrying  it  into  exe¬ 
cution;  and  that  “  himfelf  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  public  and  private  roads 
in  England  and  Wales,  was  appointed  to  carry 
inftrudions  and  intelligence  from  one  army  to 
the  other.” 

The  depofitions  of  Oates  being  in  fome  degree 
confirmed,  the  public  diffatisfadion  arofe  to  iuch 
a  height,  that  the  king  was  under  a  neceffity  of 
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iffuing  a  proclamation,  directing  that  popifh  recu- 
fants  fhouid  not  go  to  a  greater  diflance  than  five 
miles  from  their  own  houfes:  at  the  fame  time 
another  proclamation  was  publifhed,  “  Offering 
a  reward  to  any. one  who  fhouid  difcover  or  appre¬ 
hend  a  Romifli  prieft  or  jefuit;”  and  the  king 
gave  his  afifent  to  the  bill  for  difqualifying  papifts 
from  fitting  in  parliament.  Coleman,  the  duke  of 
York’s  fecretary,  having  been  executed  on  the 
evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  the  other  parties 
were  foon  afterwards  brought  to  trial.  In  De¬ 
cember,  two  priefts,  named  Ireland  and  Pickering, 
with  Grove,  a  lay-brother,  Whitebread,  provin¬ 
cial  of  the  jefuits,  with  FenWiek,  a  member  of 
the  fame  fociety,  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  when  the  two  latter  were  difmiffed  for  the 
prefent  in  defeat  of  evidence,  and  the  others  tried, 
convidted,  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered. 

A  catholic,  named  Miles  Prance, 
A.  D.  1679.  jiavjng  been  taken  into  cuflody  on 
fufpicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  was  carried  before 
the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  whom  he 
made  the  moll  folemn  declaration  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  ;  but  Bedloe  affirming  that  he  was  one  of 
the  men  he  faw  in  Somerfet-gardens  with  the 
the  dead  body,  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
Newgate,  and  confined  in  the  condemned  hole. 
Being  carried  before  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  he 
difcovered  fome  particulars,  and  promifed  to  make 
a  more  full  confeffion,  if  he  could  be  affured  of 
obtaining  a  free  pardon.  What  he  afked  being 
promifed  to  him,  he  was  examined  before  the  king 
and  council,  and  acknowledged  that  Godfrey  was 
murdered  in  Somerfet-houfe  by  the  procurement 
of  two  Irifh  priefts,  named  Gerard  and  Kelly, 
Robert  Green,  cufhion-keeper  to  the  queen’s 
chapel,  and  other  perfons.  The  following  con¬ 
feffion  was  afterwards  made  by  Prance  to  Dr. 
Lloyd,  refpedting  the  manner  in  which  the  murder 
was  committed.  Hefaid  that  Hill,  Gerard,  Kelly, 
himfelf,  and  fome  others,  refolved  to  murder  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  as  a  bitter  perfecutor  of  the 
catholics,  and  an  enemy  to  the  queen’s  fervants. 
That  on  the  12th  of  Odtober,  about  nine  in  the 
evening,  as  he  was  returning  home  by  the  water- 
gate  of  Somerfet-houfe,  Kelly  and  Berry,  another 
of  the  accomplices,  feigned  a  quarrel ;  and  Hill, 
after  much  importunity,  prevailed  on  Godfrey,  as 
being  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  to  interpofe  his  au¬ 
thority;  but  he  no  fooner  entered  the  gate,  than 
Gerard,  throwing  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
twilled  it  tight,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  other 
parties,  immediately  ftrangled  him.  He  farther 
affirmed,  that  they  conveyed  the  body  to  the 
houfe  of  Dr.  Godden,  where  it  lay  two  nights, 
and  was  then  removed  to  another  apartment,  where 
it  was  feen  by  Bedloe.  At  length  they  determined 
to  convey  it  into  the  fields,  with  the  rings  on  the 
fingers,  and  the  money  in  the  pockets,  and  to 
thrufl  the  fword  through  it,  that  it  might  be 
luppofed  he  had  murdered  himfelf.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  carried  the  body  in  a  fedan  towards 
Soho- fields,  where  Hill  waited  with  a  horfe,  upon 
which  it  was  mounted  before  him,  and  that  they 
left  it  in  a  ditch  near  Primrofe-hill.  A  trial  fol¬ 
lowed  this  depolition,  and  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry, 
were  convicted,  though  feveral  of  the  witnefles 
materially  contradicted  each  other;  and  it  remains 
to  this  day  a  doubt,  whether  the  parties  were  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  buffered.  The  duke  of 
York  now  retired  to  BrufTcls  with  the  princefs,  in 
confequence  of  a  written  order  which  the  king 
font  him. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  was 
earneftly  defirous  that  Sir  Thomas  Mcers  might  be 
defied  lpeaker;  but  the  houfe  re-chofe  Seymour, 
whom  the  king  refuted  to  approve,  and  com¬ 


manded  that  the  commons  fhouid  make  a  new 
choice.  This  produced  a  violent  contefl;  the 
commons  infilling  that  the  king’s  approbation  was 
matter  of  mere  form;  and  the  king  maintaining, 
that,  as  he  had  the  power  of  rejecting,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  affign  any  reafon  for  fo  doing.  At 
length  the  affair  was  compromifed  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  to  whom 
the  king  made  no  objection.  Articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  were  now  prepared  againfl  lord  Danby; 
and  Tongue,  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  Everard  (a  new 
witnefs)  were  fummoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
houfe,  to  give  evidence  refpedting  the  plot.  A 
vote  palTed,  “  That  an  horrible  confpiracy  had 
been  contrived  and  carried  on  for  afiaflinating  the 
king,  deftroying  the  proteflant  religion,  and  fub- 
verting  the  government.”  In  this  vote  the  peers 
concurred  with  the  commons,  and  a  day  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  public  fading  and  humiliation.  Charles 
was  urgent  with  the  houfe  of  lords  in  favour  of 
the  earl  of  Danby,  who,  he  alledged,  had  voted  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received;  but  he 
promifed  that  he  would  remove  him  from  his 
prefence,  and  deprive  him  of  all  his  employments, 
in  order  to  give  their  lordfhips  fatisfadlion :  but 
the  oppofition  againfl  Danby  was  very  violent, 
notwith  (landing  the  royal  interpofition  in  his  favour. 
Lord  Shaftfbury  reviled  the  adminiflration  in  the 
molt  pointed  terms,  affirming,  among  other  things, 
that,  “  In  England  popery  would  firfl  enter,  *  to 
pave  the  way  for  flavery ;  but  in  Scotland  flavery 
had  entered,  and  popery  would  follow.”  After 
much  debate  a  bill  was  palled,  to  oblige  Danby  to 
furrender  within  a  certain  day,  on  pain  of  being 
proceeded  againfl  by  an  adt  of  attainder.  The 
earl  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  on  his 
furrender  to  the  ufher  of  the  black-rod.  Affairs 
being  thus  critically  fituated,  the  king  afked  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  advifed  him 
to  admit  into  his  council  the  leading  men  in  the 
oppofition:  whereupon  the  earl  of  Effex  was 
created  lord-treafurer  in  the  room  of  Danby ;  lord 
Sunderland  was  made  fecretary  of  itate;  lord 
Halifax  was  fworn  of  the  privy-council ;  and  thefe 
noblemen,  with  Sir  William  Temple,  were  con- 
fulted  on  all  bufinefs  of  importance.  Shaftefbury, 
though  prefident  of  the  council,  adhered  to  what 
was  called  the  country  party,  as  the  king  did  not 
honour  him  with  his  confidence.  The  people  in 
general  were  greatly  elevated,  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  this  change  of  men  would  na¬ 
turally  induce  a  change  of  meafures;  but  the 
commons  did  not  fee  things  in  fo  flattering  a 
light ;  and  notwithflanding  the  late  alteration  in 
the  miniflry,  they  paffed  an  unanimous  vote,  that 
“  The  duke  of  York,  being  a  catholic,  and  the 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  was  the  chief  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  defigns  and  plots  of  the  papifts 
againfl  the  king,  and  the  proteflant  religion.” 

An  opinion  now  prevailed,  that  a  bill  would 
be  framed  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  fucceffion  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  prevent 
fuch  a  meafure,  made  fome  propofitions  to  par¬ 
liament,  importing,  that  “  The  death  of  a  king, 
if  his  fucceffor  was  a  catholic,  fhouid  not  dilfolve 
the  parliament ;  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  reiffn,  he  fhouid  not  be  allowed  to  confer  ec- 
clefiaftical  benefices,  or  fpiritual  olhces,  upon  any 
but  pious  and  learned  proteflants  ;  that  no  members 
of  the  privy-council,  or  judges,  fhouid  be  ap¬ 
pointed  or  difplaced,  but  by  the  anthority  of  par¬ 
liament;  that  all  juflices  of  the  peace  fhouid  be 
proteflants ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  militia, 
no  lieutenant  of  a  county  fhouid  be  deprived  of 
his  office,  but  by  order  of  parliament.”  The 
commons,  difiatisfied  with  this  offer,  proceeded 
with  a  bill  to  prevent  the  danger  that  might 
arife  from  popery,  as  well  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
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as  of  his  fucceffor.  They  likewife  ordered  in  a 
bill,  for  vacating  the  feats  of  fuch  members  as 
Ihould  accept  of  any  employment  under  the  crown. 
Another  bill  was  introduced,  importing,  that 
“  James,  duke  of  York,  Albany,  and  Ulfter, 
fhould  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crowns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland :  that  upon  the 
death  or  refignation  of  the  king,  the  fovereignty  of 
thefe  kingdoms  fhould  devolve  to  the  perfon  next 
in  fucceflion  to  the  duke ;  that  all  acts  of  royalty 
exercifed  by  him  fhould  be  not  only  void,  but 
deemed  treafonable;  that  if  he  entered  any  of 
thefe  dominions,  he  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of 
high  treafon  ;  and  that  all  who  fupported  his  title, 
fhould  be  punifhed  as  rebels  and  traitors.”  A 
majority  of  feventy-nine  voices  was  in  favour  of 
this  important  bill,  which  immediately  palled  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  houfe  then  proceeded  to 
an  enquiry  as  to  the  members  who  received  penfions 
from  the  court,  eighteen  of  whom  were  difeovered. 
The  Handing  army  and  the  guards  were  voted  to 
be  illegal  •,  a'nd  that  great  bulwark  of  Englifh  free¬ 
dom,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  was  now  brought 
in,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  the  judges,  under 
fevefe  penalties,  Ihould  grant  writs,  at  the  re- 
quifition  of  prifoners,  authorizing  the  gaolers  to 
produce  them  in  court,  and  certify  the  caufe  of 
their  imprifonment.  The  king,  learning  that  the 
commons  intended  to  draw  up  a  remonltrance 
relpecting  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  he  prorogued 
the  parliament  from  the  twenty-feventh  of  May 
to  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft.  Without  the  advice 
of  council,  this  parliament  was  afterwards  dil- 
folved,  and  writs  were  iffued  for  the  election  of 
new  members. 

By  the  evidence  of  Oates,  Dugdale,  Prance, 
and  Bedloe,  the  jefuits,  Whitebread,  the  provin¬ 
cial,  Harcourt,  Gavan,  and  Turner,  were  con¬ 
victed;  but  fentence  was  poftponed  till  after  the 
trial  of  Langhorn  the  lawyer,  whom  the  fame 
.witneffes  had  accufed  as  a  principal  agent  in  the 
confpiracy.  Langhorn  reprefented  them  as  mif- 
cfeant  informers,  who  had  received  pardon  and 
gratuities  for  betraying  their fellow-fubjects;  urging, 
therefore,  that  no  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  their 
teltimony.  However,  fentence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  agaiuft  Langhorn,  as  well  as  the  above- 
mentioned' jefuits  ;  and  to  the  laft  moment-cf  their 
lives,  they  all  folemnly  declared  themfelves  to  be 
innocent  of  the  charges  alledged  againft  them. 
Whitebread  in  particular,  renounced  the  maxim 
believed  by  many  of  the  jefuits,  that  it  was  lawful 
to  depofe  and  affaffinate  princes.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  Sir  George  Wake  man,  the  queen’s  phyfi- 
cian,  was  brought  for  trial  before  chief  juftice 
Scroggs.  On  his  firft  examination,  Oates  had 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  but  from  common 
report  againft  Sir  George  ;  but  he  now  depofed 
that  he  had  feen  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Alhby 
the  jefuit,  advifing  him  to  ufe  a  milk  diet  and  the 
waters  at  Bath,  and  intimating  his  approbation  of 
the  confpiracy  againft  the  king  and  government. 
In  his  defence,  Wakeman  remarked  on  the  in- 
confiftency  of  the  informer’s  allegations  ;  and  by 
the  evidence  of  one  of  his  own  domeftics,  and  an 
apothecary  at  Bath,  he  proved  that  he  did  not 
write,  but  dictate  the  letter  to  Afhby,  and  pointed 
out  the  abfurdity  of  preferring  together  a  milk 
diet  and  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters  :  the  evidence 
of  Bedloe  alfo  being  delivered  with  prevarication 
and  inconfiftency,  Wakeman  was  acquitted,  as 
were  two  Benedictine  monks  tried  at  the  fame  time 
on  limilar  accufations.  On  the  trial  of  the  above 
perfons,  the  chief  juftice  conducted  himfelf  with  a 
degree  of  moderation  that  reflected  great  honour 
upon  his  character ;  but  the  witnelles,  finding 
their  credit  entirely  ruined,  accufed  him  of  par¬ 
tiality. 


Near  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  Charles  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  intermitting  fever,  and  fell  fick  at 
Windfon  His  life  being  thought  in  danger,  all 
ranks  of  men  were  feized  with  amazement,  which 
was  encrcafed  by  the  apprehenfions  they  entertained 
of  his  fucceftor.  It  was  feared,  that  the  mal¬ 
contents  would  immediately  kindle  a  civil  war  ; 
and  either  their  fuccefs,  their  failure,  or  even  the 
balance  and  conteft  of  parties,  feemed  events 
equally  fatal.  Elfex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland 
perfuaded  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  to  propole, 
to  the  king  to  lend  for  his  brother;  1  he  duke 
haftened  over  •  but  finding  the  king  out  of  danger, 
offered  inftantly  to  return.  The  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  in  an  unguarded  tranfport,  reproached  the 
king  with  concealing  from  him  the  invitation  he 
had  given.  Charles  ordered  him  into  banilhment. 
Monmouth,  in  haughty  terms,  refufed  obedience. 
But  the  next  day  the  two  dukes  agreed,  that  .in 
order  to  prevent  civil  difcord,  both  Ihould  retire 
abroad.  Monmouth  fixed  his  refidence  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  profeffed  his  attachment  to  the 
prince  of  Orange;  The  duke  of  York  returned 
to  Bruflels  ;  and  in  a  few  months  after  came  to 
England,  and  then  moved  his  court  into  Scotland. 
At  this  time  what  has  been  called  the  Meal-1  ub- 
Plot,  was  contrived  between  oneDangerfield,  and  a 
woman  named  Collier.  Dangerfielcl  intimated, 
that  a  plan  was  in  agitation  to  depofe  the  king, 
and  introduce  a  new  form  of  government ;  and 
upon  this  information  he  was  fuppfied  with  money, 
in  order  to  encourage  him  to  detect  the  confpi- 
rators.  Having  concealed  fome  papers  of  a  fedi- 
tious  nature  in  the  houfe  of  colonel  Manfell,  he 
conducled  fome  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  the 
dwelling,  where  he  pretended  that  they  would  dis¬ 
cover  a  large  quantity  of  fmuggled  goods.  Upon 
the  houfe  being  fearched,  the  feditious  papers 
treacheroufly  concealed  there  were  found  ;  and 
upon  the  matter  being  inveftigated  in  the  council 
it  was  concluded,  that  they  were  forged  by  Dan- 
gerfiehl,  who  was  ordered  into  cuftody  ;  and  the 
houfe  of  his  female  accomplice,  who  praftifed 
midwifery  for  a  livelihood,  being  fearched,  the 
written  particulars  of  the  whole  confpiracy  were 
found  concealed  in  a  meal-tub.  Upon  his  exami¬ 
nation,.  Uangerfield  acknowledged  the  forgery, 
afferting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  plot  was  con¬ 
trived  by  the  earl  of  Caftlcmain,  the  countefs  of 
Powis,  and  the  five  lords  confined  in.  the  Tower. 
The  earl  and  the  countefs  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  information  and  the  confeffion  were 
utterly  difbelieved  by  the  people  in  general :  but 
the  king  countenanced  the  impofture.  He  was 
now  repeatedly  urged  by  the  earls  of  Halifax  and 
Effex,  to  affemble  the  parliament ;  but  as  he  re¬ 
fufed  to  yield  to  their  folicitations,  Effex  refigned 
his  treafurer’s  ftaff,  which  was  given  to  Laurence 
Hyde,  who,  with  Sunderland  and  Godolphin, 
obtained  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  king’s  favour. 
Lord  Ruffel  relinquifhed  his  place  at  the  council- 
board  ;  Sir  William  Temple  retired  into  the 
country;  and  fome  expreilions  ufed  by  Shaftefbury 
being  interpreted  as  infults  to  the  king,  he  was 
difnnffed  the  council,  where  he  was  fucceeded  by 
the  earl  of  Radnor.  Shaftdbury,  exafperated  by 
his  removal,  prevailed  upon  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  to  return  to  England  without  the  king’s 
permillion  ;  and  accompanying  him  on  a  tour 
through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  procured 
addreiles  from  his  friends  and  dependants,  de¬ 
manding  a  parliament  to  be  immediately  con¬ 
vened  ;  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difeontent  did  he 
excite  againft  the  government,  that  an  infurreclion 
was  apprehended. 

The  feftion  of  the  new  parliament  ^  ^g 
opened  in  January;  when  the  king, 
reprefenting  to  them  that  the  ftate  of  national 
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affairs  indifpenffbly  required  an  intermiflion,  pro¬ 
rogued  them  to  the  fifteenth  of  April.  His  ma- 
jefty  then  informed  the  council,  that  he  had  com¬ 
manded  the  duke  of  York  to  return  to  court;  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  conceived  his  prefence  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  at  a  jucture  when  matters  were  under  con- 
fideration,  in  which  his  intereft  was  materially  con¬ 
cerned.  In  February  the  prince  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  king  received  him  in  the  moft  affec¬ 
tionate  manner.  The  court-party  now  retorted  upon 
their  antagonifts,  by  prcfenting  addreffes  to  the 
king,  wherein  they  expreffed  their  abhorrence  of 
the  licentious  proceedings  of  thofe  perfons  who  had 
prefumed  to  demand  a  parliament.  Shaftefbury, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  leader  of  the  country- 
party,  determined  to  exert  his  utmofl  endeavours 
to  effect  the  deftruction  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
for  this  purpofe  he  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  purfued 
every  polfible  meafure  to  acquire  popularity,  and 
caufed  a  report  to  be  circulated,  purporting,  that  a 
marriage  had  been  actually  folemnized  between  the 
king  and  Mrs.  Waters,  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s 
mother.  Hereupon  the  king  difavowed  in  council, 
his  having  been  either  married  or  contracted  to  any 
but  queen  Catharine.  The  earl  of  Caftlemain  and 
Collier  the  midwife,  were  put  on  their  trial,  on  the 
charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  meal-tub 
plot ;  but  there  being  no  evidence  adduced  to  cri¬ 
minate  them,  they  were  acquitted  ;  and  the  grand 
jury  rejected  the  bill  of  indictment  againff  the 
countefs  of  Powis.  Bedloe,  the  informer,  died  in 
Auguft  ;  but  a  fhort  time  previous  to  his  deceafe, 
he  declared,  that  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York 
were  the  principals  in  the  defign  of  introducing 
the  popifh  religion,  and  that  the  evidence  he  had 
advanced  againff  thejcfuits,  was,  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  ftridtly  authentic.  The  oppofition  exerted 
every  effort  to  increafe  their  popularity  ;  and  in  this 
they  were  fo  daring,  that  the  king,  alarmed  at  their 
prefumption^  infilled,  that  his  brother  fhould  re¬ 
tire  to  Scotland,  and  there  remain  till  the  popular 
tumults  Ihoulcl  fubfide.  His  majefty  having 
affured  the  duke,  that  he  would  never  abandon 
his  interefts,  he,  though  reluctantly,  acquiefced  in 
the  royal  command.  When  the  parliament  met, 
Charles  informed  them,  that  he  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  pledged  his 
word,  that  he  was  heartily  inclined  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  all  reafonable  meafures  for  fecuring  the 
proteftant  religion  againff  the  innovations  of  po¬ 
pery  ;  he  exhorted  them  to  purfue  the  enquiry  into 
the  confpiracy  ;  requefted  a  fubfidy  for  the  fupport 
of  Tangier  ;  and  reprefented  a  ftricl  union  between 
the  parliament  and  himfelf,  as  the  moft  certain 
means  of  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
commons  now  prefented  an  addrefsto  his  majefty, 
requefting  him  to  remove  Sir  George  Jefferies, 
recorder  of  London,  and  firft  judge  of  Chefter,  from 
all  public  employments.  The  lords  Ruffel  and 
Capel  enumerated  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and 
were  feconded  by  a  great  number  of  members, 
fame  of  whom  fpake  of  the  duke  of  York  in  terms 
of  great  feverity.  The  houfe  at  length  renewed 
the  votes  paffed  againff  him  in  a  former  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  lord  Hull'd  moved  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  fucceflion.  This  bill  pro¬ 
duced  violent  debates  among  the  commons. 
Thofe  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  it  were  lord  Ruffel, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Francis  Winningtori,  Sir 
Henry  Capel,  Sir  William  Poulteney,"  colonel 
Titus,  Treby,  Hampden,  and  Montague ;  and  it 
was  oppofed  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  lecretary  of 
ftate  ;  Sir  John  Erneley,  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer ;  Sir  William  Temple,  Hyde,  and  Seymour. 
It  was  contended  by  the  former  party,  that  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  were  inverted  with 


power  to  introduce  alterations  in  any  part  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution  ;  that  the  lineal  fuccefilon  of 
the  throne  had  been  legally  fet  afide  ;  that  the  ex¬ 
pedient  had  been  adopted  when  it  had  become  in¬ 
difpenfibly  ncceffary,  in  confequence  of  the  duke’s 
zealous  attachment  to  the  popifh  religion,  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  his  connections  with  catholic  princes,  and 
his  arbitrary  difpofition,  whereby  the  revival  of 
popery,  the  perfecution  of  the  proteftants,  and 
numberlefs  other  dreadful  calamities  were  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  It  was  argued  by  the  other  party, 
that  the  right  of  fucceflion  had  never  been  abo- 
lilhed  but  by  abfolute  tyranny,  or  fuccefsful  ufur- 
pation  ;  that  unlefs  the  nation  unanimoufly  con¬ 
curred  in  defil  ing  a  change,  violent  convulfions  in 
the  ftate  muff  enf’ue ;  that  a  legiflature  which  de¬ 
viates  from  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  conftitn- 
tion,  fubverts  the  principles  of  authority  on  which 
even  itfelf  is  founded  ;  and  that  fince  it  was  known, 
that  the  king  would  not  tamely  relinquifti  his  right 
of  fucceflion,  it  would  be  impolitic  and  dangerous 
to  drive  him  to  extremity.  The  bill,  however, 
paffed  the  commons  by  a  confiderable  majority  : 
but  it  had  a  very  different  reception  in  the  upper 
houfe,  where  the  whole  bench  of  bilhops,  except 
three,  declared  againff  it  as  a  dangerous  innova¬ 
tion  ;  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-three.  This  fpidted  con¬ 
duct  of  the  lords,  increafed  the  difguft  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  who,  when  the  king  lent  them  a  meffage, 
requefting  that  they  would"  life  difpatch  in  the  en¬ 
quiry  relating  to  the  confpiracy,  and  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  the  lords  confined  in  the  Tower,  replied, 
that  the  delay  was  wholly  occafioned  by  the  per¬ 
nicious  councils  of  thofe  perfons,  who  had  per- 
fuaded  his  majefty  to  diffolve  the  late,  and  pro¬ 
rogue  the  prefent  parliament.  After  this  they  pre¬ 
fented  a  remonftrance  to  the  king,  mentioning  the 
danger  to  which  his  majefty’s  partiality  to  the  papills 
expofed  the  nation  ;  and  inflnuating,  that  he  was 
himfelf  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  for  ruining  th^ 
caufe  of  the  proteftants. 

The  impeachment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the 
Tower  was  now  revived  ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
make  lord  vifeount  Stafford  the  firft  victim.  The 
clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  during  the 
trial  were  very  violent.  The  prifoner,  antient,  in¬ 
firm,  and  of  a  narrow  capacity,  made  a  better 
defence  than  was  expefted  either  by  his  friends  or 
his  enemies.  He  reprefented  that  during  a  courfe 
of  forty  years,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  had  maintained  his  loyalty.  With  a 
fimplicity  more  perfuafive  than  the  greateft  oratory, 
he  made  protections  of  his  innocence,  and  fre¬ 
quently  expreffed  his  furprife  at  the  abfurdities, 
contradictions,  and  audacity  of  his  accufers ;  yet, 
notvvithftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  defence,  he  was  convicled  of  treafbn, 
upon  the  depofitions  of  thofe  hirelings  of  a  defpc- 
rate  party,  Dugdale,  Oates,  and  Tuberville.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  verdieft  pronounced,  he  exclaimed, tc  God’* 
holy  name  be  praifed.”  Being  brought  to  the 
fcaffold  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  innocent;  and  there  was fomethingfo pathetic 
in  the  refignation  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
that  the  populace  exclaimed,  “  We  believe  you, 
my  lord  !  God  blefs  you,  my  lord  !”  Even  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  was  not  proof  againff  a  fympathizing  bor¬ 
row  :  he  performed  his  office  with  manifeft  hefka- 
tion  and  reluctance  ;  and  he  was  obferved  to  trem¬ 
ble  when  he  held  up  the  head,  crying,  “  This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor.”  Not  a  ffgn  of  affent  was  ex¬ 
preffed  among  the  numerous  fpedlators.  Thus 
died  the  earl  of  Stafford,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
December;  and  this  was  the  laft  blood  flied 
on  account  of  a  popifh  plot,  whiqh,  whether 
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founded  in  reality,  or  imagination,  cannot  be  de¬ 
cided. 

a  n  ar  The  kinS>  averfe  to  the  bill  of  ex- 
A.U.  iosi.  c]uflonj  requefted  of  the  commons 

that  they  would  take  under  ferious  confideration, 
more  eligible  methods  for  the  fecurity  of  the  pro¬ 
teftant  religion,  and  alfo  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  a  bill  had  paffed  both  houfes,  for  exempt¬ 
ing  proteftant  nonconformifts  from  the  penalties  im- 
pofed  by  an  act  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth:  but 
when  the  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  give 
the  royal  affent,  the  bill  had  been  concealed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  in  confequence  of  his  majefty’s 
orders.  The  commons  now  refolved  that  the  aft 
of  exclufion  was  the  only  fufficient  fecurity  for  the 
king’s  life,  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  fafety  of 
the  government;  that  till  the  aft  was  paffed,  they 
could  not,  without  endangering  the  king’s  life,  and 
the  eftabliffied  religion,  grant  any  further  fupplies ; 
which  meafure,  under  the  prefent  circumftances, 
would  be  to  betray  the  confidence  repofed  in  them 
by  their  conftituents ;  that  all  thofe  who  had  advifed 
his  majefty  to  refill;  the  bill  of  exclufion,  had  given 
pernicious  council,  and  were  enemies  to  their  king 
and  country.  A  vote  was  alfo  paffed,  purporting, 
that  whoever  fliould  lend  money,  or  promote  loans 
to  his  majefty,  upon  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  any 
other  taxes,  or  accept  or  purchafe  tallies,  or  anti¬ 
cipations  upon  any  of  his  majefty’s  revenues,  fhould 
be  liable  to  profecution,  as  an  enemy  to  parliament. 
Having  heard  that  the  king  had  determined,  rather 
than  his  brother  fliould  iuftain  any  injury,  to  pro¬ 
rogue  the  parliament,  the  houfe  of  commons  voted, 
that  whoever  fliould  advife  his  majefty  to  prorogue 
the  parliament,  fhould  be  deemed  a  traitor  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  a  dependent  upon,  and  a 
promoter  of  the  interefts  of  the  court  of  trance. 
Exafperated  by  thefe  proceedings,  Charles  diffolved 
the  aflembly,  and  at  the  fame  time  convoked  a  new 
parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  the  twenty-firft  of 
March.  On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  members  appeared  in  arms,  and  were  at¬ 
tended  by  their  friends  and  partizans,  as  if  an  im¬ 
mediate  rupture  had  been  expected.  A  number  of 
horfemen  furrOunded  the  reprefentatives  for  Lon¬ 
don,  wearing  ribbons  infcribed,  “  No  popery,  no 
flavery  !”  Charles  complained  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  laft  houfe  of  commons,  and  faid,  that  as  he 
did  not  mean  to  “  exercife  arbitrary  power  over 
others,  fo  he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  exercifed 
over  himfelf.”  He  expreffed  his  wiflies,  that  mo¬ 
deration  would  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe 
animofities  which  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  that 
the  coolnefs  of  deliberation  would  mark  their  con¬ 
duct.  He  faid,  he  was  anxious,  that  all  reafonable 
fears  reflecting  the  poffibility  of  a  papift  fucceeding 
to  the  throne  might  be  obviated,  and  declared  his 
readinefs  to  agree  to  any  fcheme  for  veiling  in 
proteftant  hands,  the  power  of  governing,  during 
the  life  of  any  king  profeffing  popery.  The  com¬ 
mons  having  re-elefted  their  former  fpeaker,  gave 
orders  that  their  votes  fliould  be  daily  printed, 
that  the  public  might  be  informed  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings;  after  which  they  took  the  king's  fpeech 
into  confideration,  and  deliberated  on  the  expe¬ 
dients  which  his  majefty  had  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
bill  of  exclufion.  It  was  propofed,  that  the  duke 
fliould  be  banifhed  during  life,  to  the  diftance  of 
,  five  hundred  miles  from  any  part  of  the  Britifh 
dominions;  that  the  government  fliould  be  veiled 
in  a  regent;  that  this  office  fliould  be  conferred 
Upon  the  princefs  of  Orange ;  and  in  cafe  of  her 
death,  devolve  to  her  lifter  Anne;  that  fliould  the 
duke  of  York  have  a  fon,  educated  in  the  proteftant 
religion,  the  faid  regent  fliould  act  during  his  mi¬ 
nority:  that  though  the  kingdom  fliould  be  go¬ 
verned  in  the  name  of  James  II.  no  man  fliould 
take  arms  for  him,  or  by  virtue  of  his  commiffion, 
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on  pain  of  capital  punifhment;  and  that  thofe 
fliould  incur  the  fame  penalty;  who  fliould  affirm 
that  the  Ample  title  of  king  takes  away  all  defects 
mentioned  in  this  aft,  or  in  any  degree  eludes  the 
obligation  of  it :  that  all  officers  civil  and  military, 
fhould  bind  themfelves  by  oath  to  the  obfervance 
of  this  ftatute :  that  afts  of  the  fame  nature  fhould 
pafs  in  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
that  if  the  duke  of  York  fhould  enter  either  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  he  fhould  be  excluded,  ipfo  fado , 
and  the  fovereignty  devolve  on  the  regent  •,  that  all 
papifts  of  any  confideration  fliould  be  banifhed  by 
name,  and  their  children  educated  in  the  proteftant 
religion.  Thefe  propofals  were  rejedled  by  the 
commons,  by  whom  the  bill  of  exclufion  was  re¬ 
fumed  ;  and  an  order  had  be£n  made  for  its  being 
read  a  fecond  time,  when  the  king  unexpectedly 
diffolved  the  parliament,  and  went  to  Windfor, 
whence  he  haftened  to  London,  where  he  publifhed 
a  proclamation,  containing  his  reafons  for  dif- 
folving  the  laft  parliament,  and  that  immediately 
preceding. 

Charles  received  addreffes  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  expreffive  of  loyalty,  and  applaufive  of 
his  conduft  in  diffolving  the  parliament.  Thus 
flattered,  the  king  became  more  arbitrary  in  his 
proceedings.  He  looked  on  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury 
as  his  greateft  enemy,  and  caufed  him  to  be  fent 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  :  feveral 
other  perfons  who  had  diftinguiftied  themfelves 
againft  the  meafures  of  the  court,  were  likewife 
imprifoned.  Titus  Oates  was  difeharged  from  his 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  by  an  order  of  council,  ancl 
endeavours  were  ufed  to  make  the  whole  popifh 
plot  a  matter  of  ridicule.  A  bill  of  indictment 
againft  Shaftefbury  was  preferred  to  the  grand  jury 
of  London,  but  it  was  thrown  out,  as  the  witnefles 
examined  were  perfonS  of  the  moft  infamous  cha¬ 
racters,  and  fwore  to  circumftances  altogether  im¬ 
probable.  A  draught  of  an  affociation  was  found 
among  the  earl’s  papers,  but  it  was  not  of  his 
writing;  nor  could  it  be  proved  that  he  had  com¬ 
municated  it  to  any  perfon,  or  even  fignified  his 
approbation  of  it.  On  the  bill  being  thrown  out 
by  the  grand  jury,  bonfires  were  made,  and  there 
were  the  greateft  rejoicings  throughout  the  city. 
The  court-party  obtained  a  confiderable  fliare  of 
influence  in  Scotland.  In  July,  the  duke  of  York, 
as  king’s  commiffioner,  affembled  the  parliament 
of  that  kingdom ;  and  an  aft  was  paffed,  purport¬ 
ing,  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  had,  according  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy,  regularly 
defeended  to  the  heir  of  blood,  and  that  the  efta- 
blifhed  mode  of  fucceffion  could  not  admit  of  any 
alteration  whatever.  An  aft  was  alfo  paffed  for 
impofing  a  teft-oath  upon  all  perfons  holding 
public  employments,  whereby  they  were  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  king,  renounce 
the  covenant,  and  efpoufe  the  doftrine  of  paffive 
obedience.  The  oath  being  tendered  to  the  ead  of 
Argyle,  he  faid  he  would  adhere  to  it  as  far  as  it 
was  confident  with  itfelf,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
proteftant  religion  ;  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  bind  himfelf  up  from  endea¬ 
vouring,  by  fuch  means  as  were  confident  with  his 
loyalty,  and  the  dictates  of  his  confidence,  to  effect 
ftich  alterations  as  fliould  promife  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  church  or  ftate.  In  confequence  of 
this  declaration,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and 
being  brought  to  trial,  was  convicted  of  perjury, 
and  fentenced  to  fuffer  death.  An  order  being 
given  for  execution  to  be  fufpended  till  the  king’s 
further  pleafure  fliould  be  known,  the  earl  effected 
an  efcape,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  States  General.  The  adherents  of  the  duke 
pretended,  that  he  entertained  no  defign  againft  the 
life  of  Argyle,  but  was  only  defirous  of  fuppreffing 
that  extenfive  hereditary  jurifdiftion  by  which  he 
6  L  maintained 
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maintained  a  dangerous  authority  in  the  Highlands. 
The  king  haring  conquered  all  oppolition,  the 
duke  repaired  to  London,  and  obtained  fo  great  an 
influence  over  his  brother,  that  the  government  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  in  effect, 
under  his  direction. 

\  d  1682  besinnins  tbe  year  tbe 

duke  made  another  voyage  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  veffel  in  which  he  embarked,  ftriking 
on  a  hand  bank  in  the  paffage  was  loft.  The  duke 
faved  himfelf  in  the  long  boat,  with  a  few  perfons, 
whom  he  named  for  admittance.  On  this  occafion 
It  is  recorded  to  his  eternal  infamy,  that  he  faved 
fome  obfcure  priefts,  and  a  number  of  favourite 
dogs,  while  many  perfons  of  diftindion  were  left  to 
perifh.  Difgufted  by  the  teft-oath,  the  impofttion 
of  which  was  the  caufe  of  very  fevere  oppreflion, 
the  people  of  Scotland  refolved  to  retire  to  fome 
Other  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  that  liberty 
of  confcience  which  was  denied  them  at  home.  In 
purfuance  of  this  defign,  they  dilpatched  agents 
to  London  to  treat  with  the  proprietor  of  Carolina, 
on  the  fubjed  of  their  fettling  in  that  colony. 
The  duke  being  apprized  of  their  intention,  found 
means  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy;  and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  highly  extolling  the  equity  and 
mildnefs  of  the  duke’s  adminiftration  in  general, 
and  in  particular  commending  the  pious  zeal  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  intereft  of 
the  church.  The  king  having  eftablilhed  himfelf 
in  the  pofleflion  of  abfolute  power,  refolved  to 
humble  the  prefbyterians,  and  had  recourfe  to  the 
moft  unjuftifiable  meafures  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  his  defign.  The  animofity  that  had  long  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  two  parties,  was  increafed  to  a 
violent  and  rancorous  hatred,  the  king  declared 
himfelf  the  head  of  a  fadion.  The  independency 
of  the  city  of  London  was  ftill  preferved ;  and  the 
fheriff  had  fuificient  influence  over  the  grand  jury, 
to  proted  the  prefbyterians  refident  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  from  oppreflion.  Charles  contrived  to  at¬ 
tach  to  his  intereft  Sir  John  Moor,  the  lord  mayor 
of  London;  and  nominated  two  perfons  for  fheriffs, 
who,  he  was  confcious,  would  prove  fubfervient  to 
the  meafures  of  adminiftration;  and  a  citizen  of 
equal  pliancy  was  found  to  fucceed  Moor,  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  mayoralty.  So  alarmed  was  the 
earl  of  Shatefbury  by  thefe  circumftances,  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  perfonal  fafety,  he  preci¬ 
pitately  retreated  to  Holland,  and  after  his  arrival 
in  the  dominions  of  the  States  General,  he  furvived 
only  a  few  days. 

^  D  168  Charles  apprehended  a  formidable 
‘  3*  oppofition  at  the  approaching  election, 

atnd  that  his  meafures  would  be  annually  contefted 
in  London,  and  all  the  other  corporations  under 
the  influence  of  the  prefby tery ;  he  therefore  fug- 
gefted  means  for  eftablifhing  defpotic  fway  over  all 
the  corporations  of  the  kingdom.  The  firft  mea- 
fure  he  adopted  for  this  purpofe,  was  the  iffuing  a 
writ  of  ^uo  warranto  againft  the  city  of  London, 
which  prefcribed  an  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  the 
cjty  charter,  which  he  pretended  had,  in  two  in- 
ftances,  been  forfeited.  The  firft  was,  their  having 
impofed  a  toll  for  defraying  the  expence  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  their  markets ;  the  other,  their  having  in.  a  late 
addrefs,  refleAed  on  the  king  and  government. 
The  caufe  being  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench,  the  council  in  behalf  of  the  city 
proved,  that  all  corporations  were  invefted  with  the 
privilege  of  eftablifhing  bye-laws;  that  the  people 
iiad  an  unalienable  right  to  petition  the  fovereign  ; 
that  the  addrefs  contained  no  refle&ion  upon  the 
king,  though  it  conveyed  a  cenfure  againft  thofe 
evil  counfellors  who  had  advifed  him  to  prorogue 
the  parliament:  and  likewife  infilled,  that  if  the 
naagiftrates  were  guilty  of  the  fads  allcdged  againft 


them,  they  were  liable  to  punifhment  as  individuals, 
but  that  their  delinquency  could  not  be  underftood 
by  the  court,  as  a  ground  for  annihilating  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Cogent  as  thefe  arguments  Were  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  city,  thfejudges  who  were  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  miniftry,  decreed,  that  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  city  Were  forfeited,  and  that  the  char¬ 
ter  was  now  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  king:  but 
it  was  determined,  that  this  judgment  fhould  not 
be  entered  upon  record,  till  his  majefty’s  pleafure 
fhould  be  known.  A  common  council  being  fum- 
moned,  the  majority  agreed  quietly  to  i’ubmit 
to  the  fentence,  before  it  fhould  be  recorded ; 
and  an  addrefs  being  prefented  expreflive  of  their 
acquiefcence,  his  majefty  propofed  to  reftore  the 
charter  on  the  following  conditions :  That  no 
mayor,  or  other  officer  of  the  corporation,  fhould 
exercife  his  authority,  until  his  election  fhould  be 
confirmed  under  the  king’s  fign  manual;  that  if  his 
majefty  fhould  not  approve  of  their  choice  of  a 
mayor  and  fheriffs,  a  new  election  fhould  take 
place ;  and  provided  the  fecond  choice  fhould 
prove  difagreeable  to  the  king,  he  fhould  have  the 
power  of  appointing  perfons  to  fupply  the  vacant 
places;  that  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  fhould 
be  empowered  to  difplace  any  alderman,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  king;  that  fhould  any  alderman 
be  deemed  unqualified  by  the  court  of  aldermen, 
the  ward  fhould  proceed  to  elect  another  officer  in 
his  room ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  fecond  not  meeting  the 
approbation  of  the  court,  a  third  fhould  be  chofenby 
the  coui't  itl'elf;  and  that  thejuftices  of  the  peace  in 
London,  fhould  act  by  virtue  only  of  the  king’s  com- 
miffion.  Thefe  rigorous  terms  being  reported  to 
the  common  council,  they  were  accepted,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  eighteen  voices  in  their  favour, 
d  he  fate  of  the  city  of  London  proved  exceedingly 
alarming  to  many  other  corporations,  who, 
furrendering  up  their  charters  to  the  king,  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  paying  large  fums  for  their 
redemption. 

Ihe  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Holland,  had  engaged  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  lords  Iluffel  and  Grey,  to  take  up  arms  in 
order  to  oppofe  the  fucceffion  of  the  duke  of  York, 
upon  the  demife  of  king  Charles,  and  with  thefe 
noblemen  the  earls  of  Effex  and  Salifbury  after¬ 
wards  affociated  themfelves.  The  remaining 
leaders  of  the  confpirators  were,  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  the  earl  of  Effex,  the  lords  Ruffel  and 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden, 
grandfon  to  the  patriot  of  that  name.  Thefe  per-  . 
ions  held  a  correfpondence  with  Argyle  and  the 
mal-contents  in  Scotland,  and  perfevered  in  the 
refolution  of  fomenting  an  infurredlion ;  but  it 
fhould  be  obferved,  that  though  engaged  in  one 
cjufe,  they  were  actuated  by  different  motives. 
Sidney  entertained  republican  principles ;  the  view 
of  Howard  was  to  gratify  his  own  ambition:  Effex 
was  deftrous  of  introducing  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  ;  Ruffel  and  Hampden  were  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York,  and  redreffing  all  public  grievances; 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth  afpired  to  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  fceptre  of  England.  A  fecond  fubor- 
dinate  confpiracy  was  formed  by  colonel  Rum  fey, 
lieutenant  colonel  Walcot,  and  others,  who  pro¬ 
pofed  to  aifaffinate  the  king  on  his  return  from 
Newmarket.  A  farm  on  the  Newmarket  road, 
called  the  Rye-houfe,  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  one 
of  the  confpirators  named  Rumbald;  and  hence 
the  confpiracy  was  denominated  the  “  Rye-houfe 
plot.”  It  was  agreed,  that  by  overturning  a  cart 
in  the  highway,  adjacent  to  Rumbald’s  farm,  the 
king’s  coach  would  be  flopped,  and  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty  fhould  be  fhot  by  fome  of  the  confpirators 
concealed  behind  the  hedges;  and  it  was  further 
refolved,  that  while  Rumley  fhould  be  employed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  murder,  the  king’s 
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guards  (hould  be  attacked  by  a  company  of  forty 
horfemen,  under  the  command  of  Walcot.  While 
the  confpiratofs  were  engaged  in  the  above  deli¬ 
berations,  the  palace  in  which  the  king  refided  at 
Newmarket  took  fire ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
his  majefty  fet  out  for  London  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  departure  ;  and  by  that  means,  the 
plan  conftrucled  for  his  deftrtldlion  was  entirely 
fruftrated.  Keiling,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
confpiracy,  apprehending  a  profecution,  on  account 
of  his  having  arrefted  the  lord  mayor,  difcovered 
the  particulars  of  the  plot  to  the  miniftry,  under 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  pardon.  Upon 
learning  that  Keiling  had  betrayed  them,  colonel 
Rumfey,  and  Weft,  a  lawyer,  furrendered  them- 
felves  as  evidences  for  the  crown,  in  the  hope  of 
prefcrving  their  own  lives.  Warrants  being  iffued 
for  apprehending  the  confpirators,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  abfconded ;  Grey  was  arrefted,  but  he 
efcaped  from  the  meffenger,  who  had  him  in 
cultody ;  Ruflfel  was  taken  and  committed  to  pri- 
fon,  and  many  others  were  alfo  fecured ;  but 
Howard  obtained  a  pardon  by  infamoufly  betray¬ 
ing  his  friends,  the  earl  of  Effex,  Sidney,  and 
Hampden,  who  were  apprehended  in  confequence 
of  his  information.  By  the  evidence  of  llumfey 
and  Weft,  Walcot,  Hone  and  Roufe,  were  tried 
and  conviCled.  They  met  their  fate  with  com- 
pofure  and  refignation,  acknowledging  the  juftice 
of  their  fentence.  The  fame  evidences  were  pro¬ 
duced  againft  lord  Ruflel,  whom,  however,  it  was 
evident,  that  they  accufed  with  great  reluctance. 
Lord  Howard  depofed,  that  Ruflel  was  concerned 
in  the  defign  of  creating  an  infurrection  ;  but  all 
the  witnefles  concurred  in  giving  teftimony,  that  he 
Was  in  no  manner  engaged  in,  or  privy  to,  the  plan 
Concerted  for  deftroying  the  king.  Lord  Ruflel 
Wds  highly  efteemed  by  the  people  in  general,  and 
his  virtues  and  many  amiable  qualities,  extorted 
veneration  even  from  his  enemies.  He  had  a  fpiiit 
too  high,  to  permit  him  to  difavow  having  been 
concerned  in  the  confpiracy :  but  the  laws  againft 
treafon  were  (trained  to  produce  his  conviction. 
After  fentence  had  been  pronounced  upon  him, 
very  powerful  intereft  was  made  in  his  behalf.  His 
antient  father,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  offered  the 
duchefs  of  Portfmoth  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  on  condition  of  her  procuring  a  pardon. 
The  unhappy  culprit’s  wife,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  threw  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  moil  pathetic  manner,  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  her  hufband.  Urging  the  merits  of  her  father  in 
behalf  of  her  condemned  confort.  But  Charles 
dreaded  the  popularity  Ruflel  had  acquired,  and 
the  independent  principles  he  entertained.  He 
had  refufed  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  authority 
to  remit  the  barbarous  part  of  the  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  lord  Stafford,  and  oppofed 
him  fo  vigoroufly  in  the  late  parliament,  as  to  ex- 
afperate  him  to  a  degree  of  the  moil  implacable 
enmity. 

Sentence  was  therefore  pronounced  againft 
Ruflel,  he  was  to  fuffer  on  the  gallows ;  but  the 
king  commanded  that  he  (hould  be  beheaded,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  My  lord  Ruflel  (hall  find  that  1  am  poffeffed 
of  that  prerogative  which  he  thought  fit  to  deny  me 
in  the  cafe  of  lord  Stafford.”  Lord  Cavendifh,  who 
had  long  lived  in  terms  of  the  moft  intinfate  friend- 
(hip  with  Ruflel,  propofed  to  favour  his  efcape,  by 
changing  apparel  with  him,  and  fubmitting  to  all 
the  confequences  of  remaining  in  prifon  in  his 
room ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth  fent  him  a 
meffage,  declaring,  that  he  would  willingly  fur- 
render  hiinfelf,  if  there  was  the  leaft  reafon  to 
imagine  that  meafure  would  operate  towards  faving 
his  life.  Thefe  generous  propofals  Ruflel  nobly 
declined,  obferving  with  thefortitude  that  peculiarly 
marked  his  character,  that  he  forefaw,  and  was  fully 


prepared  to  meet  his  fate.  At  his  laft  interview 
with  his  lady,  fo  careful  was  (he  not  to  interrupt  the 
tranquillity  he  maintained,  though  the  period  of 
his  difl'olution  was  fo  nearly  approaching,  that  (lie 
refolutcly  contended  with  the  keen  anguifli  that 
wrung  her  heart,  and  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  hot  to' 
(lied  a  tear.  Having  parted  with  his  lady,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Now  the  bitternefs  of  death  is  palled;” 
and  from  that  moment  he  betrayed  no  fymptom  of 
difcompofure.  Immediately  before  being  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  wound  up  his  watch; 
faying,  while  his  countenance  indicated  the  moft 
perfect  tranqtiillity  of  mind,  “  I  have  now  done, 
with  time,  and  mull  henceforth  think  only  of 
eternity.”  In  order  to  render  the  triumph  of  the 
court  more  confpicuous,  the  noble  pfiloner  was 
conveyed  through  the  city,  and  the  fcaffold  ereefted 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  He  was  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  coach, 
being  attended  by  Tillotfon  and  Burnet,  with  whom 
he  joined  in  fervent  prayer.  As  he  paffed  through 
the  ftreets,  the  populace  lamented  the  fate  of  a 
man,  for  whofe  virtues  they  entertained  thehigheft 
veneration.  Having  alcended  the  fcaffold,  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  flieriffs  a  paper,  exprellive  of  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  popery,  and  afferting,  that  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  innocent  of  any  defign  agamft  the  life  of  the 
king.  Having  fervently  prayed,  that  the  Almighty 
would  preferve  his  majefty  and  the  proteftant  re¬ 
ligion,  he  laid  his  neck  upoh  the  block,  and 
i'ubmitted  to  the  fatal  ftroke  with  unlhaken  forti¬ 
tude. 

The  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  was  followed  by 
that  of  Ruflel.  The  only  evidence  who  appeared 
in  fupport  of  the  profecution  was  lord  Howard  ; 
but  fome  manuferipts  on  the  fubject  of  government, 
found  among  his  papers,  were  produced  in  court, 
and  thefe  were  affirmed  to  be  as  fubftantial  evidence 
as  that  of  living  witnefles.  The  papers  were  written 
in  defence  of  liberty,  maintaining  the  original  con¬ 
tract  upon  which  government  was  founded,  and 
from  which  all  power  was  derived  ;  the  lawfulnefs 
of  refilling  all  tyrannical  and  oppreflive  meafures  ; 
and  the  maxim  of  preferring  a  republican  to  a  mo¬ 
narchical  government.  No  proof  was  adduced  of 
the  papers  having  been  actually  written  by  the 
prifoner,  or  that  he  had  expofed  them  to  any  per- 
fon  whatever;  nor  did  they  contain  a  (ingle  cir- 
cumftance  of  a  treafonable  nature.  Lord  Ruflel’s 
fate  had  been  determined  in  two  days,  but  Sidney 
prolonged  his  trial  three  weeks.  When  Withers, 
one  of  the  judges,  gave  him  the  lie,  he  difregarded 
it  as  an  injury  done  only  to  himfelf ;  but  Jeffries- 
interrupting  him,  while  he  was  urging  a  plea,  he 
cried  out,  “  Then  I  appeal  to  God  and  the  world  ; 
I  am  not  heard and  refufed  to  defend  himfelf 
any  longer.  When  fentence  was  paffed  he  made 
this  pathetic  exclamation :  “  Then,  O  God !  O 
God  !  I  befeech  thee  faneftify  thefe  fufferings  to  me, 
and  impute  not  my  blood  to  my  country,  nor  to 
this  city,  through  which  I  am  to  be  carried  to 
death.  Let  no  inquifition  be  made  for  it :  but  if 
any  fhall  be  made,  and  the  (hedding  of  innocent 
blo  >d  mull  be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it  fall  on 
thofe  who  malicioufly  perfecute  me  forrighteoufnefs 
fake.”  Jeffries,  darting  from  his  feat,  exclaimed, 
that  the  prifoner’s  reafon  was  effected  ;  but  Sidnev 
calmly  ftretched  out  his  arm,  and  defired  him  to 
feel  if  his  pulfe  did  not  beat  at  its  ordinary  rate. 
This  great  man  went  to  his  death  on  the  feventeenth 
of  December.  He  walked  with  a  firm  ftep  ;  afleed 
no  friend  to  attend  him  ;  and  only  borrowed  two 
of  his  brother’s  footmen  to  walk  behind  him.  When 
he  had  afeended  the  fcaffold,  being  alked,  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  fay  to  the  people,  he  cried,  «  I 
have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and  have  nothino- 
to  fay  to  man.”  Then  after  a  moment’s  paule 
added,  “  I  am  ready  to  die,  and  will  give  you  no 
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Farther  trouble.”  Thefe  were  the  only  words  he 
uttered  in  public  :  but  he  left  his  laft  thoughts  be¬ 
hind  him,  ill  writing,  with  his  friends;  wherein  were 
laid  down  thofe  great  and  generous  principles  of 
political  fociety,  which  were  afterwards  made  the 
foundation  of  the  revolution. 

Hampdeil’s  life  was  probably  faved  by  the  un¬ 
popularity  which  Sidney’s  trial  brought  upon  go¬ 
vernment.  Howard  being  the  only  witnefs  againft 
him,  he  was  tried  for  a  mifdemeanor  ;  but  was 
lined  in  the  exorbitant  fum  of  forty  thoufand 
pounds.  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  who  had  made 
his  efcape,  had  been  out-lawed,  but  was  feized 
abroad,  and  brought  to  England  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  allowed  by  law  for  a  furrender.  Jeffries 
refufed  a  trial  to  Armftrong.  He  defired  that  his 
-  counfel  might  be  heard  upon  the  plea  of  his  right 
to  a  trial.  This  requeft  was  refufed  ;  and  on  his 
faying,  that  he  only  afked  the  common  benefit  of  the 
law,  he  was  anfwered  by  Jeffries,  “  You  Ihall  have 
that  indeed  ;  for  by  the  Grace  of  God,  you  fhall  be 
executed  on  Triday  next :  you  fhall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  law.” 

A  correfpondence  was  maintained  between  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle,  through  whofe 
means  the  duke  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  co¬ 
venanters  in  Scotland.  Argyle  who  was  then  refi- 
dent  in  Holland,  engaged  to  fupply  the  covenanters 
with  arms,  provided  that  Monmouth  would  furnifh 
him  with  eight  thoufand  pounds.  Bailie,  of  Jervif- 
wood,  to  whofe  management  this  bufinefs  was  in  a 
great  meafure  intruded,  being  apprehended  among 
feveral  perfons  concerned  in  the  late  confpiracy, 
the  miniftry,  as  they  could  not  find  evidence  fufii- 
cient  to  convict  him,  infifted  that  he  ftiould  excul¬ 
pate  hiinfelf  upon  oath,  of  all  fufpicion  of  having  been 
engaged  in  the  Rye-houfe  plot.  He  remonftrated 
againft  this  procedure  as  tyrannical  and  inhuman, 
and  refufed  to  anfwer  interrogatories  upon  oath  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon,  and  fined  in  a  penalty  of  fix  thoufand  pounds. 
Thinking  the  punifliment  infiidfed  on  Bailie  not 
fufticiently  fevere,  the  duke  of  York  diredted  the 
miniftry  to  fearch  for  effectual  evidence  againft 
him;  and  they  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  iniquitous 
means  for  gratifying  the  enmity  of  the  duke.  The 
earl  of  Tarras,  who  had  himfelf  been  imprifonecl 
on  account  of  the  confpiracy,  and  Murray,  of 
Philiphaugh,  were  prevailed  upon  by  threats  and 
promifes,  to  depofe  upon  oath,  that  Bailie  had 
tampered  with  them,  evidently  with  a  defign  of 
exciting  an  infurredtion.  On  the  falfe  evidence  of 
thefe  proftitute  witneffes,  the  unhappy  man  was 
convicted  of  treafon.  Being  already  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  illnefs,  which  was  increafed 
by  fevere  treatment,  the  inhuman  judge,  appre¬ 
hending  that  death  would  difappoint  the  duke  of 
his  revenue  ordered  Bailie  to  be  executed  imme- 
diately  after  fentence  had  been  pronounced  againft 
him ;  and  in  his  laft  moments,  he  denied  having 
harboured  any  defign  injurious  to  the  king’s  fafety. 
The  king  now  exerted  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  ingratiate  the  efteem  of  his  fubjecls  ;  and  con- 
fcious  that  the  fufpicion  of  his  attachment  to  the 
popifli  religion  was  the  principal  caufe  of  his  un¬ 
popularity,  he  formed  the  refolutionof  propofing  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  his  niece,  the  princefs 
Anne,  and  prince  George,  fon  of  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

The  duke  of  York  had  fa  greatly  increafed  his 
power  and  reputation,  that  he  was  now  become 
terrible  even  to  the  miniftry :  and  the  earl  of  Ha¬ 
lifax  determined  to  leffen  his  influence,  by  op- 
poling  to  it  that  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Hav¬ 
ing  difcovered  the  retreat  where  Monmouth  had 
taken  refuge,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  write  twice 
to  the  king  in  a  ftyle  of  humiliation;  and  thefe  ad- 
dreffes  having  revived  his  majefty’s  paternal  affec¬ 


tion,  he  permitted  Monmouth  to  return  to  court, 
and  endeavoured  to  effedt  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  king  alfo  con¬ 
vened  an  extraordinary  council,  purpofely  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  members  of  Monmouth’s  ftncere  repen¬ 
tance  ;  and  a  paper  declaratory  of  the  reconciliation 
was  printed  in  the  London  Gazette.  But  finding 
J  that  he  had  incurred  difgrace  by  his  confeflion, 
Monmouth,  immediately  after  he  had  obtained  a 
pardon,  under  the  ufual  formalities,  denied  that  he 
had  made  any  conceflions  whatever.  This  dupli¬ 
city  of  condudt  fo  incenfed  the  king,  that  he  ba- 
nifhed  the  duke  from  court,  and  foon  after  com¬ 
manded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Retiring  to 
Holland,  Monmouth  experienced  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  he  fometime 
afterwards  held  a  correfpondence  by  letter  with  the 
king  his  father:  but  this  circumllance  was  kept 
profoundly  fecret  from  the  duke  of  York. 

Happy  as  the  king  feemed  to  be  in  ,  ^ 
appearance,  he  was  far  from  being  fo  *  4* 

in  reality.  Whether  he  found  himfelf  ftraitened 
for  want  of  money,  or  dreaded  the  confequences 
of  his  prefent  unpopular  meafures,  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  the  .  n 
king’s  uneafinefs,  it  is  affirmed  by  fome  A*  JJ‘  l6o> 
writers,  that  he  was  meditating  a  change  of  go¬ 
vernment,  aryd  had  refolved  to  fend  the  duke  of 
York  beyond  fea  ;  to  recall  Monmouth  ;  to  con¬ 
voke  a  parliament ;  to  difcard  his  unpopular  mi- 
nifters,  and  to  throw  himfelf  entirely  on  the  good 
will  and  affection  of  his  fubjects.  If  he  really  en¬ 
tertained  this  laudable  defign,  death  anticipated  it’s 
execution  ;  he  was  feized  with  a  fudden  fit,  which 
refembled  an  apoplexy,  after  which  he  languifhed 
a  few  days,  and  he  expired  on  the  fixth  day  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign.  During  his  illnefs,  he  received 
the  facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh 
church,  and  died  in  that  communion.  Two  papers 
written  with  his  own  hand,  in  defence  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  were  found  in  his  clofet,  and  the 
duke  imprudently  caufed  them  to  be  publifhed  ; 
which  tended  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  to  convince  the  world  of  his  own  bigotry 
and  fuperftition. 

Charles  had  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  he  had 
a  great  many  children  by  feveral  of  his  concubines* 

By  Mrs.  Lucy  Walters,  he  had  James,  duke  of 
Motimouth  ;  by  Mrs.  Killigrew,  created  vifcountefs 
Shannon,  Charlotte-Jemima-Henrietta-Maria  ;  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Peg,  Charles  Fitz-Charles,  earl  of 
Plymouth  ;  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Villiers,  created  lady 
Nonfuch,  countefs  of  Southampton,  and  duchefs  of 
Cleveland,  Charles  Fitz-Roy,  duke  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  duke  of  Grafton,  George 
Fitz-Roy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  three 
daughters;  by  Mrs.  Eleanor Gwyn,  Charles  Beau- 
clerk,  duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  James  Beauclerk, 
by  Louifa  de  Querouaille  (a  native  of  France) 
duchefs  of  Portirnouth,  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of 
Richmond;  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Maiy  Tudor, 
married  to  Francis  lord  Radcliffe,  earl  of  Derwent- 
water. 

Trade  and  manufactures  flourifhed  more  in  this 
reign,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Englifh  mo¬ 
narchy  :  the  arts  and  fciences  were  cultivated  with 
good  fuccefs.  In  the  firft  year,  a  few  philofophers 
procured  a  patent ;  and  having  enlarged  their 
number,  were  called  the  Royal  Society.  This  in- 
ftitution  began  to  foften  the  manners,  by  improving 
the  underftandings  of  men,  though  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  bounty  from  the  fovereign.  There 
arofe  alfo  fome  individuals  of  fuperior  genius,  who 
drew  on  themfelves,  and  on  their  native  country, 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Befides  Wilkins, 
Wren,  Wallis,  Barrow,  and  Ward,  aft  eminent 
4  mat  he- 


mathematicians ;  Hook,  an  accurate  obfervcr  by 
microfcopes  ;  and  Sydenham,  the  reftorer  of  the 
true  practice  of  phyfic,  there  flourifihed.  During 
this  period,  a  Boyle  and  a  Newton,  men,  who  had 
with  cautious,  and  therefore  the  moll  fecure  fteps, 
purfued  the  only  path  that  leads  to  true  philofophy. 

The  air-pump,  invented  by  Otto  Guerick,  was 
improved  by  Boyle,  who  made  many  new  and 
curious  experiments  on  the  air,  as  well  as  on  other 
bodies.  His  chemiftry  is  much  admired  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  art;  and  his  hydrof- 
tatics  contain  a  mixture  of  reafoning  and  inven¬ 
tion,  with  many  important  experiments. 

In  Newton  this  ifland  may  boaft  of  having 
produced  the  moft  penetrating  genius  that  ever 
arofe  for  the  ornament  and  inftrudtion  of  man¬ 
kind.  Cautious  of  admitting  no  principles  but 
fueli  as  were  founded  on  experiments  ;  but  refo- 
lute  to  adopt  every  principle  of  that  kind,  how¬ 
ever  new  or  unufual ;  from  modefty,  ignorant  of 
his  fuperiority  above  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and 
thence  lefs  careful  of  adapting  his  reafons  to  com¬ 
mon  apprehen  lions  •,  more  anxious  to  merit  than 
acquhe  fame,  he  was  for  thefe  caufes  long  un¬ 
known  to  the  world  :  but  his  reputation  at  laft 
broke  out  with  a  luftre,  which  fcarce  any  writer, 
during  his  own  life  time,  had  ever  before  at¬ 
tained. 

Tillotfon,  Stillingfleet,  Tennifon,  Patrick,  and 
Lloyd,  were  fhining  lights  in  divinity.  The 
Belles  Lettres  were  making  daily  advances  to  per¬ 
fection.  Dryden  filled  the  chief  feat  in  poetry ; 
but  his  writings  are  juftly  cenfurable  for  that  vein 
of  licentioufnefs  which  runs  through  the  whole. 
The  depravity  of  the  public  tafte,  and  the  prefling 
neceflities  of  the  writer,  may  indeed  be  pleaded 
in  excufe  for  thefe  faults.  His  Ode  on  St.  Ceci¬ 
lia’s  day,  ftands  unrivalled  in  the  Englifli  lan¬ 
guage.  Wicherly  in  his  comedies,  and  Otway  in 
his  tragedies,  have  both  great  merit.  The  latter, 
however,  received  fo  little  encouragement,  that  he 
died  almoft  in  want  of  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life.  The  love  of  literature  in  this  period  in- 
fpired  the  breads  even  of  the  higheft  perfonages. 
The  court  itfclf  became  emulous  of  the  bays. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  rehearfal  ftill  ftands 
diftinguifhed  in  the  rank  of  comic  fatire.  The 
earl  of  Rochefter,  vicious  as  his  ideas  were,  pof- 
fefled  fo  ftrange  a  power  of  pleafing,  that  while 
we  condemn  his  morals,  we  cannot  help  being 
delighted  with  the  mulic  of  his  numbers.  The 
earls  of  Dorfet,  Rofcommon,  and  Mulgrave,  wrote 
with  eafe  and  fpirit,  and  with  that  pleafing  negli¬ 
gence  peculiar  to  the  gentleman.  The  marquis 
of  Halifax  is  juftly  diftinguifhed  for  his  refined 
genius,  and  had  he  not  been  a  principal  perfon  in 
the  ftate,  he  would  have  claimed  the  firft  rank  in 
literature  ;  but  his  afliduous  application  to  bufinefs 
fpoiled  the  writer. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  almoft  the  only  author 
who  kept  himfelf  unpolluted  by  that  inundation 
of  vice  and  licentioufnefs  which  deluged  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  ftile  of  this  writer,  though  extremely 
negligent,  and  even  mixed  with  foreign  idioms, 
is  very  agreeable  and  interefting.  That  mixture 
of  vanity  which  appears  in  his  works,  is  rather  an 
advantage  than  a  fault :  for  by  that  means  we  en¬ 
ter  into  the  character  of  the  author,  full  of  honour 
and  humanity,  and  believe  ourfelves  engaged  in 
converfation  with  a  companion,  rather  than  in  the 
perufal  of  a  book. 

Butler’s  Iiudibras  abounds  with  more  ftrokes  of 
genuine  wit,  than  any  other  compofition  ;  and  it  is 
lurprifing  how  much  erudition  Butler  has  intro¬ 
duced  with  fo  good  a  grace,  into  a  work  of 
pleafantry  and  humour.  The  advantage  which 
the  royal  caufe  received  from  this  poem  was  pro¬ 
digious.  The  king  was  highly  pleafed  with  its 
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merit,  carried  it  frequently  in  his  pocket,  and  could 
even  repeat  a  great  part  of  it ;  yet  he  fuffered  the 
ingenious  author,  who  was  alfo  a  man  of  probity 
and  virtue,  to  live  in  obfeurity  and  die  in  want. 
Fie  !  Fie !  But  it  is  well  known  the  Stuart  family 
were  never  remarkable  for  either  liberality  or  gra¬ 
titude. 

Char  after  of  Charles  II. 

This  has  been  elaborately  delineated  By  four 
cotemporary  writers,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  marquis  of  Halifax,  bifhop  Burnet,  and  Dr. 
Wellwood,  by  each  of  whom  he  is  drawn  in  co¬ 
lours  moft  expreflive  of  their  particular  principles 
and  prejudices.  The  duke  has  certainly  difeovered 
want  of  candour,  in  comparing  Charles,  with  re- 
fpect  to  his  deceit  and  cruelty,  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius ;  and  the  other  three  are  partial  ill 
the  oppofite  extreme,  by  palliating  his  vices,  ex¬ 
aggerating  his  good  qualities,  and  aferibing  to  him 
virtues  that  he  did  not  poffefs. 

Charles  was,  in  his  perfon,  tall  and  fwarthy, 
having  a  countenance  marked  with  ftrong,  harfli 
lineaments  ;  and,  in  his  manners,  gay,  fprightly, 
polite,  and  aftable.  He  was  eafy  of  accefs,  and  an 
agreeable  companion.  His  love  of  raillery,  which 
was  always  tempered  with  good  breeding,  was 
never  offenfive ;  and  his  propenfity  to  fatire"  was  fo 
checked  by  diferetion,  that  his  friends  were  under 
no  apprehenfion  of  becoming  the  objects  of  it. 
He  was  fond  of  laying  afide  the  formalities  of  ftate, 
and  of  playing  the  merry,  and,  at  times,  the  pro¬ 
fligate  debauchee;  or,  as  Churchill  with  juft  poig¬ 
nancy  obferves, 

Another  Charles  fucceeded  ;  in  the  fchool 

Of  Trowel  he  had  learn’d  to  play  the  fool ; 

And  like  pert  pupils  with  dull  tutors  fent. 

To  fhame  their  country  on  the  continent ; 

From  love  of  England  by  long  abfence  wean’d. 

From  every  court  he  every  folly  glean’d  ; 

And  was,  fo  clofe  do  evil  habits  cling, 

’Till  crown’d  a  beggar,  and  when  crown’d  no  king* 

Confidered  as  a  king,  Charles  had  not  a  fingle 
quality  worthy  of  imitation.  Ambitious  of  power, 
yet  deftitute  of  refolution  and  perfeverance ;  de- 
firous  of  popularity,  yet  without  the  addrefs  neceft 
fary  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  fubje&s  ;  fuf- 
ficiently  penetrating,  yet  difqualified,by  an  excefiive 
love  of  eafe  and  luxurious  pleafure,  his  ruling  paf- 
fions,  from  elaborate  difquifitions  of  government, 
and  a  ferious  inveftigation  of  the  maxims  of  policy. 
Wholly  addi&ed  to  fenfual  gratifications,  or  un¬ 
profitable  diverfions,  he  would  facrifice  to  them 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  kingdoms,  which 
might  fink  or  fwim,  lb  that  he  could  but  gratify 
his  darling  inclinations.  Hence,  in  his  public 
meafures,  he  a<fted  either  from  the  influence  of 
caprice,  the  impulfe  of  neceflity,  or  the  fuggeftions 
of  mercenary  and  wicked  minifters.  Though  he 
embraced  the  popilh  religion  abroad,  in  hopes  of 
having  the  aid  of  the  catholic  princes  towards  his 
reftoration,  yet  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  all  reli¬ 
gions  ;  and  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  popery  or 
proteftantifm  were  the  eftablifhed  religion,  fo  that 
he  might  have  an  indulgence  for  his  "beloved  plea- 
fures.  Though  he  had  himfelf  made  a  trifling 
progrefs  in  mechanics  and  chemiftry,  yet  he  was 
fo  befet  by  miftreffes  and  craving  courtiers,  that 
he  had  neither  money  nor  attention  for  literary 
merit.  He  brought  with  him  to  England  the  eafy 
manners  of  the  French,  with  the  falhions  of  that 
court,  without  its  politenefs  ;  inftead  of  which 
reigned  wanton  revelry,  riot,  and  profanenefs. 
He  was  a  cold  and  unc&mplaifant  hulband,  but 
had  no  real  regard  for  any  one  befides  his  children, 
6  M  his 
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his  brother  and  his  miftreffes.  Indeed,  he  was 
incapable  of  friendfhip ;  and  never  attached  him- 
felf  to  any  of  his  courtiers,  in  in  Hers,  or  com¬ 
panions  with  a  fincere  affection.  He  judged  of 
them,  and  of  all  his  fubjeris,  from  his  own  heart ; 
and  believed  all  mankind  falle,  perfidious,  and 
interefted.  Hence,  when  his  fervants  and  mod 
intimate  friends  were  attacked  by  the  popular 
party,  he  made  no  difficulty  of  giving  them  up,  and 
of  figning  the  warrant  for  their  execution.  With 
all  his  appearance  of  good  nature,  he  was  often 
cruel,  frequently  unjuft  ;  and  when  compliant,  not 
from  principle,  but  becaufe  his  attention  was  di¬ 
verted  from  examining  into  the  merit  of  caufes. 
The  treatment  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  profe- 
cution  and  execution  of  many  innocent  fufferers, 
particularly  of  the  great  Ruffel,  and  of  the  noble 
patriot  Sidney,  who  faved  his  life  ;  his  ordering 
Gordon  of  Earlftone  to  be  put  to  the  torture  when 
under  fentence  of  death,  evince  that  he  had  no 
regard  to  juftice,  nor  any  of  the  generous,  tender 
feelings  of  humanity.  His  treatment  of  the  Scots, 
though  he  had  fworn  to  obferve  the  covenant,  and 
of  the  nonconformifts  in  England,  notwithftanding 
his  declaration  at  Breda,  fhew  that  he  was  deftitute 
of  all  fenfe  of  honour.  He  was  not  only  negli¬ 


gent  of  the  intefeft  of  the  nation,  carelefs  of  its. 
glory,  latifli  of  its  treafures,  and  jealous  of  its  li¬ 
berties,  but  a  gay  and  polite  tyrant,  who,  while 
he  feemed  in  fport,  deprived  his  fubjects  of  their 
moft  invaluable  privileges,  and  endeavoured  to 
render  them  a  nation  of  flaves.  Placed  as  he  was 
in  the  higheft  fphere  of  life,  for  which  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  unqualified,  he  drew  Upon  himfelf  the  con¬ 
tempt,  not  only  of  neighbouring  potentatss,  but 
alio  of  his  own  fubjects.  The  author  of  Privilege, 
a  poem,  furveyed  this  monarch  in  the  fame  light 
we  have  done,  wherein  he  has  thus  juftly  por¬ 
trayed  him. 

To  realms  long  panting  for  the  fweets  of  reft 
Hie  fun  invited  flew  :  the  changing  realm 
Caught  at  a  ftrolce  the  vices  of  the  helm  ; 

In  pleafures  round  the  giddy  fubjedts  rove, 

A  land  of  licence,  ridicule,  and  love ; 

A  dupe  to  folly,  and  to  whims  a  Have, 

Calm  he  receiv’d  the  joke  he  freely  gave. 

His  feoff  religion,  glory  was  his  hate, 

Carelefs  of  right,  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  ftate. 
Foes  were  regarded,  but  his  friends  unknown, 
Thofe  very  friends  who  rais’d  him  to  the  throne. 
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The  contradiction  between  his  -public  declarations  and  public  condud — Argyle  and  Monmouth ,  their  defeat  and 
execution — Kirk  and  Jefferies ,  their  horrid  cruelties  in  the  Weft — High  court  of  ecclefiajlical  commiffion — Am 
embaffy  to  Rome — The  pope’s  nuncio  arrives  in  England — Imprifonment ,  trials  and  acquittal  of  the  bijhops — 
Birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  filed  afterwards  the  Pretender — The  prince  of  Orange ,  his  declaration — Sails  for 
England,  but  is  driven  back  by  a  form — Lands  in  England  at  Torbay ,  on  the  fifth  of  November — Is  joined  by 
many  of  both  parties ,  particularly  by  prince  George  and.  the  princefs  Anne — The  king  flies — Is  feized  at  Fever- 
foam — And  afterwards  retires  into  France — Inter -regnum — Prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  of  England — Char  abler  of  James  II. 


v  to  /q  TAMES  II.  afeended  the  throne 

1  '  1  ’  of  England  without  the  leaft  op- 

pofition  from  the  people.  In  order  to  allay  all 
ferments  in  the  minds  of  his  fubjedfs,  he  thought 
it  moft  prudent  to  affemble  the  privy  council,  and 
to  harangue  them  with  a  flattering  fpeech,  filled 
with  promifes  which  he  never  intended  to  perform. 
Accordingly  when  the  council  affembled,,  he  told 
them,  after  bellowing  fome  prailes  on  the  memory 
of  his  predeceffor,  that  it  was  his  determined 
refolution  to  maintain  the  eftabliflied  government 
both  in  church  and  ftate  :  that,  though  he  had 
been  reported  to  have  imbibed  very  arbitrary  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  well  knew  that  the  laws  of  England 
were  abundantly  l’uflicient  to  render  him  as  great  a 
monarch  as  he  could  wifli  ;  and  he  was  determined 
never  to  depart  from  them.  He  added,  that  as  he 
had  many  times  ventured  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
the  nation,  he  would  ftill  go  as  far  as  any  man 
in  fupport  of  its  juft  rights  and  privileges  ;  and 
that  lie  would  exert  his  utmoft  power  and  abilities 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
to  free  the  nation  from  that  ftate  of  dependence, 
or  rather  vaffalage,  in  which  it  had  for  fome  time 
been  held  by  its  ambitious  neighbours.  A  fpeech, 
filled  with  inch  noble  fentiments,  was  received 
with  general  applaufe  both,  of  the  privy-council 
and  the  nation  in  general.  Addreffes  come  from 
all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  and  many  of  them  con¬ 
ceived  in  terms  of  the  moft  fervile  adulation. 
Every  one  haftened  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  new 
monarch  •,  and  James  had  reafon  to  think,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  violent  efforts  made  by  the 
country  party  for  his  exclufion,  no  monarch  in 
Europe  fat  firmer  on  his  throne  than  himfelf. 


But  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  were  not  to 
be  impofed  upon  by  fpecious  affurances.  It  was- 
indeed  a  kind  of  infatuation  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
really  entertained  the  fentiments  he  profeffed. 
They  had  known  him,  while  duke  of  York,  to  be 
a  bigot  to  the  Romifli  religion,  and  a  zealous  op- 
pofer  of  the  reformation  :  they  had  been  often 
witneffes  that  his  difpofition  was  mercilefs  and 
cruel ;  and  that  he  totally  difregarded  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  the  eftabliflied  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  knew  he  was  the  principal  advifer 
and  promoter  of  all  the  unpopular  and  arbitrary 
meafures  purified  by  his  brother  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  the 
fworn  friend  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  whQfe  am¬ 
bition  all  Europe  dreaded  ;  and,  like  that  monarch, 
a  fworn  enemy  to  all  whom  the  Romifli  church 
ftiled  heretics.  It  wa3  not  therefore  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  would  entirely  alter  his  fentiments 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  James  was  fenfible, 
penetrating  and  enterprizing  ;  but  he  was  alfo 
headftrong,  violent  and  arbitrary,  and  his  judgment 
by  no  means  clear. 

Thefe  fufpicions  were  too  foon  verified  :  for  the 
very  firft  Sunday  after  his  acceflion,  he  went  pub¬ 
licly  to  hear  mafs,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
which  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  declared  to  be 
criminal.  Ihe  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  carried  the 
fword  of  ftate,  flopped  at  the  door  of  the  chapel : 
the  king  pafllng  him,  laid,  “  My  lord,  your 
father  would  have  gone  farther.”  The  duke 
anfwered,  “  Your  majefty’s  father  would  not  have 
gone  fo  far.”  About  the  fame  time,  James  fent 
Caryl  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  fubmiflions  to 
the  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  re-admiflion 
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of  England  into  the  boforri  of  the  catholic  church. 
Innocent  the  Eleventh,  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  very  prudently  advifed  the  king  not  to  be 
too  precipitate  in  his  meafures,  nor  rafhly  attempt 
what  repeated  experience  might:convince  him  was 
abfolutely  im practicable.  The  Spanilh  ambaflador 
Ronquillo,  knowing  the  tranquillity  of  England 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  Spain,  ufed 
the  freedom  of  making  the  lame  refnonftrances. 
Ele  obferved  how  bufy  the  priefts  appeared  at 
court,  and  advifed  the  king  not  to  liften  with  too 
great  facility  to  their  dangerous  councils.  Is  it 
not  cuftomary  in  Spain,”  replied  James,  “  For 
the  king  to  confult  his  confeflor  ?”  “  Yes,”  re¬ 
turned  the  ambaflador,  “  And  it  is  for  that  reafon 
our  affairs  fucceed  fo  ill.”  However,  notwitli- 
ffanding  the  king’s  prejudices,  the  principal  offices 
of  the  crown  Hill  continued  in  the  poffeflion 
of  proteffants  ;  nor  did  he  as  yet  think  proper  to 
Ihcw  much  partiality  to  thofe  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nion  :  but  his  refentment  againft  the  witneffes  for 
the  popilh  plot,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  conceal. 
Titus  Oates  was  tried  for  perjury  on  two  indict¬ 
ments;  one  for  fwearing  that  he  was  prefent  at  a 
confultation  of  jefuits  in  London,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  1679  ;  another  for  fwearing  that 
father  Ireland  was  in  London  between  the  eighth 
of  Auguft  and  the  beginning  of  September  in 
the  fame  year.  Being  fully  convicted,  he  was 
fentenced  to  be  fined  a  thoufand  marks  on  each 
indictment  ;  to  be  whipped  on  two  different  days 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn ;  to  be  imprifoned  during  life,  and  to 
Hand  on  the  pillory  five  times  every  year.  He 
made  folemn  appeals  to  heaven,  and  the  ftrongeft 
proteftations  of  the  veracity  of  his  teffimony : 
though  the  whipping  was  fo  cruel,  that  he  fwooned 
away  feveral  times,  and  it  was  evidently  the  defign 
of  the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by  that  punilh- 
ment,  he  was,  however,  enabled,  by  the  care  of 
his  friends,  to  recover  ;  and  he  lived  till  William 
mounted  the  Englifh  throne,  when  he  was  releafed 
from  his  confinement,  and  a  penfion  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  fettled  on  him. 

The  coronation  of  James  was  performed  on  the 
thenty-third  of  April ;  when  the  crown,  not  being 
properly  fitted  to  his  head,  tottered.  Henry 
Sidney,  keeper  of  the  robes,  kept  it  from  falling 
oft',  faying  with  pleafantry,  “  This  is  not  the  firft 
time  our  family  has  fupported  the  crown.”  This 
circumftance  was  remarked  and  much  talked  of. 
James,  whatever  diflike  lie  had  to  an  Englifh 
parliament,  found  it  neceflary  to  fummon  one. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  king  opened  the 
feflion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which, 
after  folemnly  repeating  the  promife  he  had  made 
before  the  privy-council  of  governing  according 
to  the  laws,  and  of  preferving  the  proteftant  re¬ 
ligion,  he  plainly  told  them,  he  expected  they 
would  fettle  his  revenue  during  his  life,  as  they  had 
done  that  of  his  brother.  “  I  might,”  faid  he, 
“  ufe  many  arguments  to  inforce  this  demand  ;  the 
benefit  of  trade  ;  the  fupport  of  the  navy  ;  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  well-being  of  the 
government  itfelf,  which  I  muft  not  fuller  to  be 
precarious.  But  I  am  confident  that  your  own 
confideration,  and  your  fenfe  of  what  is  juft  and 
reafonable,  will  fufticiently  fuggell  to  you  what¬ 
ever  on  this  occafion,  might  be  enlarged  upon. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  popular  argument,  which 
may  be  urged  againft  complying  with  my  demand. 
Men  may  think,  that  by  feeding  me  from  time  to 
time  with  fupplies,  as  they  fee  convenient,  they 
will  better  fecure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament: 
but  as  this  is  the  firft  time  I  have  fpoken  to 
you  from  the  throne,  I  muft  plainly  tell  you, 
that  fuch  an  expedient  would  be  very  improper 
to  employ  with  me :  and  that  the  beft  way  to 
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j  engage  you  to  meet  me  often,  is  always  to  ufe  me 
well.” 

The  meaning  of  this  fpeech  was  very  evident  ; 
and  had  the  country  party  formed  the  majority  in 
the  lower  houfe,  his  demands  would  certainly  have 
been  rejected.  But  they  were  now  too  weak  to 
ftem  the  torrent  of  power  ;  they  wifely  therefore 
fubmitted  to  the  times,  and  voted  the  king  all  he 
defired.  This  gave  James  the  higheft  fatisfaebion, 
and  he  began  to  hope  for  a  peaceful  and  happy 
reign.  But  this  interval  of  tranquillity  did  not 
laft  long:  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  during  the  late  reign, 
on  an  accufation  of  his  having  been  concerned  in 
a  fcheme  formed  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  for 
exciting  a  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  flattered  him- 
felf  that  the  time  was  now  come,  when  he  might 
fuccefsfully  ftir  up  his  countrymen  againft  James, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  foie  author  of  his  dif- 
grace  and  misfortunes.  He  imparted  his  defign  to 
Monmouth,  who  was  then  an  exile  alfo  in"  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  that  prince  immediately  contented  to 
the  project.  They  hired  a  few  {hips  of  the  Dutch, 
and  got  together  about  two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  Englifh  exiles  in  Flanders,  men  of  defperate 
fortunes,  and  who  had  no  means  of  retrieving  their 
affairs  but  by  a  change  of  government  at  home. 
1  his  was  the  whole  force  the  duke  and  earl  had  to 
depend  upon,  except  their  hopes  of  being  joined 
by  a  formidable  number  of  the  whig  party,  in  cafe 
they  could  effect  a  fuccefsful  landing  either  in 
England  or  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  at  the 
head  of  a  fmall  company,  but  with  arms  f'uflicient 
for  five  thoufand  men,  failed  from  Holland  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  made  a  defeent  on  the 
coalt  of  Scotland.  But  he  foon  found  himfelf 
deceived  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  being 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  his  friends.  He  was, 
indeed,  fortunate  enough  to  collect  about  two 
thoufand  men,  chiefly  belonging  to  his  own  clan 
in  the  Highlands.  But  the  government  having 
received  advice  of  his  intended  enterprize,  were 
prepared  for  his  reception.  A  confiderable  body 
of  troops  were  fent  againft  him  focn  after  his  land¬ 
ing  ;  while  he,  by  the  help  of  his  fhips,  tranfported 
his  men  from  place  to  place,  till  two  or  three  of 
the  king’s  fhips  arrived  in  thofe  parts,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  fea-coafts  and  march 
into  the  country,  where  he  was  incefiantly  purfued 
by  the  royal  army.  His  followers,  perceiving 
that  oppofition  was  in  vain,  abandoned  their 
mafter,  and  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  feized  and 
conveyed  tcy  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  publicly 
executed.  Rumbald,  the  contriver  of  the  Rye- 
houfe  plot,  and  fome  others  who  had  fled  from 
juftice,  and  returned  with  Argyle,  were  alfo  taken 
and  executed.  The  earl’s  father  had  fullered  the 
like  fate  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 

Monmouth  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  at¬ 
tempt.  He  failed  from  the  Texel  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May ;  and  after  being  detained  for  nine¬ 
teen  days  by  contrary  wdnds,  landed  at  Lime  in 
Dorfetfhire,  with  about  eighty  followers,  but  with 
arms  for  a  much  greater  number.  Some  of  his 
officers  difperfed  themfelves  about  the  country  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  join  them  ;  in 
which  they  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  the  duke’s  little 
party  was  increafed  to  two  thoufand  men,  moftly 
from  the  adjacent  countries.  On  his  firft  landing 
he  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he  explained 
the  caufe  of  his  landing  in  England,  the  recovery 
of  his  natural  rights,  afferting  the  validity  of  the 
late  king’s  marriage  with  his  mother,  and  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  defpotifm  of  the  duke  of  York, 
whom  he  accufed  as  the  author  of  the  dreadful 
conflagration,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
of  London  was  laid  in  alhes ;  of  the  late  popifh 
plot  for  taking  away  the  life  of  the  king  ;  for  mb- 
k  vertia  g 
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verting  the  proteftant  religion ;  of  the  murder  of  tlie 
earl  of  Effex  in  the  To-wer,  and  of  having  poifoned 
the  king  his  brother.  At  the'  fame  time  he  rcpre-  ‘ 
fented  that  his  very  religion  incapacitated  him  from 
fwaying  thefceptre  of  England,  which  could  never 
hope  for  peace  or  fafety  while  a  pa  pi  ft  and  a  tyrant 
fat  upon  the  throne.  This  declaration  produced 
very  little  effect  in  the  duke’s  favour:  few  pcrfons 
of  any  diftinction  joined  his  ftandard,  fo  that  his 
army  confifted  chiefly  of  a  rude  and  undifciplined 
rabble.  With  thefe,  however,  he  marched  from 
Lyme  to*  Taunton,  where  he  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  king.  Here  he  met  with  fome  reinforce¬ 
ments,  by  which  means  his  army  amounted  to 
about  fix  thoufand  men :  but  inftead  of  marching 
directly  to  Briftol,  the  taking  of  which  place  would 
have  been  of  infinite  fervice  to  his  caufe,  he  wafted 
his  time  in  the  ridiculous  pageantry  of  his-  procla-  ; 
mation  •,  while  the  king  employed  himfelf  in  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  oppofe  him.  Six  regiments  of 
Britifh troops  were  called  over  from  Holland:  the 
army  was  confiderably  augmented;  and  regular 
forces,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  men,  were 
difpatched  under  the  command  of  Feverfham  and 
Churchill,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
rebels.  Monmouth  now  perceived,  that  he  mull  ’ 
eidier  conquer  or  perifli.  He  therefore  fet  forward 
to  meet  the  king’s  forces,  and  hoped  to  find  them 
unprepared  for  an  attack.  But  when  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  royalifts,  he  found  them  drawn 
up  in  excellent  order  at  Sedgley-moor,  near  Bridge- 
water.  The  battle  began  early  the  next  morning, 
when  Monmouth’s  horfe  fled  at  the  firft  charge, 
which  circumftance  was  imputed  either  to  the  in¬ 
experience,  cowardice,  or  treachery  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  lord  Gray.  The  foot  was  not  fo  ealily 
i'ubdued:  they  maintained  their  ground  with  amaz¬ 
ing  courage  for  fome  time;  but  being  expofed  to  a 
moft  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy’s  artillery,  they 
ai  length  gave  way,  after  which  a  moft  dreadful 
daughter  enfued  among  them  ;  three  hundred  were 
killed  on  the  fpot,  one  thoufand  in  the  purfuit,  and 
as  many  made  prifoners.  Monmouth  had  fled 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  when 
his  horfe  funk  under  him.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
purfuehis  way  on  foot.  Coming  to  a  little  cottage, 
he  changed  cloaths  with  the  peafant  who  occu¬ 
pied  it.  In  this  clifguife  he  continued  his  flight, 
till  unable  to  walk  any  farther,  he  laid  himfelf 
down  in  a  ditch  thick  covered  with  fern.  But  a 
party  of  the  king’s  forces  paffmg  by  the  cottage 
the  next  day,  knew  the  duke’s  cloaths  which  the 
countryman  had  on.  They  immediately  obliged 
the  poor  man  to  tell  them  which  road  the  duke 
had  taken ;  and  after  a  ftrict  fearch  they  found  him  in 
his  hiding  place,  from  whence  they  conducted  him 
to  London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
lie  now  wrote  to  the  king,  humbly  imploring  his 
pardon,  and  giving  him  the  moft  folemn  affurances, 
if  he  would  gracioufly  pleafe  to  overlook  his  former 
errors,  that  he  would  endeavour  by  his  future  con¬ 
duct  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  fo  great  a  favour. 
James,  finding  fuch  fymptoms  of  depreflion  and 
defpondency  in  the  unhappy  prifoner,  admitted 
him  to  his  prefence,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  dif- 
covery  of  his  accomplices :  but  Monmouth  would 
not  purchal'e  life  at  the  price  of  fo  much  infamy. 
He,  therefore,  refigned  himfelf  to  his  fate  with  a 
lpirit  becoming  his  rank  and  character.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  July  he  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold, 
attended  by  the  tears  of  the  multitude.  Fie  warned 
the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  error  which  he 
had  committed  in  beheading  Ruflel,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  redouble  the  blow.  But  this  precaution 
had  not  the  defired  effeft,  for  it  fo  intimidated  the 
man,  that  he  could  ftrike  only  a  feeble  blow  on  the 
neck  of  Monmouth,  who  raifed  his  head  from  the 
block,  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproach¬ 


ing  him  for  his  failure,  he  again  laid  down  his  head, 
and  the  executioner  ftruck  him  twice  but  without 
effect.  Throwing  away  the  axe,  he  declared  him¬ 
felf  incapable  of  fknfhing  the  bloody  office.  The 
fheriff,  however,  obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt* 
and  at  two  blows  more  the  head  was  fevered  from 
the  body.  Thus  fell  James,  duke  of  Monmouth, 
whofe  character  in  many  refpedts,  was  truly  amia¬ 
ble;  he  was  brave,  generous,  and  fincere;  but  too 
open  to  flattery,  and  too  warmly  addicted  to  plea- 
f'ure  ;  he  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which,  added  to  the'  allurements  of  am¬ 
bition,  had  engaged  him  in  au  enterprize  for  which 
he  was,  of  all  men,  the  Teaft  qualified :  and  which# 
in  the  end,  coft  him  his  life. 

This  victory  obtained  over  Monmouth  was 
profecuted  with  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty.  Fe¬ 
verfham  hanged  above  twenty  prifoners;  and  Jef¬ 
feries,  the  lord  chief  juftice,  was  font  into  the  weft, 
to  try  the  unhappy  perfons,  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  late  rafti,  and  ill-concerted  rebellion. 
Colonel  Kirke,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who  had  long 
fervedat  Tangiers,  and,  from  his  interconrfe  with 
the  Moors,  had  contracted  a  difpofition  more  in¬ 
human  than  any  known  in  Europe,  attended  him 
with  a  body  of  troops-  to  keep  the  people  in  awe. 
The  bare  recital  of  the  barbarities  committed  hy 
thefe  two  fiends,  in  human  fhape,  muft  fill  every 
reader  with  horror.  They  hanged  up  numbers  of 
perfons  in  the  moft  infulting  manner,  and  many 
without  any  form  of  trial.  Kirke  caufed  thirty  of 
thefe  poor  wretches  to  be  executed  at  one  time,  in 
the  light  of  himfelf  and  his  officers,  while  they  flit 
at  dinner.  By  way  of  experiment,  he  ordered  one 
man  to  be  hungup  three  feveral  times, queftioning 
him  at  every  interval,  whether  he  repented  of  his 
crime;  but  the  man  obftinately  afferting,  that  not- 
withftanding  all  that  had  paffed,  he  would  willingly 
engage  in  the  fame  caule,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be 
hung  in  chains.  One  ftory  told  of  him  is  memor¬ 
able  for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  the  barbarity 
which  attended  it.  A  young  maid  pleaded  fo- 
fti  ongly  for  the  life  of  her  brother,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
her  father,  and  flung  herfelf  at  Kirk’s  feet,  armed 
with  all  the  charms  which  beauty  and  innocence, 
bathed  in  tears,  could  beftbw  upon  her,  that  the 
tyrant  was  inflamed  with  deflre,  though  not  foftened 
into  either  love  or  clemency.  He  promifed  to 
grant  her  reqireft,  provided  {he,  in  return,  would 
be  equally  compliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded 
to  the  conditions ;  but  after  paffing  the  night  with 
him,  the  wanton  favage  fhewed  her  next  morning, 
from  the  window,  her  brother,  the  darling  objeCt 
for  whom  fhe  had  facrificed  her  virtue,  hung  on  a 
gibbet,  which  he  had  fecretly  ordei'ed  to  be  there 
ereefted  for  his  execution.  Rage,  defpair,  and  in¬ 
dignation  took  at  once  poffefiion  of  her  mind,  and 
deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  fenfes.  All  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 
were  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.  The 
foldiers  were  fuffered  to  live  at  free  quarters  ;  and 
his  own  regiment,  iiiftruCled  by  his  example,  and 
encouraged  by  his  exhortations,  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  a  more  particular  manner,  by  their  out¬ 
rages.  By  way  of  pleafimtry,  he  ufed  to  call  them 
his  “  lambs,”  an  appellation  long  remembered  in 
the  weft  of  England  with  horror.  The  unjuft  judge 
Jefferies,  who  had  already  given  fpecimens  of  his 
character,  in  many  trials  where  he  had  prefided, 
now  fet  out  with  the  moft  favage  joy,  to  a  whole 
harveft  of  death  and  cleftruclion.  He  began  at 
Dorchefter;  where  thirty  rebels  being  an  aigned,he 
exhorted  them  to  lave  him,  by  a  free  confeftion,  the 
trouble  of  trying  them ;  and  when  twenty  were 
found  guilty,  he  ordered  them,  as  an  additional 
puaifhment  for  their  difobedience,  to  be  led  imme¬ 
diately  to  execution.  Terrified  by  this  example, 
moft  of  the  other  prifoners  pleaded  guiltv;  and  no 
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lcfs  than  two  hundred  and  ninety -two  received  fen- 
teilce  of  death  at  DorcheHer,  and  eighty  of  them 
were  executed.  The  next  Hage  of  his  inhuman 
cruelty  was  Exeter.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three 
were  there  tried,  and  many  of  them  condemned  and 
jput  to  death.  From  Exeter  he  palled  to  Taunton 
and  Wells,  carrying  terror  and  afionifliment  with 
him.  The  juries  were  fo  intimidated  with  his  me¬ 
naces,  that  they  gave  their  verdicts  with  fo  much 
precipitation,  that  many  innocent  perfons  were  in¬ 
volved  wTith  the  guilty.  So  that  upon  the  whole, 
befides  thofe  butchered  by  the  military  commanders, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  were  computed  to  have 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  prollituted  jullice.  The  whole 
country  was  Hrewed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the 
fufferers.  AlmoH  every  village  beheld  the  carcafe  of 
fome  wretched  inhabitant ;  and  all  the  rigours  of 
cruelty  were  fully  difplayed  without  the  leaft  mix¬ 
ture  ef  clemency.  The  molt  remarkable  trial  was 
that  of  the  lady  Lifie,  widow  of  one  of  the  regi¬ 
cides,  but  herfelf  a  royaliH,  and  now  very  old.  She 
was  indided  for  harbouring  a  prelbyterian  minifter, 
one  of  Monmouth’s  party ;  though  not  one  of  the 
parties  mentioned  in  the  proclamation.  The  jury 
thrice  refufed  to  find  a  verdid  againH  her,  and  were 
as  often  fent  back  with  reproaches  by  the  inhuman 
Jefferies ;  fo  that  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  bring 
her  in  guilty.  Thefe  inftances  of  feverity  fo  recom¬ 
mended  the  lord  chief  juflice,  that  he  was  foon 
after  rewarded  with  the  office  of  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor.  Befides  thefe  inftances  of  favage  cruelty 
inflicted  on  the  weftern  rebels,  a.  great  many  more 
were  exercifed  in  London,  and  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  proteftant  party ;  under  pre¬ 
tence,  either  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Rye-houfe  plot,  or  df  favouring  Monmouth’s  at¬ 
tempt.  Thefe  mcafures  were  equally  influenced  by 
revenge,  and  the  favourite  defign  of  eftablifhing  po¬ 
pery  m  thefe  kingdoms.  This  fcheme  had  been 
long  fince  formed  by  James  while  duke  of  York ; 
but  never  openly  attempted  till  now,  when  being 
freed  from  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  the  king  thought 
himfelf  capable  of  carrying  it  fpeedily  into  execu¬ 
tion.  He  accordingly  began  in  Ireland,  where  he 
diffolved  the  privy-council,  appointed  a  new  one, 
and  took  care  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
fhould  be  papifls.  The  proteftants  in  that  king¬ 
dom  were  every  where  difarmed,  while  means  were 
found  to  keep  on  foot  a  Handing  army  of  catholics. 
Colonel  Talbot,  afterwards  6arl  of  Tyrconnel,  by 
caffiiering  fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  filling  their  places  with  others,  foon 
modelled  the  army  to  the  purpofes  it  was  intended 
to  ferve.  Pallive  obedience  and  non-reliftance  were 
inculcated  as  articles  in  the  Englifh  creed  ;  while  the 
foreign  ftates  were  vying  with  each  other  in  courting 
the  favour  of  a  monarch,  who  confeffedly  held  in 
his  hands  the  balance  of  Europe. 

Perfuaded  he  had  no  longer  any  eccafion  fordif- 
guiling  his  fentiments  or  fuffering  any  reftraint  in 
his  adions,  James  began  to  difeover  his  defigns  in 
a  manner  too  plain  to  be  miftaken.  He  opened 
the  feffion  of  parliament  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
with  a  fpeech,  in  which,  after  congratulating  them 
on  the  happy  fuppreffion  of  the  late  rebellion,  he 
obferved,  that  the  great  reinforcements  the  rebels 
had  received  before  they  were  quelled,  had  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  a  regular  force  to 
difperfe  them  at  the  firfl  breaking  out  of  the  infur- 
redion.  He  added,  that  the  houfe  muft  be  very 
fenfible,  that  the  militia  was  very  infufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  in  fuch  exigencies,  and 
therefore  plainly  told  them,  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  fupport  the  regular  troops  he  had  raifed, 
amounting  to  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  demanded  a 
fupply  for  their  maintenance.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  defired  the  parliament  not  to  take  exception  at 
his  having  admitted  fon>e  catholic  officers  into  the 
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army,  and  difpenfed  with  the  teft  ad  in  their  favour. 
“  They  are,  continued  he,  well  known,  and  have 
ferved  me  faithfully  during  the  late  commotions : 
and  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  their  fervices  at  a  time  o£  fo 
much  danger,  I  will  neither  expofe  them  to  dif- 
grace,  nor  myfelf  to  the  want  of  them.”  This 
complaifant,  this  fubmiffive  parliament.  Hill  remem¬ 
bered,  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  liberty  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  people  of  this  happy  land  5  and  that 
they  were  the  fworn  conferva  tors  of  that  ineftimable 
treafure  in  the  behalf  of  the  people.  They  w  ould 
have  gone  any  decent  lengths  rather  than  come  to 
a  rupture  with  the  king,  or  incur  his  difpleafure  : 
but  this  open  declaration  on  his  part  to  govern 
without  the  laws,  and  even  to  ad  repugnant  to 
them,  roufed  them  from  their  lethargy  ;  and  fome 
who  had  been  the  warmeft  oppofers  of  the  exclufion 
bill,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  large  ftrides  the  king 
had  made  towards  eftabliffiing  arbitrary  power. 
The  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  fpeech,  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the 
houfe  of  lords ;  and  though  it  palled  by  a  fmall 
majority,  the  houfe  refolved  to  take  the  fpeech  into 
farther  confident tion.  But  it  was  different  in  the 
houfe  of  commons ;  for  when  lord  Middleton,  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  made  a  motion  for  thanking  .the 
king  for  his  fpeech  from  the  throne,  feveral  of  the 
members  refufed  it ;  and  a  motion  being  made  for 
an  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  employing  popilh 
officers  in  the  army,  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of 
the  land,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
addrefs  was  accordingly  prefented ;  at  which  his 
majefty  was  highly  offended.  But  before  the  addrefs 
was  prefented,  the  commons  voted  him  a  fupply  of 
feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  James,  however, 
fent  them  a  lharp  reprimand,  for  the  liberty  they 
had  taken  in  their  addrefs;  and  abfolutely  told 
them  that  he  was  fixed  in  his  refolution  both  with 
regard  to  keeping  up  a  Handing  army  and  employ¬ 
ing  catholic  officers.  Terrified  by  this  haughty 
meffage,  the  commons  confented  to  indemnify  the 
officers  already  employed;  and  to  pafs  a  new  ad 
for  qualifying  a  certain  number  whom  the  king 
ffiould  name.  But  fo  imperious  was  the  king’s 
temper ;  fo  lofty  the  idea  he  had  entertained  of  his 
own  authority,  fo  violent  the  fchemes  fuggefted  by 
his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priefis,  that  without 
any  delay  or  waiting  for  any  farther  provocation,  he 
immediately  prorogued  the  parliament,  by  which 
he  lofi  the  fupplies  voted  by  the  commons.  He 
continued  the  parliament,  by  four  more  proroga¬ 
tions,  a  year  and  a  half  longer ;  but  having,  in 
vain,  tried  every  experiment,  to  break  the  obfii- 
nacy  of  the  leading  members,  he  diflolved  that 
affembly. 

By  this  time  almoH  all  places,  civil  .  „ 
and  military,  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  ™  1686. 
catholics ;  fo  that  the  protefiants  had  little  to  hope, 
and  almoH  every  thing  to  fear;  they  even  dreaded* 
a  renewal  of  the  antient  maffacres,  and  many  per¬ 
fons  came  to  England,  where  they  infpired  their 
fellow-fubjeds  with  dreadful  ideas  of  the  expeded 
outrages.  James,  impetuous  and  hafly,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  Hatute,  ereded  a  new  ecclefiafiical  com- 
miflion  court,  compofed  of  feven  members,  fecular 
as  well  as  clerical;  among  the  former  were  lord 
chancellor  Jefferies,  and  the  earls  of  Rochefier  and 
Sunderland.  Upon  which  he  direded  a  circular 
letter  to  be  fent  to  the  biffiops,  to  enjoin  them  to 
dired  the  inferior  clergy  not  to  preach  on  contro¬ 
verted  points;  but  this  order  was  little  regarded; 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  England  continued  to 
exert  their  talents  to  the  utmoH  advantage  •  and 
Tillotfon,  Still ingfleet,  Tennifon,  Patrick,  Sharp 
and  others,  were  greatly  diftinguiffied  by  their 
zealous  defence  of  the  protefiant  caufe.  The  dif- 
guffof  the  public  w^as  increafed  by  the -kings  en- 
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tamping  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Feverffiam,  on  Houn- 
flow-heath;  and  a  chapel  was  erebled  in  the  camp, 
where  mafs  was  publickly  faid  daily ;  a  plain  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  intention  of  making  converts  to 
his  faith.  Sunderland  facrificed  his  religion  to  his 
interefi,  though  he  would  not  publickly  abjure  the 
doblrine  of  popery.  The  earl  of  Rochefier  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  with  fome  of  the  Romifh 
clergy,  but  he  declared  himfelf  difiatisfied  with 
their  arguments,  and  refufed  to  change  his  religion. 
He  was  depri^d  of  the  office  of  treafurer,  which 
was  put  in  commiffion ;  but  he  was  gratified  with 
a  confiderable  penfion.  The  privy-feal  was  now 
taken  from  Clarendon,  and  delivered  to  lord  Arun¬ 
del.  At  this  time  the  king  meanly  condefcended 
to  afk  Kirke  to  become  a  papift,  when  the  latter 
told  him  he  was  pre-engaged,  having  promifed  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  that  <f  if  ever  he  changed  his 
religion,  he  would  turn  Muffalman.” 

,  „  ,  James  now  pretended  to  become 

A.  u.  1  7.  t^£  friencj  of  toleration,  and  the  deter¬ 

mined  enemy  of  all  kind  of  perfecution,  though 
there  is  not  the  leaf!  doubt  but  that  his  view  was 
to  eftablifh  popery  on  the  ruins  of  the  proteftant 
religion.  He  affumed  the  power  of  publifhing  a 
declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  of  fufpend- 
ing  all  thofe  penal  ftatutes,  which  required  con¬ 
formity  in  public  worfhip.  This  afforded  a  tem¬ 
porary  fatisfablion  to  the  diffenters,  who  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  wor flipping 
God  according  to  the  di (States  of  their  own  hearts, 
though  they  had  difcernment  enough  to  fee  that  this 
happinefs  would  be  but  of  fhort  continuance. 
James  to  make  himfelf  appear  as  ridiculous  afiroad 
as  he  already  did  at  home,  lent  the  earl  of  Caftle- 
main  to  Rome,  as  his  ambaffador  extraordinary, 

**  to  make  his  fubmiffion  to  the  dope,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  his  three  kingdoms  to  the  holy  fee,  from 
which  they  had  unhappily  fallen  by  herefy.7’  But 
the  pope,  who  had  more  fenfe  than  James,  feeing 
the  impracticability  of  his  undertaking,  and  having 
alfo  a  quarrel  with  the  French  king,  who  was  in 
clofe  friendffiip  with  the  king  of  England,  re¬ 
ceived  the  ambaffador  with  the  moft  mortifying 
indifference.  Whenever  he  was  to  have  an  au¬ 
dience,  the  pope  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  5 
fo  that  the  earl’s  fpeech  was  interrupted,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  ;  and  this  happened  fo  fre¬ 
quently,  that  Caftlemain  faw  the  contempt  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  threatened  to  return ;  in 
anfwer  to  which  the  pope  only  fent  him  word,  that 
“  fince  he  was  difpofed  to  go,  he  would  advife  him 
to  fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  reft  at  noon,  be- 
caufe  it  was  dangerous  travelling  in  that  country  in 
the  heat  of  the  day."  The  only  proofof  complaifancc 
from  his  holinefs  the  king  received,  was  that  of 
fending  a  nuncio  into  England,  in  return  for  the 
embaffy ;  to  whom  the  king,  fo  little  regard  did  he 
pay  to  the  laws,  gave  a  folemn  and  public  reception 
at  Windfor.  The  nuncio  refided  publicly  in  Lon¬ 
don,  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign;  and  the 
popifh  clergy  appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their 
refpeblive  orders. 

The  king  having  granted  the  Roman  catholics 
a  large  fhare  in  the  adminiffration  of  civil  affairs, 
now  formed  a  defign  of  introducing  them  into  the 
church.  A  Bcnedibline  monk,  named  Allen 
Francis,  was  recommended,  by  the  royal  mandate, 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ro  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  maffer  of  arts,  without  taking  the 
oaths  •,  but  the  univerfity  refufing  to  admit  him, 
the  vice-chancellor  was  deprived  of  his  office,  by 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners  :  but  this  had  not 
the  delired  effetl ;  for  the  univerfity  chofe  a  perfon 
to  the  office,  of  principles  totally  different  from  the 
party  nominated  by  the  king.  This  attempt  to 
iTnpofe  a  papill  on  the  people  of  Cambridge  failing. 


the  next  was  made  on  Oxford,  where  the  prefident- 
fhip  of  Magdalen-  college  being  vacant,  the  king 
fent  his  mandate  to  the  vice-prefid ent  and  fellows, 
in  favour  of  Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  ill  fame, 
who  had  promifed  to  declare  himfelf  a  catholic. 
The  fellows  of  the  college  petitioned  the  king-  to 
revoke  the  mandate  ;  but  before  an  anfwer  was  re¬ 
ceived,  the  day  arrived  on  which,  by  their  ftatutes, 
they  were  bound  to  proceed  to  election;  where¬ 
upon  they  made  choice  of  Dr.  Plough,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  unblemifhed  integrity.  The 
king  was  incenfed  by  the  above  inftance  of  dis¬ 
obedience  to  his  command,  and  the  vice-prefident 
and  fellows  of  the  college  were  fummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court ;  but  they  proved, 
by  the  moft  inconteftible  evidence,  that  Farmer 
was  in  no  refpebt  qualified  to  fupply  the  vacant 
office. 

A  mandate  was  therefore  iffued  in  favour  of 
Parker,  lately  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  who 
was  of  a  charadler  not  lefs  abandoned  than  the 
other:  but  the  fellows  of  the  college  abfoiutelv 
;  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injunction.  Exafpe- 
rated  by  their  refractory  behaviour,  the  kino-  re¬ 
paired  to  Oxford,  and  fummoned  the  fellows  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  prefence,  he  reproached  them  with  :gr«ff 
virulence  for  their  prefumption  and  arrogance,  and 
infilled  that  they  Ihould  eleft  the  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
threatening  them  that  they  Ihould  fed  the  effeds  of 
his  moft  violent  difpleafure,  in  cafe  of  their  per- 
fevering  to  oppofe  his  command.  His  menaces 
and  requilitions  being  equally  difregarded  by  the 
collegians,  the  king  returned  to  London,  heartily 
affiamed  of  having  engaged  in  an  expedition  which 
had  been  productive  only  of  contempt  to  himfelf. 

I'  In  revenge  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners;  expelled 
the  preiident,  and  all  the  fellows  of  the  college,  ex¬ 
cept  two,  who  complied  with  his  majefty’s  demand. 
Parker  was  eftabliihed  in  poffeffion  of  the  office, 
and  papifts  only  were  admitted  into  the  colleo-e* 
This  illegal  and  outrageous  meafurewas  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  the  people  of  the  arbitrary  views 
of  the  fovereign. 

James  employed  one  Stuart,  who  _ 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  pen-  ■  iJ' 
ftonary  Fagel,  to  write  to' that  counfcllor,'  repfe- 
fenting  that  the  mutual  interefi:  of  England  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  rendered  an  abolition  of  the  tell 
and  penal  laws  neceffary.  By  the  direblion  of  the 
prince,  Fagel  wrote  in  reply,  Signifying  that  the 
prince  and  princefs  would  readily  agree  to  indulge 
the  catholics  with  liberty  of  confidence ;  that  they 
ardently  wiffied  the  proteftant  diffenters  to  be 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  but  that 
they  could  not  fuppofe  themfelves  juftifiable  in 
confenting  to  the  abolition  of  the  tell  and  penal  , 
laws,  which  had  been  enabled  cxprefsly  for  the  * 
purpofe  of  protecting  the  proteftant  religion  from 
innovation,  by  disqualifying  catholics  from  fitting 
in  parliament,  and  holding  offices  of  public  trull. 

A  proclamation,  announcing  the  pregnancy  of 
the  queen,  and  appointing  a  day  of  folemn  thankf- 
giving  on  the  occafion,  diffipated  the  concern  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  Roman  catholics  in  confequence 
of  Fagel’s  reply.  The  minifterial  cmiffaries  em-, 
ployed  themfelves  fo  induftrioufly,  that  congratu¬ 
latory  addreffes  were  prefented  to  James  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  occafion  of  the  pregnancy 
of  his  confort.  The  king  appeared  to  be  o-reatly 
elated  by  the  hope  of  having  male  iffue  :  and  Bet¬ 
ting  the  prince  of  Orange  at  defiance,  he  difcl aimed 
the  correfpondence  between  Fagel  and  Stuart :  per¬ 
mitting  the  Algerine  pirates  to  make  captures  of 
the  fhipping  belonging  to  Holland,  recalled-  the 
fix  regiments  in  the  fervice  of  the  States  General, 
augmented  his  naval  force,  and  from  his  whole 
condudl  feemed  defirous  of  engaging  in  a  war  with 
Holland.  And  to  manifeft  his  contempt  for  the 
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•irml-contents,  the  king  publifhed  a  declaration,  grant¬ 
ing  liberty  of  confcience  to  his  fubjetfts ;  and  to 
this  was  fubjoined  an  order,  that  the  bifhops  Ihould 
caufe  it  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  within 
their  refpedtive  diocefes.  Hereupon  the  prelates 
repaired  to  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  to  confult  the 
primate  on  the  fubjebt  of  the  king’s  command. 
The  matter  having  been  ferioufly  deliberated,  it 
was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  the  clergy  could 
not,  confident  with  their  duty  towards  God  and 
their  country,  and  the  didates  of  their  confcienccs, 
comply  with  the  king’s  order1  refpeding  the  de¬ 
claration.  They,  in  confequence,  in  a  petition  to 
his  majefty,  reprefented,  that  though  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  defirous  of  affording  every  legal  fatisfadion 
to  the  proteftant  deflenters,  yet,  as  the  declaration 
of  indulgence  was  founded  on  an  authority  for¬ 
merly  pronounced  illegal  by  parliament,  they  could 
not,  without  a  breach  of  prudence,  and  a  violation 
of  honour  and  confcience,  confent  to  become  ac- 
ceflaries  in  diftributing  it  through  the  kingdom; 
and  therefore  they  implored  his  maj efiy,  to  relieve 
them  from  the  necefiity  of  publickly  reading  the  de¬ 
claration.  Hereupon  the  bifhops  were  fummoned 
before  the  council,  who  refolved  to  proceed  againft 
them  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  Being  afked,  if  they 
acknowledged  the  petition,  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  faid,  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand  ;  and 
the  other  prelates  confefied  that  they  had  figned  it. 
The  chancellor  afking  them  if  they  would  give  bail 
to  appear  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  to  anfwer 
fuch  accufations  as  might  be  exhibited  againft 
them,  they  refufed,  urging,  that  their  quality,  as 
peers  of  the  realm,  the  interefis  of  the  church,  and 
the  oath  by  which  they  were  bound,  to  oppofe  all 
innovations  upon  the  eftahlifhed  religion,  lecured 
them  from  the  necefiity  of  compliance.  Hereupon 
the  chancellor  faid,  that  unlefs  they  would  retraeft 
their  aflertions;  and  withdraw  their  petition,  he 
would  commit  them  to  the  Tower.  They  declared, 
in  reply,  that  they  were  ready  to  go  wherever  his 
majefty  fhould  pleafe ;  but  that  fince  they  had  adted 
in  ftridt  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  they 
were  not  to  be  terrified  by  threats,  which  could 
aftedl  only  the  guilty.  Upon  this  James  ordered 
the  attorney-general  to  profecute  the  bifhops,  for 
writing  and  publifhing  a  feditious  libel  againft 
the  government ;  and  an  order  was  made  for  their 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  whither  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  fhould  be  conveyed  by  water,  on 
account  of  the  alarm  and  tumult  that  prevailed  in 
the  city.  Being  informed  of  the  deftination  of  the 
reverend  prelates,  immenfe  multitudes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  as 
the  venerable  men  palled,  the  populace  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  many  of  them  even  ran  into  the  water, 
fervently  praying  heaven  to  protect  them  from  in¬ 
jury,  and  exhorting  them  to  fuffer  nobly  in  defence 
of  their  religion.  The  pious  and  fubmiffive  de¬ 
portment  of  the  bifhops,  increafed  the  veneration  of 
the  people,  whom  they  conjured  to  fear  GocL,  and 
honour  the  king. 

On  the  tenth  of  June  the  birth  of  a  prince  was 
announced,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the  papifts ;  but 
the  proteftants  did  nqt  believe  the  child,  who 
received  the  name  of  James,  to  be  the  iflue  of  the 
queen.  The  matter  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much 
controverfy ;  but  the  queflion  ftill  remains  involved 
in  uncertainty,  which  indeed  is  not  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  fince  it  is  but  a  matter  of  mere  Curiofity; 
for  admitting  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  it  mult 
be  acknowledged,  that  a  prince  educated  in,  and 
profefiing  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  could  not 
be  eligible  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  country.  The 
feven  bifhops,  who  had  been  difeharged  from  the 
Tower  on  their  own  recognizances,  wer£;  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  King’s  Bench;  for  a'  libel  againft  the 
•king,  as  their  petition  was  denominated.  Wright 
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Iand  Allibone,  two  of  the  judges,  delivered  their 
opinion  that  it  was  a  libel ;  while  Holloway  and 
Powel,  the  other  two,  declared  that  it  was  not.  The 
jury  were  feveral  hours  in  deliberating  on  the  ver- 
dieft,  but  at  length  they  acquitted  them.  Tbe  ver- 
didt  of  “  not  guilty,”  was  no  fooner  heard,  than 
Weftminfter-hall  refounded  with  the  loudeft  accla¬ 
mations,  and  a  general  joy  fpread  throughout  the 
cities  of  London  and  Wcftminfter,  and  thence 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  this  defeat 
of  the  machinations  of  a  tyrant.  When  the  news 
reached  the  camp  at  Hounfiow-heath,  the  foldiers 
made  loud  rejoicings  even  in  the  hearing  of  the 
king,  who  was  at  dinner  in  lord  Fevcrfham’s  tent. 
James  inftantly  fent  an  officer  to  enquire  the  caufe 
of  the  exultation,  who  on  his  return  told  him,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  the  foldiers  rejoicing  on  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  bifhops ;  to  which  the  king  faid. 
Call  you  that  nothing !  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
them.”  This,  added  to  feme  other  mortifications, 
induced  the  king  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  foldiers, 
which  he  determined  to  put  to  the  proof,  and  this 
proof  was  productive  of  ftill  greater  mortification. 
“  Beginning  with  lord  Litchfield’s  regiment,  he 
ordered  them  to  take  their  arms  ;  and  commanded 
fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as  would  not  contribute  to 
the  repeal  of  the,  penal  laws  and  teft,  to  lay  them 
down-;  which  they  all  did,  except  two  captains,  and 
a  few  popifti  foldiers  ;  at  which  he  was  fo  aftoniftied, 
that  he  flood  fpeechlefs  for  a  while,  and  then  bade 
them  take  up  their  arms  again,  adding,  with  a 
fullen  air,  that  he  would  not  hereafter  do  them  the 
honour  to  afk  their  advice.”  This  only  ferved  to 
increafe  that  contempt  which  the  army  had  already 
conceived  for  the  king;  nor  was  the  fleet  better 
difpofed  to  fecond  James’s  views  than  the  army. 
Vice  admiral  Strickland  attempting  to  have  mafs 
faid  on  board  his  flfip,  it  occafioned  fuch  diftur- 
bance  among  the  failors,  that  they  were  with  diffi¬ 
culty  reftrained  from  throwing  the  priefts  over¬ 
board. 

Such  a  feries  of  arbitrary  and  violent  meafures, 
convinced  the  nation,  that  the  king  was  fully 
determined  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  both  in 
church  and  ftate;  and  all  perfons,  whether  whigs  or 
tories  feemed  in  earneft  to  think  of  feme  method 
of  preferving  their  religion  and  liberties  from  utter 
deftrudtion ;  for  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
(whether  real  or  pretended)  threatened  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  even  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  eyes  of  the  public,  there¬ 
fore,  were  naturally  turned  towards  Holland,  and 
meafures  were  taken,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity, 
for  inviting  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  head  the 
majority  of  the  nation  againft  the  king.  Admiral 
Hubert,  who  was  beloved  by  the  feamen,  refigned 
his  commiflion,  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
allured  the  prince  of  a  general  diflaffedtion  in  the 
navy.  This  was  confirmed  by  admiral  Ruflel, 
who  pafled  frequently  between  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  ferved  to  keep  up  a  conftant  correfpon- 
dence  between  the  prince  and  the  Englifh  pro¬ 
teftants.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon, 
went  over  to  the  Hague,  under  pretext  of  going 
to  Spa  for  his  health,  and  had  frequent  conferences 
with  the  ftadtholder.  Zuyleftien,  who  had  been 
fent  over  to  congratulate  the  king  on  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  brought  back  to  the  prince  a  formal  invi¬ 
tation  from  mo  ft  of  the  great  men  in  England.  The 
bifhop  of  London,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Halifax,  the  earls  of  Dorfet,  Devonfhire, 
Nottingham,  and  Danby;  the  lords  Lovelace,  De- 
lamere,  Paulet,  Eland,  with  many  gentlemen  of 
great  intereft,  and  a  great  number  of  fubftantial 
citizens,  joined  in  an  application  to  the  prince, 
erfgaging  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  fupport 
him  in  his  endeavours  to  recover  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties.  Lord  Mqfdaunt,  who  lived 
3  f  at 
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*t  the  Hague,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  ad¬ 
vance  this  great  defign.  Lord  Wharton,  who  was  an 
old  man,  forgetting  his  age  and  infirmities,  paid  a 
vilit  to  the  prince  on  this  occafiOn  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  was  a  man  of  great  popularity, 
gave  up  the  command  of  his  regiment,  and  mort¬ 
gaged  his  eftate  for  forty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
he  offered  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  tender  of  his  perfonal  fervices. 

Being  thus  encouraged  and  fupported,  the  prince 
could  not  hefitate  how  to  proceed.  He  began  his 
operations  when  the  people  were  fo  much  incenfed 
by  the  imprifonment  of  the  bifhops  ;  and  he  fhewed 
equal  prudence  and  policy  in  conducing  his  pre¬ 
parations:  under  various  pretences  he  took  care  to 
fit  out  a  large  fleet,  and  to  levy  a  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  troops.  But  fuch  preparations  could  not 
be  long  kept  fecret;  the  French  ambaffador  ac¬ 
quainted  his  mafter  on  what  was  palling,  and  he 
gave  James  timely  notice  of  his  danger,  and,  as  it 
is  afferted,  offered  him  thirty  thoufand  men, 
which  he  was  weak  enough  to  refufe.  In  the  in¬ 
terim  James  commiffioned  his  ambaffador  in  Hol¬ 
land,  to  prefent  a  memorial  to  the  States,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  deftination  of  the  extraordinary  arma¬ 
ment  they  had  lately  fitted  out.  The  anfwer  was, 
“  that  they  only  imitated  the  king  of  England, 
who  had  lately  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
affembled  a  numerous  army,  without  explaining  his 
intentions  and  they  delired  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  alliance  whidh  had  been  formed  with  France 
by  the  king  of  England.  In  confequence  of  this 
anfwer  James  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  manned  and 
prepared  forfea;  gave  directions  for  railing  recruits 
for  the  army,  and  ordered  feveral  regiments  from 
Ireland.  He  likewife  appointed  lord  Feverfham 
general  of  the  land  forces,  and  entrufted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  navy  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  Hav¬ 
ing  received  intelligence  from  the  Hague,  that 
there  were  great  numbers  of  Englifh  fubjetfts  at  that 
place,  waiting  to  embark  in  the  expedition  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  James  and  his  council  were  fo 
alarmed  with  the  news,  that  the  king  immediately 
demanded  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  the  bifhops 
of  Winchefter,  Chichefter,  Rocheffer,  Peterborough, 
Ely,  Bath  and  Wells.  The  prelates  having  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  they  all 
waited  on  the  king,  and  delivered  the  refult  of  their 
deliberations  in  ten  articles  of  advice,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purport:  "  They  counfelled  his  majefty  to 
put  the  government  of  the  different  counties  into 
the  hands  of  perfons  diftinguilhed  by  their  birth, 
and  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  to  abolifh 
the  ecclefiaftical  court ;  to  recall  all  the  difpenfa- 
tions,  by  virtue  of  which  difqualified  perfons  had 
been  admitted  into  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  employ¬ 
ment  ;  to  revoke  all  the  licences,  by  which  catholics 
were  permitted  to  open  public  fchools ;  to  delift 
from  all  pretenfions  to  a  dilpenfing  power ;  or  refer 
it  entirely  to  the  decifion  of  parliament;  to  forbid 
the  four  apoftolic  vicars  to  continue  invading  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion,  which  belonged  to  the 
Englilh  church ;  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bifhoprics 
with  men  of  learning  and  piety ;  to  reftore  the 
charters  which  had  been  taken  from  corpora¬ 
tions  ;  to  affemble  a  free  parliament ;  and  confent 
that  the  biftiops  Ihould  offer  fuch  rcafons  as  might 
reconcile  his  majefty  to  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Terrified  by  his  fituation,  the  king  gave  his  af- 
font  to  all  thefe  propofals,  and  appeared  thankful 
for  the  advice  given  him  ;  fo  that  all  his  fchemes 
for  the  cftablifhment  of  popery,  feemed  to  be  at 
once  fruftrated.  In  dread  of  the  fury  of  the  people, 
orders  were  given  for  Hunting  up  the  popilh  char 
pels,  and  many  priefts  began  to  confult  their  own 
iafety,  by  quitting  the  kingdom. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  prince  of  Orange 
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applied  himfelf,  with  the  greateft  aftiduity,  to  com¬ 
plete  his  armament,  and  as  foon  as  every  thing  was 
finifhed,  he  publilhed  a  manifesto,  explaining  the 
true  motives  for  his  expedition.  Copies  of  this  de¬ 
claration  were  fent  over  to  England,  and  carefully 
difperfed  through  every  part  of  the  nation.  He 
folemnly  declaimed  all  thoughts  of  conqueft,  or  of 
giving  his  father-in-law  any  difturbance  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  fovereignty ;  declaring  that  his  foie 
intention  was  nothing  more  than  that  of  maintaining 
the  proteftant  religion,  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
thefe  kingdoms;  which  had  been  fo  openly  vio¬ 
lated  ;  and  the  procuring  a  free  and  general  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  might  at  once  fettle  all  the  rights  of 
the  fubjeift,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  on  a 
firm  and  a  permanent  balis.  He  added,  that  he 
had  undertaken  this  neccffary  and  difficult  talk  at 
the  invitation  of  many  lords  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil,  and  by  numbers  of  gentlemen  and  other  fub- 
jedts  of  all  ranks.  The  prince’s  meafures  were  fo 
well  concerted,  that  in  three  days,  above  four 
hundred  tranfports  were  hired,  wfith  artillery,  arms, 
ftores,  horfes,  and  above  fourteen  thoufand  land 
forces.  1  he  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  in  Hol¬ 
land  embarked  with  William,  together  with  count 
Naffau,  the  count  de  Solmes,  M.  Bentinck,  and 
other  perfons  of  rank.  The  van  was  led  by  ad¬ 
miral  Hubert,  and  the  rear  condudfed  by  Evertfen. 
The  prince  commanded  in  the  center,  carrying  a 
flag  with  Finglilh  colours,  and  the  arms  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  Holland,  furrounded  with  this  motto, 
“  Ihe  proteftant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  under  it,  Je  maintien  drai :  that  is,  f‘  I 
will  maintain.”  Before  the  fleet  had  failed  many 
leagues,  the  wind  ffiifted  to  the  weft,  and  blew  a 
hurricane,  which  continued  two  days  and  nights, 
and  difperfed  the  fhips,  fo  that  it  was  a  week  before 
they  could  meet  at  their  appointed  rendezvous. 
They  had  fuftained  very  little  damage ;  but  with  a 
view  to  lull  James  to  fecurity,  orders  were  given  to 
fill  the  Dutch  Gazettes  with  exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  lofs,  and  declarations  that  the  expedition 
muft  be  poftponed  till  the  Ipring.”  In  the  mean 
time  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  fcattered  fleet  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  prince,  putting  to  fea  on 
the  firft  of  November,  entered  the  channel  on  the 
third,  the  Englifh  fleet  under  lord  Dartmouth  lying 
ftill,  and  letting  the  Dutch  fleet  pafs  by.  The 
prince  landed  with  his  whole  army  on  the  fifth,  at 
Torbay,  w  ithout  oppofition ;  and  the  troops  were 
difembarked  at  the  village  of  Broxholme.  The 
Dutch  army  marched  immediately  to  Exeter,  and 
there  the  prince’s  declaration  was  publilhed.  But 
the  whole  country  had  been  fo  terrified  at  the  dreadful 
executions  which  followed  Monmouth’s  rebellion, 
that  no  perfons  of  any  confequence  for  feveral  days 
joined  the  prince.  The  biffiop  of  Exeter  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation  to  London,  and  carried  to 
court  the  firft  intelligence  of  this  invafion.  The 
king  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  inftance  of  zeal,  that 
he  rewarded  the  prelate  with  the  archbilhop  lie  of 
\ork,  which  had  been  long  kept  vacant,  with  an 
intention  of  bellowing  it  on  fome  catholic.  The 
firft  perfon  who  joined  the  prince  was  major  Bar- 
rington,  who  was  foon  followed  by  the  gentry  of 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet.  Sir  Edward 
Seymore  made  propofals  for  an  alfociation,  which 
every  one  figned.  By  degrees,  the  earl  of  Abing¬ 
don,  Mr.  Rulfel,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Meffrs. 
Wharton,  Godfrey,  and  Howe,  came  to  Exeter: 
the  whole  kingdom  was  in  commotion.  Lord 
Delamere  took  arms  in  Chelhire :  the  earl  of  Danby 
feized  York  ;  the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  declared  for  the  prince  •  and  the  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derbv.  ffhe  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  Nottingham  embraced  the  fame 
caufe  ;  and  every  day  difeovered  fome  effect  of  that 
univerfal  combination,  into  which  the  kingdom 
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had  entered  againft  the  meafures  of  James.  Even 
thofe  who  did  not  take  the  held  againft  him,  were 
able  to  embarras  and  confound  his  councils.  A 
petition  for  a  free  parliament  was  figncd  by  twenty- 
four  bifhops  and  peers  of  the  greateft  diftin&ion, 
and  prefented  to  the  king;  who  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  there  was  nothing  he  more  earneftly  defined 
than  a  free  parliament,  and  that  the  moment  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  quitted  the  kingdom,  he 
would  grant  their  requeft  with  the  greateft  difpatch ; 
but  could  not  think  of  fummoning  that  aftembly, 
while  an  enemy  continued  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  could  command  fo  many  members 
to  be  returned.  But  the  moft  alarming  fymptom 
was,  the  diffaffe&ion  which,  from  the  general  fpirit 
of  the  people,  not  from  any  particular  reafon,  had 
crept  into  the  army.  The  officers  all  feemed  to 
prefer  the  intereft  of  their  country  and  of  their 
religion,  before  thofe  principles  which  are  efteemed 
the  moft  facred  ties  by  men  of  that  profeffion. 
Lord  Colchefter,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  was 
the  firft  officer  who  deferted  to  the  prince;  but 
he  was  followed  only  by  a  few  of  his  troops.  Lord 
I.ovelefs  made  a  like  effort,  but  was  intercepted  by 
the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  taken 
prifoner.  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  was  more  fuccefsful :  he  attempted  to 
carry  over  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  adually 
brought  a  very  conftderable  part  of  them- to  the 
pri  nee’s  quarters.  Several  officers  of  diftindion 
informed  Feverftiam  their  general,  that  they  could 
not,  in  confcience,  fight  againft  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  famous 
duke  of  Marlborough,  carried  with  him  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  natural  fon  to  the  Late  king,  colonel 
Berkley,  and  fome  troops  of  dragoons.  This  con- 
dud  was  a  fignal  facrifice  of  every  duty  in  private 
life  to  the  happinefs  of  his  country. 

James  received  this  fatal  news  on  his  arrival  at 
Salifbury,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army.  There 
remained  none  about  his  perfon  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  J  he  whole  army  had  difeovered  fymp- 
toms  of  difeontent,  whence  he  concluded  it  to  be 
full  of  treachery  ;  and  being  deferted  by  thofe 
whom  he  had  moft  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no 
longer  expeded  that  others  would  hazard  their 
lives  in  his  lervice.  Diftraded  and  perplexed  at 
thefe  alarming  circumftances,  he  fuddenly  took 
the  refolution  of  returning  to  London-,  a  meafure 
which  could  have  no  other  tendency  than  that  of 
betraying  his  fears,  and  provoking  farther  trea¬ 
chery. 

Andover  was  the  firft  ftage  of  his  majefty’s 
retreat  towards  London;  and  there  prince  George, 
together  with  the  young  duke  of  Ormond;  Sir 
George  Huet,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  deferted  him  in  the  night,  and  retired  to 
the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  As  foon  as 
this  news  reached  London,  the  princefs  of  Den¬ 
mark,  pretending  to  dread  the  king’s  difpleafure, 
withdrew  herfelf,  in  company  with  the  biffiop  of 
Loudon  and  lady  Churchill.  She  fled  to  Notting¬ 
ham,  where  the  earl  of  Dorfet  received  her  with 
the  greateft  refpedt-  and  the  gentry  of  the  county 
loon  formed  a  troop  for  her  protection, 

1  he  wretched  king  was  no  ways  prepared  for 
this  aftonifhing  event.  He  burft  into  tears,  when 
the  firft  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him.  In  this 
incident,  he  doubtlefs  forefaw  the  total  expiration 
of  his  royal  authority.  But  the  nearer  and  more 
intimate  concern  of  a  parent  feized  his  heart,  when 
lie  found  himfelf  utterly  abandoned  by  a  virtuous 
cnild,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  with  the  moft 
tender  aftedlion.  ,c  God  help  me,”  cried  he,  in 
the  extremity  of  his  agony,  my  own  children 
hive  forfaken  me!”  But  fo  great  were  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  then  prevailed,  that  this  wretched 
father,  who  had  been  deferted  by  his  favourite 
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child,  was  believed,  on  her  difappearance,  to  have 
put  her  to  death  ;  a  rumour  that  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  moft  fatal  confequences,  had  not  the 
truth  been  immediately  difeovered  :  for  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  even  theking’s  guards  themfelves,  feemed 
determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  princefs* 
by  a  general  maflacre  of  the  priefts  and  catholics. 
The  prince  of  Orange  advanced  with  his  army  to 
Sherborn,  and  thence  to  Salifbury*  which  he  en¬ 
tered  in  triumph,  the  king’s  forces  having  fome 
days  before  retired  to  Reading.  Surrounded  with 
diftrefs,  and  having  no  trufty  friend,  the  king 
affembled  all  the  proteftant  peers  in  town,  and 
defired  their  advice.  He  particularly  addrefted 
himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Bedford  in  the  following 
manner:  “  My  lord,  you  are  a  good  man;  have 
great  influence;  and  can  do  me  fignal  fervice.” 
“  Alas !”  replied  the  earl,  “  I  am  feeble  old 
man,  very  incapable  of  perforating  any  confider- 
able  fervice  ;  but  I  had  a  fon,”:^T<jed  he,  with  a 
figli,  “  who,  if  now  alive,  could  ferveyour  majeftv 
in  a  more  effe&ual  manner;”  alluding  to  the  lord 
Ruffel,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  reign, 
had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  vengeancce  of  the 
king,  then  duke  of  York.  James  was  fo  thunder- 
ftruck  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  remained,  for 
fome  time,  fpeechlefs  ;  but  having  recovered  his 
fpirits,  it  was  propofed  to  call  a  free  parliament, 
and  to  fend  commilfioners  to  treat  with  the  prince. 
1  his  the  king  readily  complied  with,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  was  directed  to  iffue  the  necef- 
fiiry  writs  for  that  purpofe.  The  catholics  were 
removed  from  the  pofts  and  offices  they  held  about 
the  court;  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  perfon  of  that 
communion,  and  conftable  of  the  Tower,  was 
removed  from  his  poft,  and  fucceeded  by  Sir  Bevel 
Skelton.  Father  Peters,  the  king’s  confeffor,  fee¬ 
ing  the  ftorm  rife  to  filch  an  alarming  height,  wife¬ 
ly  confulted  his  own  fafety  by  efcapinginto  France. 
The  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
and  the  lord  Godolphin,  were  fent  to  treat  with 
the  prince,  who  delivered  to  them  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  certain  propofals.  The  chief  articles  were* 
that  a  free  parliament  fhould  be  called ;  that  all 
papifts  fhould  be  difarmed,  and  deprived  of  all  the 
offices  they  enjoyed;  that  all  proclamations  againft 
himfelf  fhould  be  recalled  ;  that  the  command  of 
the  Tower  fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  lord 
mayor  ;  that  if  the  king  fhould  think  proper  to 
refide  in  London  during  the  fefiion  of  parliament, 
the  prince  fhould  alfo  refide  near  the  fame  place, 
with  an  equal  number  of  guards  ;  or,  that  the  king 
and  himfelf  fhould  refide  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
London ;  that  both  armies  fhould  be  removed  thirty 
miles  from  the  city  ;  that  no  new  forces  fhould  be 
brought  into  the  kingdom;  that  Tilbury  -fort  fhould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  city  magiftrates  ;  that 
till  the  parliament  met,  part  of  the  revenue  fhould 
be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prince’s 
army  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  an  invafion  from 
abroad,  Portfmouth  fhould  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  fome  perfon,  equally  agreeable  to  the  king 
and  the  prince.  When  thefe  propofals  were  pre¬ 
fented  to  James,  he  affected  to  think  them  as  mo¬ 
derate,  or  even  more  fo,  than  he  could  have  ex- 
petted  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  his  real  fentiments  were  otherwife. 
Finding  himfelf  attacked  and  purfued  by  one  of 
his  fons-in-law,  abandoned  by  the  other,  ‘  deferted 
by  his  own  daughters  and  bofom  friends,  and  hated 
by  his  fubjects,  he  confidered  his  fortune  as  defpe- 
rate.  The  queen,  obferving  the  fury  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  apd  knowing  how  much  file  was  the  object  of 
general  abhorrence,  was  ftruck  with  the  deepeft 
terror,  and  began  to  apprehend  a  parliamentary 
impeachment,  from  which,  fhe  was  told,  the 
queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.  The  popifh 
courtiers,  and  particularly  the  priefts,  were  defirous 
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of  carrying  the  king  with  them,  whofe  prefence 
they  knew  would  be  fome  refource  and  piotection 
to  them  in  a  foreign  country,  and  whofe  reftoration, 
if  it  ever  happened,  would  again  reinftate  them  in 
power  and  authority.  The  general  defection  of 
the  proteftants,  induced  the  king  to  confider  the 
catholics  as  the  only  fubjebts  on  wnofe  couniel  he 
could  rely ;  while  the  fatal  cataflrophe  of  his  father 
afforded  them  a  plaufible  reafon  for  making  him 
apprehenfive  of  a  iimilar  fate.  Prudence  ga\e 
way  to  danger,  and  felf-prefervation  became  the 
principal  objeeff  of  regard.  In  the  mean  time 
the  news  which  arrived  from  all  quarters  helped  to 
continue  the  panic  into  which  the  king  was  lallen, 
and  which  his  enemies  endeavoured  to  improve  to 
their  own  advantage.  Colonel  Capel,  deputy- 
governor  of  Hull,  made  himfelf  maflci  of  that 
important  fortrefs,  and  threw  lord  Langdale  the 
governor,  into  prifon,  together  with  Loid  Mont¬ 
gomery,  both  them  catholics.  T.he  town  of 
Newcaftle  received  the  lord  Lumley,  and  declared 
for  a  free  parliament.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  loid- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  that  name,  engaged  the 
fhire  in  the  fame  meafures.  The  prince’s  decla¬ 
ration  was  read  at  Oxford  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  that  loyal 
univerfity,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  made  an  offei 
Of  their  plate  to  the  prince.  Every  day  fome 
perfon  of  quality  or  diftinciion,  and,  among  the 
teft,  the  duke  of  Somerfct,  went  over  to  the 
fcnemy.  A  very  violent  declaration  was  difperfed 
in  the  prince’s  name,  but  not*  with  his  participa¬ 
tion  ;  in  which  every  one  was  commanded  to  fcize 
and  punifh  all  papifts,  who,  contrary  to  law,  pre¬ 
tended  to  carry  arms,  or  exercife  any  adls  of  au¬ 
thority. 

While  the  prince  was  marching  leifurely  to  Lon¬ 
don,  the  king,  on  the  twelfth  of  December  dif ap¬ 
peared  in  the  night-time,  accompanied  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hales,  a  new  convert,  and  haftened  to  a  fhip 
Which  waited  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  king’s  difappearance  was  productive  of  con- 
fternation  and  confufion,  as  all  government  feemed 
to  be  fufpended.  The  citizens  of  London,  however, 
refolved  to  adhere  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
fent  a  deputation  to  him,  with  an  addrefs  craving 
his  protection,  and  intreating  him  to  honour  the 
city  with  his  prefence. 

By  this  temporary  diffolution  of  government, 
the  populace  were  abfolute  matters,  and  plundered, 
burned,  and  dcmolifhcd  all  the  Romifh  chapels. 
Jefferies  the  chancellor,  who  had  difguifed  himfelf 


in  order  to  facilitate  his  efcape,  was  feized  by  the 
mob,  and  treated  with  fuch  feverity  that  he  died 
in  a  little  time  afterwards.  While  every  one 
imagined  that  the  king  had  actually  fled  to  the 
continent,  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  feized  by 
the  populace  at  E^  rerfham,  while  he  was  making 
his  cfcape  in  c.  M'fe;  that  he  had  been  very  ill 
treated  till  he  w..s  known;  but  the  gentry  had  then 
interpofed  and  lecured  him  from  infult,  though 
they  would  by  no  means  confent  to  his  leaving  the 
kingdom.  This  intelligence  threw  all  parties  into 
confufion.  The  prince  fent  orders  to  the  king, 
commanding  him  to  approach  no  nearer  than 
Rochefter ;  but  the  meffage  arrived  too  late.  He 
had  already  returned  to  London,  where  the  popu¬ 
lace,  touched  with  compaflion  for  his  unhappy  fate, 
and  influenced  by  their  own  levity,  had  received 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy.  But  while  James 
refided  at  Whitehall,  little  regard  was  fliewed  him 
by  the  nobility  or  any  perfon  of  diftinciion.  He 
himfelf  difeovered  not  the  leaft  fign  of  fpirit,  nor 
any  intention  of  refuming  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  had  relinquifhed.  Nothing  there¬ 
fore  remained  for  the  ruling  powers,  but  to  confult 
the  moft  proper  means  ofdifpoftng  of  his  perfon; 
and  after  fome  deliberation  it  was  refolved  to  pufh 
him  into  that  meafure,  which  of  himfelf  he  feemed 
willing  to  embrace.  The  king  having  fent  lord 
Feverfham  on  a  meffage  to  the  prince,  defiring  a 
conference  for  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  that 
nobleman  was  arrefted  under  pretext  of  his  wanting 
a  paffort ;  the  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take 
poifeffion  of  Whitehall,  where  the  king  then  re¬ 
dded,  and  to  turn  out  die  Englifti ;  and  Halifax, 
Shrewfbury,  and  Delamb  _,  were  fent  by  the  prince 
at  midnight  to  acquaint  the  king,  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  retire  to  Ham-houfe  near  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  begged  pernffffion,  which  he  eafily  ob¬ 
tained,  to  withdraw  to  Rochefter,  a  town  near  the 
fea-coaft.  Accordingly  the  next  day  he  fet  out 
for  that  place,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Aylef- 
bury,  Litchfield,  Arran,  hnd  Dumbarton,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  a  detachment  of  Dutch  guards.  He 
lingered  a  few  days  at  Rochefter,  and  feemed  to 
wifh  that  he  might  be  invited  to  keep  poffeflion  of 
the  throne  ;  but  finding  that  the  whole  nation  con¬ 
curred  in  abandoning  him  to  his  own  councils,  he 
yielded  to  his  melancholy  fate;  and  being  preffed 
by  private  letters  from  his  queen,  privately  embark¬ 
ed  in  a  frigate  he  had  befpoke,  and  arrived  at  Am- 
bleteufe  in  Picardy,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  St. 
Germains. 


I  N  T  E  R  -  R 

J  AMES,  when  he  abdicated  the  throne  by 
quitting  his  kingdom,  left  a  paper  behind  him, 
containing  his  reafons  for  withdrawing  a  fecond 
time  ;  wherein  he  obferved,  that  it  would  be  ftiange 
if  the  world  ftiould  blame  his  conduct,  after 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  made  the  earl  of  Fever¬ 
ftiam  prifoner,  whom  he  had  lent  to  procure  a 
friendly  conference,  and  commanding  his  own 
guards  to  take  poffeflion  of  Whitehall  yifter  eleven 
at  night,  without  acquainting  him  with  it,  and 
even  fending  him  an  order,  after  he  was  in  bed, 
commanding  him  to  leave  the  y  alacc.  After  fuch 
conduit,  he  had  very  little  to  hope  from  a  perfon 
who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  called  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  his  fon  in  queftion.  At  the  fame  time 
he  appealed  to  all  that  knew  him,  and  even  to  the 
prince  himfelf,  if  they  could  believe  him  guilty  of  fo 
unnatural  a  villainy.  He  added,  that  being  born 
free,  he  was  deiirous  of  preferving  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  for  that  reafon  had  again  withdrawn 
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himfelf,  though  not  for  ever;  fot*  whenever  the 
nation  ftiould  be  convinced  that  they  had  been 
abufed  and  impofed  upon  by  the  fpeciotis  pretences 
of  religion  and  property,  he  would  be  ready  to  affift 
them,  and  break  the  chains  forged  by  ambitious 
men.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
arrived  at  Windsor,  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  the  lords,  by  whom  he  was  expeffed. 

Notwithftanding  the  prince  °t  ^  p> 

Orange  had  expelled  from  his  throne 
and  kingdom  a  powerful  prince,  once  fupported 
by  a  formidable  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army ;_  ftill 
the  more  difficult  talk,  remained,  that  of  obtaining 
for  himfelf  the  crown,  which  his  father-in-law  had 
abdicated.  To  this  end  he  refolved  to  leave  the 
lords,  who  had  affumed  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment,  to  their  own  guidance  and  direction.  About 
ninety  peers  and  bifhops  drew  up  an  addreis, 
wherein  they  defined  the  prince  that  he  would  be 
plcafed  to  take  the  adininiftration  into  his  hands ; 
r  manage 
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manage  the  revenue ;  fettle  the  affairs  of  Ireland; 
and  purfue  fuch  other  meafures  as  fhould  appear 
expedient  for  the  public  weal,  till  the  e Hates  oi  the 
kingdom  fhould  be  convened.  In  a  fecond  ad- 
drefs,  they  folicited  the  prince  to  iffue  letters  to 
the  cities,  counties,  artd  boroughs,  directing  to 
cleft  members  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament, 
within  the  fpace  of  ten  days  from  the  date  ot  thofe 
letters.  The  lords  alfo  publifficd  an  order,  com¬ 
manding  all  papifts  to  depart  ten  miles  fiom  the 
city  of  London,  and  to  remove  above  five  miles 
from  their  places  of  refidence  in  the  countiy.  In 
confequence  of  a  fummons  to  meet  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  St.  James’s,  the  members  who  had 
ferved  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of 
London,  affembied  there  on  the  twenty  fixth  of 
September,  and  adjourning  to  the  houfe  ot  com¬ 
mons,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  lords,  ad- 
dreffed  prince  William,  requ  effing  that  he  would 
appoint  the  convention  to  be  held  on  the  twenty  - 
fecond  day  of  January,  and  in  the  mean  time  take 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiffration  of  government. 
Thus  was  the  prince  fupported  by  ail  the  legal 
authority  which  could  poffibly  be  obtained  at  this 
juncture.  The  fleet  obeyed  his  commands.  The 
army  allowed  him  to  new  model  them,  without 
murmur  or  opposition.  The  city  fupplied  him  with 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds :  in  a 
word,  his  adminifiration  was  fubmitted  to,  as  if  he 
had  fucceeded  in  the  molt  regular  manner  to  the 
vacant  throne ;  and  a  profound  tranquillity  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

On  the  twenty -fecond  of  January,  when  the 
convention  was  affembied,  the  lords  chofe  the 
marquis  of  Halifax  their  fpeaker,  and  the  com¬ 
mons  Mr.  Powle.  A  letter  from  the  prince,  ad- 
dreffed  to  both  houfes,  was  read,  purporting,  that 
now  he  had  complied  with  their  defires  in  re 
eftablifhing  the  peace  and  public  fafety  of  the 
nation,  it  became  their  duty  to  exert  their  utmoff 
efforts  to  fetiire  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
upon  a  firm  bafis ;  that  the  Hate  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  required  their  immediate  attention,  as  a 
delay  might  prove  injurious  to  their  foreign  con¬ 
nections  ;  and  that  he  was  perfuaded  they  were 
heartily  difpofed  to  affift  the  Dutch,  who  had  ex- 
preffed  fuch  ardour  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
conftitution  of  England.  Hereupon  they  jointly 
prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  prince,  acknowledging, 
that,  under  the  Almighty,  the  nation  was  indebted 
to  him  for  deliverance  ;  and  that  they  entirely  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  adminiffration,  which  they  requelled 
he  would  continue.  They  then  appointed  a  day  of 
general  thankfgiving  -for  their  late  happy  delive¬ 
rance,  and  ordered  that  a  prayer  fhould  be  read  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  particular.  After  this, 
the  following  memorable  vote  paffed  in  the  houlc 
of  commons,  “  That  king  James  II.  having  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fubvert  the  conffitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
kin^  and  people;  and  by  the  advice  of  the  jefuits 
and°  other  wicked  perfons,  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of 
the  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  vacant.”  But 
this  vote  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the  lords,  among 
whom  was  a  ffrong  party  in  favour  of  a  regency,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Nottingham. 
After  a  very  fpirited  debate,  the  queftion  was  car¬ 
ried  for  inferring  the  word  deferted  in  the  room  of 
abdicated,  and  to  expunge  the  claufe  refpefting 
the  throne  having  become  vacant.  But  at  a  con¬ 
ference  held  between  the  two  houfes,  the  lords  rc- 
linquilhed  their  amendments,  and  concurred  in  the 
vote  of  the  commons. 

In  the  whole  coprfe  of  thefe  tranfactions,  the 


behaviour  of  prince  William  was  highly  merito¬ 
rious,  and  difeovered  great  moderation  and  mag¬ 
nanimity.  He  entered  into  no  intrigues  with  the 
leaders  of  parties,  but  kept  a  profound  filence. 
At  length  he  thought  proper  to  exprefs,  though  in 
a  private  manner,  his  fentiments.  He  called  to¬ 
gether  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewlbury,  and  fome 
others  ;  when  he  obferved,  that  having  been  in¬ 
vited  over  to  reflore  their  liberty,  he  had  engaged 
in  this  enterprizc,  and,  at  laft,  effected  his  pur- 
pofe:  that  it  belonged  to  the  parliament,  now 
chofen  with  freedom,  to  concert  meafures  for  the 
public  fettlement,  and  he  pretended  not  to  inter- 
pofe  in  their  determinations ;  that  he  had  heard  of 
1’everal  fchemes  propofed  for  effablilbing  the  go¬ 
vernment,  fome  having  infilled  on  a  regent;  others 
were  for  bellowing  the  crown  on  the  princefs.  It 
was  their  concern  alone  to  chufe  that  plan  of  ad- 
miniftration,  which  was  rnoft  agreeable  or  ad¬ 
vantageous  ;  that  if  they  refolved  in  favour  of  a 
regent,  he  had  no  objection  ;  he  only  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them,  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  that  regent,  nor  even  engage 
in  any  Icheme  which  he  well  knew’  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  infuperable  difficulties:  that  no  man 
could  have  a  deeper  and  juffer  fenfe  of  the  merits 
of  the  princefs  than  himfelf ;  but  he  would  rather 
remain  a  private  perfon,  than  enjoy  a  crown,  which 
muff  depend  on  the  will  or  the  life  of  another  ; 
and  that  they  muff  remember,  if  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  purfue  either  of  thefe  plans  of  fettlement, 
that  it  would  be  totally  out  of  his  power  to  aflift 
them  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  princefs 
Mary  feconded  thefe  reafons  and  views  of  her 
hufband,  who,  among  the  many  virtues  fhe  pof- 
feffed,  was  a  very  fenfible  and  obedient  wife.  All 
conlidcrations,  therefore,  were  negleded,  when  fhe 
conceived  they  came  in  competition  with  what  fhe 
thought  her  duty  to  the  prince.  When  Danby 
and  "other  friends  wrote  her  an  account  of  their 
proceedings,  fhe  exprefled  the  greateft  difpleallire  ; 
and  tranfmitted  their  letters  to  her  hufband,  as  a 
facrifice  to  conjugal  fidelity.  The  princefs  Anne 
alfo  concurred  with  her  in  fentiment;  and  being 
promifed  an  ample  revenue,  was  contented  to  be 
poflponed  in  her  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  This 
unanimity  and  acquiefcence  with  the  determination 
of  the  prince,  put  an  end  to  the  fchemes  formed 
by  different  parties;  and  the  convention  paffed  a 
bill,  by  which  they  fettled  the  crown  on  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange;  the  foie  adminifiration  to 
remain  in  the  prince.  The  princefs  of  Denmark 
was  to  fucceed  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange;  hep  pofterity  to  that  of  the  princefs 
Mary;  but  before  thofe  of  the  prince  by  any  other 
wife. 

Of  fourteen  children  whom  James  II.  had  by 
his  two  Wives,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  Maria  d’Effe,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Modena,  three  only  furvived  him;  namely, 
Mary,  his  eldeft  daughter,  born  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1662,  and  married  to  William  Henry  of 
Naffau,  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  of 
England ;  Anne,  his  fecond  daughter  (both  by  his 
fuff  wife)  born  the  fixth  of  February  1664,  and 
married  to  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  afterwards 
queen  of  England.  James  Francis  Edward,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  who  refided  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1766,  aged  feventy  eight.  This  fon  was 
by  his  fecond  wife. 

"  We  have  already  noticed  moff  of  the  great  lu¬ 
minaries  which  lhone  forth  in  the  orbit  of  lite¬ 
rature,  even  amidft  the  bigotry  and  licentioufnefs 
which  feemed  to  threaten  the' nation  with  inevi¬ 
table  dcfirudlion  :  but  it  might  be  thought  a  capital 
, overlight,  were  we  to  omit  the  name  ot  Locke,  who 
inveft igated  the  human  mind,  improved  the  powers 
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of  reafomng,  by  diftinguifliing  truth  from  error, 
removed  the.  clouds  of  fophiftry,  and  the  idle 
diftinctions  in  logic  and  metaphyfics.  He  ex¬ 
plained  alfo  the  nature  and  foundation  of  govern- 
ment  by  unanfvverable  arguments ;  and  in  a  finall 
treatife  on  toleration,  this  great  Chriftian-philo- 
lopher  vindicated  the  rights  of  religious  liberty 
viti  gieatei  clearnefs  and  precifion,  than  ever  was 
done  by  any  author  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

I  he  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  was  about 
one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
That  of  James  II.  was  raifed  by  the  parliament  to 
about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds ;  and  his  income  of  duke  of  York  being 
added,  made  the  whole  amount  to  two  million? 
a  yeai.  The  national  debt  at  the  revolution 
amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four  thoufand,  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  The  encreafe  of 
coinage  during  thefe  two  reigns  was  ten  millions 
twd  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  pounds  fterlinm 
The  recovery  or  conqueft  of  New  York  and 
the  Jerfeys,  was  a  coniiderable  acceflion  to  the 
ftrength  and  fecurity  of  the  Englifh  colonies ;  and 
t  ie  fettlement  of  Penfylvania  and  Carolina,  durino- 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  without  any  affifiance  from 
t  ie  crow’n,  extended  the  Englifh  empire  in  Amc- 
iica.  I  he  profecution  of  the  diffenters  peopled 
the  colonies.  According  to  Dr.  Davenant,  the 
Tipping  encreafed  more  than  double  during  the 
two  preceding  reigns. 

Several  manufactures  were  in  this  period  eftablifh- 
cd  in  iron,  brafs,  paper,  Elk,  and  hats.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Venice  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glafs  and  cryftal ;  and  prince  Rupert  an 
encourager  of  ufeful  arts,  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
mventor  of  etching.  One  Brewer  brought  from 
the  Low  Countries  the  art  of  dying  woollen  cloth. 
In  1677,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was  re¬ 
pealed,  on  account  of  the  continual  dread  the 
nation  was  under  of  the  return  of  popery. 


Character  of  James  II. 

. .  Prhice  wras  of  an  aCtive,  violent,  and  vim 
dictive  temper.  Obftinacy  and  bigotry  were  the 
ruling  motives  of  his  adtions ;  nay,  fuch  a  thorough 
bigot  to  popery  was  James,  that  he  would  flicker 
nothing  to  have  it  eftablifhed  ;  to  which  end  he 

a  urS?  ?  Pte.rtd  t!ie  rcga'  prerogative,  and  to 
eitabhlh  a  deipotic  government.  Some  good  qua¬ 
lities,  it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  he  poffeffed  - 


being  remarkable  for  his  frugality  of  public  money 
his  induftry,  his  application  to  naval  afi'airs  and 
his  encouragement  of  trade;  but  we  cannot  fav 
much  m  praife  of  or  join  in  fentimcnt  with  thole 
who  have  extolled  his  fmcerity;  for  his  whole 
reign  was  a  continued  violation  of  his  reiterated 
promifes  of  preferving  inviolate  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  his  people.  Thefe,  in  his  lofty  idea 
of  regal  authority,  had  no  right  to  liberty,  but 
what  might  be  dependent  on  his  fovereiem  will  and 
pleafure.  Upon  this  fallacious  prejudice  he  acted 
in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  conftitu- 
Uon  of  the  realm ;  burft  in  funder  all  thofe  ties 
which  unite  fubjeds  to  their  fovereign.  He  con¬ 
fined  all  power,  encouragement,  and  favour  to  the 
catholics ;  and  facnficed  every  confideration  of 
juftice  and  prudence  to  a  falfe  zeal.  This  hurried 
him  into  meafures  which  rendered  his  government 
intolerable  to  a  free  and  generous  people;  and 
made  it  neceftary  for  them  not  to  fubmit  any 
longer  to  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  guided 
folely  by  the  violent  councils  of  a  popifh  jefuitical 
faction,  and  blindly  adopting  their  llavifh  fuper- 
Itition.  He  alfo  profecuted  his  defign  with  fuch 
vehemence  as  excited  the  fears  of  his  free-born 
fubjeds,  and  made  them  unite  in  defence  of  every 
thing  moft  dear  and  valuable.  The  refult  was  to 
them  a  glorious  revolution ;  to  him  difgrace  and 
juft  depofition  We  fay  a  juft  and  legtl  depofi- 
tion.  If,  indeed,  the  people  were  created  only  for 
the  advantage  and  the  pleafure  of  kings  ;  if 'they 
have  a  divine  right  to  be  tyrants,  and  fubjeds  are 
appointed  by  heaven  to  be  Haves.  James  had  reafon 
to  complain;  and  we  may  add,  his  people  had 
rea  on  to  rejoice,  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred  for  flapping  him  of  the  power  of  ren¬ 
dering  millions  unhappy  at  his  pleafure.  But  on 

the  °j.her  j^nd,  lf  people  have  a  right  to 'the 
polfeffion  of  their  own  property,  till  they  part  with 
it  by  their  own  confent,  or  by  that  of  their  repre- 
fentatives  ;  if  they  have  a  right  to  the  bleffings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  kings  were  only 
appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  them  •  the 
people  of  England  had  a  right  from  nature,  from 
mafon,  and.  the  calls  of  duty,  to  expel  a  weak- 
obftinate  prince,  who  made  it  his  bufinefs  todeftrov 
what  he  was  bound  to  defend.  By  fuch  conduct 
he  was  rendered  wholly  incapable  of  difehargin- 
the  important  truft  of  government;  and  hence  a 
11  ee  people  may  learn,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  al 
low^  any  prince  infected  with  the  Romifh  fuperftition 
to  fill  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms; 
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and  fufpedting,  hating  and  hated  by  each  other, 
was  full  of  difficulties.  To  truft  his  fervice  to  the 
tories  alone,  many  of  whom  feemed  averfe  to  his 
title,  appeared  dangerous.  Tor  truft  it  to  the 
whigs  alone,  was  to  declare  himfelf  the- head  of  a 
party  ;  and  to  give  countenance  to  a  fufpicion,  that 
he  intended  to  govern  by  thofe  who  had  chiefly 
raifed  him  to  the  government.  The  fear  of  ap¬ 
pearing  ungrateful  prevailed ;  he  threw  almoft  all 
the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  lord  Not¬ 
tingham  being  almoft  the  only  one  of  the  tories 
who  was  brought  into  adminiftration.  He  and  | 
lord  Shrewsbury  were  appointed  fecretaries  of  ftatc.  \ 
The  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  was  put  upon  the 
lut'  of  the  privy-council.  Ids  from  attention  to 
him  than  to  his  order.  The  privy-leal  was  reftored 
to  Halifax,  and  lord  Danby  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  council-board,  arrangements  which  pleafed 
neither  whigs  nor  tories.  Danby,  who  wiftied  for 
his  old  ftaff  of  lord-treafurer,  thought  his  fervices  ill 
requited  ;  and  to  make  him  reparation,  he  was 
created  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  fuch  perfons  as  had  real  merit  in 
promoting  the  revolution,  the  treafury,  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  even  the  chancery  were  put  into  com* 
million.  Burnet,  who  had  been  profcribed  by  the 
late  king,  was  made  a  bilhop ;  Sir  Patience  Ward 
was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament 
for  London;  and  Pilkington,  lord-mayor  of  that 
city;  in  which  one  had  been  pilloried,  and  the 
other  fined  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  an 
offence  againft  the  duke  of  York.  Military  pre¬ 
ferments  were  belkwed  on  lord  Churchill,  but  they 
were  not  fuited  to  his  ambition  ;  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  his  lady,  who  continued  as  ufual  in  the 
family  of  the  princefs  Anne.  But  though  Notting¬ 
ham,  Shrewlbury,  Halifax  and  Danby,  appeared 
oftenftble  minifters,  the  king,  in  fecret,  put  his 
real  confidence  in  Mr.  Sidney,  and  in  Bentinck,  a 
native  of  Holland,  the  firft  of  w'hom  w'as  created 
lord  Sidney,  and  the  laft  lord  Portland.  But  what 
gave  univerfal  fatisfadfion,  was  the  nomination  of 
the  judges.  Each  privy-counfellor  was  directed  to 
bring  in  a  lift  of  twelve;  and  from  thefe  lifts  the 
judges  were  felected. 

The  firft  refolution  taken  in  the  new  council, 
wras  to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament, 
that  the  new  fettlement  might  be  ftrengthened  by  a 
legal  fandtion,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  wanting, 
as  the  affembly  had  not  been  convoked  by  the 
king’s  w7rit  of  fummons.  The  experiment  of  a 
new  election  being  thought  too  hazardous,  it  was 
refolved  in  council  that  the  king  fhould,  by  virtue 
of  his  own  authority,  change  the  convention  into  a 
parliament,  by  going  to  the  houfe  of  peers  with 
the  ufual  ftate  of  a  fovereign,  and  pronouncing  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne  to  both  houfes.  This  ex¬ 
pedient  was  accordingly  pradticed.  The  king 
allured  them,  that  he  fhould  take  the  utmoft  care 
to  retain  their  good  opinion  of  his  integrity;  that 
Holland  wras  in  fuch  a  lituatkm  as  required  their 
immediate  aid;  that  the  pofture  of  affairs  at  home, 
likewife  demanded  their  ferious  attention ;  that  a 
good  fettlement  was  equally  neceflary  for  the 
eftabliftiment  of  domcftic  peace,  and  the  fupport 
of  the  proteftant  intereft  abroad  ;  that  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  were  too  critically  fftuated  to  admit  of  the 
leaft  delay  in  their  deliberations ;  he  therefore 
begged  they  would  be  fpeedy  and  effectual  in  con¬ 
certing  fuch  meafures  as  fhould  be  judged  indif- 
penfibly  neceflary  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
The  commons,  on  their  return  to  their  own  houfe, 
palled  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  majefty,  and  made 
an  order  that  his  fpeech  fhould  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration. 

1  he  coronation  oath  having  been  altered  and  ex¬ 
plained,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  bilhop  of  London,  officiating  at  the  king’s 
No.  49. 


delire  in  the  room  of  the  metropolitan,  who  was  a 
malcontent;  and  the  next  day  the  commons  in  a 
body  waited  on  the  king  and  queen  at  Whitehall  with 
an  addrefs  of  congratulation.  William,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  efteem  of  his  new  fubjeefts,  lignified, 
in  a  folemn  meffage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  his 
readinefs  to  acquiefce  in  any  meafure  they  fhould 
think  proper  to  take  for  a  new  regulation,  or  total 
fuppreflion  of  the  hearth-money  ;  and  this  tax  was 
afterwards  abolilhed.  We  muff  here  obferve,  that 
previous  to  their  coronation  on  the  thirteenth  of 
February,  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being 
feated  on  two  large  chairs  in  the  Banquetingffioufe, 
both  houfes  of  the  convention  waited  on  them  in  a 
body,  when  the  clerk  of  the  crown  read,  in  the 
names  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons  affembled  at  Weftminfter,  the  following 
"  declaration  of  their  rights,”  knowrn  by  the  name 
of 

THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

I.  That  the  pretended  power  of  fufpending  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  royal  authority,  without 
confent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

II.  That  the  pretended  power  of  difpenfing  with 
laws,  or  the  execution  of  law’s,  by  legal  authority, 
as  it  hath  been  affumed,  or  exercifed  of  late,  is 
illegal. 

III.  That  the  corrimiflion  for  ere&ing  the  late 
court  of  commiflioners  for  eccleftaftical  caufes,  and 
all  other  commiffions  and  courts  of  like  nature,  are 
illegal  and  pernicious. 

IV.  That  levying  money  for  the  ufe  of  the 
crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant 
of  parliament  for  a  longer  time,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  the  fame  is  or  fliall  be  granted,  is 
illegal. 

V.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  fubjeCt  to  petition 
the  king  ;  and  all  commitments  and  profecutions  for 
fuch  petitioning,  are  illegal. 

VI.  That  the  railing  or  keeping  a  Handing  army 
within  the  kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unlefs  it 
be  w'ith  the  confent  of  parliament,  is  contrary  to 
law. 

VII.  That  the  fubjeCts,  who  are  proteftants,  may- 
keep  arms  for  their  defence,  fuitable  to  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

VIII.  That  all  elections  of  members  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  free. 

IX.  That  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  or  debates 
in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
queftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

X.  That  exceffive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  exceffive  fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  nor  unufual 
punifhments  inflicted. 

XI.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impannelled 
and  returned  ;  and  jurors  who  pafs  upon  men 
in  trials  of  high  treafon,  ought  to  be  free¬ 
holders. 

XII.  That  all  grants  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
particular  perfons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and 
void. 

XIII.  And  that,  for  the  red  refs  of  all  grievances, 
and  for  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferv- 
ing  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  frequently  to  be 
held. 

And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  upon,  all 
and  lingular  the  premifes,  as  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties :  and  no  declarations,  judgments, 
doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice0  of  the 
people  in  any  of  the  faid  premifes,  ought,  on  any 
account,  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into  confequence  or 
example. 

After  enumerating  thefe  articles,  the  declaration 
concluded  in  the  following  manner :  “  Having 
therefore  an  entire  confidence,  that  his  faid  high- 
6  F  nefs 
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nefs  the  prince  of  Orange,  will  perfect  a  delive¬ 
rance  fo  far  advanced  by  him,  and  ftill  preferve 
them  from  a  violation  of  their  rights,  which  they 
have  here  afferted,  and  from  all  other  attempts 
upon  their  religion,  rights,  and  liberties,  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  affemb’ed  at 
Weftminfter,  do  refolve,  that  William  and  Mary, 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  be  declared  king 
and  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging;  to  hold 
the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  laid  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  them  the  faid  prince  and  princefs 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  furvivor  of 
them ;  and  that  the  foie  and  full  exercife  of  the 
royal  power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by  the  faid 
prince  of  Oraqge,  in  the  names  of  the  faid  prince 
and  princefs  during  their  joint  lives ;  and  after  their 
dcceafe,  the  faid  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  faid 
.kingdoms  to  be  to  the  iffue  of  the  body  of  the  faid 
princefs  ;  and  in  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and 
in  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  faid  prince  of  Orange.” 

As  foon  as  this  declaration  was  read,  the  marquis 
of  Halifax,  as  fpeaker  of  the  upper  houfe,  made  a 
folemn  tender  of  the  crown  to  their  highneffes,  in 
the  name  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  England  ; 
and  the  offer  was  accepted  in  the  moft  obliging  man¬ 
ner  by  their  highneffes. 

After  his  coronation,  the  king  received  an  ad- 
drefs  of  thanks  from  the  commons,  couched  in  the 
warmed  exprelfions  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  af¬ 
fection  ;  and  declaring,  that  they  would  take  fuch 
meafures  in  fupport  of  his  crown,  as  would  con¬ 
vince  the  world  that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fubjects.  The  fum  total  of  the  money  expended  by 
the  States-general  in  William’s  expedition,  amount¬ 
ed  to  feven  millions  of  gilders;  and  the  com¬ 
mons  granted  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for 
the  difeharge  of  this  debt.  The  next  object  that 
engaged  their  attention,  was  the  fettlement  of  a 
revenue  for  the  fupport  of  government.  Hereto¬ 
fore  there  had  been  no  diftindtion  of  what  was  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  king’s  ufe,  and  what  was  affigned  for 
the  fervice  of  the  Fate,  fo  that  the  fovereign  was 
abfoiute  mafter  of  the  whole  fupply.  As  the  reve¬ 
nue  in  the  late  reigns  had  been  often  embezzled 
and  mifapplied,  it  was  now  refolved  that  a  certain 
fum  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
king’s  houfliold,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity 
(called  at  this  time  the  civil  lift)  and  that  the  reft 
of  the  public  money  fhould  be  employed  under  the 
infpeiftion  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  fince  this 
period,  the  commons  have  appropriated  the  annual 
fupplies  to  certain  fpecified  purpofes ;  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  application  has  conftantly  been  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  infpedlion  of  both  houfes. 

The  tories  had,  through  the  communication  of 
Nottingham,  made  proffers  of  fervice  to  his  ma- 
jefty  ;  but  complained  at  the  fame  time,  that  as 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  profecutcd,  they  could 
not,  without  an  adl  of  indemnity,  exert  themfelves 
in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  king,  wrought  on 
by  their  remonftrances,  fent  a  meffage  to  the  houfe 
by  Mr.  Hampden,  recommending  a  bill  of  in¬ 
demnity  as  the  moft  effedlual  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  fources  of  difeord.  He  delired  it  might 
be  drawn  up  with  all  convenient  expedition,  with 
fuch  exceptions  only  as  fhould  appear  neceftary  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  juftice,  the  fafety  of 
himfelf  and  the  queen,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  But  the  whigs  proceeded  fo  flow  in  the 
bill,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  before 
the  end  of  the  felfton.  It  being  now  neceftary  to 
pafs  an  ad  for  afeertaining  the  fucceftion  of  the 
crown,  a  bill  for  this  purpofe  was  brought  into  the 
lower  houfe,  with  a  claufe  difabling  papifts  from 
fuccceding  to  the  crown;  to  this  the  lords  added, 
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|  £f  or  fuch  who  fhould  marry  papifts,”  abfolving  the 
fubjed  in  that  cafe  from  their  allegiance.  About 
this  time  the  princefs  Anne  brought  forth  a  fon,  who 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William,  and  afterwards 
created  duke  of  Gloucefter. 

William,  who  was  equal  to  moft  princes  in  poli¬ 
tical  abilities,  well  knew,  that  the  moft  effedual 
way  of^  preferving  peace  at  home,  was  to  find  his 
new  fubjeds  employment  abroad.  The  great 
fcheme  he  had  formed,  when  only  Stadtholder,  of 
a  confederacy  againft  France,  began  about  this 
time  to  take  effed.  ITe  was  ftrongly  importuned 
to  join  this  confederacy  as  king  of  England,  and 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  Englifh 
to  draw  the  fword  againft  their  old  enemies  and 
rivals.  After  the  proper  fteps  fdr  that  purpofe  were 
taken,  both  houfes  joined  in  a  dutiful  addrefs  to 
his  majefty,  defiring  him  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
would  be  fufficient  to  *  r-duce  the  French  king  to 
fuch  a  condition,  as  to  /ender  him  incapable  of  dif- 
turbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  prejudicing  the 
trade  and  profperity  of  England,  affuring  his  majefty 
that  Jte  might  depend  on  his  parliament  for  the 
neceftary  aftiftance. 

Thus  requefted  by  both  houfes  of  legiflature, 
the  king  declared  war  againft  the  French  monarch 
on  the  ieventh  or  May.  This  declaration  was  drawn 
up  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  Somers,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor.  Lewis  was  charged  with  having 
unjuftly  invaded  the  territories  of  the  emperor, 
and  denounced  war  againft  the  allies  of  England, 
in  open  violation  of  the  treaties  concluded  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Englifh  crown ;  of  having 
encroached  on  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland  ;  in¬ 
vaded  the  Caribbee  Illands ;  forcibly  feized  the 
provinces  of  New  York  and  Hudfon’s  Bay :  coun- 
|  tenanced  the  feizure  of  Englifti  {hips  by  French 
privateers;  prohibited  the  importation  of  Englifti 
manufactures ;  difputed  the  right  of  the  flag;  per- 
1  fecuted  many  Englifh .  fubje&s  on  pretence  of  reli¬ 
gion,  contrary  to  exprefs  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  fent  an  army  into  Ireland  to  fupport 
the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.  Ireland  was  far  from 
imitating  the  examples  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  acknowledging  William’s  title  to  the  crown; 
and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  that  king¬ 
dom  was  entirely  reduced.  The  earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  on  the  firft  news  of  James’s  retreat  from 
England,  fecured  the  moft  important  places  in 
Ireland  of  which  he  was  governor;  and  joining 
his  natural  hatred  of  the  proteftants  to  what  he 
thoughCmotives  of  policy  and  prudence,  he  treated 
them  in  fo  rigorous  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced 
to  retire  to  their  brethren  in  the  north,  whofeizing 
on  Kilmore,  Coleraine,  Inilkilling,  and  London¬ 
derry,  declared  for  William  and  Mary.  Tyrcon- 
nel,  perceiving  the  ill  effeefts  of  his  cruelty,  thought 
proper  to  temporize  with  William;  yet  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  folicit  James  by  letter,  to  tranfport  himfelf 
over  to  Ireland  w  ith  a  powerful  body  of  troops  ; 
affuring  him  that  fuch  a  ftep  w’ould  effecftually 
fecure  his  intereft  in  that  kingdom;  whereas  a 
negledl  or  delay  in  following  this  advice,  mull 
entirely  ruin  his  affairs.  On  receiving  thefe  letters, 

6  James  fent  them  to  Lewis,  and  preffed  him  for  his 
aftiftance.  Neither  the  French  monarch  nor  his 
minifters  had  any  great  expeditions  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition  :  but  as  his  honour  was  concerned  in  fup- 
porting  his  unfortunate  gueft,  it  was  refolved  to 
furnifh  him  with  five  thoufand  forces,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Laufun.  This  army  wras  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  fleet  then  lying  at  Brcft,  con¬ 
fining  of  fourteen  fhips  of  the  line,  fix  frigates, 
three  fire-lhips,  and  a  proper  number  of  tranfports. 
Lewis  alfo  fupplied  James  with  arms  for  forty 
thoufand  men,  in  order  to  equip  his  friends  in 
Ireland  ;  prefented  him  w  ith  a  large  fum  of  money  ; 
fuperb  equipages,  plate,  and  every  thing  neceftary 
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fbr  the  camp  and  houfhold.  At  parting  he  em¬ 
braced  him  with  great  affedtion,  making  ufe  of  this 
remarkable  expreffion:  “  Farewell  brother!  the 
beft  thing  I  can  wifh  you,  is,  that  I  may  never  fee 
you  more.” 

James  failed  from  Breft  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  attended  by  the  count  d’Avaux,  in  quality 
of  ambaflador,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  After  eight  days  fail,  he  arrived  fafely  at 
Kingfale  in  Ireland,  whence  he  repaired  in  a  few 
days  to  Cork;  where  he  was  received  by  the  earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  who  had  colledled  an  army  of  thirty  | 
thoufand  foot,  and  eight  thoufand  horle,  for  his  | 
fervice.  But  adverfity  had  not  yet  taught  James  j 
wifdom  and  precaution;  he  added  with  as  little 
prudence,  as  he  could  have  done,  had  he  no  oppo- 
fition  to  encounter  ;  and  was  fo  far  from  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  the  proteftants, 
which  in  common  reafon  and  common  policy  he 
ought  to  have  done,  that  he  gave  repeated  proofs 
of  his  thorough  hatred,  and  frequently  punifhed  j 
them  with  death  on  the  moft  trifling  occafions.  j 
One  of  the  magiftrates  of  Cork  was  executed  by  his 
orders,  for  having  declared  for  the  prince  of 
Orange.  In  fhort,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  win 
over  his  adverfaries  by  mildnefs  and  popularity,  he 
only  exafperated  them  the  more,  by  his  cruelty  and 
arrogance :  and  thus,  by  his  own  imprudent  con¬ 
duct  effectually  ruined  his  affairs,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  flattered  himfelf  with  their  being  in  the 
moft  profperous  fituation.  Having  refrefhed  his  j 
forces,'  he  marched  for  Dublin,  and  entered  the  city 
in  triumph.  He  was  met  at  the  caftle  gate  by  a 
proceflion  of  popilh  bifhops  and  priefts,  in  their 
pontificals,  bearing  the  boft,  before  which  he 
kneeled  down  in  public.  He  publifhed  fome  pro¬ 
clamations,  promifing  protection  to  all  his  pro- 
teftant  fubje&s,  who  ihould  preferve  their  loyalty  : 
but  thefe  placed  fo  little  confidence  in  his  promifes, 
that  they  determined  to  ftand  in  their  own  defence. 
Soon  after  he  publifhed  another  proclamation  for 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  on  the  feventh  of 
May  at  Dublin  ;  created  Tyrconnel  a  duke,  and  be-  j 
flowed  the  royal  regiment  on  Dorrington,  in  the 
room  of  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

His  firft  expedition  was  againft  Kilmore,  where 
the  noble  defence  made  by  the  proteftants  fo  exaf-  j 
perated  James,  that  he  determined  to  ufe  them  with 
the  utmoft  feverity  ;  and  was  warmly  feconded  in 
this  refolution  by  Tyrconnel,  who  feemed  to  thirft 
for  the  blood  of  thefe  poor  unfortunate  people,  j 
Alarmed  by  this  cruel  ufage,  and  the  report  of  a  j 
general  maflacre,  intended  to  be  perpetrated  on  all  j 
the  proteftants,  they  fhut  themfelves  up  in  London¬ 
derry,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
and  lent  immediately  to  England  for  afliftance. 
Some  arms  and  ammunition  were  accordingly  fent 
them,  but  no  confiderab.le  reinforcements  till  the 
middle  of  April,  when  two  regiments  arrived  at 
Loughfoyle,  under  the  command  of  the  colonels 
Cunningham  and  Richards.  By  this  time  James 
had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men ;  but 
he  met  with  an  oppofition  little  expedted ;  and 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  bravery  and  refolu¬ 
tion  of  one  man,  a  proteftant  clergyman  of  Donagh- 
more,  who  had  raifed  a  regiment  for  the  defence  of 
himfelf  and  his  brethren.  This  clergyman  gave 
Lundy,  the  governor  of  Londonderry,  the  firft  no¬ 
tice  of  the  approach  of  James.  Lundy  imme¬ 
diately  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Richards,  the  two  commanders  lately 
arrived  from  England  aflifted,  and  who,  either  from 
a  dillike  to  the  fervice  they  were  fent  upon,  or  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fituation  of  the  town  and  the  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants,  gave  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  the 
place  was  not  tenable,  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  land  the  regiments ;  and  that  the  principal 


officers  fhould  retire  from  the  town,  in  order  that 
the  inhabitants  might  Obtain  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  A  meftenger,  in  confequence  of  this 
opinion,  was  difpatched  to  James,  with  propofals 
for  opening  a  negotiation;  and  lieutenant-general 
Hamilton,  who  commanded  in  that  prince’s  fervice, 
undertook,  that  the  army  fhould  not,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  treaty,  advance  nearer  than  four 
miles  of  the  city.  Mr.  Walker,  the  clergyman 
already  mentioned,  had,  in  vain,  ufed  all  his  rhe¬ 
toric  to  perfuade  the  governor  to  take  the  field, 
and  come  to  a  general  engagement.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  his  arguments,  and  liftened  only  to  his 
own  pufillanimous  apprehenlions ;  which  _  were 
greatly  heightened,  when  he  found  that  James,  dif- 
regarding  the  promile  his  general  had  made,  was 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  town 
walls.  The  inhabitants  and  foldiers  in  the  place, 
were  fo  exafperated  at  the  cowardice  of  their  gover¬ 
nor,  and  the  two  colonels,  that  they  flew  to  arms, 
and  would  have  made  their  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of 
their  perfidy,  had  not  the  former  kept  himfelf  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  chamber,  and  the  other  two  found 
means  to  efcape  on  board  their  fhips.  In  the  mean 
time  major  Baker,  their  deputy  governor,  fired 
fo  warmly  from  the  walls  upon  James’s  troops, 
that  they  wrere  obliged  to  retreat  to  St.  John’s 
town  in  fome  diforder.  Walker  and  Baker  made 
ufe  of  this  refpite,  to  prefs  Lundy  to  exert  himfelf 
as  became  a  loyal  fubjeift  and  a  good  foldier,  and 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  place :  but  fuch  was 
the  governor’s  cowardice  or  treachery,  that  he  ab- 
folutely  refufed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
government,  and  foon  after  made  his  efcape  in  dif- 
guife.  He  was,  however,  feized  in  Scotland,  fent 
thence  to  London,  together  with  Cunningham  and 
Richards,  where  they  were  all  ignominioufly  dif- 
miffed  from  the  fervice.  The  inhabitants  now 
unanimoufty  agreed  to  beftow  the  government  of 
the  place  on  Mr.  Walker,  and  major  Baker,  who 
immediately  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  de¬ 
termining  to  bury  themfelves  under  the  ruins  of 
the  place,  rather  than  fufrender  to  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  they  formed  the  citizens,  amounting 
to  feven  thoufand  men,  into  different  regiments, 
taught  them  the  proper  management  of  arms,  firing 
of  cannon,  and  all  the  other  manoeuvres  neceffary 
for  their  own  defence,  or  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  twentieth  of  April,  James’s  army 
opened  the  trenches,  and  their  batteries  began  to 
play  on  the  town,  which  was  but  poorly  fortified, 
with  only  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  walls, 
and  thofe  wretchedly  mounted.  The  befieged, 
however,  animated  by  the  example  and  fpirited  ha¬ 
rangues  of  Mr.  Walker,  held  out  with  aftonifhing 
refolution,  againft  a  force,  far  fuperior,  employed 
to  reduce  them.  James  being  obliged  to  return 
to  Dublin,  to  meet  the  parliament  he  had  convened, 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  marquis  de 
Rofane,  one  of  the  French  generals,  a  man  of  more 
than  favage  haughtinefs  and  cruelty  of  difpofition. 
Incenfed  with  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  an 
handful  of  half  ftarved  peafants,  as  he  contemptu- 
oufly  called  them,  vented  his  rage  in  the  moft  in¬ 
human  manner,  and  informed  the  befieged,  that 
unlefs  they  inftantly  fubmitted  themfelves  to  their 
lawful  fovereign,  he  would  not  leave  one  ftone  upon 
another  in  the  town,  nor  a  fingle  perfon  alive  to 
carry  the  news  of  their  deftru&ion.  It  is  a  mark  of 
true  courage  to  look  upon  the  threaten! ngs  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  vanity  with  contempt.  The  governor 
and  garrifon  anfwered  his  threats  only  by  doubling 
their  refiftance,  though  their  provifions  were  now 
all  expended,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  neceffity  of  fupporting  life  by  eating  the  fiefh  cf 
horfes,  dogs,  cats,  and  every  other  kind  of  loath- 
forne  food.  They,  however,  fupported  their 
courage,  and  a  proclamation  was  publifhed,  pro¬ 
hibiting. 
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hibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  any  perfon  to  talk  of 
furrendering.  Perceiving  that  menaces  had  no 
effect,  the  French  general  formed  a  defign  for 
forcing  them  to  comply,  which  feemed  to  be  rather 
the  dilates  of  a  fiend  than  of  a  human  being.  He 
fent  detachments  of  his  foldiers  through  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  with  orders  to  feize  all  the  proteftants 
they  could  find,  without  diftinbtion  of  age  or  fex, 
flrip  them  naked,  and  drive  them  in  that  condition, 
under  the  walls  of  Londonderry.  This  order  was 
executed  with  a  brutality  equal  to  that  of  the  giver 
of  it.  Upwards  of  four  thoufand  of  thefe  miferable 
objedls  were  thus  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  be- 
lieged;  who,  from  their  ramparts,  beheld,  with  an 
horror  not  to  be  deferibed,  the  forlorn  condition  of 
their  fellow  proteftants,  many  of  whom  were  every 
moment  expiring  with  fatigue,  cold,  hunger  and 
the  cruel  ufage  they  had  received  from  their  bloody 
perfecutors.  This  fight,  however,  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  eftebt  upon  the  garrifon,  from  what  Rofane 
expelled.  They  felt  the  deepeft  compafiion  for  the 
diftrefs  of  their  brethren;  but  their  compafiion 
was  mingled  with  fuch  indignation  again!!  the 
author  of  that  infernal  adtion,  and  fuch  apprehen- 
fions  of  what  would  be  their  own  fate,  if  they  fhould 
fall  into  his  power,  that  they  unanimoufly  deter¬ 
mined  to  perifh  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  a  bar¬ 
barian.  I  hey  now  thought  themfelves  excufed 
from  obferving  the  ftridt  rules  of  war,  which  had 
been  fo  flagitioufiy  broken  by  the  enemy;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  eredted  a  gibbet  on  their  walls,  and  fent  to 
acquaint  the  French  general,  that  unlefs  he  im¬ 
mediately  fet  at.  liberty  the  proteftants  he  had 
driven  under  their  ramparts,  they  would  immedi¬ 
ately  hang  up  every  prifoner  they  had  taken  in 
their  fallies  during  the  fiege.  Convinced  by  their 
whole  behaviour,  that  they  would  certainly  carry 
their  threats  into  execution,  Rofane  ordered  the 
proteftants  to  be  releafed,  after  they  had  been  de¬ 
tained  three  days,  without  fading  any  kind  of  food. 
Numbers  of  them  perifhed  by  famine  and  fatigue 
in  their  return  to  their  houfes,  and  many  of  thofe 
who  furvived,  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  find 
their  habitations  and  effebls  deftroyed,  by  the  rov- 
parties  about  the  country ;  fo  that  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  unfortunate  people  fell  viblims&to  the 
infernal  malice  of  a  popifh  foe.  It  is  reported  that 
James  was  requefted  by  the  bifhop  of  Meath  to 
countermand  this  order,  but  without  effebt.  At 
this  time  the  intrepid  garrifon  of  Londonderry  was 
reduced  from  feven  thoufand,  to  five  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  men  ;  and  thefe  were  driven  to  fuch 
extremity  of  diftrefs,  that  they  began  to  talk  of 
preying  upon  one  another.  But  before  this  dread¬ 
ful  refource  for  prolonging  life  was  attempted,  the 
long  wifhed  for  fuccour  arrived.  Major  general 
Kirk,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  infamous  in 
England,  during  James’s  reign,  and  who  had  fince 
abandoned  his  former  matter,  and  ferved  under 
king  William,  arrived  in  the  Lough  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  nine  thoufand  men  ;  and  being  or¬ 
dered  to  relieve  the  garrifon  at  all  events,  h<?  fent 
three  fhips  up  the  river,  laden  with  provifions, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dartmouth  frigate.  But 
the  enemy,  to  prevent  any  fhips  from  failing  up  to 
the  town,  had  erected  ftrong  batteries  on  both  fides 
of  the  ftream,  and  thrown  a  ftrong  boom  acrofs  the 
channel.  One  of  the  fhips,  however,  takincr  the 
opportunity  of  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  in  her  favour 
advanced  with  full  fail,  broke  the  enemy’s  boom,' 
and  the  other  veffels  following  her,  they  all  an- 
choicd  in  fafety  before  the  town,  James  now'  de- 
fpaiied  of  fucceeding  in  his  enterprize,  and  railed 
the  fiege  that  very  night,  after  lofing  near  effiht 
•thoufand  men  in  this  fruitlefs  attempt.  Kirk 
landed  at  the  towm,  and  Walker,  at  the  earned  re- 
queft  of  the  inhabitants,  pafl'ed  over  to  England,  to 
return  their  grateful  thanks  to  their  majeftiesVor 


their  generous  fuccour.  He  was  received  by  the 
king  and  queen  with  that  honour  and  refpedl,  fo 
juftly  due  to  his  diftinguifhed  valour.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Inifkilling,  on  receiving  intelligence  that 
Londonderry  had  denied  entrance  to  the  troops  in 
James’s  fervice,  refolved  not  to  admit  any  garrifon 
of  his  party:  and  having  rai fed  a  regiment  of  twelve 
companies,  they  fhut  their  gates,  and  appointed 
Guftavus  Hamilton  their  governor.  He  was  a 
zealous  proteftant,  and  an  officer  of  known  courage 
and  conduct.  Having  thus  determined  to  oppofie 
the  popiffi  army  of  James,  they  proclaimed  kino- 
William  and  queen  Mary,  The  lord  Gilmoy,  who 
had  declared  for  James,  appeared  before  their  walk 
and  fummoned  them  to  furrender ;  but  was,  by  the 
noble  refiftance  they  made,  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege,  which,  on  their  refufal  to  capitulate,  he  had 
undertaken.  Nor  was  this  the  whole ;  for'  the  day 
before  Londonderry  was  relieved,  the  brave  Inif- 
killingers  advanced,  with  their  handful  of  men, 
again!!  fix  thoufand  Irifh,  and  totally  defeated  them 
at  a  place  called  Newton  Butler ;  killing  near  three 
thoufand  of  the  enemy,  with  thelofs  of  only  twenty 
killed,  and  fifty  wounded. 

The  Irifh  parliament  met  at  Dublin,  purfuant  to 
James  s  proclamation;  and  was  opened  by  that 
prince  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne.  He  firft 
thanked  them  for  their  zeal  and  loyalty ;  lavifhed 
tne  highefl  encomiums  on  the  humanity  and  ge— 
nerofity  of  his  good  brother  and  ally,  the  king  of 
France,  difplayed  towards  himfelf,  his  queen,  and 
his  fon,  in  affording  them  an  afylum,  after  being 
expelled  their  lawful  dominions,  and  in  having  now 
enabled  him  to  vifit  one  part  of  his  realm  in  perfon. 
He  then  declared  his  fixed  refolution  to  grant  to  ali 
his  fubjeCts,  full  liberty  of  confcience,  which  he 
confidered  as  the  only  certain  method  of  fecurino- 
their  happinefs,  as  well  as  his  own,  looking  upon 
himfelf  as  the  common  parent  of  all  his  people. 
He  concluded  with  affuring  both  houfes  of  his 
hearty  concurrence  with  them,  in  enabling  fuch 
laws,  as  might  tend  to  the  tranquillity  aiKLfettle- 
ment  of  his  dominions.  Every  method  having 
been  ufed  to  fill  the  houfe  of  lords  with  popifh 
peeis,  fo  that  there  were  only  feven  or  eight  pro¬ 
teftant  lords  fent  to  parliament;  and  hardljT a  mem* 
ber  of  that  religion  among  the  commons  ;  it  is  not 
at  all  furprizing  to  find  that  parliament  openly  prd- 
fefled  itielf  a  Have  to  the  king’s  pleafure.  Thk£ 
man  was  looked  upon  as  factious  or  rebell iou ft y 
inclined,  who  dared  to  move  any  thing  after  it  Fad 
been  declared  contrary  to  the  king’s  pleafure/  He 
had  therefore  no  fooner  left  the  houfe,  than  the 
commons  came  to  a  refolution  of  preferring  an  ad- 
drefs  of  thanks,  and  of  defiring  the  criunt  d’Avaux 
to  offer  their  molt  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
the  French  king,  for  the  friendly  afliftance  he  had 
given  to  their  fovereign.  They  next  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  into  the  houfe  for  recognizing  James’s 
title,  and  to  exprefs  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange’s  ufurpation,  as  well  as  of  the  difloyalty 
and  treafonable  condubl  of  the  Englifh.  This  ad- 
drefs  being  prefented  to  James,  he  publifhed  a  de¬ 
claration  to  all  his  loving  fubjebls  in  the  kingdom 
of  England  ;  promifing  that  he  would,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  take  no  ftep  without  the  concurrence  and 
confent  of  his  parliament ;  offering  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  fhould  abandon  his  enemies,  and  join  him 
in  twenty-four  days  after  this  declaration  was  pub- 
Iiffied  ;  and  charged  all  the  blood  that  might  be 
fpilt  in  this  conteft,  upon  thofe  who  fhould^perfe- 
vere  in  rebellion.  Had  the  people  not  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  little  dependence  that  ought 
to  be  placed  on  his  promifes,  James  now  gave  them 
a  convincing  proof,  that  they  were  never  intended 
to  be  kept  any  longer  than  they  anfwered  his  con¬ 
venience  ;  for  a  bill  of  attainder  was  pafl'ed  againft 
all  thofe  who  were  abfent  from  the  kingdom,  and 
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refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  king  James, 
or  held  any  correfpondence  with  the  rebels ;  or  who 
had  any  ways  aflifled  the  prince  of  Orartge,  lince 
the  fird  of  Augufl  lad.  By  this  ad:  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  protedants  were  attainted  by  name, 
among  whom Were  the  two  archbidiops,  one  duke, 
liven  teen  earls,  feven  counteffes,  as  many  bifhops, 
eighteen  barons,  thirty-three  baronets,  fifty-one 
knights,  and  eighty-three  clergymen,  all  of  whom 
were  declared  punidiable  by  death  and  forfeiture. 
A  bloody  profcription  which  has  not  its  parallel  in 
the  records  of  the  mod  tyrannical  government ; 
elpecially  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  pro- 
fcribed  were  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  pardon, 
and  all  benefit  of  appeal,  unlefs  enrolled  by  the 
king’s  order,  before  the  fird  day  of  the  enfuing 
month  of  December.  By  another  ad,  Ireland  was 
declared  independent  of  that  ofEngland. 

William  was  not  idle  in  his  preparations  for  the 
relief  of  his  protedant  fubjedrs.  He  was  informed 
that  another  drong  fleet,  as  a  convoy  to  fome 
tranfports  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  was 
foon  to  fail  from  France  to  Ireland  ;  and  therefore 
the  king  detached  admiral  Herbert  from  Spithead, 
with  twelve  fhips  of  thp  line,  one  firediip,  and  four 
tenders,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy.  The 
Englifh  admiral  having  for  fome  time  been  blown 
about  with  contrary  winds,  reached  at  length  the 
Irilh  coad,  and  on  the  fird  of  May  difeovered  the 
French  fleet  confiding  of  no  lefs  than  twenty-eight 
fliips  of  the  line,  mod  of  them  from  lixty  to  feventy 
guns,  and  five  fire-fliips,  lying  at  anchor  in  Bantry- 
bay.  The  French  admiral  no  fooner  law  the 
Engl ifli  fleet,  than  he  immediately  gave  orders  for 
getting  under  fail,  and, ^giving  the  enemy  battle. 
Herbert  having  for  fome  time  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  w’eather  gage  of  the  French,  and  finding  it  im- 
poflible  to  fucceed,  thought  it  highly  imprudent  to 
fight  the  enemy  fo  fuperior  in  force,  while  he  la¬ 
boured  under  fo  particular  a  difadvantage.  He 
therefore  flood  ofl'  to  fea,  and  maintained  a  runnings 
fight,  till  the  evening  began  to  approach,  when  the 
enemy  tacked  about,  and  returned  to  Bantry-bay. 
1'his  trifling  fkirmifli  was  by  the  French,  re- 
prefented  as  a  fignal  victory,  though  with  all  their 
fuperiority  of  flrength,  they  neither  took  nor  funk  a 
Angle  veffel.  William,  however,  was  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  behaviour  of  his  admiral  on  this  occafion, 
that  when  the  latter  returned  to  Portfmouth,  his 
majefiy,  in  an  excurfion  he  made  thither,  to  haden 
the  naval  preparations  then  carrying  on  at  that  port, 
dined  on  board  Herbert’s  fhip,  and  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  creating  him  an  earl  in  conlideration  of  his 
fervices.  At  the  fame  time  he  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  the  captain  Cloudefly  Shovel,  ano¬ 
ther  fea  officer,  who  had  ferved  in  this  expedition, 
and  bedowed  a  gratuity  of  ten  diillings  on  every 
private  failor.  Yet  with  all  the  afliduity  of  the 
king  in  hadening  the  naval  and  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  James  had  been  fix  months  in  Ireland  before 
the  army  was  embarked  for  that  kingdom.  At 
length  eighteen  reigments  of  foot,  and  five  of  dra¬ 
goons  being  ready,  together  with  a  datable  train  of 
artillery,  they  were  embarked  for  that  kingdom, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg; 
and  on  the  thirteenth  of  Augufl,  were  landed  near 
Carrick-Fergus.  Their  fird  attempt  was  againd 
Belfafl,  which  they  took  pofleflion  of  with  very 
little  oppolitioii;  the  enemy  retiring  at  Schomberg’s 
approach,  to  Carrick-Fergus,  which  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend.  But  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Engl  i  lh  was  too  powerful  to  be  redded  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  accordingly  the  place  was  fur- 
rendered  in  four  days.  This  was  followed  by  a 
feries  of  other  fucceffes.  Ewry,  Dundalk,  and 
feveral  other  places,  yielded  at  the  fird  fummons ; 
and  the  general’s  progrefs  would  have  been  much 
more  rapid  had  not  he  been  difappointed  in  receiv- 
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ing  the  remainder  of  his  forces  and  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery  which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England. 
James  having  affembled  his  forces,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Schomberg,  who  was  encamped  near  Drog¬ 
heda,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  September  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  the  Englifh  entrenchments* 
But  the  duke,  finding  his  army  every  day  dimi- 
nidi  ing  by  ficknefs,  which  had  carried  Off  many 
brave  officers,  and  great  numbers  of  folders,  while 
the  enemy  who  were  at  lead  double  his  number, 
were  in  perfect  health,  and  their  troops  much  better 
difeiplined  than -his,  prudently  declined  an  engage¬ 
ment  :  while  James,  not  chufing  to  attack  the 
duke  in  his  trenches,  drew  ofl'  his  forces :  and  the 
winter  approaching  both  armies  retired  into  winter 
quarters. 

Admiral  Herbert,  now  created  carl  of  Torrington, 
having  again  failed  for  Ireland,  with  the  combined 
fleets  ofEngland  and  Holland,  attempted  to  fur- 
prize  the  city  of  Cork  :  but  being  deceived  by 
falfe  intelligence,  that  James  with  his  whole  army 
was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  land  his  forces ;  and  after  con¬ 
tinuing  a  fhort  time  on  the  coad,  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  anchored  in  Forbay  ;  his  men  being  very 
iickly.  There  was  indeed  the  greatefl  reafon  to 
aferibethis  misfortune  to  the  villainy  ofthofe  in¬ 
truded  with  the  care  of  victualling  the  navy ;  for 
the  Dutch  feamen  were  in  perfect  health  during  the 
whole  cruife*  The  French,  though  they  did  not^darc 
to  fend  out  a  fleet,  did  infinite  damage  to  the  Eng- 
hlh  trade,  by  their  privateers,  which  fwarmed  in  the 
channel ;  and  the  Dartmouth  fhip  of  war  had  the 
mis  fortune  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  Englifh  parliament  met  on  the  nineteenth 
of  Offober,  when  the  king  explained  the  neceffity 
of  a  prefent  fupply  to  carry  on  the  war;  delired 
they  would  be  fpeedy  in  their  determinations  on 
that  fubjetff,  as  they  would  have  the  greated  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  princes  and  dates  concerned  in  the 
alliance  againd  France,  as  a  general  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Hague  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  houles  were  then  prorogued  for 
four  days,  when  they  again  aflembled;  and  the 
commons  taking  the  king’s  fpeech  into  confidera- 
tion,  unanimouily  refolved  to  aflifl  his  majefly  in 
reducing  Ireland,  and  joining  his  allies  abroad,  for 
a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war  againd  France. 
Accordingly  they  voted  a  fupply  of  two  millions, 
to  be  railed  by  a  land-tax  of  three  diillings  in 
the  pound,  and  additional  duties  upon  coffee,  tea, 
and  chocolate.  Several  motions  with  regard  to 
grievances  having  been  made  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  marquis  of  Hallifax,  who  thought  him- 
fclf  particularly  aimed  at,  determined  to  retire 
from  court,  and  quit  the  adminidration.  Accord¬ 
ing  he  refigned  the  privy  feal,  reconciled  himfelf 
to  the  tories,  and  became  the  chief  patron  and 
protector  of  that  party  :  while  the  whigs  laboured 
to  prevent  their  obtaining  any  preferment -in  the 
date. 

William  formed  a  refolution  of  go-  .  ~ 
ing  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon  to  finifh  1  '  I^)9°* 

the  war.  Accordingly  he  came  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  on  the  feventeenth  of  January,  declared  his 
intention,  and  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the 
twenty-fecond  of  April ;  but  on  the  fixth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  he  diffolved  it,  and  iffued  writs  for  calling  a 
new  one  to  mept  on  the<  twenty-fixth  of  March. 
During  this  feflion  of  parliament,  the  bill  of  rights 
already  mentioned  was  palled  into  a  law ;  together 
with  the  act  of  fettlement.  The  revenue  of  the 
princefs  of  Denmark  was  fettled,  which  had  been 
left  unftnifhed  the  preceding  feflion.  On  the 
twentieth  of  March  the  new  parliament  met  at 
Weflminffer,  and  the  king  opened  the  feflion  by  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  gave  them  to 
underdand  that  he  dill  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of 
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going  in  perfon  to  Ireland  ;  defired  they  would 
fettle  his  revenue  on  him  as  they  had  done  on  his 
predecelfors  ;  or  at  leaft  eftablifh  it  on  a  fund  of 
credit,  on  which  he  might  raife  the  neceffary  fums, 
for  fupplying  his  prefent  occafions.  He  told  them 
he  would  fend  them  an  ad  of  grace,  with  fome  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  being  deiirous  ot  taking  from  his  fubjeds 
every  lhadow  of  pretence  of  raifing  difturbances 
during  his  abfence.  He  advifed  them  to  avoid 
diifentions  ;  recommended  to  their  confideiation  an 
union  with  Scotland  ;  and  declared  he  fliould  leave 
the  admimftration  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  dunng 
his  abfence  ;  and  therefore  defired  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  ad  for  that  purpofe,  if  it  was  thought  ne¬ 
ceffary.  The  commons  proceeded  to  fettle  the  re¬ 
venue,  and  make  it  a  tund  of  credit  lor  the  fupphes 
that  were  ftill  wanting  for  the  enfuing  campaign. 
They  began  with  voting  a  fupply  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  between  that  time 
and  Michaelmas.  But  William  could  not  prevail 
on  them  to  fettle  his  revenue  for  life.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  being  fenfible  how  deiirous  the  king  was  to 
fet  out  for  Ireland,  difpatched  the  bufineis  before 
them  with  the  greateft  facility;  and  the  royal  affent 
being  given  to  feveral  money  bills,  the  ad  of  in¬ 
demnity,  and  fome  other  ads  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
.together  with  a  bill  for  inverting  the  queen  with 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government  during  the 
king’s  abfence,  his  majefty  put  an  end  to  the  feffion 
with  a  rtiort  fpeech  from  the  throne. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  the  king  embarked  on 
the  fourth  of  June,  at  High-lake  near  Chefter,  and 
landed  on  the  fourteenth  at  Carrick-Fergus,  at¬ 
tended  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Scarborough  and 
Manchefter,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftindion. 
He  repaired  immediately  to  Belfaft,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  the  prince  of  Wir- 
temberg,  major  general  Kirke,  and  other  principal 
officers.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  the  whole  face 
of  affairs  was  immediately  changed.  The  military 
operations  had  been  for  fome  time  fufpended  by 
the  add  refs  of  the  duke  of  Scomberg,  who  care¬ 
fully  avoided  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  before  his  majelly’s  arrival  to  head  his 
troops  in  perfon.  James,  wearied  with  a  perpetual 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  feerned  dertrous  to  determine 
his  fate  by  one  decilive  adion.  William  was 
equally  willing  to  put  a  final  period  to  all  conteft 
for  the  crown  of  England.  Thus  determined,  the  I 
two  rivals,  with  their  whole  forces,  moved  towards 
each  other,  to  decide  at  once  the  quarrel  that  had  : 
long  divided  the  kingdom,  and  deftroyed  fo  many 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants.  William,  after  re- 
frefhing  his  troops  a  few  days  at  Belfaft,  marched 
to  Lilburn,  where  the  duke  of  Schomberg  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  thence  to  Hilfborough, 
ordering  the  whole  army  to  encamp  at  Loughbrillen. 
Here  he  reviewed  his  forces,  and  found  they 
amounted  to  thirty-fix  thoufand  effedlive  men,  well 
armed,  and  equipped  with  every  particular.  In 
the  mean  time,  James  committed  the  care  of 
guarding  Dublin  to  a  body  of  militia,  under  the 
command  of  Lutterel,  and  joined  his  army,  now 
nearly  equal  to  the  Englifh  in  number,  exclufive 
of  about  fifteen  thoufand  men,  left  in  different 
garrifons.  Having  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Boyne,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituation.  Elis  front  was  defended  by 
that  deep  and  rapid  river,  a  riling  ground  and  deep 
moral's  ;  fo  that  the  Englilh  could  not  attack  him 
without  expofing  themfelves  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger.  The  jacobite  officers  therefore  were  very 
preffing  with  James,  not  to  venture  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  but  rather  reinforce  his  garrifons,  withdraw 
to  the  Shannon,  and  wait  the  event  of  the  naval 
preparations  then  making  in  France  for  attacking 
the*  Engluh,  and  fending  fuccours  to  Ireland. 


But  James,  determining  to  decide  the  conteft  by  a 
general  battle,  refufed  thefe  falutary  counfels,  and 
made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  decilive  en¬ 
gagement.  King  William  was  equally  prepared  to 
receive  him  ;  but  thought  proper,  before  the  battle 
began,  to  reconnoitre  the  fituation  of  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  he  advanced  to  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  where,  being  fingled  out  by  the  enemy, 
they  brought  down  two  field  pieces  by  a  hollow 
way,  and  planted  them  againft  his  perfon.  The 
firft  fliot  killed  a  man  and  two  horfes  clofe  by  his 
fide;  and  the  fecond  rebounding  from  the  ground, 
grazed  his  right  fhoulder,  and  produced  a  confider- 
able  contufion.  William  did  not  betray  the  leaft 
emotion  on  this  occafion  ;  but  after  caufing  his 
wound  to  be  bound  up,  he  remounted  his  horfe, 
and  kept  on  his  former  pace,  only  faying,  c<  There 
was  no  neceftity  for  the  bullet  to  come  nearer.” 
This  accident,  however,  though  of  no  great  mo¬ 
ment  in  itfelf,  occalioned  fome  confufion  among 
his  majefty ’s  attendants  ;  which  being  obferved  by 
the  enemy,  and  they  no  longer  feeing  the  king  on 
horfeback,  concluded  that  their  balls  had  effected 
the  intended  purpofe,  and  that  William  was  killed. 
They  therefore  gave  a  general  fhout,  which  was 
echoed  through  the  camp.  The  news  was  even 
fpread  to  Dublin,  whence  it  was  fent  to  Paris, 
where,  contrary  to  the  cullom  of  the  French  court, 
the  people  were  fuffiered  to  exprefs  their  joy  by 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  When  the  flight  wound 
he  had  received  was  dreffed,  the  king  returned  to 
fhew  himfelf  to  his  army,  in  order  to  quiet  their 
apprehenfions.  About  nine  o’clock  at  night,  Wil¬ 
liam  called  a  council  of  war,  and  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  crofting  the  river,  and  giving  battle  to 
the  enemy.  Schomberg  ftrongly  oppofed  this  mea- 
fure ;  but  the  king  being  absolutely  determined, 
his  plan  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  Schomberg  therefore  •  acquiefced,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  part  of  the  army,  horfe  and  foot,  fliould 
be  fent  that  night  to  Slane-bridge  in  order  to  pafs 
the  Boyne,  and  port  themfelves  between  the  enemy 
and  the  pafs  at  Duleck.  This  advice,  which  if 
purfued  mu  ft  have  aifured  the  Englifh  of  fticcefs, 
was  objected  to,  and  over-ruled  by  the  Dutch 
officers  ;  at  which  the  duke  was  fo  difgufted  that  he 
retired  to  his  tent,  wffiither  the  order  of  battle, 
after  being  fettled  in  the  council,  was  fent  to  him. 
This  he  confidered  as  an  additional  affront:  but 
the  refpedt  he  owed  his  fovereign,  kept  him  from 
complaining.  He  only  faid,  with  fome  marks  of 
difeontent,  that  it  was  the  firft  order  of  that  kind 
he  had  ever  received.  It  was  refolved,  that  next 
morning  lieutenant-general  Douglas,  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  infantry,  and  Munhardt,  count  Schom¬ 
berg,  the  duke’s  fon,  fliould  pafs  the  river  at  Slane- 
bridge,  in  order  to  port  themfelves  between  the 
enemy’s  camp  and  Drogheda ;  while  a  body  of  foot 
were  to  force  a  paflage  over  the  ford  at  Old  bridge; 
A  council  of  war  was  alfo  called  by  James,  where 
it  was  propofed  by  lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  to 
fend  a  ftrong  party  of  dragoons  to  take  poffeflion  of 
a  ford,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Drogheda,  the 
fecuring  of  which  was  of  the  greateft  importance. 
James,  however,  by  an  obftinate  perverfenefs,  would 
have  only  fixty  dragoons  on  that  l'ervice.  The  can¬ 
nonade,  which  had  continued  pretty  warmly  ever 
fince  the  two  armies  had  come  in  fight  of  each  other, 
ceafed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening.  William 
rode  through  the  whole  army  by  torch  light,  and 
retired  to  his  tent,  after  having  given  the  neceffary 
orders  for  the  proper  difpofitions,  and  directed  his 
foldiers  to  wear  green  boughs  in  their  hats  during  the 
enfuing  aeftion,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  who  wore  in  theirs,  piecesof white  paper. 
Near  fix  the  next  morning,  being  the  firft  ot  July, 
general  Douglas,  with  young  Schomberg,  the  earl 
of  Portland,  and  Overkirk,  marched  to  Slane- 
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bridge,  and  paffed  the  river  with  very  little  oppo- 
fition.  On  their  gaining  the  oppofite  bank, 
they  perceived  a  conliderable  body  ol  the  enemy, 
formed  into  two  lines  behind  adeepmorafs,  which 
fccured  their  front.  Douglas,  on  reconnoitring 
their  difpofition,  thought  it  advifable  to  halt  tor 
the  coming  up  of  a  frelh  reinforcement,  which  he 
knew  were  on  their  march  to  join  him ;  and  on 
their  arrival,  he  ordered  the  infantry  to  move 
towards  the  morafs  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
while  count  Schomberg  with  his  cavalry,  who  could 
not  poflibly  march  that  way,  was  fent  round  it 
?n  order  to  attack  the  Irifli  in  flank.  The  enemy- 
no  fooner  perceived  the  motions  made  by  the 
Englifh,  than  they  wheeled  about,  and  retieatcd 
towards  the  pafs  of  Duleck;  but  being  clofely 
DUrfued  by  the  cavalry  under  young  Schomberg, 
numbers  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  retreat, 
or  rather  flight.  In  the  mean  time  William,  uho 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  paffed  between  this  part 
of  the  army  and  the  enemy,  but  fuppofed  that  his 
men  had,  by  this  time,  effeded  their  paflage  ovei 
the  river,  ordered  his  main  body,  composed  of  the 
Dutch  guards,  the  French  proteftant  regiment,  the 
Innifkilling  foot,  and  four  battalions  of  Englifh, 
to  pafs  the  river  at  the  Old  bridge  ford  and  attack 
the  enemy.  They  accordingly  forded  the  river, 
though  the  waters  were  breaft  high;  and  having 
gained  the  oppofite  bank,  notwithftanding  a  body 
of  mufqueteers  fent  to  oppofe  them,  they  drew  up 
into  files,  and  attacked  the  Irifh  with  fuch  fury, 
that  unable  to  fupport  the  charge,  they  abandoned 
their  intrenchments  and  retreated.  James  had  im¬ 
prudently  removed  his  artillery  from  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  landing 
of  the  Englifh  ;  but  before  all  the  battalions  could 
form,  they  were  charged  with  great  impetuofity  y 
Vreneral  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  the  difpute  was  foi 
fome  time,  very  obftinate.  At  laft  the  Irifti  foot, 
who  that  day  behaved  very  ill,  gave  way,  leaving 
their  horfe  to  fuftain  the  whole  fury  of  the  combat. 
In  the  firft  attack.  La  Caillemote,  the  friend  and 
infeparable  companion  of  the  intrepid  duke  Schom- 
ber<>-  received  a  mortal  wound,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  proteftants ;  and,  as  he  was  carrying  back 
by  four  lbldiers  to  the  Englifh  camp,  he  encouraged 
his  countrymen,  who  were  flill  croffing  the  river, 
by  calling  out  to  them,  “  To  glory,  my  good 
lads,  to  glory.”  Schomberg  palled  the  dream 
.  with  fo  much  hurry,  that  he  could  not  be  perfuaded 
to  put  on  his  arms.  Having  reached  the  oppofite 
bank  he  rode  full  fpced  to  the  French  proteftants, 
and  after  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  called  out, 
by  way  of  animating  them,  “  Follow  me,  gentle¬ 
men :  thefe  are  your  perfecutors;”  pointing,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  the  French  papifls  in  the  enemy  s 
army  Thefe  words  were  hardly  pronounced,  when 
the  duke  found  himfelf  fuddenly  attacked  by  a 
party  of  James’s  guards,  who,  after  being  routed, 
were  returning  on  a  full  gallop  to  the  mam  body 
of  their  army.  The  French  refugees  miftakmg  them 
for  fome  of  their  own  troops,  fullered  them  to  pais ; 
when  fome  of  them  riding  up  to  the  duke,  fur- 
rounded  him,  and  gave  him  two  defperate  wounds 
on  the  head.  Perceiving  their  error,  and  eager  to 
fave  their  general,  the  French  proteftants  made  fuch 
an  indifereet  fire,  that  they  fhot  the  duke  dead 
upon  the  fpot.  The  fmall  part  of  the  enemy  s 
guards  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces  ;  but  this 
was  a  poor  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  fo  confum- 
mate  a  general,  who  thus  fell  in  the  field  of 
honour,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  crowned  with 
military  glory.  At  the  fame  time  this  accident  fo 
difconccrted  the  Englifh  troops,  that  they  feemed 
for  a  time  to  have  loft  all  their  courage;  their  arms 
continued  inactive;  they  gave  ground  apace; 
while  the  enerfly,  elated  with  this  advantage,  rc- 
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covered  frefh  fpirits,  and  returned  to  the  chaige 
with  an  order  that  feemed  to.  infure  them  tfe 
vidory.  TLhey  were  juft  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
center,  when  William,  who  during  the  whole  of 
the  adion  might  be  faid  to  be  every  where,  direct¬ 
ing  the  whole  by  his  conduct,  palfed  the  river  at 
this  critical  juncture  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
confifting  of  the  Danifh,  Dutch,  and  Innifkilling 
horfe,  and  advanced  on  a  full  trot  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  their  right,  who  were  by  this  time  w  ithin 
mufquet  fhot  of  the  center  of  the  Englifh  infantry. 
The  fight  of  William  advancing  in  that  regulai 
and  undaunted  manner  to  attack  them  in  flank,  fo 
difconccrted  the  Irifh,  that  they  made  a  Hidden 
halt,  faced  about,  and  retired  to  a  fmall  village 
called  Dunmore,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pais, 
where  they  made  fo  vigorous  a  Hand,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Danifh  horfe,  though  headed  by  the 
king  in  perfon,  unable  to  fuftain  their  terrible  fire, 
gave  way ;  and  even  the  Innifkillingers  themfelves 
ihewed  a  backwardnefs  to  advance.  Shocked  at 
this  timidity,  William  rode  up  to  the  latter,  and 
afked,  in  a  fliarp  tone,  if  this  w-as  the  behaviour  he 
ought  to  expedt  from  them.  Stung  by  this  re¬ 
proach,  and  being  acquainted  that  it  was  his  majefly 
that  now  headed  them,  they  inftantly  refumed  their 
wonted  courage,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  vigour.  At  the  fame  time  the  Dutch 
horfe,  rallying  their  feparated  men,  returned  to  the 
charge;  and  the  enemy,  after  an  hour’s  bloody 
conffid,  were  beaten  back  with  confiderable  lofs. 

In  this  adion,  lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Irifh  during 
the  whole  engagement,  was  taken  prifoner.  This 
accident  fo  difpirited  them,  that  they  abandoned 
the  field  w7ith  great  precipitation ;  but  the  French 
and  Swifs  guards  retreated  in  good  order,  William 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  pufh  the  purfuit  beyond 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  mean  time  young 
Schomberg,  having  been  informed  of  his  father  s 
death,  was  infpired  with  fo  much  ardour  to  revenge 
his  fate,  that  nothing  could  oppofe  the  fury  of  his 
arm.  Animated  at  once  with  a  juft  refentment, 
and  a  noble  thirft  for  honour,  he  drove  the  enemy 
feveral  times  beyond  the  village  of  Duleck,  ftrew- 
ing  the  ground  wTith  their  dead  bodies.  Nor  could 
any  thing  refrain  his  fury,  till  he  received  pofitive 
orders  from  the  king  to  put  a  flop  to  the  daughter, 
and  return  to  the  fpot  where  the  foot  had  halted, 
and  where  they  continued  under  arms  during  the 
night. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  m 
which  the  lofs  of  James  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  among  whom  were  the  lords  Dongan 
and  Carlingford;  Sir  Neal  O’Neal,  the  marquis 
of  d’Hocquincourt ;  befides  feveral  prifoners,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  lieutenant-general  Hamilton. 
The  Englifh  loft  about  five  hundred  men;  an  in- 
conftderable  number  for  the  acquifition  of  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  battle,  had  not  the  famous  duke  Schom¬ 
berg,  the  moft  confummate  general  in  Europe, 
been  one  of  the  number.  William  himfelf  had 
nearly  differed  the  fame  fate;  for  a  cannon  balL 
carried  away  part  of  his  boot.  All  hiftorians  unite 
in  giving  William  the  higheff  praife  for  the  admi¬ 
rable  conduct,  courage,  refolution,  and  prefence  of 
mind  he  difplayed,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this 

I  memorable  adion.  On  the  fuccefs  of  this,  every 
thing  dear  to  James  as  a  king,  or  a  man  of  honour, 
depended  ;  yet  he  remained  an  idle  fpedator  during 
the  whole  engagement,  with  a  few  fquadrons  of 
horfe  on  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  till  the  count  de 
Lauzun,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  and  Swifs 
guards,  came  up  to  him,  and,  reprefenting  the 
danger  of  his  being  furrounded,  defired  him  to 
think  of  a  retreat.  This  advice  was  readily  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  James  went  firft  to  Dublin,  where  he  re¬ 
filled  all  his  authority  in  that  city,  and  next  to 
°  *  Waterford 
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W  aterford.  James  having  unguardedly  faid,  while 
he  hafiened  through  Dublin,  that  he  would  never 
more  truft  his  fate  to  an  Irifh  army,  his  foldiers, 
upon  hearing  it,  exclaimed,  that  complaints  of 
cowardice  came  ill  from  the  mouth  of  one,  who 
had  been  the  firfl  to  fly  from  the  battle,  and  the 
only  perfon,  not  of  foreign  birth,  who  had  fled 
from  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  if  the  Engliih  would 
change  kings  with  them,  they  would  fight  the  battle 
over  again.  The  day  after  the  battle,  William 
made  himfelf  m after  of  Drogheda,  and  a  few  days 
after  entered  Dublin.  But  the  pulillanimous  James 
embarked  on  board  a  veflel,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  him ;  and  arriving 
fafely  in  France,  fixed  his  refidence  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains. 


In  the  abfence  of  the  king,  Mary  found  that  fhe 
flood  in  need  of  all  her  prudence  and  authority  ; 
and  fhe  behaved  with  a  refolution  very  uncommon 
to  her  lex.  Advice  having  been  received  that  a 
French  fleet  was  ready  at  Breft  for  making  a 
defcent  on  the  Engliih  coaft,  admiral  Herbert, 
carl  of  Torrington,  who  lay  in  the  Downs,  had 
orders  to  fail  direCtly  for  Portfmouth,  and  go  in 
queft  of  the  enemy.  The  admiral  failed  imme¬ 
diately  to  St.  Helen’s :  but  while  he  lay  there, 
advice  arrived  from  Weymouth  that  the  French 
fleet,  conlifting  of  feventy-eight  fhips  of  the  line 
and  two  fire-fhips,  had  entered  the  Engliih  chan  el. 
Torrington,  though  joined  by  a  Dutch  fquadron, 
did  not  think  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  (five  the 
French  battle,  as  the  whole  of  the  combined  fleet 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  fifty-fix  fail.  But 
having  received  exprefs  ordgrs  from  the  queen  to 
hazard  an  engagement  at  all  events,  he  immediately 
put  to  fca  with  the  combined  fleet  in  order  to 
intercept  the  enemy,  Ihould  they  attempt  to  fail 
up  the  channel.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June  the  two 
fleets  engaged  near  Beachy-head.  The  Dutch 
fquadron,  which  compofcd  the  van,  began  the  en¬ 
gagement,  about  nine  in  the  morning :  but  their 
courage  exceeded  their  pirudence  ;  and  they  ad¬ 
vanced  too  far  out  of  the  line.  The  blue  fquadron 
of  the  Engliih  alfo  engaged  with  great  bravery  ; 
but  Torrington  kept  his  ftation,  and  continued  to 
fight  at  a  diftance.  The  French  obferving  that 
the  Dutch  had  advanced  far  out  of  the  line,  col¬ 
lected  all  their  force  and  totally  furrounded  them. 

I  he  Dutch  exerted  their  ufual  valour ;  but  the 
enemy  being  fo  far  fuperior  in  nuihber,  they  mu  ft 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  a  facrifiee  to  their  ralhnefs, 
had  not  their  admiral  Callenbourgh  ordered  them 
to  drop  their  anchors  without  lowering  their  fails, 
there  being  then  but  very  little  wind.  This  ftra- 
tagem  had  the  defired  effcCt.  The  French,  hav¬ 
ing  no  fufpicion  of  the  deception,  were  hurried 
away  by  the  tide,  while  the  others  lay  ftill.  By 
which  means  the  Dutch  were  foon  out  of  danger 
after  having  loft  Dick  and  Bracked,  their  two  rear- 
admirals,  and  being  obliged  to  fink  feveral  of  their 
ihips,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  aCtion  the  Englifh  loft  two  fhips, 
two  captains,  and  about  four  hundred  men.  The 
Englifh  admiral  retreated,  without  much  oppofi- 
tion,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  while  the 
french,  after  flaying  ahout  five  weeks  in  the 
channel,  in fulted  our  coaft s,  and  burnt  the  fmall 
town  of  I  inmouth  in  Devonfhire,  with  feveral 
merchant  fliips,  and  then  retired  to  their  own 
ports  Torrington,  on  his  arrival,  was  Pent  for 
immediately  up  to  London,  when  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  command,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the 
1  ower. 

Notwithftanding  this  untoward  event,  the  queen 
had  the  plcafure  of  finding  her  wife  meafures  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  ;  and  of  re 
ceiving  addreftes  from  the  city  of  London,  and 
qnany  other  refpeCtable  corporations  and  counties 
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kingdom,  all  declaring  unanimoufiy,  that 
they  would  fpend  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in 
defending  her,  her  royal  coniort,  and  the  prefent 
government.  At  the  fame  time,  the  agitations  of 
the  people  were  greatly  leftened  by  the  news  of  the 
complete  victory  gained  by  his  majefty  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne.  The  friends  of  the  revolution,  after 
the  late  defeat  at  fea,  enjoyed,  in  their  turns,  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  mortification  of  their  adver- 
faries. 

William,  having  received  letters  from  the  queen 
and  council,  informing  him  that  his  victory  4  the 
Boyne  had  produced  the  moft  falutary  effects,  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  in  Ireland  fome  time  lonoer 
He  now  undertook  the  fiege  of  Limenc,  a  town 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  the  principal 
part  of  James’s  army.  General  Douglas,  who  had 
in  vain  puifued  them,  and  made  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  upon  Athlone,  joined  the  king;  and  on 
the  twenty-feventh  of  Auguft,  the  tenth  day  after 
the  trenches  were  opened,  he  ordered  a  general 
ftorm  at  a  breach  twelve  yards  wide.  The  troops 
advanced  boldly,  carried  the  counterlcarp,  mounted 
the  breach,  and  fome  of  them  entered  the  town- 
but  the  inhabitants  animating  the  garrifon,  and 
more  troops  pouring  into  the  town  from  the  country 
after  a  difpute  of  three  hours,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  defift,  with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  of  his  En<r. 
lifh.  troop*  killed,  and  upwards  of  a  thoufand 
foreigners. 

William,  having  put  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  embarked  at  Waterford  with  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  on  the  fixth  ofSeptem 
ber  landed  at  Pill  near  Bnftol.  He  immediately 
fet  out  for  Windfor,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  queen  and  his  fubjects  with  the  higheft 
expieflions  of  joy.  7  owards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  with  five  thou- 
Lnd  Englifh  troops,  difembarked  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cork,  and  he  was  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Wirtemberg.  The  objeCt  of  thefe  forces  was 
the  inveftment  of  Cork  and  Kinfale.  Preparations 
were  made  for  befieging  Cork ;  and  the  trenches 
being  opened,  the  batteries  played  with  fuch  fury 
that  a  breach  was  effected  in  a  very  fhort  time! 
Colonel  Mackillicut,  governor  of  Cork,  demand¬ 
ing  a  parley,  hoftages  were  exchanged ;  but  as  he 
rejected  the  propofitions  of  the  Englifh  general 
hoftihties  were  renewed  with  additional  fury  •  and 
m  one  of  the  attacks,  the  duke  ofG'rafton,  a  young 
nobleman  diftinguifhed  by  his  intrepidity,'  and 
many  other  qualifications,  who  ferved  as  a' volun¬ 
teer  under  Marlborough,  was  mortally  wounded. 

But  upon  the  Engliih  general  making  preparations 
for  a  general  aflault,  the  garrifon  of  Cork  fur- 
rendered  ;  and  after  taking  polTcflion  of  the  place 
the  earl  detached  brigadier  Villiers  with  a  party 
of  horfe  and  dragoons,  to  fummon  the  town  and 
forts  of  Kinfale  to  furrender ;  and  he  followed 
th-e  brigadier  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  army.  The  old  fort  was  immediately  taken 
by  ftorm;  but  the  other,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Edward  Scot,  fuftained  a  fiege  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  Sir  Edward  capitulated  on  honourable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  reduction  of  thefe  maritime  places 
intercepted  all  communication  between  that  quarter 
of  Ireland  and  France.  The  earl  of  Marlborough 
having  atchieved  thefe  important  enterprizes  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  days,  he  embarked  w  ith  his  prifoners 
for  England,  where  he  received  the  congratulations  . 
of  the  public  on  occafioij  of  the  rapid  fuccefs  of 
his  expedition.  On  the  other  hand,  count  Lauzun 
commander  of  the  French  troops,  remained  in  a 
ftatq  of  total  inactivity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Galway  ;  and  he  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  France 
fuch  deplorable  accounts  of  his  fituation,  that 
tianfpQits  were  fent  to  convey  his  troops,  home, 
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Lauzun  embarking  with  them,  left  the  command 
of  the  Irifh  troops  to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  fome  time  after  fucceeded  by  Mr.  St.  Ruth. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Lauzun  at  Verfailles,  he  was 
difgraced  for  having  neglected  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irifh  troops.  Tyrconnel,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  his  voyage,  applied  to  the  court 
of  France  for  a  fupply  of  officers,  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  cloaths,  and  accoutrements  •,  urging,  that 
if  his  requeft  was  complied  with,  the  Irifh  army 
would  continue  refolutely  to  fupport  the  caufe  of 
James.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Irifh  troops  formed 
themfelves  into  parties  of  free-booters,  and  under 
the  denomination  of  Rapparees,  committed  great 
devaftations  in  the  country.  Thus  were  the  mi- 
ferable  people  of  Ireland  harraffed  and  diftreffed 
in  a  manner  that  will  fcarcely  admit  of  deferip 
tion. 

When  the  parliament  met  on  the  fecond  day  of 
October,  his  majefty’^  fpeech  imported,  that-  he 
had  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  for  reducing 
the  Irifh  to  obedience  ;  that  his  troops  had  highly 
merited  his  approbation ;  that  much  injury  would 
refult  to  the  nation  on  account  of  the  war  not 
having  been  profecuted  with  fufficient  vigour ; 
that  the  fupplies  had  not  been  adequate  to  the 
unavoidable  expences  of  the  nation  ;  that  without 
unanimity  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom,  fuccefs 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  that  thele  important 
fubjefts  would  be  only  difregarded  by  the  enemies 
of  their  king  and  country.  The  rumour  of  a 
confpiracy  among  the  Jacobites ;  the  late  attempt 
of  the  French  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  England  ; 
the  fingular  intrepidity  that  the  king  had  mani- 
fefled  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  pulillanimity  of  James, 
contributed  to  animate  the  refentment  of  the  nation 
againft  the  adherents  to  the  abdicated  monarch. 
Ihe  houfes  of  parliament  therefore  prefented  ad- 
dreffes  refpe&ively  to  the  king  and  queen,  ex¬ 
tolling  his  bravery  and  prudence  in  war,  and  her 
wifdom  and  fortitude  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  amidft  all  the  dangers  that  prevailed 
during  the  abfence  of  her  confort.  The  commons 
voted  a  fupply  of  four  millions  for  the  fupport  of 
the  army  and  navy.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January 
the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  thirty-firft  of 
March. 

A.  D.  ,691.  °n‘he  fixteenth  the  king-  at" 

7  tended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  em¬ 
barked  at  Gravefend,  and  failed  for  Holland 
under  a  convoy  of  twelve  flrips  of  war,  com¬ 
manded  by  admiral  Rooke.  On  the  following  day, 
being  informed  by  a  fifherman  that  he  was  within 
a  league  and  a  half  of  Goree,  his  majefty  quitted 
his  yacht,  and  went  into  an  open  boat,  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  feveral 
others  of  the  nobility,  with  a  defign  of  landing 
immediately.  However,  they  were  unable  to  reach 
the  fliore  •,  and,  night  coming  on,  they  loft  fight 
of  the  fleet.  The  fea  ran  fo  high,  that  his  majefty 
and  all  his  attendants  were  feveral  times  covered 
by  the  waves :  for  eighteen  hours  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  contending  elements, 
and  the  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  hearing  fome  of  the  failors  exprefs  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  his  majefty  exclaimed,  “  What,  are 
you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company  ?”  At  day-break 
the  king  landed  upon  the  ifland  of  Goree;  and 
having  received  fome  refrefhment  he  returned  to 
the  boat,  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Maefland-ftuice.  He  was  met  at 
Hounflar-dyke  by  a  deputation  of  the  States  ;  and 
about  fix  in  the  evening  he  reached  the  Hague, 
where  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  States- 
general,  the  States  of  Holland,  the  council  of  ftate, 
the  colleges,  and  all  the  foreign  minifters.  At  the 
interceflion  of  the  magjftrates,  the  king  made  a 
moft  magnificent  public  entry ;  and  his  arrival  was 
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celebrated  by  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  other 
demonftrations  of  joy.  The  confederates  againft 
the  court  of  France  having  refolved  upon  holding 
a  folemn  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  king  William 
attended  that  auguft  affembly  ;  to  whom  fie  re« 
prefented  the  dangers  to  which  the  feveral  princes 
and  ftates  were  expofed  from  the  growing  power* 
and  exorbitant  ambition  of  France  ;  he  declared 
that  he  would  neither  fpare  his  credit,  his  troops, 
or  his  perfon,  in  concurring  with  fuch  meafures  as 
they  fhould  deem  expedient ;  and  ftrongly  enforced 
the  neceffity  of  acting  with  vigour  and  difpatch  ; 
concluding  with  an  aflurance  that,  in  the  fpring, 
he  would  come  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  fulfil 
his  engagements.  The  former  delay  in  their 
councils,  and  the  jarring  of  their  particular  in- 
terefts,  had  given  great  advantage  to  the  common 
enemy ;  but  the  addrefs  of  king  William  animated 
them  to  a  perfed  unanimity  of  fentiment,  and  their 
plan  of  operations  was  fpeedily  concluded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
fand  men  were  to  ad  againft  France  the  enfuing 
campaign.  Soon  after  the  king  embarked  for  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  April.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  intended  campaign 
in  Ireland,  the  plan  of  operations  for  which  being 
adjufted,  his  majefty  returned  to  Holland,  and 
prepared  to  take  the  field. 

Luxemburgh  aded  with  fuch  caution,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  allied  army  taking  any  advantage  of  him, 
though  their  numbers  were  greatly  fuperior  to  his 
own.  The  king,  finding  that  he  could  not  bring 
the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  to  prince  Waldeck;  and  then  returning 
to  the  Hague  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
landed  in  Odober,  by  which  time  the  war  in 
Ireland  was  almoft  at  an  end,  though  the- French 
had  juft  fent  the  catholics  a  fupply  of  ammunition, 
cloaths,  and  provifions,  under  the  command  of 
M.  St.  Ruth,  a  brave  and  experienced  general. 
On  the  other  hand,  general  Ginckle,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifh  forces,  took  the  field,  and  in¬ 
verted  the  town  of  Ballym ore,  which  was  defended 
by  a  thoufand  men  under  colonel  Bourke.  The 
batteries  foon  made  a  large  breach  in  the  walls  of  a 
place  of  no  great  ftrength,  fo  that  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  to  give  a  general  affault.  But  the  gar- 
rifon  faved  the  Engliffi  that  trouble,  by  fubmittmg 
at  diferetion.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty  men,  be- 
fides  four  field  officers,  and  near  three  hundred  of 
the  rapparees,  or  Irifh  free-booters,  were  made 
prifoners  of  war.  Ginckle,  after  putting  the  place 
in  a  pofture  of  defence,  marched  to  Ballymore 
pafs,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of  Wir- 
temberg.  Thus  reinforced,  it  was  determined  to 
advance  towards  Athlone,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Shannon,  and  defended  by  the 
French  and  Irifh  army,  encamped  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  Englifh  town,  fituated  on  this  fide  of 
the  river,  was  taken  in  two  days:  many  of -the 
Irifh  were  flain  in  the  attack ;  and  more  of  them 
periflied  by  falling  into  the  river,  in  their  hafty 
retreat  over  the  bridge  to  the  Old  town.  Thus 
pufhed  on  by  fuccefs,  batteries  were  erefted  againft 
the  Irifh  town,  and  did  fuch  execution,  that  the 
caftle  and  other  ftrong  places  were  foon  reduced 
to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  garrifon,  however,  made 
fo  ftout  a  refiftance,  that  the  Englifh  general  thought 
proper  to  call  a  council  of  war,  to  conficler  whether 
it  was  advifable  to  continue  the  attack,  or  abandon 
the  fiege.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  generals 
Mackay,  Talmarfh,  Ravigny,  and  Tettreau,  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  ftrongly  for  continuing  the  fie«-e  ; 
and  propofed  to  pafs  the  Shannon  in  order°to 
attack  the  enemy,  offering  to  conduct  the  attempt 
in  perfon.  Their  opinions  prevailed,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  was  fent  to  pafs  the  ftream,  at  a  ford  a  little 
t^Iow  the  town.  The  river  was  deep  and  rapid, 
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the  bottom  flippery  and  full  of  large  Hones, 
and  the  pafs  defended  by  a  battery  erected  for 
that  purpofe:  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Englifh  troops,  whole  courage  and 
intrepidity  always  increafe  with  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  glory,  threw 
themfelves  into  the  Shannon,  and  palled  the  river 
through  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy’s  lire.  Having 
reached  the  oppofite  bank,  they  threw  in  their  hand 
grenades,  and  then  difcharged  fuch  a  volley  of 
fmall  ffiot,  that  the  enemy,  unable  to  fuftain  the 
charge,  abandoned  their  works.  In  the  mean  time, 

4  reinforcement  was  fent  to  this  brave  detachment, 
and  the  Englifh,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  made  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  the  town,  with  the  lols  of  about 
fifty  men.  The  French  general,  from  a  propenfity 
to  that  vanity  and  prefumption  fo  common  to  his 
contrymen,  treated  the  attempt  of  the  Englilh  to 
force  the  palfage  of  the  Shannon,  with  a  contempt 
that  did  little  credit  to  that  prudence  and  circum- 
fpedlion  for  which  he  had  been  hitherto  diftinguilh- 
ed.  In  vain  did  Sarsfield,  the  Irilh  general,  prefs 
him  to  fend  fuccours  to  the  town ;  he  laughed  at 
that  officer’s  apprehenlions ;  nor  was  he  convinced, 
till  too  late,  that  Englilh  courage  was  equal  to  the 
moll  arduous  enterprize.  When  they  had  taken 
polfeffion  of  the  town,  St.  Ruth  ordered  fome  de¬ 
tachments  to  march  and  drive  the  Englifh  from 
their  conquell;  but  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
from  the  ramparts,  which  was  now  turned  againll 
the  French,  foon  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and 
that  his  own  fafety  depended  upon  a  precipitate  de¬ 
campment.  Ginckle,  as  foon  as  the  fortifications 
of  Athlone  were  repaired,  marched  in  purfuit  of 
the  French  and  Irilh  army,  which  made  a  Hand 
near  Aghrim,  a  fmall  town  about  ten  miles  from 
Athlone.  Here  the  French  general  encamped  in 
a  very  advantageous  lituation ;  and  having,  by 
draughts  from  different  garrifons,  increafed  his 
army  to  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  while  the 
Englilh,  under  general  Ginckle,  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  thoufand,  refolved  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement.  Ginckle,  notwithftanding  his  infe¬ 
riority  in  numbers,  refolved  alfo  to  fight  the  enemy. 
The  morning  for  the  attack  proved  fo  foggy,  that 
it  was  obliged  to  be  poftponed  till  noon,  when  the 
Englilh  crofted  the  river  Sue,  oppofite  the  enemy’s 
camp.  The  center  of  the  French  and  Irilh  was 
polled  on  a  riling  ground,  uneven  in  many  places, 
and  interfered  with  banks  and  ditches,  lined  with 
infantry,  and  fecured  in  front  by  a  large  bog,  al- 
moft  impaffable :  their  right  was  defended  by  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  two  Danilh  forts  •  and  their  left 
by  the  caftle  of  Aghrim.  When  the  Englilh  had 
effected  their  landing,  they  marched  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  bog,  and  endeavoured  to  force 
the  only  two  places  by  which  it  was  paflable,  in 
order  to  gain  the  ground  on  the  other  fide.  The 
enemy  made  a  very  furious  refinance,  and  repulfed 
the  Englilh  horfe  feveral  times;  but  at  laft,  the 
troops  on  the  right  fucceeded  in  their  attempt  by 
means  of  fome  field  pieces  properly  placed,  and 
excellently  ferved.  So  much  time,  however,  was 
unavoidably  fpent  in  thefe  manoeuvres,  that  the 
general  was  defirous  of  deferring  the  battle  till 
the  next  morning ;  but  the  confufion  he  obferved 
in  the  enemy’s  camp,  convinced  him  that  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  was  in  agitation,  and  made 
him  apprehenfive  that  they  intended  to  retreat 
during  the  night.  He  therefore  changed  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  prepare  for  the 
charge.  At  five  in  the  evening,  the  Englilh  at¬ 
tacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Irilh,  from  whom 
they  met  with  fo  warm  a  reception,  that  it  required 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  courage  and  refolution 
to  make  them  give  ground.  The  Irilh  infantry 
that  lined  the  ditches,  were  well  fupported  by  the 
horfe  polled  behind  them,  and  maintained  their 
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poll  with  the  moll  intrepid  obftinacy ;  nor  would 
they  ftir  from  one  fide  of  the  ditch,  till  the  Englilh 
prefented  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  on  the  other ; 
and  even  then,  by  their  lines  of  communication, 
they  immediately  took  poll  in  the  next  ditch, 
where  they  continued  to  make  the  fame  refolute 
defence.  St.  Ruth  perceiving  that  his  men  were 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  immediately  re¬ 
inforced  them  from  his  center  and  left  wing. 
Mackey,  perceiving  this  motion,  inliantly  ordered 
two  regiments  to  march  round  the  bog,  and  fall  on 
the  enemy’s  left  wing,  weakened  by  the  late  de¬ 
tachments*,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  center 
to  advance  through  the  middle  ol  the  bog,  though 
up  to  the  walle  in  mud  and  water.  After  gaining, 
with  unfpeakable  difficulty,  the  other  fide,  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  afeend  a  rugged  hill, 
interfered  with  ditches  and  hedges,  lined  with 
mufqueteers,  fuftained  at  proper  diftances  with 
fquadrons  of  horfe;  there  the  enemy  made  fuch  a- 
refolute  Hand,  and  fought  with  fuch  perl'everance, 
that  they  pulhed  the  affailants  into  the  middle  of 
the  bog ;  which  St.  Ruth  perceiving,  cried  out  in 
a  bravado,  c‘  That  he  now  had  the  Engldh  at  hi* 
mercy,  and  would  drive  them  back  to  the  very 
gates  of  Dublin.”  General  Talmarfli  haftened,  at 
this  critical  moment  to  their  relief,  with  a  frelh 
body  of  forces,  and  gave  orders  for  the  broken 
regiments  to  halt  and  face  about,  which  orders 
were  immediately  obeyed  with  unparalleled  alacrity 
and  refolution.  The  Englifh  now  attacked  in  their 
turn  the  Irifli,  who  had  advanced  upon  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  bog,  with  fuch  fury,  that  three 
hundred  of  them  were  killed  before  they  could 
gain  the  firm  land;  and  marching  forward  gained 
the  old  fpot,  from  whence  they  had  been  precipi¬ 
tately  driven.  In  the  interim, Ravigny’s  regimentof 
French  proteftant  horfe,  and  Sir  John  Lanier’s,  being 
polled  on  the  right,  moved  to  the  left,  and  did  the 
utmoft  fervice.  The  Englilh  cavalry  was  likewife 
expofed  to  a  dreadful  lire  from  the  enemy’s  dra¬ 
goons  polled  under  a  cover,  and  obliged  to  prefs 
through  a  very  dangerous* pafs ;  but  all  thefe,  diffi¬ 
culties  were  not  fufiicient  to  reprefs  their  ardour: 
they  furmounted  every  difficulty,  and  at  laft  lodged 
themfelves  in  a  dry  ditch  in  the  hotteft  of  the 
enemy’s  fire  from  Aghrim  caftle,  and  fome  old 
walls  and  houfes  adjoining.  At  this  time  the 
battle  feemed  doubtful ;  but  major-general  Mackey, 
having  timely  reinforced  the  left  wing  with  a  body 
of  horfe  and  dragoons,  at  laft  turned  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Englilh.  Ravigny,  who  had 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  diligence,  courage, 
and  activity  during  the  whole  action,  putting  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  horfe, 
fcoured  the  fide  of  the  bog,  bearing  down  all 
before  him.  St.  Ruth  perceiving  the  execution  of 
this  body  of  horfe,  determined  to  attack  Ravigny 
in  a  hollow  way,  through  which  he  knew  he  riiuft 
pafs  in  his  return  to  fuftain  the  center.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  ordered  a  brigade  of  his  Own  horfe 
from  the  right  wing  to  march  to  the  left ;  and 
putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  began  to  defeend  the 
hill  towards  the  place  which  he  law  the  Englilh  en¬ 
deavouring  to  pafs.  When  he  came  near  the  fpot 
where  the  hotteft  part  of  the  battle  was  fought,  he 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  This  incident  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  and  Irilh 
were  fo  much  difeouraged  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  that  Sarsfield,  who  was  fecond  in  com¬ 
mand,  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  recover  them  from 
their  diforder.  Ravigny,  obferving  their  confufion, 
preffed  boldly  forward,  and  falling  upon  them 
fword  in  hand,  drove  them,  with  very  little  refin¬ 
ance,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  had  at  firft 
pitched  their  camp:  but  their  whole  line  giving 
way  at  once,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
betook,  themfelves  to  flight.  The  Englilh  purfued 
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them  clofely  for  three  miles,  and  made  a  mod 
dreadful  {laughter:  but  night  coming  on,  attended 
with  a  thick  mifty  rain,  prevented  the  Enghfh  from 
cutting  off  the  fugitives  from  taking  fhelter  in  an 
advantageous  poft  between  them  and  Loughbreak. 

It  was,  however,  computed,  that  no  lefs  than  feven 
thoufand  of  thelrifh  fell  in  the  action ;  while  the 
£n offfh  loft  no  more  than  fix  hundred  killed,  and 
nine  hundred  and  fixty  wounded.  Ginckle  having 
allowed  a  few  days  for  the  refrefhment  of  his 
troops,  marched  to  Galway,  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  places  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Irilh;  and 
immediately  -fummoned  the  lord  Dillon,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  to  fin-render  the  place.  He,  at  firft,  re- 
fufed  to  comply;  but  feeing  part  of  the  Englifh 
army  pafs  the  river,  and  feize  a  fort  the  Irilh  were 
rebuilding,  he  changed  his  refolution,  and  fur- 
rendered'the  place  on  advantageous  terms ;  the  gar- 
rifon  being  fafcly  conduced  to  Limerick. 

This  laft  refcource  of  the  defpairing  Irifh,  was 
invefted  by  general  Ginckle  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Auguft.  The  next  day  the  Englifh  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Ireton’s  and  Cromwell’s  forts, 
now  called  Mackey’s  and  Naffau’s,  from  their 
being  taken  by  thefe  commanders.  Two  days 
after,  Caftle  Connel,  and  Caftle  Garrick,  two  fmall 
forts  handing  on  the  Shannon  a  few  miles  below 
the  town,  were  taken,  and  the  garrifons  of  both 
made  prifoners  of  war.  Thefe  forts  being  taken, 
the  batteries  againft  the  town  were  opened,  and  the 
attack  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  till  the 
feventeenth  of  September.  But  the  refiftance  of 
the  enemy  was  fo  obftinate,  and  the  place  fo  well 
fortified,  that  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the 
Encdilh  camp,  to  confider  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  eligible  to  pafs  the  river,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy’s  forage  and  provifions,  and  turn  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade,  than  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo 
many  brave  men  in  fruitlefs  attacks.  The  former 
expedient  was  preferred,  and  fome  fteps  taken  for 
putting  it  in  pra&ice.  This  infpired  the  Irifh  with 
the  moft  flattering  hopes,  taking  it  for_  granted 
from  perceiving  thefe  motions  in  the  Englifli  camp, 
that  they  were  preparing  to  raife  the  fiege.  But 
thefe  flattering  appearances  were  of  fliort  duration ; 
for  on  a  fecond  confutation  of  the  Englifli,  it  was 
refolved  to  prefs  the  fiege,  and,  at  all  events, 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  town.  Accordingly, 
the  Englifh,  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth,  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  the 
camp,  and  a  ftrong  party  of  horfe  and  foot  were 
fent  over  it.  This  fudden  movement  ftruck  the 
enemy  who  guarded  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river 
with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fought  their  fafety  in  flight.  On  the  twenty- 
fecond,' general  Ginckle  himfelf  paffed  the  Shan¬ 
non,  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  party  of  horfe,  and 
dragoons,  ten  battalions  of  foot,  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  cannon;  leaving  Wirtemberg,  Mackey, 
and  Talmarfli,  to  command  the  troops  on  the 
hither  fide  of  the  Shannon.  Thefe  meafures  being 
taken,  the  fiege  was  preffed  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  the  batteries  played  againft  the  town  with  great 
fury.  In  a  few  days,  the  Englifli  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  feveral  out-forts,  and  made  a  lodgment 
at  the  foot  of  Thomond  bridge;  the  Irifh  finding 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  relief,  deter¬ 
mined  to  capitulate,  which  they  according  did 
Dn  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  By  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  called  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Irifh  were 
indemnified  and  reftored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  which  they  poffeffed  in 
the  reiem  of  Charles  II.  They  were  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  fubjects,  on  their  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  without  being  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  fupremacy;  and  not  only  the  French, 
but  as  many  of  the  Irifh  as  chofe  to  go  over  to 
France,  had  free  liberty  to  follow  their  inclinations. 


On  the  other  hand,  Limerick,  and  all  other  towns, 
forts,  and  caftles,  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  ' 
of  the  catholics,  were  to  be  delivered  up  within  a 
limited  time.  Accordingly,  the  place  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  on  the  fifth;  the  French 
and  many  of  the  Irifh  were  fent  away  in  tranfport 
veffels ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  in  the 
field  fubmitted  to  be  included  in  the  amnefty.  By 
this  train  of  fucceffes,  Ireland  was  entirely  fubjetfted 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  a  folid  peace  efta- 
blifhed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  has  fub- 
fifted  to  the  prefent  time  without  the  leaft  inter* 
ruption.  On  Ginckle’s  return  to  England,  he  was 
received  with  the  higheft  applaufe,  and,  together 
with  all  his  general  officers,  elegantly  entertained 
by  the  city  of  London.  The  commons  alfo,  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  prefented  to  the  general, 
as  a  token  of  the  important  fervices  he!  had  per- 
formed  for  the  ftate,  the  thanks  of  their  houfe. 
Soon  after  his  majefty  created  him  earl  of  Athlone, 
and  baron  of  Aghrim,  that  he  might  convey  to  his 
pofterity  the  honour  of  his  glorious  atchievements. 
At  the  fame  time  to  enable  him  to  fupport  his  new 
dignities,  he  was  prefented  with  lands  in  Ireland  to 
a  very  large  amount. 

A  few  days  after  the  nineteenth  of  0<ftober,  both 
houfes  of  parliament  met  for  the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs.  The  feffion  was  opened  by  a  fpeech  from 
the  throne,  wherein  his  majefty  told  the  two  houfes, 
that  he  hoped  the  fuccefs  his  forces  had  met  with 
in  Ireland,  would  be  a  great-  encouragement  to 
them  to  affift  them  with  frefh  fupplies  :  he  recom* 
mended  to  them  the  neceffity  of  keeping  a  ftrong. 
fleet  at  fea,  and  an  army  of  fixty-five  thoufand  land 
forces,  that  they  might  annoy  the  enemy  in  the 
moft  fenfible  part ;  adding,  that  they  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  eftablifhing  the  future  quiet  and 
profperity  of  the  nation ;  and  which,  if  now  loft, 
might  never  more  be  recovered.  Both  houfes  pre¬ 
fented  addrefles  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on 
his  happy  return,  and  alfo  on  the  fuccefs  of  his 
arms  in  Ireland;  promifingto  affift  him  in  carrying 
on  a  vigorous  war  againft  France,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  honourable  peace  for  his  own  dominions, 
and  fecure  his  friends  from  the  ambitious  defigns 
of  the  common  oppreffor.  A  proclamation  was  alfo 
publifhed  for  a  public  thankfgiving  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  November.  Addrefles  were  alfo  prefented 
to  the  queen,  acknowledging  her  prudent  care 
in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  during  the  king’s 
abfence. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  expreffionsof  gratitude, 
it  foon  appeared,  that  a  ftrong  party  was  formed 
by  the  tories  againft  the  government,  who  could 
not  approve  of  the  maxims  or  conduct  of  the  king. 
They  inveighed  both  in  public  and  private  againft: 
the  folly  and  extravagance  of  keeping  on  foot  a 
{landing  army;  they  infilled  that  England  ought 
only  to  affift  the  allies  with  a  certain  quota  of 
auxiliary  troops  ;  and  that  the  management  of 
affairs  at  fea,  were  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  To  this 
the  advocates  of  the  court  replied,  that  without  the 
interpofition  of  England,  the  grand  alliance  would 
never  have  taken  place  ;  nor  could  a  flop  have  been 
put  to  the  fpreading  conquefts  of  Lewis,  who  would 
foon  have  reduced  both  Flanders  and  Holland,  and 
confequently  have  deftroy  ed  the  commerce,  and  even 
the  liberties  of  England.  The  arguments  againft 
continental  connections  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
tafte  of  the  public,  that  the  prefent  government 
was,  in  general,  greatly  cenfured.  Another  caufe 
of  murmurs  was  Jthe  evident  partiality  the  king 
fhewed  to  the  Dutch  over  the  Englifh ;  and  it  was 
almoft  univerfally  afferted,  that  the  former  were  the 
only  parfons  favoured  and  trufted,  while  the  Englifh 
were  wholly  overlooked.  It  muff,  indeed,  be  con- 
fefledjthat  William  took  too  little  pains  to  remove 
the  general  difguft  which  fpread  itfelf  among  both 
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the  Englifli  officers  and  nobility,  or  to  gain  the 
affections  of  his  Britiffi  fubjects.  He  continued  in 
liis  clofet  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  one  or 
two  of  his  particular  friends,  who  were  his  own 
countrymen ;  while  the  fullen  ffience  he  generally 
obffrved  when  any  of  the  Engliffi  nobility  were 
admitted  to  an  audience,  was  nearly  as  difgufting 
as  an  abfolute  denial.  The  earl  of  Marlborough, 
thinking  his  fervices  were  not  Efficiently  rewarded, 
began  to  fpeak  the  language  of  difcontent.  How¬ 
ever  the  commons,  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
voted  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  for  the  fervice 
of  the  navy  and  ordinance,  and  above  two  millions 
for  the  land  forces  during  the  enfuing  year;  belides 
the  fupplies  voted  the  preceding  feffion  for  the  civil 
lift,  and  other  contingencies;  fo  that  about  five  mil¬ 
lions  were  raifed  this  year.  The  king,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  came  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  gave  the  royal  affent  to  feveral  aCts ;  after 
which  his  majefty  made  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes, 
thanking  them  for  their  refolution  of  fupporting 
him;  but  preffed  them  to  haften  the  remainder  of 
the  fupplies,  that  the  enemy  might  not  take  the 
field  before  him,  as  they  had  done  the  laft  campaign. 
But  this  difpatch,  fo  greatly  defired  by  the  king, 
was  retarded  by  feveral  incidental  affairs  which  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 

A.  D.  1692  .^e  ^Llnc^s  f°r  ^ie  enfuing  cam- 

V  paign  being  at  length  fettled,  the 
king  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  and  gave  the  royal  affent  to 
the  money,  and  feveral  other  bills,  after  which  he 
clofed  the  feffion  with  a  Ihort  fpeech,  wherein  he 
thanked  his  parliament  for  the  zeal  and  attachment 
they  had  fhewn  to  his  government,  and  the  liberality 
and  difpatch  with  which  they  had  provided  for  the 
neceffities  of  the  ftate,  and  informed  them  of  his 
refolution  of  repairing  fpeedily  to  the  continent. 
The  moft  remarkable  tranfaClion  which  happened 
during  this  feffion,  was  the  difgrace  of  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  whom  the  kingcauffd  tobe  informed 
by  the  feefetkry  of  ftate,  that  having  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  his  fervices,  he  muft  refign  all  his  com- 
miffions.  His  countefs  was  alfo  forbid  the  court  ; 
and  the  princefs  of  Denmark  was  defired  to  difmifs 
her  from  her  family,  which  fhe  refilling  to  comply 
with,  it  occafioned  a  quarrel  between  her  and  the 
queen,  foon  after  which  her  royal  highnefs  removed 
lrom  court  to  Sion-houfe,  which  fhe  borrowed  of 
the  duke  of  Somerfet. 

Lewis  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the 
Jacobite  party  in  England,  by  whole  affiftance  he 
hoped  to  make  an  invafion  on  the  coaft  of  Suffex. 
With  this  view  he  drew  together  a  great  number  of 
tranfports,  and  a  confiderable  body^of  forces,  both 
which  were  in  perfect  readinefs  before  our  court  re¬ 
ceived  the  leaft  intimation  of  it.  The  fleet  of 
tranfports,  which  confifted  of  three  hundred  fail, 
was  amply  provided  with  every  thing  neceflary  for 
the  invafion.  Count  d’Etrees,  with  a  fquadron  of 
Twelve  men  of  war,  was  to  effort  the  embarkation ; 
while  Lourville  cruized  in  the  channel  with  the 
grand  fleet,  which  was  ready  to  put  to  fea,  but  de¬ 
tained  by  contrary  winds.  Previous  to  thefe  pre¬ 
parations,  James  hadfent  over  colonel  Parker,  and 


fome  other  agents  of  his,  to  inform  his  friends  in 
England  of  his  motions.  Thefe  perfons  employed 
themfflves,  with  theutmoft  privacy, in  inlifting  men 
m  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  the 
llhopric  of  Durham.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  James 
ountaine,  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  lord  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  colonel  Holman,  were  forming  two 
1  egiments  of  horfe  in  London,  who  were  to  join 
Janies  on  his  landing.  But  their  violent  zeal  be¬ 
trayed  them  ;  for  having,  from  fome  flight  caufe, 
imagined  that  rear-admiral  Carter  was  difaffected  to 
the  government  of  king  William,  they  opened  the 
u  hole  fcheme  to  him.  He  was  no  fooner  poffeffcd 


of  this  important  fecret,  than  he  divulged  it  to  the 
queen  and  council,  who  ordered  him  to  continue 
the  deception,  which  he  did  fo  effectually,  that  the 
ciedulous  confpirators  gave  into  the  fnare,  to  the 
deftruction  of  their  plot  and  fleet.  They  imme¬ 
diately  ffnt  an  exprefs  to  James,  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  having  corrupted  Carter ;  and  at  the 
amc  time  ffnt  a  lift  of  the  fhips  which  compoftd 
the  Englifli  fleet,  and  defired  that  Lewis  would  fend 
exprefs  orders  to  Tourville  to  attack  them  before 
they  could  be  joined  by  the  Dutch  fquadron  from 
Holland,  fhe  French  king,  elated  with  fuch  fa¬ 
vourable  appearances,  commanded  Tourville  to  put 
to  lea,  and  fall  upon  the  Englifli  fleet,  without 
waiting  for  the  fquadron  under  count  d’Etrees. 
James  now'  went  to  La  Hogue  on  the  coaft  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  he  held  himfelf  in  readinefs  to  em¬ 
bark  with  his  army.  When  queen  Mary  received 
intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings,  flie  publiflied  a 
proclamation,  requiringall  papifts  to  quit  the  cities 
oi  London  and  Weftminfter ;  afecond  for  aflhmblino- 
both  houfes  of  parliament;  and  a  third  for  appre^ 
bending  the  earls  of  Scarfdale,  Litchfield,  New¬ 
burgh,  Middleton,  and  Dunmore;  the  lords  Griffin 
and  Forbes  ;  Sir  John  Fenwicke,  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  Sir  Andrew  Forrefter,  and  feveral 
others,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  James’s  intereft  - 
and  on  the  fixth  of  May,  the  earls  of  Huntingdon 
and  Marlborough,  with  the  lords  Brndeneri  and 
fanlhaw,  were  ffnt  to  the  Tower  ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
udley,  Mr.  Knevitt,  Mr.  Haftings,  and  Mr 
Robert  Fergufon,  to  Newgate,  on  violent  fufpicion 
of  high  treafon  in  abetting  and  adhering  to  their 
majefties  enemies.  Orders  were  ffnt  to  admiral 
Kuliel  then  lying  at  St.  Helen’s,  to  haften  to  fea  ; 
and  the  queen  111  perfon  reviewed  the  trained  bands 
of  London  and  Weftminfter,  amounting  to  about 
ten  thoufand  men.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
lolland,  William  had  haftened  the  naval  prepara¬ 
tions  there  with  unufual  diligence,  fo  that  the 
Hutch  fleet  was  foon  ready  to  put  to  fea;  and  thirty- 
ix  fail,  under  admiral  Allemonde,  joined  our  fleet 
at  St.  Helen’s  about  the  middle  of  May,  which  \vas 
q-°j na,  1  further  reinforced  by  the  fquadron  under 
.  Ralph  Delaval  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  ad¬ 
miral  Carter  from  the  channel.  Admiral  lluffel  im¬ 
mediately  weighed  anchor,  and  fleered  over  to  the 
coaft  of  France.  On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  fcouts  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  fleet  made  the  fignal  for  difeovering  the 
enemy.  The  admiral  immediately  gave  orders  fox- 
forming  the  line  of  battle,  which  by  eight  was  in 
good  order;  the  Dutch  fquadron  being  in  the  van, 
our  red  fquadron  in  the  center,  and  the  blue  in  the 
rear.  Tourville  was  aftoniflied  at  the  fight  of  the 
combined  fquadrons,  and  might  eafily  have  avoided 
an  engagement;  but  having  received  pofitive  orders 
to  fight,  he  refolved  to  obey  them  at  all  events, 
and  bore  down  upon  our  fleet  with  great  refolution. 
About  half  an  hour  after  eleven,  Tourville,  in  a 
firft  rate  fhip  called  the  Rifing  Sun,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  four  guns,  brought  to,  and  begin  the 
fight  with  admiral  Ruffel  in  lefs  than  mulket  fhot. 

In  this  pofture  the  French  admiral  continued  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  plying  his  guns  very  brifldy; 
but  then  began  to  tow  off  in  great  diforder,  his 
ngging>  fails,  and  topfail-yard,  being  greatly  da¬ 
maged.  The  wind  about  noon  fhifted  to  the  north- 
weft,  fo  that  five  of  the  enemy’s,  blue  fquadron! 
polled  themfflves  two  a-head  and  three  a-ftern  of* 
their  admiral,  where  they  continued  a  very  brilkfire 
till  after  three.  The  admiral,  and  his  two  feconds 
captain  Churchill  and  captain  Aylmer,  had  all  tneffi 
fliips  to  contend  with.  About  four,  the  fog  became 
fo  thick,  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  feen;  and  as 
foon  as  it  cleared  up,  the  French  admiral  was  dif- 
covered  tow'ing  away  to  the  northward.  Admiral 
Ruffel  immediately  crowded  fail  after  him,  making 
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fignals  to  the  reft  of  the  fleet  to  chafe.  While  this 
pafled  between  the  admirals.  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel 
had  got  to  the  windward  of  Tourville’s  fquadron, 
and  engaged  them  y  but  the  fog  becoming  thicker 
than  before,  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  an  an¬ 
chor;  the  weather  foon  after  clearing  up,  the  French 
followed  their  flying  admiral,  while  the  Englifh 
purfued  them  with  all  the  fail  they  could  fet.  Soon 
after  the  blue  fquadron  of  the  Englifh  fell  in  again 
with  the  enemy,  engaged  them  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  when  the  latter,  after  lofing 
four  fhips,  bore  away  for  Conquet-road.  In 
this  fliort  adftion,  admiral  Carter  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  but  on  his  leaving  the  deck,  requefted 
his  lieutenant  to  fight  the  fhip,  as  long  as  flic  would 
fwim. 

The  next  day  proved  fo  dark  and  foggy,  that  it 
was  eight  o’clock  before  the  Englifh  discovered  the 
enemy’s  fleet  j  when  a  general  chafe  began,  the 
French  crowding  away  to  the  weftward.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  both  fleets  came  to  an  an¬ 
chor  near  cape  La  Hogue. 

The  next  morning  the  Englifh  refumed  the  thace 
with  all  the  fuccefs  they  could  defire.  About 
eleven,  the  French  admiral  ran  the  Riling  Sun 
afhore,  near  Cherbourg,  where  flic  was  burnt,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Admirable,  a  fhip  of  one  hundred 
and  two  guns,  the  Conquerant,  of  eighty,  and  three 
others  of  Idler  force,  by  Sir  Ralph  Dalaval. 
Eighteen  fhips  of  the  French  fleet  took  flielter  in 
La  Hogue  ;  where  thirteen  of  them  were  burnt  by 
admiral  Rooke,  who,  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed 
a  great  many  tranfports,  loaded  with  ammunition  ; 
amidft  a  terrible  fire  from  their  forts,  and  in  fight 
of  king  James’s  camp.  In  the  mean  time  Sir 
John  Afhby,  with  the  blue  fquadron,  and  feveral 
Dutch  fhips  purfued  the  reft  of  the  French  fleet,  I 
which  endeavoured  to  efcape  through  the  race  of 
Alderney,  among  fuch  rocks  and  fhoals,  that  the 
Englifh  could  not  venture  to  follow  them  without 
tlie  moll  imminent  danger  of  being  dallied  to 
pieces.  Befides  the  Riling  Sun,  of  one  hundred 
and  four  guns,  the  French  loft  another  fhip  of  one 
hundred  and  two,  one  of  ninety,  two  of  eighty, 
four  of  76,  four  of  fixty,  and  two  of  fifty  guns. 
Could  Sir  John  Afhby  have  come  up  with  that 
part  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  which  took  flielter  in  St. 
Malo’s,  it  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  anni¬ 
hilated  the  French  power  at  fea.  Itmuft,  however, 
be  conficlered  as  a  very  fignal  victory,  and  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  rendered  the  memories  of  the  great  men 
who  atchieved  it,  immortal.  From  this  period  to 
the  conclulion  of  the  peace,  the  French  did  not  any 
more  attempt  to  engage  the  Englifh  at  fea;  con¬ 
tenting  themfelves  with  diftrefling  our  trade  with 
their  fmaller  fhips  and  privateers. 

Admiral  Ruflel  having  ordered  Sir  John  Afhby 
to  fcour  the  French  coaft  as  far  as  Havre  de  Grace, 
returned  to  England  to  refit  his  fhips,  none  of 
which  were  loft  in  the  late  glorious  engagement, 
and  fupply  the  fleet  with  provifions.  The  news  of 
the  fleets  being  come  to  an  anchor  at  Spithead  no 
fooner  arrived  in  London, than  the  queen  fent  down 
thirty  thouftmd  pounds  to  be  diftributed  among 
the  failors,  and  gold  medals  for  the  officers,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  She  alfo  gave  orders  that  the  bodies 
of  admiral  Carter  and  captain  Haftings  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich,  the  only  two  officers  of  note  who  loft  their 
lives  in  the  engagement,  to  be  honourably  interred 
at  the  charge  of  the  crown. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  fourth  of  November, 
when  the  king  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  thanked 
them  for  their  laft  fupply,  congratulated  them  on 
the  late  vieftory  obtained  at  fea,  condoled  with 
them  on  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  laft  campaign  on  the 
continent  ;  and  obferved,  that  the  diligence  of  the 
French  in  augmenting  their  forces,  was  fo  remark- 
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able,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  as 
great  a  force  to  oppofe  them.  He  intimated  a  de- 
fign  of  making  a  defeent  upon  France,  and  de¬ 
manded  large  fupplies  for  profecuting  the  war  with 
vigour. 

Marlborough,  and  other  noblemen,  having 
been  committed  to  prifon,and  admitted  to  bail  by 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  the  peers  declared  their 
refolution  of  aflerting  their  violated  rights*  The 
judges  were  fummoned  to  attend  the  houfe,  and 
upon  witnefles  being  examined,  touching  the  evi¬ 
dence  againft  the  commitment  of  the  lords,  who 
had  been  remanded  to  the  Tower,  a  vehement  de¬ 
bate  took  place  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
proving  unfatisfactory,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  who  pafled  a  refolu¬ 
tion,  purporting,  that  in  purfuance  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  a<5t,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judges,  on  gaol 
delivery,  to  difeharge  the  prifoner  on  bail,  if  com¬ 
mitted  for  high  treafon,  unlefs  it  be  made  appear 
upon  oath,  that  there  are  two  witnefles  againft  the 
laid  prifoner,  who  cannot  be  produced  until  the 
feffions  or  goal  delivery.  A  warm  debate  then 
took  place,  as  to  the  manner  of  reftoring  the  lords 
to  liberty ;  and  the  controverfy  being  maintained 
with  great  vehemence,  the  fears  of  the  courtiers 
dictated  an  expedient,  which  was  productive  of 
the  defired  effeCt.  The  houfe  being  purpofely  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  feventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
king  releafed  the  noblemen  from  prifon;  and  both 
hordes  were  made  acquainted  with  the  late  pro¬ 
ceedings.  After  another  fpirited  debate,  a  formal 
entry  was  made  in  the  journals,  purporting,  that  the 
houfe  being  informed  of  his  majefty’s  having  given 
orders  for  the  difeharge  of  the  lords  under  bail  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  no  further  debate  on  the  fubjecT 
fhould  take  place.  The  refentment  of  the  peers 
being  thus  appealed,  they  proceeded  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  his  majefty’s  fpeech.  Having  pafled 
a  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon, 
the  commons  prefented  addrefles  to  the  king  and* 
queen,  wherein  they  acknowledged  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Almighty  in  reftoring  the  king  to  his  people; 
congratulated  his  majefty  upon  his  happy  delivery 
from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  profefled  and 
fecret,  and  afliired  him,  that  they  would,  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  in  fupport 
of  his  government.  It  was  hence  expeded,  that 
the  fupplies  would  be  the  next  matter  taken  under 
the  confideration  of  parliament;  but  the  houfe, 
inftead  of  proceeding  upon  this  bufinefs,  infilled 
uppn  examining  the  treaties,  public  accounts,  and 
eftimates,  that  they  might  be  better  qualified  to 
affift  his  majefty  with  their  advice.  Complaints 
were  likewife  made,  by  fome  members,  refpeCting 
the  partiality  fliewn  to  foreign  generals,  and  they 
feverely  animadverted  on  the  mifeondud  of  count 
Solrnes,  and  his  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk.  After  warm  altercations  and  debates,  which 
had  more  the  appearance  of  rude  obftinacy  than 
genuine  patriotifm,  it  was  refolved,  that  a  petition 
fhould  be  prefented  to  the  king,  prayino-  him  to 
appoint  a  native  of  England  to  the  command  of 
the  Englifh  army,  and  to  bellow  fuch  vacant  com- 
miffions  as  might  happen  among  general  officers 
only  upon  Englilhmen.  Two  millions  of  money 
were  then  voted  to  difeharge  the  fubfidies  of  the 
eledors  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the  continental  war,  and  for  the 
fubliftence  of  the  land  forces.  With  refped  to  the 
above  parliamentary  complaints,  the  king  anfwer- 
ed  in  general  terms,  that  whatever  was  anfifs  fliould 
be  remedied. 

The  king,  on  the  fourteenth  of  ,  ~ 

March,  put  an  end  to  the  feffion, ’  V‘  l693- 
duiing  the  couife  of  which,  lord  Mohun  was  in¬ 
dicted  and  tried  by  his  peers,  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Montford,  a  celebrated  comedian* 
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the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  afting  as  lord  fleward 
upon  this  occafion.  The  judges  having  been  con- 
fulted,  the  peers  proceeded  to  give  their  judgments 
feriatim ,  and  Mohun  was  acquitted  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority.  Admiral  RuiTel  was  now  created  treafurer 
of  the  houfhold,  but -the  command  of  the  fleet  was 
vefted  in  the  hands  of  Killigrew,  Delaval,  and 
Shovel.  William  having  vifited  the  fleet  and  for¬ 
tifications  of  Portfmouth,  giving  inftructions  for 
annoying  the  enemy  by  fea  and  land,  and  left  the 
admimft ration  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  embaikcd 
on  the  laft  day  of  March  near  Gravefend,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Holland  on  the  third  of  April.  Lewis  had 
by  this  time  taken  the  field,  attended  by  madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  other  minifters  of  pleafure  ;  but 
after  having  gratified  his  vanity,  by  reviewing  his 
army,  he  committed  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
the  duke  of  Luxemburg.  This  general,  confcious 
of  his  fuperiority  over  the  confederate  forces,  and 
knowing  that  William’s  army  muft  be  greatly 
weakened,  refolved  to  attack  the  king  in  his  camp, 
or  at  leaft  to  fall  upon  his  rear  in  his  retreat.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  made  a  motion  towards  Liege,  as  if 
he  intended  to  invert  that  place,  pitching  his  camp 
at  Heidellhaim,  about  feven  leagues  from  that  of 
the  confederates.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  he 
began  his  march  in  four  columns,  and  palled  the 
Sare  without  oppolition.  The  king  had  left  his 
camp  a  few  days  before  to  relieve  Huy,  which  the 
French  had  in  veiled.  But  on  his  march  he  was 
informed  that  Huy  had  furrendered,  and  that  the 
van  of  the  Englifh  enemy’s  army  was  advancing  to¬ 
wards  him.  William,  on  this  intelligence,  changed 
his  march ;  directing  his  rout  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hefpen,  near  Landen,  where  he.  halted,  to 
procure  more  certain  accounts  of  the  intention  of 
the  enemy.  And  being  informed  that  the  whole 
French  army  was  advancing  againfl  him,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  keep  his  ground,  and  immediately  drew 
up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  But  his  difpofi- 
tion  was  fo  erroneous,  that  Luxemburg  cried  out 
on  obferving  it,  “  Now  I  believe  that  Waldeck  is 
dead  alluding  to  that  general’s  known  fagacity 
in  chufing  his  ground  for  an  engagement.  Early 
the  next  morning,  the  French  appeared  on  the 
high  ground,  and  foon  after  defeended  in  good 
order  into  the  plain  ;  though  the  cannon  of  the 
allied  army  played  on  them  very  furioufly  the 
whole  time.  About  eight  they  attacked  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Lare,  and  Neer-winden  with  great  im- 
petuofity.  Luxemburgh  and  the  princes  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  the  houfhold  troops,  carried  the 
latter  village  fword  in  hand  two  different  times  ; 
but  the  inftant  themarflial  turned  another  way,  the 
allies  recovered  it.  At  length,  the  French  out¬ 
numbering  the  confederates,  preffed  on  with  refift- 
lefs  fury,  Vrefh  men  ftill  fupplying  the  ranks  that 
were  broken  by  the  well-ferved  artillery  of  the 
king’s  camp.  The  battle  now  increafed  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  near  fun-fet,  when  Luxemburgh  having 
carried  the  village  of  Neer-winden  a  third  time, 
and  the  confederates  being  wearied  out  with  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  enemy  with  great  difficultyand 
lofs  forced  their  camp  with  their  horfe.  William, 
who  through  the  whole  day  fignalized  himielf  by 
tflegreateft  efforts  of  courage,  feeing  all  loft,  and 
fearing  he  fhould  be  furrounded  by  the  French 
troops,  drew  off  his  army,  and  retreated  in  as  good 
order  as  fo  prefling  a  fituation  would  admit.  The 
enemy  Lad  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  a  victory  fo 
dearly  obtained,  having  loft  eight  thoufand  common 
men,  and  two  thoufand  officers,  either  killed  01 
mortally  wounded.  On  the  fide  of  the  allies 
twelve  thoufand  men  were  killed,  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  after  receiving  feveral  wounds,  was  taken 
prifoner  ;  the  count  de  Solmes  had  his  leg  fliot  off 
by  a  cannon  ball,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours  ; 
and  they  loft  ftxty  pieces  of  cannon  and  nine  mor 
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tars.  The  French  were  fo  much  weakened  by  this 
engagement,  that  they  either  were  not  able,  or  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  purfue  the  confederates  ; 
while  William  having  fent  orders  to  the  duke  of 
Wirtemburgh  tojoin  him,  and  thedifperfed  foldiers 
returning  to  their  colours,  the  army  was  fo  well 
recruited,  that  in  a  few  days  the  king  again  took 
the  field,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle,  which  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  Nothing  re¬ 
markable  happened  during  the  remainder  of  this 
campaign,  except  the  reduction  of  Charleroy, 
which  after  fuflaining  a  flege  of  twenty-fix  days, 
furrendered  to  the  enemy  on  honourable  term 
The  fame  ill 

fea  this  year,  as  the  allies  by 


fortune  attended  the  Englifh  by 
the  allies  by  land.  About  the 


middle  of  May,  the  fleet  affembled  at  St.  Helen’s, 
and  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  Dutch.  It  was 
refolved  that  Sir  George  Hooke  fhould  convoy  the 
merchant  fleet  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  above  four  hundred  fail,  belonging 
to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Flanders  ;  but  fuch  was  the  indolence 
either  of  the  admirals  or  the  higher  powers,  that 
this  fleet  did  not  fail  till  the  beginning  of  June; 
when  it  was  agreed. that  the  combined  fleets  fhould 
accompany  the  trading  veffels  fifty  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Ufhant,  where  they  were  to  leave  Sir 
George  Hooke,  with  a  fquadrun  of  twenty-three 
fliips  of  war,  to  proceed  with  them  to  their  deftined 
ports.  The  admirals,  having  received  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  enemy’s  motions,  refolved  at  random 
to  purfue  a  plan  without  confidering  the  event. 
Admiral  Rooke  had  no  fooncr  arrived  off'  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  on  the  coafl  of  Portugal,  than  he  difeo- 
vered  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
counts  de  Tourville  and  d’Etrees,  amounting  to 
eighty  fail.  In  this  exigence,  a  council  of  war 
being  called,  it  was  refolved  that  orders  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  fmall  Clips  that  were  near  the  land,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  keep  up  with  the  fleet,  to 
endeavour  in  the  night  to  flip  into  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ports  of  Faro,  St.  Lucar,  or  Cadiz,  while  the 
admiral  fhould  Hand  off  to  fea  with  an  eafy  fail,  for 
the  protection  of  the  reft.  About  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  French  admiral  came  up  with  the  leeward 
and  fternmoft  fliips  of  the  confederate  fleet ;  thefe 
were  Dutch  men  of  war,  commanded  by  the  captains 
SchrijverandVander  Poel,  who  finding  it  impnfiible 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  flood  in  for  the  fhore, 
and  therefore  drew  the  enemy  after  them,  which 
faved  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  The  Dutch  captains, 
however,  made  a  very  obflinate  defence,  and  for 
five  hours  together  bravely  fought  firft  eleven,  and 
afterwards  feven  of  the  enemy’s  fliips ;  till  being 
at  length  overpowered  with  numbers,  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit.  In  the  mean  time  admiral 
Hooke  flood  off  ail  night  with  a  frefli  gale,  and 
the  next  morning  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fifty- 
four  fliips  of  the  convoy  about  him.  At  the  fame 
time  he  difcoverecl  five  fail  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  to 
leeward,  and  one  to  windward  ;  the  laft  continued 
to  follow  him  all  the  next  day.  Oil  the  nineteenth, 
the  admiral  made  a  fign-al  for  the  captains  of  the 
men  of  war  and  merchant  men  to  come  on  board 
his  ffiip,  in  order  to  procure  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
dition  they  were  in,  and  concert  proper  meafures  for 
their  fecurity.  The  refult  was,  the  admiral  bore 
away  for  the  Madeiras,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  a  part  of  his  fcattered  fleet,  and  having  fup- 
plied  himfelf  with  wood,  water,  and  other  neceffa- 
ries,  he  fet  fail  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  on  the  third 
of  Augufl  at  Cork  with  about  fifty  fail,  including 
fliips  of  war  and  trading  veffels.  The  trade  of  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  fuflaincd  a  fevere  lofs  ;  feven 
large  Smyrna  fliips  were  taken,  Cxclufive  of  four 
which  were  burnt  or  funk  at  Gibraltar  :  and  M- 
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man  of  war  ;  they  alfo  took  twenty-nine  merchant¬ 
men,  and  deftroyed  about  fifty  more.  The  value 
of  thefe  fhips  and  their  cargoes  was  computed  at  a 
million  fterling:  but  had  the  French  admirals 
exerted  themfelves  properly,  the  lofs  to  the  confe¬ 
derates  mull  have  been  four  millions  at  leaft.  The 
French  admiral  flood  away  for  Cadiz,  in  order  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  that  place,  but  found  it 
impracticable.  They  then  bombarded  Gibraltar, 
where  the  merchants  funk  their  fhips  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  From 
Gibraltar  they  entered  the  Streights,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coafl  of  Spain;  burnt  feveral  Englifh  and 
Dutch  fhips  at  Malaga  and  Alicant ;  and  returned 
to  Toulon  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

The  trade  of  England  had,  for  a  confiderable 
time  pall,  fuffered  very  feverely  from  the  privateers 
of  St.  Malo’s.  Never  did  one  port  fend  out  fo  I 
great  a  number  of  thofe,  or  even  acquire  in  fo 
fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  fo  much  wealth,  without  j 
engaging  in  any  branch  of  commerce.  The  fea  was 
covered  with  their  fhips  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Mediterranean  •,  and  their  very  names  were  become 
a  terror  to  the  merchants  of  London,  Amfterdam, 
and  Cadiz.  The  repeated  complaints  of  the  fuf- 
ferers  by  this  depredatory  war,  fo  alarmed  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  government,  that  a  refolution  was  taken  to 
deflroy  St.  Malo’s,  the  port  of  thefe  formidable 
enemies  to  the  trade  of  the  confederates.  Purfuant 
to  this  refolution,  commodore  Benbow,  and  captain 
Philips  a  famous  engineer,  were  appointed  com¬ 
manders  of  this  expedition.  Every  thing  being 
ready,  they  put  to  fea,  with  a  fquadron  of  twelve 
men  of  war,  four  bomb-ketches  and  other  veffels, 
and  arrived  before  St.  Malo’s  on  the  fixteenth  of 
November,  After  bombarding  the  town  for  three 
days,  they  took  the  advantage  of  a  frefh  gale  of 
wind,  a  flrong  tide,  and  very  dark  weather,  on  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth,  when  they  fent  in  a  firefhip 
of  a  partiular  cOnftruclion,  with  a  defign  to  lay  the 
whole  town  in  allies.  This  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  confequence,  had  not  the  effect  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  an  accident;  for  when  fhe  had  arrived 
within  piltol  fliot  of  the  town  where  they  intended 
to  have  moored  her,  a  fudden  guff  of  wind  drove 
her  upon  a  rock,  where  fhe  continued  immoveable. 
At  laft,  the  engineer  who  was  on  board  perceiving 
her  fides  beginning  to  open,  and  fearing  fhe  might 
fink,  fet  fire  to  her.  The  explofion  was  fo  terrible,  as 
to  fhake  the  whole  town  like  an  earthquake.  The 
inhabitants  were  flruck  with  fuch  conflernation, 
that  a  fmall  body  of  troops  might  have  taken  the 
place  ;  but  the  miniflry,  by  an  effect  of  their  ufual 
inattention,  occafioned,  perhaps,  fomewhat  worfe, 
had  fent  out  this  fquadron,  without  a  fingle  foldier 
on  board.  Sir  George  Rooke’s  fquadron  was  by  this 
time  arrived  in  England,  and  laid  up :  and  with 
Benbow’s  expedition  ended  the  naval  tranfa&ions 
of  this  year  ;  as  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh 
as  any  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.  T  his 
continued  feries  of  misfortunes,  threw  the  whole 
nation  into  confufion  :  every  individual  in  the  king¬ 
dom  exclaimed  againfl  the  miniflry,  and  even  open¬ 
ly  accufecl  them  , of  treachery  to  their  country.  The 
weight  of  this  accufation  fell  chiefly  on  the  earls  of 
Nottingham,  Killegrew,  and  Delaval;  two  of  the 
admirals,  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  and  the  earl 
of  Rochefler,  But  whether  they  were  or  not  guilty 
of  the  charge  is  uncertain :  they  were  at  leaft  known 
to  have  been  firmly  attached  to  the  late  king,  and 
not  yet  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment,  though  they  poffeifed  fome  of  the  moft 
lucrative  and  honourable  polls  in  the  ftate.  While 
the  Englifh  were  thus  repining  under  their  Ioffes, 
the  French  were  ftarving  amidft  their  victories. 
That  kingdom  laboured  under  a  moft  dreadful 
famine,  which  fwept  away  many  thoufands,  and 
reduced  the  whole  nation  to  poverty  and  diftxefs. 


In  this  alarming  conjuncture,  Lewis  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  free  his  country,  if  poflible, 
from  that  deftructive  war,  which  his  own  unbound¬ 
ed  ambition  had  occafioned.  In  order  to  this,  he 
attempted  to  make  a  feparate  peace  with  fome  of 
the  allies ;  but  as  his  demands  were  flill  fo  exor¬ 
bitant  as  to  afford  the  confederates  no  profpect  of 
a  juft  and  honourable  peace,  his  offers  were  re¬ 
jected. 

William  returned  to  England  the  latter  end  of 
October ;  when  his  firft  care  was  that  of  filencing 
the  murmurs  of  his  people,  by  making  a  thorough 
change  in  his  miniflry.  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  now  laid  alide,  and  his  place  fupplied  by  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  commifiioners, 
and  committed  folely  to  the  care  of  the  intrepid 
admiral  lluffel.  In  a  word,  the  tory  party  were 
obliged  to  make  way  for  their  antagonifts  the 
whigs ;  thofe  only  who  were  known  to  be  firm 
friends  to  the  revolution  being  continued  in  office. 
Thefe  meafures  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  influence  with  his  majefty, 
and  found  means  to  perfuade  him  that  the  whigs 
only  were  his  true  friends  :  while  the  tories,  under 
the  mafk  of  pretended  loyalty,  were  in  their  hearts, 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  their  late  fovereign. 
The  parliament,  on  the  feventeenth  of  November, 
met  at  Weftminfter  ;  when  the  fefiion  was  opened 
by  a  fpeechfrom  the  throne,  in  which  his  majefty 
took  notice  of  feveral  difadvantages  the  allies  had 
fuftained,  and  alfo  of  our  own  mifearriages  at  fea. 
The  former,  he  obferved,  were  occafioned  by  the 
fuperior  number  of  the  enemy,  in  all  places;  and 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  he  declared  he  would 
make  them  the  objeCt  of  a  particular  and  ftriCt  en¬ 
quiry;  promifed  to  infliCl  the  ftri Cleft  juftice  on  all 
who  fhould,  after  a  fair  trial,  appear  to  have  beep 
wanting  in  their  duty  ;  and  alfo  ufe  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  appoint  fuch  perfons  who  fhould,  for 
the  future,  conduCt  the  naval  affairs  in  the  moft 
beneficial  manner.  He  recommended  to  the  par¬ 
liament  the  increafing  the  Englifh  forces  both  by 
fea  and  land,  the  allies  having  taken  the  fame  re¬ 
folution  ;  and  concluded  with  requefling  the  com¬ 
mons  to  take  fuch  early  refolutions,  that  their  fup- 
plies  might  be  effectual,  and  the  preparations  in  fuch 
forwardnefs,  as  could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  fafety 
and  honour  of  the  nation.  The  commons,  ia 
anfwer  to  this fpeech,unanimouflyrefolved,  “That 
they  would  fupport  their  majefties  and  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  grant  a  fuflicierit  fupply  for  a  vigorous 
profecution  of  the  war.”  But  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  that  fubjeCt,  they  thought  proper  to 
make  a  ftrict  enquiry  into  the  caufes  that  occafioned 
the  mifearriages  of  the  fleet  laft  fummer.  This 
enquiry  took  up  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time. 
Great  exceptions  were  made  againfl  the  many 
delays,  by  which  the  houfe  fufpected  a  train  was 
laid  to  prevent  the  Smyrna  fleet  from  failing  out  of 
the  Englifh  harbours,  till  the  French  had  fufficient 
notice  of  the  defign,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  inter¬ 
cept  them.  Our  want  of  intelligence  "was  much 
complained  of ;  the  inftructions  which  the  admirals 
who  commanded  the  fleet  had  received  from  the 
cabinet-council,  were  confidered  as  badly  drawn 
up,  and  worfe  executed.  The  orders  appeared 
ambiguous  and  defective ;  nor  had  the  commanders 
fhewed  any  zeal  to  do  anything  more  than  ftrictly 
to  obey  them,  which  they  had  done  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  ;  they  had  ufed  no  methods  to 
procure  certain  intelligence  concerning  the  French 
fleet,  whether  it  was  at  fea,  or  flill  in  Breft  harbour. 
Inftead  of  which,  they  had  trailed  to  general  and 
uncertain  reports,  though  a  fleet  of  the  utmoft 
confeqpence  to  the  nation  was  intrufted  to  their 
care ;  nor  had  they  failed  far  enough  with  Rooke 
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to  fee  him  paft  danger.  To  thefe  charges  they 
anfwered ;  but  though  their  reafons  were  thought 
far  from  being  fufficient  to  juftify  themeafures  they 
had  purfued,  yet,  as  they  had  obeyed  their  orders, 
they  could  not  be  punifhed ;  and  accordingly  a  vote 
palled  in  their  favour.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  No¬ 
vember  the  commons  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  the  eftimates  and  fupplies  for  the  enfuing 
year,  when  they  votedfive  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  feamen;  two  millions 
for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet ;  and  two  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  army,  which  it 
was  refolved  to  augment  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  effective 
men,  officers  included ;  and  there  appearing  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  late  annuity  act,  the  fum  was  agreed 
to  be  made  good  by  enlarging  the  time  for  paying 
in  the  fum  of  one  million,  intended  to  be  raifed  by 
that  act ;  and  towards  raifing  the  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  it  was  agreed,  that  any 
perfon  might  add  a  fecond  life  to  that  already 
named  in  the  annuity  aft,  upon  paying  in  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fum  of  thirty-five  pounds  per  cent,  and  a 
third  life  for  the  farther  fum  of  twenty  pounds. 
n  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the 

•  1094*  nation  luftained  another  misfortune, 
by  the  lofs  of  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  with  a  number 
of  fhips  under  his  convoy.  He  had  received  in- 
ftructions  to  efcort  the  merchant  fhips  bound  to 
Turky,  Spain,  and  Italy;  to  cruife  thirty  days  in 
a  certain  latitude  for  the  protection  of  the  home- 
ward-bound  Spanifli  fleet ;  to  leave  part  of  his 
fquadron  at  Cadiz,  as  convoy  to  the  trade  for 
England;  to  proceed  with  the  reft  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanifli  fleet 
on  his  return,  and  to  afl  in  concert  with  them, 
till  he  fhould  be  joined  by  the  fleet  from  Turky 
and  the  Streights,  which  lie  was  to  convoy  home. 
In  January,  Sir  Francis  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  leav¬ 
ing  admiral  Hopfon  there,  he  failed  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  While  he  was  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  a 
violent  tempeft  arofe,  in  which  many  of  his  fhips 
were  driven  on  fhore  or  funk ;  the  admiral’s  ftiip 
foundered,  and  all  his  crew,  except  two  negroes, 
perifhed.  The  remaining  part  of  the  fleet  fufiained 
fo  much  damage,  that  they  were  under  the  neceflity 
of  returning  to  Cadiz  to  be  refitted  ;  and  they  were 
in  a  fliort  time,  put  into  a  condition  that  appeared 
formidable  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty-fixth  of 
April  the  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
after  giving  the  royal  affent  to  the  bills  that  were 
ready,  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  with  a  fhort  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  he  thanked  the  commons 
for  the  large  fupplies  they  had  given  "him ;  and  as 
the  pofture  of  affairs  rendered  his  prefence  neceffary 
abroad, he  recommended  to  both  houfes  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  preferve  the  public  peace 
during  his  abfcence.  Affairs  in  England  being 
fettled,  his  majefty  embarked  for  Holland  on  the 
iixth  of  May  ;  and  after  a  very  fhort  paffuge 
tafely  reached  the  Brill,  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
the  Hague,  where,  after  prefiding  at  an  affembly  of 
the  States  he  repaired  to  Loo,  continuing  there  till 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Lewis  IV.  had,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  fubjefls  from  the  miferies  they 
iuffered,  offered  the  Spaniards  a.  feparate  peace, 
provided  they  would  declare  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
one  of  his  grandfons,  heir  to  their  crown.  But 
thefe  overtures  being  rejected,  Lewis  propofed  to 
invade  that  kingdom  by  fea  and  land. 

William  having  been  previoufly  informed  of  the 
enemy’s  deiign  on  Barcelona,  refolved  to  fend  a 
ftrong  fleet  up  the  Mediterranean,  at  once  to  affift 
the  Spaniards,  and  prevent  the  French  fquadrons 
from  coming  into  the  ocean.  By  an  extraordinary 
difpatch,  Ruffel  failed  from  St.  Helen’s  on  the  third 
of  May  with  the  combined  fquadrons,  confifting  of 


fifty-two  Englifh,  and  forty-one  Dutch  fhips  of  the 
line,  befides  frigates,  firefliips,  and  other  fmall 
veffels.  On  his  arrival  off  Breft,  he  found  that 
Tourville,  with  his  fquadron,  had  already  quitted 
that  harbour;  and  Ruffel  determined  to  purfue  him. 
But  being  informed  by  the  captain  of  a  Swedilh 
fhip,  that  there  was  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  lying 
in  a  harbour  near  Conquet-bay,  he  detached  captain 
Pritchard  in  the  Monmouth,  with  the  Roebuck 
and  Refolution  fire-fhips,  to  attempt  the  taking  or 
deftroying  them.  This  fervice  Pritchard  perform¬ 
ed  fo  effectually,  that  out  of  fifty-five  fail,  he  burnt 
or  funk  thirty-five,  and  drove  the  man  of  war 
which  was  appointed  to  convoy  them,  on  the 
rocks,  where  fhe  was  loft.  Admiral  Ruffel  not 
having  been  able  to  find  the  Breft  fleet,  returned 
to  St.  Helen’s  ;  but  foon  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  principal  part 
of  his  fleet.  On  his  arrival  off  the  rock  of  Lifbon, 
he  was  joined  by  rear-admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz, 
and  the  Dutch  vice-admirals  Callemberg  and  Evert- 
zen,  with  fixteen  fliips  of  the  line.  By  tljis  addi¬ 
tional  reinforcement,  the  fhips  under  his  com¬ 
mand  amounted  to  fixty-three.  Ruffel  now  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to  fave 
that  city,  together  with  the  whole  province  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  by  this  time  blocked  it  up  both  by  land 
and  fea.  On  his  appearing  before  the  town,  the 
French  admirals,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  with- 
ftand  fo  powerful  a  fleet,  returned  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  into  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  Noailles 
abandoned  his  enterprize.  Thus  the  Spanifh  do¬ 
minions  were  freed  from  the  danger  that  threaten¬ 
ed  them  by  this  well-timed  expedition,  and  the 
French  fleet  blocked  up  clofely  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon;  a  cireumftance  that  fufficiently  confuted 
their  boafting  affections,  of  being  in  a  condition  to 
give  laws  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  the  king 
of  England  in  perfon,  took  the  field,  and  encamped 
at  Mont  St.  Andre.  It  confifted  of  thirty-one 
thoufand  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  fifty-one  thoufand 
foot,  all  veteran  troops,  befides  a  body  of  feven 
thoufand  men  under  count  Thian,  near  Ghent. 
The  French  were  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  : 
but  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  commanded  in 
perfon,  declared  that  he  had  orders  not  to  ftir  out. 
of  his  camp,  while  the  allies  continued  in  theirs  ; 
fo  that  thefe  two  powerful  armies  continued  in¬ 
active,  waiting  to  take  feme  advantage  of  each  other 
till  near  the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  William 
attempted  to  pafs  the  Schelde  and  force  the  enemy 
to  a  battle,  but  was  prevented  by  an  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  march  of  the  enemy,  who  thereby  defeated 
the  deiign  formed  by  the  allies  of  penetrating  into 
French  Flanders.  William  having  in  vain,  by 
marches  and  counter-marches,  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  French  to  an  engagement,  gave  orders  for 
befieging  Huy,  and  the  place  was  accordingly  in- 
vefted  by  count  Tilly  in  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  after  a  defence  of  ten  days  furrendered  to 
the  allies,  who  put  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  the  place. 
This  conqueft  fccured  the  bifhopric  of  Liege  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  French  ;  and  the  feafon,  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  campaign  now  advancing, 
both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  Soon 
after  admiral  Ruffel  failed  for  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  Lord  Berkley,  with  thirty  fail  of  men  of  war  and 
tranfports,  having  on  board  between  fix  and  feven 
thoufand  foldiers  under  general  Talmarfh,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  make  a  defeent  at  Camaret-bay  near  Bj  eft, 
in  order  to  deftroy  that  harbour,  or,  at  leaft,  to 
render  it  of  fervice  to  the  French. 

The  fleet  having  on  board  lord  Berkley,  general 
Talmarfh,  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  lord  Cutts, 
and  feveral  other  experienced  commanders,  arrived 
before  this  place  on  the  feventh  of  June.  It  was 
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immediately  reprefented  to  general  Talmarfh  by 
feveral  of  the  officers,  what  diladvarttages  muft  at¬ 
tend  an  attempt  upon  a  place  fo  well  prepared  for 
annoyance  as  well  as  defence,  and  they  warmly  ad- 
vifed  him  not  to  expofe  himfelf  or  his  men.  But 
Talmaiffi,  firm  in  his  refolution,  told  them,  that 
their  advice  came  too  late  ;  that  the  honour  of  the 
Englifh  nation  was  at  ftake,  for  which  reafon  he 
mult,  and  would  land.  The  marquis  of  Caernar¬ 
von,  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  now  ftood  in  with 
eight  men  of  war,  and  came  to  an  anchor  very 
near  the  ffiore,  in  order  to  cover  the  defcent  of  the 
troops.  He  foon  found  his  Ihips  expofed  to  the 
fire  of  feveral  batteries,  which  till  then  they  had  not 
difcovered.  But  he,  not  at  all  daunted  by  the 
danger  of  his  fituation,  returned  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  very  brifkly.  Eight  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  Talmarfh,  got  fafe  to  ffiore;  but 
they  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  the  general  found 
the  enterprize  impracticable,  and  made  a  fignal  to 
retreat.  This  command  came  too  late  ;  for  it  being 
ebb  tide,  the  boats  ftuck  faft  upon  the  mud.  The 
men  were  rfow  expofed  to  the  fire  from  the  batteries, 
by  which  fix  hundred  of  them  were  killed;  and  a 
fquadron  of  the  French  coming  down  to  the  fhore, 
obliged  thofe  that  were  left  alive  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  demand  quarter.  Talmarfh  efcaped  to  a 
boat,  which  brought  him  back  to  his  ffiip;  but  that 
brave  officer  had  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh  by  a 
ball,  and  died  before  he  reached  England.  The 
ffiips  that  covered  the  defcent  were  now  in  a  terrible 
fituation,  having  loft  a  great  number  of  their  men, 
and  had  moil  of  their  mafts  and  rigging  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  batteries-,  notwithftanding  which  the 
marquis,  with  infinite  hazard  and  difficulty,  brought 
them  all  off,  a  Dutch  frigate  of  thirty  guns  excepted, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  council 
of  war  was  now  called,  wherein  it  was  refolved  to 
return  immediately  to  Spithead,  at  which  place  they 
arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  June. 

The  campaign  being  now  clofed,  and  William 
having  fetlted  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  at  the 
Hague,  embarked  on  the  eighth  of  November  at 
Hclvoetfluys,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Margate. 
On  the  twelfth  the  parliament  met,  and  the  king 
opened  the  feffion  with  a  fpeech,  wherein  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  defigns  of  the  French  had  been  dif- 
appointed  by  fending  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  this  year  a  ftop'had  been  put  to  the  progrefs  of 
their  arms ;  and  earneftly  recommended  the  pro¬ 
viding  fupplies  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
as  the  only  effeftual  means  to  procure  an  honourable 
peace.  Fie  reminded  them,  that  the  act  for  tonnage 
and  poundage,  given  for  the  civil  lift,  would  expire 
at  Chriftmas ;  and  hoped  they  would  continue  that 
revenue  to  the  crown,  and  alfo  take  care  foi  dif- 
charging  the  debt  for  the  tranfport  ffiips  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  which  ftill  remained 
unpaid.  Upon  which  the  fupplies,  which  amounted 
to  near  five  millions,  were  granted  this  feffion  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  In  order  to  raife  this  fum,  the 
land-tax  of  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  was  conti¬ 
nued;  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  re¬ 
newed  for  five  years;  and  certain  rates  and  duties 
were  impofed  upon  marriages,  births  and  burials, 
bachelors  and  widow's.  An  aft  was  palled  for  lay¬ 
ing  additional  duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  and  choco¬ 
late,  towards  difeharging  the  debt  for  the  tranfport 
ffiips;  and  another,  impofing  duties  upon  glafs 
wares,  ftone  and  earthen  bottles,  coals  and  culm. 
Nor  did  the  commons,  while  they  were  thus  flaw¬ 
ing  their  loyalty  to  their  fovereign,  forget  what  they 
looked  upon  as  their  own  intereft  and  that  of  the 
nation :  the  triennial  bill  was  now  again  infilled  on  ; 
and  the  king,  unable  to  refill  the  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  of  his  fubjefts,  or  unwilling  to  ruffle  a  parlia¬ 
ment  that  appeared  in  fuch  a  favourable  difpolition, 
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gave  the  royal  affent  to  this  bill.  It  enaftecl,  that 
a  new  parliament  fflould  be  fummoried  every  third 
year  ;  and  that  the  prefent  parliament  fflould  ceafe 
and  determine  before  the  firft  day  of  January  1696, 
unlefs  their  majefties  fflould  think  proper  to  diffolve 
it  fooner.  The  people  expreffed  great  joy  on 
paffing  this  aft:  for  they  fondly  imagined  that  the 
door  was  now  effeftually  ffiut  againft  all  thofe  me¬ 
thods  of  corruption,  which  had  hitherto  flowed 
from  long  parliaments;  but  they  foon  found  them- 
felves  deceived :  the  candidates  had  ftill  the  fame 
ends  to  anfwer :  minifters  ftill  had  fome  favourite 
points  to  carry ;  and  as  the  time  was  now  fo  greatly 
abridged,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  bid  higher  in 
order  to  obtain  a  majority. 

About  this  period,  Dr.  John  Tillotfon,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the 
dead  palfy,  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  died 
on  the  twenty-fecond  of  November,  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  by  the  nation 
in  general,  who  efteemed  him  as  a  prelate  poffeffed 
of  every  amiable  quality,  and  engaging  virtue.  A 
folid  judgment,  a  fincere  piety,  an  univerfal  phi- 
lanthrophy,  diftinguiffled  his  life,  and  ftrongly  cha¬ 
racterize  his  fermons,  •which  notwithftanding  the 
obloquy  of  frantic  enthufiafts,  may  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  perfect  models  of  facred  compofition. 
So  generous  and  charitable  had  he  been  in  a  poll, 
from  which  his  predeceffor  Sancroft  had  raifed  an 
eftate,  that  he  died  poor,  and  had  not  the  king 
forgiven  his  firft  fruits,  his  creditors  could  not  have 
been  indemnified,  fie  was  fucceeded  in  the  archi- 
epifcopal  fee  by  Dr.  Tenifon,  bifflop  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  recom¬ 
mending  Dr.  Gardner  to  the  bilhopric  from  which 
he  had  been  tranflated. 

The  queen  did  not  long  furvive  her  favourite 
prelate;  in  about  a  month  after  his  deceafe,  flie  was 
feized  with  the  fmall  pox,  and  the  fymptoms  ap¬ 
pearing  dangerous,  Ihe  prepared  herfelf  for  death 
with  great  compofure.  She  fpent  her  time  in  ex- 
ercifes  of  devotion;  ffle  received  the  facrament 
with  all  the  bifflops  who  were  in  attendance,  and 
expired  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  fixth  of 
her  reign . 

The  king  was  fo  afflicted  with  her  death,  that 
for  feveral  days  after  the  melancholy  event,  he 
could  neither  fee  company,  nor  attend  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  Her  obfequies  were  per¬ 
formed  with  great  magnificence ;  the  body  was 
attended  from  Whitehall  to  Weftminfter-abbey,  by 
all  the  judges,  ferjeants  at  law,  the  lord  mayor,  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  The  common  council  of  London 
alfo  came  to  a  refolution  to  ereft  her  ftatue,  with 
that  of  the  king,  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
princefs  Anne,  hearing  of  the  queen’s  indifpofition, 
fent  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  to  beg  the  favour 
to  be  admitted  to  her  prefence;  but  the  requeft 
was  refufed  on  pretence,  that  the  phyficians  had 
direfted,  that  her  majefty  fflould  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  poffible.  However,  before  her  death,  ffle  fent 
a  forgiving  meffage  to  her  filler,  and  after  her  de¬ 
ceafe,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  effefted  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  king  and  the  princefs,  who  vifited 
him  at  Kenfington,  where  ffle  was  received  with 
uncommon  civility.  He  affigned  her  St.  James’s 
palace  for  her  refidence,  and  as  an  additional  mark 
of  his  refpeft,  prefented  her  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  queen’s  jewels.  But  a  mutual  jealoufy,  and 
difguft  fubfifted  under  thefe  exterior  appearances  of 
friendlhip  and  efteem.  The  king  admitted  her 
into  no  ffiare  of  bufinefs,  nor  did  he  order  his  mi¬ 
nifters  to  attend  her,  or  inform  her  of  any  public 
tranfaftions. 

Convinced  that  his  majefty’s  intereft  was  ex- 
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tremely  weakened  by  the  queen’s  death,  both 
lioufes  of  parliament  attended  him  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  addrefs : 

“  We  your  majefly’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fub- 
je<fts,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament 
affembled,  do  with  in  expreflible  grief,  humbly 
affure  your  majefty  of  the  deep  fenfe  we  have  of  the 
lofs  your  majefty  and  |he  whole  kingdom  doth 
fuftain  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  princefs,  our 
late  fovereign  lady  the  queen;  moft  humbly  be- 
feeching  your  majefty,  that  you  would  not  indulge 
your  grief  on  this  fad  occafion,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  health  of  your  royal  perfon,  in  whofe  preferva- 
tion,  not  only  the  welfare  of  your  own  fubjetfts 
but  all  Europe  is  fo  much  concerned.  We  farther 
beg  leave,  on  this  fad  occafion,  humbly  to  renew  to 
your  majefty,  the  hearty  and  fincere  affurances,  of 
our  utmoft  afiiftance,  againft  all  your  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abi'oad,  and  of  all  other  demon- 
ftrations  of  duty  and  affection,  that  can  poflibly  be 
paid  by  the  moft  faithful  fubje£ts.” 

His  majefty  received  this  addrefs  with  the  utmoft 
pleafure,  and  returned  them  his  fincere  thanks  for 
their  kind  exprellions  and  affurances,  efpecially 
their  tender  concern  for  the  great  lofs  lie  had 
fuftained,  which  he  affured  them  was  beyc^l  ex- 
preflion.  ^ 

The  whole  nation  followed  the  example  of 
the  two  houfes,  and  confolatory  addreffes  were  pre- 
fented  to  his  majefty  from  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 


Character  of  Mary  II.  queen  of  England. 

This  amiable  queen  in  her  perfon  was  tall  and 
well  proportioned,  with  an  oval  vifage,  lively  eyes, 
agreable  features,  a  mild  afpect ,  and  a  nat  ural 
majeftic  mein,  that  commanded  refpe<5t,  adorned 
with  an  affable  difpofition.  Her  apprehenfion  was 
clear,  her  memory  retentive,  her  judgment  folid; 
equally  formed  to  bear  adverftty  and  profperity ; 
and  with  the  courage  of  the  other  fex,  (he  poffeffed 
all  the  foftnefs  of  her  own.  Her  excellent  good- 
nefs  in  a  uniform  tenor  of  life,  and  her  beneficient 
actions,  illuftrioufly  vifible,  afford  a  more  effectual 
amplification  of  her  worth  and  praife,  than  the 
moft  lively  and  graceful  colours  of  language  can 
impart.  She  was  a  zealous  proteftant,  and  her 
heart  was  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  path  of  pure  re¬ 
ligion,  that  fhe  was  neither  feduced  nor  terrified 
from  it,  in  a  court  deeply  affe&ed  with  fuperftition, 
and  ever  watchful  to  propagate  it.  The  difpofal 
of  her  in  marriage  to  a  prince  of  the  proteftant  re¬ 
ligion,  appears  an  a£t  of  divine  providence,  to 
bring  about  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  this  na¬ 
tion  from  popery,  and  its  conftant  attendant, 
flavery.  In  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  daily  exercife  of  private  devotion,  this  queen 
was  a  bright  example  of  unaffected  piety.  When 
her  refidence  was  at  the  Hague,  a  lady  of  quality 
coming  to  the  court,  to  pay  her  a  vifit  on  a  Sa¬ 
turday  in  the  afternoon,  file  was  told,  the  princefs 
was  retired  from  all  company,  and  kept  a  faft,  in 
preparation  for  receiving  the  facrament  the  next 
day.  The  lady  flaying  till  five  o’clock,  the 
princefs  came  out,  and  contented  herfelf  with  a 
flender  fupper,  it  being  incongruous  to  conclude 
a  faft  with  a  feaft.  But  her  religion  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  either  the  chapel  or  the  clofet ;  it  was  in¬ 
fluential  on  her  practice.  She  was  not  fettered  with 
fuperftitious  fcruples,  but  her  clear  judgment,  and 
free  fpirit  were  for  union  cf  Chriftians  in  things 
effential  to  Chriftianity.  Her  bofom  was  jlike  the 
Pacific  fea,  that  feldom  fuffers  or  is  difturbed  by  a 
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ftorm.  She  was  fo  exempt  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
angry  paftions,  that  we  may  have  fome  conjecture 
of  the  felicity  of  the  ftate  of  unrtained  innocence, 
of  which  one  ray  was  lo  powerful.  She  was7  fo  re¬ 
mote  from  fenfual  paftions,  that  nothing  impure 
durft  approach  her  prefence.  She  was  a  finking 
pattern  of  conjugal  affection,  the  will  of  hcrhufband 
being  the  foie  rule  of  her  actions,  redoubling  his 
comforts  and  dividing  his  cares.  Her  deportment 
was  becoming  the  dignity  and  clearnefs  of  the  re¬ 
lation.  Of  this  the  king  gave  teftimony  by  his 
flowing  tears  after  her  death  ;  and  by  declaring, 
that  in  all  her  converfation  he  difeovered  no  fault. 
She  had  an  excellent  underftanding  that  qualified 
her  for  government.  Of  this  her  prefiding  in 
council,  in  times  of  danger,  and  preferring  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  by  her  prudent  and 
active  meafures,  are  convincing  proofs.  Her 
charity,  that  celeftial  grace,  was  like  the  fun,  no¬ 
thing  within  her  circuit  was  hid  from  its  refreffiing 
heat.  A  lord  propofed  to  her  a  very  good  work 
that  was  chargeable :  fhe  ordered  that  a  hundred 
pounds  fhould  be  paid  towards  it.  Some  time  in- 
terpofing  before  the  receipt  of  the  money,  he  waited 
upon  the  queen,  and  pleafantly  told  her,  that  in- 
tereft  was  due  for  delay  of  payment;  file  ordered 
that  fifty  pounds  more  fhould  be  given,  which  was 
done  accordingly  •,  yet  her  benevolence  lies  under 
the  imputation  of  two  defects;  her  attending  the 
throne  of  her  father  without  any  feeming  compunc¬ 
tion,  and  treating  her  filter  as  a  ftranger.  With 
refpect  to  the.  fir  ft,  candour  will  fugged,  that  her  con¬ 
nection  with  her  father,  was  for  inferior  to  her  con¬ 
jugal  and  religious  obligations;  with  refpect  to  the 
latter,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  extenuation,  that  fa¬ 
mily  connections  are  of  all  others  the  moft  delicate, 
and  are  frequently  influenced  by  fuch  a  variety  of 
minute  and  unknown  circumftances,  that  an  in¬ 
different  perfon  cannot  afeertain  which  party  is 
juftly  cenfurable.  As  an  inftance  of  her  impartial 
regard  to  merit  of  character,  we  fhall  cite  her  re¬ 
ply  to  one  of  her  courtiers,  who  happened  to  in¬ 
veigh  againft  the  feverity  of  hiftorians,  who  had 
treated  the  memory  of  fome  princefs  with  great  ri¬ 
gour:  “  that  if  thefe  princes  were  fuch  as  hiftorians 
reprefented  them,  they  richly  deferved  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  had  received ;  and  that  thofe  who  trod 
in  their  fteps,  might  naturally  expect  the  fame  fate; 
for  truth,  though  it  might  be  for  fome  time  fup- 
preffed,  would  moft  certainly  in  the  end  prevail.” 
Her  redemption  of  time  was  the  effect  of  a  con- 
feientious  principle.  She  confidered  her  glafs  was 
continually  running,  and  all  the  particles  of  fand 
were  to  be  accounted  for.  In  her  ficknefs,  patience 
had  its  perfect  work.  She  had  no  fearful  appre- 
henfions  about  her  future  ftate;  becaufe  her  care 
had  been  to  prepare  for  her  latter  end  in  the  belt 
time  of  her  life.  Ihis  mixed  cordial  drops  in  the 
bitteinels  of  death:  and  when  this  king  of  terrors 
drew  near,  among  other  things,  fhe  was  heard  to 
fay,  “  I  believe  I  fhall  now  foon  die,  and  I  thank 
God,  I  have  from  my  youth  learned  a  true  doctrine, 
that  repentance  is  not  to  be  put  off  to  a  death  bed.” 


William,  in  the  month  of  May, 
acquainted  the  peers  with  his  in-  A* l695- 
tention  of  proroguing  the  paliament  till  the 
eighteenth  of  June;  and  fending  for  the  com¬ 
mons,  the  king  clofed  the  feftion  with  the  following 
fpeech  from  the  throne :  “  My  lords  and  gentlemen’ 
l  am  come  to  give  you  thanks  for  the  fupplies  pro¬ 
vided  for  carrying  on  the  war,  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  conclude  this 
lefiion,  which  cannot  be  continued  any  longer, 
without  manifeft  injury  to  the  ends  for  wbich°the 
fupplies  were  given  ;  the  feafon  of  the  year  render¬ 
ing 
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ing  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  me  to  be  abroad  ;  and 
it  could  be  wiffied  our  bufinefs  at  home  would  have 
allowed  me  to  have  been  there  fooner.  I  will  take 
cai  e  to  place  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during 
my  abfence,  in  fuch  perfons,  on  whofe  care  and 
fidelity  lean  entirely  depend;  and  I  doubt  not,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  but  every  one  of  you,  in 
your  feveral  ftations,  will  be  affifting  to  them. 
That  is  what  I  require  of  you ;  and  that  you  will 
be  more  than  commonly  diligent  in  preferving  the 
public  peace.”  dhe  lord  keeper  having  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament,  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  compoie  a  regency.  In  a  few  days 
after,  the  king  embarked  at  Gravefend,  arid  re¬ 
paired  to  the  allied  army  in  Flanders.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  ad  on  the  defenfive  during  the 
whole  campaign,  owing  to  the  fuperior  numbers  of 
the  allies;  and  to  add  to  their  mortification,  they 
loft  their  commander,  the  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
who  was  fucceeded  by  the  marfhal  Villeroy,  and 
Boufflers  commanded  under  him.  Confcious  of 
their  own  inferiority,  they  drew  aline  between  Lys 
and  the  Scheld,  for  fecuring  their  late  conquefts  ; 
and  made  a  difpofition  for  covering  Dunkirk, 
Tournay  and  Namur,  which  they  apprehended 
migl;t  be  attacked  by  the  allied  army.  In  the 
mean  time  the  confederates  formed  two  large  armies 
in  the  Netherlands,  one  of  which  was  commanded 
by  the  king  in  perfon,  the  other  by  the  eledor  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  under  him  the  duke  of  Holftein- 
Ploen,  the  earl  of  Athlone,  and  many  other  officers 
of  fkill  and  experience.  By  feveral  well-concerted 
movements,  William  having  drawn  the  enemy  to  the 
confines  of  Flanders,  fuddenly  gave  orders,  that  forty 
fquadrons  from  the  eledorof  Bavaria’s  camp,ffiould 
inveft  Namur,  which  fervice  was  performed  on  the 
third  of  July.  1  his  place  was  ftrong  by  art  and  na¬ 
ture,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  fince 
which  it  had  received  fuch  additional  fortifications, 
that  it  was  now  fuppofed  to  be  altogether  impreg¬ 
nable.  On  the  eleventh  of  July  the  trenches  were 
opened,  and  on  the  following  day  the  batteries  be¬ 
gan  to  play  with  incredible  fury.  Equal  refolu- 
tion  feemed  to  infpire  thofe  who  befieged,  and  thofe 
who  refilled  their  attack.  Lord  Cutts,  and  major- 
general  Ram  fay,  on  the  eighteenth,  made  an  affault 
on  the  advanced  works  of  the  enemy.  Six  Engliffi 
battalions,  eight  foreign  regiments,  and  nine  thou¬ 
fand  pioneers,  fuftained  them  in  this  conteft,  which 
continued  for  two  hours;  but  at  length  the  enemy 
was  repulfed,  and  driven  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 
King  William,  a  hero  of  the  firft  rank,  was  fo 
transported  with  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  the 
Britiffi  troops,  that  laying  his  hand  on  the  elector 
of  Bavaria’s  fhoulder,  he  exclaimed  in  an  ecftacy  of 
joy,  “  See  my  brave  Engliffi  !”  On  the  twenty- 
feventh,  the  counterfcarp  was  attacked  by  the 
Engliffi  and  Scotch,  under  the  command  of  Ram- 
fay  and  Hamilton,  when  the  befieged  party  made 
an  obftinatc  refiftance;  but  the  befiegers,  being 
fuftained  by  the  Dutch,  made  a  lodgment  on  the 
foremoft  covered  way,  before  the  gate  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  as  alfo  upon  that  part  of  the  counter-guard. 
The  valour  of  the  enemy,  on  this  occafion,  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  affailants.  Their 
officers  in  particular,  behaved  with  amazing  refo- 
lution.  Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  came  to  the  camp  to  confer 
"with  his  majefty  about  remitting  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  army,  was  killed  in  the  trenches, 
together  with  feveral  other  perfons.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  Auguft  count  Horn  fummoned  the  be¬ 
fieged  to  furrender,  and  informed  count  de  Lamot, 
that  the  garrifon  could  not  exped  relief,  as  marffial 
Villeroy  had  retreated  towards  the  Mehaign.  No 
immediate  anfwer  being  given,  the  elector  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  general  affault.  In  this  action  two 


thoufand  men  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  com  age 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  fignalized  in  a  molt 
extraordinary  manner;  he  rode  through  the  hotteft 
of  the  enemy’s  fire,  encouraging  the  foldiers  bv 
piefents  of  money,  and  the  officers  by  promife  of 
preferment.  The  garrifon  of  Namur,  now  having 
loft  all  hopes  of  being  relieved,  count  Guifcard 
defired  to  fpeak  with  the  eledor  of  Bavaria.  His 
highnefs  complied  with  his  requeft,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  offered  to  furrender  the  fort  of  Cohorn  ; 
but  the  elector  replied,  that  if  he  intended  to  capi¬ 
tulate,  he  might  treat  for  the  whole.  Boufflers 
being  made  acquainted  with  this  anfwer,  the  capi¬ 
tulation  was  figned  before  night. 

Villeroy  being  informed  that  Namur  had  fur- 
rendeied,  palled  the  Sambre  near  Charleroy,  with 
gicat  precipitation,  and  retreated  towards  Mons, 
having  in  his  way  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Di- 
mant.  The  French  garrifon,  on  the  fifth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  marched  out  of  the  caftle,confifting  of  only 
five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  men 
though  its  original  number  had  been  fifteen  thou’ 
land.  Boufflers  was  arrefted  in  the  name  of  the 
kmg  of  England,  by  way  of  reprifal  for  the  gar- 
nlons  of  Dixmunde  and  Denfe,  which  had  been 
detained  by  the  French  king,  in  violation  of  the 
cartel  eftabhfhed  between  the  two  nations ;  but  a 
meflenger  arriving  from  the  court  of  France,  pro- 
mifing  that  the  garrifon  ffiould  be  reftored,  Boufflers 
was  fet  at  liberty.  King  William  now  refigned  the 
whole  command  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Loo  with  the  higheft  military  character  • 
loon  after  which  the  armies  feparated,  and  the 
campaign  ended.  During  the  fummer  of  this  year, 
the  Engliffi  fleet  was  fo  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  ffiips  of  war  remained  inadivein 
their  harbours;  however  they  fitted  out  a  number 
ol  privateers,  which  had  great  fuccefs  in  cruifin°- 
againft  our  trading  veffels.  They  took  feveral 
merchant  ffiips  bound  from  Barbadoes,  and  five 
f™,.Indjarafn>  valued  at  a  million  of  money. 
William  having  adjufted  with  his  allies  the  plan 
or  operations  for  the  enfuing  year,  embarked  for 
England,  where  his  people  hailed  him  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  joy.  He 
mftantly  fummoned  a  council  at  Kenfington,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  convoke  a  new  oarlia- 
ment.  1 

Accordingly,  on  the  eleventh  of  October  a  pro¬ 
clamation  was  ifllied  for  afiembling  a  new  parlia- 
ment  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  November, 
which  having  met,  the  commons  chofe  Paul  Foley 
Efq;  for  their  fpeaker.  While  the  people  were 
bulled  in  elections,  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  fubjeds  by  a  more 
familiar  and  complacent  behaviour.  With  this 
view  he  honoured  the  diverfions  of  Newmarket 
with  his  prefence,  and  there  received  a  compli¬ 
ment  of  congratulation  from  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bndge  Then  he  vifited,  at  their  refpedive  feats, 
the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Northampton,  and  Mon¬ 
tague;  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  the  lord  Brooke 
and  the  duke  of  Shrewlbury ;  and  afterwards  made 
a  public  entry  into  Oxford,  having  been  met  at 
iome  diftance  from  the  city  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  the  vice-chancellor 
the  dodors,  and  the  magiftrates,  in  their  forma¬ 
lities.  He  proceeded  diredly  to  the  theatre,  where 
he  was  welcomed  in  an  elegant  Latin  fpeech  ;  and 
received  from  the  chancellor,  on  his  knees,  the 
ufual  prefents  of  a  large  Engliffi  Bible,  and  Book 
of  Common-Prayer,  with  the  cuts  of  the  univerfity, 
and  a  pair  of  gold  fringed  gloves.  The  conduits 
ran  with  wine,  and  a  magnificent  banquet  was  pre- 
pared;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond  having  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  majefty  an  anonymous  letter,  import- 
mg,  that  there  was  a  delign  to  poifon  him,  he 
departed  immediately  for  Windfor.  The  uni¬ 
verfity, 
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verfity,  however,  inftead  of  relenting  this  abiup 
behaviour,  chofefor  one  of  their  reprefentatives  in 
parliament,  Sir  William  Trumbul,  iecietary  o 

tc 

Notwithftanding  the  t\Vo  houfes  preferred  ad- 
dreffes  to  his  majefty,  offering  to  fupply  him  with 
the  neceffary  fums  for  profecuting  the  war  with 
vigour ;  yet  the  public  were  exceedingly  di  gu  e 
by  a  fyftem  of  politics,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  the 
nation  had  incurred  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  and  they  now  complained  _  loudly  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  taxes  with  which  they  were 
burdened.  The  commons,  either  from  principle, 
or  motives  of  refentment,  refolved,  that  the  king 
fhould  grant  fome  conceffions  in  favour  of  the 
people  in  confideration  of  the  fupplies,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  introduced  that  long  contefted  bill  for  re¬ 
gulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon  and  mif- 
prilion  of  treafon ;  and  at  fo  critical  a  juncture, 
the  court  party  thoughtit  imprudent  to  oppofe  this 
and  other  afts  of  popularity.  They  then  pioceeded 
to  an  examination  of  the  public  accounts  and  chi- 
mates;  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year, 
voted  a  fupply  of  above  five  millions.  I  he  hate 
of  the  coin,  which  had  been  {hamefullydiminifhed 
by  the  clippers,  was  the  next  fubjeft  of  confideia- 
tion  ;  and  a  refolution  paffed  in  favour  of  a  new 
coinage. 

n  .  Lewis  was,  by  this  time,  heartily 
’  1  9  weary  of  the  war,  after  having  alrnoft 
depopulated  his  country  ;  but  before  he  put  a  final 
period  thereto,  he  refolved,  in  concert  with  the 
Englifh  jacobites,  to  reftoi  e,  if  poflible,  James,  his 
good  friend  and  ally,  to  the  government  of  England. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  February  James  fet  out  for 
Calais,  when  the  troops,  artillery,  and  hores,  were 
ordered  to  be  put  immediately  on  board  the  proper 
veflels;  and  the  fcheme  of  an  invafion,  and  the 
defign  of  taking  off  the  king,  were  publicly  men¬ 
tioned  in  France  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  The  principal  contrivers  of  the  aflaflina- 
tion-plot,  were  the  earl  of  Ayltfbury,  lord  Mont¬ 
gomery,  fon  to  the  marquis  of  Powis,  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  captain  Porter,  captain  Charnock,  and 
Sir  John  Friend.  The  duke  of  Berwick  came  pri¬ 
vately  to  England,  in  order  to  haften  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  confpirators,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
their  refolution.  He  informed  them,  that  James 
was  ready  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  French  troops,  diftributed 
commiffions,  and  gave  them  inftructions  for  pro¬ 
curing  men,  arms,  and  horfes,  to  join  him  on  his 
arrival.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  found  that 
all  neceffary  meafures  had  been  purfued  for  the  in¬ 
tended  expedition.  James  had  repaired  to  Calais  ; 
and  monfieur  Cabaret  was  advancing  with  a  naval 
force,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  transports  then  lying  at  Dunkirk.  After 
divers  confultations,  it  was  determined  to  attack 
and  murder  the  king  in  a  lane  between  Brentford 
and  Turnham-Green,  on  his  return  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  he  ufually  hunted  on  Saturdays.  But 
on  the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  the  horrid  deed,  the  particulars  of  the 
plot  were  difcovered  to  brigadier  Levifon  by  Pen- 
dergrais,  an  Irifh  officer,  whofe  evidence  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  captain  Fifher,  captain  Porter,  and  La 
Rue,  a  Frenchman.  At  firft,  the  king  difbelieved 
the  report  of  the  confpiracy ;  but  finding  it  authen¬ 
ticated  by  different  witnefles,  he  admitted  Pender- 
grafs  into  his  prefence,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
deliver  a  lift  of  his  accomplices.  James,  upon  re- 
ceivingintdligence  of  the  failure  of  the  affaflination- 
plot,  and  that  admiral  Ruffel  was  difpatched  to  the 
coaft  of  France  with  a  fleet  confiding  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fail  of  the  line,  relinquifhed  his  defign  of 
invading  England-,  and,  difembarking  with  his 
troops,  returned  to  St.  Germain’s.  Moft  of  the 


confpirators  being  fecured,  the  king,  after  their 
examination,  in  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  commu¬ 
nicated  the  nature  of  the  confpiracy  againft  his  life, 
as  well  as  the  defign  of  a  foreign  invafion  ;  pro- 
feffed  his  reliance  on  their  good  will  and  affection  ; 
and  hoped  they  would  take  fuch  fteps  for  their 
common  fafety,  as  fhould  appear  to  them  moft  ex¬ 
pedient.  That  very  evening  the  two  houfes  waited 
upon  him  at  Kenfington  with  an  affectionate  addrefs, 
in  which  they  expreffed  their  deteftation  of  the  exe¬ 
crable  defign  which  had  been  formed  againft  his 
facred  perfon,  of  which  they  befought  him  to  take 
extraordinary  care.  They  affured  him,  they  would 
defend  his  life,  and  maintain  his  government,  againft 
the  late  king  James,  and  all  other  enemies;  and 
declared,  that  in  cafe  his  majefty  fhould  come  to  a 
violent  death,  they  would  revenge  it  upon  his  ad- 
verfaries  and  their  adherents.  The  king  was  highly 
pleafed  with  this  warm  addrefs,  and  affured  them 
in  his  turn,  he  would  take  all  opportunities  of  re¬ 
commending  himfelf  to  the  continuance  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection.  They  next  proceeded  to 
confider  of  ways  and  means  for  raifing  the  fupplies. 
A  new  bank  was  eftablifhed,  commonly  called  the 
Land-bank,  becaufe  founded  upon  land  fecurities. 
This  fcheme,  luppofed  to  have  been  projected  by 
the  famous  doClor  Chamberlain,  was  chiefly  ma¬ 
naged  by  Foley  and  Harley,  and  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  tory  plan,  intended  to  ruin  the  bank 
of  England.  The  company  of  thelatter  petitioned 
againft  the  bill,  and  were  heard  by  their  counfel; 
but  their  representation  had  no  effect,  and  the  bill 
having  paffed  both  houfes,  atlaft  received  the  royal 
alien t.  On  the  twenty-feventh  of  April  the  king 
cl o fed  the  feflion  with  a  fhort  but  gracious  fpeech, 
and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  fixteenth 
day  of  June.  Before  this  period,  many  of  the 
confpirators  were  brought  to  condign  pnnifhment, 
upon  the  evidence  of  Pendergrafs,  Porter,  and 
others. 

The  allied  army  refolved  to  make  an  immediate 
retaliation  upon  the  French,  for  their  bafe  defign 
upon  the  life  of  king  William.  Lewis  had  been  fo 
confident  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  that  he 
had  even  regulated  his  military  operations  in  Flan¬ 
ders  upon  that  fuppofition,  and  had  eftablifhed  a 
vaft  magazine  at  Givet,  with  a  view  of  ftriking  fome 
ftroke  of  importance  early  in  the  campaign,  while 
the  allies  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  abfence  of  the 
Britifli  troops.  Upon  this  magazine  the  confede¬ 
rates  determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance;  and 
with  this  view  the  earl  of  Athlone,  and  lieutenant- 
general  Coehorn,  fet  out  from  Namur  with  forty 
fquadrons.  thirty  battalions,  fifteen  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  fix  mortars.  Athlone,  with  part  of  his 
body,  invefted  Dinant;  while  Coehorn,  with  the 
remainder,  advanced  to  Givet.  He  forthwith  began 
to  bombard  the  town,  which  in  three  hours  was  on 
fire,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  wholly  deftroyed, 
with  the  great  magazine  it  contained.  Then  the 
two  generals  joining  their  forces,  returned  toNamur 
without  interruption.  The  king  having  appointed 
the  fame  regency  as  governed  the  kingdom  during 
his  laft  abfence,  embarked  at  Margate  on  the  feventh 
of  May,  and  arrived  that  fame  evening  at  Orange- 
Polder,  from  whence  he  repaired  immediately  to 
the  Hague.  The  French  had  taken  the  field  early 
in  thelpring;  but  no  enterprize  of  importance  was 
attempted  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign.  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  a<ft  on  the  defenfive;  while  the  active 
plans  of  William  were  defeated  by  want  of  money. 
All  the  funds  of  this  year  proved  defective;  the 
land-bank  failed,  without  having  produced  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  injuring  the  credit  of  the 
national  bank  by  its  oppofition.  Lewis  having  ex- 
haufted  the  wealth  and  patience  of  his  fubjects, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  his  utter  inability  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  and  therefore  refolved  to  convert  his 

attention 
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attention  towards  effecting  an  immediate  peace,  j.  Angular  utility  to  the  government,  the  parliament 
With  this  view  he  lent  an  ambafladorto  the  States-  refolved  to  fupport  the  credit  of  that  inftitution. 
general ;  but  the  Dutch  refufed  to  enter  into  any  |j  It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  ingraft  upon  the  ca- 
conferences  on  the  fubject,  until  they  had  obtained  pital  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
the  confent  of  king  William  and  the  allies.  Lewis,  I  by  new  fubferiptions,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent, 
in  order  to  expedite  this  negotiation,  purfued  offen-  intereft,  to  be  paid  by  tallies  and  Bank  notes.  In 
.live  meafuies  in  CataJonia,  where  his  general,  the  j  a  few  days,  a  million  was  fubferibed  and  paid  in 
duke  de  Vcndome,  attacked  and  worfted  the  Spa-  il  that  manner:  and  from  this  time  the  credit  of  the 
matds  in  thcii  camp  near  Oftalric,  though  the  ac-  jj  Bank  recovered  fo  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
tion  was  not  decifive  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  re-  11  their  notes,  that  bore  no  intereft,  were  equal  to 
treat,  after  having  made  vigorous  efforts  againft  money,  and  their  bills,  that  bore  intereft,  were 
their  entrenchments.  I  better. 

Nothingof  confequence  had  been  lately  atchieved  Public  credit  being  thus  reftored,  and  the  bills 
by  lea;  the  Englifh  neverthelefs  rode  mafters  of  1 1  pafled  for  the  fupplies  of  the  enfuing  year,  the 
* clement.  In  the  month  of  June,  lord  Berkley  II  attention  of  the  parliament  was  next  engaged  by  the 
lot  fail  for  U fh ant,  in  order  to  annoy  the  French  1 1  cafe  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  one  of  the  confpirators 
c-oaft.  He  pillaged  and  burned  the  villages  on  the  who  had  been  apprehended  at  New  Romney,  while 
lllands  Guoy,  Horeal,  and  Heydic  ;  made  prize  he  was  making  his  efcape  to  France.  He  had, 
or  about  twenty  velfels ;  bombarded  St.  Martin’s  I  when  taken,  written  a  letter  to  his  lady  by  one 
on  the  ille  of  llhee  ;  and  treated  the  town  of  1 1  Webber  who  attended  him  ;  but  this  man  being 
Olonne  in.  the  fame  manner.  Ihefe  enterprizes,  II  feized,  the  letter  was  found  to  contain  fuch  circum- 
however  inconfiderable,  kept  the  whole  coaft  of  I  ftances  as  plainly  proved  him  guilty.  This  affair 
France  in  perpetual  alarm.  Rear-admiral  Bembow  I!  was  now  fubmitted  to  parliament  ;  and  thecom- 
was  fent  with  a  fmall  fquadron  to  block  up  Du  Bart  I  mons  having  deliberated  on  the  whole  matter, 
in  the  haibour  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  that  bold  adven-  If  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  him,  w'hich, 
turei  found  means  to  efcape  in  a  fog,  and  failing  I  though  not  without  a  violent  oppofition,  was  actually 
towards  die  Baltic,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  I  carried  through'  both  houfes,  and  at  laft  received 
under  convoy  of  fix  frigates.  1  hefe  he  took,  to-  I  the  royal  aflent.  This  had  no  fooner  pafled,  than 
gether  with  half  the  trading  veflels  ;  but  falling  in  I  Fenwick  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  procure  a 
with  the  outward-bound  fleet,  convoyed  by  thirteen  I  reprieve  from  his  majefty  ;  but  all  his  applications 
Imps  of  tne  line,  lie  was  obliged  to  burn  four  of  I  proving  ineffectual,  he  began  to  prepare  himfelf 
the  frigates,  turned  two  adrift,  and  part  with  all  his  I  for  his  approaching  fate.  He  was  indulged  with 
P”zef.but  "ft.een’  *ie  carried  into  Dunkirk.  1 1  the  axe,  in  confideration  of  his  rank  and  alliance 

Hie  king,  being  tired  of  an  inactive  campaign,  II  with  the  houfe  of  Howard,  and  fuffered  on  Tower- 
embaiKed  for  England  on  the  fourth  of  October,  I  hill,  with  feeming  compofure  and  refignation. 
and  on  the  fixth  arrived  at  Margate,  from  whence  I  He  owned  his  loyalty  to  king  James,  and  prayed 
he  lepaircd  immediately  to  Keniington.  The  par-  |l  for  his  reftoration  ;  but  mentioned  w  ith  abhorrence 
Lament  meeting  on  the  tw  entieth  of  the  lame  II  the  defign  upon  the  life  of  king  William,  which  he 
month,  his  majefty  opened  the  feffion  w  ith  a  fpeech,  1 1  juftly  termed  a  moft  villainous  project.  The  king, 
in  w  hich  he  obferved,  that  propofals  had  been  made  1 1  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  April,  clofed  the  feffion  with 
.  a  negotiation;  but  that  the  beft  way  of  treating  1 1  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  thanked  the  parliament  for 
with  France  would  be  fworcl  in  hand;  that  he  II  the  liberal  fupplies  they  had  granted  him,  and  ex- 
hoped  they  would  be  expeditious  in  railing  fupplies  1 1  prelfed  his  fatisfaftion  with  the  meafures  they  had 
for  the  fevvice  of  the  enfuing  year ;  that  the  civil  II  taken  for  the  retrieval  of  the  public  credit.  About 
lilt  could  not  be  fupported  without  their  afliftance;  If  this  time  the  earl  of  Dorfet  refigned  the  office  of 
that  he  flattered  himfelf  they  w  ould  contrive  fome  I  lord-chamberlain,  which  he  had  enjoyed  ever  fince 
means  for  the  recovery  of  the  national  credit ;  and  11  the  revolution.  He  was  fevere  and  poignant  in  his 
that  unanimity  and  difpatch  were  now  more  than  11  writings;  but  humane  and  generous  in  his  private 
ever  necelfary  for  the  honour,  fafety,  and  advantage  conduct.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  fucceeded  him 
of  the  kingdom.  The  commons  having  taken  this  11  in  office,  and  now  poflefled  as  much  favour  as  ever 

peech  into  confideration,  refolved,  that  they  would  II  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  former  reign, 

luppoi  t  his  majefty’s  government,  and  effectually  1 1  William  embarked  on  the  twenty-  -p.  , 

afhft  him  in  the  profecution  of  the  war.  They  fixth  day  of  April  for  Holland,  in  A‘ U*  l6'97, 

ikewife  prefented  a  fpirited  addrefs,  in  w  hich  they  ||  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  negotiation  for  a  general 
declared,  that,  notwithftanding  the  blood  and  ||  peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  met  in  congrefs  on 
treafure  w  hich  had  been  already  expended,  they  1 1  the  tenth  day  of  February,  and  the  conference  was 
would  not  be  diverted  from  their  refolution  of  ob-  If  opened  by  the  French  minifter  Callieres,  who  in 
taming  by  a  war,  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace  ;  J I  his  mafter’s  name  agreed  to  the  following  prelimi- 
and  that  therefore  they  would  continue  to  fupport  j  narjes  ;  that  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia  and  Nime- 
his  majefty  againft  all  his  enemies  both  at  home  JJ  guen,  fiiould  be  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  negotia- 
and  abroad.  They  then  deliberated  upon  the  efti-  JJ  tion;  that  Stralburgh  fhould  be  reftored  to  the 
mates,  and  granted  above  fix  millions  for  the  fer-  J  J  emperor,  and  Luxemburgh  to  the  Spaniards,  toge- 

vice  of  the  enfuing  year.  rl  hey  pafled  a  bill  for  JJ  ther  with  Mons,  Charleroy,  and  all  the  places  taken 

iemedying  the  ill  ftate  of  the  coin  ;  and  another,  JJ  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  fince  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
explaining  an  act  of  the  preceding  feffion,  for  lay-  ||  guen  ;  that  Dinant  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  bifhop 

mg  duties  on  low  wines,  and  fpirits  of  the  firft  ex-  jj  of  Liege,  and  all  re-unions,  fince  the  treaty  of 

traction.  In  order  to  raife  the  fupplies  of  the  year,  jj  Nimeguen  be  made  void-,  that  Lorraine  fhould  be 
they  refolved  to.  tax  all  perfons  according  to  the  Jj  reftored  according  to  the  conditions  of  that  treaty  ; 
true  value  of  their  real  and  perfonal  eftates,  their  JJ  and,  that  upon  the conclufion  of  the  peace,  Lewis 
tock  upon  land  and  in  trade,  or  their  income  by  JJ  fhould  acknowledge  the  prince  of  Orange  as  king 
offices,  penfions,  and  profeffions.  A  duty  of  one  JJ  of  Great  Britain,  without  reftriction,  limitation,  or 
penny  per  week  for  one  year  was  levied  upon  all  JJ  referve.  In  the  interim,  the  French  king,  fearing 
pcrlons  not  receiving  alms.  Without  fpecifying  Jj  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  would  infift  on  the  treaty 
any  further  particulars,  it  will  be  fufticient  to  ob-  jj  of  the  Pyrenees,  refolved  to  make  his  laft  efforts 
ei  ve,  that  in  the  general  charge,  the  command  did  ||  in  Flanders  and  Catalonia,  and  reduce  the  Spa- 
not  exempt  one  member  of  the  common-w  ealth,  J  niards  to  his  own  terms.  The  campaign  wras  opened 
t  ut  couid  be  fuppofed  able  to  bear  any  part  of  the  J  with  the  fiege  of  Aeth,  which  furrendered  in  a  few 
urthen.  ffie  Bank  of  England  having  been  of  JJ  days.  In  Catalonia,  the  duke  of  Vcndome  inverted 
°*  51*  *1  6  U  '  Barcelona, 


Barcelona,  which  after  having  been  gallantly  de¬ 
fended  for  the  fpace  of  nine  weeks,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French;  and  the  Spaniards,  alter  the 
lofs  of  this  important  place,  became  as  eager  01 
peace,  as  they  had  been  averle  to  a  negotiation. 

But  the  claims  of  the  powers  were  fo  numerous  and 
complicated,  that  the  negotiation  was  protracted  to 
the  twentieth  day  of  September,  when  the  articles 
were  iubfcribed  by  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  pam  1, 
and  French  ambafl'adors,  notwithftandmg  the  re- 
monftrances  of  the  Imperial,  and  other  German 
minifters,  who  dill  refufed  to  accept  of  the  terms 
which  France  had  offered.  The  treaty  between 
England  and  France  imported,  that  Lewis,  fhould 
not’difturb  or  difquiet  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  pofielfion  of  his  crown  or  government,  nor 
aflift  his  enemies,  nor  favour  confpiracies  again  it 
his  perfon ;  that  king  William  fliould  pay  a  yeaily 
penfion  to  queen  Mary  D’Efte  of  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  which,  during  her  reficlence  in  England , 
had  been  fettled  as  her  jointure;  that  a  free  com¬ 
merce  fhould  be  reflored  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms;  that  commiflloners  flaould  be  appointed  to 
meet  at  London,  to  determine  the  pretenfions  of 
each  crown  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  taken  by  the  fiench 
during  the  late  peace,  and  retaken  by  the  Englifh 
in  thefiourfe  of  the  war;  and  to  fix  the  limits  of 
places  to  be  reflored,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
exchanges  to  be  made;  that  in  cafe  of  a  frefh  war, 
fix  months  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  fubjefls  of  each 
crown  for  removing  their  effects;  that  the  feparate 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Nimcguen,  relating  to  the 
principality  of  Orange,  fliould  be  fully  executed; 
and  that  the  ratifications  fliould  be  exchanged.  in 
three  weeks  from  the  day  of  figning.  W  ill i am 
having  finifhed  this  important  affair,  returned  to 
Eno-land,  and  was  received  in  London  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  amidft  the  fliouts  and  acclamations  of  the 

people.  '  , 

The  parliament  meeting  in  December,  he  gave 
them  to  underhand,  that  there  was  a  confiderable 
debt  on  account  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  had  been  anticipated ;  he  ex- 
prefled  his  hope,  that  they  would  provide  for  him 
during  his  life  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  conduce 
to  his  honour  and  their  glory;  he  recommended 
the  maintenance  of  a  confiderable  fleet  and  Handing 
army,  as  eflentially  neceflary  for  the  fafety  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  finally  allured  them,  that,  as  he  had 
refcucd  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  when 
they  were  in  the  extreme!!  danger;  fo  he  fliould 
place  the  glory  of  his  reign  in  preferring  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  entire  to  lateft  pofterity.  The  parliament, 
after  congratulating  his  majefty  on  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  and  alluring  him  they  would  be  ever 
ready  to  fupport  his  government,  proceeded  to  con- 
fider  that  part  of  his  fpeech  which  related  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Handing  army,  a  practice  to 
which  they  were  inveterately  averfe,  and  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  which  from  the  thi  one^the\  could 
by  no  means  approve.  This  point  was  debated 
with  great  vehemence;  but  at  length  the  king, 
finding  all  his  remonflranccs  ineffectual,  fubmitted 
with  his  ufual  prudence  to  this,  as  he  had  foimeiiy 
done  to  other  difappointments,  and  affected  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  a  very  confiderable  reduction  of  the 
army.  To  compenfate  for  this  difagreeable  cir- 
cumHance,  they  voted  a  fupply  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  diflributed  amongH 
fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as  fliould  be  difbanded  ; 
and  alfo  granted  the  annual  fum  of  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s 
houfhold,  to  be  continued  during  his  life.  .  Of  this 
turn,  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  intended 
to  enable  his  majefly  to  pay  the  jointure  of  queen 
Mary  D’Efte,  and  to  maintain  a  court  for  the  duke 
of  Gloucefler,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age; 
but  it  is  affirmed  by  fome,  that  the  jointure  was 


never  paid,  and  that  the  king  would  not  allow 
more  than  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  the 
duke,  to  whom  bifhop  Burnet  was  appointed  pre¬ 
ceptor. 

William  Molyneux,  a  gentleman  of  A  D  l6 
Dublin,  having  publifhed  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Ireland  was 
independent  of  the  parliament  of  England,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  this  performance.  Upon  the  report  of 
the  committe  it  was  refolved,  that  the  book  was 
of  dangerous  confequence,  as  it  tended  to  leflen  the 
dependence  of  Ireland  upon  England,  to  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  of  which  it  was  unalterably  arm  xed. 
They  therefore  prefented  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty, 
befeeching  him  to  give  effectual  orders  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  fuch  encroachments  for  the  future,  as 
well  as  the  pernicious  conlequcnces  of  what  was 
pafl,  by  punifhing  and  difcountenancing  thofe  who 
had  been  guilty  of  fuch  pernicious  attempts,  d  his 
addrefs  was  gracioufly  received,  and  the  king piti- 
mifed  to  comply  with  their  requtfl.  About  this 
time  a  fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  was 
formed  under  the  king’s  countenance  and  encou¬ 
ragement.  Confiderable  collections  were  made  for 
maintaining  clergymen  to  read  prayers  at  certain 
hours  in  places  of  public  worfhip,  and  adminiftcr 
the  facrament  every  Sunday.  On  the  third  of  July 
the  king  prorogued  the  parliament,  after  having 
thanked  them  in  a  fliort  fpeech  for  the  many  tefli- 
monies  of  their  favour  he  had  received  ;  and  in  two 
days  after  the  prorogation  it  was  diflolved.  In  the 
latter  end  of  July  king  William  embarked  for 
Holland,  on  pietence  of  enjoying. a  recefs  from 
bufinefs ;  but  in  reality  to  treat' with  the  French 
king,  remote  from  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who 
might  have  penetrated  into  the  nature  of  his  nego¬ 
tiation.  Fie  had  appointed  a  regency  to  govern 
the  kingdom  in  his  abfence;  and  as  one  of  the 
number,  nominated  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  regained  his  favour,  and  been  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefler.  Liis  majefly  at 
his  departure  left  fealed  orders  with  the  miniftry, 
directing,  that  fixteen  thoufand  men  fhould  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  fervice,  notwithflanding  the  vote  of 
the  commons,  by  which  the  Handing  army  was  li¬ 
mited  to  ten  thoufand.  Healledged,  that  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  frefh  troubles,  which  might  arife  at 
the  death  of  his  catholic  majefly,  induced  him  to 
tranfgrefs  this  limitation,  and  hoped  that  the  new 
parliament  would  be  more  favourable.  .  His  ene¬ 
mies,  however,  availed  themfelves  of  thisopportu- 
nity  to  depreciate  his  character  by  malicious  infi- 
nuations.  Having  aflifted  at  the  aflembly  of  the 
States-general,  and  given  audience  to  divers  am- 
bafladors  at  the  Hague,  William  repaired  to  his 
palace  at  Loo,  where  he  was  vifited  by  count  Tal- 
larcl  the  French  minifter,  who  had  inftvuctions  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  concerning  the  Spanifh  fuc- 
ceffion.  The  earl  of  Portland,  by  his  majefty’ s 
orders,  had  communicated  to  fecretarv  Vernon  the 
principal  conditions  that  Lewis  propofed  ;  he  him- 
lelf  wrote  a  letter  to  lord  chancellor  Somers,  de¬ 
firing  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  propofitions, 
and  full  power  under  the  great  feal,  with  blanks  to 
be  filled  up  occafionally,  that  he  might  immediately 
begin  the  treaty  with  count  l  allard.  1  he  purport 
of  Portland’s  letter  was  imparted  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Montague,  who  confulted 
with  the  chancellor  and  fecretary  upon  the  fubject ; 
and  the  chancellor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  con¬ 
taining  the  iflue  of  their  joint  deliberation:  but 
before  it  reached  his  majefty,  the  firft  partition  was 
figned  by  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  Sir  Jofeph  Wil¬ 
liam  fon.  Lewis,  who  had  made  a  pradice  of  fa- 
crificing  honour  and  confcience  to  his  pride  ana 
ambition,  forefaw  that  he  fliould  sever  be  able  to 
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was  left  at  liberty  to  form  another  confederacy 
again  ft  him.  He  therefore  determined  to  amufe 
him  with  a  treaty,  in  which  he  fliould  feem  to  act 
as  umpire  in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  The  plan 
ftfficeeded ;  the  king  of  England  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  his  propofals,  and  engaged  in  a  fcheme 
for  difmembering  a  kingdom,  in  defpite  ot  the 
natives,  and  in  violation  of  every  law,  human  and 
divine. 

William,  on  the  third  day  of  December  arrived 
in  England,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been 
chofen  and  prorogued  on  account  of  his  majefty’s 
abfence.  Though  the  majority  of  members  were 
attached  to  the  new  eftablilhment,  many  of7  them 
had  imbibed  fuch  jealouly  of  the  court  during  the 
former  unpopular  reign,  that  they  feemed  not  to 
have  been  much  devoted  to  the  perfon  of  their 
fovereign;  yet  their  choice  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton 
for  their  fpeaker,  feemed  to  prefage  a  peaceable 
feflion.  On  the  tenth  of  December  the  two  houfes 
being  convened,  the  king  in  his  fpeech  obferved, 
that°the  fafety,  honour,  and  happinefs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  would  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on  the 
ftrength  which  they  fliould  refolve  to  maintain  by 
fea  and  land.  The  members  of  the  prefent  parlia¬ 
ment  were  fo  provoked  at  the  king’s  prefuming  to 
tranfgrefs  an  act,  to  which  he  had  given  the  royal 
aftent,  that  they  inftantly  refolved  that  all  the  forces 
of  England,  in  Englifhpay,  exceeding  feven  thou- 
land  men,  ftiould"  be  difbanded  ;  as  alfo  thofe  in 
Ireland,  exceeding  twelve  thoufand;  and  that  thofe 
retained  fliould  be  natives  of  thefe  kingdoms.  As 
this  vote  deprived  the  king  not  only  of  his  Dutch 
guards,  to  whom  he  was  remarkably  attached,  but 
like  wife  the  regiments  of  French  refugees,  who  had 
ferved  him  with .  uncommon  fidelity  ;  he  was  fo 
fenfibly  affected  with  it,  that  he  threatened  to  aban¬ 
don  the  government,  and  had  even  compofed  a 
fpeech,  which  he  intended  to  have  delivered  on  the 
occafion ;  but  was  diverted  from  his  puipote  by  his 
miniftry  and  confidents,  and  refolved  to  pals  the 
bill  by  which  he  had  been  fo  much  offended.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  royal  affent, 
he  w  ent  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where,  having  fent 
for  the  commons,  he  told  them,  that  though  he 
might  ]uftly  complain  of  the  harfli  treatment  in 
being  deprived  of  his  guards  which  had  attended 
him  in  all  his  fortunes  ;  yet  as  he  believed  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  nation  than  any  diftruft 
or  jealoufy  between  him  and  his  parliament,  he 
was  come  to  pafs  the  bill  according  to  theii  defiie. 
At  the  fame  time,  in  difeharge  of  the  truft  repofed 
in  him,  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
nation  was  left  too  much  expofed,  and  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  fuch  a  ftrength 
as  might  be  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  They  were  fo  mollified  by  this  inftance  of 
condefcenfion,  that  they  prefented  an  addiefs,  in 
which  they  thanked  him  for  this  frefh  mark  of  his 
royal  goodnefs,  and  folemnly  affurecl  him,  that  they 
would  defend  his  perfon  and  government  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Thefe  affurances 
induced  him  to  make  another  effort  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch  guards,  but  it  proved  ineffectual ;  he 
was  obliged  to  acquiefce,  and  they  were  tranfported 

to  Holland.  r  i 

Having  thus  effected  a  diffolution  of  the  army, 

the  commons  voted  fifteen  thoufand  feamtn,and  a 
proportionable  fleet  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  and  granted  one  million  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fci  vices  of  the 
year,  to  be  raifed  by  a  tax  of  three  fliillings  in  the 
pound  upon  lands,  perfonal  eftates,  penfioners  and 
officers.  But  the  members  of  this  parliament  feem 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  peevifh  and  malicious 
fpirit,  which  nothing  could  fatisfy.  The  perfon 
ao-ainft  whom  their  refentment  was  at  prefent  le¬ 
velled,  was  the  carl  of  Oxford,  who  now  a&ed  as 


treafurer  to  the  navy,  and  one  of  the  commiflioners 
of  the  admiralty.  The  commons  drew  up  an  ad- 
drefs,  complaining  of  fome  important  articles  of 
mifmanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  navy;  and 
the  earl  was  wrife  enough  to  avoid  further  profecu- 
tion,  by  refigning  his  employments. 

The  king,  on  the  fourth  day  of  A  D  ,6 
May,  clofecl  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech ; 
hinting  diflatisfadion  at  their  having  negleded  to 
confider  fome  points  which  he  had  recommended 
to  their  attention;  and  the  parliament  was' pro¬ 
rogued  to  the  firft  of  June.  In  a  little  time  after 
the  prorogation  the  king  appointed  a  regency,  and 
on  the  fecond  of  June  embarked  for  Holland. 
Here  he  enjoyed  himfelf  at  Loo,  where  he  was 
vifited  by  the  duke  of  Zell,  with  whom  he  had 
long  intimately  correfponded.  During  his  refidence 
in  this  place,  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  the  grand 
penfionary  of  Holland,  frequently  conferred  with 
the  French  ambaffador  count  Tallard,  upon  the 
fubjed  of  the  Spanifh  fucceflion ;  but  no  alteration 
was  at  this  time  made  in  the  late  treaty  of  parti¬ 
tion.  His  majefty,  having  fettled  with  the  States- 
general  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
embarked  for  England  on  the  fixteenth  of  October, 
and  next  day  arrived  at  Margate,  from  whence  lie 
immediately  repaired  to  Kenfington.  1  he  parlia¬ 
ment  meeting  about  the  middle  of  November,  the 
king,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  advifed  a  further 
provifion  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  by  fea  and 
land,  and  the  repair  of  fliips  and  fortifications ;  ex¬ 
horted  the  commons  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  funds,  difeharge  the  national  debt,  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  neceffary  fupplies.  He  affured  them  of  his 
refolution  to  encourage  virtue,  and  punifli  vice; 
and  that  he  would  decline  no  difficulties  nor  dangers 
where  the  happinefs  of  his  people  might  be  con¬ 
cerned.  He  then  concluded  with  thefe  words : 

“  Since,  therefore,  our  aims  are  only  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one 
another,  which  will  not  fail,  with  the  bleffing  of 
God,  to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great 
and  flourifliing  people.  But  this  parliament,  in- 
ftead  of  an  addrefs.  of  thanks,  according  to  the 
ufual  cuftom,  prefented  a  remonftrance,  importing, 
that  a  jealoufy  and  difguft  had  been  raifed  of  their 
duty  and  affedion,  and  that  they  defired  he  would 
fliew  marks  of  high  difpleafure  towards  all  perfons 
who  had  prefumed  to  mifreprefent  their  proceedings, 
and  that  if  any  fliould  attempt  to  impofe  upon  him 
by  fuch  calumnies,  he  would  confider  and  treat 
them  as  his  molt  inveterate  enemies.  The  next 
objed  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commons, 
was  an  enquiry  into  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland, 
which  the  king  had  diftributed  according  to  his 
pleafure.  The  commiflioners  appointed  to  examine 
this  affair,  were  Annefley,  Hamilton,  Trenchard, 
Langford,  the  earl  of  Drogheda,  Sir  Francis  Brew- 
fter,  and  Sir  Richard  Leving.  The  firft  four  were 
aduated  by  all  the  virulence  of  fadion ;  the  other 
three  were  fecretly  guided  by  minifterial  influence. 
They  began  their  enquiry  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded 
with  fuch  feverity,  as  feemed  to  flow  rather  from 
refentment  to  the  court,  than  from  a  love  of  juftice 
and  abhorrence  of  corruption.  They  in  particular 
ferutinized  a  grant  of  an  eftate  which  the  king  had 
made  to  Mrs.  Yillers,  now  countefs  of  Orkney,  fo 
as  to  expofe  his  majefly’s  partiality  for  that  favou¬ 
rite,  and  fubjed  him  to  an  additional  load  of  popu¬ 
lar  odium. 

Elaving  framed,  finifhed,  and  paffed  a  bill  of 
refumption,  the  commons  ordered  an  account  of 
the  whole  tranfadion  to  be  printed  and  publifhed 
for  their  vindication;  and  refolved,  that  the  pro¬ 
curing  or  palling  exorbitant  grants  by  any  member 
now  of  the  privy-council,  or  by  any  other  that  had 
been  a  privy-counfellor,  in  this  or  any  former  reign, 
to  his  own  ufe  and  benefit,  was  a  high  crime  and 

mifdemeanor. 
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mifdemeanor.  As  the  members  of  the  lower  houfe 
were  apprehenfive  that  this  bill  would  be  ftrongly 
oppofed  by  thofe  of  the  upper,  they  tacked  it  to 
the  money  bill;  fo  that  the  one  could  not  be  re¬ 
jected,  without  defeating  the  other.  The  lords  pro- 
pofed  fome  alterations;  the  commons  refilled  to 
give  their  confent,  and  ordered  a  lilt  of  the  privy- 
council  to  be  laid  before  them.  They  now  ordered 
their  houfe  to  be  cleared  of  Itrangers,  and  the  doors 
to  be  Unit,  that  no  member  might  go  forth;  they 
then  took  into  confideration  the  report  of  the  Irilh 
forfeitures,  with  a  lilt  of  the  privy-counfellors  ; 
and  a  motion  was  made  to  addrefs  his  majelty,  to 
remove  lord  chancellor  Somers  from  his  prefence 
and  councils  for  ever.  This  was,  however,  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority.  The  king 
conlidered  this  bill  as  an  invalion  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  an  infult  on  his  perfon,  and  an  injury  to  his 
friends  and  fervants,  and  at  firft  determined  to 
hazard  the  confequencesof  refulingtheroyal  alfent ; 
but  was  diverted  from  his  purpole  by  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  thofe  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided; 
neverthelefs  he  could  not  dififemble  his  refentment; 
he  became  morofe  and  peevifh;  and  his  enemies 
laid  hold  of  this  circumltance,  to  brand  his  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  utmolt  infamy.  Though  the  motion 
againft  the  chancellor  had  mifearried,  the  commons 
refolved  to  addrefs  his  majelty,  that  no  perfon,  who 
was  not  a  native  of  his  dominions,  except  his  royal 
highnefs  prince  George  of  Denmark,  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  majefty’s  councils  in  England  or  Ire¬ 
land.  This  refolution  was  levelled  againft  the 
ellates  of  Portland,  Albemarle,  and  Galway ;  but 
before  the  addreffes  could  be  prefented,  the  king 
came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  having  palled 
fuch  bills  as  were  ready  for  his  alfent,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  prorogued  to  the  twenty-third  day  of 
May. 

A.  D.  1700.  f  T!ie  commons  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  effectual  fupprefiion  of 
piracy,  which  palled  into  a  law;  and  underftanding 
afterwards  that  Kidd,  the  pirate,  was  brought  over 
to  England,  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  defi¬ 
ring  that  he  might  not  be  tried,  difeharged,  or  par¬ 
doned,  till  the  next  feflion  of  parliament;  and  his 
majefty  complied  with  their  requeft.  A  bill  was 
alio  brought  in,  that  no  perfon  born  after  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next  enfuing,  being  a 
papift,  fhould  be  capable  of  inheriting  any  title  of 
honour  or  eftate  within  the  kingdom  of  England, 
dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Lerwick  upon 
Tweed;  and  that  no  papift  fhould  be  capable  of 
purchafing  any  lands  or  tenements,  either  in  his 
own,  or  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon  in  truft  for 
him.  This  bill  was  vehemently  oppofed  in  the 
houfe  of  lords;  notwithftanding  which,  it  was 
finally  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  at  laft  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  fanction ;  but  after  all,  it  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  neceffary  claufes  to  enforce  execution,  fo 
that  the  law  was  very  little  regarded  in  the  fequel. 

William,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  embarked 
for  Holland,  after  having  appointed  a  regency  to 
manage  the  government.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  fame  month,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
the  only  remaining  child  of  feventeen,  whom  the 
pi  incefs  Anne  had  borne,  died  of  a  malignant  fever, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
much  lamented  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Englifh 
nation,  not  only  on  account  of  his  promifing  talents 
and  affable  difpofition,  but  alfo  as  it  left  the  fuc- 
c  cuion  undetermined,  and  might  create  difputes  of 
latal  confequences  to  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
ftnt  ft  ate  of  affairs  in  England  afforded  but  an  un¬ 
comfortable  profpect.  The  nature  of  the  partition- 
treaty  was  no  fooner  known,  than  condemned  by 
the  mo  ft  intelligent  part  of  the  nation.  They  firft 
n  ;i'/,  complained,  that  fuch  an  important' affair 
ihouki  have  been  concluded  without  the  advice  of 


parliament.  They  obferved,  that  the  fcheme  was 
unjuft,  and  the  execution  of  it  hazardous.  All 
their  exceptions  were  diffufed  by  the  malcontents, 
fo  that  the  whole  kingdom  echoed  with  murmurs 
and  clamours;  while  the  tory  faftion  began  to 
think  in  earned:  of  eftablifhing  the  fuccellion  of 
the  Englifh  crown  upon  the  perfon  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the 
king  arrived  in  England;  and  foon  after  he  received 
advice,  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  actually  dead. 
By  his  laft  wall,  Charles  had  declared  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  fecond  fon  of  the  dauphin,  foie  heir  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy.  In  cafe  this  prince  fhould  die 
without  iffue,  or  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  lie 
ordered  that  Spain  fhould  devolve  to  the  duke  of 
Berry;  in  default  of  him  and  his  children,  to  the 
aichduke  Charles  and  his  heirs;  and  in  failure  cf 
them,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  pofterity.  It 
remains  to  this  day  a  doubt,  whether  this  wall  was 
figned  by  the  king  of  Spain,  or  was  only  a  forgery: 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  when  the  teftament,  real 
or  pretended,  was  notified  to  the  French  court,  it 
afforded  a  new  feene  of  hypocrify  and  diflimula- 
tion.  The  whole  tranfa&ion  had  been  concerted 
and  executed  by  the  intrigues  and  policy  of  the 
artful  Lewis;  and  he  was  now  determined  to  con¬ 
clude  the  cheat,  with  the  fame  dexterity  with  which 
it  was  begun.  After  the  will  was  accepted,  Lewis 
clofetted  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  he  faid,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  marquis  de  Rias,  “  Sir,  the 
king  of  Spain  has  made  you  a  king.  The  grandees 
demand  you;  the  people  wifh  for  you;  and  I  give 
!  my  confent.  Remember  only  you  are  a  prince  of 
France.  I  recommend  you  to  love  your  people; 
to  gain  their  affetftion  by  the  lenity  of  your  govern¬ 
ment;  and  render  yourfelf  worthy  of  the  throne 
you  are  about  to  afeend.”  The  new  monarch  was 
congratulated  on  his  elevation  by  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood;  neverthelefs,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
his  fon  protefted  againft  the  will,  becaufe  the  arch¬ 
duke  was  placed  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  duke  of 
Berry,  in  bar  of  their  right  as  defeendants  of  Anne 
of  Auftria.  The  emperor  exclaimed  loudly  againft 
the  will,  as  being  more  iniquitous  than  the  treaty 
of  partition,  and  threatened  to  do  himfelf  juftice 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Spaniards,  confcious  of 
their  own  inability  to  defend  their  dominions,  re- 
figned  themfelves  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  monarch.  William’s  real  motive  in  affeft- 
ing  an  indifference,  was  to  conceal  his  refentment 
until  he  fhould  have  founded  the  opinions  of  other 
powers  in  Europe,  and  feen  how  far  he  could  rely 
on  his  new  miniftry.  His  chief  favourite  was  the 
earl  of  Rochefter,  who  had  undertaken  for  the 
tories,  and  was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Godolphin  was  appointed  firft  commifiioner  of 
the  treafury;  lord  Tankerville keeper  of  theprivy- 
feal;  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  fecretary  of  ftatc: 
but  the  management  was  entrufted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Harley,  who  had  hitherto  oppofed  the  meafures  of 
the  court  with  equal  ability  and  virulence.  Thefe 
new  minifters,  knowing  they  had  intereft  fufficient 
to  procure  ^majority,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
diffolve  the  prefent  parliament  by  proclamation, 
and  iffue  writs  to  convene  a  new  one,  which  was- 
accordingly  done. 

The  new  parliament  meeting  on  .  -p. 
the  fixth  of  February,  according  to  Af  I~°1* 
appointment,  was  prorogued  to  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fame  month,  when  Mr.  Harley  was  choferv 
fpeaker  by  a  great  majority.  The  condu<5t  of  this 
parliament  is  ftrongly  marked  with  faeftion  and 
prejudice,  and  difeovers  a  total  difregard  to  the 
intereft  of  England,  and  the  general  liberties  of 
Europe.  On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  king  ac¬ 
quainted  the  commons  with  the  declaration  of  the 
French  monarch,  “  that  he  would  grant  no  other 
fecurity  than  a  renewal  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick 
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fo  thac  the  negotiation  feemed  to  be  at  an  end. 
William  alfo  communicated  two  refolutions  of  the 
States-general,  requefting  that  the  ftipulated  luc- 
cours  might  be  immediately  fent.  D’Avaux,  the 
French  ambaffador,  employed  every  artifice  to  per- 
fuade  the  States  of  the  cordial  kindnefs  of  his 
matter  towards  them.  But  the  Dutch  had  too 
dearly  experienced  the  French  monarch’s  pretended 
love  to  their  republic,  to  be  eafily  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  his  profeflions ;  and  therefore  wifely  exerted 
themfelves  in  providing  for  their  own  fecurity,  by 
reinforcing  their  garrifons,  and  foliciting  fuccours 
from  foreign  powers.  At  the  fame  time  they  wrote 
a  letter  to  king  William,  wherein  they  expreffed  the 
moft  finccre  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  England,  and 
earneftly  preifed  that  the  ttipulated  number  of  troops 
fliould  be  immediately  fent  to  their  affittance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  three  Scottifh  regiments,  which  the 
king  had  retained  in  his  own  pay,  were  direftly 
fent  them  from  Scotland.  The  king  communicated 
the  letter  of  the  States-general  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who,  having  taken  it  into  confideration, 
came  to  the  following  refolution;  “That  they 
would  effeftually  aflift  his  majefty  to  fupport  his 
allies  in  maintaining  the  liberties  ef  Europe,  and 
immediately  provide  the  ftipulated  fuccours  for  the 
States-general.”  The  addrefs  from  the  houfe  of 
peers  on  the  fame  occafion,  was  conceived  in  a 
warm  and  affectionate  manner. 

His  majefty  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  difpofi- 
tion  in  both  houfes  to  fupport  him  in  his  views,  that 
he  expreffed  his  fatisfaftion  in  an  anfwer  he  lent  to 
each  houfe  feparately.  Notwithftanding  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  of  friendfliip  and  union,  the  commons 
were  profecuting  their  favourite  proj eft  of  revenge 
againlt  their  antagonifts.  They  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of 
lords  with  regard  to  the  partition-treaty,  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  proceedings  to  the  houie.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  a  violent  tory,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  this  committee ;  and  on  his  report  the  commons 
voted,  “  That  William,  earl  of  Portland,  by  ne¬ 
gotiating  and  concluding  the  treaty  of  partition, 
which  was  deftruftive  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  was  guilty, 
and  fihould  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanors.”  Purfuant  to  this  refolution.  Sir  John 
Levifon  Gower  was  fent  up  to  impeach  the  earl  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  affure  them,  that  the  commons  would,  in  due 
time,  exhibit  articles  againft  him.  They  alfo  re- 
folved  to  impeach  lord  Somers,  which  he  being  in¬ 
formed  of,  deftred  to  be  heard  before  that  houfe. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  made  a  defence-, “wherein 
he  obferved,  that  he  had  only  afted  in  compliance 
with  the  king’s  commands,  which  it  was  certainly 
his  duty  to  do.  After  his  lordfhip  withdrew,  the 
houfe  fell  into  a  long  and  warm  debate  upon  the 
juftification  he  had  offered,  when  the  tory  party  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  a  refolution  patted,  “  That  John,  lord 
Somers,  by  advifing  his  majefty  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  partition,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
mifdemeanor.”  The  commons  then  patted  votes  to 
the  like  effeft  againft  the  earl  of  Orford  and  lord 
Halifax,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  a  general 
impeachment  was  brought  up  againft  all  three  to 
the  houfe  of  lords.  A  few  days  after  the  impeach¬ 
ment,  they  drew  up  an  addrels  to  the  king,  wherein 
they  requefted  he  would  be  pleafed  toiemovejohn 
lord  Somers,  Edward  earl  of  Orford,  and  Chailes 
lord  Halifax,  from  his  council  and  prefence  for 
ever;  as  alfo  William  earl  of  Portland,  who  had 
tranfafted  thefe  treaties.  The  lords  were  highly 
incenfed  at  this  ftep  of  the  commons,  which  they 
conlidered  not  only  as  an  infult  upon  their  tribunal, 
but  alfo  a  violation  of  common  juftice ;  and  they 
prefented  a  counter  addrefs,  wherein  they  entreated 
the  king  not  to  pafs  any  cenfure  on  thofe  lords, 
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until  they  were  tried  upon  the  impeachments  the 
commons  had  preferred  againft  them,  d  he  latter, 
fearing  that  they  might  fall  into  difgrace  with  the 
nation  for  having  preferred  impeachments  which 
they  could  not  properly  lupport,  ufed  every  art  to 
delay  the  trials  of  thefe  noblemen  ;  and  when  a  day 
was  at  laft  appointed,  they  laid  hold  of  fome  frivo¬ 
lous  pretence  to  abfent  themfelves  from  the  trial,  fo 
that  the  four  lords,  having  no  profecutors  to  appear 
againft  them  were  acquitted,  and  the  impeachments 
difmiffed. 

The  whig  party  now  omitted  no  endeavours  to 
villify  and  depreciate  their  adverfaries  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  They  openly  charged  them  with 
being  penfioners  to  the  French  king-,  enemies  to 
the  prefent  government;  and  that  all  their  views 
and  aftions  tended  to  the  reftoration  of  James  and 
his  family.  They  tried  to  procure  petitions  from 
London  and  the  principal  counties  in  England  ;  but 
the  county  of  Kent  alone  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
fend  up  an  addrefs.  It  contained  the  moft  indecent 
refleftions  on  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  figned 
by  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  feveral 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  others,  and  was  boldly 
delivered  to  the  houfe  by  five  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  who,  upon  being  called  in  and  queftioned 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  owned  the  petition  and 
their  hands  to  it.  The  houfe  then  took  it  into 
confideration,  and  voted  it  to  be  a  fcandalous,  in- 
folent,  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  deftroy  the 
conftitution  of  parliaments,  and  to  fubvert  the 
eftablifhed  government  of  thefe  realms ;  and  or¬ 
dered  the  five  perfons  who  had  prefented  it  to  be 
taken  into  cuftodyas  promoters  of  thefaid  petition. 
Their  confinement  added  fuel  to  the  flame  which 
had  been  blown  up  among  the  people;  and  foon 
after  a  paper  came  out,  entitled  a  memorial  from 
the  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the 

county  of _ in  behalf  of  themfelves,  and  many 

thoufands  of  the  good  people  of  England.  Herein 
they  charged  the  commons  with  breach  of  faith  in 
not  paying  the  public  debts;  with  imprifoning 
gentlemen  who  were  none  of  their  members; 
blamed  them  for  voting  the  partition-treaty  fatal; 
mentioned  a  new  claufe  of  rights  ;  admonilheci  the 
commons  to  aft  according  to  their  duty;  and  con¬ 
cluded  thus:  “  For  Englifhmen  are  no  more  to  be  . 
flaves  to  parliaments  than  to  kings.” 

On  the  twelfth  of  June  his  majefty  came  to  the 
houfe,  and  gave  the  royal  affent  to  the  aft  of  fuc- 
ceftion,  intitled,  an  aft  for  the  farther  limitation  of 
the  crown,  and  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  fubjeft.  On  this  occafion  he  made  a 
fpeech,  wherein  he  expreffed  his  warm  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  both  houfes,  for  the  care  they  had 
taken  to  eftablifh  the  fuccefiion  of  the  crown  in  the 
proteftant  line,  and  for  their  repeated  affurances  of 
fupporting  him  in  fuch  alliances  as  fliould  be  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the 
fecurity  of  England  and  Holland.  He  then  told 
them  that  the  feafon  of  the  year  required  his  pre¬ 
fence  abroad,  and  recommended  difpatch  in  the 
bufinefs  before  them.  Notwithftanding  the  com¬ 
mons  were  exceedingly  chagrined  by  the  remon- 
ftrance  lately  prefented  them,  they  thought  it  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the 
houfe-,  but  in  order  to  guard  againft  its  confe- 
quences,  they  drew  up  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  re- 
prefented  to  his  majefty,  “  That  feveral  difaffected 
and  evil-minded  perfons  having  gone  about  to  raife 
tumults  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  difturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  they  therefore  humbly  be- 
fought  his  majefty  to  provide  for  the  public  peace 
and  fecurity.”  They  likewife  prefented  an  addrefs 
in  anfwer  to  theking’s  fpeech,  wherein  they  thanked 
him  for  having  approved  of  their  proceedings ;  de¬ 
clared  they  would  fupport  him  to  theutmoft;  and 
dettred  him  to  engage  in  fuch  new  alliances  with 
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the  emperor,  and  other  flates,  as  he  ffiould  deem 
neceffary  for  bridling  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,  and  maintaining  the  independency  of 
Europe.  They  next  proceeded  upon  the  bufinefs 
of  fupplies,  and  granted  the  fum  of  a  million  and 
a  halt  for  the  public  expences.  They  voted  thirty 
thoufand  feamen,  and  refolved  that  ten  thoufand 
'  troops  thould  be  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  States- 
general.  They  patfed  a  bill  for  taking  away  ail 
privilege  of  parliament  in  legal  profecutions  during 
the  intermediate  prorogations;  and  introduced 
another  for  appointing  commiflioners  to  examine 
and  ftate  the  public  accounts.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  after  his  majefty  had  given  the  royal 
aflent  to  feveral  ads,  he  clofed  the  feffion  with  a 
fpeech,  wherein  he  returned  both  houfes  thanks  for 
the  great  zeal  they  had  exprelfed  for  the  public 
fervice,  and  their  ready  compliance  with  what  he 
recommended  to  them  at  the  opening  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  particularly  thanked  the  commons  for 
the  fupplies,  and  for  the  encouragement  they  had 
given  him  to  enter  into  alliances  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Europe, 

Having  given  the  command  of  the  ten  thoufand 
auxiliaries,  voted  by  the  commons  for  the  fervice  of 
the  States-general,  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  ; 
placed  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty;  appointed  Sir  George  Rooke  to  com¬ 
mand  the  fleet;  fettled  the  regency,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  domeftic  government,  William 
embarked  for  Holland  on  the  firft  of  July.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  affifted  at 
an  aflembly  of  the  States-general,  whom  he  ad- 
cl refled  in  a  moft  affedlionate  fpeech.  Henowfpent 
fome  time  in  reviewing  the  frontier  garrifons  of  the 
States,  and  gave  fuch  orders  as  he  judged  neceflary 
foi  the  bettei  defence  and  fecunty  of  the  country. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  he  was  informed 
that  the  count  d’Avaux,  the  French  ambaflador, 
had  delivered  a  letter  from  Lewis  to  the  States,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  memorial  of  his  own,  to  notify 
his  being  called  home  by  his  maker;  and  wherein 
he  obferved,  “  That  the  ties  between  their  High 
Mightinefles  and  the  king  of  England  were  too 
laid,  and  they  had  too  well  made  known  their 
blind  fubmiffion  to  the  fentiments  of  that  monarch ; 
and  no  doubt  but  that  they  had  already  taken  a  re- 
folution  to  make  the  fame  declaration  to  the  moil: 
chriftian  king’s  ambaflador.”  The  States-general, 
on  the  firft .  of  Auguft,  returned  a  very  fpiritecl 
anfwer  to  this  memorial. 


Every  thing  now  feemed  to  tend  to  render  a  ne 
war  between  France  and  Holland  inevitable.  T1 
lattei  tha  efoi  e  exertedall  their  endeavours  in  makir 
preparations  for  their  own  defence;  they  repain 
their  fortifications,  augmented  their  army,  and  hire 
auxiliaries  from  various  quarters.  The  king  < 
Denmark  engaged  to  furnifh  three  thoufand  horf 
one  thoufand  dragoons,  and  eight  thoufand  foot,  i 
confideration  of  receiving  a  fubfidy  of  three  hui 
dred  thoufand  crowns  a  year  during  the  war.  T1 
emperor,  who  was  the  perfon  moft  affefted  by  ti 
acceftion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  < 
Spain,  affembled  an  army,  the  command  of  whic 
he  beftowed  on  prince  Eugene,  one  of  the  greate 
and  moft  fortunate  generals  then  in  Europe. 

William  applied  his  principal  attention  in  puttin 
his  navy  on  the  moft  refpeftable  footing,  fenfibl 
of  the  fatal  confequences  that  flowed  from  the  war 
of  this  precaution  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  wai 
Accordingly  by  the  Matter  end  of  July,  the  Englif 
had  a  fleet  of  forty-eight  flops  of  the  line,  befidc 
frigates,  fire-fhips,  and  fmall  veffels,  at  Spitheac 
ready  for  the  fea,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Georo 
Rooke.  That  admiral  cruifing  up  and  down  th 
Channel,  over-awed  the  French  during  the  r< 
mamdcr  of  the  feafon.  About  the  latter  end  c 
A uglih, vice-admiral  Bembow  was  fent  with  a  ftron 
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fquadron  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  French  fuft 
peeled  that  this  fleet  was  deftined  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  and  in  order  to  confirm  them  in  this  be-« 
lief,  and  cover  its  true  defign,  William  formallv 
demanded  a  free  ufe  of  the  Spanifh  harbours.  The 
demand  was,  however,  civilly  evaded,  though  the 
French  fliips  had  free  admittance.  The  kin'?  now 
projected  the  grand  alliance  between  the  emperor 
Leopold,  England  and  Holland,  againft  France, 
for  recovering  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  in  point  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  of 
the  houfe  of  Hanover’s  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  procure  a  fufficient  barrier  for 
the  Dutch.  This  triple  alliance  was  framed  in  the 
n  a  tin  e_  of  propofals,  upon  which  France  might 
come  in;  and  accordingly  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Fiench  ambaflador,  and  on  their  being  rejected 
it  was  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  The 
death  of  that  weak  and  unfortunate  prince,  James 
the  Second,  which  happened  at  this  time,  brought 
afian  s  much  foonei  to  a  crifis  than  perhaps  they 
would  otherwife  have  been.  He  was  feized  with  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  died  at  St.  Germains  on 
the  fixteenth  of  September,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  exile.  '  On 
this  event  it  was  confidered  in  the  French  council, 
what  fteps  fhould  be  taken  with  regard  to  his  fon! 
Lewis  was  inclined  to  give  him  the  fame  titles  his 
father  had  borne;  but  the  miniftry  advifed  their 
mafter  to  remain  paflive,  and  fuffer  him  to  aifume 
what  title  he  pleafed.  They  enforced  their  advice 
with  fuch  reafons  of  found  policy,  that  Lewis  re¬ 
folved  not  to  acknowledge  the  fon  of  James  the 
Second  as  king.  The  fame  day,  however,  Mary 
of  Modena,  widow  to  the  deceafed  king,  went  to 
Madam  de  Maintenon’s  apartment,  to  fpeak  to  the 
French  king.  She  found  him  there;  and  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  conjured  him  not  to  treat  her  fon, 
herfelf,  and  the  memory  of  a  king  he  had  pro* 
tedled,  with  fo  much  indignity  as  to  refufe  a  title, 
the  only  remains  of  their  former  greatnefs.  She 
obferved, that  as  her  fon  always  received  the  honours 
of  prince  of  Wales,  he  ought  to  be  treated  asking 
after  the  death  of  his  father;  and  that  even  William 
himfelf  could  not  complain  of  this,  provided  he 
was  left  to  enjoy  the  throne  of  which  he  had  de¬ 
prived  him.  She  then  obferved,  that  whether  he 
acknowledged  the  fon  of  James  or  not,  the  Englifii 
would,  neverthelefs,  declare  war  againft  France, 
and  that  he  would  only  feel  the  regret  of  having 
facrificed  the  moft  noble  fentiments  to  a  fruitlefs 
precaution.  The entreatiesof  the  royal  widow  were 
powerfully  feconded  by  Madam  de  Maintenon. 
Lewis  refumed  his  former  fentiments,  and  James’s 
fon  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  James  Hi.  And  this 
title  u'as  likewife  recognized  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope. 

William  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  trans¬ 
action,  then  he  difpatched  a  courier  to  the  kino-  of 
Sweden,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  RyfwickJ  to 
complain  of  this  manifeft  violation  of  that  treaty. 
At  the  fame  time  he  recalled  his  ambaflador,  the 
earl  of  Manchefter,  from  Paris,  with  orders  to 
return  without  taking  leave;  and  M.  Pouflin,  the 
French  refident,  was  told  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
Lewis,  in  a  manifefto  which  he  publiflied  and  dif- 
perfed  throughout  Europe,  endeavoured  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  own  conduct.  He  pretended  to  afiert,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  what  he  had  done  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  Rylwick;  affirming,  that  he  did 'not 
intend  to  affift  king  James  the  Third,  as  he  ftiled 
the  pretender,  in  recovering  his  crowm  during  the 
life  of  his  prefent  majefty  king  William.  Having 
concluded  alliances  with  feveral  foreign  princes 
againft  France,  particularly  that  with  the  emperor 
and  Holland,  the  king  began  to  prepare  for  his 
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return  to  England,  but  being  detained  in  Holland, 
partly  by  his  bad  flate  of  health,  and  partly  in  con¬ 
certing  meafures  with  the  States  for  attacking  the 
French  frontiers  the  next  campaign,  he  did  not 
arrive  till  the  fifth  of  November.  The  firft  thing 
which  engaged  his  attention  and  that  of  the  council 
was,  whether  the  prefent  parliament  fhould  be  dif- 
folved  and  a  new  one  called.  After  fome  debate 
it  was  carried  for  the  latter  meafure. 

A  d  ,70,  On  t^ie  thirteenth  of  December,  the 
'  parliament  met,  and  the  commons 
having  chofen  Mr.  Harley  for  their  fpeaker,  the 
king  opened  the  fefiion  with  a  moll  gracious  and 
patriotic  fpeech.  In  anfwer  to  which  the  two 
houfes  prefen  ted  feparate  addreffes  to  his  majefty, 
which  were  moft  gracioufly  received  by  him,  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  gave  them  affurances  of  the 
great  fatisfaction  he  conceived  of  their  duty  and 
affedion.  Forty  thoufind  men  were  appointed  for 
the  naval  fervice,  and  the  like  number  for  the  land. 
In  order  to  raife  his  majefty  a  prefent  fum  of  money 
for  thofe  purpofes,  the  commons  refolved,  that 
whoever  fhould  advance  or  lend  the  fum  of  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet, 
and  fifty  thouland  pounds  for  the  prefent  fubfiftence 
of  the  land  forces,  fhould  be  repaid  with  intereft  at 
fix  per  cent,  out  of  the  firft  aids.  It  was  alfo 
unanimoufly  refolved  by  both  houfes,  to  prefent  an 
addrefs  to  his  majefty,  befeeching  him  to  infert  an 
article  in  all  his  treaties  of  alliance,  importing,  that 
no  peace  fhould  be  made  with  France,  until  his  ma¬ 
jefty  and  the  nation  had  reparation  for  the  great 
indignity  offered  by  the  French  king,  in  owning 
and  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  king 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  A  bill  for 
attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  beins: 
carried  up  to  the  other  houfe,  palled  with  the  ach 
ditional  claufe  of  attainder  again  ft  the  late  king 
James’s  queen  ;  but  when  the  bill  was  fent  back  to 
the  commons,  they  excepted  to  the  amendment,  as 
irregular,  and  propofed  that  the  queen  fhould  be 
attainted  in  a  feparate  bill  ;  to  which  the  lords 
affented.  The  commons  then  took  into  confidera- 
tion  the  conduct  of  the  Kentifh  petitioners  who 
infulted  the  laft  parliament ;  when  they  refolved 
that  Thomas  Colepepper,  Efq;  had  promoted  that 
fcandalous  and  feditious  petition  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  commonly  called  the  Kentifh  petition, 
containing  groundless  reflections  on  that  houfe,  for 
which  he  fhould  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
the  attorney-general  fhould  profecute  hirn  for  that 
crime,  and  likewife  for  being  guilty  of  corrupt, 
fcandalous  and  indecent  practices,  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  himfelf  elefted  burgefs  for  the  town  of 
Maidftone  in  Kent.  But  while  the  houfe  was  thus 
maintaining  its  own  dignity,  care  was  taken  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjects^fhould  not 
be  injured  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  was  refolved  by 
a  confiderable  majority,  that  it  was  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  of  England,  to  petition  or  ad- 
drefs  the  king  for  the  calling,  fitting,  or  diflolving 
of  parliaments,  and  for  the  redrefling  of  grievances; 
and  that  every  f abject  under  an  accufation,  either 
»  by  impeachment  or  otherwife,  had  a  right  to  be 
brought  to  a  fpeedy  trial. 

The  king  before  his  return  from  Holland  had 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  prince  of  Heffe 
d’Armftadt,  who  affured  him,  that  if  he  would  lay 
fiege  to  and  take  Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftile,  and 
feveral  other  grandees  of  Spain,  would  declare  for 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  emperor  and  the  Dutch 
had  determined  upon  the  fiege  of  Keyferwaert, 
which  the  eleftor  of  Cologne  had  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  Hector  of  Hanover  had 
refolved  to  difarm  the  prince  of  Wolfenbuttle  and 
Saxegotha ;  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  prince 
Lewis  of  Baden  undertook  to  inveft  Landau,  and 


the  emperor  promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  prince  Eugene  in  Savoy.  William  alfo 
fuggefted  a  plan  for  effectually  reducing  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power,  and  chaftizing  the  infolence  of  France. 
Thus  every  thing  feemed  to  be  in  train  to  humble 
the  pride  of  a  treacherous  enemy  ;  but  his  majefty 
did  not  live  to  attempt  this  important  enterprize; 
yet,  though  his  conftitution  was  greatly  impaired, 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  effects  of  his  malady, 
and  to  recruit  his  ftrength  by  regular  exercife.  But 
on  the  twenty-finft  of  February,  as  his  majefty  was 
riding  from  Kenfington  to  Hampton  court,  his 
horfe  fell,  by  which  accident  his  collar-bone  was 
broke.  Being  conveyed  to  Hampton  court,  the 
fradture  was  reduced  by  Ronjat,  his  furgeon.  In 
the  evening  his  majefty  returned  to  his  palace  at 
Kenfington,  where  he  had  no  fooner  arrived,  than 
it  was  found,  that  the  motion  of  the  carriage  had 
caufed  the  ends  of  the  fradtured  bone  to  feparate  '; 
but  they  were  foon  replaced  under  the  infpedlion  of 
Bidloo,  his  phyfician.  The  king  appeared  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  recovery,  till  the  firft  of  March,  when 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  were  difeovered  on  his 
knee,  which  caufed  great  weaknefs,  and  exquifite 
pain.  On  the  following  day  the  bill  of  attainder 
againft  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  a  bill 
enacting,  that  the  folemn  affirmation  of  the  people 
called  quakers,  fhould  be  accepted  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  inftead  of  an  oath,  received  the 
royal  affent  by  commiffion.  On  the  feventh  of  this 
month,  the  king’s  lamenefs  was  fo  far  abated,  that 
he  was  able  to  walk  fome  time  in  rhe  gallery  of  his 
palace  at  Kenfington  ;  but  feating  himfelf  on  a 
couch,  he  fell  afleep,  and  was  feized,  upon  his 
waking,  with  a  fhivering  fit,  which  was  prefently 
followed  by  a  fever  and  diarrhoea.  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  and  other  celebrated  phyficians,  at¬ 
tended  his  majefty,  but  all  their  endeavours  to 
afford  him  relief  proved  ineffectual.  On  the  eighth 
he  granted  a  commiffion  for  paffing  the  malt  tax 
bill,  and  the  bill  of  abjuration;  but  he  was  fo 
weak,  as  to  be  incapable  of  fubferibing  the  com¬ 
miffion,  and  therefore  affixed  to  it  a  ftamp  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lord  keeper, 
and  the  clerks  of  parliament.  During  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  his  fits,  the  king  fent  for  feveral  noblemen, 
and  fpake  to  them  about  private  affairs.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  royal  prefence.  His  majefty  faid 
to  him,  with  unufual  coolnefs,  “  I  draw  towards 
my  end.”  In  the  evening  he  thanked  Dr.  Bidloo 
for  his  tendernefs  and  care,  faying,  “  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  you,  and  the  other  learned  phyficians, 
have  done  every  thing  that  the  art  of  man  could 
effeft,  forprocuring  me  relief;  but  finding  all  your 
efforts  muft  prove  fruitlefs,  I  fubmit  to  my  fate 
without  reluctance.”  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
tenth,  his  majefty  had  received  the  holy  facrament 
from  the  hands  of  Tennifon,  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  continued  in  prayer  with  that  prelate  and 
Dr.  Burnet,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  till  about  eight 
o’clock,  when  he  was  feized  with  the  agonies  of 
death.  The  king  thanked  lord  Overkirk  for  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  promoted  his 
interefts,  during  a  feries  of  feveral  years,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  keys  of  his  clofet  and  eferitoir  to  lord 
Albemarle,  telling  that  nobleman,  he  was  worthy 
to  beintrufted  with  them.  The  earl  of  Portland, 
after  whom  his  majefty  had  made  repeated  enqui¬ 
ries,  did  not  arrive  till  he  had  entirely  loft  his  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeech,  and  therefore  he  could  only  exprefs 
his  friendfhip  for  that  nobleman,  by  grafping  his 
hand,  and.ardently  prefling  it  to  his  bofom.  Soon 
after  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sewel,  one  of 
the  pages  of  the  back  flairs,  who  fupported  hfm  as 
he  l'at  in  his  bed.  Thus  died,  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  William  III.  in  the  fifty-fcCond  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fourteeth  of  his  reign.  The  lords 
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Lexington  and  Scarborough,  who  were  then  in 
waiting,  no  fooner  perceived  that  the  king  was 
dead,  than  they  ordered  Ronjat  to  take  off  from  his 
left  arm  a  black  ribband,  which  bound  next  to  his 
Ikin  a  gold  locket,  containing  fome  hair  of  theJate 
queen,  expreffing  the  tender  regard  lie  had  fot  her 
memory.  The  royal  corpfe,  after  having  been 
opened  and  embalmed,  lay  in  Rate  at  Kenfington  , 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  April  was  depofited  in  a  vault 
of  Henry  the  Vllth’s  chapel,  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  a  will  which  he  had  in- 
trufted  with  monlieur  Schuylemburg  was  opened 
at  the  Hague  ;  in  which  it  appeared,  that  he  had 
declared  his  coufin,  the  prince  Frifon  of  Naffau, 
ftadtholder  of  Frifland,  his  foie  and  univerfal  heir, 
and  appointed  the  Hates  general  his  executors.  By 
a  codicil,  he  bequeathed  the  lordlhip  of  Breevert, 
and  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  thoufand  guildeis  to 
the  earl  of  Albemarle. 

Char  a  tier  of  King  William  7/7*. 

This  prince  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  Render,  and, 
by  reafon  of  an  immature  birth,  of  a  delicate  con- 
ffitution  *,  being  fubject,  from  his  infancy,  to  a 
cough  and  afthma.  He  had  an  aquiline  nofe,  a 
high  forehead,  fparkling  eyes,  and  a  grave,  folemn 
afpeft.  But  by  the  aids  of  temperance  and  exercife, 
he  underwent  much  fatigue  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  cabinet.  He  was  endowed  with  a  retentive 
memory  and  a  folid  judgment ;  in  confequence  of 
which  his  plans,  though  feldom  remarkably  fuccefs- 
ful,  were  never  ineffectual.  Fie  was  temperate, 
juft,  fincere,  religious,  and  a  ftranger  to  violent 
tranfports  of  paflion.  He  was  very  referved,  fpoke 
but  little,  and  wanted  in  his  manners  that  pleafing 
addrefs,  which  among  the  admirers  of  Charles  II. 
atoned  for  a  number  of  his  vices.  He  likewife  was  a 
ftranger  to  that  king’s  infincerity  ;  and  never  ap¬ 
peared  delighted  with  thofe  he  defpifed.  The 
defefts  of  literary  fcience  were  in  him  fupplied  by 

*  The  charaaer  of  this  prince  (a  too  common  praaice 
with  former  hiftorians)  has  been  fet  in  quite  oppofite 
lights,  fome  having  bellowed  on  him  the  moll  exalted  en¬ 
comiums,  and  others  the  molt  inveterate  obloquy.  In 
fuch  inftances,  which  too  frequently  and  fhamefully 
occur,  it  has  been  our  conftant  endeavour  to  perfevere  in 
the  middle  way.  Having  pledged  ourfelves  to  give  the 
public  both  an  impartial  and  complete  hiftory  of  England  ; 
we  reft  fatisfied  with  the  full  perfuafion  of  having  punc¬ 
tually  hitherto  fulfilled  our  engagements.  We  have  been 
fufficiently  diffufe,  and  upon  a  candid  comparative  view 
of  our  labours  with  fimilar  works,  whofe  limits  and  lize 
being  too  confined,  contain  not  even  half  the  whole 
hiftory  of  England)  we  flatter  ourfelves,  our  readers  will 
find  we  have  brought  together  all  the  remarkable  tranf- 
aitions,  memorable  events,  and  lingular  occurrences,  into 
a  linking  point  of  view.  At  the  fame  time  we  can  aver, 
that  fcarce  a  number  has  been  publilhed,  that  has  not 
contained  either  in  the  matter  or  the  embellilhments,  much 
interefting  information,  which  may  with  ftridl  truth  be 


•e: 


natural  fagacity;  and  there  were  a  fimplicity,  an 
elevation,  an  utility,  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 
The  laft  treaty  which  William  figned  was  the  grand 
alliance;  the  laft  act  of  parliament  that  he  paffed, 
was  one  which  completed  the  fecurity  of  the 
Hanover  fucceftion ;  and  the  laft  meffage  he  fent  to 
parliament,  while  he  was  in  a  manner  expiring,  was 
to  recommend  an  union  between  two  parts  of  the 
ifland  which  had  been  long  divided.  In  fortitude 
and  equanimity  he  rivalled  the  moft  renowned  he¬ 
roes  of  antiquity.  Being  a  predeftinarian,  he  be¬ 
lieved  every  bullet  had  its  commifiion  ;  yet  in  battle 
his  fpirit  was  conftantly  reftrained  from  acts  of 
rafhnefs,  by  a  deliberate  judgment,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  prefence  of  mind.  He  was  a  zealous  afferter 
of  the  reformed  religion,  recommending  a  con¬ 
formity  thereto  by  his  own  exemplary  conduct. 
Fie  maintained  invariably  a  regard  for  the  natural 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind  as  rational, 
focial  beings.  Influenced  by  this  benevolent  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  exerted  the  moft  heroic  efforts  in  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  our  anceftors  from  the  bondage  of 
flavery  ;  and  commenced  champion  of  the  general 
liberties  of  Europe,  the  caufe  of  reafon,  of  nature, 
of  God,  and  of  man.  That  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  did  not  lofe  their  liberty  by  the  growing 
power  of  France  ;  that  this  ifland  did  not  fink  into 
the  moft  abject  flavery ;  that  the  proteftant  religion 
was  not  aboli ftred  by  law  in  every  county  in  Europe, 
appears  under  God,  to  be  owing  to  him.  To  him 
it  was  owing,  that  mankind  now  fee  the  Angular 
fpe&acle  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the  fovereign  de¬ 
rives  a  degree  of  greatnefs  and  fecurity  from  the 
liberty  of  his  people,  which  treafurcs  and  arms  have 
not  been  able  to  beftow  upon  other  princes.  In 
few  words,  William  III.  was  a  happy  inftrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  a  good  man,  an 
illuftrious  fovereign ;  and  will  ever  hold  a  place 
among  the  greateft  princes  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  time. 

ftiled  new  and  entertaining,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  work  of  the  like  kind  hitherto  publilhed,  or  now 
publiihing,  by  thofe  whofe  only  delign  in  oppolition,  is  to 
anfwer  pecuniary  and  felf-interefted  purpofes.  Hence  by 
much  labour  and  afliduity,  we  have  eftablifhed  what  was 
our  only  ambition,  an  honeft  reputation.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  unmeaning  conditions  and  deluding 
promifes  of  envious  competitors.  Let  every  one  examine 
and  compare  our  pretentions,  and  give  merit,  wherever 
found,  the  preference.  For  our  parts,  regardlefs  of  the 
paltry  artifices  of  interefted  perfons;  we  fhall  continue  to 
hold  the  fcale  of  impartiality  and  accuracy  with  an  equal 
hand.  We  lhall  neither  leflen  our  original  plan  of 
Seventy  Numbers,  the  extraordinary  large  fixe  of  our  pages, 
the  fullnefs  of  printing,  nor  our  endeavours  to  inform  and 
pleafe  ;  truth  lhall  {till  guide  our  pen,  and  an  unfhaken 
integrity  influence  the  whole  of  our  public  conduit,  with 
regard  to  the  honourable  completion  of  this  Real  New, 
Complete,  Universal,  and  Authentic  HISTORY 
of  ENGLAND. 
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SECOND  DAUGHTER  OF  JAMES  II. 

She  profecutes  the  war  aoainjl  France-The  duke  of  Marlborough  appointed  commander  In  chief-- Admiral  Bembow's 
fatal  engagement — The  fuccefs  of  the  allies,  and  of  the  French  in  It aly-The archduke  Chares  arrives  in  England 
The  queen’s  bounty  to  the  clerU-The  vitfory  of  Blenheim-Gibr alter  taken  by  admiral  Rooke-A  naval  en- 
oavemmt — The  victory  of  Ramellies ,  and  ccnquejl  of  almoji  all  the  Spamjh  Net  her  lands -The  union  of  Scotland 
with  England — Battle  of  Oudtnarde—Lifle  taken— Sardinia  and  Minorca  conquered— Death  of  prince  George— 
Tourney  taken— Battle  of  Malplaquet — Duke  of  Marlborough  undermined  by  the  tones -Sachever el  tried  m 
pre fence  of  the  queen-General  Stanhope  and  his  troops ,  after  the  battle  of  Saragoffa,  made  fnfoners  of  war- 
The  government  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  tories- Marlborough  deprived  of  his  pojl  which  is  given  to  Ormond 
. — Peace  of  Utrecht — Oxford  removed  from  the  treafury — Queen  Anne  s  death  and  character, 

reign  ;  and  was  proclaimed  queen  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  when  in  the'thirty- eighth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  firft  a£t  of  fovereignty  was  to  conyene  the  privy 

council, 


ANNE,  princefs  of  Denmark, 
A.  D.  1702.  ^ ^  fucceeded  to  the  throne  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  an  a<ft  of  fe^tlement  made  in  the  preceding 
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council,  to  whom  fhe  declared  her  concern  for  the 
lofs  the  nation  had  fuftained  in  the  death  of  his  late 
majefty  ;  her  regard  for  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  her  country ;  her  defire  to  maintain  the  fuccefllon 
in  the  proteftant  line  ;  and  the  government  in 
church  and  hate,  as  by  law  cftablifhcd  ;  and  laftly, 
her  fixed  refolution  to  curb  theinfolcnce  of  France, 
and  purfue  the  intereft  of  England,  together  with 
that  of  the  confederates,  for  the  fupport  of  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe.  As  by  an  act  palled  in  the  late  reign 
the  parliament  continued  fitting,  even  after  the 
king’s  death,  both  houfes  unanimoufly  voted  an 
addrefs  of  condolence  and  congratulation.  The 
lords  and  commons  then  allured  her  majefty,  that 
they  firmly  refolved  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her 
alliances,  and  the  fucceflion  in  the  proteftant  line, 
and  effcftually  fupport  the  credit  of  the  nation. 
On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  queen  went  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  where,  with  theufual  folemnity,  fhe 
delivered  her  firft  fpeech  to  parliament,  in  which 
{he  expreffed  her  fatisfaftion  at  their  unanimous 
concurrence  with  her  in  opinion,  that  too  much 
could  not  be  done  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France  j  and  defired  at  the  fame  time,  they  would 
confider  of  proper  methods  for  forming  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  She  declared  it 
would  be  her  conftant  endeavour  to  make  the  beft 
return  for  their  duty  and  affection  ;  and  as  fhe  knew 
her  heart  to  be  entirely  Englilh,  fhe  could  very  fin- 
cerely  allure  them,  that  there  was  not  any  thing 
they  could  expeft  or  delire  from  her,  which  fhe 
ihoukl  not  always  be  ready  to  do  for  the  profperity 
and  happinefs  of  England,  and  that  they  Ihoukl 
find  her  a  religious  oblerver  of  her  word.  Thele 
affurances  were  highly  pleafing  to  all  parties  ;  and 
add  relies  were  prefented  by  the  clergy  of  London, 
by  the  dilfenters  in  and  about  that  city,  and  by  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  corporations  of  England. 
In  return,  Ihe  declared  her  attachment  to  the 
church  ;  promifed  protection  to  the  dilfenters,  and 
received  the  compliments  of  all  her  fubjefts  with 
an  affability  that  engaged  their  affections. 

The  States  having  received  the  news  of  William’s 
death,  immediately  affembled  :  and  for  fome  time 
gazed  at  each  other  in  filent  aftonilhment.  They 
wept-,  interchanged  embraces, and  vowed,  that  they 
would  aCt  with^unanimity,  and  expend  their  pre¬ 
cious  blood  in  defence  of  their  country.  _  Soon 
after  penfionary  Fagei  imparted  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  con¬ 
taining  affurances  in  the  queen’s  name,  of  union 
and  afliftance.  But  what  chiefly  revived  the  fpirits 
of  the  Dutch,  was  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  whom  her  majefty  had  appointed  gene- 
raliflimo  and  ambaffador  extraordinary.  The  earl 
lucceeded  in  every  part  of  his  negotiation,  and 
having  concerted  meafures  for  the  enfuing  cam¬ 
paign,  embarked  for  England  on  the  third  of  April. 
In  the  mean  time  the  commons  having  voted  the 
queen  the  lame  revenue  for  life,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  king  William,  fhe  came  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  and  generoufly  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  Die  would  give  one  hundred 
fhoufand  pounds  for  the  public  fervice.  Her  ma 
jelly  was  crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  and 
about  the  fame  time,  the  council  ordered  the 
princefs  Sophia  to  be  publicly  prayed  for.  On  the 
fourth  of  May  war  was  declared  againft  France  ; 
and  in  this  proclamation,  the  French  king  was 
charged  with  having  taken  poffeflion  of  great  part 
of  the  Spanilh  dominions  ;  with  clefigning  to  invade 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  with  having  offered  an 
infult  to  the  queen  and  her  throne,  by  prefuming 
to  declare  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  defign  of 
this  war  was  to  reftore  the  balance  of  Europe,  by 
taking  the  Spanilh  dominions  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  French  monarch,  and  placing  the  archduke 
No.  51. 


Charles,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  Leopold, 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  whom  the  allies  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  king,  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
This  was  the  fcope  of  the  grand  alliance  which 
William  had  formed  with  the  emperor  and  the 
States  General,  and  to  which  acceded  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Pruflia,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Holland, 
and  other  powers.  After  war  was  declared,  the 
queen  appointed  lord  Godolphin  high-treafurer, 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  her  royal  confort,  lord 
high-admiral,  and  Sir  George  Rooke,  vice-admiral 
of  England.  On  the  fecond  of  July  the  parliament 
was  diffolved,  as  it  mull  have  expired  by  the  aft  fix 
months  after  the  death  of  the  king.  By  this  time 
the  campaign  had  been  opened  in  Germany.  The 
confederates  began  with  the  liege  of  Keyferfwaert, 
a  ftrong  town  on  the  Rhine,  which  the  elector  of 
Cologne  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
notwithftanding  a  vigorous  defence,  the  place  fur- 
rendered  about  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
mean  time  the  French  prevailed  in  theNethei  lands ; 
but  the  States  having  put  their  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  he  affembled 
the  confederate  troops  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  marched  againft  the  enemy,  who  retired  before 
him,  till  they  had  entirely  abandoned  Spanifh  Guel- 
derland.  Not  being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  en¬ 
gagement,  the  earl  took  Venlo  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  September,  Ruremond  on  the  fixth  of  Ociober, 
and  Liege  about  the  end  of  that  month.  In  No¬ 
vember  the  army  breaking  up,  Marlborough  re¬ 
paired  to  Maeftricht,  from  whence  he  propofed  to 
return  to  the  Plague  by  water.  He  accordingly 
embarked  in  a  large  boat  with  twenty-five  foldiers, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  But  in  the 
night  a  French  partizan,  with  thirty-five  men  from 
Gueldres,  lurking  among  the  rulhes,  in  expectation 
of  prey,  feizing  the  rope  by  which  the  boat  was 
drawn,  hauled  it  alhore;  they  then  rufliedinto  the 
veffel,  and  fecured  the  foldiers  before  they  could 
put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  1  hus  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  with  general  Opdam,  and 
Gueldermalfen,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  States, 
were  taken  prifoners.  Thefe  laft  were  happily 
provided  with  paffports.  The  earl  had  neglefted 
this  precaution,  and  it  appeared  as  it  nothing  could 
fave  him  :  but  recollefting  he  had  an  old  paffport 
for  his  brother,  general  Churchill,  in  his  pocket,  he, 
with  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  produced  it  as  his 
own  ;  and  the  French  being  in  fuch  confufion  as  to 
neglect  examining  the  date,  were  latisfied  with 
rifling  their  baggage,  and  carrying  off  the  guard  as 
prifoners.  The  governor  of  Venlo  being  informed 
that  Marlborough  had  been  furprized,  and  conveyed 
to  Gueldres,  immediately  marched  with  his  whola 
garrifon  to  inveft  that  town.  The  fame  imperfeft 
account  being  carried  to  Holland,  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  was  filled  with  confirmation  ;  and  the  States 
immediately  aflembling,  refolved,  that  all  their 
forces  fhould  inftantly  march  to  Gueldres,  to  hi* 
relief :  but  before  thefe  orders  could  be  difpatched, 
the  earl,  to  the  inexpreflible  joy  of  the  people,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Hague. 

The  operations  of  the  combined  fleets  did  not 
anfwer  the  expectations  of  the  public.  1  lie  late 
king,  juft  before  his  death,  had  formed  a  defign  ot 
reducing  Cadiz,  and  the  queen  determined  to 
put  this  project  in  execution.  Ihe  fleet  confided 
of  fifty  fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed 
general  of  the  land  forces.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  June  the  fleet  failed  from  St.  Helen’s,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  Auguft  anchored  at  the  diftance  of  two 
leagues  from  Cadiz.  On  the  fifteenth  the  duke 
of  Ormond  landed  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Bulls, 
and  repulfed  a  body  of  Spanifh  infantry. .  Elethen 
fummoned  the  governor  of  St.  Catharine  to  fur- 
render,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  they  were  pre- 
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pared  for  his  reception.  A  battery  was  now  railed 
againft  Montagorda  fort,  oppofite  to  the  Puntal  ; 
but  the  attempt  mifcarried,  and  the  troops  were  re- 
lmbarked.  On  his  return  to  England,  Rooke  re¬ 
ceived  advice,  that  the  galleons  from  the  Welt 
Indies  had  put  into  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  a  French 
fquadron.  He  therefore  refolved  to  fail  thither 
and  attack  them.  The  paliage  into  the  harbour 
was  well  fecured  and  defended.  As  the  firft  and 
fccond  rates  of  the  combined  fleet  -were  too  large  to 
enter,  the  admirals  lliifted  their  flags  to  fmaller 
Ihips.  To  favour  the  attack  Ormoncf  landed  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  took  by  aflault  a 
fort  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  No  fooncr  was  the  Britifh 
enfign  difplayed  at  the  top  of  the  fort,  than  the 
fhips  advanced  to  the  attack.  Vice-admiral  Hop- 
fon,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all  his  fail,  ran 
diredlly  againft  the  boom,  which  was  broke  by  the 
firft  fhock  ;  and  the  whole  fquadron  entered  the 
harbour,  through  a  terrible  fire  from  the  enemies 
fhips  and  batteries.  1  hefe  laft  however  were 
ftormed  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers,  who  had  been 
landed.  The  French,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance, 
finding  themfelves  unable  to  contend  with  fuch  an 
adverfary,  refolved  to  fet  fire  to  their  galleons  and 
fhips  of  war,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  vidors.  They  accordingly  burned  and  ran 
afhore  eight  fhips,  and  as  many  advice  boats ;  but 
ten  fhips,  and  eleven  galleons  were  taken.  Though 
they  had  fecured  the  beft  part  of  their  effects,  be¬ 
fore  the  combined  fleets  arrived,  yet  the  value  of 
fourteen  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  plate  and 
rich  commodities,  w'ere  deftroyed  in  fix  galleons 
that  perifhed ;  but  about  half  that  value  was 
brought  off  by  the  conquerors  ;  fo  that  this  vidory 
proved  a  dreadful  ftroke  to  the  enemy,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  acquifition  to  the  allies.  Sir  George  Rooke 
being  joined  foon  after  by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel' 
left  this  officer  to  bring  home  the  prizes,  and  deftroy 
the  fortifications,  while  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
England.  But  the  Englifh  were  not  fo  fuccefsful 
in  America  as  in  Europe.  By  the  death  of  admiral 
Bembow,  England  w  as  deprived  of  one  of  the  braveft 
lea  officers  fhe  ever  produced.  T  his  great  man 
having  received  information  that  M.  de  Caffe,  with 
a  French  fquadron  was  expeded  at  Hifpani'ola  re¬ 
folved  to  go  in  queft  of  him.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  Auguft  he  came  up  with  the  French  fquadron 
°i  ten  yiz-  f°ur  °f  feventy  guns,  one 
of  forty,  and  the  reft  fmall  frigates.  Bembow  had 
only  feven  fhips  with  him,  viz.  the  Breda  of  feventy 
guns,  the  Defiance  of  fixty-four,  the  Ruby  of  fifty- 
four,  and  the  Pendennis,  Greenwich,  Windfor,  and 
Falmouth,  of  fifty  each.  The  admiral  in  the  Breda 
with  the  Falmouth  and  Ruby,  began  the  attack 
but  the  other  four  fhips  fell  aftern,  and  fcarce  fired 
a  fhot ;  notwithftanding  which  the  admiral  purfued 
the  enemy,  and  maintained  a  running  fight  for  five 
days,  when  one  of  the  enemy’s  principal  fhips  ap¬ 
peared  quite  difabled.  But  the  French  having  by 
this  time  difeovered  that  Bembow  was  not  feconded 
y  the  reft  of  his  captains,  came  down  furioufly 
upon  him,  and  in  the  height  of  the  engagment,  he 


nad  the  misfortune  to  have  his  leg  lhattered  to 
pieces  by  a  chain-fhot.  Undaunted  by  this  acci- 
“  ordcrcd  his  cradle  to  be  brought  upon  deck, 
and  ftill  continued  the  fight,  till  the  captains,  who 
had  fo  bafely  deferred  him,  came  on  board,  and 
defired  him  to  defift,  alledging  the  enemy  was  too 
rong.  he  admiral,  apprehenfive  from  their 
former  conduct,  that  if  he  withftood  their  impor¬ 
tunities  they  might  go  over  to  the  French,  returned 
to  Jamaica.  Enraged  at  the  bafe  behaviour  of  his 
captkns  he  immediately  iffued  a  commiffion  to  rear 
admiral  Whetftone,and  other  officers,  to  hold  a  court- 
martial,  and  try  them  tor  cowardice.  Hudfon  of  the 
Pendennis,  died  before  the  trial ;  Kirbv  of  the  Dc 


fiance,  and  V  ade  of  the  Greenwich,  were  convicted 
and  fentenced  to  be  ftidt;  Conftable  of  the  Windfor 
was  caftuered  and  imprifoned  ;  Vincent  of  the  Fal- 
mouth,  and  Fogg,  the  admiral’s  own  captain,  were 
convicted  of  having  figned  a  paper,  that  they  would 
not  fight  on  the  prefent  occafion ;  but  as  they  had  be¬ 
haved  gallantly  intheadion,  the  court  only  inHiCted 
on  them  the  pumfhment  of  fufpenfion,  nor  was  that 
to  take  place  till  the  lord  high  admiral’s  pleafure 
fhould  be  known.  Wade  and  Kirby  were  fent 
home  in  the  Briftol,  and,  upon  their  arrival  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  fhot  on  board  theffiip;  a  dead  warrant  for 
their  immediate-  execution  having  lain  there  for 
fome  time.  In  the  mean  time  admiral  Bembow 
was  fo  deeply  afteded  by  this  mifearnage,  that  he 
became  melancholy,  and  his  grief  having  aug¬ 
mented  the  fever,  occafioned  by  his  wound,  it  foon 
put  a  period  to  his  life. 

On  the  fccond  of  July,  the  queen  iffued  writs  for 
caHmg  another  parliament ;  it  met  on  the  twentieth 
of  Udober,  when  the  commons  chofe  Mr.  Robeit 
Flarley  for  their  fpeaker.  In  an  addrefs  of  thanks, 

I  f!Inued  by  th/Cr  °rds  t0  the  fPeec|h  they  congratu¬ 
lated  her  majefty  on  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms  under 

e  earl  of  Marlborough,  in  general  terms.  But 
the  commons  were  more  particular,  for  in  their  ad¬ 
drefs  they  caft  feveral  invidious  refledions  on  the 
late  reign  ;  and  among  other  things  obferved,  «  that 
the  wonderful  progrefs  of  her  majefty’s  arms,  under 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  had  fignally  retrieved  the 
ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation.’* 

iTdr?eVed,  occafioned  feveral  warm  debates 
m  the  houfe,  fome  affirming,  that  it  evidently  implied 
a  reflection  on  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  as  if  the 
honour  of  the  nation  had  been  loft,  or  had  greatly 
fullered  in  his  reign,  and  the  word  maintained,  was 
propofed  to  be  inferred  in  its  room.  But  the  tories 
w  ho  introduced  and  fupported  the  firft  expreflion 
gained  their  point,  and  upon  a  divifion,  retrieved 
was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  November  the 
twenty-firft,  the  queen  fe'nt  a  meffage  to  the  houfe 

?LCOm™T’  uy  Mr:  fecretary  Hcdses>  informing 
them,  that  her  majefty,  confidering  there  was  but 

a  very  flender  proviiion  made  for  the  prince  her 
hufband  if  he  fhould  furvive  her;  and  that  fhe  was 
reftiained  from  increafing  the  fame  by  the  late  aft 
of  parliament,  for  fettling  the  revenue,  thought  it 
neceffary  to  recommend  the  making  a  further  pro- 
vdion  for  the  prince  to  their  confideration.”  In 
confluence  of  this  meffage  the  commons  unani- 
mbufly  refolved,  "  that  the  yearly  fum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  be  fettled  upon  his  royal 
lghnefs,  in  cafe  he  ftiould  furvive  her  majefty.’* 

nfHh  ^  rMa;lbourough  now  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houfes  for  his  fignal  fervices  s  and  on  the 
fecond  of  December  her  majefty  declared  in  the 
committee  of  council,  that  fhe  was  fo  fatisfied  with 
the  eminent  fervices  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the 
public  and  herfelf,  both  in  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  entire  confidence  he  had  fettled  be- 
tween  her  majefty  and  her  allies,  the  States  General, 
that  fhe  intended  to  create  him  a  duke,  and  alfo  to 
grant  him  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum,  upon  the  revenue  of  the  poft-office,  for  the 
fupport  of  his  honour  during  her  majefty ’s  life. 

Commiffioners  for  ftating  the  public  accounts 
having  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ex¬ 
amined  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  pay-mafterof 
the  army,  laid  them  before  the  houfe, 'with  their 
own  observations,  in  which  they  bore  very  hard 
upon  the  earl,  and  the  commons,  after  a  full  hear, 
ing  of  al  parties,  came  to  feveral  refolutions  againft 
that  nobleman,  who,  to  avoid  any  farther  enquiries 
into  his  management,  refigned  his  place ;  but  this 
was  not  fufficient  to  appeafe  the  commons  ;  for  they 
expelled  him  their  houfe,  of  which  he  was  a  men/ 
ber,  and  even  addreffed  her  majefty  to  order  the  at- 
torney  general  to  profecute  him,  but  the  queen  did 
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not  think  proper  to  comply  with  their  requeft. 
Violent  animofities  were  produced  between  the  two 
houfes,  by  this  enquiry;  arid  the  queell  being  in¬ 
formed  thereof,  fent  a  meffiige  to  the  lords,  defiring 
they  would  difpatch  the  biifinefs  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ;  but  the  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes 
ftill  continuing  with  a  warmth  that  left  little  hopes 
of  an  accommodation,  her  majefty  refolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  fellion  as  foon  as  polfible. 

A  D  *70-7  The  flueen  informed  the  commons, 
'5'  that  the  States  General  had  prefled  her 
to  augment  her  forces,  as  the  only  means  to  render 
ineffectual  the  great  and  early  preparations  of  the 
enemy.  The  commons  immediately  refolved.  that 
ten  thoufand  men  fhould  be  hired  as  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  to  ad:  in  conjunction  with  the 
allies;  but  at  the  fame  time  they,  intreated  her  ma¬ 
jefty  to  make  it  a  point  with  the  States  General,  that 
they  fhould  put  an  immediate  flop  to  all  commerce 
and  correfpondence  with  France  and  Spain ;  and  on 
the  twenty-feventh  of  February,  her  maj  fty  came  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  aflent  to 
feveral  ads  ;  after  which  the  lord-keeper,  by  her 
majefty ’s  command,  prorogued  the  parliament. 

Marlborough  having  crofted  the  fea  about  the 
middle  of  April,  immediately  afiembled  the  allied 
army,  and  opened  the  campaign  in  Flanders  with 
the  fiege  of  Bonne,  which  place  was  attacked  in 
three  different  quarters  at  once.  The  garrifon  made 
a  very  vigorous  defence,  but  at  laft,  the  fort  having 
been  taken  by  aflault,  and  the  breaches  being  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  marquis  d’Alegre,  the  governor, 
ordered  a  parley  to  be  beat ;  hoftages  were  imme¬ 
diately  exchanged,  and  two  days  after  the  garrifon 
marched  out,  and  were  fent  to  Luxemburgh.  The 
duke  now  advanced  towards  the  French  army  with 
an  intent  to  give  them  battle;  but  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach,  V  illeroy  thought  proper  to  retire  within  the 
lines,  having  firft  blown  up  the  works  about  Ton- 
geren.  It  was  next  refolved  to  attack  the  French 
lines ;  which  fervice  was  effectually  performed  by 
general  Coehorn  and  baron  Sparre,  though  not 
without  confiderable  lofs  in  the  attack.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  finding  it  impoftible  to  bring  the 
french  to  an  engagement,  fat  down  before  Huy,  of 
which  he  made  himfelf  mafter  in  about  ten  days. 
On  the  tenth  of  September,  the  confederates  in¬ 
verted  Limburgh,  which  furrendered  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  returned  to  England.  The  command  of 
the  grand  fleet  was  this  year  given  to  Sir  Cloudefley 
Shovel,  Sir  George  Rooke  being  ill  at  Bath.  It 
confifted  of  thirty-five  fhips  of  the  line,  and  the 
admiral  had  under  him  Sir  Stafford  Fairborne, 
vice-admiral  of  the  red  ;  Sir  George  Byng,  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  Sir  John  Leake,  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  blue.  While  this  fleet  was  at  fea,  in¬ 
telligence  was  brought  to  the  lord  high-admiral’s 
council,  that  a  confiderable  fleet  of  French  mer¬ 
chant  fhips,  with  their  convoy,  were  in  Concalle 
bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy.  Orders  were  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  admiral  Dilkes  to  fail  in  purfuit 
of  them,  which  he  did  on  the  twenty -fecond  of 
July,  and  executed  his  commiflion  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  took,  burnt,  and  funk,  upwards  of 
forty  fail,  three  of  which  were  equipped  as  men  of 
war. 

Lewis  was  ftill  able  to  make  head  againft  the 
united  efforts  of  the  grand  alliance ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  refolved  to  weaken  him  by  detaching  from  his 
intereft  two  of  his  principal  allies.  The  projeCl 
fucceeded ;  and  Lewis  with  amazement  heard,  that 
the  duke  of  Savoy  was  in  aCtual  treaty  with  the 
emperor.  He  immediately  fent  orders  to  the  duke 
of  Vcndofme  to  feize  and  difarm  the  troops  of 
Savoy,  that  were  in  his  fervice,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  thoufand  men.  The  duke,  by  way  of 


feprifal,  commanded  feveral  French  officers  that 
wefe  in  Turin,  and  the  French  ambafiador  himfelf, 
to  be  put  under  arrefb  This  proceeding  produced 
a  fecortd  order  from  Lewis  to  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dofme,  to  invade  Savoy  immediately.  In  return, 
the  duke  publifhed  a  manifefto;  fetting  forth  the 
rieceflity  and  juftice  of  his  proceedings;  and  fent 
expreftes  to  the  confederated  powers  to  folicit  their 
aftiftance  againft  the  impending  ftorm.  The  queen 
allured  him  of  her  protection,  and  both  fhe  and  the 
States  fent  ambafladors  to  the  court  of  Turin.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  who  promifed  him  all  that 
France  and  Spain  had  refufed  him,  viz.  Monferrat, 
Mantua,  Alexandria,  Valencia,  and  the  countries 
between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  yuth  more  money 
than  he  received  from  France  in  fubfidies.  The 
money  was  to  be  furnifhed  by  England,  for  the 
emperor  had  fcarcely  fufficient  to  pay  his  troops. 
In  return,  the  duke  of  Savoy  acknowledged  the 
archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  event;  France  had  fcaree  received 
intelligence  that  fhe  had  loft  this  ally,  but  fhe  alfo 
heard  that  Portugal  had  deferted  her.  Mr.  Me¬ 
thuen,  our  ambafiador  at  that  court,  had  fpared  no 
pains  to  detach  his  moft  Faithful  majefty  from  his 
unnatural  connections  with  the  grand  monarch. 
His  arguments  had  their' full  weight  with  his  Por- 
tuguefe  majefty,  who  was  moreover  allured  by  the 
profpcCt  of  a  match  between  the  infanta  his  daughter 
and  the  archduke  Charles,  to  whom  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  fhould  transfer  all 
their  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  A  treaty 
was  now  fet  on  foot  and  foon  concluded  at  Lifbon, 
between  the  emperor,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  States  General.  In 
this  treaty  it  was  ftipulatcd,  that  king  Charles 
fhould  be  conveyed  to  Portugal  by  a  powerful  fleet, 
having  on  board  twelve  thoufand  foldiers,  with  a 
great  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that 
twenty-eight  thoufand  Portuguefe  fhould  be  ready 
to  join  him  immediately  at  Lifbon.  About  the 
[  middle  of  September  king  Charles  fet  out  from 
Vienna  for  Holland,  and  pafling  through  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  eleCtor  of  Hanover,  was  met  by  that 
prince,  who  complimented  him  on  his  acceftion. 
At  Dufleldorp  he  was  vifited  by  the  eleCtor  Palatine 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  latter  of  whom 
made  him  compliments  of  congratulation  in  the 
name  of  our  queen.  On  the  fecond  of  November 
his  majefty  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  repre- 
fented  to  the  States,  that  the  province  of  Limburgh 
belonged  to  him  as  king  of  Spain,  and  defired  he 
might  have  the  civil  government  thereof;  which 
the  States  complying  with,  his  majefty  appointed 
count  Zinzendorf  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  town 
and  province  of  Limburgh  in  his  name.  Having 
paid  his  vifit  at  the  Hague,  the  archduke  arrived 
in  England,  where  he  was  royally  entertained  by 
the  queen  and  prince  George  at  Windfor,  for  three 
days;  and  in  the  following  year  he  failed  with  the 
combined  fleets  for  Portugal.  The  parliament 
meeting  on  the  ninth  of  November,  the  queen 
opened  the  feftion  wfith  a  fpeech,  wherein  fhe  took 
notice  of  the  declaration  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  treaty  of  Portugal,  as  circumftances  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  allies.  The  treaty  with  Portugal 
being  now  laid  before  the  lower  houfe,  and  duly 
confidered,  they  voted  forty  thoufand  men,  including 
five  thoufand  marines,  for  the  fea  fervice  of  the  en- 
fuing  year ;  the  like  number  of  land  forces  to  aCt 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  befides  the  additional 
ten  thoufand  ;  and  they  refolved  that  the  proportion 
to  be  employed  in  Portugal  fhould  amount  to  eight 
thoufand.  For  the  maintenance  of  thefe  arma¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  for  the  difeharge  of  the  fubfidies, 
payable  to  her  majefty’s  allies,  they  granted  the  fum 
of  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one 
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thoufand  fix  pounds,  fifteen  1-hillings*  I  hey  Eke- 
Wife  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  allured  her,  that  they  would  provide  for  the 
fupport  of  fuch  alliances  as  Hie  had  made  or  mould 
make  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  ,  . 

September  the  twenty-fixth,  about  eleven  o  clock 

at  night,  there  arofe  the  mod  dreadful  tempelt  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  flalhes  of  lightening  and  peals  of 
thunder  as  filled  every  mind  with  the  utmoft  terroi 
and  confternation.  Thehoufes  in  London  {hook 
from  their  foundations,  and  feveral  of  them  falling, 
overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  in  theii  iuins.  ic 
Thames  overflowed  feveral  ftreets,  and  rofe  to  a 
confiderable  height  in  Weftminfter  hall.  London 
bridge  was  almofl  choaked  up  with  the  wreck  of 
veflels  that  were  beat  to  pieces  in  the  river.  1  he 
lofs  fuftained  by  the  capital  alone  was  computed  at 
near  two  millions,  and  the  city  of  Brill ol  fuffered  to 
the  amount  ©f  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  but 
the  greateft  lofs  fell  upon  the  navy,  of  which  there 
perifhed  no  lefs  than  thirteen  fhips,  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  feamen  were  drowned,  among  whom 
was  Beaumont,  rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  who  had 
been  employed  all  this  year  in  obferving  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  fquadron.  Thefe  Ioffes,  however,  though  they 
affe&ed  us  greatly  at  home,  ferved  in  fome  meafure 
toraife  our  reputation  abroad;  for  orders  were  im¬ 
mediately  iffued  for  building  a  greater  number  of 
fhips  than  dcftroyed ;  and  the  queen,  by  gracious 
bounties,  gave  fuch  fpeedy  relief  to  thofe  teamen 
who  efcaped  with  their  lives,  and  to  the  diftrened 
widows  of  fuch  as  were  drowned,  as  gained  her 
full  poffeffion  of  the  hearts  and  affections  of  her 
fubjecls. 

At  this  time  Simon  Frazer,  lord  Lovat,  and  two 
other  perfons,  were  fent  over  from  St.  Germains  to 
Scotland,  with  inftrudlions  to  learn  theftrength  and 
fentiments  of  the  clans,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade 
fome  of  the  nobility  and  leading  men  to  enter  into 
a  defign  the  French  had  formed  of  reftoring  the 
pretender  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  John 
Maclean,  who  had  lately  come  over  from  France  to 
England,  had  been  apprehended  at  Folkftone  in 
Kent,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to  London  in 
cuftody  of  the  queen’s  meffengers.  A  perfon 
named  Keith  was  apprehended  at  the  fame  time,  as 
was  Mr.  Lindfey,  who  had  been  under  fecretary  to 
king  James  and  the  pretender.  James  Boucher, 
who  had  been  aid  de  camp  to  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
was  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Suffex,  coming  over  from 
France.  Such  a  number  of  rebels  and  outlaws 
coming  over  at  this  time,  tended  to  confiim  the 
truth  of  a  confpiracy  being  in  agitation,  though 
they  made  ufe  of  the  fpecious  pretence,  that  their 
only  defign  was  to  live  peaceably  at  home,  under 
her  majeity’s  government  for  the  future.  But  one 
Fergufon,  who  had  been  concerned  in  almoft  every 
jacobite  plot,  came  in  voluntarily  and  declared,  that 
Frazer  had  been  employed  by  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  to  draw  fome  perfons  whom  that  nobleman 
had  a  diflike  to,  into  a  plot,  but  that  there  was  in 
reality  no  fuch  tiling  in  agitation,  1  hefe  affurances, 
however,  gained  little  credit,  and  the  houfe  of 
lords,  taking  thefe  matters  into  confideration,  re- 
folved  that  a  committee  Ihould  be  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  particulars,  and  ordered  that  Sir 
John  Maclean  and  the  other  emiffaries,  Ihould  be 
taken  into  the  cuftody  of  the  black  rod,  and  no  per¬ 
fon  admitted  to  fpcak  to  them.  This  ftep greatly 
offended  her  majefty,  Ihe  thinking  it  too  officious 
an  interpofition  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
her  meffengers,  informed  the  lords,  “  that  {he 
thought  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  change  the 
method  of  examination  already  begun,  and,  that  Ihe 
would,  in  a  fliort  time,  inform  the  houfe  of  the 
whole  affair.”  2 
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The  lords,  proceeded  in  their  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  Scottilh  plot  ;  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  the  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham  acquainted  them,  that  the  queen  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  lay  before  them  the  account,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  papers  hitherto  difeovered  in  relation 
to  that  affair;  but  that  there  was  one  circumftance 
that  could  not  be  properly  communicated  without 
running  a  rilk  of  preventing  a  difeovery  of  much 
greater  importance :  but  the  lords  not  fatisfied  with 
this  referve,  prefented  an  addrefs,  defiring  that  all 
the  papers,  without  diftindtion,  might  be  Submitted 
to  their  infpection,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  feffion.  Upon  this  the  queen,  a 
few  days  after,  fent  the  papers  fealed  to  the  houfe; 
and  all  the  lords  were  lummoned  to  attend  on  the 
eighth  of  February,  that  they  might  then  be  opened 
and  perufed.  The  houfe  accordingly  met,  and 
having  finilhed  the  examinations,  voted,  that  there 
had  been  dangerous  plots  between  fome  perfons  in 
Scotland  and  the  courts  of  France  and  St.  Ger¬ 
mains;  and  that  the  encouragement  for  this  plotting 
arofe,  from  not  fettling  the  lucceffion  of  the  crown 
in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Thefe  votes  were  figni- 
fied  to  the  queen  in  an  addrefs,  and  the  lords  pro- 
mifed,  that  when  this  fucceffion  Ihould  be  once 
fettled,  they  would  endeavour  to  promote  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  upon  juft  and  honourable 
terms.  Her  majefty  in  the  mean  time  performed 
an  ad  of  generofity  which  greatly  endeared  her  to 
her  fubjeds,  and  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  regard  fne  had  for  religion,  by  conferring  on 
the  poor  clergy  a  more  extenfive  and  magnificent 
bounty  than  any  of  her  predeceffors  ever  had  done  : 
and  which  at  this  day  amounts  to  above  twenty 
thoufand  a  year,  and  is  ftill  increafing.  On  the 
twenty-feventh  of  February,  her  majefty  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  commons,  importing,  “  that  having 
maturely  confidered  the  mean  and  infignificant 
maintenance  appointed  for  the  clergy :  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  Ihe  had  remitted  the  arrears 
of  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths,  to  the  faid  poor  clergy: 
that  {he  would  grant  her  whole  revenue  arifing  out 
of  this  fund,  as  far  as  it  Ihould  become  free  from 
incumbrances,  towards  an  augmentation  of  their 
maintenance;  and  that  if  the  houfe  of  commons 
could  difeovef  any  method  by  which  her  good  in¬ 
tentions  tow  ards  the  clergy  could  be  rendered  more 
effectual,  it  would  be  at  once  a  great  advantage  to 
the  public,  and  very  acceptable  to  herfelf.”  Hav¬ 
ing  received  this  meffage,  the  commons  voted  an 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  expreffed  their 
thanks  for  her  pious  concern  for  increafing  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy  out  of  her  own  re¬ 
venue,  and  allured  her  majelty  they  would  exert 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  render  her  intentions 
more  effectual;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in,  for  ena¬ 
bling  her  majefty  to  grant  in  perpetuity  the  revenue 
of  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  clergy.  At  the  fame  time  they  repealed 
the  ftatute  of  Mortnftin,  fo  far  as  it  might  be  free 
to  all  men,  either  by  deed  or  their  laft  wills,  to  give 
what  they  thought  proper,  towards  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  benefices.  This  was  eppofed  with  great 
warmth  by  fome  of  the  lords,  who  alledged,  it 
would  be  opening  a  door  for  the  clergy  to  pradlife 
upon  the  weaknefs  of  dying  men:  but  after  a  de¬ 
bate  of  feveral  hours,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  by  a  great  majority  ;  and  foon  after  palled  into 
a  law. 

The  emperor’s  affairs  were  now  in  the  moft  de¬ 
plorable  fituation  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  faw 
itfelf  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  without  a  timely  and 
powerful  affiftance.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
mailer  of  Paffau ;  thirty  thoufand  French  under  the 
command  of  marlhal  Marfin,  who  had  fucceeded 
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Villars,  over-run  the  country  on  the  other  fide  the 
Danube;  feveral  flying  parties  were  in  Auftria:  Vienna 
itfelf  was  threatened  on  one  fide  by  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  and  on  the  other  by  prince  Rogotfki,  at 
the  head  of  the  mutinous  Hungarians,  fighting  for 
their  liberty,  and  affifted  with  money  by  the  French 
and  Turks.  In  this  forlorn  condition,  Leopold  had 
no  other  refource  than  that  of  imploring  the 
affiftance  of  her  Britannic  majefly.  He  therefore, 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  ordered  Wratiflaw, 
the  Imperial  envoy  at  London,  to  prefent  a  me¬ 
morial  ter  the  queen,  difplaying  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  that  threatened  Germany,  and  earneftly  implor¬ 
ing  her  relief.  This  memorial  was  firongly  fup- 
ported  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  repie- 
fented  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  fpeedily  fuccouring 
the  emperor.  The  queen,  who  was  entirely  guided 
by  that  general,  returned  a  favourable  anfwei  to  the 
emperor’s  memorial;  and  the  duke  embarking  for 
Holland,  arrived  at  the  Hague, about  the  beginning 
of  May,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  the  States 
General;  and  the  Dutch  readily  agreed  to  fend 
immediately  a  body  of  troops  to  the  relief  of  the 
emperor.  Having  obtained  every  thing  he  wifhed, 
the  duke  purfued  his  rout  into  the  heart  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  by  forced  inarches,  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  near  Donawert,  oppofite  to  the  Ba¬ 
varian  lines,  whereabout  eight  thoufand  French, 
and  as  many  Bavarians,  lay  intrenched.  On  the  fill 
of  July  the  duke  of  Marlborough  encamped  with 
his  right  at  Amerdghem, and  his  left  at  Ondei  ingen. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  immediately  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  belt  troops  to  reinforce  count  d  Ai  co, 
who  was  polled  at  Schellenburg,  fituated  on  a  uling 
ground  on  the  Danube,  where,  for  level  al  days  he 
had  been  railing  intrenchments,  it  being  a  poft  of 
vaft  importance.  Marlborough,  however,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  works  were  not  completed,  refolved  to 
attempt  driving  the  enemy  from  their  polls.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  fecond  of  July,  he  advanced,  with 
a  detachment  of  fix  hundred  foot,  thirty  fquadrons 
of  Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  three  battalions,  of 
Englifh  grenadiers,  the  reft  of  the  army  following 
him  with  all  imaginable  diligence.  By  unavoidable 
accidents  it  was  near  three  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  duke  could  pafs  the  river  Werimitz,  which  runs 
by  Donawert,  with  the  artillery.  At  length  the 
attack  was  begun  with  unparalleled  courage  by  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  the  lmperialifts  not  being  yet 
arrived.  The  enemy  made  a  moll  vigorous  defence, 
but  after  an  engagement  of  about  an  hour  and  an 
half,  in  which  time  the  lmperialifts  came  up,  the 
intrenchments  were  forced,  and  the  allies  made  a 
terrible  daughter  of  the  enemy,  who  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation  ran  towards  Donawert  and  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  upon  being  clofely  purfued,  the  gieateit 
part  followed  the  example  of  their  generals,  who 
f'wam  ever  that  river.  Our  lofs  amounted  to  about 
fix  thoufand  men,  among  whom  were  many  brave 
officers.  That  of  theenemy  was  computed  at  about 
eight  thoufand.  We  took  lixteen  pieces  of  cannon 
and  thirteen  colours  and  ftandards.  The  day  after 
this  action  the  army  took  pofleffion  of  Donaweit; 
the  Bavarian  garrilon  quitted  it  upon  their  ap¬ 
proach  ;  having  firft  broke  down  all  the.  bridges, 
but  wanted  time  to  deftroy  the  ammunition  and 
provifions,  purfuant  to  the  orders  they  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  palled  the  Danube,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  victors  Cutting  ofl  his  retreat  into  his  own 
'country.  The  confederates  having  crofted  the  river 
on  feveral  bridges  of  pontoons,  a  detachment  was 
fent  to  take  poft  in  the  country  of  the  electoi,  who 
had  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Augfburg.  The 
allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  that  city,  but 
finding  the  enemy  too  fecurely  potted,  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  they  encamped 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  him  and  his  dominions.  Marlborough 
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now  propofed  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace  to 
the  elector,  on  condition  of  his  abandoning  the 
French,  and  his  fubjedts  preffed  him  to  comply, 
rather  than  expofe  his  country  to  ruin  and  defla¬ 
tion.  A  negotiation  was  therefore  begun;  but 
when  he  appeared  ready  to  fign  the  articles,  hearing 
that  marfhal  Tallard  was  marching  with  a  great 
body  of  forces  to  join  him,  he  declared,  that  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  in  honour  to  continue  firm 
in  his  alliance.  The  allies  exafperated  at  this  dis¬ 
appointment,  ravaged  Bavaria.  The  duke  foon 
after  removing  his  camp,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
marched  to  Biberach,  where  he  was  joined  by  count 
Tallard,  and  they  palling  the  Danube,  encamped  at 
Blenheim.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene  having  alfo  joined  their  forces,  marched  up 
to  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  advantageoufly 
polled  on  a  hill  near  Hochftet.  On  the  twelfth  of 
Auguft  the  confederate  generals  went  out  to  take  a 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  difeovered  by  their  glaffes 
that  their  whole  army  was  in  motion,  the  quarter- 
mafters  having  marked  out  a  camp  from  Blenheim 
to  Lutzingen.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
difeerned  plainly  the  enemy’s  tents  pitched,  and  that 
they  were  very  advantageoufly  polled  ;  their  right 
being  covered  by  the  Danube,  and  the  village  of 
Blenheim ;  their  left  by  a  wood  and  the  village  of 
Lutzingen;  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks 
whereof  were  fteep  and  marfhy.  The  confederate 
generals  perceived  the  difficulties  which  would 
attend  an  attack  of  the  enemy  in  this  fituation;  but 
they  faw  alfo  the  danger  of  being  inaftive  in 
their  camp,  till  their  forage  might  be  confumed 
and  their  provifions  exhaufted  :  they,  therefore, 
on  the  thirteenth  advanced  into  the  plain,  and 
ranged  their  forces  in  order  of  battle.  All  neceffary 
difpofttions  having  been  made,  and  orders  commu¬ 
nicated  to  general  officers,  the  cannonading  began 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  on  both 
Tides  till  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  amounted  to  about  fixty  thoufand,  with 
one  hundred  piece's  of  cannon.  On  their  right  were 
polled  the  marfhal  Tallard,  and  the  French  troops 
he  brought  with  him ;  and  on  the  left  the  eledlor 
with  his  Bavarians,  and  the  French  troops  under 
the  command  of  marfhal  Marlin.  The  number  of 
the  confederates  did  not  exceed  fifty-five  thoufand. 
Their  right  was  commanded  by  prince  Eugene  ; 
their  left  by  the  lords  Cutts,  Orkney,  and  the  ge¬ 
nerals  Churchill,  Lumiey,  and  Ingoldfby  ; .  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  as  commanderin  chief,  took 
his  ftation  in  the  centre.  The  aftion  was  begun  at 
noon  by  major  general  Wilkes,  with  a  body  of 
Englifh  and  Heliums,  who  having  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  paffed  a  rivulet,  attacked  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim  with  great  bravery  *,  but  were  repulfed  after 
three  fucceffive  attempts.  Meanwhile  the  troops 
in  the  centre  and  part  of  the  right  wing  paffed  the 
rivulet  in  different  places ;  and  formed  on  the  other 
fide  without  moleftation.  They  were,  however,  at 
length,  charged  by  the  French  horfe  with  fuchim- 
petuofity,  and  fo  terribly  galled  in  flank  by  the 
troops  polled  at  Blenheim,  that  they  fell  into  bif- 
order,  and  part  of  them  repaffed  the  river;  but  a 
reinforcement  of  dragoons  coming  up,  the  French 
cavalry  were,  in  their  turn,  broken,  and  driven  to 
the  very  hedges  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The 
left  wing  of"  the  confederates  being  now  formed, 
afeended  the  hill  in  a  firm  compact  body,  and 
charged  the  enemy’s  horfe  with  fuch  fury,  that 
though  they  rallied  feveral  times,  they  could  not 
Hand"  their  ground,  but  fled  with  precipitation. 
Tallard  now  ordered  ten  battalions  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  of  his  cavalry,  which  the  duke  obferving, 
fent  three  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Zell,  to  fup- 
port  his  horfe.  Neverthelefs  the  line  was  dilor- 
deredfrom  the  fire  of  the  French  infantry,  and  was 
obliged  to  recoil ;  but  advancing  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  ardour,  they  routed  the  French  cavalry, 
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whofe  battalions  being  thus  deferted,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Tallard  rallied  the  remains  of  his  broken 
cavalry  behind  fome  tents  that  were  hill  founding; 
but  they  being  vigoroufly  attacked  in  flank,  were 
totally  routed.  Part  of  them  endeavoured  to  gain 
a  bridge  they  had  thrown  over  the  Danube  between 
Hochftet  and  Blenheim;  but  were  fo  clofely  pur¬ 
ified,  that  thofe  who  efcaped  the  daughter  threw 
themfelvcs  into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned. 
Tallard,  being  furrounded,  was  taken  prifoner,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  marquis  de  Montperoux,  three 
major-generals,  and  many  other  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion.  While  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  was  thus 
victorious,  the  centre,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  repulfed;  but  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
brought  up  fome  frefh  fquadrons  from  the  body- 
referve,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  He  had 
no  fooner  defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  reinforce  prince  Eugene,  when  he  under- 
ilood  his  highnefs  had  no  occafion  for  his  affiftance, 
he  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  rout  now 
became  general  in  the  French  army;  every  one  fled 
with  the  greatefl  precipitation ;  and  fo  extreme  was 
the  terror  and  confufion,  that  officers  and  foldiers 
ran  headlong  into  the  Danube.  The  confederates, 
being  now7  mailers  of  the  field  of  battle,  furrounded 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which  were  polled 
twenty-feven  battalions,  and  twelve  fquadrons. 
Thefe,  being  cut  off  from  all  communications  with 
the  reft  of  the  army,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
lurrendered  prifoners  of  war.  Such  was  the  event 
of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Blenheim,  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  the  battle  of  Hochftet;  where  the 
allies  gained  one  of  the  molt  glqrious  and  complete 
victories  that  was  ever  acquired  in  any  war,  or  by 
any  general.  The  French  and  Bavarians  left  ten 
thoufand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  greatefl 
part  of  thirty  fquadrons  of  horfe  and  dragoons 
perifhed  in  the  Danube;  thirteen  thoufand  were 
made  prifoners ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  with  twenty-four  mortars;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  colours;  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
one  flandards;  feventeen  pair  of  kettle-drum's; 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  tents;  thirty-four 
coaches  ;  fifteen  barrels,  and  eight  calks  filled  with 
filver,  and  three  hundred  loaded  mules.  Of  the 
allies,  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred  were  flain, 
and  about  eight  thoufand  wounded  or  taken.  After 
this  memorable  victory,  IJlm,  Landau,  and  Taer- 
bach  were  taken,  and  all  Bavaria  fubmitted  to  the 
conquerers.  Count  Tallard,  and  feveral  other 
officers  were  brought  to  England,  and  lent  to 
Nottingham,  where  they  remained  fome  years. 
The  queen  fettled  the  manor  of  Woodftock  upon 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  where  Blenheim-houfe 
was  erected  for  him  at  her  maje fly’s  ex  pence,  as  a 
monument  of  this  glorious  victory.  The  emperor 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  expreffing 
his  obligations  to  him,  and  offering  to  create  him  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  The  duke,  however,  de¬ 
clined  that  honour,  till  he  had  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  queen,  which  being  obtained,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  that  high  dignity,  and  Mildenheim  was 
bellowed  upon  him  as  his  principality.  He  was, 
indeed,  never  known  by  that  title,  the  name  of 
Marlborough  being  the  nobleft  he  could  bear. 

I  his  campaign  in  Flanders  was  very  barren  of 
events;  but  in  Italy  the  French  were  greatly  fupe- 
1  ior  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  defenlive,  and  fee  Vendofme  reduce 
Vcrcelle  and  Ivrca.  Soon  after  the  French  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  valley  of  Aofla,  whereby 
thekiuke  scomniunication  with  Germany  was  entire¬ 
ly  cutoff.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Oclober  Vendofme 
laid  fiege  to  Verrua,  a  flrong  fortrefs  fituated  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Po,  between  Cafal  and  Turin.  This 
place  held  out  five  months  againft  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French  general :  the  duke  of  Savoy  having 
polled  his  little  army  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po, 
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at  Crefcentino,  where  he  had  a  bridge  of  commu¬ 
nication,  by  which  he  fupplied  the  placcoccafionally 
with  frefli  pro vifions.  But  the  communication  being 
at  length  cut  off,  the  duke  retired  to  Chivas,  and 
Verrua  furrendered  to  the  enemy.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  complained  greatly  at  being  abandoned  by 
his  allies  on  this  occafion. 

The  arms  of  England  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  by 
fea.  Admiral  Hooke,  who  was  ordered  tocairy 
Charles  III.  to  Portugal,  having  landed  that  prince 
at  Lifbon,  cruifed  for  fome  time  on  the  coafl,  and 
on  the  twenty-firfl  of  May  the  fleet  fleered  for  the 
ifles  of  Hieres.  In  their  palfage  they  faw  the  Brefl 
fquadron  failing  towards  Toulon.  Sir  George  im¬ 
mediately  gave  chace  ;  but  the  French  fhips  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  his,  being  all  clean,  by 
which  means  they  got  fife  into  Toulon,  and  Sir 
George  proceeded  to  Lifbon  in  order  to  wait  for  a 
reinforcement.  On  the  fixteenth  of  June  he  was 
joined  by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  with  his  fquadron, 
and  a  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  refolved 
to  ftecr  up  the  Mediterranean  in  quefl  of  the  French 
fleet ;  and  after  cruifing  for  near  a  month  without 
being  able  to  meet  with  it,  a  fecond  council  of  war 
was  held,  wherein  it  was  refolved  to  make  a  fudden 
attempt  upon  Gibraltar.  1  he  fleet  arrived  fafe  in 
that  bay,  and  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  Engliffi  and  Dutch, 
with  the  piince  ot  Heffe  at  their  head,  were  landed 
to  the  noi  thward  of  the  town.  His  highnefs  had 
no  fooner  fecured  this  poll,  than  he  fent  a  fummens 
to  the  governor  to  furrender  the  place;  but  he  re¬ 
turned  for  anfwer,  “  That  he  would  defend  it  to 
the  lafl  extremity.  ’  Next  day  tjie  admiral  gave 
the  fignal  loi  cannonading  the  town,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  fifteen  thoufand  fhot 
w  ei  e  expended  in  five  hours.  In  the  mean  time  captain 
W  hitakei  was  fent  in  with  fome  boats,  and  burnt  a 
French  privateer  of  twelve  guns  in  the  Old  Mole. 
By  this  time  the  admiral,  perceivingthat  theenemy 
were  driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  fouth 
Mole-head,  by  the  fire  from  our  fhips ;  and  confi- 
dering  that  if  he  could  pofiefs  himfelf  of  thefe 
works  the  town  muft  unavoidably  be  taken,  he  or- 
deied  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  to  be  manned  and 
aimed,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  captain 
Whitaker,  with  orders,  if  poflible,  to  make  himfelf 
mafler  of  thefe  works;  but  while  captain  Whitaker 
v\as  piepaiingto  execute  thefe  orders,  captain  Flicks 
of  the  k  ai  mouth,  and  captain  Jumper,  who  lay  next 
the  Mow,  pufhed  on  fhore  in  their  pinnaces,  and 
fome  othei  boats;  whereupon  tne  Spaniards  imme¬ 
diately  fprung  a  mine,  which  blew  up  all  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  upon  the  Mole,  killed  two  lieutenants,  with 
about  foi  ty  men, and  wounded  fixty.  The  feamen, 
hovevei ,  kept  pofleftion  of  the  platform,  till  cap¬ 
tain  \\  hi  taker  and  Ins  men  landed.  They  foon 
made  themfelves  makers  of  the  redoubt  between 
the  Mole  and  the  town,  and  turned  the  cannon  they 
found  therein  againft  the  enemy.  The  admiral 
then  lent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  and  a  mefiage  to 
the  piince  of  Hefie,  defiring  him  to  fend  a  pc- 
i  emptory  fummons,  which  his  highnefs  accordingly 
did;  in  confequence  of  which  on  the  twenty -fourth 
m  the  morning,  the  governor  capitulated,  and  the 
piince  of  Helle  took  poffefiion  of  the  place  ;  and 
the  fleet,  having  left  as  many  men  with  that  general 
as  could  be  fpared,  failed  to  Tetuan  to  take  in 
wood,  water,  and  proviiions.  This  was  no  fooner 
accomplifhed  than  the  admiral  again  put  to  fea, 
and,  on  the  eleventh  of  Augufi,  got  fight  of  the 
French  fleet,  which  he  purlued  with  alf  the  fail  he 
could  make.  On  the  thirteenth  he  came  within 
three  leagues  of  them  to  the  wefhvard  of  Cape 
Malaga,  where  they  brought  to,  formed  their  line, 
and  lay  ready  to  receive  him.  Their  line  confifled 
of  fifty- two  fhips,  and  twenty-four  gallies;  they 
were  very  flrong  in  the  center,  and  weaker  in  the 
van  ahd  rear;  to  fupply  which  raoft  of  the  gallies 
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were  divided  into  thofe  quarters.  Our  line  confided  j 
of  fifty-three  fhips ;  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  the 
rear-admirals  Byng  and  Dilkes  being  in  the  center ; 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  and  Sir  John  Leake  led  the 
van,  and  the  Dutch  formed  the  rear.  The  action 
began  about  ten  in  the  morning,  when  our  van  and 
rear  immediately  pi  effed  forward  to  a  clofe  engage¬ 
ment,  and  loon  obliged  that  part  of  the  French 
line  with  which  they  were  engaged  to  give  way  ; 
but  the  center  of  the  French  bore  extremely  hard 
upon  Rooke’s  divifion :  the  fight  was,  however, 
maintained  with  great  obftinacy  till  night,  when  the 
French  bore  away  to  leeward  with  their  difabled 
fhips,  towed  by  their  gallies.  The  wind  fhifting 
in  the  night,  the  enemy  got  the  weather-gage ;  but 
their  fleet  and  our’s  lay  by  all  the  day  within  three 
leagues  of  each  other  repairing  their  damages,  and 
at  night  they  again  made  fail  to  the  northward. 
The  two  following  days  Sir  George  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  fight,  but  the  French  as  carefully 
evaded  it ;  and  at  laft,  crowding  all  the  fail  they 
poffibly  could,  actually  ran  away  from  the  com¬ 
bined  fquadrons.  Sir  George  failed  to  Gibraltar  to 
refit;  and  leaving  a  fquadron  of  eighteen  fhips 
under  Sir  John  Leake,  fet  fail  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  September,  when  her 
majefty  was  pleafed  to  confer  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  George  Byng,  and  Thomas  Dilkes,  Efqrs. 
and  captain  Jennings,  commander  of  the  St.  George. 
The  redudtion  of  Gibralter  no  fooner  reached  the 
court  of  Spain,  than  Philip,  the  reigning  king, 
fent  the  marquis  of  Villadartas  with  an  army  to  re¬ 
take  it.  He  accordingly  invefted  the  place  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October.  During  the  fiege,  which 
lafted  four  months,  the  prince  of  Hefle  gave  every 
proof  of  his  great  capacity  as  a  general,  in  its  de¬ 
fence.  The  garrifon  was  fupplied  with  men  and 
provifions  from  the  fquadron  under  Sir  John  Leake; 
but  that  admiral  being  obliged  to  fail  to  Lifbon  for 
frefh  fuccours,  M.  de  Pointis,  the  French  admiral, 
came  out  of  Cadiz  with  thirteen  men  of  war,  and 
blocked  up  Gibraltar  on  that  fide  next  the  fea, 
whereby  the  town  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity : 
but  Sir  John  returning  fooner  than  the  enemy  ex¬ 
pected,  furprized  de  Pointis,  took  three  of  his 
fhips,  and  ran  two  others  on  fhore,  which  the 
enemy  burnt.  The  befiegers,  having  now  loft  the 
beft  part  of  their  army  by  ficknefs  and  the  fword, 
thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  leaving  only  a  detachment  of  their  forces 
at  fome  diftance  to  block  up  the  place. 

The  parliment  met  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October.  The  feftion  was  opened  by  a  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  and  both  houfes  waited  on  her 
majefty  the  next  day,  with  feparate  addrelfes  of 
thanks.  The  lords  congratulated  her  on  the  great 
and  glorious  fuccefs  of  her  arms  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  without  men¬ 
tioning  Sir  George  Rooke;  but  the  commons  con¬ 
gratulated  her  majefty,  “  as  well  upon  the  victory 
obtained  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  as  upon  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.”  The  houfe 
then  deliberated  upon  the  different  articles  of  the 
national  expence,  and  fhewed  fuch  zeal  and  appli¬ 
cation  in  fupporting  the  war  by  neceflary  fupplies, 
that  thofe  requifite  for  maintaining  both  the  army 
and  navy,  were  voted  before  the  end  of  November; 
and  on  the  ninth  of  December  the  bills  for  the  fame 
received  the  royal  aflent,  when  the  queen,  in  a 
ihort  fpeech,  thanked  the  commons  for  their  dis¬ 
patch,  which,  fhe  faid,  fhe  confidercd  as  a  fure 
pledge  of  their  affection. 

Doctor  Delany,  vice-chancellor  of 
A.  D.  1705.  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  univerfity,  attended  the  queen  with 
an  addrefs  of  congratulation  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
her  arms  in  Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct 
and  invincible  courage  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  ;  and  at  fea,  under  that  brave  and  faithful 
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admiral  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  latter  part  of 
this  addrefs  gave  umbrage  to  the  queeri,  as  it 
feemed  to  raife  the  admiral  upon  a  level  with  the 
general,  whofe  great  victories  had  captivated  her 
admiration,  and  whofe  wife  had  alienated  her  af¬ 
fection  from  the  tories  ;  her  majefty,  therefore,  re- . 
turned  a  cool  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  ;  and  foon  after 
Sir  George  Rooke  was  difmifled  from  his  command, 
without  the  leaft  reward  for  his  long  and  faithful 
fervices.  Fie  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  Cloudefley 
Shovel,  who  was  then  declared  rear-admiral  of 
England.  The  commons  now  took  into  confide- 
ration  the  treaty  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  for  taking 
eight  thoufand  of  his  troops  into  Englifh  pay,  which 
were  to  ferve  in  Savoy.  They  alfo  took  notice  how 
very  deficient  the  allies  were  in  furnifliing  their  re- 
fpective  quotas  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  as  well 
by  fea  as  land;  and  befought  her  majefty  to  ufe  her 
intereft  with  them,  that  nextyear  they  might  furnifh 
their  complete  proportion,  according  to  their  re- 
fpective  treaties;  to  all  which  the  queen  returned 
favourable  anfwers;  and,  after  giving  the  royal 
aflent  to  feveral  bills  fhe  diflolved  the  parliament, 
and  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  calling  another. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  count  Gallas,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  Imperial  court,  received  advice 
of  the  death  of  his  matter,  the  emperor  Leopold 
V.  who  was  fucceeded  by  Jofeph,  king  of  the 
Romans,  his  eldeft  fon.  The  envoy  had  alfo  orders 
to  aflfure  her  majefty,  that  the  new  emperor  would 
not  only  obferve  all  the  treaties  concluded  with  his 
predeceffor,  but  alfo  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
render  thofe  alliances  more  firm  and  lafting. 

Marlborough,  ever  fince  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
had  employed  his  thoughts  in  forming  a  plan  for 
improving  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  that 
adtion;  and,  after  the  moft  mature  deliberation, 
none  appeared  fo  rational  as  that  of  making  an 
impreflion  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  Accordingly 
the  Mofelle  v'as  pitched  upon  as  the  feene of  adtion, 
and  large  magazines  were  formed  at  Triers.  As 
forage  was  very  fcarce  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  impoflible  for  the  allied  army  to  fubfift 
long  between  the  Mofelle  and  the  Saar,  Marl¬ 
borough  fent  repeated  remonftrances  to  quicken 
the  march  of  the  Imperialifts :  but  neither  his  re¬ 
monftrances,  nor  thole  of  the  deputies  of  the  States, 
had  any  effect. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  did  not  fail  to  pufh 
their  fuperiority  in  the  Netherlands.  They  invefted 
Huy  ;  and  carried  on  their  attack  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  in  lefs  than  fourteen  days  the  garrifon  were 
obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prisoners  of  war. 
This  difagreeable  news  no  fooner  reached  the  allied 
army,  than  the  deputies  of  the  States  reprefented 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  “  That  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  fubfift  the  army  any  longer  in  their 
prefen t  fituation;  that  the  Germans,  by  their  de¬ 
lays,  had  rendered  the  befieging  Saar-Louis  im¬ 
practicable,  and  defeated  the  whole  fcheme  for  a 
campaign  on  the  Mofelle;  that  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  continue  in  thefe  parts,  when  their  forces 
might  be  better  employed  in  the  Netherlands  in 
flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.”  The  duke 
was  fufliciently  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  thefe  re- 
prefentations ;  but  being  willing  to  remain  till  the 
laft  extremity,  he  did  not  decamp  till  the  feven- 
teenth  of  June,  when  he  found  all  his  hopes  of 
penetrating  into  the  bowels  of  France,  rendered 
abortive.  He  therefore  marched  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands  by  the  fhorteft  way ;  while  the  Imperial  troops, 
the  F ruffians,  and  the  Wirtemburgers,  moved 
towards  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  duke  profecuted 
his  march  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  faved 
Liege  ;  the  enemy  having,  on  receiving  advice  of 
his  approach,  fent  back  their  artillery  to  Namur, 
and  1  e tired  with  gieat  precipitation  to  Tono'cren. 
On  the  other  nand,  tnc  duke  continuing  his  rapid 
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march,  retook  Huy,  and  drove  the  enemy  behind 
their  lines,  which  Marlborough  refolved  to  force. 
The  French,  confiding  of  near  one  hundred  bat¬ 
talions,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  fquadrons, 
were  polled  behind  their  lines.  The  force  of  the 
allies  was  nearly  equal,  their  army  confiding  of 
ninety-five  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  fquadrons.  In  order  to  divide  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  it  was  refolved  to  make  a  falfe  motion; 
and  accordingly  the  army  under  M.d’Auverquerque 
decamped  from  Vignamont  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  marched  towards  Burdine  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Mehaigne.  At  the  fame  time  the  duke  made  a 
motion,  asif  he  intended  to  fupport  Auverquerque, 
in  attacking  the  lines  near  Meffeline,  that  being 
the  weaked  part.  This  feint  was  attended  with  the 
defired  fuccefs :  the  French  fent  off  large  detach-  J 
ments  to  thofe  parts  where  they  expe&ed  the  greated  J 
danger;  and  confequently  left  thofe  parts,  on  which 
the  duke  had  a  real  defign,  in  a  very  weak  condi¬ 
tion.  Marlborough  faw  with  pleafure  the  French 
running  into  the  fnare  he  had  prepared  for  them; 
and  the  fame  night  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  which  was  joined  by  that  of  M.  d’ Auver¬ 
querque,  his  army  having  repafied  the  Mehaigne; 
and  the  combined  army  proceeded  wdtli  all  poftible 
expedition  to  fupport  a  detachment,  fent  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hey  lifhem. 
The  defign  was  fo  fecret,  and  fo  fuddenly  carried 
into  execution,  that  the  enemy  had  not  the  lead 
thought  of  it ;  efpecially  as  this  was  the  dronged 
part  of  their  lines,  and  therefore  lefsfufpecled  than 
any  other.  The  confederates  palled  the  lines  with 
very  little  oppofition  ;  but  were  afterwards  attacked 
by  twenty-four  fquadrons  of  Bavarian  horfe,  and 
twenty  battalions.  This  occafioned  a  fharp  action, 
but  they  were  foon  defeated  and  put  to  flight; 
leaving  their  dandards,  colours,  and  artillery  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  marquis  d’  Alegre,  and  the  count 
de  Horne,  lieutenant-generals,  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  together  with  one  major-general,  two  bri¬ 
gadier-generals,  and  feventy-four  other  officers. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fame  day,  the  army  marched 
to  Tirlemont ;  the  Fi'ench,  in  the  meantime,  de¬ 
camping  and  breaking  down  their  bridges  with 
fuch  precipitation,  as  to  leave  near  fifteen  hundred 
men  on  this  fide,  who  were  taken  prifoners,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  battalion  of  Mon  due  in  Tirlemont. 
Nothing  farther  of  moment  happened  in  Flanders 
during  the  prefent  campaign.  The  duke  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters;  and  after  concerting 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  with  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  States-general,  embarked  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  arrived  at  St.  James’s  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December. 

Not  any  events  of  importance  were  produced 
during  the  campaign  upon  the  Rhine;  but  the 
naval  operations  of  the  allies  were  conducted  with 
equal  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  The  moll  remarkable 
atchievement  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  by 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel, 
who,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  failed  from  St. 
Helen’s  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  on  the  twentieth 
of  June  landed  at  Lifbon,  where  they  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  Sir  John  Leake,  and  the  Dutch  admiral 
Allemonde.  On  the  twenty-fecond,  they  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  Barcelona  ;  the  troops  difembarked 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  city,  where  they  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  a  ftrong  camp,  and  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  country  people.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth,  king  Charles  landed  amidft  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  an  infinite  multitude  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  and  villages,  who  threw  themfelves  at 
his  feet,  exclaiming  with  tranfport,  “  Long  live 
the  king.”  The  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  were 
ilrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  but  were 
over-awed  by  a  garrifon  of  five  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Popoli,  Velafco,  and 


other  officers,  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  king 
Philip.  Notwithstanding  thefc  circumltances  ren¬ 
dered  the  attempt  apparently  hazardous,  it  Was 
propofed  by  the  prince  of  Heffe  d’Armftadt,  who 
ferved  in  this  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Sir  Clou¬ 
defley  Shovel.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  fur- 
prize  the  caftle  of  Montjuic,  to  effeft  which  the 
neceffary  preparations  were  made  ;  and  at  fix  o’clock 
in  the  evening  a  detachment  of  one  thoufand  men 
was  ordered  to  march  by  the  way  of  Senia,  and  a 
thoufand  more  followed  at  midnight  to  fupport 
them  if  there  fhould  be  occafion.  The  out-works 
were  carried  by  aflault,  but  with  the  lofs  of  the 
gallant  prince  of  Heffe,  who  was  fliot  through  the 
head,  and  expired  in  a  few  moments.  The  earl 
then  bombarded  the  fort ;  and  a  fliell  happening 
to  fall  into  the  magazine  of  powder  blew  it  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  governor,  and  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  ;  an  accident  which  fo  alarmed  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  that  they  furrendered  without  further  reiifl- 
ance.  Poflefled  of  this  important  poft,  the  Englifh 
general  eredled  his  batteries  again  ft  the  town,  and 
the  bomb-ketches  fired  with  fuch  execution,  that 
in  a  few  days  the  governor  capitulated,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  October,  Charles  entered  in  triumph. 
All  the  other  places  in  Catalonia,  except  Rofeas, 
declared  for  him  ;  fo  that  the  largefi  and  ficheft: 
province  of  Spain,  was  conquered  by  an  army  fcarce 
double  in  number  to  the  garrifon  of  Barcelona. 
Charles  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  queen 
Anne,  containing  a  circumfiantial  detail  of  his 
affairs,  the  warmefl  expreflions  of  gratitude,  and 
the  higheft  encomiums  on  her  fubjeds,  particularly 
the  earl  of  Peterborough.  The  feafon  of  the  year 
requiring  the  fleet  to  return  home,  king  Charles 
refolved  to  continue  in  Catalonia,  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  people  of  that  province,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the  land  forces, 
as  well  as  all  the  marines  that  could  be  fpared  on 
board  the  fleet.  Admiral  Shovel  failed  for  England 
leaving  twenty-five  fail  of  Englifh  fhips,  com¬ 
manded  by  admiral  Leake,  and  fifteen  fail  of 
Dutch,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Waffenaer, 
to  winter  at  Lifbon.  He  alfo  left  four  Englifh 
and  two  Dutch  frigates  at  Barcelona,  to  attend  king 
Charles.  The  only  misfortune  which  attended  the 
arms  of  England  this  year,  was  the  capture  of  the 
Baltic  fleet,  homeward  bound,  with  their  convoy 
of  three  fhips  of  war,  which  were  taken  by  the 
Dunkirk  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  St.  Paul,  who  was  killed  in  the  action. 
When  an  account  of  this  event  was  communicated 
to  the  French  king,  he  replied  with  a  figh,  “Very 
well ;  I  wifh  the  fhips  were  fafe  again  in  any  Englifh 
port,  provided  the  count  could  be  reftored  to  life.’* 
After  the  death  of  Dubart,  this  officer  was  reputed 
the  beft  feaman  in  France. 

The  election  of  members  for  a  new  parliament, 
now  engaged  wholly  the  attemion  of  the  Englifh  ; 
and  after  a  violent  oppofition,  a  majority  of  whigs 
was  returned.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the 
twenty-firft  of  October,  a  warm  conteft  arofe  about: 
the  choice  of  a  fpeaker.  Mr.  Bromley  was  propofed 
by  the  tories,  and  Mr.  John  Smith  by  the  whigs  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  deeded  by  a  confiderable 
majority.  The  queen,  as  ufual,  made  a  fpeech  ; 
and  both  houfes  prefented  addreffes  in  the  warmefl 
terms  of  duty  and  affection.  On  the  fixth,  of  De¬ 
cember  was  held  that  famous  debate  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  concerning  the  danger  of  the  church. 
On  that  day  the  queen  repaired  to  the  houfe,  in 
order  to  hear  the  debates!  They  were  opened  by 
the  earl  of  ltochefter  ;  and  the  reafons  he  affigned 
in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that  the  church  was  in 
danger,  were,  the  fecurity  act  in  Scotland  ;  the  ab* 
fence  of  the  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  the  parliament’s 
not  palling  the  occafional  bill.  He  was  anfwered 
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by  lord  Halifax,  who  afferted,  that  the  fecurity  act 
being  merely  of  a  political  nature,  was  foreign  to 
ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  was  unavoidably  paffed  to 
prevent  an  immediate  rebellion.  lie  flighted  the 
fecond  reafon  as  trivial ;  and  with  refpeCt  to  the 
third  obferved,  that  the  matter  had  been  fufficientty 
canvafi'ed,  and  the  houfe  had  given  their  opinion 
of  it  already.  The  bifhop  of  London  ailed ged, 
that  the  church  was  in  danger  from  the  profane- 
nefs,  irreligion,  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  times, 
as  well  as  the  pernicious  tendency  of  feveral  fer- 
mons  which  had  been  lately  preached,  in  which  re¬ 
bellion  was  countenanced,  and  reflftance  to  the 
higherpower  encouraged.  Burnet,  bifhopof  Saruin, 
anfweredhim ;  and  affirmed,  that  extraordinary  care 
had  been  taken  of  late  in  promoting  religion,  erect¬ 
ing  fchools  for  the  inftruction  of  youth,  and  giving 
away  books  to  excite  piety;  in  which  ufeful  works, 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  the  laff  year.  The  archbiffiop  of  York  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  Diffenters,  particularly  ffbm  the  many 
academies  they  had  erected ;  to  which  lord  Wharton 
anfwered,  by  complaining  of  the  fchools  and  femi- 
naries  held  by  nonjurors.  The  biffiop  of  Ely  com¬ 
plained  of  the  heat  and  violence  in  the  univerfities. 
The  biffiop  of  Lichfield  alledged  the  abuflve  lan¬ 
guage  uled  againft  the  biflaops.  The  biflaop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  the  invidious  terms  of  high  church 
and  low  church.  Lord  Somers  clofed  the  debates 
by  a  healing  fpeech.  The  queftion,  whether  the 
church  was  in  danger?  being  put,  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority.  The  houfe 
then  refolved,  ce  That  the  church  of  England,  as 
by  law  eftabliffied,  which  was  refcued  from  immi¬ 
nent  danger  by  king  William  111.  of  glorious 
memory,  is  now,  by  God’s  bleffing,  under  the 
aufpicious  reign  of  her  majefty,  in  a  nioft  fafe  and 
flourifliing  condition ;  and  that  whoever  went  about 
to  inflnuate  to  the  contrary,  was  an  enemy  to  the 
queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom.”  This  vote 
being  communicated  to  the  commons,  and  their 
concurrence  deflred  therein,  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  majority  of  forty  voices;  where¬ 
upon  both  houfes  joined  in  addreffes  to  the  queen, 
exhibiting  the  faid  refolution,  and  defiring  her  ma¬ 
jefty  to  make  it  public;  and  a  proclamation  to  this 
end  was  publiffied. 

.  p.  ,  The  credit  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
I'r°  borough  was  at  this  time  very  high; 
for  the  emperor  having  propofed  a  loan  of  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  on  a  branch  of  his  reve¬ 
nues  in  Silelia,  the  whole  fum,  by  the  intereft  of 
the  duke,  was  immediately  fubfcribed  by  the 
merchants  of  London.  Indeed,  at  this  juncture, 
public  credit  was  in  great  repute;  the  kingdom 
was  bleffed  with  plenty  ;  the  forces  were  well  paid, 
notwithftanding  the  great  quantity  of  coin  exported 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency  fupplying  the  deficiency  fo  well,  that  few 
murmurs  were  heard  in  the  kingdom.  All  the 
funds  being  eftabliffied,  her  majefty  came  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  and 
after  giving  the  royal  afl'ent  to  fuch  bills  as  were 
ready,  ffie  made  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes;  after 
which  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  firft  of 
May  following.  On  the  fixteenth,  commiffioners 
appointed  for  forming  a  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  met  at  the  Cockpit,  and  their  commiffions 
being  opened  and  read  by  their  refpective  fecre- 
taries,  namely,  Mr.  George  Doddington  for  the 
Engliffi,  and  Sir  David  Nairn  for  the  Scots,  and 
introductory  fpeeches  delivered  by  the  lord-keeper 
of  England,  and  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland, 
it  was  agreed,  that  copies  of  the  feveral  commiffions 
fliould  be~prepared  and  figned  by  the  fecretaries, 
and  interchanged;  after  which  the  commiffioners 
adjourned  to  the  twenty-fecond  of  April,  on  which 
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day  they  again  afl'embled,  and  the  lord-keeper,  i  1 
the  names  of  the  lords-commiffioners  for  England, 
delivered  to  the  board  four  preliminary  articles,  the 
fubftance  of  which  was  as  follows:  that  all  pro- 
pofals  made  by  either  fide  fliould  be  in  writing ; 
and  every  point,  when  agreed, reduced  into  writing; 
that  no  point,  though  agreed  upon,  ffiould  be  ob¬ 
ligatory,  till  all  matters  ffiould  be  adjufled  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  would  be  proper  to  be  laid  before  the 
queen,  and  the  parliament  of  each  nation,  for  their 
approbation ;  that  a  committee  ffiould  be  appointed 
from  each  commiffion,  to  revife  the  minutes  which 
might  pafs,  before  they  ffiould  be  inferted  in  the 
books  by  the  refpective  fecretaries;  and,  that  all 
the  proceedings  during  the  treaty  ffiould  be  kept 
fecret.  A  foederal  union  was  propofed  by  the  Scots, 
in  the  nature  of  that  fubfifting  between  the  Dutch 
united  provinces,  or  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  ; 
but  the  Engliffi  would  hear  of  nothing  lefs  than  an 
incorporating  union,  fo  as  effe&ually  to  take  from 
any  future  Scotifh  parliament,  the  power  of  repeal¬ 
ing  the  articles  of  this  treaty;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  the  lord-keeper  of  England  pro¬ 
pofed,  “  That  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  fliould  be  for  ever  united  into  one  nation, 
by  the  name  of  Great-Britain  ;  that  it  ffiould  be 
reprefented  by  one  and  the  fame  parliament;  and 
that  the  fucccffion  to  this  monarchy,  in  failure  of 
heirs  of  her  majcfty’s  body,  fliould  be  fubject  to 
the  limitations  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament 
made  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king  William  III. 
entitled,  An  aft  for  the  farther  limitation  of  the 
crown,  &c. 

To  thefe  preliminaries  the  commiffioners  for 
Scotland,  agreed,  with  this  provifo  only,  **  That 
all  the  fubjedts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain,  fliould  have  full  freedom  and  intercourfe 
of  trade  and  navigation,  to  or  from  any  part  or 
place  within  the  laid  united  kingdoms,  and  plan¬ 
tations  thereunto  belonging,  and  that  there  may 
be  a  communication  of  all  other  privileges  and 
advantages  which  do  or  may  belong  to  the  fubjedts 
of  either  kingdom.”  To  this  the  commiffioners  of 
England  acquiefced,  under  fuch  terms  as,  in  the 
further  progrefs  of  this  treaty,  ffiould  be  found  for 
the  common  advantage  of  both  kingdoms.  Thefe 
general  preliminaries  being  agreed  upon,  the  com- 
miffioners  proceeded  to  particulars';  and  at  length 
articles  were  ratified  by  both  parliaments,  though 
not  without  great  oppofition  on  the  part  of  that  of 
Scotland.  This  celebrated  treaty  imported,  that 
England  and  Scotland  fliould,  from  the  firft  of 
May  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feven,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great- 
Britain-,  that  the  fucceffion  fliould  bevelled  in  the 
princefs  Sophia  and  her  heirs;  that  all  papifts,  or 
perfons  that  marry  papifts,  ffiould  be  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  ;  that  the  united 
kingdom  ffiould  be  reprefented  by  one  parliament ; 
that  all  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  fliould  enjoy  a 
communication  of  rights,  and  all  advantages,  and 
be  under  the  fame  reftriftions  and  regulations  ; 
that  Scotland  fliould  be  exempted  from  the  tempo¬ 
rary  duties  on  fome  commodities;  that  the  fum  of 
three  hundred  ninety-eight  thoufand  and  eighty- 
five  pounds  ten  ffiillings,  ffiould  be  granted  to  the 
Scots  as  an  equivalent  for  fuch  part  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  charged  upon  that  kingdom  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  union,  as  ffiould  be  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  England,  according  to 
the  proportion  which  the  cuftoms  and  excife  of 
Scotland  bore  to  thofe  of  England  ;  that  as  the 
revenue  of  Scotland  might  increafe,  a  further  equi¬ 
valent  ffiould  be  allowed  for  fuch  proportion  of  the 
faid  increafe,  as  ffiould  be  applicable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts  of  England-,  that  the  fum  to  be 
paid  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  money  arifing  from 
7  A  the 
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the  future  equivalents,  Ihould  be  employed  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  kandard  and 
value  of  the  Englifh  coin;  in  paying  off  the  capital 
ftock  and  intereft  due  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
African  company,  which  fhould  be  immediately 
diffolved ;  in  discharging  all  the  public  debts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  in  promoting  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  fifheries,  under  the  direction  of 
commiffioners  appointed  by  her  majeky,  and  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain;  that 
the  laws  concerning  public  right,  policy,  and  civil 
government,  fhould  be  the  fame  throughout  the 
kingdom;  but  that  no  alteration  fhould  be  made 
in  laws  which  referred  to  private  property,  except 
for  evident  utility  of  the  fubjedts  within  Scotland; 
that  the  court  of  feflion,  and  all  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  in  Scotland,  fhould  remain  as  then  conkituted 
by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity  and  privileges  before  the  union,  Subject  how¬ 
ever  to  fuch  regulations  as  fhould  be  made  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
fhould  remain  entire  after  the  union;  that  Scot¬ 
land  fhould  be  reprefented  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  by  Sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  com¬ 
moners,  to  be  elected  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould 
be  fettled  by  the  prefent  parliament  of  Scotland; 
that  all  the  peers  in  Scotland,  and  the  fucceffors  to 
their  honours  and  dignities,  fhould,  from  and  after 
the  union  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  fhould 
have  rank  and  precedency  immediately  after  the 
Englifh  peers  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees,  who 
might  be  created  after  the  union  ;  that  they  fhould 
be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  peers,  as  fully  as  enjoyed  by  the  peers 
of  England,  except  the  right  and  privilege  of 
fitting  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  particularly  the 
right  of  fitting  on  the  trials  of  peers;  that  the 
crown,  fceptre,  and  fword  of  fiate,  the  records  of 
parliament  and  all  other  records,  rolls,  and  re- 
giflers  whatfoever,  fhould  remain  as  they  were 
within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
Scotland;  and  that  all  laws  and  flatutes  in  either 
kingdom,  fo  far  as  they  might  be  inconfifient  with 
the  terms  of  thefe  articles,  fhould  ceafe,  and  be 
declared  void  by  the  refpeciive  parliaments  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Such  was  the  fubfiance  of 
that  famous  treatyxvhich  was  foon  after  concluded, 
and  which  happily  united  the  different  parts  of  this 
ifland  under  the  fame  monarchy. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  Holland 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  having  conferred  with 
the  States-general,  affembled  the  allied  army, 
which  amounted  to  feventy-four  battalions  of  foot, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  fquadrons  of  horfe 
and  dragoons,  well  fupplied  with  artillery  and 
pontoons.  The  court  of  France  being  informed 
that  the  Danifh  and  Pruffian  troops  had  not  yet 
joined  the  confederates,  ordered  the  elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  the  marfhal  de  Villeroy,  to  attack  them 
before  the  jundlion  might  be  effected.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  order,  they  poked  themfelves  at 
Tirelemont,  being  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the 
allied  army.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  marfhal  Villars  decamped, 
and  paffmg  the  Dyle,  marched  diredly  towards  the 
-confederate  army.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
feldom  furprifed  for  want  of  intelligence;  and  no 
fooner  was  he  informed  of  this  movement,  than  he 
difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  Dutch  troops  to  join 
him,  who  arrived  within  a  league  of  his  camp. 
On  Whitfunday,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the 
tluke  of  Marlborough  advanced  with  the  army  in 
eight  columns  towards  the  village  of  Ramillies, 
he  being  by  this  time  joined  by  the  Danes.  The 
next,  day  the  French  general  perceiving  the  allies 
fo  near,  took  poffeflion  of  a  flrong  camp,  with  the 
village  of  Ramillies  nearly  in  the  center.  The 
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confederate  army  was  poked  near  Folbz,  -with  a 

morafs  in  their  front,  and  their  left  drawn  up  near 
the  village  of  Franqueine  upon  the  Mehaigne, 
vvhere  the  duke  alio  placed  the  Daniki  horfe,  fore- 
feeing  the  krefs  of  the  a&ion  would  lay  there. 
The  confederate  army  being  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  about  three  in  the'  afternoon,  four  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  left  wing  began  the  attack  againk  the 
enemy’s  brigade  of  foot,  which  they  drove  from 
their  pok  on  the  Mehaigne ;  while  Monfieur 
d’Auverquerque  charged  with  the  horfe  of  that 
wing.  The  fuccefs  was  for  fome  time  doubtful; 
which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  perceiving,  ful- 
tained  them  with  the  body  of  referve,  and  fome 
fquadrons  drawn  from  the  right.  The  duke  then 
rallied  fome  of  the  broken  fquadrons,  in  order  that 
they  might  renew  the  charge,  when  his  horfe 
falling,  he  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  mult 
have  been  killed  or  made  prifoner,  had  not  a  body 
of  infantry  came  feafonably  to  his  relief.  On  his 
remounting,  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  the  head  of 
colonel  Brienfield,  his  gentleman  of  the  horfe, 
while  he  held  his  Rirrup.  The  duke  now  ordered 
lieutenant-general  Schultz  to  attack  the  village  of 
Ramillies  with  twelve  battalions  of  foot,  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon;  while  veldt-marflial  Overkirk 
on  the  left,  ordered  colonel  Wertnuller,  with  four 
battalions,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  dikodge 
the  enemy’s  infantry  from  the  hedges  of  the  village 
of  Franqueine;  both  which  orders  were  fuccefsfully 
executed.  By  this  time  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
horfe  being  entirely  defeated,  the  Dutch  and  Danifh 
horfe  of  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  fell  upon 
the  right  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  and  cut  in  pieces 
no  lefs  than  twenty  battalions,  making  themfelves 
makers  of  their  colours  and  cannon.  The  re¬ 
mainder  began  to  retreat  in  good  order,  under 
cover  of  the  cavalry  of  their  left  wing;  but  the 
Englikr  horfe  having  eroded  the  rivulet  which  di¬ 
vided  them  from  the  enemy,  fell  upon  them  with 
fuch  impetuokty,  that  they  abandoned  their  foot, 
and  were  terribly  flaughtered  in  the  village  of  An- 
derkirk.  The  French  king’s  own  regiment  begged 
for  quarter,  and  delivered  up  their  arms  and  colours 
to  the  vidtors.  The  French  now  gave  way  on  all 
fides,  their  cavalry  flying  three  different  ways ;  but 
were  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  very  few  efcaped. 
The  eleckor  of  Bavaria,  and  the  marfhal  de  Ville¬ 
roy,  faved  themfelves  with  the  utmok  difficulty. 
Several  waggons  belonging  to  the  enemy’s  van¬ 
guard  breaking  down  in  a  narrow  pafs,  obkrucied 
the  way  fo  much  that  the  baggage  and  artillery 
could  not  proceed ;  nor  could  their  troops  dekle  in 
order.  The  victorious  horfe  being  informed  of 
this  accident,  preffed  on  them  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  great  numbers  threw  down  their  arms  and  fub- 
mitted.  The  purfuit  was  continued  five  leagues 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  laked  till  two  in  the 
morning.  Never  was  a  vidtory  more  complete. 
The  confederates  took  the  enemy’s  baggage  and 
artillery,  a  very  few  pieces  excepted  ;  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  colours  and  kandards,  fix 
hundred  officers,  fix  thoufand  private  foldiers,  and 
about  eight  thoufand  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Among  the  flain,were  prince  Maximilian  and  prince 
Montbafon.  The  lofs  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed 
three  thoufand  men,  including  prince  Lewis  of 
Meffe  and  M.  Bentinck,  who  were  both  fiain 
during  the  addon.  This  victory  was  attended  with 
the  immediate  conquek  of  almok  all  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands;  the  cities  of  Lovaine,  Mechlin, 
Bruffels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  fubmitted 
without  refikance,  and  acknowledged  king  Charles. 
Okend,  thopgh  it  had  a  krong  garrifon,  furren- 
dered  after  a  fiege  of  ten  days.  Menin,  ekeemed 
the  mok  Sniffled  fortification  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  though  garrifoned  by  fix  thoufand  men,  fub¬ 
mitted  to  the  fame  fate.  The  garrifon  of  Gender- 
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monde  furrendered  themfeves  prifoners  of  war; 
and  Aeth  fubmitted  on  the  fame  conditions. 

Barcelona  about  the  fame  time  was  blocked  up 
by  the  French  fleet  under  the  count  of  Touloufe, 
while  Philip  befieged  it  by  land.  The  inhabitants, 
animated  by  the  prefence  of  king  Charles,  made  a 
vigorous  defence;  but  were  to  hard  prefled,  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands ; 
but  Sir  John  Leake  failing  to  his  relief,  the  French 
admiral  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  than  he  retired  with  precipitation;  and  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  arriving  with  a  body  of  troops, 
Philip  abandoned  the  fiege,  and  retired  in  great 
diforder,  leaving  behind  his  tents,  with  the  fick 
and  wounded.  On  the  flde  of  Portugal,  the  earl 
of  Galloway,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Alcantara;  and  in 
three  days  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  four  thoufand 
men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  He  afterwards 
took  feveral  other  places,  and  advanced  even  to 
Madrid,  which  fubmitting  to  king  Charles,  he  was 
proclaimed  there.  But  that  prince  loitering  away 
his  time  in  Barcelona,  his  competitor  recovered  his 
fpirits ;  and  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
received  fuch  reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Madrid  ;  upon  which  the  allies  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  that  city,  with  as  much  hafte  as  they 
had  marched  thither. 

In  Italy,  the  allies  were  as  fuccefsful  as  in 
Flanders.  The  duke  of  Savoy  had  been  reduced 
to  the  utmoft  extremity,  and  Turin,  his  capital, 
had  been  befieged  by  the  French.  The  city  was 
reduced  to  great  difirefs;  mod  of  the  ammunition 
being  fpent,  and  the  French  having  made  a  lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  conterfcarp.  In  this  dangerous  fitua- 
tion,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  faw 
themfelves  under  a  necefuty  of  marching  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  defence  of  the  place.  Accordingly 
they  paffed  the  Doria  on  the  fixth  of  September, 
and  encamped  on  its  banks.  The  next  morning  at 
break  of  day,  the  army  moved  towards  the  enemy. 
Never  perhaps  was  a  bolder  march  than  the  allied 
army  made  on  this  occafion  ;  having  a  continual 
fire  to  fuftain  from  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
the  enemy  had  pointed  to  gall  them.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  perceiving  that  all  their  efforts  were  not 
fufficient  to  ftopthe  intrepidity  with  which  the  duke 
and  the  prince  marched  towards  him,  propofed  to 
quit  the  intrenchments,  and  give  them  battle.  He 
was  joined  in  this  propofal  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  general  officers  in  the  French  army  :  but  marfhal 
Marfin  producing  a  written  order  from  Lewis,  which 
left  every  thing  to  his  decifion  in  cafe  of  an  action ; 
and  giving  his  opinion  to  remain  in  the  lines,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  forced  to  acquiefce.  When 
the  confederate  army  came  within  half  cannon  fhot 
of  the  French  line,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  began  the  attack  with  their  artillery.  On  this 
the  whole  army  moved  in  a  moment ;  the  infantry 
marched  up  with  their  mulkets  to  the  foot  of  the 
intrenchments ;  and  prince  Eugene  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  began  the  charge, 
which  was  made  with  fuch  altonifhing  vigour  and 
activity,  that  in  lefs  than  two  hours  he  carried  the 
enemy’s  line.  The  fame  was  done  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy  in  the  center  and  on  the  right;  fo  that  by 
noon  the  allies  were  mailers  of  the  French  camp, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  army  was  become  general. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  behaved  with  great  prefence 
of  mind,  and  received  feveral  wounds  in  the  action. 
Marfhal  Marfin  was  taken  prifoner,  after  having 
his  thigh  fhattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours  after  under  the  amputation.  The  French 
loft  in  the  aftion  near  feven  thoufand  men,  beficles 
three  hundred  officers,  and  about  eight  thoufand 
private  men  taken  prifoners;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and  eight  mortal  s, 
feven  thoufand  eight  hundred,  bombs,  thirty-two 


thoufand  hand  grenades,' forty-eight  thoufand  can¬ 
non  balls,  four  thoufand  chefts  of  mulket  balls# 
eighty-fix  barrels  of  gunpowder,  all  their  tents  and 
baggage,  five  thoufand  beads  of  burden,  ten  thou- 
fmd  horfes  belonging  to  thirteen  regiments  of  dra- 
goons,  and  the  mules  of  the  commiffary,  all  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  mules  were  fo 
richly  laden,  that  this  part  only  of  the  booty  was 
valued  at  near  One  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  The  Iofs  of  the  confederates  did 
hot  amount  to  three  thoufand  men,  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  or  difabled  in  the  attack,  exclulive  of  two  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  garrifon  of  Turin,  who  had  fallen 
during  the  eourfe  of  the  fiege. 

We  muft  not  here  omit  relating  an  action,  which 
muft  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  and  entitle  the 
author  of  it  to  the  greater  praife,  as  his  birth  and 
education  were  but  mean,  and  confequently  not 
calculated  to  produce  thofe  ambitious  views,  to 
which  fo  many  daring  and  heroic  actions  owe  their 
origin.  During  the  above  fiege,  the  enemy  had 
broke  into  one  of  the  largeft  fubterranean  galleries 
belonging  to  the  citadel,  and  the  French  engineer 
was  rewarded  with  two  hundred  Louis  d’ors  for 
making  the  difeovery.  The  French  now  concluded 
they  fliould  make  their  way  into  the  citadel  by 
means  of  this  fecret  paffage,  and  accordingly  polled 
two  hundred  grenadiers  there.  One  Micha,  a 
Piedmontefe  peafant,  who  ferved  as  a  pioneer,  and 
who,  by  his  good  natural  parts  and  long  practice, 
had  acquired  Inch  a  Ikill  in  his  profeflion  as  to  be 
made  a  corporal  of  that  corps,  was  then  working 
near  the  fpot  with  about  twenty  men,  in  order  to 
complete  a  mine ;  but  healing  the  French  bufy  over 
his  head  in  fecuring  their  poll  in  the  gallery,  he 
immediately  perceived  that  his  work  was  become 
ufelefs,  and  that  the  enemy  was  poffeffed  of  a  ppft 
that  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  them:  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  convinced,  that  it  would  coft  him 
his  life  to  prevent  them,  his  mine  having  no 
fauciffon,  by  which  he  might  fpring  it  with  lefs 
danger.  There  was,  however,  no  time  for  deli¬ 
beration,  and  he  inftantly  formed  a  fcheme  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  greateft  hero.  He 
ordered  his  companions  to  withdraw  out  of  the 
mine,  and  to  fire  a  mulket  as  a  fignal  when  they 
reached  a  place  of  fafety;  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
queuing  them  to  acquaint  the  duke, his  mailer,  that 
Micha  implored  afliftance  for  his  wife  and  children. 
His  companions  immediately  retired ;  and  on  this 
intrepid  pioneer’s  hearing  their  fignal,  he  fet  fire  to 
the  mine,  and  thus  facrified  his  own  life  to  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  The  two  hundred  French 
grenadiers  were  blown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
fecret  paffage  on  which  the  enemy  had  placed  fuch 
flattering  hopes,  was  totally  obliterated.  His  com¬ 
panions  faithfully  delivered  his  meffage  to  the  duke, 
who  not  only  provided  for  his  widow  and  children, 
but  fettled  a  perpetual  annuity  of  fix  hundred  livres 
a  year  upon  Micha’s  defeendants. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  now  entered  his  capital  in 
triumph;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  finding  it  im- 
pollible  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  his  troops,  retired 
into  Dauphiny. 

Lewis  was  now  humbled  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
might  have  excited  even  the  compaffion  of  his 
enemies.  He  employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to 
write  letters,  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  the  deputies  of  the  States  General, 
containing  propofals  for  opening  a  congrefs.  He 
-  had  already  tampered  with  the  Dutch,  in  a  me¬ 
morial,  prefented  by  the  marquis  d’Alegre.  He 
offered  to  cede  either  Spain  and  the  Weil  Indies,  of 
Milan,  Naples  and  Sicily  to  king  Charles,  to  give 
up  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  the  ravages 
which  had  been  committed  in  his  dominions.  The 
powers  that  formed  the  confederacy  were  fired  with 
^  thc 
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the  ambition  of  making  cofiquefts;  and  England 
in  particular  thought  herfelf  entitled  to  an  indem¬ 
nification  for  the  immenfe  fums  fhe  had  expended. 
Animated  by  thefe concurring confideratjons,  queen 
Anne  and  the  States  General  rejected  the  offers  of 
France,  declaring  they  would  not  enter  into  any  nc- 
gociations  for  a  peace,  but  in  concert  with  their 
allies.  The  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter  on  the 
fecond  of  December,  where  her  majefty  opened  the 
ieffion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne.  Both  houfes 
prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  queen  for  her  gracious 
Ipeech,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  glorious  fuc- 
cefs  obtained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  voting 
at  the  fame  time  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  that  ge¬ 
neral,  for  his  many  eminent  fervices  to  her  majefty, 
and  the  kingdom.  They  then  immediately  granted 
the  fupplies  for  the  enfuing  year,  befidcs  which 
they  voted  fupplies  for  the  equivalent  granted  by 
England  to  the  Scots,  purfuant  to  the  treaty  of 
union. 

»  -p.  Her  majefty,  on  the  twenty-eighth 

*  *  L  /•  day  0f  January^  went  to  the  houfe  of 

lords  and  palled  feveral  public  and  private  acts, 
and  then  made  a  fpeech,  acquainting  them,  that  the 
union  being  perfected  by  the  parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Ihe  had  ordered  the  fame  to  be  laid  before 
them,  for  their  concurrence  in  it.  She  alfo  inti¬ 
mated,  that  Scotland  being  to  have  an  equivalent 
for  what  that  kingdom  is  obliged  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  debts  of  England ;  fhe  defined  them  to 
make  provifions  for  the  payment  thereof.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords  previous  to  the  entering  upon  con- 
lideration  of  the  articles  of  the  union,  a  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
church  of  England ;  an  act  for  the  fccuring 
Prefbytery  in  Scotland,  having  palled  there  be¬ 
fore  the  articles  of  the  union.  The  purport 
was,  that  the  act  of  uniformity  Ihould  be  in  force 
for  ever,  that  every  king  or  queen  hereafter,  at 
their  coronation,  Ihould  take  an  oath  to  preferve 
the  fettlementof  the  church,  and  the  dodtrine  and 
difeipline  thereof;  and  that  this  aft  Ihould  be  held 
a  fundamental  and  effential  part  of  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  grand  defign  of  the  allies,  for  which  every 
thing  clfe  was  neglected,  except  Naples,  was  the 
liege  of  Toulon.  The  latter  end  of  June  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  prince  Eugene,  began  their  march 
thither,  with  an  army  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoufand  men;  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  with  the 
combined  fleet  and  tranfports,  having  taken  on 
board  their  heavy  cannon,  with  the  provifions  and 
ammunition  neceffary  for  the  undertaking.  On  the 
eleventh  of  July  the  army  paffed  the  Yar,  with  very 
little  opposition;  here  the  duke  of  Savoy  made 
a  halt  to  refrelh  his  troops,  and  in  order  to  be 
joined  by  his  cavalry,  which  was  not  yet  arrived  : 
and  to  this  delay  the  mifearriage  of  that  enterprise 
has  been  attributed  ;  for  the  intention  of  the  allies 
to  befiege  7 oulon  being  now  no  longer  doubted, 
the  enemy  drew  their  troops  thither  from  all  parts  ; 
and  not  only  repaired  and  augmented  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  town,  but  perfectly  covered  it  by  a  for¬ 
tified  camp,  in  which  they  had  no  lefs  than  forty 
battalions.  The  confederate  army  being  arrived 
before  the  place,  prince  Eugene  obferved  the  difpo- 
iition  of  the  enemy ;  and  finding  he  mull  fight  an 
army  intrenched  in  the  outworks,  and  on  the  heights 
that  Surrounded  the  place,  and  which  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  infinite  number  of  guns,  was  for  re¬ 
treating  forthwith.  But  the  duke  of  Savoy  was 
pofitive  in  his  opinion  for  carrying  cn  the  enter- 
prize,  and  accordingly  the  neceffary  difpofitions 
were  made  for  attacking  the  hill  of  St.  Catharine, 
which  the  enemy  had  fortified;  and  in  this  firft  at¬ 
tempt  the  allies  were  fuccefsful.  They  alfo  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  two  final!  forts  near  the  harbour; 
but  by  the  fixteenth  of  Auguft  the  enemy’s  forces 


were  fo  increafed,  that  they  ventured  to  attack  their 
camp  and  recovered  the  hill  of  St.  Catharine.  At 
length  the  duke  of  Savoy,  being  convinced  of  the 
impoftibility  of  taking  Toulon;  and  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  enemy  had  now  Sixty  battalions 
in  their  intrenchments,  befides  a  numerous  cavalry, 
agreed  to  delift  from  the  enterprize.  Flowever,  by 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  ruin  of  his  capital  city  of 
Turin,  he  gave  directions  for  the  bombarding  of 
Toulon  both  by  Sea  and  land  ;  and  both  himfelf  and 
prince  Eugene  advanced  to  an  eminence  to  behold 
the  dreadful  blaze. 

Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  with  fifteen  fail  of  men  of 
war,  Set  fail  for  England  ;  and  on  the  twenty-firft  of 
Oftober  arrived  in  foundings ;  but  by  miftake  fleer¬ 
ing  a  wrong  courfe,  his  own  fliip  the  Affociation 
ftruck  upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  wherein  perilhed 
himfelf  and  every  foul  on  board.  Such  alfo  was 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Eagle  and  Romney.  The 
Firebrand  was  dallied  in  pieces  on  the  rocks;  but 
the  captain  and  twenty-four  of  his  men  faved  them- 
felves  in  his  boat;  the  Phcenix ran  aground,  but  the 
crew  faved  themfelves.  Sir  George  Byng  in  the 
Royal  Anne,  by  Skilful  fteerage  changed  her  courfe 
in  a  moment,  and  faved  the  Ship  when  in  the  moll: 
imminent  danger  of  linking.  The  admiral’s  body 
being  caft  a-fhore  was  taken  up  by  fome  country 
people,  ftripped, and  afterwards  buried  inthefands-, 
but,  upon  enquiry,  was  found  and  brought  into 
Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey ;  where  her 
majefty  erefted  a  monument  for  him  at  her  own 
expcnce.  Sir  Cloudefly  was  born  of  obfeure  pa¬ 
rentage  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  but  acquired  re¬ 
nown  by  his  afliduity  in  his  public,  and  integrity  in 
his  private  eapacity. 

rfhus  this  dimmer,  while  the  allies  feemed  to 
profper  in  every  quarter,  fortune  feemed  to  favour 
the  enemy;  for  befides  the  mifearriages  already 
recited,  the  earl  of  Galloway  loft  the  battle  of 
Almanza  in  Spain,  in  which  he  too  haftily  engaged 
againft  a  much  fuperior  force.  Marfhal  Villars 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  German  lines  at  Bichl 
and  Stolhoffen,  and  would  have  proceeded  farther, 
had  not  the  elector  of  Hanover,  with  the  Imperial 
forces,  flopped  his  progrefs.  In  the  Netherlands, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  unable  to  bring  the 
French  under  the  duke  of  Vendome  to  an  engage¬ 
ment;  and  both  fides  only  preferred  what  they  had 
in  pofleflion  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  October,  the  firft 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  affembled  at  Weftmin¬ 
fter,  when  the  queen,  in  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes, 
mitigated  the  mifearriages  in  Provence  and  Spain, 
reprefenting  the  necefiity  of  making  further  efforts 
againft  the  common  enemy;  and  exhorting  them  to 
be  upon  their  guard  againft  thofe  who  endeavoured 
to  fow  jealoulies  in  the  commonwealth.  The  com-  * 
mons,  in  their  addrefs  exprefled  their  continuance 
of  their  former  zeal  and  devotion  towards  her  ma- 
jefty’s  government ;  but  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the 
earl  of  Wharton  expatiated  upon  the  fcarcity  of 
money,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  mifmanagement 
of  the  navy.  He  was  feconded  by  the  lord  Somers, 
and  the  leaders  of  allthetory  party,  who  propofed, 
that  previous  to  every  meafure,they  Ihould  confider 
the  ftate  of  the  nation.  The  defign  of  Wharton 
and  Somers,  was  to  raife  the  earl  of  Orford  once 
more  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  tories 
who  did  not  perceive  their  drift,  hoped  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enquiry  to  fix  the  blame  of  all  mif¬ 
management  upon  the  whig  minifters.  A  ekiy  be¬ 
ing  fixed  for  this  examination,  the  houfe  received  a 
petition  from  the  ftieriffs  and  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  complaining  of  great  Ioffes  by  fca,  for  want  of 
cruizers  and  convoys ;  and  thefe  complaints  were 
proved  by  witneffes.  The  commons  made  fome 
progrefs  in  an  enquiry  of  the  fame  niture,  and 
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brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  chearfully 
granted  the  fupplies  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing 
year.  They  alfo  refolved,  that  there  fhould  be  but 
one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  militia  of  Scotland  fhould  be  put  on  the 
fame  footing  with  that  of  England ;  that  the  powers 
of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  fhould  be  the  fame 
through  the  whole  ifland;  that  the  lords  juiliciary 
in  Scotland,  fhould  go  circuits  twice  a  year,  and 
that  the  writs  for  elefting  Scottifh  members  toferve 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fhould  be  dire&ed,  and 
returns  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  practifed  in 
England.  When  the  queen  paffed  thefe  bills,  fhe 
recommended  an  augmentation  in  the  aids  and 
auxiliaries  granted  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  At  the  fame  time,  William  Gregg, 
a  clerk  in  Mr.  fecretary  Harley’s  office,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  for  high-treafon,  in'xorrefpond- 
ing  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  confeffed  the  indictments.  It  was 
fuppofed  by  many  that  the  fecretary  would  have 
been  found  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  that  correfpon- 
dence,  but  Gregg  honourably  acquitted  him  with 
his  laft  breath. 

A  -pv  «  His  royal  highnefs,  the  lord  high- 
’  *  admiral,  thought  fit,  the  latter  end  of 

January,  to  make  thefe  feveral  promotions  of  fea 
officers.  Sir  John  Leake  was  nominated  admiral 
of  the  white  fquadron,  and  admiral  in  chief  of  her 
majefly’s  fleet;  Sir  George  Byng  admiral  of  the 
blue  ;  Sir  John  Norris,  vice-admiral  of  the  white; 
Sir  John  Jennings,  vice-admiral  of  the  red ;  lord 
Durfley,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue;  Sir  Edward 
Whitaker,  rear-admiral  of  the  red;  and  John  Baker, 
Efq;  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  Mr.  Harley  re- 
figned  his  office  of  fecretary  of  flate,  and  wras  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  right  honourable  Henry  Boyle, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Sir  Thomas  Manfell, 
comptroller  of  the  houfhold;  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
attorney-general,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  fecretary  of 
war,  alfo  refigned  their  places.  About  this  time 
Lewis  meditating  revenge  for  the  invafion  of  his 
kingdom,  and  befieging  a  place  of  fnch  confequence 
to  him  as  that  of  Toulon,  determined  to  retaliate 
the  injury,  and  convince  others  of  the  diffraction 
which  an  inroad  produces.  He  was  invited  to 
make  the  experiment  by  the  general  difcontent  of 
the  Scots,  occafioned  by  the  union ;  and  which  gave 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  reafon  to  believe  he 
fhould  not  be  an  unwelcome  gueft  in  that  kingdom. 
Lewis  determined  not  to  omit  fo  fair  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  it  was  accordingly  refolved  to  offer  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  very  powerful  affiftance  if 
he  would  undertake  to  make  England  the  feat  of  war. 
This  offer  being  readily  embraced,  a  fleet  of  men 
of  war  and  transports  was  expeditioufly  fitted  out  at 
Dunkirk,  and  ten  thoufand  land  forces,  with  many 
officers,  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  artillery, 
and  arms,  were  embarked.  Major  general  Cado- 
gan,  her  majefty’s  envoy  in  Holland,  gave  im¬ 
mediate  notice  of  thofe  preparations;  and  then 
went  to  Brufl’els,  and  concerted  matters  in  fuch  a 
manner  with  M.  d’Auverquerque,  that  ten  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  Englifh  forces  in  Flanders  were  im¬ 
mediately  drawn  down  to  the  coaft,  ready  to  be 
fent  to  England.  At  the  fame  time  the  Englifh 
admiralty  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  fitting  out  a  fleet, 
that  three  and  twenty  fail  of  men  of  war,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Byng,  and  the  lord  Durfley, 
appeared  before  Dunkirk  on  the  twenty-feventh  of 
February,  when  the  enemy  thought  it  impoflible 
for  England  to  have  any  fleet  at  fea.  On  the  ninth 
of  March  the  pretender  arrived  at  Dunkirk  :  but 
the  fight  of  the  Englifh  fleet  induced  the  French 
admiral  M.  Fourbin,  to  fend  to  court  for  frefh  in- 
ftructions.  But  Lewis  fcnt  peremptory  orders  to 
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his  admiral  to  venture  Out  of  the  harbour;  Sir 
George  Byng  being  informed  that  the  French  had 
left  Dunkirk,  immediately  failed  in  purfuit  of  them, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  forces  were  embarked  at 
Oftend,  ahd  convoyed  to  England  by  admiral 
Baker.  Thefe  forces,  togetherwdthfeveralregiments 
of  horfe,  marched  for  Scotland  with  all  expedition. 
In  the  mean  time  Sir  George  Byng  had,  by  his 
vigilance,  rendered  thefe  precautions  unneceffary, 
arriving  at  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  almofl  as  foon 
as  the  enemy,  whereupon  they  took  the  advantage 
of  a  land-breeze  which  fprung  up  in  the  night,  and 
bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  poffibly  carry. 
As  foon  as  the  day  appeared  the  combined  fleet 
gave  chace,  but  were  out-failed,  and,  except  the 
Salifbury,  a  man  of  war,  formerly  taken  from  the 
Englifh,  all  the  French  fhips  efcaped,  and  got  back 
to  Dunkirk  in  a  moft  fluttered  condition.  Lord 
ClermOnt,  lord  Griffin,  Mr.  Middleton  a  lieutenant 
general,  his  aid-de-camp,  a  colonel,  two  lieutenant 
colonels,  five  captains,  and  two  lieutenants,  French 
officers ;  fifteen  Irifh  officers,  five  companies  of 
French  infantry,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feamen,  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  ihip,  were  taken  prifoners  in 
the  Salifbury.  The  lords  Griffin  and  Clermont,  with 
moft  of  the  other  principal  perfons,  were  fent  up  to 
London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower;  as  were  alfo 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Belhaven,  and  feveral  of 
the  Scottifh  nobility  and  gentry,  on  fufpicion  of  car¬ 
rying  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mains  ;  but  moft  of  thelatter  werefoon  after  admitted 
to  bail.  On  the  firft  of  April,  the  queen  went  to  the 
houfe  and  gave  the  royal  affent  to  feveral  bills ; 
after  which  fhe  prorogued  the  parliament;  and  on 
the  fifteenth  prorogued  it  by  proclamation.  At  the 
fame  time  new  writs  were  iffued  for  calling  another, 
and  a  proclamation  was  publifhed,  commanding  all 
the  peers  of  North  Britain  to  meet  on  the  feven- 
teenth  of  June,  at  Holyrood-houfe,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  eleft  fixteen  peers  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  enfuing  Britifh  parliament,  purfuant  to  the 
twenty-fecond  article  of  the  treaty  of  union. 

It  having  been  agreed  on  at  the  Hague,  that 
prince  Eugene,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
fhould  unite  their  forces,  and  ad  jointly  in  the 
Low  Countries,  during  this  campaign  ;  they  took 
the  field  the  middle  of  May,  and  marched  to  the 
general  rendezvous,  having  left  no  other  troops  at 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  than  the  county  militia.  Thefe 
places  on  the  appearance  of  a  detachment  of  French 
troops,  furrendered  to  them  without  oppofition. 
The  enemy  advanced  as  far  as  Dutch  Flanders,  and 
laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution.  The 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  and  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  who  this  year  took  the  field  with  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  finding  their  ftrength  fo  much  fuperior 
to  the  confederates,  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of 
Oudenarde,  and  accordingly  inverted  that  place  on 
the  ninth  of  July,  which  occafioned  a  battle  two 
days  after.  Marlborough,  being  apprized  of  the 
enemies  defign  was  immediately  in  motion,  and 
marched  with  amazing  expedition  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  ele&or  of 
Hanover  in  marching  towards  the  Mofelle.  At 
the  approach  of  the  confederates,  the  French  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  paffed  the  Scheld  at  Gavre ;  which 
the  duke  perceiving, and  being  determined  to  bring 
them  to  a  battle,  detached  general  Cadogan  in  the 
night  with  fixteen  battalions  and  eight  fquadrons, 
to  take  port  on  the  other  fide  the  Scheld,  near 
Oudenarde,  and  to  lay  bridges  neceffary  for  the 
paffage  of  the  reft  of  the  army,  which  began  to 
march  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  by  two  in  the  afternoon 
the  horfe  had  reached  the  bridges,  and  foon  after 
the  whole  army  began  to  pafs  :  but  the  enemy  per¬ 
ceiving  the  defign  of  the  allies,  ftruck  off  to  the 
right  towards  Ghent.  General  Cadogan,  however, 
7  B  fell 
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fell  upon  feven  battalions  of  foot,  which  the  enemy 
had  thrown  into  the  hedges,  and  into  the  village  of 
Heynim;  and  being  afterwards  reinforced  by  the 
foot,  the  attack  was  made  with  fo  much  vigour  and 
fuccefs,  that  the  enemy  was  foon  driven  out  of  the 
village,  and  being  clofely  ptirfued,  a  whole  brigade 
threw  down  their  arms  and  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners.  The  event  of  this  Ikirmifh  convinced 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  that  it  would  be  impoilible 
to  avoid  a  battle:  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  dif- 
engage  his  troops  from  the  hollow  ways  and  defiles, 
through  which  they  were  marching,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  the  plain,  where  they  might  be 
properly  formed ;  but  the  confederate  generals  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war  to  give 
them  time  to  effeft  this  purpofe.  The  allied  army 
was  immediately  formed  and  advanced,  in  order  of 
battle  to  the  charge.  Hereupon  the  enemy  faced 
about  and  formed,  but  in  great  diforder.  The 
battle  began  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  but  could 
not  be  deemed  a  general  engagement  till  feven  in 
the  evening,  when  the  aftion  became  very  furious 
and  doubtful  on  both  fides,  for  the  French  being 
continually  reinforced,  they  continued  the  fight 
with  great  vigour  and  refolution  for  fometime;  at 
length  the  confederates  drove  the  enemy  from  one 
poll  to  another,  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  the 
combat.  The  engagement  was  chiefly  between  the 
infantry;  while  the  horfe,  who,  by  reafon  of  the 
broken  ground,  could  not  aft,  were  detached  to  the 
wings,  and  advanced  fo  far,  that  they  attacked  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  which  throwing  them  into 
the  utmoft  confufion,  occafioned  a  general  rout. 
Part  of  them  retired  with  the  baggage  and  artillery 
towards  Deynfe  and  Ghent,  and  another  part  by  the 
road  to  Courtrayn  About  nine  in  the  morning 
they  reached  Ghent,  and  marching  through  that 
city,  they  encamped  at  Lovendegen  on  the  canal. 

In  this  aftion  three  thoufand  of  the  French  were 
flain  on  the  field  of  battle,  two  thoufand  deferted, 
and  feven  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners,  including  a 
great  number  pf  officers,  together  with  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  above  a  hundred  ftandards  and  colours,  and 
four  thoufand  horfes,  while  the  lofs  of  the  allies  did 
not  amount  to  two  thoufand  men.  The  eleftoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  in  this  engagement,  charged  at 
the  head  of  Bulan’s  dragoons  with  great  intrepidity : 
his  horfe  was  fhot  under  him,  and  colonel  Lufky 
killed  by  his  fide. 

After  having  levelled  the  French  lines,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  the  confederate  forces 
inverted  Lille.  This  was  not  only  the  ftrongeft 
town  in  Flanders,  but  was  provided  with  all  ne- 
cefiaries,  and  with  rtores  of  ammunition,  while 
the  garrifon  was  reinforced  by  twenty-one  bat-  1 
talions  of  the  beft  troops  of  France,  commanded 
by  marlhal  de  Boufflers  in  perfon.  Prince  Eugene 
commanded  at  the  liege,  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  covered  it  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  The 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  being  now  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  place,  and  made  feveral  marches  and 
counter-marches  for  that  purpofe.  Marlborough 
being  apprized  of  their  intention,  marched  out  of 
his  lines  to  give  them  battle  ;  but  the  enemy  de¬ 
clined  an  engagement,  and  the  -allies  returned  to 
their  camp,  which  they  fortified  with  an  intrench- 
ment.  On  the  feventh  of  September,  the  befiegers 
took  the  counterfcarp  of  Lille  by  aflault,  after  an 
obflinate  conteft,  in  which  they  loft  one  thoufand 
men.  The  French  generals  continued  to  hover 
about  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  which  they  even 
cannonaded.  Marlborough  again  offered  them 
battle  in  vain.  On  the  twenty-third  of  September 
the  tenaille  was  ftormed,  and  a  lodgment  made 
along  the  covered  way.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
October  the  town  furrendered,  and  marlhal  de 
Boufflers  retired  into  the  citadel  with  the  remainder 
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of  his  garrifon ;  but  on  the  tenth  of  December  the 
citadel  furrendered.  What  facilitated  its  reduftion- 
was  the  famous  battle  of  Wynendale,  fought  by 
major-general  Webb,  who,  with  fix  thoufand  men, 
guarded  a  convoy  from  Oftend.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  count  de  la  Motte  with  about  twenty- two 
thoufand;  when  Webb,  after  a  warm  aftion, which 
lafted  two  hours,  obliged  them  to  retire  in  the  ut¬ 
moft  confufion,  after  leaving  fix  thoufand  men 
killed;  but  the  lofs  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  officers  and  foldiers.  After 
this  glorious  victory  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  re¬ 
covered.  "The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  no  lefs 
fuccefsful.  Sir  John  Leake  took  Cagliari,  the 
capital  of  Sardinia,  upon  which  the  whole  ifland 
fubmitted.  Afterwards  general  Stanhope,  with  a 
body  of  land  forces,  aflifted  by  a  fleet  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Leake,  inverted  Port  Mahon,  which  in 
three  days  capitulated;  and  the  whole  ifland  of 
Minorca  fubmitted  to  the  Englifli  government. 
While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  thus  attended 
with  a  train  of.  fucceffive  good  fortune,  the  people 
were  airlifted  with  the  lofs  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  who  died  of  an  afthma,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  Oftober,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  prince  pofieffed  of  many  amiable 
and  engaging  qualities,  but  deftitute  of  great  talents, 
and  little  qualified  for  making  a  figure  in  the 
world.  He  had  always,  lived  in  gfeat  harmony 
with  the  queen;  who  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
their  marriage,  and  especially  in  his  laft  illnefs, 
approved  herfelf  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
tendernefs.  The  queen  having  confented  to  an 
aft  of  grace,  wherein  all  treafons  were  pardoned, 
except  fuch  as  were  committed  on  the  high  feas; 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  April, 
made  a  fpeech,  in  her  majefty’s  name,  and  then 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

The  French  king  was  by  this  time  A  T-. 
reduced  to  fuch  a  Hate  of  humiliation,  iA‘  G09* 
that  he  made  overtures  of  peace,  in  confequence 
of  which  a  treaty  was  begun  at  the  Hague,  and 
forty  preliminary  articles  were  agreed  upon;  but  as 
by  one  of  them  king  Philip  was  to  quit  the  Spaulffi 
dominions,  the  French  court  refufed  their  con  lent'; 
and  after  having  offered  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
a  large  fum  of  money  for  his  intereft  in  procuring 
a  peace,  which  he  generoufly  rejected,  the  treaty 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  confederates  refolved  to 
open  the  campaign  without  further  delay.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  towards  the 
end  of  June,  the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain 
of  Lifle,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand  fighting  men.  At  the  fame  time  the 
marefchal  Villars,  accounted  one  of  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  generals  in  France,  aflembled  the  French 
forces  on  the  plain  of  Lens,  where  he  began  to 
throw  up  intrenchments.  The  confederate  generals 
having  obferved  his  fituation,  and  finding  they 
could  not  attack  him  withoutincurring  great  danger, 
refolved  to  invert  Tournay,  the  garrifon  of  which 
Villars  had  imprudently  weakened.  To  conceal 
their  defign  they  made  a  motion  toveards  Ypres, 
and  while  the  attention  of  the  enemy  vras  wholly 
diverted  to  that  quarter,  they  fuddenly  laid  fiege  to 
Tournay.  The  town  itfelf  was  eafily  taken  ;  but 
the  citadel  wais  fo  ftrong  by  nature  and  art,  and 
lieutenant  de  Surville  the  governor  fuch  an  excel¬ 
lent  officer,  that  though  he  had  only  a  weak  gar¬ 
rifon,  he  fuftained  the  fiege  for  the  fpace  of  a  month 
with  incredible  valour.  As  the  befiegers  proceeded 
by  the  method  of  fap  ;  their  miners  frequently  met 
with  thofe  of  the  enemy  under  ground,  and  fought 
with  bayonet  and  piftol.  The  volunteers  on  both 
fides  prefented  themfelves  to  thefe  fubterraneous 
combats,  in  the  midft  of  mines  and  countermines 
big  with  ruin  and  deftruftion.  Sometimes  they 
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were  kindled  by  accident,  and  fometimes  fpiung 
by  defign ;  lb  that  great  numbers  of  thefe  brave 
men  were  ilifled  below  •,  and  above  four  hundi  ed 
of  the  confederates  were  blown  up  by  one  explo- 
fion.  .The  beliegers  at  length  having  effedled  a 
breach,  and  made  the  neceffary  difpolitions  foi  a 
general  aflault,  the  governor  offered  to  furrender. 
Articles  were  drawn  up  and  tranfmitted  to  Ver- 
lailles ;  but  Lewis  refufed  to  ratify  them,  except 
on  condition  that  there  Ihould  be  a  fufpenlion  of 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  till  the  fifth  of  Novembei . 
This  condition  being  rejected,  hoftilities  were  re¬ 
newed  and  profecuted  with  great  ardour  and  ani- 
mofity.  Survillc  being  now  reduced  to  extremity, 
defil  ed  to  capitulate,  and  fent  certain  articles  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  he  received  for  anfwer, 
that  no  terms  were  to  be  expected,  and  he  mult 
therefore  furrender  at  difcretion.  Soon  after,  the 
provifions  in  the  citadel  being  exhaufted,  Surville 
and  his  garrifon  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war.  Tourney  being  thus  reduced,  the  confede¬ 
rates  palled  the  Scheld  with  a  refolution  to  invert 
the  city  of  Mons. 

On  the  ninth  of  September  the  allies  came  fo 
near  the  enemy,  that  the  two  armies  cannonaded 
each  other.  The  French  army,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  were  pofed 
behind  the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Frainciere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet.  1  he  confede¬ 
rates,  nearly  of  the  fame  number,  encamped  with 
the  right  towards  Sart  and  Bleron,  and  the  left  on 
the  edge  of  Lagniere ;  the  head-quarters  being  at 
Blaregnies.  The  enemy,  inftead  of  attacking  the 
allies,  fortified  their  camp  with  triple  intrench- 
ments,  infomuch  that  being  naturally  ftrong,  it 
now  feemed  inacceflible.  But  on  the  eleventh,  the 
confederates,  favo  ured  by  a  thick  fog,  erected  bat¬ 
teries  in  the  center  and  on  each  wing,  and  the 
weather  clearing  up,  began  the  attack  about  eleven 
o’clock  with  the  utmolf  fury.  Eighty-fix  battalions 
on  the  right,  commanded  by  general  Shuylemburg, 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  generals,  and  fup- 
ported  by  two  and  twenty  battalions  under  count 
Lottum,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  with  Inch 
vigour,  that  in  lefs  than  an  hour  they  were  driven 
from  their  intrenchments  into  the  woods  of  Sart 
and  Trainiere.  The  prince  of  Orange,  with  fix 
and  thirty  Dutch  battalions,  advanced  againft  the 
right  of  the  enemy  ported  in  the  wood  of  La 
Merte,  and  covered  with  three  intrenchments.  Both 
fides  fought  with  the  moft  intrepid  refolution:  the 
Dutch  compelled  the  French  to  quit  the  firrt  in¬ 
trenchments  ;  but  were  repulfed  from  the  fecond 
with  great  flaughter.  The  prince  of  Orange  re¬ 
newed  the  attack  with  great  fury ;  and  the  enemy 
at  laft  feeing  their  lines  forced,  their  left  and  centei 
giving  way,  and  Villars,  their  general,  dangeroufly 
wounded,  retreated  towards  Bavay,  under  the  con- 
duff  of  Boufilers.  The  confederates  took  foity 
colours  and  rtandards,  fixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and.  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  but  purchafed 
the  victory  at  the  price  of  twenty  thoufand  of  theii 
beft  troops  killed  in  the  action.  Lottum,  geneial 
Tottau,  count  Oxienftern,  and  the  marquis  of  Tul- 
libardine,  were  killed.  Prince  Eugene  was  flightly 
wounded  on  the  head ;  and  lieutenant-general  Webb 
received  a  fhot  in  the  groin.  The  prince  of  Oiange 
had  two  horfes  fhot  under  him,  but  efcaped  un¬ 
hurt;  as  did  likewife  the  duke  of  Argyle,  though 
feveral  mufket  balls  penetrated  through  his  cloaths, 
hat,  and  perriwig.  The  French  being  thus  drove 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  the  allies  were 
left  at  liberty  to  befiege  that  city,  which  capitulated 
on  the  twenty-fixth  of  October,  when  both  armies 
retired  into  winter-quarters.  On  the  Rhine,  nothing 
of  importance  happened,  except  one  {harp  adlion 
between  a  detachment  of  the  brench  army,  and  a 
body  of  Germans,  in  which  the  latter  were  de¬ 


feated,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  repafs  the  river. 
While  the  brave  Marlborough  was  thus  purfumg 
his  conquefts  in  Flanders,  and  fupporting  the  gloi  y 
of  the  Britifh  arms,  a  party  was  fecretly  forming 
againft  him  at  home,  chiefly  by  Harley  and  St. 
John.  Elarley  had,  by  means  of  Mrs.  Hill,  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Marfham,  private  accefs  to  the  queen ; 
and  by  her,  and  his  own  intrigues,  gave  her  majefty 
an  ill  opinion  of  the  whigs,  particularly  of  the 
duke  and  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  in  order  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  his  glory,  and  to  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  France.  Mrs.  Marfham  was  related 
to  the  duchefs,  who  had  introduced  her  into  the 
queen’s  fervice ;  and  fhe,  by  Harley’s  inftrudtions, 
fupplanted  her  benefactrefs.  ihis  paved  the  way 
for  Harley  and  his  affociates  to  advance  themfelves, 
by  undermining  the  brave  Marlborough  and  his 
friends. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  being  aflembled,  Mr.  Dolben,  fon  to  the  late 
archbifhop  of  York,  complained  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  of  two  fermons  preached  and  publiftied 
by  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  redtor  of  St.  Saviour  s, 
Southwark,  as  containing  feveral  dangerous  pofi- 
tions.  Sacheverel  was  pofleffed  of  little  genius  or 
learning,  but  much  bigotry  and  intemperate  zeal, 
which  he  evinced  in  a  flagrant  degree  againft  the 
diflenters.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dolben  was 
feconded  by  Sir  Peter  King,  and  the  fermons  were 
voted  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels;  in  purfuance 
of  which  refolution,  the  dodtor,  and  Henry  Cle¬ 
ments  his  publisher,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  bar 
of  the  houfe.  Accordingly  on  •  the  fourteenth  of 
December,  Sacheverel  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
where  he  acknowledged  himfelf  the  author  of  both 
the  fermons,  anfl  declared  that  he  had  received  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  lord-mayor,  to  print  that 
intitled,  “  The  perils  of  falfe  brethren.”  The 
lord-mayor  denied  that  he  had  ever  given  fitch  en¬ 
couragement;  upon  which  the  commons  ordered 
Mr.  Dolben  to  impeach  the  doctor  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  articles 
againft  him,  and  commanded  the  ufher  of  the  black 
rod  to  take  him  into  cuftody.  On  the  feventeenth, ' 
he  petitioned  the  houfe  that  he  might  be  admitted 
to  bail ;  but  this  indulgence  was  refufed,  and  the 
commons  feemed  determined  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
fecution  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 

This  very  extraordinary  trial  ^  D 
lafted  three  weeks,  during  which  all  *  '  ‘ 

other  bufinefs  was  fufpended ;  and  the  queen  her- 
felf  was  every  day  prefent,  though  in  quality  of  a 
private  fpeftator.  The  invedtives  contained  in  the 
fermons  againft  the  revolution,  the  toleration,  the 
union,  the  diflenters,  and  the  adminiftration,  were 
fo  explicit,  and  the  dodtor’s  acknowledgment  of 
himfelf  as  author  fo  frank,  that  there  was  no  need 
of  further  proof  on  that  fubjedt.  At  laft,  after 
violent  debates,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  feventeen  voices,  and  four  and  thirty 
peers  entered  a  proteft  againft  this  decifion.  He 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  for  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  and  his  two  fermons  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in 
prefence  of  the  lord-mayor  and  the  two  Iheriffs  of 
London.  The  tones  confidered  the  lenity  of  this 
fentence  as  a  vidtory  obtained  over  the  oppofite 
party;  and  they  celebrated  their  triumph  with  bon¬ 
fires,  illuminations,  and  other  demonftrations  of 
joy.  During  thefe  tranfadfions,  the  French  king 
made  frefh  offers  of  peace;  but  thefe,  like  the 
former,  appear  to  have  been  only  defigned  to  amitle 
and  divide  the  allies.  Meanwhile  the  confederates 
did  not  retard  the  operations  of  the  campaign  ;  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  took  Doway,  Bethune, 
St.  Venant,  and  Aire. 

In  Spain,  the  horfe  and  dragoons  in  the  army  of 
1  king 
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king  Charles,  commanded  by  general  Stanhope 
attacked  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  Almen- 
nara.  Stanhope  charged  in  perfon,  and  with  his 
own  hand  flew  general  Ameflaga,  who  commanded 
the  guards  of  Philip.  The  Spanifh  horfe  were 
routed,  together  with  nine  battalions  that  efcaped 
by  favour  of  the  darknefs;  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army  retired  to  Lerida.  General  Staremberg 
purfued  them  to  Saragofla;  and  an  engagement 
enfuing  on  the  ninth  of  Auguft,  the  enemy  were 
totally  defeated  :  five  thoufand  of  their  men  were 
killed,  feven  thoufand  taken,  with  all  their  artil¬ 
lery,  and  a  great  number  of  colours  and  ftandards. 
King  Charles  entered  Saragofla  in  triumph,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Madrid ;  but  in  a  little  time  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  thence,  his  rival  becoming 
Superior  by  frefli  reinforcements.  After  this,  ge¬ 
neral  Stanhope,  with  eight  Englifli  battalions,  and 
as  many  fquadrons,  being  quartered  in  the  little 
town  of  Brihuega,  was  fuddenly  furrounded  by  the 
whole  Spanifh  army  under  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
and,  after  a  flioit  but  vigorous  refiflance,  was 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  his  troops  prifoners 
of  war.  This  was  followed  by  an  obftinate  battle 
near  Villaviciofa.  Six  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  on  the  fpot;  but  the  allies  had  fuffered  fo 
feverely,  that  Staremberg,  ordering  his  cannon  to 
be  nailed  up,  marched  to  Saragofla,  and  from 
thence  retired  into  Catalonia. 

In  England,  the  tories  began  to  execute  the 
fchemes  they  had  formed  for  effecting  the  ruin  of 
the  whig  miniftry.  A  popular  fpirit  of  averfion  to 
thofe  who  favoured  the  diffenters,  had  been  excited 
by  Sacheverel’s  trial.  Addreffes  were  prefented  to 
her  majefty  from  all  parts,  aflerting  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  her  hereditary  right,  and  condemning  all 
refiflance  as  a  rebellious  doctrine,  founded  upon 
antimonarchial  and  republican  principles.  The 
queen  began  toexprefs  her  partiality  to  this  party, 
by  mortifying  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whofe 
intereft  was  not  now  even  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
difmiflion  of  his  fon- in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  which 
he  was  fucceeded  by  the  lord  Dartmouth;  and  the 
office  of  lord-chamberlain  was  transferred  from  the 
duke  of  Kent,  to  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  Auguft  the  earl  of  Godolphin 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  the  treafury  put  into 
commiffion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harley, 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  under- 
treafurer.  The  earl  of  Rochefter  was  made  prefi- 
dent  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord  Somers; 
Henry  St.  John,  fecretary  of  ftate,  inftead  of  Mr. 
Boyle;  the  lord-chancellor  having  refigned  the 
great  feal,  it  was  put  into  commiffion,  and  after¬ 
wards  given  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt ;  the  earl  of 
Wharton  furrendered  his  commiffion  of  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  which  the  queen  conferred  on  the 
duke  of  Ormond;  the  earl  of  Orford  retired  from 
the  board  of  admiralty,  and  Mr.  George  Granville 
wras  appointed  fecretary  of  war,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole;  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  P ortugal  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Portmore ; 
and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county-palatine  of  Lancafter.  In  a  word, 
there  was  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office  of  ftate, 
except  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  even  he 
would  have  refigned  his  command,  had  not  his 
particular  friends  reprelented  to  him,  that  fuch  a 
ftep  could  not  fail  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
sert  of  his  country.  The  whig  parliament  was 
alfo  diflolved  ;  and  fuch  precautions  taken,  as  fuf- 
ficiently  influenced  the  electors  in  favour  of  the 
othei  party.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  the 
new  parliament  met,  when  Mr.  Bromley  was  chofen 
fpeaker  without  oppofition.  The  commons  difeo- 
vered  the  fpirit  by  which  they  were  actuated  ;  they 
exhorted  her  majefty  to  difcountenance  all  fuch 


principles  and  meafurcs  as  had  lately  threatened 
her  royal  crown  and  dignity.  Soon  after,  Mere¬ 
dith,  Macartney,  and  Honeywood,  were  deprived 
of  their  regiments,  becaufe,  in  their  cups,  they  had 
drank  confufion  to  the  enemies  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  declared  ^-*  J7ir* 
that  Mr  Harley’s  fidelity  to  her  majefty,  and  zeal 
foi  her  fervice,  had,  in  their  opinion,  drawn  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and 
faction,  -They  m treated  her  to  take  all  poffible 
caie  of  her  facred  perfon,  and  for  that  purpofe  to 
give  directions  for  caufing  all  papifts  to  be  removed 
from  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter.  In 

CTrma  aCC  VV?th  this  reclueft>  a  proclamation  was 
publifhed,  ordering  the  laws  to  be  ftrictly  put  in 

execution  again  ft  papifts.  The  earl  of  Rochefter 
dying  about  this  time,  Harley  became  foie  minifter 
was  created  baron  of  Wigmore,  and  raifed  to  the* 
rank  of  earl,  by  the  antient  titles  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer.  He  was  foon  after  appointed  lord- 
treafurerq  and  had  the  foie  direction  of  affairs. 
About  this  time  the  emperor  Jofeph  died  of  the 
fm all-pox  without  male  lflue,  fo  that  king  Charles’s 
immediate  aim  was  to  fucceed  his  brother  on  the 
Imperial  throne.  At  tfye  fame  time  the  houfe  of 
commons,  paffed  a  bill,  for  building  fifty  new 
chuiches  in  the  fuburbs  of  London  and  Weftmin¬ 
fter,  and  allotted  for  this  purpofe  the  duty  upon 
coals,  which  had  been  granted  for  the  building  of 
St.  Paul  s,  now  finifhed.  6 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  being  continued  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  fet  out  for  Holland  on 
the  eighteenth  of  February,  the  queen  having 
affured  him  that  the  payment  of  the  troops  fhould 
bedulyrermtted.  About  the  middle  of  April  he 
aflembled  an  army  at  Orchier,  between  Lifie  and 
Douay;  and  marefchal  Villars  drew  together  the 
french  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray 
and  Arras,  and  encamped  behind  the  river  Sanfet. 
in  luch  an  advantageous  poft,  that  it  could  not  be 
attacked  without  the  moft  imminent  danger.  The 
duke  therefore  paffed  the  Scarpe,  and  pitched  his 
camp  between  Douay  and  Bouchain.  His  intention 
™as  *°  ,r.edu<:e  bouchain,  which  was  judged  im- 
piatticable,  mafmuch  as  it  was  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  a  morafs  ftrongly  fortified,  defended  by 
a  numerous  garnfon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  army  fupenor  to  that  of  the  allies,  who  were 
likewife  expofed  to  the  excurfions  of  Valencienne 
and  Conde.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  and 
the  dmuafions  of  his  particular  friends,  he  refolved 
to  undertake  the  fiege;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Auguft,  the  place  was  regularly  in¬ 
verted.  .  Marefchal  Villars  had  taken  every  precau¬ 
tion  his  fkill  and  experience  could  fuggeft,  to 
baffle  the  attempts  of  Marlborough :  he  had  rein¬ 
forced  the  garnfon  with  fix  thoufand  chofen  men, 
commanded  by  officers  of  approved  courage  and 
ability ;  he  made  feveral  attempts  to  raife  the  fie°-e 
but  they  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  fupenor 
prudence  and  capacity  of  the  Engliffl  general. 

1  eihaps  a  more  difficult  entei  prize  was  never  un¬ 
dertaken  than  the  fiege  of  Bouchain ;  Marlborough 
was  obliged  to  call  up  lines,  ereft  forts,  raife  bat¬ 
teries,  throw  bridges  over  a  river,  form  a  caufeway 
through  a  deep  morafs,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity 
of  convoys  againft  a  numerous  army  on  one  fide, 
and  the  garrifons  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes  on 
the  other.  Such  difficulties  required  all  the  fkill 
and  experience  of  a  coniummate  general,  and  all 
the  \alour  and  intrepidity  of  the  confederate  army, 
who  had  perhaps  never  exhibited  fuch  amazing 
proofs  of  courage  upon  any  other  occafion ;  for  in 
twenty  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the 
garnfon  was  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  pri- 
loners  of  war.  d  his  was  the  laft  military  atchieve- 
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ment  of  the  immortal  Marlborough ;  who  foon  j 
after  the  taking  of  Bouchain  returned  to  the  Hague, 
and  arrived  in  England  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  Though  the  miniftry,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Englifh  nation  were,  or  afteded  to  be.  blind 
to  the  merit  of  their  accomplifhed  general,  the 
allies  laid  not  under  the  fame  prejudices.  They 
frankly  acknowledged,  that  their  many  valuable 
acquifitions  were  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
courage  and  condud  of  that  greateft  of  generals, 
whofe  character  they  adored,  and  whofe  memory 
they  ftill  revere.  During  thefe  tranfadions,  prince 
Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  German  forces,  pro¬ 
tected  the  eledors  at  Frankfort  from  the  deligns  of 
the  enemy,  and  Charles  was  unanimoufly  elected 

emperor.  .  . 

A  negotiation  for  peace  had  been  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  court  of  France  and  the  new  miniftry, 
who  were  determined  at  all  events  to  put  a  period 
to  a  war,  which  they  were  equally  unwilling  and 
incapable  to  continue.  The  earl  of  Jerfey  lent  a 
private  meffage  to  the  court  of  France,  intimating 
the  queen’s  fincere  defire  of  a  peace  ;  and  intreating 
that  Lewis  would  propofe  to  the  Dutch  a  renewal  ot 
the  conferences,  in  which  cafe  the  Englifh  plem- 
potentiaries  lhould  have  fuch  inftrudions,  as  would 
render  abortive  all  the  endeavours  of  the  States 
General  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty. 
This  meffage  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  french 
court,  who  returned  a  letter  of  compliment  with 
affurances  of  their  king’s  pacific  difpolition,  though 
he  was  averfe  to  a  renewal  of  the  conferences  with 
the  States  General.  The  Fates  ot  Holland  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  procedure,  and  fent  over 
Buys,  as  envoy-extraordinary,  to  intercede  with  the 
queen,  that  fhe  would  alter  her  refolutions;  but  al 
his  endeavours  had  no  effed;  fhe  retained  hei  l  e- 
folutions ;  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  ambailador 
in  Holland,  declared  in  the  queen’s  name,  that 
any  delay  in  the  States  to  concur  with  her  majefty , 
would  be  conlidered  as  an  abfolute  refufal,  Inti¬ 
midated  by  this  declaration,  they  agreed  to  open 
the  general  conferences  at  Utrecht  on  the  fir  ft  of 
January,  granted  palfports  to  the  French  mini  Iters ; 
and  the  queen  appointed  Robinfon,  bifhop  of  Buftol, 
and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  her  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  coqgrefs.  The  miniftry,  confcious  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  their  condud,  employed  a  nnmber  of 
mercenary  w'riters  to  vindicate  their  meafures. 
This  produced  a  paper  war  between  the  whig  and 
lory  parties;  and  fuch  a  torrent  of  falfehood,  icur- 
rility,  and  abufe,  was  poured  forth  on  both  fides, 
as  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  truth,  decency,  and 
good  manners.  The  miniftry,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe,  would  not  allow  the  fame  liberty  to  their  an- 
tagonifts  which  they  affumed  to  themfelves.  They 
caufed  fourteen  bookfellers,  printers,  and  publifliers, 
to  be  apprehended  and  profecuted ;  though  at  the 
requefl  of  the  attorney-general,  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
candor,  they  wrere  bound  over  on  their  recogni¬ 
zances  to  the  laft  day  of  term.  Some  individuals 
of  the  tory  party  themfelves  were  difpleafed  with 
the  preliminaries,  and  certain  peers  joined  with  the 
whigs  in  remonftrating  againft  them.  The  court 
being  informed  of  this  defign,  prorogued  the  par¬ 
liament  .to  the  feventh  of  December,  hoping  that 
the  arrival  of  the  Scottifh  peers  would  be  fufHcient 
to  turn  the  balance  in  their  favour.  When  the 
parliament,  according  to  prorogation,  met,  the 
queen  opened  the  fellion  with  a  fpeech,  in  which 
lhe  obferved,  that  notwithftanding  the  arts  of  thofe 
who  delighted  in  war,  both  the  place  and  time  were 
appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace ; 
and  that  the  States  General  had  expreffed  theii  entire 
confidence  in  her  condud;. 

As  foon  as  her  majefty  was  retired,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords  for  returning  hei 
majefty  thanks  for  her  fpeech  ;  and  the  earl  of  Not- 
No.  53. 


tingham  propofed  that  a  claufe  lhould  be  inferted 
in  the  add  refs,  “  That  no  peace  could  be  fa.fe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  ,  Europe,  if  Spain, 
or  the  Weft  Indies  were  allotted  to  any  branch  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  ”  This  motion  occafioned  a 
violent  debate,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  earl  of 
Anglesey  represented,  the  neceffity  of  eafing  the 
nation  of  the  burthens  incurred  by  an  expenfive 
l^he  duke  of  Marlborough,  at  whom  this 


war; 


reflection  was  levelled,  made  a  long  fpeech  in  his 
own  vindication;  he  appealed  to  the  queen,  who 
was  then  in  the  houfe  incognito,  whether  he  did 
not,  on  all  obcaftons,  inform  her  and  her  council 
of  all  the  propofals  offered  by  the  enemy  for  a 
peace,  and  had  not  defired  inftrudions  for  his 
condud  on  that  fubjed?  He  declared  upon  his 
confcience,  that  he  was  defirous  of  a  fafe,  honour¬ 
able,  and  lafling  peace,;  and  very  far  from  enter¬ 
taining  any  defign  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his 
private  emolument,  as  had  been  falfely  infinuated 
by  his  enemies.  At  laft,  the  queftion  being  re¬ 
peated  which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  propofed,  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  fix 
voices.  The  fame  claufe  was  propoied  to  be  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  addrefs  of  the  commons,  but  rejeded 
by  a  great  majority.  The  commiffioners  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  public  accounts,  having  difeovered 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  received  an 
annual  penfion  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  pounds  from 
the  contradors  for  bread  to  the  army,  the  queen  de¬ 
clared  in  council,  that  fhe  thought  proper  to  dif- 
mifs  him  from  all  his  employments,  that  the  matter 
might  be  ftridly  and  impartially  examined  ;  and 
accordingly  on  the  thirty— fir  ft  of  December,  her 
majefty  fent  his  grace  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
hand,  fignifying  her  royal  pleafure  to  refume  all 
the  places  w  ith  which  fhe  had  entrufted  him.  This 
difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  inftead  of 
weakening,  ferved  rather  to  flrengthen  the  oppofition 
in  the  upper  houfe ;  and  the  miniftry  being  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  events  to  procure  a  majority  in  that 
affembly,  perfuaded  the  queen  to  venture  on  a  mea¬ 
fure  which  no  Englifh  prince  had  ever  before  at¬ 
tempted.  This  was  the  creating  of  no  lefs  than  twelve 
new  peers  ;  a  proftitution  of  honours  which  refieds 
equal  difgrace  on  the  queen  who  bellowed  them, 
and  thofe  who  received  them. 

Upon  the  difgrace  of  the  duke  «  p. 
of  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Or-  '  •  1112- 

mond  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  her  ma- 
jefly’s  forces ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ap¬ 
pointed  captain  of  the  fecond  troop  of  horfe- 
guards;  the  earl  of  Rivers  mafter  of  the  ordinance; 
and  the  duke  of  Beaufort  captain  of  the  band  of 
penftoners,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  St.  Albans; 
brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  the  lady  Mafham,  was 
made  lieutenant  of  the  Towxr,  in  the  room  of 
lieutenant-general  Cadogan;  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
was  removed  from  his  poft  as  mafter  of  the  horfe, 
and  the  countefs  of  Sunderland,  and  lady.  Rialton, 
two  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  daughters,  re- 
figned  their  places  as  ladies  of  the  queen’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  On  the  feventeenth  of  January,  her 
majefty  being  greatly  indifpofed,  fent  a  meffage  to 
both  houfes,  importing,  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  arrived  at  Utrecht,  and  employed  in  forming 
meafures  for  procuring  fatisfadion  to  all  their  allies; 
that  the  terms  of  peace  lhould  be  laid  before  the 
parliament  before  they  were  finally  concluded ; 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  fhe  was  relolved  to  make 
preparations  for  an  early  campaign,  and  therefore 
hoped,  that  the  commons  would  grant  the  neceffary 
fupplies  for  that  purpofe.  They  now  proceeded  to 
take  the  affairs  ot  the  duke  of  Marlborough  into 
conffderation ;  when  after  a.  long  debate,  it  w7as 
refolved  by  two  hundred  and  feventy  voices  againft 
one  hundred  and  fixty  five,  “  That  the  taking  fe- 
veral  turns  annually  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
7  C  from 
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from  the  contractors,  for  furnifhing  the  bread  and 
bread-waggons  for  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
was  unwarrantable  and  illegal.”  It  was  alfo  refolved, 

That  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  deduced  from 
the  foreign  troops  in  her  majefty ’s  pay,  was  public 
money,  and  ought  to  be  accounted  for;  and  that  the 
faid  refolution  fhould  be  laid  before  her  majefty  by 
the  whole  houfe.”  This  being  accordingly  done  on 
the  twenty-fixth,  the  queen  gave  orders  to  her  at¬ 
torney-general,  to  profecute  the  duke  for  the  money 
he  had  fo  deducted. 

The  beginning  of  April  the  duke  of  Ormond 
went  over  to  Holland,  and,  on  the  twenty-fir  ft  of 
May,  he,  in  concert  with  prince  Eugene,  aflembled 
the  army  between  Douay  and  Marchiennes,  which, 
upon  a  review,  was  found  to  confift  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  fquadrons,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  battalions.  With  this  force  the  two 
generals  marched  towards  the  enemy;  and  pafting 
the  Schelde,  encamped  at  Solemnes,  and  Neufville. 
But  prince  Eugene  propofing  to  attack  the  French 
army  under  marfhall  Villars,  or  to  invert  the  town 
of  Quefnoy,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  by  this 
time  received  freffi  orders,  from  Mr.  fecretary  St. 
John,  gave  the  prince  and  the  deputies  of  the  States 
to  underftand,  that  her  Britannic  majefty,  having  a 
profpect  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  would 
prove  fuccefsful,  had  given  him  orders  not  to  aft 
offenfively  againft  the  enemy.  Surprized  at  this 
declaration,  die  deputies  of  the  States  immediately 
tranfmitted  advice  thereof  to  the  Hague;  and  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  received  orders 
to  complain  to  the  biffiop  of  Briftol,  in  the  name  of 
their  matters,  againft  the  orders  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Englifh  general.  That  prelate  re¬ 
turned  for  anfvver,  “  1  hat  he  was  inftru&ed  to  in- 
tmiate  to  the  States  General,  that  as  their  high 
mighti neffes  had  not  thought  proper  to  concur  with 
her  majefty  in  the  meafures  fhe  had  taken  for  procur¬ 
ing  a  lalutary  peace,  they  ought  not  to  be  furprized 
if  fhe  now  thought  herfelf  at  liberty  to  procure  that 
convenience  for  herfelf.”  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  States  then  remonftrating,  that  fuch  a  ftep  would 

be,COIultraU  to  the  alliances  between  the  queen 
an  the  States  General;  the  bifhop  faid,  his  in- 
ft  ructions  further  imported,  "  that,  confidering  the 
C5)IKubt  tbe  States  towards  her  majefty,  fhe 
thought  herfelf.  difengaged  from  all  alliances  and 
engagements  with  their  high  mightineffes.”  The 
States  now  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  and  ordered 
meir  envoy  at  London  to  deliver  it  into  her  own 
hand  affirming,  that  all  the  difference  between  her 
majefty  and  them  was  the  difparity  of  fentiments  ; 
and  if  for  fuch  a  caufe,  confederates,  united  by  the 
rongeft  ties,  might  quit  their  engagements,  no  en¬ 
gagements  could  be  relied  on  for  the  time  to  come  ” 
i  he  envoy  prefented  this  letter  to  her  majefty,  and 
according  to  private  orders  he  had  received  from 
the  States,  copies  of  it  were  inferred  in  the  public 

papers,  by  which  means  it  was  difperfed  throughout 
the  nation.  ° 

On  the  fifth  of  June  her  majefty  went  to  the 
houle  and  communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to  her 
parliament.  As  foon  as  the  queen  was  retired,  the 
commons  voted  an  addrefs  of  thanks  and  approba¬ 
tion.  But  a  violent  debate  enfued  in  the  Houfe  of 
ords  upon  their  taking  the  fpeech  into  confidera- 
tron  1  he  majority,  however,  agreed  to  an  addrefs, 

in  which  they  thanked  the  queen  for  her  great  con- 
delcenfton  m  communicating  thefe  conditions  to 
her  parliament,  and  expreffed  an  entire  fatisfadion 
in  hei  conduct.  On  the  twenty-firft  of  June  the 

ffironePUt  “  ^  ^  ^  feffion  by  a  fPeech  froai  the 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  trenches  were 
opened  beiore  Quefnoy,  and  the  fiege  carried  on 
with  uncommon  vigour,  under  cover  of  the  duke 
or  imonds  forces.  But  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 


June;  the  duke  declared  to  prince  Eugene,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  States  attending  the  army,  that  he 
had  received  orders  from  the  queen  his  miftrefs  to 
pubhffi,-  within  three  days,  a  fufpenfion  of  amis 
foi  two  months  between  his  army  and  that  of  the 
french,  and  to  make  a  detachment  to  take  pofief- 
lon  of  Dunkirk,  which  the  king  of  France  would 
deliver  up  to  the  Englifh  as  a  fecuftity  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  promifes.  He  alfo  propofed  that 
the  like  fufpenfion  of  arms  fhould  be  publiffied  in 
the  confederate  army  ,  adding,  that  if  they  perfifted 
in  their  operations  againft  Quefnoy,  they  muft  take 
care  to  oppofe  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  as  he 

I  SSL"?  °nSe,i  ,CT,r  ficSe'  The  deputies 
deft  red  he  would  delay  his  march  five  days  that 

they  might  have  time  to  confult  their  principals. 
Accordingly  the  duke  waited  till  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  when  he  font  his  adjutant  with  a  written 
order  to  the  generals  of  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
ntifh  pay,  to  hold,  their  forces  in  readinefs  to 
march  ;  but  to  his  unfpeakable  furprize,  they  all 
refufed  to  obey  his  orders,  four  fquadrons  and  a 
battalion  of  the  troops  of  Hoiftein  Gottorp,  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  of  the  troops  of  Liege  ex- 
cepted.  As  a  reafon  for  this  refufal,  they  alledged 
that  being  commanded  to  adt  againft  the  French* 
they  could  not  feparate  from  the  confederacy  with- 
out  exprefs  directions  from  their  mafters.  On  the 
third  of  July,  the  town  of  Quefnoy  furrendered,  and 
the  garnfon  being  made  prifoners  of  war  were  fent 
to  Holland. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Britiffi  forces,  Villars 
left  his  camp  at  Chateau  Cambrefis,  and  having 
divided  his  army  into  eight  columns,  he  parted 
the  Schelde  at  Sourche  and  Neufville.  As  foon  as 
prince  Eugene,  who  at  this  time  had  befieged  Lan- 
drecy,  received  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  motions, 
he  marched  to  Denain,  viewed  the  intrenchments 
and  reinforced  a  body  commanded  by  lord  Albe* 
marie.  With  fix  battalions.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  advanced,  in  one  clofe  column,  very  near  the 
works,  then  filed  off,  feemingly  to  attack  them 
m  front;  and  feveral  feints  were  afterwards  made 
as  if  they  intended  to  retreat ;  but  at  laft  they  bemm 
the  attack  with  fo  much  fury,  that,  after  one  dif- 
charge  the  intrenchment  was  abandoned.  The 
allies  having  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  refiftance 
retired  towards  the  bridge  on  the  Schelde;  which 
emg  broke  by  the  weight  of  the  baggage,  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  pafs  it 
perifiied  in  the  river.  The  thirteen  battalions  who 
defended  the  intrenchments,  were  all  killed  or  taken 
prifoners.  Among  the  latter  were  lord  Albemarle 
five  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Nalfau,  the  prince  of 
Hoiftein -Gottorp,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  detachment.  The  French  found  in 
the  camp  twelve  brafs  cannon,  a  number  of  horfes 
and  a  very  confiderable  booty.  Villars  immediately 
inverted  Marchiennes,  where  the  principal  ftores 
of  the  allies  were  lodged.  The  place  furrendered 
upon  the  laft  day  of  July,  and  the  garrifon,  con¬ 
futing  of  five  thoufand  men,  were  fent  prifoners 
to  Valenciennes.  He  then  undertook  the  fiege 
of  Douay ;  and  prince  Eugene,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  fticceeding  in  this  attempt,  raffed  the 
liege  of  Landrecy,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy 
fully  determined  to  give  them  battle.  In  this 
however,,  he  was  prevented  by  the  States,  who 
thought  it  too  hazardous  an  undertaking:  and  the 
prince  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  Douay  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  nor  could  he  prevent 
their  retaking  Quefnoy  and  Bouchain,  though  he 
did  every  thing  in  the  power  of  an  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  general  to  prevent  it.  While  thefe  mili¬ 
tary  tranfaCtions  were  going  on,  the  Britiffi  minifters 
at  the  cotigrefs,  continued  their  inftances  to  the 
Dutch,  and  other  allies,  to  join  in  the  fufpen¬ 
fion  of  arms ;  but  they  rejected  the  propofal,  and 
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continued  their  preparations  for  profecuting  the  war 
with  vigour.  But  the  Portuguefe  who  had  hitherto 
continued  obftinately  to  refufe  their  concurrence, 
to  the  pacific  mcafures  then  carrying  on,  thought 
proper  now  to  agree  to  a  ceffation  of  arms  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  treaty  for  that  purpofe  was  figned  at 
Utrecht  between  their  minifters  and  thofe  of  France 
on  the  feventh  of  November,  which  terminated  the 
war  on  that  fide.  About  the  fame  time  the  duke 
of  Argyle  was  lent  from  England  to  take  poffeffion 
of  Port  Mahon,  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  for  her 
Britannic  majefty  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  having 
put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  returned  to 
London. 

Party  difputes  were  now  carried  on  in  England, 
with  more  acrimony  than  ever.  The  tories  threw 
out  many  fevere  reflections  againft  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  whom  they  reprefented  as  a  perfon 
that  omitted  no  opportunity  of  fomenting  the  ani- 
mofities  between  the  two  fadions.  Marlborough 
therefore  perceiving  his  enemies  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  implacable,  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
tire  to  the  continent.  He  had  already  loft  his 
friend  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  the  late  treafurer, 
who  died  in  September,  and  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  an  able,  faithful,  and  upright  ftatef- 
man. 

The  States  of  Holland  ftill  refufed  to  join  in  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms.  At  laft  the  earl  of  Strafford 
prefented  a  new  plan  of  peace,  in  which  the  queen 
promifed  to  infift,  that  the  city  of  Tournay  and 
leveral  other  places,  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  States. 
Their  high  mightinefles  having  confidered  the  new 
plan,  and  fenfible  of  the  circumftances  to  which 
they  had  reduced  themfelves  by  haughtily  con¬ 
temning  all  former  propofitions  made  them  by  her 
majefty,  determined  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  her 
pleafure. 

A  D  I7i7  On  the  nineteenth  of  January  a  new 
7  J-  t;reaty  Qf  barrier  and  fucceflion  was 
figned  at  the  Hague,  and  fent  over  to  England  to 
be  ratified.  By  this  treaty  the  States  engaged, 
“  to  aflift  and  defend  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  ad  of  fettlement, 
againft  all  oppofers:”  and  her  majefty  ftipulated  and 
agreed,  “  that  the  States  fhould  garrifon  Furnes, 
Fort  Knocque,  Ypres,  Menin,  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Tournay,  Mons,  Charleroy,  the  town  and  caftle 
of  Namur,  the  caftle  of  Ghent,  the  forts  La  Perle, 
Philip,  and  Damme:  that  fort  Rodenhugfen  near 
Ghent  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  that  the  revenues 
of  thofe  tow'ns  which  had  been  taken  from  France, 
over  and  above  what  was  neceflary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  civil  government,  fhould  belong  to  the 
States,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  garrifons  :  that 
a  million  of  florins  yearly,  or  an  hundred  thoufand 
erowns  every  three  months,  fhould  be  paid  alfo  to 
the  States,  out  of  the  cleared  and  moft  certain  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Spaniflh  Low  Countries,  which  the 
late  king  Charles  was  in  poffeffion  of  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  towards  the  expence  of  the  other  garri¬ 
fons.  That  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleet  fhould  be 
upon  the  fame  foot  in  point  of  trade  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  That  England  flhall  aflift  the  Dutch  w-ith 
ten  thoufaud  men,  and  twenty  men  of  war,  in  cafe 
they  fhould  be  attacked  :  and  the  States  fhould  aflift 
the  Englifh  with  fix  thoufand  men  and  tw'enty 
men  of  wTar  ;  and  if  this  fhould  not  be  fufficient, 
they  (hall  aflift  each  other  with  their  whole  forces:” 
This  treaty  feems  to  have  had  a  confiderable  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  other  powers ;  for  even  the  em¬ 
peror’s  plenipotentiaries  talked  in  more  moderate 
terms ;  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
acted  as  mediators  for  the  reft  of  the  allies.  On 
the  firft  of  March  the  inftruments  relating  to  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Italy  were  executed,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
the  fame  month  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans  re¬ 


nounced  their  fight  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  to  which  renunciation  the  duke 
of  Shrewfbury  and  Mr.  Prior,  her  Britannic  ma¬ 
jefty ’s  minifters,  and  the  duke  d’Oflima,  minifter 
from  the  court  of  Spain,  were  witnefles.  On  the 
twelfth  of  April  the  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  at 
Utrecht.  The  carl  of  Strafford  and  the  bifhop  of 
Briftol  W'ere  the  firft  Who  figned  ;  then  the  minifters 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  were  followed  by  thofe 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  :  then  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  thofe  of  the 
States  General.  When  the  bufinefs  w'as  completed, 
the  minifters  withdrew,  and  immediately  difpatched 
exprefles  to  their  refpedive  courts,  notifying  this 
t  ran  faction. 

By  this  treaty  “  the  French  king  acknowledged 
the  proteftant  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  for  himfelf, 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  not  to  fuffer  the  pretender 
to  return  into  France,  nor  any  way  to  fuccour  of 
aflift  him. 

"  That  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  fhould 
never  be  united  under  one  head,  and  renunciations, 
made  on  both  fides  in  due  form ;  and  that  they 
fhould  never  be  united  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever. 

<f  That  the  trade  between  France  and  Spain 
{hall  be  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  Charles  II’s  time. 

“  That  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  fhould  be 
demolifhed,  and  the  harbour  filled  up  never  to  be 
repaired.  That  the  queen  and  kingdom  fhould  be 
fully  reftored  to  the  bay  and  {freights  of  Hudfon, 
and  fatisfadion  made  to  that  company  for  damages 
fuftained. 

“  That  the  whole  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  be 
only  hereafter  poflefled  by  the  Englifh,  and  alfo 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  with  the  port  now  called 
Annapolis  Royal. 

“  That  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  fhould  be¬ 
long  of  right  wholly  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  French 
to  have  huts  to  dry  their  fifh,  and  liberty  to  fifh 
from  cape  Bonavifta  to  the  northern  point  of  that 
ifland,  and  fo  down  to  the  weftern  fide  as  far  as 
Port  Riche  ;  and  they  were  to  retain  Cape  Breton 
and  the  other  iflands  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence. 

“  The  French  in  Canada  not  to  moleft  the  five 
nations  of  the  Indians,  fubjed  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
England  to  do  the  fame  by  them. 

“  All  letters  of  reprizal,  marque,  and  counter¬ 
marque,  to  be  annulled. 

“  That  juftice  fhould  be  done  to  the  Hamilton 
family  concerning  the  duchy  of  Chatteleraut  ;  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  concerning  fuch  requefts 
as  he  had  to  make  in  France ;  and  to  Charles 
Douglas,  concerning  certain  lands  to  be  reclaimed 
by  him.” 

A  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  at  the 
fame  time  concluded  ;  whereby  a  free  trade  was 
eftablifhed  according  to  the  tariff  of  1664,  except 
in  a  few  commodities,  which  in  1699  were  fub- 
jeded  to  new  regulations.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
duties  impofed  upon  the  produdions  of  France  im¬ 
ported  into  England  fhould  not  exceed  thofe  laid 
on  the  fame  commodities  from  other  countries  ? 
and  that  commiflioners  fhould  meet  at  London  to 
adjuft  all  matters  relating  to  commerce.  It  was 
likewife  ftipulated,  that  the  emperor  fhould  poffefs 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  in 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands :  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
fhould  enjoy  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king  :  that  the 
fame  title  with  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  fhould  be 
given  to  the  eledor  of  Bavaria,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  Ioffes  he  had  fuftained  :  that  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  fhould  reftore  Lifle  and  its  dependencies  ;  and 
that  Namur,  Charleroy,  Luxemburgh,  Ypres,  and 
Newport  fhould  be  added  to  the  other  places  they 
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already  poffeffed  in  Flanders :  that  the  king  of  1 
Pruffia  fhould  have  Upper  Guelders  in  exchange  for 
Orange,  and  the  other  eftates  belonging  to  that 
family  in  Franche  Comte.  1  he  king  of  Portugal 
declared  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the  treaty,  and,  as 
has  already  been  obferved,  the  emperor  was  to  give 
his  anfwer  on  the  firft  of  July. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  ninth  or  April,  when 
the  queen  in  her  fpeech,  informed  both  houfes,  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  figned,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  the  ratifications  would  be  exchanged :  fhc  ex- 
prefled  her  hopes  that  what  five  had  done  for  the 
protcfiant  fucceffion,  and  the  perfedfi  friendlhip  that 
fubfifted  between  her  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover, 
might  convince  fuch  who  wifhed  well  to  both,  and 
had  the  quiet  and  fafety  of  their  country  at  heart, 
how  vain  all  attempts  were  to  divide  them.  Ad- 
d reifies  of  thanks  and  congratulation  were  imme¬ 
diately  prefented  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  houfes  of  convo¬ 
cation,  and  all  the  principal  corporations  in  the 
kingdom.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  being  ex¬ 
changed,  on  the  fifty  day  of  May  the  peace  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminffcer, 
with  the  ufual  folemnities. 

The  treaty  being  laid  before  the  parliament,  after 
feveral  violent  debates,  it  was  approved,  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  thankfgiving  appointed,  which  was  celebrated 
with  great  folemnity ;  and  on  the  lixteenth  of  July, 
by  her  majefly’s  command,  the  lord  chancellor  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament  to  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Auguft,  but  it  never  fat  more  ;  for  on  the  eighth  of 
Auguft,  a  proclamation  was  ilfiued  for  dilfiolving  the 
prefent  parliament,  and  declaring  her  majefty ’s  in¬ 
tention  of  calling  a  new  one.  Accordingly,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  the  fame  month,  writs  were  ilfiued  in 
due  form,  and  the  new  parliament  appointed  to  meet 
on  the  twelfth  of  November. 

»  ^  _  On  the  fecond  of  March  the  queen, 

*  1  > 1 4*  w ho  ftill  continued  in  a  bad  ftate  of 
health,  was  carried  in  a  fedan  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 
when  fhe  made  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes  ;  “  I  have 
done,  faid  fhe,  and  fhall  continue  to  do  my  beft  for 
the  good  of  my  fubjedts.  Let  it  be  your  endea¬ 
vour,  as  it  lhall  be  mine,  to  unite  our  differences ; 
not  by  relaxing  from  the  ftridteft  adherence  to  our 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate,  but  by  obferving 
the  laws  yourfelves,  and  inforcing  a  due  obedience 
in  others.”  The  people  were  now  greatly  alarmed 
by  a  total  removal  of  the  whigs  from  all  employ¬ 
ments  civil  and  military,  and  their  polls  filled  by 
profeffed  tories,  fome  of  whom  were  fuppofed  to  be 
attached  to  the  pretender.  Thefe  fteps  threw  the 
whigs  into  a  violent  commotion,  apprehending  that 
a  delign  was  formed  to  fecure  the  pretender’s  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Baron 
Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  relident,  held  fecret  con¬ 
futations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party,  and 
communicated  their  obfervations  to  the  eledtor. 
They  alfo  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  health  of  the  queen 
being  now  fo  much  impaired,  that  every  day  was 
believed  to  be  the  laft  of  her  life,  they  concerted 
meafures  for  oppofing  all  efforts  that  might  be 
made  againft  the  proteftant  fucceffion  on  the  death 
of  her  majefty  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  employed 
all  their  arts  to  excite  and  encourage  the  fears  and 
jealoufies  of  the  people.  The  houfe  of  lords  re¬ 
bounded  with  debates  on  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  proteftant  lucceftion,  and  the  archbilhop  of 
York,  with  the  earl  of  Anglefey,  joined  the  oppo- 
fition  to  the  miniftry.  The  latter  affirmed,  that 
the  honour  of  his  fovereign  and  the  good  of  his 
country  were  the  only  rules  by  which  he  regulated 
his  conduct;  and  when  truth  and  juftiGe  bore  wit- 
nsfs  to  his  a&ions,  he  fhould  not  be  intimidated 
from  purfuing  a  wicked  minifter  from  the  queen’s 


clofet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the 
fcaffold.  About  this  time  baron  Schutz  demanded 
of  the  lord  chancellor  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince 
of  Hanover  to  lit  in  the  houfe  of  peers  as  duke  of 
Cambridge.  The  chancellor  anfwered,  that  he 
would  immediately  acquaint  her  majefty  with  this 
requeft,  but  it  required  fome  confideration  to  make 
out  writs  for  peers  who  did  not  reiide  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  envoy  replied,  in  a  menacing  tone,  that 
he  doubted  not  but  his  lordlhip  knew  the  nature  of 
his  office,  but,  if  the  prince’s  abfence  was  the  only 
objection,  he  was  refolved  to  come  over,  and  in  all 
probability  would  be  landed  before  the  writ  was 
made  out.  The  queen  being  informed  of  this 
tranfadfion,  was  fo  offended  with  the  baron  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  chancellor  before  he  had  lignified  his 
intention  to  her,  that  fhe  forbad  him  the  court; 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  princefs  Sophia  ;  and  another 
to  the  eledforal  prince,  complaining  of  his  having 
formed  fuch  a  refolution  without  knowing  her  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjedl ;  and  alluring  him,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
of  her  dominions,  and  the  right  of  fucceffion  in  his 
line,  and  confequently  more  difagreeable  to  her, 
than  fuch  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture.  Both 
thefe  letters  were  printed  and  publifhed  in 
England  with  a  view  to  inform  the  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  family,  why  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
had  laid  abide  his  delign  of  refiding  in  Great 
Britain.  This  ftep  the  queen  conlidercd  as  a  per- 
fonal  inlult,  and  alfo  as  an  attempt  to  prejudice  her 
in  the  opinions  of  her  fubjedts;  lhe  therefore  ordered 
the  publifher  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  The  princefs 
Sophia  did  not  long  furvive  this  event,  for  on 
the  eighth  of  June  fire  was  feizcd  with  an  apoplcdtic 
fit,  as  fhe  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Heren- 
haufen,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  electoral 
princefs,  before  any  affiftance  could  be  procured. 
She  was  the  fourth  and  youngeft  daughter  of  Fre¬ 
deric  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth  his  confort, 
daughter  of  king  James  I.  On  the  ninth  of  July  the 
queen  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  with  a  fpeech  from 
the  throne ;  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  tenth  of  Augufl.  The  queen’s  conftitution  w'as 
now  entirely  deltroyed,  the  anxiety  of  her  mind 
having  completed  the  ruin  of  her  health.  The 
diffenfions  among  her  minifters  were  arrived  to 
fuch  a  height,  that,  forgetting  their  duty  to  her,  or 
regard  for  their  country,  they  feemed  to  meet  in 
council  merely  with  a  view  of  oppofing  each  other : 
and  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height  did  their  ani- 
mofities  arrive  at  laft,  that  it  is  believed  a  quarrel 
which  happened  between  the  treafurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  her  prefence,  proved  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  caufe  of  her  death ;  for  lhe  was  heard  to 
declare,  that  fhe  fhould  never  outlive  it.  In  the 
mean  time  lord  Bolingbroke’s  art  prevailed,  and  on 
the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  the  earl  of  Oxford  was 
diverted  of  all  his  employments,  and  removed  from 
the  treafury  ;  upon  which  he  retired  meditating 
new  projects  for  his  future  re-eftablifhment.  Hi's 
fall  was  fo  fudden,  that  no  plan  had  been  formed 
for  fupplying  the  vacancy  occafioned  by  his  dis¬ 
grace.  The  court  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  and 
her  majefty  being  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the 
burden  of  government,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  infal¬ 
libility,  and  thus  found  a  refuge  from  her  anxiety  in 
lethargic  {lumbers.  Every  method  was  tried  that 
the  art  of  healing  could  beftow,  but  in  vain.  Her 
diforder  gained  ground  fo  faff  that  her  phyficians 
defpaired  of  her  life.  The  privy-council  affembled, 
when  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Argyle,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  defperate  ftate  in  which  fhe  lay,  en¬ 
tered  the  council  chamber  without  having  been 
fummoned.  The  members  were  furprized  at  their 
appearance,  but  the  duke  of  Shrewlbury  thanking 
them  for  their  readinefs  to  give  their  affiftance  at 
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fuch  a  critical  juncture,  tlefired  them  to  take  their 
places.  Some  of  the  lords  now  recommended  the 
duke  of  Shrewfbury  as  the  fitted:  petfon  to  fill  the 
important  office  of  lord  high  treafurer,  when  this 
opinion  was  dignified  to  the  queen,,  fhe  expreffed 
her  approbation,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
ilaff,  bidding  him  ufe  it  for  the  good  of  her  people. 
He  would  have  refigncd  the  lord  chamberlain’s 
ilaff,  but  fhe  defired  him  to  keep  them  both  :  fo 
that  he  was  at  one  time  poffeffed  of  three  of  the 
greateft  ports  in  the  kingdom,  thofe  of  lord  treafurer, 
lord  chamberlain,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  advancement  of  Shrewfbury  produced  an  en¬ 
tire  alteration  in  the  face  of  affairs  :  it  baffled  the 
deflgns  of  Bolingbroke,  extinguifhed  the  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  revived  the  fpirits  of  all  who 
wirtted  well  to  the  proteftant  fucceffion.  The  dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Argyle  propofed,  that  all  privy- 
counfellor};,  in  and  about  London,  rtiould  be  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  without  diftindion  of  party.  The 
motion  was  approved,  and  the  lord  Somers,  with 
many  other  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  re¬ 
paired  to  Kenfmgton.  Their  firrt  confideration 
was  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom. 
Orders  were  difpatched  to  four  regiments  of  horfe 
and  dragoons,  quartered  in  remote  counties,  to 
march  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
Weftminrtcr.  Seven  of  the  ten  Britifh  battalions 
in  the  Netherlands,  were  direded  to  embark  at 
Offend  for  England  ;  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all 
{flipping  ;  and  diredions  were  given  for  equipping 
all  the  fhips  of  war,  that  were  in  a  condition  for  im¬ 
mediate  fervice.  Nor  was  the  elector  of  Brunf- 
wick  forgot.  A  letter  was  fent  to  that  prince, 
acquainting  him  with  the  meafures  that  had  been 
taken,  and  requefting  of  him  to  repair,  with  all  con¬ 
venient  fpeed,  to  Holland,  where  he  rtiould  be 
attended  by  a  Britifh  fquadron  to  convoy  him  to 
England,  in  cafe  of  her  majeffy’s  death.  At  the 
fame  time  inffrudtions  were  tranfmitted  to  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  to  require  the  States  General  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  performing  their  guaranty  of  the  proteftant 
fucceffion.  Meafures  were  likewife  taken  to  fecure 
the  fea-ports  ;  and  over-awe  the  Jacobites  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bellowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Berkeley ;  and  the  heralds  at  arms  were 
kept  in  readinefs  to  proclaim  the  new  king,  as  foon 
as  the  throne  fhould  become  vacant. 

While  thefe  neceffary  precautions  were  taken  for 
fecuring  the  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  the 
queen.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July  appearing  fomewhat 
better,  rofc  from  her  bed  about  eight  in  the  morning; 
and  walking  a  little  about  her  chamber,  cart  her  eyes 
on  the  clock,  and  Continued  to  gaze  upon  it  for 
fome  time.  One  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  begged  to 
know  what  fhe  faw  there  more  than  ufual,  to  which 
her  majerty  only  anfwered,  by  turning  her  eyes  upon 
her  with  a  dying  look.  Soon  after  fhe  was  feized 
with  a  lit  of  an  apoplexy;  from  which  fhe  was 
fomewhat  relieved  by  the  affiftance  of  Dr.  Mead. 

She  continued  all  night  in  a  ftate  of  ftupefadion  ; 
but  gave  fome  figns  of  life  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  and  expired  a  little  after  feven  in  the 


I  morning,  on  the  firrt  of  Auguft,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign. ,  By 
princh  Gedrge  of  Denmark  her  majerty  had  fix 
children :  a  daughter,  ftill  born,  the  twelfth  of  May, 
1684.  Lady  Mary,  born  the  fecond  of  June,  16^5, 
and  who  djed  in  February,  1690.  Anne  SophV, 
born  May  the  twelfth,  1686,  and  died  February 
following.  William,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  born  July 
the  twenty-fourth,  1689,  and  died  in  1700.  The 
lady  Mary,  born  in  Odober,  1 690,  but  lived  only 
to  be  baptized.  George,  who  alfo  died  foon  after 
he  was  born. 

Character  of  queen  Anne. 

In  her  perfon  this  queen  was  of  the  middle  fize, 
and  well  proportioned.  Her  face  was  rather  round 
than  oval,  her  hair  of  a  dark  brown,  her  features 
Ij  regular,  her  complexion  ruddy,  her  afped  rather 
!  comely  than  majeftic,.  but  her  prefence  very  en¬ 
gaging.  Her  voice  was  clear  and  melodious,  which 
appeared  particularly  in  the  graceful  delivery  of  her 
fpeeches  to  parliament.  Her  capacity  and  learning 
were  not  remarkable,  but  fhe  was  a  virtuous,  juft, 
and  pious  princefs.  In  domeftic  life  fhe  was  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  affedion ;  in  focial,  fhe 
approved  herfelf  a  fincere  friend,  and  munificent 
patron.  She  was  a  tender  mother,  an  indulgent  mif- 
trefs,  a  mild  and  merciful  princefs.  During  her 
reign,  both  the  church  and  ftate  experienced  a  pro- 
fulion  of  royal  bounty.  While  herfubjeds  laboured 
under  the  burthen  of  an  expenfivewar,  fhe  generoufly 
affifted  them  with  a  confiderablepart  of  her  revenue. 
She  applied  the  firrt  fruits  and  tenths,  belonging  to 
the  crown,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy. 
She  promoted  the  defign  of  ereding  churches ;  and 
gave  every  encouragement  to  charity  fchools  for  the 
education  and  fupport  of  indigent  youth.  Her  poli¬ 
tical  charader  is  Efficiently  marked  by  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  her  reign.  The  greateft  part  of  this  was 
glorious  ;  and  while  her  hulband,  the  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark  lived,  the  influence  of  his  fteadinefs  made  it 
fhine  with  diftinguiffied  luftre.  The  fame  fplen- 
dor  might  have  continued  to  its  clofe,  had  fhe  not 
evinced  the  ftrongeft  prepoffeffions  in  favour  of  the 
tones,  whom  fhe  was  taught  by  her  favourites  to  re¬ 
gard  as  her  true  friends,  yet  who  made  an  ill  ufe  of 
her  confidence,  and,  at  her  death,  were  reviving  the 
perfections  of  former  reigns,  and  throwing  every 
thing  into  confufion.  At  the  fame  time  this  queen 
imbibed  moft  incurable  prejudices  againft  the  whigs, 
whom  fhe  confidered  as  the  avowed  enemies  both  of 
the  church  and  monarchy.  To  thefe  falfe  notions 
was  owing  her  unhappy  condud  in  refigning  herfelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  former  party,  during  the  laft 
four  years  of  her  reign,  whereby  a  moft  fuccefsful 
war  was  terminated  by  a  moft  inglorious  peace. 
Upon  the  whole,  had  this  queen  purfued,  unin¬ 
fluenced,  her  own  good  intentions,  fhe  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  beft  of  fovereigns.  In  her 
ended  the  line  of  Stuarts,  whofe  misfortunes  and 
mifeondud  Hand  recorded  as  awful  leffons  of  in- 
ftrudion  to  all  their  fucccffors. 
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Arrives  in  England,  and  is  proclaimed  king— The  tones  difgraced  andexchded  entirely  from  the  royal  favour-TH 
impeachment  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  who  leave  the  kingdom— Eh e  fir ft  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  pr  etendei 
Ban, iTTpfeL  aid  Dumblain-The  pretender  obliged  to  fly  back  to  France  The  earl  of  Oxford  arraigned 
and  acquitted— The  Quadruple  alliance— A  vifiory  obtained  over  the  Spamfo fleet— Vigo  taken  South  feay  gg  e 
__ Gib! alter  befieged—The  king  vifits  his  German  dominions— Is  taken  ill  on  the  road  to  Linden— His  deaf  a  and 

tharadar. 


EORGEI.  elector  of  Brunfwick, 
A.  D.  1714.  a  prince  0f  the  houfe  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  was  indebted  for  his  crown  not  to  hereditary 
right,  but  to  the  election  of  a  free  and  brave  people; 
a  title  more  honourable  to  a  fovereign  than  all 
the  pride  of  royal  anceftry,  or  the  boafted  claims 
of  conqueft.  The  right  of  this  family  to  the  throne 
is  founded  on  that  liberty  they  were  chofen  to  pre- 
ferve ;  on  that  liberty  which  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  every  fubjeft ;  and  while  the  fovereign  glories  in 
being  its  prote&or,  his  throne  will  be  fixed  on  the 
moft  folid  foundation.  The  death  of  the  queen,  in 
a  moment  baffled  all  the  expe&ations  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobites;  and  their  confulion  was  completed  by  the 
diligence  and  activity  of  the  lords  juftices,  who  had 
been  appointed  exprefsly  by  a£t  of  parliament,  to 
adminifter  the  government  till  the  arrival  of  the  fuc- 
ceffor.  Hence  they  found  themfelves  without  any 
leader  able  to  give  confiftency  to  their  defigns,  and 
force  to  their  councils.  Dr.  Tennifon,  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  no  fooner  heard  of  the  queen’s 
death,  than  he  went  to  the  privy  council,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  inftrument,  wherein  the  following  lords 
had  been  nominated  by  his  electoral  highnefs  to  the 
regency :  the  dukes  of  'Shrewfbury,  Someifet, 
Bolton,  Devonfflire,  Kent,  Argyle,  Montrofe  and 
Roxborough;  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Anglefea, 
Carlifle,  Nottingham,  Abingdon,  Scarborough, 
and  Oxford;  lord  vifcount  Townfend,  lord  Halli- 
fax,  and  lord  Cowper.  Upon  this  orders  were  im¬ 
mediately  iffued  for  proclaiming  king  George  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  which  was  per¬ 
formed  the  fame  day  in  London  and  Weftminfter. 
The  regency  then  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  fet 
out  for  Hanover  with  the  news  of  his  majefty’s  ac- 
ceffion,  and  to  attend  him  in  his  journey  to  Eng¬ 
land.  They  lent  the  general  officers  in  whom  they 
could  confide  to  their  refpedtive  polls;  reinforced 
the  garrifon  of  Portfmouth ;  and  appointed  Mr. 
Addifon  their  fecretary,  in  the  room  ot  Bolingbroke, 
who  was  obliged  to  Hand  at  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber  with  his  bag  of  papers,  and  underwent 
various  kinds  of  mortification.  Every  thing  con¬ 
tributed  to  fccure  the  fucceffion  purfuant  to  ad  of 
parliament ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  arrival 
in  England  on  the  day  of  the  queen’s  death,  gave 
real  joy  to  all  the  friends  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion. 
The  parliament  being  continued  after  the  queen’s 
demife,  agreeable  to  an  ad  for  that  purpofe,  met  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  (he  died,  though  it  was 
Sunday  ;  and  four  days  after  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
the  name  of  the  regents,  made  a  fpeech  to  both 
houfes,  informing  them  what  Heps  they  had  taken 
refpeding  their  new  fovereign,  whereupon  both 
houfes  agreed  to  addreffes  of  condoleance,  ajid  con¬ 


gratulation  ;  promifing  to  fupport  his  undoubted 
right  to  the  crown,  againft  the  Pretender,  and  all 
other  perfons  whatfoever,  and  defiring  the  king’s 
fpeedy  prefence  among  them,  lliefe  acldreffes  be¬ 
ing  prefented  to  hismajefty,  he  returned  the  follow¬ 
ing  anfwer  to  the  lords,  and  a  fimilar  one  to  the 
commons:  “  I  take  this  firft  opportunity  to  return 
you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  addrefs,  and  the 
affurances  you  have  given  me  therein.  I  he  zeal 
and  unanimity  you  have  fhewn  upon  my  acceffion 
to  the  crown,  are  great  encouragements  to  me,  and 
I  {hall  always  efteem  the  continuance  ol  them  as  one 
of  the  greateft  blefiings  of  my'  reign.  No  one  can 
be  more  truly  fenfible  than  I  am  of  the  lois  ful- 
tained  by  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  whole  ex¬ 
traordinary  piety  and  virtues  fo  much  endeared  her 
to  her  people,  and  for  whofe  memory  I  (hall  always 
have  a  particular  regard.  My  beft  endeavours 
{hall  never  be  wanting  to  repair  this  lofs  to  na¬ 
tion.  I  will  make  it  my  conftant  care  to  preferve 
your  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  inviolable,  and  to 
advance  the  honour  and  profperity  of  my  kingdoms. 

I  am  haftening  to  you  according  to  your  delire,  fo 
affectionately  expreffed  in  your  addrefs.  On  the 
twenty-firft  of  Auguftthe  lords  of  the  regency  gave 
the  royal  affent  to  the  bill,  “  for  the  fupport  ot  his 
majefty’s  houfhold,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  to  fuch  other  bills  as  were  ready  ;  the  houfes' 
then  adjourned  to  the  twenty-fifth,  when  they  were 
further  adjourned  to  the  twenty-third  of  September, 
by  command  of  the  king.  On  the  twenty-foui  th 
of  Auguft,  the  remains  of  the  late  queen  were  mag¬ 
nificently  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in 
the  fame  vault  with  thofe  of  her  late  hufband, 
prince  George  of  Denmark.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
Mr.  Murray  arrived  from  Hanover,  with  orders 
for  the  council,  particularly  one  for  removing 
vifcount  Bolingbroke  from  his  poft  of  fecretary  of 
ftate  ;  which  was  done  on  the  thirty-firft,  not  with¬ 
out  fome  marks  of  difpleafure ;  the  ^  dimes  of 
Shrewfbury  and  Somerfet,  and  the  l,orcl  Cor.  per, 
three  of  the  lords  regents,  taking  the  feals  from 
him,  and  locking  and  fealing  up  all  the  doors  oi  his 
office. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  September  the  lung  embarked 
for  England,  and  the  next  day  anived  at  the  Hope. 
On  the  eighteenth  his  majefty  and  the  prince  landed 
at  Greenwich  in  the  evening,  wheie  the  louls  of 
the  regency,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  cap¬ 
tain  of the  life-guards  received  them.  1  hey  walked 
to  the  king’s  houfe  in  the  park,  attended  by  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  immenfe  crowds  of  rejoicing 
fpeftators  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  ot  the  month,  <.he 
king  made  his  public  entry  into  London,  with 
oreat  magnificence,  more  than  two  hundred  coaches 
0  &  of 
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of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  each  with  fix  horfes  pre¬ 
ceding  the  royal  carriage.  A  total  change  was  now 
effefted  in  the  feveral  departments  of  the  Hate.  1  he 
oreat  feal  was  intrufted  to  lord  Cowper,  the  privy- 
feal  to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  government  of 
Ireland  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  Lord  Townfend 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  appointed  fecretanes  of 
'ftate;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  made  gene- 
ralifiimo,  and  the  duke  of  Devonfhire  fteward  of 
the  king’s  houfhold  ;  Mr.  Poulteney  was  appointed 
fecretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Walpole  pay-maftei  to 
the  army  and  Chelfea  hofpital ;  the  treafury  and 
admiralty  were  put  into  commiflion,  a  new  privy- 
council  was  appointed,  and  the  prince  royal  was  de¬ 
clared  prince  of  Wales.  All  the  corporations  and  the 
two univerfities  prefented  addrefles  of  congratulation 
to  his  majefty,  who  expreffed  great  fatisfachon  upon 
receiving  thefe  inftances  of  attachment  to  his  per- 
fon  and  government.  He  declared  in  council,  that  j 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  according  to  their  eftabhfh- 
ment  by  law  ;  and  this  he  conceived  might  be  done, 
without  abridging  the  proteftant  diffenters  of  the 
indulgences  they  enjoyed  under  the  toleration  aft; 
and  further  faid,  that  he  would  exert  his  utmoft 
endeavours,  effeftually  to  fecure  the  property  ot  his 
fubjefts.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the  prmcels 
of  Wales,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  pnneefles 
Anne  and  Amelia,  arrived  in  England;  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  fame  month,  the  king  was  crowned 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  Upon  this 
cccafion,  there  were  great  demonstration  of  joy 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  the  diflatisfaction  of 
the  tories,  on  their  being  deprived  of  their  places, 
foon  {hewed  itfelf,  by  their  reviving  the  clamour  of 
the  church’s  danger,  and  great  tumults  were  railed 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  cry 
was  “  Down  with  the  whigs !  Sacheverel  for  ever! 
Hence  breaking  of  windows,  and  pulling  down  of 
meeting  lioufes,  were  again  prafticed,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  Sacheverel’s  mobs.  During  thele 
commotions,  the  Pretender  fent  a  printed  mamfefto 
to  the  dukes  of  Shrewfbury,  Marlborough,  Argyle, 
and  many  other  noblemen.  In  a  pamphlet  written 
bv  Dr.  Poland,  the  abfurdity  of  the  allegations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manifefto  was  clearly  expofed.  I  he 
copies  of  the  representation  being  delivered  to  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  his  majefty  refufed  an  audience 
to  the  marquis  de  Lamberti,  minifter  from  the  duke 
of  Lorrain,  being  convinced  that  his  mafter  had 
countenanced  the  above  proceeding. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  feventeenth 
of  March,  wherein  the  king  complained,  that 
feme  men  diffaffefted  to  his  fucceffion,  had  repre- 
fented  his  principles  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  in  a  manner  highly  injurious  ;  he  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  perplexed  ftate  of  public  affairs, 
the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  enormous 
national  debt:  and  expreffed  an  earnell  hope,  that 
fuch  perfons  might  be  elected  into  parliament,  as 
had  already  approved  themfelves  zealouflv  attached 
to  the  proteftant  religion,  becaufe  they  would  be 
the  moft  likely  to  refeue  the  ftate  from  the  em- 
barraffments  in  which  it  was  then  involved. 

On  the  twenty-firft  of  March  the 
A.  D.  iM5-  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
delivered  to  the  chancellor  a  written  add  refs  to 
both  houfes,  which  was  read  to  the  following  effeeft : 
his  majefty  thanked  his  faithful  fubjeefs  for  the  zeal 
they  had  manifefted  in  defence  of  the  proteftant 
fucceffion :  fome  conditions  of  the  peace  he  ob- 
ferved,  were  not  fully  executed,  and  that  the  whole 
might,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  precarious  till  the 
prefent  treaties  could  be  guarantied  by  defenlive 
alliances;  he  obferved,  that  the  Pretender  threatened 
again  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions; 
that  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  nation  was  already 
rendered  impracticable,  and  that  if  the  evil  was 
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not  fpeedily  repaired,  the  deftruftion  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  and  manufactures  of  England  muft  enfue  ; 
and  that  fince  the  ceffation  of  arms,  a  very  great  ad¬ 
dition  had  been  made  to  the  public  debts.  He  then 
informed  the  commons,  that  the  revenues  formerly 
granted  were  fo  incumbered  and  alienated,  that  the 
produce  of  the  funds  was  not  equal  to  the  fuppoit 
of  the  civil  government;  and  that  fince  his  people, 
were  fo  happy  as  to  have  a  prince  of  Wales,  an  ex¬ 
pence  would  be  neceffarily  incurred,  to  which  the 
nation  had  not  been  accuftomed  for  many  yeais, 
and  thefe  circumftances,  his  majefty  hoped,  would 
be  taken  under  the  ferious  confideration  of  his 
faithful  commons.  He  obferved,  that  this  being 
the  firft  feffion  in  his  reign,  all  the  ftates  of  Europe 
impatiently  waited  for  the  refult  of  the  parliament.!,  y 
deliberations;  exhorted  them  not  to  permit  party 
contentions  and  animofities,to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  common  intereft  of  their  country  ;  and 
concluded  with  alluring  them,  that  the  civil  and 
religious  conftitution  of  church  and  ftate,  and  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  people,  fliould  .be 
the  invariable  rule  of  his  government,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  care  of  his  whole  life. 

In  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fecond  of  April, 
was  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  had  not  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  kingdom  for  fome  centuries.  The 
darknefs  was  for  a  ffiort  time  fo  complete,  that  fe¬ 
veral  ftars  appeared,  and  birds  betook  themfelves  to 
100ft.  The  eaftern  limb  of  the  fun  was  no  fooner 
covered,  than  the  total  darknefs  came  on  inftan- 
taneoufly,as  did  the  light  in  the  fame  manner  re¬ 
turn,  when  the  moon  left  its  weftern  limb.  Obfer- 
vations  were  made  on  this  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
menon  by  Mr.  Whifton,  and  other  eminent  aftro- 
nomers. 

Parliament  had  not  fat  long  before  they  began  to 
call  the  late  minifters  of  queen  Anne  to  an  account ; 
which  fo  . alarmed  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  taken 
his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  that  he  rode  poll  to 
Dover,  and  embarked  for  Calais.  A  fecret  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  for  confidering  the  feveral  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  negotiations  of  peace,  of  which 
Walpole  was  made  chairman.  On  the  report  of 
this  committee  being  laid  before  the  houfe,  Boling¬ 
broke  and  Oxford  were  impeached  of  high  treafon, 
and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  one  of  the  plenipotentaries 
for  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  of  high  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanors.  It  was  thought  Ormond’s  name  be- 
kicr  ufed  as  a  ftgnal  for  mobs  and  liots,  conti ibuted 
to^haften  his  impeachment;  “  High  church  and 
Ormond  for  ever  1”  being  then  as  much  the  cry  of 
the  Jacobites  and  tory-mobs,  as  High  church  and 
Sacheverel  had  been  before.  It  was,  however,  be¬ 
lieved,  that  had  he  ftaid  he  would  have  found 
favour  ;  but  taking  the  advice  of  his  toiy  friends, 
he  left  the  kingdom, and  followed  lord  Bolingbroke 
to  France.  Upon  this  they  weie  both  attainted  of 
high-treafon,  and  a  bill  palled  againft  them.  The 
earl  of  Oxford,  however,  did  not  fly,  but  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  cuftody  of  the  black  rod,  and  then  to 
the  Tower.  Mobs  and  tumults  becoming  now 
more  frequent,  an  aft  was  palled,  declaring,  that  if 
any  perfons  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully 
affembled,  fliould  continue  together  one  hour  after 
being  required  to  difperfe  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  officer,  and  hearing  the  proclamation 
againft  riots  read  in  public,  they  fliould  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  the  clergy. 
This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  riot  aft,  is  ftill 
in  force. 

The  king  having  acquainted  the  parliament  with 
the  defi°-ns  carried  on  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
abroad  and  at  home,  addrefles,  expreffive  of  loyalty 
and  affeftion,  were  prefented  by  both  houfes,  the 
common-council  of  Eondon,  and  the  counties  and 
corporations  of  England.  The  habeas  coipus  aft. 
was  fufpended  by  parliament  for  fix  months.  The 
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duke  of  Powis,  the  earl  of  Jerfey,  the  lords  Lanfi. 
down  and  Dunbar,  and  other  fufpicious  perforis, 
were  apprehended  ;  the  coafts  were  ftridly  guarded, 
and  an  exprefs  fent  to  the  States-genefal  for  dis¬ 
patching  their  forces  agreeable  to  their  engage¬ 
ment.  The  edrl  of  Mar,  who,  at  the  deceafe  of 
queen  Anne,  was  Secretary  of  hate  for  Scotland, 
and  was  one  of  the  firh  who  made  profehions  of 
loyalty  to  king  George,  expedirig  to  be  powerfully 
reinforced  Front  England,  began  to  act  openly  in 
North  Britain.  But  being  disappointed  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  Support  that  had  been  promifed 
him,  he  retired  in  difguft  to  the  place  of  his  nati¬ 
vity,  and  urged  by  ambition  and  refentfnent,  re- 
folved  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Pretender’s  in- 
terehs.  With  fuch  unabating  perfeverance  did  he 
profecute  his  defign,  that  on  the  Sixth  of  September 
the  adventurer’s  ftandard  was  ereded  in  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Perth,  and  Several  other  towns  ;  and  about 
fix  thoufartd  men  appeared  in  arms,  determined  to 
Support  his  claim.  A  ftrong  party  of  the  rebels 
made  an  attempt  to  furprize  the  cable  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  by  the  prudence  of  colonel  Stuart,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  fortrefs,  they  were  repulfed  ’with 
Considerable  lofs.  About  this  time  died  Lewis  XIV. 
king  of  France ;  and  this  event  proved  fo  alarming 
to  the  rebels,  that  great  numbers  of  them  were 
defirous  of  pohponing  all  further  meafures  till  the 
Pretender  Should  have  landed  in  England  ;  but  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  hope  that  an  infurreCtion  would  be 
fomented  in  their  favour  in  England,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  a  majority,  that  at  all  hazards  the  enter- 
prize  Should  be  attempted.  The  dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Roxborough,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  mar- 
quihes  of  Annandale  and  Tweedale,  and  Several 
other  Scotifh  noblemen,  repaired  to  the  north,  in 
order  to  colled  their  vafials,  and  exert  their  utmoft 
intereft  to  oppofe  the  Pretender  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Argyle  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Derwentvvater 
and  Mr.  Forher,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
more  rebels,  rendezvouzed  at  Plainfield,  adjacent 
to  Rothbury,  where  in  a  Short  time  they  were 
joined  by  about  thirty  horfemen  under  lord  Wid- 
drington,  and  another  party  of  horfemen  from  Scot¬ 
land  ;  they  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Warkworth 
Morpeth,  and  Hexham,  with  the  ufual  formalities  • 
but  upon  the  approach  of  general  Carpenter,  at  the 
head  of  Several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
the  enemy  was  thrown  into  fuch  consternation,  that 
they  debated  whether  it  would  be  moh  prudent  to 
maintain  their  ground,  or  avoid  an  engao-ement 
The  former  meafure  was  Strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  urged,  that  the  longer  the 
battle  was  postponed,  the  more  formidable  would 
become  the  power  they  had  to  encounter  •  but 
Forfter,  their  general,  and  the  other  principal  offi 
cers,  were  for  deferring  the  battle  till  they  Should 
be  joined  by  a  Strong  body  of  horfe  :  and  therefore 
they  marched  to  Longhoolm,  Brampton  Penrirh 
Appleby,  Kendal,  Kirby,  Dounfdale,  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  in  molt  of  thofe  towns  proclaimed  the 
Pretender  in  the  ufual  manner.  They  were  now 
in  ibar  march  towards  Prefton,  joined  by  aboul 
hSteen  hundred  men  from  Lancashire.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Prefton,  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  them- 
fdves  in  the  town,  being  apprized  of  the  approach 
ot  he  kings  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Wdb.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  royalifis,  theproper 
difpofitioos  were  made  for  fecuring  the  fevcral  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  town  and  an  attack  was  made  in  re- 
gular  form.  At  firft,  the  king’s  troops  were  greatly 
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Submitted  at  diferetion.  The  royalifts  fuftained  a 
lofs  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  men ;  but  the 
number  of  fiairi  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  cannot 
be  afeertained. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  bn  Sunday  the  thirteenth 
of  November,  the  very  day  when  the  Rebels  were 
Subdued  at  Prcfion,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  about 
Sour  thoufand  men,  engaged  the  rebel  army  under 
the  earl  of  Mar,  confining  of  about  nine  thoufand, 
at  Sheriffmuif,  or  Sherift-moor,  near  Dumblain' 
dbout  four  miles  from  Sterling.  Various  accounts 
me  given  of  the  battle,  which  was  obftinate  and 
bloody  ;  arid  both  Sides  claimed  the  victory.  It  is 
however,  certain,  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  the 
right  of  his  army.  Soon  routed  the  left  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  while  he  'was  purfuing  them  two  miles 
with  great  Slaughter,  the  right  of  the  rebels  de- 
feated  the  left  of  the  royal  army  •  fo  that  general 
Witham,  their  commander,  flying  full  Speed  to 
Surfing,  gave  but  that  all  was  loft.  The  duke,  on 
his  return  from  the  purfuit  of  the  rebels,  with  that 
part  of  the  army .  which  had  been  victorious,  in- 
ltantly  perceived  his  imprudence.  Both  armies  con¬ 
tinued  to  gaze  at  each  other,  neither  of  them 
caring  to  engage ;  and  towards  evening  both  Sides 
drew  off.  The  earl  of  Mar  retreated  to  Perth. 
The  earl  of  Hay,  the  duke  of  Argyle’s  brother 
was  in  the  adion ;  he  behaved  with  great  intrepi¬ 
dity,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  fide 
About  eight  hundred  of  the  rebels  were  killed* 
and  many  made  prifoners,  among  whom  were  fe* 
vend  gentlemen.  The  caftle  of  Inverncfs,  which 
had  been  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mar,  was  delivered 
up  by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  in 
Je  mtereft  of  the  Pretender.  The  marquis  of 
1  ullibardine  left  the  earl  to  defend  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  many  of  the  clans  feeing  no  likelihood  of 
their  loon  coming  to  a  Second  engagement,  returned 
home.  The  Pretender  had  now  the  greateft  reafon 
to  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his  expedations, 
m  imagining  the  whole  country  would  rife  in  his 
caufe,  yet,  though  his  affairs  were  defperate  he 
was  fo  infatuated  as  to  refolve  to  hazard  ‘his  perfon 
among  his  friends  in  Scotland.  Pafting  therefore 
through  France  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a 
Small  veflel  at  Dunkirk,  he  landed  at  Peterhead  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  September,  having  in  his 
train  the  marquis  of  Tinmouth,  Son  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  and  five  other  gentlemen.  Thence  he 
haftened  to  Fetterofte,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl 

of  Mar,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  centle- 
men.  b 

The  clofe  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  a  very 
Severe  froft,  which  began  towards  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  continued  till  February;  when  the 
Thames,  being  frozen  over,  was  covered  with 
booths.  Two  whole  oxen  were  roafted  upon  it ; 
and  from  the  number  of  people  who  reforted  thi¬ 
ther,  it  relembled  a  fair. 

On  the  ninth  of  January  the  Pre¬ 
tender  marched  to  Perth,  where  he  I7I6- 

reviewed  the  forces  that  had  been  raifed  for  his  fer- 
vice,  and  exprefted  great  fatisfadion  at  the  High¬ 
land  drefs,  which  he  had  never  before  Seen.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Scoon,  where  he  publilhed  Several 
proclamations,  particularly  one  for  a  convention  of 
the  Slates,  and  another  lor  his  coronation,  and 
aflumed  other  ads  of  royalty,  which  ended  almoft 
as  foon  as  they  commenced  ;  for  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  aftifted  by 
lieutenant-general  Cadogan,  and  other  general  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  fent  down  to  him,  and  reinforced  by 
a  good  train  of  artillery,  and  the  Dutch  troops 
lately  landed,  marched  from  Stirling  to  attack  the 
rebels  at  Perth,  who  no  longer  expeded  affiftance 
from  Fiance;  upon  his  approach  they  abandoned 
the  place,  and  retired  with  the  Pretender  to  Dundee 
and  from  thence  to  Montrofe;  where,  finding  they 
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were  clofely  pur'fued  by  the  king’s  forces,  on  Fe¬ 
bruary  the  fourteenth,  the  Pretender,  with  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Melfort,  the  lord  Drummond,  and 
fome  other  chiefs,  found  means  to  make  their  efcape 
in  a  french  fhip  which  lay  there ;  foon  after  which 
the  rebels  difperfed,  fome  fubmitted,  and  fome  were 
taken  prifoners. 

I  he  Pretender  fleered  for  the  coafl  of  Norway, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Englifh  cruizers,  and  in  five 
days  time  landed  at  Gravelin ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
rebel  prifoners  being  conduced  to  London,  the 
houfe  of  commons  began  to  think  of  the  mod  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  profecuting  the  offenders.  They 
fir  ft  expelled  Mr.  Forfter  the  houfe,  and  then  im¬ 
peached  the  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithifdale, 
Carnwath,  and  Wintoun,  and  the  lords  Widdring- 
ton,  Nairn,  and  Kenmuir.  Thefe  noblemen  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  heard  the 
articles  of  impeachment  read  on  the  tenth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  were  ordered  to  put  in  their  anfwers  on 
the  fix  teen  th.  The  impeachments  being  lodged, 
the  lower  houfe  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to 
continue  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
fix  months  longer;  then  they  prepared  another  to 
attaint  lord  John  Drummond,  the  earls  of  Mar  and 
Linlithgow,  and  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine.  All 
the  lords  pleaded  guilty  except  Widdrington,  who 
defired  farther  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence  ;  and 
the  reft  received  fentence  of  death  on  the  ninth  of 
February.  Orders  were  ilfued  for  the  execution  of 
Derwentwater,  Kenmuir,  and  Nithifdale;  but  his 
majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  a  refpite  to  the  others 
till  the  feventh  of  March.  Nithifdale  effected  an 
efcape  in  the  apparel  of  a  woman,  his  mother  hav¬ 
ing  contrived  to  fupply  him  with  the  difguife.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  Kenmuir  and  Der¬ 
wentwater  were  beheaded  upon  Tower  hill.  The 
earl  of  Wintoun  was  brought  to  trial,  and  being 
found  guilty,  received  fentence  of  death.  Of  the 
remaining  prifoners,  a  confiderable  number  were 
found  guilty,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  and 
among  thefe  was  William  Paul,  a  clergyman,  who 
in  a  fpeech  to  the  populace  at  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  declared  himfelf  ‘c  A  fincere  and  true  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  not  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  fchifmatical  church,  whofe  bifhops  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  king,  and  fhamefully  given  up  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  rights,  by  fubmitting  to  the  unlawful, 
invalid,  lay  deprivations  authorized  by  the  prince 
of  Orange;”  yet  it  appears,  that  this  man’s  fear  of 
death  got  the  better  of  his  refolution ;  for  he  pre- 
Tented  a  petition,  declaring  his  forrow  for  his 
crime,  and  begged  pardon  of  God,  his  king,  and 
his  country. 

The  miniftry,  apprehenfive  that  the  approaching 
general  election  might  give  too  much  power  to  the 
jacobites  and  tories,  had  recourfe  to  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  expedient  to  fnaftrate  their  views.  The 
duke  of  Devonfhire  reprefented  to  the  houfe  of 
pjeers,  “That  triennial  elections  ferved  to  keep 
up  party  divifions;  to  raife  and  foment  feuds  in 
private  families  ;  to  produce  ruinous  expences,  and 
give  occafion  to  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  foreign 
princes ;  that  it  became  the  wdfdom  of  fuch  an 
auguft  affembly,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  evil  which 
might  be  attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences,  efpecially  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
nation,  while  the  lpirit  of  rebellion  flill  remained 
unconquered,  and  feemed  only  to  wait  for  a  frefh 
opportunity  to  difplay  itfelf  with  more  uncontrouled 
violence  than  ever;  that  as  the  election  of  a  new 
parliament,  which  by  the  triennial  act  ivas  fall  ap¬ 
proaching,  was  the  the  moft  favourable  juncture  the 
jacobites  could  expert,  he  thought  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  deprive  them  of  that  refource ;  and 
that  for  this  purpofe  he  begged  leave  to  propofe  a 
bill  for  enlarging  the  continuance  of  parliament, 
and  defired  that  the  houfe  would  confent  to  its  being 
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read.  He  was  feconded  by  the  earls  of  Dorfefc 
and  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  lord 
Townfend,  and  other  leaders  of  the  whig  party  ; 
but  the  motion  was  oppofed  by  the  tories,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  earls  of  Abingdon,  Nottingham,  and 
Paulet.”  Many  arguments  were  ufed  on  both  Tides 
of  the  queftion,  which  at  length  being  put,  the  bill 
palled,  and  it  obtained  the  royal  Client.  Soon 
after,  the  claufe  in  the  a  cl  of  fettlement,  by  which 
the  fovereign  was  not  to  leave  the  kingdom  without 
.confent  of  parliament,  was  repealed  ;  and  his  ma¬ 
jefty  having  conftituted  the  prince  of  Wales  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  realm  during  his  abfence,  fet  out  for 
his  German  dominions  on  the  feventh  of  July. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  happily  crufhed,  the 
fpirit  of  it  ftill  remained,  and  difeovered  itfelf  in 
licentious  mobs  and  tumults, in  which  the  diforderly 
multitude  readily  engaged.  To  Item  the  torrent  o£ 
thofe  riots,  the  whigs,  and  fuch  who  were  well 
afteCfed  to  the  Hanoverian  fucceffion,  began  even 
in  the  laft  reign  to  form  themfelves  into  clubs, 
which  met  at  feveral  public  houfes  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs,  then  called  Mug-houfes,  from  the  veffels 
ufed  there.  After  his  majefty’s  accellion,  thefe 
clubs  were  not  only  kept  up  but  encreafed.  One 
of  the  moft  famous  of  the  mug-houfes  was  the  Roe¬ 
buck  in  Cheaplide ;  and  that  in  Salifbury  court 
became  fo  from  the  following  incident.  The  com¬ 
pany  there,  upon  fome  occafion  having  given  ex¬ 
traordinary  demonftrations  of  their  loyalty,  theja- 
cobite  mob  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  attacked 
the  mug-houfe,  which  was  kept  by  one  Mr.  Read, 
and  would  have  demolifhed  it,  had  not  the  com¬ 
pany  fent  for  a  reinforcement  from  the  mug-houfe 
in  1  aviftock-ftreet.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  mob 
was  put  to  flight;  but  on  the  twenty-third,  one 
Vaughan  perluaded  the  mob  to  attack  the  mug- 
houfe  again,  in  order  to  revenge  their  late  affront. 
Ihey  agreed,  and  followed  him  with  loud  huzzas 
of  high  church  and  Ormond,  and  down  with  the 
mug-houfes.  Read  ordered  them  to  keep  off,  or 
he  would  fire  among  them ;  but  they  difregarding 
him,  he  put  his  threats  in  execution,  and  killed 
Vaughan  on  the  fpot ;  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
tried  and  acquitted.  The  mob  ftill  continuing 
their  outrages,  a  party  of  the  guards  ■were  fent  for. 
Five  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  who  being  tried  and 
found  guilty,  were  hanged  at  the  end  of  Salifbury 
court;  and  this  put  an  end  to  thofe  tumults,  which 
had  for  a  confiderable  time  thrown  the  capital  into 
the  utmoft  confufion. 

While  his  majefty  was  abroad,  the  .  ~ 
triple  alliance  was  ftgned  between  ’  l717» 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces. 
The  king  returned  in  January  ;  and  foon  after  the 
nation  was  alarmed  with  an  intended  invafion  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
which  his  majefty  communicated  to  the  council: 
but  Charles  being  foon  after  fhot  by  a  cannon  ball 
before  Frederick-fhall,  an  end  was  put  to  all  the 
defigns  of  the  Swedes  againft  England.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  majefty  fent  to  demand  of  the  com¬ 
mons  an  extraordinary  fupply,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  fecure  his  kingdoms  againft  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened  from  Sweden;  and 
after  long  and  warm  debates,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  were  granted  for  this  purpofe;  buC 
it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  four  voices. 
On  the  conclufion  of  this  debate,  there  was  almoft 
a  total  change  in  the  miniftry.  Mr.  Stanhope  was 
raifed  to  the  office  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land  and  Mr.  Addifon  were  appointed  fecretaries 
of  ftate:  the  office  of  fecretary  at  war  was  given  to 
Mr.  Craggs ;  the  earl  of  Berkeley  was  appointee^ 
firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  on  the  refignation  of 
the  earl  of  Orford  ;  the  viceroyffiip  of  Ireland  was 
given  to  the  duke  of  Bolton,  whom  the  duke  of. 
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Newcaftle  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  lord-chamber¬ 
lain.  Proceedings  had  been  already  begun  with 
regard  to  a  redaction  of  the  national  debt,  which 
was  comprehended  uhder  the  two  heads  of  redeem¬ 
able  and  irredeemable  incumbrances.  I  he  firft  had 
been  contracted  with  a  redeemable  intereft,  and 
thefe  the  public  had  a  right  to  difcharge ;  the  Others 
confided  of  longer  and  fhorter  annuities,  granted 
for  a  greater  or  iefs  number  of  years,  which  could 
not  be  altered  without  the  confent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  treafury,  had  projected  a  fcheme  for  leffening 
the  intereft,  and  paying  the  Capital  of  thefe  na¬ 
tional  debts.  He  propofed  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  redeemable 
funds,  and  offer  an  alternative  to  the  proprietors  of 
annuities.  This  plan  had  met  with  approbation ; 
but  when  he  refigned,  fome  alterations  were  made 
which  were  difpleafing  to  him ;  and  when  a  debate 
enfued,  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Walpole  endea¬ 
voured  to  criminate  each  other;  by  which  it  feemed  ; 
evident,  that  they  had  praftifed  the  felling  places 
and  reverfions.  This  difeovery,  which  one  would 
have  imagined  fhould  have  caufed  fuch  an  enquiry  | 
as  might  have  ended  in  the  punifhment  of  both  the 
parties,  had  a  very  different  effect;  the  houfe  feemed 
anxious  that  the  whole  matter  fhould  be  buried  in 
oblivion;  and  the  gentlemen  “  gave  their  word 
and  honour  to  the  fpeaker,  that  their  refentment 
fhould  be  carried  no  farther.” 

The  earl  of  Oxford  having  been  now  confined 
near  two  years  in  the  Tower,  a  petition  from  him 
was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  “  praying  that 
his  imprifonment  might  not  be  indefinite.”  The 
tory  lords  afferted,  that  the  impeachment  was  de¬ 
termined,  and  all  proceedings  againft  him  ended 
by  the  prorogation  of  parliament;  but  this  being 
put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  Weft- 
minfter  hall  being  prepared  for  his  trial,  and  the 
lord-chancellor  Cowper  being  appointed  lord  high- 
feward,  the  prifoner,  on  June  the  twenty-fourth, 
was  brought  from  the  Tower  by  water,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to^the  bar ;  when  Mr.  Hampden,  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  commons,  recapitulated  the  charge 
againft  the  earl  in  a  long  fpeech.  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll 
was  proceeding  to  make  good  the  firft  article;  but 
lord  Harcourt  having  made  a  motion  previous 
thereto,  ‘  that  the  commons  be  not  permitted  to 
proceed,  in  order  to  make  good  the  articles  againft 
the  earl  of  Oxford  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors,  till  judgment  be  firft  given  upon  the  articles 
for  high  treafon;’  which  after  a  long  debate,  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative ;  there  arofe  upon  this  a 
difference  between  the  two  houfes,  the  commons 
being  refolved  to  proceed  in  their  own  way,  and 
the  lords  as  ftrenuoufly  adhering  to  theirs.  At  laft, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  lords  proceeded  to 
the  trial;  and  three  proclamations  were  made  for 
the  accufers  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  appear,  and 
make  good  the  articles  of  impeachment  againft 
him;  but  nobody  appearing,  his  lordfhip  was,  by 
the  unanimous  advice  of  all  the  peers  prefent,  dis¬ 
charged  of  the  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  as 
well  as  of  high-treafon.  However,  the  commons 
addreffed  the  king  to  except  the  earl  of  Oxford  out 
of  the  aft  of  grace,  with  which  his  majefty  com¬ 
plied.  This  aft  being  ready,  the  king  went  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  having  given  his  affent  to  fe- 
veral  bills,  clofed  the  Hellion  with  Na  fpeech,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  expreffed  his  hope, 
that  thofe  of  hisfubjefts  who  fhould  be  reftored  to 
their  liberty  by  the  aft  of  grace,  would  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  the  indulgence  for  their  own  and  the 
public  advantage.  After  fome  difputes  between 
the  northern  powers,  conferences  were  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor,  France,  and  Holland;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  before  the  clofe  of  the  next 
year,  the  famous  quadruple  alliance  took  place.  I 


On  the  fecond  of  November;  the  princefs  of 
Wales  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  prince,  who  was 
baptized  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  fame  month, 
by  the  name  of  George-William,  and  died  foon 
afterwards,  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Newcaftle 
being  godfathers,  and  the  duchefs  of  St.  Albans 
godmother.  By  fome  circumftance  or  other,  after 
the  chriftening  was  over,  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales  fell  under  his  majefty ’s  difpleafure, 
infomuch  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  James’s; 
which  he  did,  and  went  and  refided  at  Leicefter 
houfe;  with  the  princefs  his  confort.  The  young 
princeffes,  and  the  young  prince,  remained  at  St. 
James’s  with  his  majefty;  orders  having  been  given 
that  her  royal  highnefs  might  come  and  fee  them  as 
often  as  ftie  would.  The  prince  retired  with  the 
princefs  to  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Grantham ;  and  notice  was  given  to  all  peers, 
peereffes,  privy-counfellors  and  their  wives,  that  if 
“  they  vifited  the  prince  and  princefs,  they  fhould 
forbear  coming  into  his  majefty’s  prefence.”  The 
confequence  was,  that  thofe  who  held  offices  under 
the  king  or  prince,  were  left  to  their  choice;  and 
moft  of  the  prince’s  fervants  declined  going  to  St. 
James’s. 

When  the  king  met  his  parliament  in  November, 
he  informed  them,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  feffion,  he  had  reduced  his  army  to  nearly  the 
half  of  its  number  at  the  commencement  of  the 
former  feffion.  High  debates  arofe  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  the  number  of  troops  that  ought  to 
be  fupplied.  Sir  William  Wyndam,  Mr.  Shippen, 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  contended  that  twelve  thoufand 
men  wefe  fufficient ;  while  Mr.  Graggs  and  others 
were  for  voting  fixteen  thoufand.  At  this  period 
lord-chancellor  Cowper,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  refigned  the  great  feal ; 
which  after  being  put  in  commiffion  for  fome  time, 
was  given  to  lord  Parker.  The  earl  of  Sunderland 
was  appointed  prefident  of  the  council,  and  firft 
commiffioner  of  the  treafury.  The  earl  of  Holder- 
neffe  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade. 
The  lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Craggs  were  appointed 
fecretaries  of  ftate;  and  fhortly  after  the  above 
changes,  the  lords  Stanhope  and  Cadogan  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  peerage. 

The  Spanifh  monarch  Philip,  con-  ^  x 
tinued  his  warlike  preparations,  and  *  •  D1  • 

equipped  a  formidable  fleet,  which  early  in  the 
month  of  July  failed  from  Barcelona  towards  Italy, 
but  the  deftination  of  this  armament  was  kept  a 
profound  fecret.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
England  having  fitted  out  a  powerful  fquadron, 
the  marquis  de  Monteleone,  the  Spanifh  ambaffa- 
dor,  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  miniftry,  import¬ 
ing,  that  fo  powerful  an  armament  in  a  time  of 
peace,  could  not  but  give  offence  to  the  king  his 
mafter,  and  tend  to  difturb  the  harmony  that  fub- 
fifted  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  England. 

In  reply  to  this  memorial,  the  Englifh  monarch 
obferved,  that  he  did  not  wifh  to  conceal  the  defign 
with  which  he  had  fitted  out  a  fleet;  and  declared, 
that  his  intention  was  to  fend  a  powerful  fquadron 
into  the  Mediterranean  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Byng,  in  order  to  protect  the  neutrality 
of  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiations  of 
theminifters  of  France  and  Spain,  brought  about 
the  quadruple  alliance  between  Great-Britain, 
France,  the  emperor,  and  the  States-general.  It 
was  ftipulated  by  this  famous  treaty,  that  the  king 
of  Spain  fhould  reftore  to  the  emperor,  within  two 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles,  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  relinquifh  all  claim  to 
that  ifland,  as  well  as  the  dominions  of  the  em¬ 
peror  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands ;  that  he  fhould 
confent  to  the  emperor’s  being  put  in  poffeffion 
of  Sicily,  and  renounce  all  claim  to  the  reverfion 
of  that  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  crown  of  Spaiy, 
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as  fettled  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  conditionally, 
however,  of  having  Sardinia  in  exchange  ;  that  the 
emperor  fliould  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
abandon  all  pretenfions  to  any  territories,  of  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  king  of  Spain  was 
acknowledged  rightful  poffefTor  ;  that  he  fliould  re¬ 
cognize  Philip  as  lawful  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  ;  that  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Tufcany,  and 
Placentia,  fhould  be  confidered  as  male  fiefs  of  the 
empire ;  and  that,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  they 
fhould  devolve  to  the  queen  of  Spain’s  eldeft  fon  ; 
but  it  was  provided,  that  neither  of  the  above 
duchies  fliould  ever  be  poffelfed  by  a  prince  in 
a&ual  poffellion  of  the  Spanifh  crown  ;  and  that 
the  king  of  Spain  fhould  not  afliime  the  guar^li'an- 
fliip  of  the  prince,  to  whom  the  duchies  were  to 
defeend  •,  that  within  two  months  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  the  king  of  Sicily  fliould  reftore 
that  kingdom  to  the  emperor ;  but  that  in  return, 
the  emperor  fliould  give  the  king  of  Sicily  pofTeflion 
of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  he  fhould  enjoy 
with  the  title  of  king,  on  condition  that  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  right  of  reverfion  fliould  be  re- 
ferved  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  that  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Sicily  fliould  be  allowed  three  months  to 
determine,  whether  they  would  accede  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  treaty  ;  but  that  if,  in  oppofition  to  the 
general  wilhes  of  Europe,  they  fhould  continue  re¬ 
fractory,  the  mediating  powers  fliould  unite  their 
ftrength  to  compel  their  fubmiftion  ;  that  if  any  one 
of  the  mediators  fhould  be  attacked  on  account  of 
the  fuccours  lent  to  the  emperor,  the  others  fhould 
declare  war  againft  the  aflailant,  and  not  lay  down 
their  arms  till  the  emperor  fhould  be  put  in  poffellion 
of  Sicily,  and  firmly  eftabliflied  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  dominions  in  Italy  •,  that  if  the  terms  pro- 
pofed  by  the  allies  fliould  be  accepted  by  either  of 
the  kings,  he  fliould  unite  with  the  mediators  in 
order  to  enforce  the  compliance  of  the  other ;  and 
to  prove  that  juftice  and  the  peace  of  Europe  were 
the  only  objects  of  the  prefent  treaty,  itwasex- 
prefsly  ftipulated,  that  as  foon  as  the  emperor  fliould 
be  put  in  poffellion  of  Sicily,  he  fhould  relinquifh 
all  pretenfion  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  whether  king 
Philip  acceded  or  not,  inafmuch  as  the  guarantee  of 
the  mediatorial  powers,  would  be,  to  his  Imperial 
majefty,  a  fecurity  for  Sicily,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Italian  dominions,  equal  to  the  renunciations 
of  the  Spanifh  monarch. 

Intreaty  and  remonftrance  having  proved  equally 
ineffectual,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  refolved  to 
compel  the  Spanifh  monarch  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  On  the  fourth  of  June 
Sir  George  Byng  failed  from  Spithead,  with  an  ar¬ 
mament  confuting  of  twenty  fliips  of  the  line,  two 
fire-fhips,  and  two  bomb-veflels.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  at  St.  Vincent’s. 
Faffing  by  Gibraltar,  he  was  joined  by  vice-admiral 
Cornwall,  with  the  Argyle  and  Charles  galley.  He 
then  failed  for  Minorca,  and  relieved  the  garrifon 
of  Port-Mahon.  After  this,  he  dire&ed  his  courfe 
towards  Naples,  where  he  arrived  on  the  firfl  of 
Anguft  ;  and  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  under  the 
mol  terrible  apprehenfions  of  a  Spanifh  invafion, 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  The  admiral  had  an 
interview  with  count  Daun,  the  viceroy,  who  treated 
him  in  a  mod  honourable  and  refpeCtful  manner, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  following  very  im¬ 
portant  intelligence:  that  a  Spanifh  army,  amount¬ 
ing  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  Lede,  had  effected  a  landing  in 
Sicily,  reduced  Palermo  and  Meffina,  and  was  then 
employed  in  befieging  the  laft  mentioned  city ; 
that  unlefs  fpeedy  relief  was  afforded,  the  Pied- 
montefe  garrifon  would  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
furrendering  ;  that  an  alliance  was  negotiating  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sicily ;  and  that 
the  latter  had  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  Imperial 


army,  offering  the  citadel  of  Meffina  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  Having  received  this  information,  Sir 
George  departed  from  Naples  with  all  poffible  ex¬ 
pedition,  taking  with  him  two  thoufand  German 
troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Wetzel,  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  citadel ;  and  on  the  ninth  of 
Auguft  he  arrived  within  fight  of  the  Farct,  off 
Meffina. 

The  Spanifh  fleet  had  failed  from  the  harbour 
of  Meffina,  on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh  fquadron  ;  and  Byng  imagining  they  had 
retired  to  Malta,  prbceeded  towards  Meffina,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  reinforce  the  garrifon  in 
the  citadel ;  but  in  doubling  the  Faro,  he  deferied 
two  Spanifh  fcouts,  and  learnt  from  the  people  of 
a  felucca  from  the  Calabrian  fhore,  that  they  had 
feen  the  Spanifh  fleet  laying  to  in  the  order  of 
battle.  Upon  this  the  admiral  detached  general 
Wetzel,  with  the  German  troops,  to  Reggio,  under 
the  convoy  of  two  men  of  war.  Palling  through 
the  Faro,  the  admiral  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  Spanifh 
fcouts;  and  before  noon  he  deferied  the  main  fleer, 
confifling  of  twenty-feven  fail,  exclufive  of  two 
fire-fhips,  four  bomb-veffels,  and  feven  gallies, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Don  Antonio  de  Cafta- 
neta  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanifh  fleet, 
in  which  were  the  four  rear-admirals,  Mari,  Chacon, 
Guevara,  and  Cammock.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  Englifh  fleet,  the  enemy  flood  away  large,  but 
continued  to  preferve  the  order  of  battle;  and  they 
were  purfued  till  evening.  The  next  morning, 
rear-admiral  Mari,  with  fix  men  of  war,  the  fire 
and  flore-fliips,  bomb-ketches  and  gallies,  feparated 
from  the  main  fleet,  and  fleered  for  the  coafl  of 
Sicily.  Captain  Walton,  with  fix  fhips,  was  dif- 
patched  in  purfuit  of  Mari,  with  whom  he  foon 
engaged.  The  Englifh  admiral  purfued  the  main 
fleet,  and  the  battle  commenced  about  ten  o’clock. 
The  Spaniards  made  a  running  fight ;  and  though 
the  admirals  behaved  with  great  refolution,  they 
were  all  taken  except  Cammock,  who  efcaped  to 
Malta  with  three  fliips  of  war  and  three  frigates. 
In  this  action,  captain  Haddock,  of  the  Grafton, 
difplayed  repeated  inflances  of  good  condufl  and 
bravery.  His  fliip  being  a  remarkably  quick  failer, 
he  made  it  a  point  to  attack  the  headmoft  of  the 
enemy.  When  he  had  difabled  one  fliip,  he  left  it 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Englifh  that  followed,  and 
then  directed  his  force  againlt  another  headmoft 
veffel  in  the  enemy’s  line.  Sir  George  received  a 
letter  on  the  eighteenth  from  captain  Walton,  men¬ 
tioning;  that  he  had  made  capture  of  four  Spanifh 
men  of  war,  a  bomb-ketch,  and  a  veffel  laden  with 
arms,  and  that  he  had  burnt  four  fliips  of  war,  a 
bomb-veffel,  and  a  fire-fhip.  Notwithflanding  this 
defeat,  the  Spaniards  continued  to  profecute  the 
liege  of  Meffina  with  fuch  vigour,  that  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September  the  governor  capitu¬ 
lated,  and  the  garrifon  was  tranfported  to  Syracufe 
and  Reggio.  The  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
now  concluded  a  treaty  at  Vienna,  according  to 
which  they  were  to  form  an  army  for  the  conqueft 
of  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  duke,  who  engaged  to 
evacuate  Sicily  ;  but  it  was  ftipulated  that,  until 
his  forces  could  be  removed  from  that  ifland,  they 
fhould  act  in  conjunction  with  the  German  troops 
againft  the  common  enemy.  The  Englifh  admiral 
continued  to  affift  the  Imperial  forces  in  Sicily, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter,  by  clearing 
the  feas  of  the  Spaniards,  and  prefer  ving  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  German  troops  and  the 
Calabrian  fhore,  from  whence  they  were  fnpplied 
with  provifions.  Having  held  a  conference  with 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  other  imperial 
general,  refpeCting  the  operations  of  the  enfuing 
campaign,  Sir  George  failed  for  Mahon  in  order 
to  refit  his  fliips,  intending  to  take  the  fea  early 
in  the  fpring.  The  admiral’s  fon  remained  at 
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Naples  to  tranfaft  bufinefs  with  the  viceroy,  and 
tranfmit  to  England  accounts  of  all  important 
occurrences. 

I  he  parliament  meeting  on  the  eleventh  of  De¬ 
cember,  earl  Stanhope  offered  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
a  bill  for  {Lengthening  the  proteftant  intereft,  by 
repealing  the  acts  againft  occafional  conformity, 
and  the  l'chifm  bills  which  had  been  enafted  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  reign.  The  tory  lords  were  aftonifhed 
at  this  motion,  for  which  they  were  unprepared. 
'The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  reprefented  thofe 
acts  as  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  Englifh  church, 
and  that  it  was  needlefs  to  repeal  them,  flnce  they 
had  not  been  put  in  force:  but  Dr.  Hoadly,  bifhop 
of  Bangor,  proved,  that  they  were  perfecuting  laws  ; 
and  that  the  arguments  in  juftification  of  them, 
would  fupport  all  the  perfecutions  maintained  by 
the  heathens,  and  even  the  popifli  inquifition.  In 
fliort,  this  bill  after  long  debates,  palled  both 
lioufes,  and  in  the  following  year  received  the 
royal  affent. 

A  D.  i7io.  ^  ^or  inyading  England  was 
y*  concerted  by  Alberoni;  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond  going  to  Madrid,  had  feveral  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Spanifh  minifter  on  this  fubjedt. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Pretender  quitted  Rome,  and 
arrived  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  treated  as  king  of 
Great  Biitain.  len  fliips  of  war  and  feveral 
tranfports,  were  prepared,  and  took  on  board  fix 
th  on  (and  troops,  and  arms  for  twelve  thoufand  mem 
This  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  had  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  forces  of 
his  moft  Catholic  majefty  ;  and  was  furnifhed  with 
a  declaration  in  the  name  of  that  monarch,  import¬ 
ing,  that,  for  many  good  reafons,  he  had  fent  part 
of  his  land  and  fea  forces  into  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  king  James*  that  what 
had  induced  him  to  take  this  ftep,  was  the  certain 
intelligence  he  had  received  that  many  inhabitants 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwithftanding  their  ftrong 
inclination  to  acknowledge  that  prince  for  their 
fovereign,  durft  not  openly  declare  for  him,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  fee  him  fupported  by  any  of  the 
Hates  of  Europe,  that  had  either  the  will  or  power 
to  aflift  him  :  that  in  order  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
he  had  declared  he  was  determined  to  exert  his 
utmoft  endeavours  for  his  refloration  to  the  throne 
of  a  kingdom,  which  he  faid  belonged  to  him  by 
undoubted  right :  that  he  hoped  Providence  would 
fay  out  fo  juft  a  caufe :  but  that  the  fear  of  ill  fuccefs  I 
might  not  deter  any  perfon  from  openly  efpoufing 
his  intereft,  he  promifed  a  fafe  retreat  in  his  do¬ 
minions,.  to  all  fuch  as,  by  their  concern  in  this 
affair,  might  be  obliged  to  leave  their  native 
country.  Advice  of  this  intended  invafion  being 
tianfmiUed  from  France  to  England,  meafures  were 
taken  to  defeat  the  fcheme.  The  king  iffued  a 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
.kon  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  or  any  gentleman  em¬ 
barked  in  the  expedition.  A  ftrong  fleet  was  fitted 
out  to  oppofe  the  invafion-,  two  thoufand  men  were 
demanded  of  the  States  General,  and  troops  were 
affembled  in  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Parliament  promifed  to  fupport  the 
king  againft  all  his  enemies,  and  affured  him,  that 
they  would  vote  the  neceffary  fums  for  the  payment 
of  an  additional  force  by  fea  and  land.  The  recent 
of  b ranee  offered  twenty  battalions;  but  thefe  were 
not  accepted,  as  the  Dutch  had  fent  two  thoufand 
.men,  and  fix  battalions  of  Imperialifts  were  landed 
trorn  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Tke  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  failed  from  Cadiz,  but  a  violent  ftorm  dif- 
pmfing  his  fleet,  the  boafted  expedition  was  frus¬ 
trated  ;y£t  two  frigates  from  Port-paifage,  with 
S”N*ai*-C^a^  anc^  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of 
J  uUmamine,  feveral  officers,  with  three  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  arms  for  two  thoufand  men,  made 
the  coaft  of  Scotland,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Donan, 


where  they  were  joined  by  about  fixteen  hundred 
Highlanders.  They  were  oppofed  by  a  fmall  body 
of  f 01  ces  from  Invernefs,  under  the  command  of 
general  Wightman.  They  gained  poffeffion  of  the 
pafs  at  Glenfhiel ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the 
royalifts,  they  retired  to  the  pafs  at  Strachell,  where 
they  determined  to  defend  themfelves.  Being  re¬ 
peatedly  attacked  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
driven  from  one  eminence  to  another,  they  became 
entirely  hopelefs,  and  wholly  difperfed  in  the  nffht ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  Spaniards  furrendered 
themfelves  as  prifoners  of  war.  The  earls  of 
Marffchal  and  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  and  fome  other  officers,  retired  to  one  of  the 
weftei  n  in.es,  where  they  impatiently  waited  for  an 
oppoi  tunity  of  efcapingto  the  continent. 

In  return  for  this  infult,  an  expedition  was  un¬ 
dertaken  againft  Spain,  in  which  the  lord  Cobham, 
with  the  land  forces,  and  vice-admiral  Mighels’ 
with  the  fleet,  took  Vigo,  and  Pont  a-Vedre ;  in 
which  places,  they  found  fome  brafs  artillerv,  fmafl 
arms  and  military  ftores,  with  which  they  returned 
to  England.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  now 
induced  them  to  wifh  for  peace;  and  the  king  of 
Spain  was  at  laft. contented  to  fign  the  Quadruple 
alliance.  The  king  having  thus,  with  equal  de¬ 
liberation  and  vigour,  ufed  every  precaution  which 
his  fagacity  could  fuggeft,  for  fecuring  himfelf  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  the  parliament  turned 
to  an  object  of  great  importance;  that  of  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  the  Irifh  parliament  upon  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Maurice  Annefley  had  appealed 
nom  a  decree  of  the  houfe  of  peers  in  Ireland,  to 
the  houfe  of  lords  in  England;  and  they  havino- 
reverfed  the  appeal,  the  Britifh  peers  ordered  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  An- 
nelley  in  poffeffion  of  the  lands  he  had  loft  by  the 
decree  in  that  kingdom.  This  order  the  barons 
obeyed :  but  the  Irifh  houfe  of  lords  paffed  a  vote 
againfi  them,  for  attempting  to  diminifh  their  juft 
privileges,  and  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken  un¬ 
der  the  cuftodv  of  the  black  rod.  The  houfe  of 
peers  in  Englaad,  on  the  other  hand  refolved,  that 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  had  be¬ 
haved  with  courage  and  fidelity,  and  a  bill  was  pre¬ 
pared,  by  which  the  Irifh  houfe  of  lords  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  of  final  jurifdidtion.  This  was, 
however,  oppofed  in  both  lioufes.  In  the  lower 
houfe  Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that  it  would  increafe 
the  power  of  the  Englifh  peers,  already  too  great, 
and  Mr.  Hungerford  proved,  that  the  Irifh  lords 
had  always  exercifed  their  power  of  finally  deciding 
caufes.  The  duke  of  Leeds  alfo  exerted  himfelf 
againft  ihe.bill;  but  notwithftanding  all  oppofition, 
it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  received  the 
royal  affent.  About  this  time  his  majefty  went  to 
Hanover,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Ulrica,  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  were  ceded  to  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  for  ever;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  king 
mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ruflia 
and. Poland.  The  Czar,  however,  rejected  this  me¬ 
diation,  fo  anxious  was  he  to  purfue  his  fchemes  of 
conqueft.  He  fent  a  fleet,  and  landed  fifteen 
thoufand  men  in  Sweden,  who  committed  horrid 
devaluations ;  but  Sir  John  Norris  commanding 
the  Britifh  fquadron  in  the  Swedifh  feas,  the  Czar 
recalled  his  fleet,  in  fear  of  fatal  confequences. 

In  November,  John  Matthews,  a  printer,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Tyburn,  for  printing  and  publifhing  a 
treafonable  libel,  entitled,  Vox  popult ,  vox  Dei ,  in 
which  the  Pretender’s  right  to  the  crown  of  thefe 
realms  was  afferted. 

England  now  fuffered  a  fevere  .  -p. 
blow  from  the  mean  fpirit  of  avarice  r720. 

and  chichanery,  with  which  all  ranks  of  people 
were  affected  by  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  thoush  juft 
before  France  had  been  deluded  by  another" which 
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nearly  refembled  it ;  where  John  Law,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  had  erected  the  Mifliffippi  company;  which 
at  firft  promifed  the  people  immenfe  wealth,  but 
ended  in  their  diftrefs  and  the  ruin  of  many.  The 
South  Sea  fcheme  in  England  was  no  lefs  fatal.  In 
order  to  explain  this  in  as  concife  a  manner  as 
poffible,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  government, 
ever  fince  the  revolution,  were  conftrained  to  bor¬ 
row  money  from  different  companies  of  merchants, 
and  among  the  reft  from  the  South  Sea  company. 
In  1716,  government  was  indebted  to  them  about 
nine  millions  and  a  half,  for  which  an  intereft  of 
fix  per  cent,  was  paid.  As  this  was  not  the  only 
company  to  which  the  government  was  debtor, 
and  paid  large  annual  intereft,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
formed  the  defign  of  leffening  thefe  national  debts, 
by  giving  the  feveral  companies  the  alternative 
either  of  accepting  five  per  cent,  for  their  money, 
or  of  being  paid  their  principal.  The  feveral  com¬ 
panies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  this  diminifhed  in¬ 
tereft  than  of  their  capital ;  and  the  South  Sea 
company  having  made  up  their  debt  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ten  millions,  annually  received,  inftead  of  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds, asufuaJ, only  five  hundred 
thoufand.  While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  Sir 
John  Blount,  who  had  been  bred  a  ferivener,  and 
was  a  man  ot  great  art,  propofed  to  the  miniftry,  in 
the  name  of  the  South  Sea  company  to  purchafe  all 
the  debts  of  the  different  companies, and  thus  become 
the  principal  creditor  of  the  ftate,  upon  terms  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  to  government.  The  par¬ 
liament  met,  foon  after  the  kins:  returned  from 
Hanover,  and  they  had  not  fat  long,  when  the 
South  Sea  company  laid  before  them  their  pro¬ 
jected  plan.  After  much  debate  and  conteft,  it 
was  determined  in  favour  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme, 
and  their  propofils  were  accepted  on  the  firft  of 
February,  1719-20.  An  aft  afterwards paffed  both 
houfes  for  that  purpofe,  which  received  the  royal 
affent  in  April  following.  However  honeftly  the 
abovementioned  fcheme  might  have  been  defigned 
by  fome,  the  execution  of  it  was  attended  with 
amazing  and  fatal  confequences,  to  the  enriching  of 
a  few  and  the  impoverifhing  of  thoufands;  for  it 
became  a  mere  bubble  and  decoy  for  artful  and 
cunning  men  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  covetous 
adventurers.  The  infatuation  was  general,  and 
nothing  was  now  minded  but  the  bufinefs  of  ftock- 
jobbing.  Exchange-alley,  where  thefe  affairs  were 
tranfafted,  was  in  a  continual  hurry,  where  crowds 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities  daily  reforted.  The  de- 
fperate,  who  ventured  firft,  were  generally  gainers; 
whilft  the  wifer  and  more  fedate,  who  came  in  later, 
were  many  of  them  great  fufferers.  Stock  rofe 
gradually  to  a  prodigious  height  ;  to  three  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  for  one  hundred  pounds,  before  the 
hill  had  the  royal  affent,  and  in  a  few  days  to  three 
hundred  and  forty,  then  to  four  hundred,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  May  to  five  hundred.  In  fhort, 
what  by  the  artifices  of  the  managers,  and  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  people,  through  the  eagernefs  of  in- 
creafing  their  fortunes,  by  the  fecond  of  June  it  got 
up  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  and  continued 
riling  and  falling,  till  it  amounted  to  above  a  thou¬ 
fand.  A  fpirit  of  gambling  thus  prevailing  in  the 
nation,  many  projects  were  fet  on  foot,  fome  whim- 
fical  enough,  which  were  defervedly  called  bubbles, 
and  grew  up  from  the  corruption  of  the  grand 
bubble,  or  South  Sea  flock.  They  were  near  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  it  was  reckoned,  that  al- 
moft  a  million  and  a  half  was  won  or  loft  in  them. 
During  the  greater  part  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  the 
king  was  at  Hanover.  Such  a  number  of  opulent 
families  had  been  reduced,  that  public  credit  re¬ 
ceived  a  fevere  fhock:  complaints  and  murmurings 
were  every  where  heard,  fo  that  the  wholemation 
was  in  a  ferment.  Repeated  expreffes  were  fent  to 
the  king,  requefting  his  return  ;  in  confequence  of 
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which  he  abridged  his  ftay  in  Germany,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  November.  On  the  meet- 
ing  of  parliament,  he  acquainted  the  houfe  with  his 
negotiations  on  the  continent ;  lamented  that  the 
public  credit  at  home  had  been  fo  greatly  injured 
in  his  abfence,  and  intreated  them,  “  to  confider  of 
the  moll  effectual  and  fpeedy  methods  to  reftorc 
and  fecure  the  credit  of  the  nation.”  Upon  this  an 
enquiry  was  made  into  the  fraudulent  execution  of 
the  South  Sea  act;  and  while  this  matter  was  in 
agitation,  Mr.  Knight,  treafurer  of  the  company, 
and  Sir  John  Blount,  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  the  fcheme,  quitted  the  kingdom. 
In  the  end,  the  parliament  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  fufferers  the  eftates  of  the  fub-governor,  de¬ 
puty-governor,  directors,  &c.  only  allowing  each 
Inch  part  as  they  thought  proper;  and  John  Aifla- 
bie,  Efq ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  met  with 
the  lame  fate.  They  were  alfo  incapacitated  from 
fitting  or  voting  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or 
from  holding  any  office  or  place  of  truft  under  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors.  The  aft  againft 
the  directors  received  the  royal  affent  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  and  on  the  tenth  of  Auguft 
the  king  paffed  the  bill  for  reftoring  the  public 
credit,  and  prorogued  the  parliament.  The  hand 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole  had  in  fettling  this  diftrafted 
affair,  and  reftoring  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
brought  him  into  full  favour  again.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  firft  commiffioner 
of  the  treafury.  About  two  years  afterwards,  he 
was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  then  of  the 
garter,  and  continued  prime  minifter  to  the  end  of 
this  reign  and  fifteen  years  after. 

A  reconciliation  between  the  royal  family  was 
now  happily  effected,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
I  prince  of  Wales  attended  at  St.  James’s,  and  held  a 
conference  with  the  king,  and  on  his  return  was 
attended  by  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards, 
and  of  the  horfe-guards,after  which  the  foot-guards 
began  to  do  duty  at  Leicefter-houfe. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  the  princefs  .  -p. 
of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  I721, 

was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William  Auguftus, 
and  was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Cumberland, 
whofe  name  will  be  long  dear  to  Englifhmen.  In 
the  laft  feffion  a  bill  had  been  debated  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  for  the  more  effectual  fuppreffing  of  blaf- 
phemy  and  profanenefs.  There  was  certainly 
too  much  occafion  for  fuch  a  bill:  but  as  it  chiefly 
tended  to  fet  up  a  kind  of  inquifition  on  men’s 
confidences  with  regard  to  fome  fpeculative  points, 
wherein  Chriftians  differ,  it  met  with  fuch  a  rational 
oppofition  that  it  came  to  nothing. 

dhe  king  informed  both  houfes,  .  n 
that  a  conlpiracy  was  carrying  on  in  I  722* 

favour  of  the  Pretender,  which  had  threatened  the 
utmoft  danger  to  his  kingdoms :  he  therefore  hoped, 
that  the  members  would  exert  themfelvcs  with  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  vigour  ;  for  that  a  perfect 
union  among  all  who  wiffied  well  to  the  prefent 
eftablifhment,  was  become  abfolutely  neceffary. 
This  fpeech  was  anfwered  by  addreffes,  exp,reffive 
of  zeal  and  loyalty  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  and 
paffed,  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
fora  year.  As  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  above- 
mentioned  confpiracy,  the  king  fent  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  the  original  and  printed  copy  of  a  decla¬ 
ration,  dated  at  Lucca  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  figned  by  the  Pretender.  In  this  paper 
the  Pretender  who  thought  proper  to  affume  the 
title  of  king  James,  affefted  to  talk  of  the  late 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  eleftions;  confpiracies 
invented  to  give  a  colour  to  new  oppreffions;  in¬ 
famous  informers ;  and  the  ftate  of  the  proferip- 
tion  in  which  he  fuppofed  every  honeft  man  to  be. 

He  then  very  gravely  propofed,  that  if  king  Geor«-e 
would  refign  to.  him  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
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he  would  in  return,  beftow  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite  all  other 
ftates  to  confirm  it.  He  likewife  promifed  to  fe- 
cure  the  crown  of  England  to  king  George,  or  his 
defcendants,  whenever  it  fhould  come  to  them  by 
hereditary  right.  The  lords  came  to  a  refolution, 
that  the  above-mentioned  declaration  was  a  falfe, 
fcandalous,  and  traiterous  libel,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  this  refo¬ 
lution  the  commons  concurred  ;  and  both  houfes 
joined  in  an  addrefs,  expreffive  of  their  aftonifliment 
at  the  infolence  of  the  Pretender,  and  their  readi- 
nefs  to  fupport  the  king  with  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes.  The  commons  now  prepared  a  bill  for 
railing  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  on  the  real 
and  perfonal  eftates  of  Papifts,  towards  defraying 
the  expences  incident  on  the  late  rebellion.  The 
friends  of  the  Roman  catholics  oppofed  this  bill  as 
a  fpecies  of  perfecution;  but  it  palled  both  houfes, 
and  received  the  royal  affent ;  as  did  likewife  a  bill 
to  oblige  .perfons  refuling  to  take  the  oaths  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king’s  perfon  and 
government,  to  regifter  their  names  and  red 
eftates. 

November  the  twenty- firfi:,  Chriftopber  Layer, 
Efq;  a  counfellor  of  the  Temple,  was  brought  to 
his  trial  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  being 
convifted  of  having  enlifted  men  for  the  Pretender’s 
fervice,  in  order  to  ftirupa  rebellion,  received  fen- 
tence  of  death.  He  was  repeatedly  reprieved,  and 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  expectation  that  he  would  have  made  a  dif- 
covery :  but  he  was  at  length  at  executed  at  Tyburn, 
and  his  head  fixed  on  Xpmple-bar.  Mr.  Pulteney, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  reported,  that,  from  the  examination  of 
Layer  and  others,  it  had  appeared,  “  that  a  delign 
had  been  formed  by  perfons  of  figure  and  diftinftion 
at  home, for  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne: 
that  his  firfi  intention  was  to  have  procured  a  body 
of7  foreign  troops,  to  invade  the  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  late  elections;  but  the  confpirators  be¬ 
ing  difappointed  in  this  expectation,  refolved  to 
make  an  attempt  at  the  time  when  it  was  generally 
believed  the  king  intended  to  go  to  Hanover,  by 
the  help  of  fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as  could  pafs 
into  England  unobferved  from  abroad,  under  the 
command  of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to 
have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  provided  in  Spain  for  thatpurpofe;  at  which 
time  the  Tower  was  to  have  been  feized :  that  this 
fcheme  being  defeated  by  the  vigorous  meafures  of 
the  government,  they  deferred  their  enterprize  till 
the  breaking  up  of  the  camp ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  employed  their  agents  to  corrupt  and  Educe 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  army  ;  that  the  late 
duke  of  Ormond,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Orrery,  the  lords  North  and  Grey,  and  the  bilhop 
of  Rochefter,  were  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  : 
that  their  agents  were  Chrillopher  Layer  and  John 
Plunket,  (who  travelled  with  him  to  Rome)  Dennis 
Kelley,  George  Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte,  a  non- 
juring  clergyman,  Neynoe  an  Irifh  prieft,  and 
others.”  The  commons  on  the  reading  the  report, 
refolved,  that  “  a  detelfable  and  horrid  confpiracy 
had  been  formed  and  carried  on  by  perfons  of 
diftinftion  at  home,  and  their  agents  and  inftru- 
ments,  in  conjunction  with  traitors  abroad,  for 
railing  a  rebellion,  leizing  the  Tower  and  city  of 
London,  laying  violent  hands  on  the  perfon  of  his 
molt  facred  majelty  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
to  place  a  popiih  Pretender  on  the  throne,  with  a 
view  to  fubvert  the  eftablifhment  in  church  and 
Rate.”  Hereupon  the  parliament  palled  bills,  for 
inflicting  pains  and  penalties  on  bilhop  Atterbury, 
Kelley,  and  Plunket;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
fii  ft  was  banifhed,  and  the  two  others  imprifoned 
for  life.  Neynoe  was  drowned  in  attempting  to 
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make  his  efcape  from  the  houfe  of  the  king’s  mef- 
fenger  which  was  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  Ion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  now 
created  a  peer,  in  conlideration  of  the  fervices  of 
his  father;  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter  was  fent  to  the 
continent,  and  the  king,  having  appointed  a  re¬ 
gency,  fet  out  for  his  dominions  in  Germany.  The 
king  was  accompanied  by  the  lords  Cartaret  and 
Townfend,  fecretaries  offtate. 

At  this  time  Ireland  was  a  little  difturbed  by  an 
incident  wffiich  feems  to  have  been  mifunderftood 
by  the  people  of  that  kingdom.  William  Wood 
had  obtained  a  patent  for  furnilhing  Ireland  with 
copper  coin,  in  which  it  was  deficient.  When  this 
money  came  to  be  circulated,  a  violent  clamour  was 
raifed  againft  it.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom, 
which  met  on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  refolved, 
thattheimportingand  uttering  copper  half-pence  and 
farthings  by  virtue  of  Wood’s  patent,  would  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  revenue,  deftruclive  of  trade,  and  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft: 
that  the  Hate  of  the  nation  had  been  miffeprefented, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  patent:  that  the  half-pence 
wanted  weight;  that,  even  if  the  patent  had  been 
complied  with,  there  would  have  been  a  lofs  to  the 
nation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent :  and  that 
granting  the  power  of  coinage  to  a  private  perfon 
had  ever  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom; 
and  would,  at  all  times,  be  of  dangerous  confe¬ 
quence.  Addreffes  from  both  houfes  were  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  the  king  on  this  fubjeci.  This  affair  was 
referred  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  declared,  that,  from  the  report  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  others  of  the  mint,  wffio  had 
made  the  affay  and  trial  of  the  half-pence,  the  con- 
duft  of  the  patentee  was  altogether  unblameable; 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  patent  had  been  exactly 
fulfilled :  that  Wood’s  currency,  in  goodnefs,  finenefs, 
and  value  of  metal  exceeded  all  the  copper  money, 
which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  king  William  and  queen 
Mary:  that  his  majefty’s  predeceffors  had  always 
exercifed  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  granting 
patents  for  copper  coinage  in  Ireland  to  private 
perfons :  that  none  of  thofe  patents  had  been 
fo  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  this  granted  to 
"William  Wood,  who  had  not  obtained  it  clandef- 
tinely  or  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  but  after  a 
reference  to  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  and 
after  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  been  confulted  in  every 
particular  ;  and  finally  that  it  appeared  by  a  great 
number  of  witneffes,  that  there  was  a  real  want  of 
fuch  money  in  Ireland;  which  ffiewed  the  neceflity 
of  granting  a  patent.  Notwithftanding  this  de- 
cifion  the  clamour  of  the  Irifh  nation  was  induftri- 
oufly  kept  up  by  papers,  pamphlets,  and  lampoons 
written  by  dean  Swift  and  others ;  but  Wood  having 
voluntarily  reduced  his  coinage  from  one  hundred 
thoufand  to  forty  thoufand  pounds,  the  noife  was  in 
a  great  meafure  filenced.  The  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  palled  an  aft;  for  accepting  the  affirmation  of 
quakers  inftead  of  an  oath:  and  granted  three 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  towards  dif- 
charging  the  national  debt,  which  amounted  to  fix 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds. 

On  the  tenth  of  October  England  ^  ^ 
loft  a  worthy  nobleman  in  the  death  ’  *  ' 

of  lord  Cowper,  who  had  twice  difeharged  the 
office  of  lord  chancellor,  with  equal  judgment  and 
ability.  This  year  was  likewife  remarkable  for  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
who  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  nominated  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  as  prime  minifter.  King  George  imme¬ 
diately  received  affurances  of  the  good  difpofition 
of  the  French  court,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
harmony  fo  happily  eftabliflied  between  the  two 
nations. 

On 
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~  ^  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Decera- 

!724*  ]3er?  the  king  arrived  in  London;  and 
on  the  ninth  of  January  the  parliament  was  afl'em- 
bled.  His  majefty,  in  his  fpeech,  congratulated 
them  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  endeavours  during  the 
lafl  feffion  to  promote  the  fafety,  intereft,  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  kingdom.  He  recommended  to  the 
commons  the  care  of  the  public  debts  ;  and  ex- 
preffed  his  fatisfacfion  at  feeing  the  finking  fund 
improved  and  augmented,  fo  as  to  put  the  debt  of 
the  nation  into  a  method  of  being  fpeedity  and 
gradually  difcharged.  Addreffesof  thanks  having 
been  prefented  by  both  houfes,  the  commons  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  confider  the  eftimates  for  the  enfuing. 
year.  They  voted  ten  thoufand  feamen ;  and  the 
majority,  though  not  without  violent  oppofition, 
agreed  to  maintain  four  thoufand  additional  troops, 
which  had  been  raifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer ;  the  whole  number  of  effective  men 
amounting  to  eighteen  thoufand  two  hundred  lixty- 
four.  The  expence  was  defrayed  by  a  land-tax 
of  two  fliillings  in  the  pound,  together  with  the 
malt-tax.  The  nation  having  long  and  loudly 
complained  of  the  injuftice  of  protections  granted 
by  foreign  minifters,  peers,  and  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  the  commons  refolved,that  all  protections 
granted  by  members  of  that  houfe  fhould  be  de¬ 
clared  void,  and  immediately  withdrawn  •,  that  none 
fhould  be  granted  for  the  future;  and  that  if  any 
member  fhould  prefume  to  contravene  this  order, 
he  fhould  make  fatisfacrion  to  the  party  injured, 
and  be  liable  to  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe.  The 
lords  made  a  declaration  to  the  fame  purpofe,  with 
an  exception  of  menial  fervants,  and  thole  necef- 
farily  employed  about  the  eftates  of  peers.  Ihe 
public  bufmefs  being  finifhed,  the  king  clofed  the 
feffion  with  a  fpeech  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
April.  The  parliament  affembling  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  November,  continued  the  former  eflablilh- 
ment  of  the  land  and  fea  forces,  and  readily  granted 
the  neceffary  fupplies.  The  chief  object,  which 
engaged  their  attention  during  the  feffion,  was  the 
trial  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor  of 
England.  This  nobleman,  by  conniving  at  certain 
venal  practices  touching  the  fale  of  places,  and  the 
money  of  fuitors  depofited  with  the  matters  of 
chancery,  had  incurred  fuch  a  load  of  odium,  that 
he  found  it  neceffary  to  refign  the  great  feal  in  the 
beginning  of  January. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  April  a 
A.  U.  1725.  petjtion  was  prefented  to  the  commons, 
by  the  lord  Finch,  in  behalf  of  Henry  St.  John, 
late  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  praying  that  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law  might  be  fufpended  with  refpe<T  to 
his  forfeitures,  as  a  pardon  had  fufpended  it  with 
refpecT  to  his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  informed  the 
houfe,  that  feven  years  before,  the  petitioner  had 
made  his  humble  fubmiffion  to  the  king,  with  themoft 
folemn  affurances  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  ;  and 
that  from  his  fubfequent  behaviour,  he  had  proved 
himfelf  to  be  a  proper  objeft  of  the  royal  mercy, 
which  had  induced  his  majefty  to  confent  to  his 
petitioning  the  houfe.  The  petition  being  read, 
Mr.  Walpole  faid,  he  was  perfectly  fatisfied,  that 
the  petitioner  had  made  fufficient  atonement  for 
his  paft  offences,  and  was  therefore  deferving  the 
interference  of  the  houfe,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
his  family  inheritance;  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  mod  learned  in  the  law,  he  could 
not  do,  unlefs  the  king’s  pardon  was  followed  by 
an  act  of  parliament  for  reftoring  his  eftates.  After 
this  matter  had  been  fully  difeuffed,  a  bill  was  pi  e- 
fented,  and  having  paffedffioth  houfes,  it  received 
the  royal  aflent  in  a  fewr  days. 

Upon  the  ckceafe  of  Lewis,  the  young  king  of 
Spain,  which  happened  a  Ihort  time  after  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  throne,  his  father  Philip  re¬ 
fumed  the  powers  of  government ;  which,  however. 


he  exercifed  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  an  intriguing  and  am¬ 
bitious  temper.  Such  a  ftrong  averfton  did  Lewis 
XV.  of  France  conceive  againft  his  confort,  the  in¬ 
fanta  of  Spain,  that  he  perfevered  in  a  refolution 
never  to  confummate  his  nuptials.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  France  being  greatly  alarmed  with  the 
apprehenfton  of  a  civil  war,  in  cafe  of  the  king  dy¬ 
ing  without  male  iffue,  he  determined,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  to  fend  her  back  to  Madrid; 
whither  fhe  was  accordingly  conducted  by  the 
marquis  de  Monteteone,  and  Patrick  Lawlefs,  agent 
to  the  Pretender.  The  queen  of  Spain  was  fo  ex- 
afperated  by  the  infult  offered  to  her  daughter,  that 
fhe  difmiffed  madamoifelle  de  Beaujolouis,  one  ot 
the  daughters  of  the  regent,  who  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  to  her  fon  Don  Carlos ;  and  farther  to  gra¬ 
tify  her  refentment,  fire  refolved,  that  the  French 
fhould  in  future  have  no  concerns  in  the  affairs  ot 
Spain.  The  congrefs  of  Cambray  having  proved 
wholly  ineffectual,  the  queen  propofed  to  compro- 
mife  her  differences  with  the  emperor,  under  the 
foie  mediation  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  king  of 
England  being  fatisfied  that  the  emperor  was  by  no 
means  diipofed  to  abide  by  his  determination,  de¬ 
clined  the  honour  offered  him  by  the  queen  of 
Spain.  Upon  receiving  this  refufal,  her  Catholic 
majefty  propofed  a  private  negociation  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  which  was  readily  accepted.  Hereupon 
the  conferences  were  immediately  opened;  and 
they  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
baron  de  Ripperda,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  had 
renounced  proteftantifm,  and  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Spain.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  ftgned  at 
Vienna  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  whereby  the  em¬ 
peror  acknowledged  Philip  as  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  and  engaged  not  to  difpute  his  right  to 
thofe  poffeffions  which  had  been  fecured  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  the  fame  treaty,  Philip 
relinquifhed  all  claim  to  the  territories  in  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands,  which  by  the  treaty  of  London, 
concluded  in  1722,  had  been  adjudged  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  Charles  granted  the  in veifiture of  the  duke¬ 
doms  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  in  default  of  heirs 
in  the  prefent  poffeffors,  as  male  fiefs  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  Auftrian  fucceffion  was  guarantied  by 
Spain,  according  to  the  pragmatic  fantdion,  whereby 
the  dominions  of  that  houfe  were  fettled  on  the 
emperor’s  heirs  of  either  fex,  and  declared  to  be  a 
perpetual,  inclivifible,  and  infeparable  feoffment  of 
the  primogeniture.  No  part  of  the  above  treaty 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  difpleafure  of  the 
European  powers  :  but  the  cafe  was  very  different 
with  refpect  to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  by  which 
the  Auftrian  fubjeCts  were  entitled  to  advantages  in 
trade  with  Spain,  from  which  all  other  nations  were 
excluded.  Philip  propofed  to  guaranty  the  Oftend 
Eaft-India  company,  and  to  pay  the  emperor  an 
annual  fubfidy  of  four  millions  of  pieces  of  eight. 
Different  films  were  remitted  to  Vienna,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  one  million  flerling  ;  the  Imperial 
forces  were  augmented  by  a  body  of  fixty  thoufand 
men,  and  other  powers  were  invited  to  engage  in 
this  alliance,  but  the  court  of  Ruffia  only  complied. 
Exclufive  of  thefe  public  engagements,  there  were 
feveral  articles  of  a  private  nature,  and  a  much 
more  dangerous  tendency,  which  proved  highly 
alarming  to  the  court  of  England.  By  thefe  private 
articles,  the  contracting  powers  were  faid  to  have 
bound  themfelves  to  procure  to  Spain  the  reftitu* 
tion  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon;  to  effeCt  a  dou¬ 
ble  marriage  between  the  two  infants  of  Spain,  and 
the  two  archducheffes  of  Auftria;  and  to  exert  their 
utmoft  endeavours,  for  eftabliftiing  the  Pretender 
on  the  throne  of  England. 

To  render  the  deftgns  of  the  new  allies  abortive, 
the  Englifti  monarch  fuggefted  a  defepfive  treaty 

between 
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between  England,  France,  and  Pruffia;;  and  in  the 
following  September,  this  alliance,  which  was  to 
continue  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Hanover. 

in  December,  the  order  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath  was  revived;  they  were  thirty-eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  including  the  fovereign.  William  Bateman 
was  created  baron  of  Ca'lmore  in  Ireland,  and 
t’lfcount  Bateman  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one 
or  the  revived  knights  of  the  Bath,  was  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

fhe  duke  of  Wharton  having  diffipated  his  for¬ 
tune  by  an  extravagant  courfe  of  life,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  offered  his  fervices  to  the  Pretender; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  received  the  order  of 
the  garter,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  He  was  difpatched  by  the  Pretender  with 
ct  edentials  to  the  court  of  Madrid;  and  the  king 
of  England  being  apprized  of  his  arrival  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  fent  a  meffenger  with  a  letter  under 
the  great  feal,  commanding  him,  upon  his  alle¬ 
giance,  to  return  immediately  to  England.  The 
king  s  letter  being  delivered  to  him  as  he  was  riding 
thi  ough  the  ftreets  of  Madrid  in  his  carriage,  he 
vehemently  exclaimed  again  ft  the  meffenger,  who 
had  prefumed  to  execute  a  fummons  upon  him 
within  fight  of  the  palace  of  his  moft  catholic 
majefty ;  and  he  even  threatened  to  prefent  a  me- 
itioiial  to  the  court  of  Spain,  demanding  juftice 
again  ft  the  meffengerfor  the  indignity  he  had  offered 
him;  but  Philip  declared  that  he  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  this  matter.  In  a  fliort  time  after  this,  the 
duke  renounced  the  proteftant  religion;  and  har¬ 
ing,  ejpnufed  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen  of 
.Spain’s  bed-chamber,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel 
in  ttie  Spanifh  army. 

A.  D.  1 7 2 A.  Tbe  k<ng  fet  out  on  his  return  for 
1  England;  embarked  at  Helvoetfluys 

on  tne  Ei  ft  day  of  January;  and  after  having  en¬ 
countered  a  moft  furious  ftorm,  was  landed  with 
great  difficulty  at  Rye,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
by  land  to  London.  The  parliament  bein^  af- 
fem bled  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  fame  month, 
the  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  informed 
them,  that  the  difireffed  condition  of  feme  of  their 
proteftant  brethren  abroad,  and  the  negotiations 
and  engagements  contracted  by  feme  foreign 
powers,  which  feemed  to  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  new  troubles  and  difturbances  in  Europe,  ! 
and  to  threaten  his  fubjects  with  the  lofs  of  feveral 
of  the  moft  advantageous  branches  of  their  trade, 
had  obliged  him  to  concert,  with  other  powers, 
iuch  meafures  as  might  give  a  check  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  view  of  thofe  who  were  endeavouring  to 
lender  themfelves  formidable,  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
fuither  progrefs  of  fuch  dangerous  defigns;  that, 
with  this  view,  he  had  entered  into  a  defenfive 
alliance  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Pruffia,  to 
which  feveral  other  powers,  and  particularly  the 
States-general,  had  been  invited  to  accede;  and  he 
had  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  they  would  readily 
give  their  concurrence:  that  by  thefe  means,  and 
by  their  fupport  and  affiftance,  he  hoped  he  fliould 
be  able,  not  only  to  fecure  to  his  own  fubjefls  the 
enjoyment  of  many  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
long,  nee  acqmred  for  them  by  the  moft  folemn 
treaties,  but  effectually  to  preferve  the  balance  of 

power  in  Europe,  the  only  end  of  all  his7  endea¬ 
vours. 

When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  M  ere 
taken  into  coniideration  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
Horatio  Waipofo  opened  the  debate  with  a  lono- 
a^~.  “Udied  fpeech,  in  which  he  gave  a  detail  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe  ftnee  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He 
recapitulated  the  fobftance  of  the  barrier  treaty  ; 
the  convention  for  executing  that  treaty;  the  de- 
tenlive  alliance  with  the  emperor;  another  with 


the  moft  Chriftian  king  and  the  States-general  •  a 
lubfequent  convention  ;  the  quadruple  alliance;  the 
congrefs  at  Cambray  ;  the  treaty  of  Vienna, ’and 
that  of  Hanover.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  oppofition  alledged,  that  the  treaty  of 
Hanover  would  engage  the  Britifh  nation  in  a  war 
for  the  defence  of  the  king’s  German  dominions 
contrary  to  an  exprefs  provifion  made  in  the  aeft  of 
limitation.  They  were  anfwered  by  Mr.  Pelham 
who  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  approving 
the  alliance  he  had  concluded  at  Hanover,  in  order 
to  obviate  and  difappoint  the  dangerous  views  and 
confequences  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
j  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain;  and  promifing  to 
fupport .him  againft  all  infults  and  attacks  that' 
mould  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  The 
addrefs  was  accordingly  voted  and  prefen  ted:  and 

fuch  another  was  delivered  by  the  houfe  of  lords  in 
a  body. 

A  tax  having  been  impofod  on  malt  in  Scotland 
tne  maltfters  of  Qlafgow  threatened  the  lives  of 
the  excifemen,  if  they  ftiould  prefume  to  enter  their 
houfes;  m  confequence  of  which,  major-general 
H  ade  who  then  commanded  the  forces  in  Scot- 
Jand  being  applied  to  by  the  commiffionera,  difo 
patched  two  companies  of  foot  to'Glafgow,  under 
rhe  command  of  captain  Buflaell.  On  their  entrance 
into  the  town,  the  mob  pelted  them  with  ftones 
and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  hire  an  alehoufe  a-s 
a  guard-room,  the  populace  having  locked  vp 
the  regular  guard-room,  and.  fee  ret  ed  the  kev 

r  m,d,n,Sht’ the  rabble  bTOke  into  the  houfe 
ot  ft11,  Campbell,  member  for  the  city,  and  either 
carried  off  or  deft,  eyed  moft  of  the  fmn Zc!  £ 
he  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (the  captain 
Having  in  the  mean  time  got  poffeftion  of  the  guard- 
I'oom)  the  mob  re-affembled,  and  made  head  againft 
fhe  foldiers,  exclaiming,  “  Drive  the  dogs  out  of 
town  we  will  cut  them  to  pieces.”  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  captain  remonftrated  with  the  enraged  mul- 
ltude,  and  told  them  that  his  men  muff  fire,  if  they 
cud  not  defift.  They  continued  to  prefs  forward  in 
tumultuous  numbers,  and  wounded  feveral  of  the 
owners;  who  at  length  fired  over  their  heads,  in 
ie  hope  to  terrify  them  into  fubmiffion.  Still 
however,  they  perilled  in  their  attack  on  the 
oldiers,  whom  they  pelted  with  ftones,  tiff  they 
Were  compelled  to  fire,  and  three  or  four  perfons 
were. killed,  and  feveral  wounded.  The  populace 
now  incenfed,  feized  all  the  arms  that  coifid  be 
found  in  the  town;  whereupon  the  captain,  finding 
reuftance  vain,  retreated  to  Dumbarton,  towards 
which  he  was  purfued  fix  miles.  General  Wade 
being  informing  of  thefe  proceedings,  got  together 
a  laige  body  of  troops,  and,  in  coujundion  with 

DfUrua?  Fcib?5  the  lord-advocate,  took  poffeffion 
of.Glafgow,  the  magiftrates  of  which  were  fent 
pnfoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  tried  by 
the  Iords-jufticiary,  and  acquitted.  Of  the  lower 
ranks,  feveral  were  pun ifhed  by  whipping^and  four 
t  an  (ported.  In  March,  the  king  fent  a  meffiage 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  requefting  their  affiftance 
to  difcharge  the  obligation^  he  had  already  in¬ 
curred,  and  to  enter  into  fuch  other  engagements 
as  might  be  neceffary.”  This  requifition,  after 
lome  debate,  was  complied  with,  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  prorogued. 

hen  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  met  on  the  feventeenth  day  l72Z- 

of  January,  the  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes 
obferved,  .  that,  “  If  the  preferving  a  due  balance 
of  power  in  Europe ;  if  defending  the  poffoffions  of 
he  crown  of  Great  Britain,  of  infinite  advantage 
to  her  trade  and  commerce,  againft  dangerous  and 
unlawful  encroachments;  and  if  the  prefont  eftablffn 
ment  the  religion,  liberties,  and  properties  of  a 
proteftant  people,  were  any  longer  conftderations 
*  worthy 
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worthy  the  care  and  attention  of  a  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  need  lay  no  more  to  incite  them  to  exert 
their  bell  abilities  in  defence  bf  them.”  Both 
houfes  prefented  addrefles  of  thanks,  replete  with 
approbation  of  tne  king’s  proceedings  to  defeat 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies;  and  thecommofts  voted 
a  land-tax  bill  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  to 
defray  the  expence  of  fupporting  twenty  thoufand 
feamen,  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  three  hundred*and 
eighty-three  men  for  the  land  fervice.  There  were 
high  debates  this  feffion  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on 
the  letters  and  memorials  which  had  pafled  between 
the  minifters  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  the  papers  refpecting  the  treaty  of  Hanover. 
At  length  it  was  refolved,  that  the  meafures  his 
majefty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  purfue,  were 
both  juft  and  honourable,  and  highly  neceffary  for 
defeating  the  dangerous  defigns  meditated  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender;  for  preferring  the  dominions  be- 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  folemn 
treaties;  and  for  fecuring  to  his  fubjects  their  moft 
Valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  commerce,  and 
preferring  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  feveral 
of  the  peers  protefted  againft  this  refolution. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  oppofition  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  in  making  motions  for  addrefles  on 
various  fubjedts  ;  one  of  thefe  was  for  a  copy  of  a 
memorial  prefented  to  the  king  of  Sweden  by  Mr. 
Poyntz,  and  for  the  fecret  offenfive  article  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid;  another  was  for 
the  declaration,  letters,  and  engagements,  refpeCt- 
ing  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar,"  for  which  the 
court  of  Spain  pretended  a  pofitive  promife  had 
been  given;  a  third  was  for  copies  of  fuch  me¬ 
morials  and  reprefentations  to  his  majefty,  as  had 
induced  him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year, 
to  fend  a  fquadron  into  the  Baltic;  a  fourth  was 
for  an  account  of  the  diftribution  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds,  charged  in  the 
ftate  of  money  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the  laft 
year,  in  general  terms,  as  iflued  out  for  other 
engagements  and  expences,  over  and  above  fuch  as 
were  fpecified.  But  thefe  motions  were  negatived ; 
and  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty  was  voted 
by  a  confiderable  majority,  in  which  the  houfe 
exprefied  the  moft  perfect  fatisfaclion  in  the  mea¬ 
fures  already  purfued,  and  promifed  to  fupport  his 
majefty  in  fuch  proceedings  as  he  fhould  deem 
rreceffary  for  the  public  good. 

.  The  king’s  fpeech  was  the  fubjeeft  of  much  cri- 
ticifm,  both  at  home,  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  expreflions  therein  were  fo  difpleafing  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  Mr.  Palms,  the  Imperial 
refident  at  London,  was  directed  to  prefent  a  fpi- 
rited  memorial  to  his  majefty,  and  afterwards  to 
publifh  it,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the 
declarations  of  their  fovereign  from  the  throne. 
In  this  infolent  paper,  the  king  was  accufed  of 
having  averred  from  the  throne,  as  certain  and  in¬ 
controvertible  facts,  divers  mifreprefentations  and 
falfities.  The  memorial  aflerted,  that  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  founded  on  the  quadruple  alliance, 
and  could  net,  therefore,  reafonably  give  offence 
to  the  king  or  people  of  England :  that  the  treaty 
of  commerce  was  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  parties,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  that  it  could  in  no  refpect  operate  to 
the  difadvantage  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  there  was 
no  offenfive  alliance  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns ;  and  that  the  fuppofed  article  refpe&ing 
the  Pretender,  was  an  abfolute  deception  :  and  the 
memorialift  further  faid,  that  the  hoftilities  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  elfewhere,  againft 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  direct  violation  of  the  moft 
folemn  treaties,  afforded  that  monarch  a  fuflicient 
pretence  for  having  laid  fiege  to  Gibraltar;  but 
with  regard  to  the  infinuation,  that  his  matter  had 
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agreed  to  affift  in  the  fiege,  it  was  wholly  deftitut.e 
of  foundation,  the  emperor  having  r.o  other  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  court  of  Spain,  than  what  was 
fpecified  in  the  treaty  communicated  to  the  king  of 
England.  And  the  memorialift,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  demanded  reparation  for  the  injury  the 
honour  of  his  Imperial  majefty  had  fuftained  bv 
11c  1  gi  oundlefs  imputations.  This  daring  remon¬ 
strance  incenfed  the  people  of  England  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  jointly 
addrefled  his  majefty,  exprcfllng  their  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Imperial  refident;  and  alluring 
mi,  that  this  audacious  manner  of  appealing  to 
his  people,  was  a  proceeding  that  excited  their  ut- 
moit  abhorrence  and  indignation  ;  and  the  Imperial 
refident  was  ordered  immediately  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom.  Viiulent  memorials  and  declarations  were 
pi  efented  by  the  minifters  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  the  diet  of 
.  e  empire  at  Ratifbon  ;  and  fuch  fevere  perfonali- 
ties  were  thrown  out  by  thefe  potentates,  that  there 
was  but  little  reafon  to  expect  a  fpeedy  accommo- 
ation.  To  fortify  himfelf  againft  the  impending 
ftorm,  king  George  engaged  in  a  more  ftrid  alliance 
with  the  French  monarch.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover; 
to  fup ply,  as  a  party  in  that  treaty,  a  body  of  five 
thou  land  men;  to  keep  double  that  number  of 
ti  oops  in  readinefs  to  act,  in  cafe  of  emergency, 
m  confideration  cf  afubfidy  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
foi  three  years,  to  be  remitted  by  equal  inftallments 
c\  ei  y  fix  months.  He  alfo  negotiated  a  new  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  engaged  to  furnifh. 
twenty-four  tnoufand  auxiliaries,  in  confideration 
of  a  fubfidy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  rix- 
dollars,  for  the  fpace  of  four  years,  to  be  paid  by 
the  king  of  France.  He  made  a  convention  with 
the  piince  of  Ilefle-Caflel,  whp  promifed  to  fupply 
foui  thoufand  cavalry,  and  double  that  number  of 
land,  forces,  in  confideration  of  immediately  re¬ 
ceiving  fi  om  Great  Britain  feventy-five  thoufand 
pounds,  for  thepurpofeof  levying  and  equipping 
thefe  foices;  and  an  additional  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  in  cafe  their  fervice  fliould  be  requifitein 
the  field,  exclufive  of  the  ufual  allowance  for  their 
pay  and  maintenance;  and  while  his  majefty  was 
negotiating  thefe  treaties,  he  engaged  four  and 
twenty  thoufand  feamen,  and  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet  for  the  Baltic.  * 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
by  Mi .  Scope,  fecretary  to  the  treafury,  that  a 
claufe  fliould  be  inflated  in  the  malt-tax  bill,  em¬ 
powering  his  majefty  to  apply  fuch  fums  as  fliould 
be  neceflaiy  for  defraying  the  expences  incidental 
to  fuch  engagements  as  had  been  made,  or  fliould 
be  made,  previous  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  enfuing 
December,  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting  and  fe- 
cunng  the  tiade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom, 
and  reftonng  the  public  tranquillity.  A  violent 
conteft  was  the  refult  of  the  above  motion  ;  the 
fupporters  of  which  aflerted,  that  his  majefty  was 
fo  unwilling  to  involve  the  nation  in  any  extraor- 
dinai y  txpence,  that  he  had  requefted  no  greater 
fupplies  in  this  feffion,  than  what  he  deemed  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  the  year ;  but 
that,  in  the  pi  efent  fituation  of  public  affairs,  cir- 
cumftances  might  occur  to  require  an  unforefeen 
expence,  for  which  no  eftimates  could  be  made, 
becaufe  fome  of  the  treaties  in  which  his  majefty 
had  judged  it  prudent  to  engage,  were  not  yet 
completed;  that  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  par¬ 
liament  to  enable  him  to  anfwer  fuch  contingencies 
as  might  arife;  and  more  efpecially,  as  he  had  in 
no  inftance  abufed  the  confidence  which  the  houfe 
had  repofed  iri  him  on  former  occafions.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  to  grant  fupplies 
without  an  eftimate,  was  contrary  to  the  eftabliffied 
7  ^  rules 
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rules  of  parliament;  that  the  claufe  propofed  was 
inconfiftent  with  that  part  of  the  bill,  which  foibac 
“  ifluing  the  fupplies  granted  to  any  other  pur  poles 
than  thofe  fpecified,  and  rendered  ineffectual  thatT 
difpofal  of  the  public  money,  which  the  wife! om  of 
all  parliaments  thought  a  neceffary  fecuricy  againft 
mifapplication  •,  that  this  embezzlement  was  tie 
more  to  be  feared,  as  no  provifion  was  made 
call  any  perfon  to  account  for  the  money  that  lhoul 
be  difpofed  of  by  virtue  of  this  claufe;  that  the 
parliament  had  already  granted  vaft  fums,  whic  1 
appeared  fufficient  to  anfwer  any  occafions,  as  far 
as  their  prefent  views  could  extend ;  and,  if  there 
fliould  happen  any  unexpected  emergency  which 
might  demand  a  farther  fupply,  it  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  theufual  manner,  when  neceffity  requn  ed, 
&c.  It  was  farther  faicl,  that  “  the  repofing  a 
confidence  in  the  crown  in  the  difpofition  of  fuch 
immenfe  fums  of  money,  as,  by  the  advice  of  pro- 
fufe  minifters  may  be  fquandered  away,  might  be 
attended  with  great  prejudice  to  the  property  of  the 
fubjed,  and  great  danger  to  the  conflitution. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  and  other  arguments  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  bill  likewile  pafled  the 
houfe  of  peers.  On  the  following  day  Sir  William 
Younge  moved,  that  three  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  towards  the  fupply  granted  to  the 
king,  fhould  be  raifed  by  loans  on  Exchequer  bills, 
to  be  charged  to  the  furplus  of  the  duties  on  coal 
and  culm,  which  was  referved  for  the  difpofal  of 
the  parliament.  This  motion  was  oppofed  by  Sii 
Jofeph  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Pultney,  but  was  at  length 
carried  without  any  confiderable  oppofition.  lhe 
feflion  was  now  clofed  by  the  king,  who  thanked 
his  parliament  for  their  zeal  and  liberality ;  and 
informed  them,  that  the  count  de  las  lorres,  with 
twenty  thoufand  men,preffed  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar. 
At  this  time  the  place  was  wrell  defended,  and  the 
earl  of  Portmore,  governor  of  that  garrifon,  failed 
with  a  reinforcement,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet 
commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Wager.  Five  hundred 
men  likewife  went  from  Minorca;  and  a  plenty  of 
frefh  provifions  being  fent  from  the  coaft  of  Bai- 
bary,  the  efforts  of  the  befiegers  were  rendered  in¬ 
effectual;  but  though  the  fiege  was  fufpended  upon 
preliminary  articles  for  a  general  pacification  being 
finned,  it  was  not  raifed  till  fome  time  after  the 
king’s  death. 

His  majefty* not  having  vifited  his  German  domi¬ 
nions  for  two  years,  declared  in  council  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  embracing  the  prefent  opportunity  to  enjoy 
that  pleafure.  On  the  third  of  June  the  king  fet 
out  for  Hanover,  and  proceeding  to  Greenw  ich 
embarked  on  board  the  Carolina  yacht  for  Holland, 
where  he  landed  on  the  feventh.  He  lay  at  the 
little  town  of  Vaert,  and  two  days  after  arrived, 
between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  at  Delden,  to  ap¬ 
pearance  in  good  health.  Here  he  fuppecl  heartily, 
and  eat  part  of  a  melon,  which  his  ftomach  feemed 
not  well  to  digeft;  for  fetting  out  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  had  not  travelled  far  before  he  was  troubled 
with  gripings  of  the  cholic;  and,  ordering  the 
coach  to  flop,  complained  that  he  had  loft  the  ufe 
of  one  of  his  hands.  Being  come  to  Linden,  he 
could  not  eat  any  thing  at  dinner;  upon  which  it 
was  judged  advifeable  to  open  a  vein,  and  he  was 
blooded,  but  without  any  good  effedL  He  was 
advifed  by  his  attendants  to  remain  at  Linden;  but 
being  anxious  to  reach  his  electoral  dominions,  his 
majefty  continued  his  journey,  during  which  he  fell 
into  a  kind  of  lethargic  dozing.  About  ten  at 
night  the  king  arrived  at  the  palace  of  his  brother, 
the  bifhop  of  Ofnaburgh,  where,  his  illnefs  in- 
creafing,  he  expired  about  eleven  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  on  Sunday  the  eleventh  of  June,  leaving 
the  crown  of  England,  and  his  foreign  dominions, 
to  his  only  fon  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  worthy 
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monarch  afeended  the  throne  in  the  fifty-four  th  y  ear 
of  his  age,  endowed  with  every  quality  ncccffaiy 
for  governing  a  great  and  powerful  people.  He 
died"  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reign.  His  majefty  married  Sophia 
Dorothy,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  duke  of  Zell, 
of  whom  was  born  his  only  fon  and  fuccefl'or 
George  II.  and  a  daughter,  mother  of  the  piefent 
king  "of  Pruflia,  who  died  in  1757*;  The  king’s 
body  was  conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred  there 

among  his  anceftors.  t  t .  ; 

The  principal  writers  who  flourifhed  in  this  and 
the  preceding  reign,  were  Swift,  Steel,  Addifon, 
Bolingbroke,  and  irenchard,  in  the  political  line. 
Prior,  Rowe,  Garth,  Addifon,  Philips,  Gay,  Dry. 
den,  and  Pope,  as  poets  y  Atterbury,  Clarke,  and 
Hoadley,  as  divines. 


Char  after  of  George  /. 

This  prince  was  in  Ins  perfon  plain,  in  his  ad- 
drefs  fimple;  of  a  compofed  and  grave  depoit- 
ment;  but  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  familiar, 
and  at  times  facetious.  Before  he  afeended  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  juftly  acquired  the 
character  of  a  wife  politician,  a  courageous,  cii- 
cumfped  general,  a  juft  and  .merciful  elcdoi. 
The  eftabhfhment  of  the  electoral  dignity  in  his 
family  was  a  work,  which,  though  begun  by  his 
father,  was  referved  for  him  finally  to  accomplifh. 
A  large  acccflion  of  territory  fell  to  him  by  his  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Zell,  by  which  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  Germany. 
The  duchies  of  Bremen  andVerden,  and  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Ofnaburgh,  confiderably  {Lengthened  his 
intereft  in  the  empire,  and  gave  an  additional 
weight  to  the  proteftant  caufe.  Fie  was,  indeed, 
aim  oft  always  attended  with  good  fortune,  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudence  and  afliduity. 
Fie  afeended  the  throne  of  England  with  a  mind 
happily  difpofed  to  govern  his  new  fubjeds .  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  the  Englifh  conflitution, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people.  1  his  he  ever  made 
the  rule  of  his  condud;  while  he  himfelf  appeared 
interefted  in  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  his  fub¬ 
jeds.  Naturally  inclined  to  juftice  and  equity, 
though  abfolute  and  defpotic  in  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions,  he  ruled  w'ith  all  the  lenity  _  and  mode¬ 
ration  of  a  limited  prince.  He  conlidered  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  the  unalienable  right  Oj. 
mankind;  and  therefore  he  indulged  it  to  a  people, 
who  pleaded  no  other  claim  than  his  known  good- 
nefs  and  humanity.  Poflefled  of  thefe  generous 
fentiments,  though  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  en¬ 
larged  his  fphere  of  adlion,  it  did  not  alter  his  plan 
of  conduct.  This  was  uniformly  and  invariably 
the  fame,  both  before  and  after  his  advancement 
to  reo-al  dignity.  Lefs  tenacious  of  his  own  prero¬ 
gative  than  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fubjeds, 
as  he  never  made  any  attacks  upon  the  latter,  no 
encroachments  were  ever  made  upon  the  former. 
The  love  and  affedion  of  his  people,  he  confiderecl 
as  the  finneft  fupport  and  fecurity  of  his  throne. 
Confcious  that,  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
the  property  of  the  fubjed  is  not  in  more  danger 
than  the  life  of  the  fovereign,  he  wifely  rejeded 
the  infidious  advice  of  thofe,  who  endeavoured  to 
make  their  court  to  him  by  the  profeflion  of  an 
obedience  which  they  could  never  pradice,  and 
which  has  always  proved  fatal  to  fuch  kings  as  have 
put  it  to  the  trial.  Thofe  he  regarded  as  his  beft 
friends,  who  honeftly  acquainted  him  with  the  true 
principles  of  the  Britifh  conflitution,  and  advifed 
him  to  regulate  his  condud  according  to  its  maxims. 
To  their°councils  he  prudently  liftened,  and  in¬ 
variably  adhered  through  the  wliole  courfe  of  his 

reign. 
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sei^n.  It  has  been  faid,  that  he  did  not  diftinguifh 
himfelf  by  patronizing  the  arts  and  fciences;  yet 
he  founded  in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  two  profefforffiips,  one  of  modern  hiftory, 
and  "the  other  of  modern  languages..  In  a  word, 
he  loved  his  people  ;  made  their  happiriefs  the  rule 


of  his  actions;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  no  prince 
was  ever  better  qualified  to  fway  a  feepter,  nor  did. 
any  one  ever  exercife  the  virtues  of  a  great  and 
good  king  with  more  diftinguiftied  ability,  oi  more 
uninterrupted  fuCceis. 
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Is  tfoclabned  and  crowned —  Di/Unttions  of  the  court  and  country  party— The fait  tax  revived— The esccfe  fcheme  • 
Foreign  affairs— A  breach  in  the  royal  family— Death  of  queen  Caroline— War  declared  a  gain  ft  Spam  Porto 
Bello  taken— War-  in  Germany— Sir  Robert  Walpole  made  earl  of  Orford,  and  the  miniftry  changed  Pi  ogrejs  of 
the  war— The  engagement  of 'Matthews  and  Left  ock  with  the  combined  fleet  of France  and Spam— Commodore 
Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world-Tbe  Vidory  foundered  at  fea— Mar  flood  de  Belleifle taken  pnfoner 
—■The  Treahof  Dr ef den— Battle  of  Fontenoy—Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  Fnghflo—The  fecond  rebellion  in  favour 
of  the  younu  Pretender-The  allied  army  defeated  at  Roucour-An  expedition  to  the  co aft  of  Britt  any -The  treaty 
{f  Aix-la-Chapelle — Death  of  Frederick. ,  prince  of  Wales -War  declared  againft France -Mi  non  a  taken  by  the 
French — The  adion  between  admiral  Byng  and  M.  de  la  Galaffionere—Progrefs  of  the  war  in  Germany— The 
duke  of  Cumberland  obliged  to  retire  before  the  French ,  who  take  pofjefficn  of  Hanover— The  convention  of  C  oft  r 
Seven-Agheat  naval  vidory  over  the  Frencb-Def cents  upon  the  coaft  of  France-Senegal  Cape  Breton,  with 
the  ifland  of  St.  John,  taken  from  the  French— Havre  de  Grace  fet  on  fire  by  admiral  Rodney— De  la  Clue  s 
Ladron  defeated  by  admiral  Pofcawen-The  French  fleet  again  defeated  by  Sir 
Guadaloupe,  Shtebec,  and fever  al  other  places  taken  from  the  French  Succefs  of  oe  migifoin  oe  J 
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EORGE  II.  on  the  fourteenth 
A.  D.  1727.  q£.  junej  when  the  deceafe  of 

the  late  king  was  notified  in  England,  received  the 
privy-council,  and  many  perfons  of  diftinction  at 
Leicefter  heufe,  who  drew  up  an  inftrument  foi  his 
proclamation,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
the  next  morning  at  the  ufual  places.  I  he  fyftem 
of  politics  eftablifhed  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
firmly  adhered  to.  His  majefty  declared  in  council, 
that  he  was  firmly  refolved  to  maintain  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the.kingdom,  and  to  adhere 
to  the  alliances  which  his  father  had  contracted, 
and  which  had  contributed  in  a  great  meafui  e  to 
reftore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Next  day  the 
parliament  met,  in  purfuance  of  the  a<ft  of  the  fourth 
of  queen  Anne,  but  was  prorogued  by  commiffion 
to  the  twenty-feventh.  At  the  opening  of  this 
feffion,  the  king  gave  an  early  omen  of  that  pater¬ 
nal  care,  which  he  ever  after  exercifed  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  people.  After  addreffes  of  condolcance 
and  congratulation  were  prefented  by  the  commons, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  as  the  annual  al¬ 
lowance  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  fet  tied 
on  the  late  kins,  had  annually  fallen  fhort  of  the 
fums  wanted;  and  that  as  his  majefty ’s  expences 
were  likely  to  increafe,  “  the  entire  revenues  of 
the  civil  lift,  producing  about  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  fhould  be  fettled  on  his 
majefty  during  life.”  This  motion  was  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Shippen  and  other  members,  but 
was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  was  oidcied  in 
for  the  better  fupport  of  his  majefty’s  Koufhold; 
and  the  commons  voted,  that  if  the  queen  fhould 
furvive  him,  {lie  fhould  be  allowed  the  annual  lum 
Of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  with  the  lodge 
and  lands  of  Richmond  old  park.:  after  which,  m 
a  few  days,  the  parliament  was  dififolved. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  majefty  proceeded  to  fettle 
his  miniftry,  his  council  and  his  houfhold ;  and 
his  manner  of  filling  up  the  feveral  places  in  thefe 
feveral  departments,  plainly  fhewed  he  was.  refolvecl 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  friends  of  his  family 
and  of  public  liberty.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
and  the  lord  Townfend,  were  declared  fecrctarics  of 
Rate ;  Mr.  Pelham,  the  duke’s  brother,  was  made 
fecretary  at  war;  the  duke  of  Rutland  was  confti- 
tuted  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaftei ;  Sir 


Robert  Walpole  retained  the  offices  of  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  firft  lord  of  the  treafury ; 
and,  by  the  union  of  thefe  two  great  pofts  in  his 
perfon,  was  confidered  as  prime-miniftcr  of  Rate. 
The  other  lords  of  the  treafury  were  Sir  Charles 
Turner,  Sir  George  Oxenden,  Mr.  Doddington, 
and  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Lord  Torrington  was  placed  aft 
the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were,  the  lord  Malpas,  Sir  John 
Norris,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
Mr.  Cockburn,  and  Mr.  Molyneux.  The  earl  of 
Chefterfield  was  nominated  ambaffador  to  the  States  - 
general ;  and  the  lord  Carteret  obtained  the  place 
of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  October,  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen 
was  performed  at  WeOminfter  with  the  ulual  folem* 
nity  :  the  bifliop  of  Oxford  preached  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  with  the  moft 
extraordinary  rejoicings  in  every  part  of  thefe  do* 


ninions. 

The  miniftry  was  At  firft  divided  between  loid 
fownfend,  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  and  Sii  Lobei  t 
Walpole,  the  laft  of  whom  foon  engrofted  the 
Tcatcft  fhare  of  the  admimftration.  ft  he  houft  ot 
ommons,  which  in  the  preceding  reign  was  diftin- 
ru iflied  into  whigs  and  tories,  underwent  another 
Range,  and  was  divided  into  the  court  and  conn* 
ry  parties.  The  former  favoured  all  the  fchemes 
>f  the  miniftry,  and  the  meafures  of  the  crown  : 
hey  confidered  foreign  alliances  aS  conducive  to 
nternal  fecurity ;  and  paid  fubfidies  to  other  princes 
'or  their  promifes  of  future  affiftance.  Of  thefe  Sir 
Robert  Was  the  leader;  and  fuch  membeiS  as  he 
:ou!d  not  convince  by  his  eloquence,  he  under* 
00k  to  bring  over  to  the  court  party  by  places  and 
jenfions.  The  country  party,  who  were  averfe  to 
continental  connections,  complained  that  immenfe 
unis  were  lavifhed  on  fubfidies  that  could  nevei  be 
Reful;  ancl  that  alliances  were  purchafed  with 
noney,  which  Ihould  only  be  rewarded  by  a  red* 
irocation  of  good  offices.  As  the  court  party  ge- 
ie rally  threatened  the  houfe  of  commons  with  ima¬ 
ginary  dangers  to  the  ftate,  the  country  party  de¬ 
claimed  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  preroga- 
:ive:  but  the  complaints  of  neither  were  founded 
n  truth;  the  kingdom  was  in  no  danger  from 
ibroad  1  nor  ms  internal  liberty  in  the  leaft  in- 
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fringed  by  the  ctnwn.  While  the  court  was  partly 
headed  by  Walpole,  the  leaders  on  the  other  fide 
were  Mr.  Pultney,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Air. 
Hungerford,  and  Mr.  Sjuppen. 

A  D  1-28  Prince  Frederick  his  majefly’s  eldeft 
‘  '  fon,  who  had  been  reprefented  by  die 

Jacobites,  and  other  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  as  an  ideot  and  a  driveller,  having  arrived 
in  England,  was  introduced  into  the  privy -council, 
and  created  prince  of  Wales.  At  his  appearance, 
the  Handers  palled  upon  him  were  lilenced,  his 
abilities  acknowledged,  and  his  amiable  qualities 
loon  engaged  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  when  Arthur  Onflow,  Efq;  was  unani- 
nioufly  chofen  by  the  commons  for  their  fpeaker. 
His  majefty' opened  the  feflion  with  afpeech;  and 
both  houfes  prefented  addrefles  filled  with  ex- 
prefllons  of  loyalty  and  affection  for  his  majefty. 
J  he  commons  allured  him  they  entirely  approved 
ot  his  tranfaclions,  and  promifed  to  fupport  him  in 
all  his  undertakings ;  and  declared  they  would 
chearfully  grant  whatever  fupplieslhould  be  wanted 
lor  public  fervice.  During  this  feflion,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  were  chiefly  employed  in  examining  copies 
of  feveral  treaties  and  alliances  which  thekYng  had 
laid  before  them.  They  likewife  made  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  lfatute  of  limitations,  which  in  the 
fequel,  however,  did  not  fucceed.  They  palled  the 
mutiny  bill,  together  with  thofe  relating  to  the 
public  fupplies,  and  fome  others  of  a  private  nature. 
Thefe  having  received  the  royal  alfent  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  his  majefty  clofed  the 
feflion,  having  thanked  the  commons  for  the  effec¬ 
tual.  fupplies  they  had  railed,  and  in  particular  for 
having  empowered  him  to  borrow  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  difeharge  of  wages  due  to 
the  feamen  employed  in  the  navy.  Previous  to  the 
clofe  ol  tins  feflion,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  raife 
the  following  gentlemen  to  the  degree  of  barons  of 
this  kingdom.  Sir  John  Monfon,  by  the  title  of 
lord  xMonfon,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  by  that  of 
lord  Malton,  Sir  John  Hobart,  by  that  of  lord 
Hobart  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  by  that  of  lord 
Lovel. 

A.  D.  1729.  Tlle  Parbament,  which  met  on  the 

...  •  twcnty-fil'ft  of  January,  was  diftin- 

gu lifted  by  its  oeing  warmly  employed  in  the  caufe 
of  humanity.  James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  paying  a  vifit  to  a  friend,  who 
vas  a  prifoner  in  the  fleet,  was  convinced,  that  the 
unhappy  perfons  confined  there  were  treated  with 
the  utmoft  cruelty  ;  and  laying  the  affair  before  the 
houfe,  many  humane  members  concurred  with  him, 
and  promoted  a  motion  for  appointing  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  p.ifons  in  this  king- 
dom;  and  this  committee  being  appointed,  Air. 
Oglethorpe  was  chofen  chairman.  The  committee 
began  with  vifiting  the  Fleet  prifon  in  a  body, 
where  they  found  Sir  William  Rich,  bait,  loaded 
with  irons,  by  order  of  Bambridge,  the  warden, 
whom  he  had  offended ;  they  were  filled  with  horror 
at  the  difeovery  of  many  other  inhuman  barbarities 
committed  by  that  ruffian ;  and  detected  the  moft 
iniquitous  feenes  of  fraud,  villainy,  and  extortion. 

Upon  makingtheirreport  to  thehoufept  wasrefolved, 

a  Jo  in  luggins,  and  Bambridge,  the  late  and 
prefent  wardens  with  feveral  of  their  agents,  fhould 
be  committed  clofe  prifoners  to  Newgate.  An  ad- 
ies  was  prefented  to  the  king,  defiring  him  to 
direcd  Ins  attorney  general  to  profccute  thefe  per¬ 
fons  and  their  accomplices;  and  a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  difable  Bambridge  from  executing  the  office 
of  wai  den  and  another  for  the  better  regulating  the 
pnlon  of  the  fleet.  Huggins  and  Bambridge' W 
tued,  not  only  for  many  high  crimes  andmifde- 
n.eanors,  but  for  murder,  yet  were  unexpectedly 
acquitted.  One  ACton,  clerk  to  the  Maifhalfea, 


was  alfo  ti  ied  for  murder  and  acquitted;  The iffue 
of  this  affair  was,  that  the  jails  were  put  under 
proper  regulations ;  and  our  unhappy  fellow  fub- 
jec  s  ftiuggling  under  the  preffure  of  misfortunes, 
delivered  from  the  inhuman  gripe  of  villians,  who 
had  made  a  practice  of  adding  mifery  and  extortion, 
to  the  pain  of  imprifonment. 

During  thefe  tranftiCtions  tlieSpaniards  continued 
to  commit  great  depredations  on  our  fhips  and  fet- 
tlements  in  Amei  ica, which  exafperated  the  Englilh 
to  repel  their  infults:  but  the  miniftry  who  were 
entirely  devoted  to  peace,  urged,  that  as  fomething 
decihve  muft  fhortly  happen,  it  was  moft  eligible, 
as  the  nation  had  waited  fo  long,  to  wait  a  little 
before  it  brok'e  out  into  open  hoftilities. 
J  he  Spaniards, about  this  time,  having  feized  fome 
ot  our  flops,  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  public  could  not  be  any  longer  re¬ 
ft  rained,  Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  commons 
by  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Briftol, 
complaining  of  the  interruption  they  had  fuffered 
in  their  trade  for  feveral  years,  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
houie  having  conlldered  thefe  petitions,  prefented 
an  addrefs  to  the  king,  requefting  his  majefty  to  ufe 
ins  utmoft  endeavours  for  preventing  fuch  depreda¬ 
tions  procuring  juft  and  reafonable  fatisfaction, 
and  iecurmg  to  his  fnbjeCts  the  free  exercife  of 
commerce,  &c.  navigation  to  and  from  the  Britifli 
colonies  m  America.  His  majefty  affured  them, 
tftat  nothing  fliould  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  an- 
lv\  er  the  defires  and  expeditions  of  his  people* 
lhe  complicated  bufinefs  of  this  feflion,  being  at 
lait  concluded,  his  majefty,  on  the  fourteenth  of 

1  a)r  rp ent  to  tlle  boufe  of  peers,  and  put  an  end  to 
*tfte  ielhon  by  a  fpeech,  wherein  he  fignified  his  in¬ 
tention  of  vifiting his  German  dominions;  and  fet 
out  for  Hanover  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  fame 
month.  At  this  timecolonel  Stanhope  was  created 
earl  of  Harrington,  and  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Townfend,  who  refigned:  the 
duke  of  Doifet  lucceeded  lord  Carteret  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland:  and  the  earl  of  Waldegrave 
was  fent  ambalTador  to  Trance,  to  congratulate 
Pewcs  XV.  on  the  birth  of  a  dauphin. 

The  negotiations  at  Soiflons  were,  feemingly, 
at  a  ftand :  but  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  open  con- 
ei  ences  at  Seville  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
.  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  earl  of  Har- 
1  ington,  who,  previous  to  this  had  been  appointed 
ambaflador  extraordinary  to  his  Catholic  majefty 
had  the  management  . of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Great  Biitain,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Keene,  our 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  This 
treaty  was  figned  on  the  ninth  of  November,  and 
m  the  acceflion  of  the  States  General,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  fame  month,  they  were  to  furnifhonly 
foui  thoufand  foot  and  one  thoufand  horfe;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  other  allies,  they  were  to  guaranty 
the  abolifhing  the  Oftend  Eaft  India  company ;  and 
the  Catholic  king  engaged  that  entire  fatisfaCtion 
ftiall  be  given  the  Dutch  for  their  grievances,  as 
well  in  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  Europe,  and  to  re- 
eftablifh  their  commerce,  agreeable  to  former 
treaties  ;  and  laftly  to  grant  them  'all  the  com¬ 
mercial  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  nations  moft  fa¬ 
voured. 

On  the  third  of  January  his  majefty,  .  ~ 
who  had  returned  to  England,  from  A*  I73°* 
his  German  dominions,  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
bei,  opened  the  feflion  with  a  Ypeech,  in  which  he 
informed  the  parliament,  that  he  had  concluded  atj 
abfolute  peace  with  Spain,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  mifeiies  and  calamities  infeparable  from  a  war. 
He  allured  them  that  the  peace  was  agreeable  tp 
the  purpoit  and  intention  of  former  treaties,  and 
calculated  to  render  effectual  the  ftipulations  of  the 
quadruple  alliance:  that  fufEcient  provifion  had 

been 
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^een  made  for  the  indemnification  and  future  fe- 
curity  of  the  trading  interefl;  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  for  making  an  immediate  reduction  of  his 
land  and  fei  forces.  He  then  concluded  with  re¬ 
commending  to  their  confideration  the  Hate  of 
public  credit,  and  the  hardfhips  of  poor  artificers 
and  manufacturers.  Both  houfes  having  preferited 
their  addrefles  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  his 
fnajefty,  the  lords  took  the  treaty  of  peace  into  com 
iideration,  and  feveral  fevere  animadverfions  were 
paffed  upon  it  by  thofe  ill  the  oppofition.  Lord 
Batiiurft  then  moved  for  the  following  refolution, 

“  that  the  agreement  in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to 
effectuate  the  introduction  of  Spanifh  troops  into 
Tufcany  and  Parma,  is  a  manifelt  violation  of  the 
fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  tends  to  in¬ 
volve  the  nation  in  a  dangerous  and  expenfive  war, 
and  to  deftrOy  the  balance  of  Europe.”  Two  other 
motions  were  alfd  made,  the  One  to  refolve,  “  that 
Great  Britain’s  right  of  fovereignty,  dominion, 
poffeffioh,  and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  is 
not  afcertained  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  fo  as  to 
extinguifli  the  claims  and  pretcnfions  fet  up  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  were  followed  by  an  actual  liege, 
lince  the  ceflion  of  thofe  valuable  places  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.”  And  the  other,  “  that  the  fti- 
pulations  in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  for  repairing  the 
Jdffes  of  our  merchants,  ate  infufficient  and  pre¬ 
carious.”  Thefe  motions,  however,  all  fharing  a 
iimilar  fate;  for  the  qUeftion  being  put,  it  was 
carried  ;\gainft  them  by  a  great  majority.  The 
lords  in  favour  of  the  miniftry  now  propofed  to  re- 
folve,  “  that  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Se¬ 
ville,  on  the  ninth  of  November  laft,  doth  contain 
all  neCeffary  ftipulations  for  maintaining  aiid  fe- 
curing  the  honour,  dignity,  rights,  and  pofteffions 
of  the  crown  ;  and  that  all  due  care  is  taken  therein 
for  the  fup port  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  repairing  the  Ioffes  fuffered  by  the  merchants.” 
After  long  debates,  the  queftion  being  put,  it  was 
refolved  in  the  affirmative,  upon  which  feveral 
lords  entered  their  protefts  againft  it,  with  their 
ieafons  at  large.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  commons,  to  prohibit  his  majefty’s  fubjcds  to 
lend  aiiy  fum  of  money  to  any  foreign  prince,  hate, 
or  potentate,  without  licence  firft  obtained  from  his 
majefty,  under  his  privy-fcal,  or  fome  greater  au¬ 
thority.  This,  however,  was  not  to  extend  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  fubfcnption  to  the  public  funds  or  trading 
companies  of  foreign  kingdoms.  This  bill  being 
read  a  fccond  time,  Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney  oppofed 
it  in  very  ftrong  terms.  Mr.  Barnard  positively 
declared  he  would  never  confent  to  a  bill,  which  he 
deemed  a  violation  of  our  fundamental  laws,  and  a 
grievous  hardfhip  on  individuals.  lie  then  pro¬ 
pofed  an  exception  by  which  the  prohibition  fliould 
be  reftrided  to  the  emperor  alone,  without  extend¬ 
ing  to  other  powers.  But  the  bill,  which  was  vin¬ 
dicated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pelham,  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general,  and  fupported 
by  the  whole  weight  of  minifterial  influence,  not 
only  paffed  through  the  houfe,  but  was  afterwards 
enabled  into  a  law.  Several  acts  in  favour  of  the 
fubjeds  were  paffed  this  fefiion,  among  which  were 
the  following:  an  ad  for  appropriating  one  million 
of  the  furplufage  arifing  from  the  finking  fund, 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debt.  An  act 
for  extinguifhing  the  duties  upon  fait.  A  third, 
for  the  better  regulation  of  juries ;  and  a  fourth, 
for  explaining  and  amending  an  act  made  in  the 
laft  fefiion  of  parliament,  entitled,  “  An  aft  for 
the  relief  of  debtors,  with  refped  to  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  their  perfons.”  On  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
his  majefiy  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers  and  put  an 
end  to  the  feffiort. 

„  The  parliament  met  on  the  twenty- 

A.  D.  *73*'  fjrft  0f  January.  No  motion  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  warm  couteft,  as  that  of  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole’s,  that  the  duties  upon  fait,  which  about 
ttvo  years  ago  had  been  abolifhcd,  fliould  now  be 


revived,  and  granted  for  three 


years;  though  to 
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fweeteh  this  propofal,  he  declared,  that  the  land-tax 
for  the  enfiiing  year,  fliould  be  reduced  to  one 
fhilling  in  the  "pound.  All  the  members  of  the 
country  party  were  immediately  in  commotions 
They  affirmed,  that  the  revival  of  the  tax  would  be 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  eafe  a 
few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interefl:  but  the  prices 
of  all  Ueceflaries  being  thus  enhanced,  the  wages  of 
tradefmen  and:  manufacturers  tnull  be  increafed  : 
they  ailed ged,  that  the  fait  tax  particularly  affeded 
the  poor,  who  could  UOt  afford  to  eat  frefh  provi- 
lions;  yet  the  queftion  being  put,  the  minifter’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative;  however,  before 
the  bill  paffed  feveral  motions  were  made,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  claufes  propofed  by  the  members  in  the 
oppofition :  new  debates  were  raifed  on  every  new 
objection,  and  the  courtiers  wrere  obliged  to  difpute 
their  ground  by  inches;  but  they  at  laft  carried  their 
point,  and  the  fait  duty  was  revived.  On  the  fix- 
teenth  of  May,  the  fecret  negotiation  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna  was  perfected  into  a 
treaty.  It  is  obfervable  that  neither  France  nor 
Spain  were  included  in  this  treaty :  the  latter  of 
thefe  powers,  after  much  difficulty,  was  brought  to 
accede  to  it,  but  the  court*  of  France  was  fo  far  from 
liftening  to  any  foheitations  on  this  fubject,  that 
its  utmoft  endeavours  Were  exerted  to  prevent  the 
concurrence  of  Spain.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that 
their  refentment  had  prompted  them  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  invafion  of  this  kingdom  ;  a  laro;e  body  of 
troops  being  affembled  at  Dunkirk.  To  prevent 
any  attempt  of  this  nature  from  fucceecling,  the 
coafts  of  Kent  were  covered  with  regiments  of 
horfe  and  foot,  who  received  orders  to  march  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January  die  ^  ^ 

parliament  met,  when  the  king  in  his  *  * 

fpeech  declared,  that  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  was  now  reftored  and  eftablifhed,  and  all 
his  expectations  on  that  head  fully  anfwered. 

In  the  laft  fefiion  fome  complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  houffi  of  commons  againft  the  Chari¬ 
table  Corporation,  which  affair  now  became  very 
feiious.  This  company  was  firft  erected  in  1707, 
and  their  profeft  intention  was  to  lend  money  at 
legal  intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and 
to  perfons  of  better  rank,  upon  an  indubitable  fe- 
curity  of  goods.  At  firft  their  capital  was  limited 
to  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  but  had  been  increafed 
by  licenfes  from  the  crown  to  fixty  thoufand.  In 
the  month  of  October  George  Robinfon,  efq;  their 
cafhier,  and  John  Thompfon,  their  warehoufe- 
keeper,  difappeared  in  one  day.  1  he  proprietors* 
alarmed  at  this  incident,  held  feveral  general  courts, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  Rate  of 
their  affairs,  where  it  foon  appeared  that  a  moft  vile 
feene  of  villainy  and  corruption  had  been  carried  on, 
there  being  but  thirty  thoufand  pounds  left,  to  an- 
fwer  a  capital  of  ftxty  thoufand,  the  remainder 
having  been  embezzled  by  means  which  could. not 
bedifeovered.  Hereupon  the  proprietors  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  reprefenting, 
that  by  the  moft  notorious  breach  of  trull  in  fe¬ 
veral  perfons,  to  whom  they  had  committed  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  the  corporation  had 
been  defrauded  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  capital, 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  were  reduced  to  abfo- 
lute  beggary;  they  therefore  humbly  prayed,  that 
as  th^y  were  uttable  to  deted  the  combinations  of 
thofe  who  had  ruined  them,  or  to  bring  the  delin¬ 
quents  to  condign  puniffiment,  without  the  aid 
and  affiftance  of  parliament,  that  houfe  ■would  be 
pleafedto  examine  into  theftateofthe  corporation, 
and  the  condud  of  the  managers,  and  give  fuch: 
relief  to  the  petitioners  as  the  houfe  fhould  think 
7  II  proper.' 
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proper.  I  his  petition  was  gracioufly  received,  and 
a  fecret  committee  appointed  to  proceed  on  the 
enquiry.  They  foon  difeovered  a  moft  iniquitous 
feene  of  fraud,  which  had  been  acted  by  Robinfon 
and  i  hompfon,  in  concert  with  fome  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  for  embezzling  the  capital  and  cheating  the 
proprietors.  Many  perfons  of  rank  and  quality 
were  concerned  in  this  infamous  confpiracv  ;  fome 
°f  the  hr  ft  characters  in  the  nation  did  not  efcape 
fufpicion  and  cenfure.  Sir  Robert  Sutton  and  Sir 
Archibald  Grant,  having  had  a  confiderabLe  fhare 
in  thofe  fraudulent  practices,  were  expelled  the 
houfe:  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  reftrain  them, 
and  other  delinquents,  from  leaving  the  kingdom, 
or  alienating  their  effects. 

Ihe  parliament  having  granted  the  neccffary 
fupplies,  his  majefty,  on  the  firft  of  June,  gave  the 
royal  affent  to  the  bills  that  were  ready,  and  in¬ 
formed  both  houfes,  that  the  States  General  had  j 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  that  lie  had  j 
determined  to  vifit  his  German  dominions,  and  to  j 
leave  the  queen  regent  in  his  abfence;  after  which  j 
he  put  an  end  to  the  feftlon,  and  in  a  few  days  after  j 
fet  out  for  Hanover.  This  year  the  king  granted 
<ns  perpetual  charter,  for  ereding  a  fettlement  at 
Georgia,  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  Carolina  in 
Ameiica;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  the 
pnncipal  peiTon  who  firft  fet  this  fcheme  on  foot, 
embarked  at  Gravefend  with  a  number  of  poor  fa¬ 
milies  to  plant  that  colony. 

A.  D.  1  -  1 1 '  1J'^e  ^aws  that  had  been  enacted  for 

.  '  0  collecting  the  excife,  feemed  in  many 

mfiances  to  encroach  on  the  property  and  liberty  of 
the  people.  1  hofe  who  had  differed  by  thefe  laws,  j 
thought  themfelves  injured,  and  the  number  of 
complainants  increafed  fo  faft,  that  the  clamour 
again  ft  excifes  was  b  come  almoft  univerfal.  Such 
was  the  temper  of  the  public  when  parliament  met, 
t  le  king  being  returned  from  Hanover,  and  w  as 
opened  on  the  fifteenth  of  January.  In  thisieffion 
on  Robot  Walpole  laid  before  the  houfe  his  lomr- 
projeded  fcheme  for  a  general  excife.  He  began,  by 
ta  <ing  notice  of  the  arts  which  had  been  ufedtopreju- 
icc  the  people  againft  his  plan  before  it  was  know  n. 

He  affirmed,  that  the  clamours  occafioned  by  thefe 
prejudices  owed  their  rife  originally  to  fmugglers 
and  fraudulent  dealers,  who  had  enriched  them- 
elvcs  at  the  expence  ot  the  public  ;  and  that  thofe 
lad  found  flrenuous  fupporters  in  another  fet  of 
men,  fond  of  every  opportunity  to  ftir  up  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  mutiny  and  fedition.  He  expatiated  on  the 
frauds  committed  on  that  part  of  the  revenue 
anlmg  from  the  duties  on  tobacco;  upon  the  hard- 
hips  to  which  the  American  planters  were  fubjeded 
y  me  heavy  duties  payable  on  the  importation  as 
^  „  as  b>'  the  ill  ufage  they  received  from  their 
factors  and  correfpondents  in  England,  who,  from 
eing  their  fervants,  v7ere  now  become  their  mafters : 
upon  the  injury  done  to  the  fair  trader,  and  upon 
toe  xofs  tuftained  by  the  public  with  refped  to  the 
1  c\  Ciiue.  file  aflerted  that  the  fcheme  he  was  going 
fo  piopofe  would  remove  all  thefe  inconveniencies, 

prevent  innumerable  frauds,  perjuries,  and  falfe  en¬ 
tiles,  and  add  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
annually  to  the  public  revenue.  Pie  declared  he  had 
no  intention  to  promote  a  general  excife,  and  en- 
eavoured  to  obviate  fome  objedions  that  might  be 
maue  to  this  plan,  the  nature  of  which  he  at  length 
explained.  He  propofed  to  join  the  laws  of  excife 
to  thofe  of  the  cuftoms:  that  the  farther  fubfidy  of 
.  \lce  buthings  per  pound  charged  upon  imported 
tobacco  fhould  be  ftill  levied  as  formerly  at  the 
.  u  om-houfe,  and  payable  to  his  majefty’s  civil 
1  .  that  then  the  tobacco  fhould  be  lodged  in 
warehoufes  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe'  by  the 
commifiioners  of  excife :  that  the  commifiioner  of 
eapb  warehoufe,  appointed  likewife  by  the  com- 
miflioneis,  fhould  have  one  lock  and  key,  and  the 
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merchant  importer  another;  and  that  the  tobacco 
fliould  be  thus  fecured  until  the  merchant  found 
vent  for  it,  either  by  exportation  or  home  confump- 
tion  :  that  the. part  defigned  for  exportation  fliould 
j  be  weighed  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  difeharged  of  the 
three  farthings  per  pound  at  its  firft  importation, 
and  then  exported  without  farther  trouble:  that 
the  portion  deftined  for  home  confumption  fliould, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  warehoufe  keeper,  be  delivered 
to  the  purchafer,  upon  his  paying  the  inland  duty 
of  four-pence  per  pound  to  a  proper  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  it ;  by  which  means  the  merchant 
would  be  eafed  of  the  inconvenience  of  paying  the 
duty  on  importation,  or  of  granting  bonds,^  and 
finding  fecurity  for  the  payment  before  he  had 
found  a  market  for  the  commodity;  that  all  penal¬ 
ties  and  forfeitures,  fo  fir  as  they  formerly  belonged 
to  the  ciown,  fliould  for  the  future  be  applied  to 
the  ufe  of  the  public:  that  appeals  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  cafes  relating  to  the  excife,  fliould  be 
heard  and  determined  by  two  or  three  of  the  judges, 
to  be  named  by  his  majefty;  and  in  the  country’ 
by  the  judge  of  excife  upon  the  next  circuit,  who 
mould  hear  and  determine  fuch  appeals  in  the  moft 
fummary  manner  without  the  formality  of  proceed- 
,  in  the  court  ^  law  or  equity.  This  was  the 
l  mbit  a  nee  of  the  famous  excife  fcheme,  the  pro- 
j  pofing  of  which  occafioned  a  violent  debate,  which 
was  managed  and  maintained  by  the  moft  able 
fpeakers  on  both  fides  the  queftion.  The  motion 
was  at  length,  however,  carried  by  a  majority  of 
lixiy-one  voices.  Several  refolutions  were  founded 
on  the  propofal;  and  to  thefe  the  houfe  agreed, 
though  not  without  a  fecond  violent  conteft.  Thefe 
refolutions  produced  a  bill,  againft  which  petitions 
were  preferred  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  of  London,  as  likewife  by  the 
towns  of  Coventry  and  Nottingham.  A  motion 
v  as  made  that  council  fliould  be  heard  for  the  city; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  lay  upon  the  table  till  the  fecond 
l  eading  of  the  bill.  The  whole  nation  was  alarmed, 
and  clamoured  loudly  againft  the  excife  bill, 
t  he  populace  crouding  around  Weftminfter-hall, 
blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  infulting  the  perfons  of  thofe  members  who 
had  voted  for  the  miniftry  on  this  occafion,  and  Sir 
ivobert  began  to  be  in  fear  of  his  life  :  he  thought 
pioper,  tnerefore,  to  drop  the  defign,  by  moving^ 
that  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  to 
have  been  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  might  be  poft- 
ponded  till  the  twelfth  of  June.  This  motion,  after 
tome  debates,  being  agreed  to,  the  houfe  unani- 
moufly  refill ved  to  enquire  into  the  frauds  and 
abides  of  the  cuftoms;  and  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  perfons  was  chofen  by  ballot  for  this  purpofe* 
he  niifcari  iage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
the  miniftry  burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  his  majefty  went  to  the 
houfe,  and  put  an  end  to  the  feftlon,  after  an  ad 
had  beenpafted  for  granting  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
the  pnneefs  royal  on  her  marriage  with  the 
prince  of  Orange.  On  the  feventh  of  November 
us  Lighnefis  arrived  at  Greenwich,  and  proceeded  in 
one  of  the  king’s  barges  to  the  Tower,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Somei fet  houfe.  An  ad  was  palled 
ror  fettling  five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  on  the 
pnneefs  for  life;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
in  the  following  year,  her  marriage  with  his  ferene 
highnefs  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence; 
and  in  about  a  month  after,  they  fet  foil  for  Hol¬ 
land. 

Ihe  vacancy  which  now  happened  in  the  throne 
of  Poland,  involved  Europe  in  frefli  troubles. 
About  the  beginning  of  February  Anguftus  died  at 

Warfaw,  which  event  threw  the  neighbouring 
powers  into  great  commotion.  Staniflaus,  whole 
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daughter  the  French  king  had  married,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  late  king,  declared 
themfelves  candidates  for  the  Polifh  throne.  The 
former  was  fupported  by  Lewis  XV.  while  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  czarina,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  the  latter.  The  Imperial  and  Ruffian 
troops  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
the  king  of  France  ordered  the  duke  of  Berwick 
to  affemble  an  army  on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  enter 
Germany  in  cafe  the  Imperial  forces  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  difturb  the  election  at  Warfaw.  On  the 
twenty- fifth  of  June  the  diet  was  opened  with  the 
ufual ceremonies, and  Staniflaus, being  unamimoufly 
chofen  king,  appeared  in  the  electoral  field,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations. 

T  he  Saxon  party,  however,  fbon  increafed  to  ten 
thouiand  men,  protefted  againft  the  election,  and 
joined  the  Ruffian  army.  Staniflaus,  finding  him- 
f elf  unable  to  oppofe  fuch  powerful  antagonifts,  re¬ 
tired  to  Dantzick,  attended  by  the  primate  and 
French  ambaflador;  and  foon  after  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  by  the 
bifliop  of  Cracow,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus  III.  j 
Several  changes  happened  about  this  time.  The 
earl  of  Chefterfield,  difgufled  at  the  conduct  of  the 
minifter,  refigned  his  place  of  Reward  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty ’s  houfehold.  The  duke  of  Montrofe  rclin- 
quifhed  his  office  of  lord  privy-feal  of  Scotland;  as 
did  lord  Clinton,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  majefty’s 
bedchamber.  The  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  Cob- 
ham,  were  deprived  of  their  polls  in  the  army.  Mr. 
ialbot,  folicitor-general,  was  conftituted  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  created  baron 
Ialbot  of  Henfoll.  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney- 
general,  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  honoured 
with  a  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Hardwick ;  the 
place  of  folicitor-general  was  bellowed,  on  Mr. 
Dudley  Rider,  and  that  of  attorney-general  on  Mr. 
John  Willes.  This  year  many  perfons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature:  George 
Byng,  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  died  on  the  feven- 
teenth  of  January,  and  was  fucceeded,  as  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  by  Sir  Charles  Wager :  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  month  died  the  earl 
of  Pembroke;  on  the  nineteenth  of  March  lord  Ray¬ 
mond,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench;  on 
the  feventh  of  May  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley ;  and 
irf  October,  Henrietta,  the  young  duchefs  of  Marl¬ 
borough;  by  which  that  title  devolved  to  her  fifter’s 
fon,  the  earl  of  Sunderland;  and  about  the  fame 
time  the  duchefs  of  Ormond  departed  this  life. 

A  D  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  fe- 

/Jd*  venteenth  day  of  January,  the  king, 
in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  told  them,  that 
though  he  was  no  way  concerned  in  the  war,  which 
had  broke  out  in  Europe,  except  by  the  good  offices 
he  had  employed  among  the  contending  powers,  he 
could  not  remain  an  idle  fpeclator  of  the  prefent 
events,  or  be  indifferent  about  the  confcquences  of 
a  war  undertaken  and  fupported  by  fuch  a  powerful 
confederacy.  He  faid,  he  had  thought  proper  to  take 
time  to  examine  the  farts  ailed ged  on  both  fides,and 
to  wait  the  refult  of  the  councils  of  thofe  powers, 
fvhich  were  even  more  immediately  intercftecl  in 
the  confequences  of  the  rupture.  He  declared  he 
would  concert  with  his  allies,  more  particularly 
with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, v 
fuch  meafures  as  fiiould  be  thought  moft  advifeable 
for  their  common  fafety,  and  for  reftoring  the  peace 
of  Europe;  that  he  fliould  order  the  eftimates  to  be 
laid  before  them,  of  fuch  fervices  as  demanded  their 
prefent  and  immediate  care:  that  the  augmentation, 
which  would  be  propofed  for  the  fea-fervice,  would 
be  very  confiderable;  but  he  was  confident,  they 
would  think  it  reafonable  and  neceftary :  that  he 
muft  particularly  recommend  to  their  care  the  debt 
tff  the  navy ;  which  had  every  year  been  laid  before 


them;  but  from  the  prefent  circumftances  of  thd 
times,  he  believed,  they  would  be  perfuaded,  that 
it  now  required  fome  provifion  to  be  made  for  it; 
a  thing  that  could  not  well  be  longer  poftponed, 
without  manifeft  detriment  to  the  public  fervice : 
that,  as  thefe  extraordinary  charges  and  expences 
were  unavoidable,  he  made  no  doubt  but  they  would 
effectually  raife  the  fupplies  neceftary  for  defraying 
them,  with  that  readinefs  and  clifpatch,  and  with 
that  juft  regard  to  the  true  interefts  of  his  people, 
which  this  parliament  had  hitherto  fliewn  upon  all 
occaiions:  that  he  hoped  they  would  proceed  in  all 
their  deliberations  with  fuch  temper  and  unanimity, 
and  fuch  expedition  in  the  public  bufinefs,  as  might 
give  him  the  fooner  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
lenfe  of  a  new  parliament :  that  he  flattered  himfelf 
his  prefent  refolutions  would  meet  with  their 
hearty  concurrence  and  approbation ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  refolutions  might  be  thrown  out  againft  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  he  was  confident  a  little 
time  would  e fleet u ally  remove  all  groundlefs  jea- 
loulies,  and  make  it  appear,  that  Great  Britain 
ought  always  to  art  that  part,  which  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  the  nation  called  upon  it  to  undertake. 
On  the  iixteenth  of  April  his  majefty  went  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  having  given  his  affent  to  fuch 
bills  as  were  ready,  took  leave  of  this  parliament 
with  the  warmed  acknowledgments  of  their  zeal, 
duty  and  affection.  The  parliament  was  then  pro¬ 
rogued,  afterwards  diflblved,and  another  convoked 
by  the  fame  proclamation. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions  at  home  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  abroad,  by  the  con¬ 
federate  powers  againft  the  emperor.  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  aimy  on  the  Rhine,  commanded 
by  marfhal  Belleifle,  befieged  and  took  Traerbach, 
whilc  the  duke  of  Berwick,  at  the  head  of  fixty 
thouiand  men,  inverted  Philipfburgh,  where  in 
vifiting  the  trenches,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball ;  and  the  command  devolved  on  the  marquis 
d’  Asfeldt,  who  carried  on  the  operations  of  the  fiege 
will  equal  vigour  and  capacity.  Prince  Eugene 
did  every  thing  his  great  military  talents  could 
fuggeft,  to  relieve  the  befieged;  but  finding  it  im- 
poflible  to  fuccced, general  Watgenau,  the  governor 
capitulated,  after  having  made  a  noble  defence, 
and  obtained  the  moft  honourable  conditions.  Eu¬ 
gene  retired  to  IIeidelberg,and  the  campaign  ended 
in  Ortober. 

In  the  month  of  November  an  edict  was  pub- 
liflied  in  Paris,  which  commanded  all  the  Britifti 
fubjerts  in  France  not  actually  in  employment, 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty,  either  to  quit  the 
kingdom  in  fifteen  days,  or  enlift  in  fome  of  the 
Iriffi  regiments,  on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the  gallies. 
This  edict,  which  was  executed  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  filled  the  prifons  of  Paris  with  the  fubjerts 
of  England,  who  were  denied  all  communication 
with  their  friends,  and  muft  have  periflied  by  cold 
and  hunger,  had  they  not  been  relieved  by  the  cha¬ 
rity  of  the  Janfenifts.  A  fpirited  memorial  from 
our  court,  on  this  occafion,  was  delivered  by  lord 
Waldegrave,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  to  the  French 
council,  who  thought  proper  to  excufe  themfelves 
by  alledging,  they  only  meant  to  execute  their  edict 
againft  Britifh  and  Irifti  vagabonds,  and  fuch  as  had 
no  vifible  means  of  fubfiftence. 

At  this  period  the  affairs  of  Europe  _ 
were  in  a  very  critical  fituation.  The  I735' 

emperor  complained  loudly  of  the  tame  and  pacific 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  court,  which,  from  the 
treaties  fubfifting  between  them,  he  expected  would 
have  cipoufed  his  caufe.  Elis  Britannic  majefty, 
however,  gave  the  world  an  inftance  about  this 
time,  that  it  “was  not  from  any  perfonal  diflike  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  took  no  part  in  his  affairs,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  war  now  carrying  on;  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  certain  advice,  that  the  French  had  formed 
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a  ftrong  party  at  the  Ottoman  court,  who  were 
labouring  to  perfuade  the  divan  to  declare  war 
again  ft  his  Imperial  majefty,  fent  orders  imme¬ 
diately,  in  conjunction:  with  the  States  General,  to 
their  refpeftive  mimfters  at  that  court,  to  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  counteract  the  French  in  their 
defign:  and  thefe  minifters  laboured  fo  effectually, 
that  the  grand  fignior  was  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  attacking  the  emperor.  Nor  was  it  in 
this  inftance  only,  that  the  Englifh  court  acted  as  a 
mediator,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power, 
which  was  now  in  the  utmoft  danger.  A  mifun- 
derftanding  had  lately  aSrifert  between  the  courts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,,  occafioned  by  affronts  mu¬ 
tually  offered  to’  their  ambaffadors  at  each  court. 
This  affair  could  not  be  amicably  compromifed; 
and  the  king  of  Spain  began  to  make  preparations 
fora  war  with  Portugal ;  which  fo  alarmed  his  nioft 
Faithful  majefty,  that  he  inftantly  made  very  pref- 
fing  applications  to  the  Britifh  court,  for  protection 
againft  the  deffgns  of  his  enemies.  The  king  of 
Portugal  was  readily  promifed  afliftance;  audit 
was  refblved,  by  a  timely  and  powerful  relief,  to 
render  the  deffgns  of  the  Spaniards  abortive.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  month  of  May,  Sir  John  Norris, 
with  twenty -eight  fhips  of  the  line,  was  difpatched 
to  the  river  Tagus ;  where  he  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lifbon,  as  their  guardian  and  de¬ 
liverer. 

The  belligerent  powers  on  the  continent,  now 
became  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  though  neither 
cared  to  own  their  fentiments.  Conferences  for  a 
peace  had,  for  fome  time  been  carried  on  at  the 
Hague,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jefty  and  the  States  General;  notwathftanding  the 
latter  had  renewed,  for  another  year,  their  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  France.  Couriers  were  continually 
palling  and  repaying  between  London  and  Ver- 
iailles-,  and  though  the  king  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  claim  the  merit  of  having  abfolutely  completed 
the  defiled  work  of  peace,  yet  he  undoubtedly 
imoothed  the  way  to  it  by  the  plans  he  propofed. 
But  the  two  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Vienna,  the 
two  belligerent  powers,  difgufted  by  certain  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  eongrefs,  affembled  to  confider  of 
thefe  plans,  fell  upon  a  more  effeftual  method  of 
terminating  their  differences:  an  armifiice  was  pro¬ 
pofed  by  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  by  the  court 
of  France,  which  foon  after  terminated  by  certain 
preliminary  articles,  by  which  France  agreed  to  re- 
ftore  to  the  empire  all  the  places  flic  had  taken 
from  it  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war.  It  was 
alfo  ftipulated  that  the  emperor  ihould  poffefs,  the 
Mantuan,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  the  Milanefe. 
Don  Carlos  was  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily ;  John  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was 
declared  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  after  the  death  of 
the  reigning  prince;  when  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
was  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Sta¬ 
nd!  aus  was  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Poland,  which 
he  had  tv  ice  obtained.  He  was,  however,  allowed 
to  retain  the  title  of  king,  and  to  be  indemnified  for 
his  Ioffes.  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  the  French  minifter, 
who  was  at  firft  fatisfied  that  Staniflaus  fhould  be 
putin  poffeflionof  thediftrift  of  Bar,  which  was  to  be 
given  him  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  a  reverffon 
to  the  crown  of  France  •,  nor  was  Lorraine  to  be 
ceded,  till  the  prefent  duke  was  in  full  pofleffion  of 
I  ufcany :  but  the  cardinal  afterwards  demanded  the 
whole  duchy  of  Lorraine,,  on  the  fame  conditions 
as  that  ot  Bar,  and  eafily  obtained  it,  at  the  expence 
of  an  annual  penlion  of  about  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds,  granted  to  duke  Francis,  till  he  Ihould  be 
poflefled  or  I  ufcany.  By  this  treaty  Lorraine  was 
for  ever  annexed  to  the  crowa  of  France,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  many  times  attempted  without  fuccefs;  a 
king  of  Poland  was  tranfplanted  to  Lorraine  ;  the 
lecond  fon  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  removed  to 


Naples:  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  became  loon  after  grand  duke  of  Tufcany. 
Leghorn  was  to  be  declared  a  free  port  :  France 
undertook  to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion  and 
England,  Holland,  Portugal,  Vienna,  Spain  and 
Sardinia  were  to  fupport  the  prefent  convention. 

The  act  of  James  I.  againft  con-  ^  j-j  i  ->6 
juration  and  witchcraft,  was  repealed;  ‘  1~/  5  ’* 

and  the  famous  aft  for  laying  a  duty  upon  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  fpirituous1  liquors,  commonly  called  the 
gin  acl,  was,  after  long  and  warm  debates,  palled 
into  a  law.  In  this  leflion  was  alfo  pafted  the 
Mortmain  aft,  the  Smuggling  aft;  and  one  for 
building  a  biadge  acrofs  the  1  hames  at  YVeftmin- 
fter.  On  the  feventeenth  of  April,  his  royal high- 
nefs  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to  her 
ferene  highnds  Augilfta,  princefs  of  Saxe  Gotha. 
This  event  was  followed  by  extraordinary  rejoic¬ 
ings,  and  congratulations  from  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament, thecitv  of  London  and  the  twouniverfitieS. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  event  that  diftinguifhed 
this  year,  happened  at  Edinburgh,  where  John  Por- 
teous  who  commanded  the  guard  of  that  city,  was-, 
while  attending  the  execution  of  a  fmuggler,  fo  far 
provoked  by  the  inch  Cant  infults  of  the  populace, 
as  to  order  his  men,  without  uftng  the  previous 
formalities  of  the  law,  to  fire  with  fhot,  among  the 
crowd  ;  by  which  inconfiderate  aft-ion  feveral  inno¬ 
cent  perfons-  were  killed.  Porteous  was  indifted  for 
murder,  convicted,  and  received  fentence  of  death  ; 
but  her  majefty  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  his 
majefty  being  now  returned  to  Hanover,  thought 
proper  to  grant  him  a  reprieve.  This  lenity  was  fo 
highly  refented  by  the  common  people,  that  they 
determined  to  execute  the  fentence  themfclves,  on 
the  very  day  the  judges  had  fixed  for  that  purpofe. 
Accordingly  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  they  affem¬ 
bled  in  different  bodies,  locked  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  the  troops  quartered 
in  the  fuburbs,  furprized  and  difarijied  the  town 
guard,  broke  open  the  prifon,  dragged  Porteous 
from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  leaving 
him  hanging  by  the  neck  on  a  dyer’s  pole,  quietly 
difperfed  to  their  refpective  habitations.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  year  died  at  Vienna,  in  the  feventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  celebrated  prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  in¬ 
vincible  hero,  and  confummate  politician.  Count 
Staremberg,  who  ranked  next  after  the  prince  in: 
military  reputation,  did  not  long  furvive.  Lord 
chancellor  Talbot,  univerfally  admired  forhis  worth,  . 
probity,  and  acquired  accomplifhmcnts,  paid  about 
the  fame  time,  the  great  debt  of  nature  ;  and  was 
fucceeded  in  his  important, office  of  chancellor,  by 
lord  Hardwick. 

The  murder  of  Porteous  having  .  T> 
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been  concerted  and  carried  into  exe-  '  *  /oJ' 

cution,  with  remarkable  prudence  and  moderation, 
it  was  fufpefted  that  fome  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  had  been  concerned  in  that  audaciou  s 
riot;  efpecially  as  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds 
offered  by  proclamation,  for  the  difeovery  of  any 
perfon  who  had  afted  in  that  tragedy,  had  not 
brought  one  man  to  juftice.  A  bill  was  therefore 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  to  difable  Alexander 
Wilfon,  efq;  lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  from  en¬ 
joying  any  office  or  place,  in  the  magiftracy  of  that 
city,  or  elfewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  for  imprifoning  the  faid  Alexander  Wilfon  ; 
for  abolifhing  the  guard  of  Edinburgh,  and  for 
taking  away  the  gates  of  the  nether  bow  port,  fo  as 
to  open  a  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
fuburbs-,  where  the  king’s  troops  are  quartered. 
Some  amendments  and  mitigations  being  made  to 
this  bill,  it  pafled  both  houfes  and  received  the 
royal  affent.  Another  bill  was  pafled  this  fefllon  to 
limit  the  number  of  play-houfes  ;  to  fubjeft  all 
writings  intended  for  the  ftage  to  the  infpeftion  ol 
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the  lord  chamberlain;  and  to  compel  the  authors 
to  take  out  a  licenfe  for  every  production,  before 
the  piece  could  be  publicly  aCted.  About  this 
time  arofe  unhappily  an  open  breach  in  the  royal 
family.  The  princefs  of  Wgdes  had  advanced  to 
the  very  laft  month  of  her  pregnancy,  before  either 
the  king  or  queen  knew  any  thing  of  her  fituation. 
She  was  conveyed  from  Hampton-court  to  St. 
James’s  palace,  when  it  was  apprehended  her  la¬ 
bour  pains  were  approaching,  and  was  delivered  of 
a  princefs  in  about  two  hours  after  her  arrival.  His 
majefty,  on  being  informed  of  this  event,  lent  a 
melfage  to  the  prince,  expreffing  his  high  difplea- 
fure  at  his  inconliderate  conduct,  as  an  indignity 
offered  both  to  himfelf  and  the  queen.  The  prince 
implored  his  majefly’s  pardon,  and  begged  the  me¬ 
diation  or  the  queen;  the  princefs  alfo  joined  her 
intreaties;  but  all  was  ineffectual.  His  majefty 
gave  the  prince  to  underhand,  that  till  he  fhould 
withdraw  his  confidence  from  thofe,  by  whole  miti¬ 
gation  and  advice  he  was  directed  and  encouraged 
in  his  unwarrantable  behaviour  to  himfelf  and  the 
queen,  and  returned  to  his  duty,  he  fhould  not  re- 
lide  in  the  palace ;  and  added,  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  he  fhould  leave  St.  James’s,  with  all  his 
family,  as  foon  as  it  could  be  done  without  preju¬ 
dice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princefs.  Accordingly 
the  prince,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  retired  to 
Kew,  and  made  frelh  efforts  to  be  again  reftored  to 
his  majefty’s  favour;  but, without  effeCt.  He  was 
not  even  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the  queen 
his  mother,  to  exprefs  his  duty  to  her  in  her  laft 
moments;  to  implore  her  forgivenefs,  and  receive  i 
her  bleffing. 

Wilhelmina  Carolina,  queen  confort,  died  on  j 
the  twentieth  of  November  of  a  mortification  in 
her  bowels,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  regretted  as  a  princefs  endowed  with  uncommon 
abilities,  poffeffed  of  many  amiable  qualifications, 
and  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Her  remains 
were  interred,  with  great  folemnity,  on  the  feven- 
teenth  of  December,  in  a  new  vault  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  chapel. 

A  deputation  of  the  merchants  waited  on  his 
majefty  at  Hampton  court  with  a  petition,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
requefting  fatisfadlion  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuf- 
tained.  His  majefty  returned  a  mod  gracious 
anfwer  to  this  petition,  and  the  fecretary  of  ftate 
fent  orders  to  Mr.  Keene  at  Madrid,  to  repeat  his 
inftances  at  the  court  of  Spain  for  their  relief.  In 
the  mean  time  a  committee  of  the  privy-council  fat 
at  Whitehall,  to  receive  proofs  of  the  Ioffes  which 
the  merchants  had  differed.  The  French  alfo  about 
this  time  gave  the  miniftry  no  fmall  umbrage,  by 
their  eager  attempts  to  engrofs  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  On  the 
north  continent  of  America,  they  affiduoully  pur- 
fued  the  plan  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  forming  a  chain 
cf  forts  and  fettlements  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffiffippi  up  to  the  province  of  Canada,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  Englilh  fettlements  from  having  any 
commerce  with  the  vaft  Indian  countries  to  the 
•  veftward,  and,  in  time,  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  them 
all.  In  order  to'  this  they  ftrongly  fortified  the 
ill  and  of  Cape  Breton,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

In  Africa,  they  had  monopolized  the  gum  trade 
near  the  river  Senegal ;  they  had  alfo  encroached 
on  the  Englilh  fettiements  on  the  river  Gambia, 
and  greatly  extended  their  flave-trade  on  that  coaft, 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  Weft  Indian  fugar- 
i Hands,  which  now  furniflied  amazing  quantities  of 
fugar,  rum,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  that  country.  1  hey  had  alfo 
planted  a  confiderable  colony  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana, 
near  Surinam  in  South  America;  encroaching  on 
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the  territories  both  of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  in 
that  country. 

Thus  fituated  were  the  affairs  of  ^  ^  g 
Europe,  when  his  majefty  opened  the  '  ’  '  -  ' 

fefiion  of  parliament  on  the  twenty- fourth,  of  Ja¬ 
nuary.  His  fpeech  was  remarkably  fliort,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  Tecommending  the  difpatch  of  public 
bufinefs  with  prudence  and  unanimity.  Each  home 
prefen  ted  a  warm  add  refs  of  condoleance  on  the 
queen’s  death,  with  which  the  king  appeared  to  be 
deeply  affeCied.  The  depredations  of  the  Spaniards 
ftill  continued,  fo  that  the  Englilh  merchants  were 
exafperated  beyond  all  farther  patience.  His  ma¬ 
jefty  had  referred  the  examination  of  the  merchants 
to  a  committee  of  the  privy-council;  and  the  for¬ 
mer  endeavoured  to  make  good  their  allegations. 
Their  caufe  was  at  once  both  fpeciousand  popular; 
the  public  warmly  efpoufed  their  quarrel ;  they  were 
ftrongly  fupported  by  the  minority  in  both  houfes, 
who  were  determined  to  force  the  miniftry  into  a 
war  with  Spain. 

The  lords  were  no  lefs  bufy  than  the  commons 
in  enquiring  into  this  fubjeft,  and  in  their  refolu- 
tions  went  far  beyond  them ;  for  they  not  only 
afferted  our  undoubted  right  to  navigate  in  the 
American  feas,  “  but  alfo  to  carry  all  forts  of 
goods,  merchandize,  or  effects,  from  any  one  part 
of  his  majefty’s  dominions  to  another;  and  that  no 
goods  being  fo  carried,  are,  by  any  treaty  fubfifting 
between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  to 
be  deemed  or  taken  as  contraband  or  prohibited 
goods;  and  that  tfie  fearching  fuch  fhips  on  the 
open  feas,  under  pretence  of  their  carrying  contra¬ 
band  or  prohibited  goods,  is  a  violation  and  in- 
fradlion  of  the  treaties  fubfifting-between  the  two 


crowns.” 

Bufinefs  being  concluded,  the  king,  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  put  an  end  to  the  fefiion  with  a 
fpeech,  wherein  he  obferved,  “  that,  agreeable  to 
what  had  appeared  to  be  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  he  had  given  orders 
to  repeat,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  prefling  man¬ 
ner,  his  inftances  at  the  court  of  Spain,  for  ob¬ 
taining  fatisfaftion  for  the  many  injuries  and  Ioffes 
fuftained  by  his  trading  fubjects  in  America,  and 
for  effectually  fecuring  their  rights  for  the  future-, 
and  he  hoped  from  the  juft  ice  and  equity  of  the 
catholic  king,  to  procure  and  eftablilh  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  exercife  of  trade  between  the  fubjeCts 
of  the  two  crowns,  agreeable  to  treaties  and  the 
law  of  nations.” 

In  the  mean  time,  a  fpirit  of  riot  and  confufion 
difeovered  itfelf  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  thecourle 
of  this  year.  The  moft  dangerous  of  thefe  tumults 
happened  in  the  weft  of  England,  where  a  number 
of  journeymen  weavers  rofe  in  a  riotous  manner, 
and  committed  the  moft  terrible  outrages  on  the 
properties  and  per Eons  of  feveral  mafters  in  that 
branch  of  trade,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  had 
ufed  them  ill.  At  length  the  affair  grew  fo  ferious, 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  quarter  bodies 
of  troops  in  feveral  of  the  borough  and  market- 
towns,  to  prevent  the  fedition  from  fpreading. 
Nor  was  the  metropolis  itfelf  free  from  tumults 
and  diforders:  a  moft  dangerous  itfult  was  com¬ 
mitted  upon  juftice  by  a  party  of  failors  at  Wap- 
ping,  who  cut  down  from  the  gibbet  and  brought 
to  life  one  Buchanan,  who  had  been  condemned 
for  murder;  and  notwithftanding  the  atrocious, 
nature  of  the  crime, and  the  danger  of  the  example, 
the  offenders  were  fo  highly  favoured'by  the  public, 
that  not  one  of  them  could  ever  be  difeovered. 

The  fefiion  of  parliament  was  .  -p. 
opened  on  the  firlt  of  February,  ’  * 

when  the  king  informed  both  houfes  in  his  fpeech, 
that  he  had  concluded  a  convention  with  the  king 
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of  Spain,  who  had  obliged  himfelf  to  make  re¬ 
paration  to  his  fubjects  for  their  Ioffes,  by  certain 
ftipulated  payments;  that  plenipotentiaries  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  regulating' the  grievances  and  abufes 
which  had  hitherto  interrupted  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  American  feas;  and  for  fettling 
all  matters  in  difpute  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  for  the 
future  to  prevent  and  remove  all  new  caufes  of 
complaint.  This  convention  alarmed  themerchants 
and  traders  of  Great  Britain,  filled  the  people  with 
indignation,  and  raifecl  a  general  outcry  againft  the 
minifter.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were 
now  turned  upon  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
two  contending  parties  fummoned  their  whole 
ftrength  for  the  approaching  difpute;  and  on  the 
day  appointed  for  confidering  the  convention,  four 
hundred  members  had  taken  their  feats  by  eight  in 
the  morning.  Several  days  were  employed  in 
reading  papers :  at  length,  Horatio  Walpole  having 
launched  out  in  praife  of  the  convention,  moved 
for  an  addrefs  of  approbation  to  his  majefty.  The 
houfe,  upon  a  divifion,  agreed  to  the  addrefs ;  but 
when  a  motion  was  made  for  its  being  recommitted, 
the  two  parties  renewed  the  engagement  with  re¬ 
doubled  eagernefs  and  impetuofity.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  poured  all  the  thun¬ 
der  of  their  eloquence  againft  the  infolence  of 
Spain,  and  the  conceflions  of  the  Britifh  miniflry. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  exerted  all  his  fortitude  and 
dexterity  in  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  meafures  ; 
and  the  queftion  being  put,  the  refolutions  of  the 
addrefs  were  carried  by  a  fmall  majority.  To  fuch 
a  degree  of  mutual  animofity  were  both  fides  in¬ 
flamed,  that  the  moft  eminent  members  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  left  the  houfe,  and  returned  no  more  to  it 
dun.ng  that  leffion.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  dif¬ 
pute  was  maintained  with  equal  warmth,  but  ended 
alfo  in  the  defeat  of  thole  who  ftigmatized  the 
treaty;  and  the  houfe  agreed  to  thank  his  majefty 
for  his  gracious  condefcenfion  in  laying  the  con¬ 
vention  before  them  ;  and  acknowledged  his  great 
prudence  in  bringing  the  demands  of  his  fubjedts 
for  their  paft  Ioffes  to  a  final  adjuftment.  At  the 
head  of  thofe  who  voted  againft  the  addrefs,  was 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  fix  dukes,  twenty-two  earls,  four  vifeounts, 
eighteen  barons,  four  biftrops,  and  lixteen  proxies; 
and  a  fpirited  proteft  was  entered  and  fubferibed 
by  thirty-nine  peers.  But  notwithstanding  the  par¬ 
liamentary  fanction  the  convention  had  received, 
the  rumour  of  a  war  with  Spain  began  to  revive. 
For  the  Spanifh  monarch  not  only  buffered  the  four 
months  to  elapfe,  during  which  interval  he  was  to 
pay  the  ftipulated  fum  of  ninety-five  thoufand 
pounds,  but  ordered  feizures  to  be  made  of  the 
fhips  and  merchandize  of  the  Britifh  fubjedts  in  his 
dominions  wherever  they  could  be  found ;  and  even 
commanded  all  the  Britifh  fubjedts  to  leave  his 
territories  in  a  fhorter  time  than  was  allowed  by 
treaty.  Thefe  proceedings  put  a  ftop  to  the  con¬ 
ferences  carried  on  with  that  crown,  and  Mr.  Keene 
prefented  a  fpirited  declaration  to  the  court  of 
Madrid.  This  was  followed  with  an  order  of 
council,  dated  July  the  tenth,  for  granting  letters 
of  marque  and  reprifals  to  our  merchants.  A  re- 
folution  was  alfo  formed  for  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  Spaniards  from  the  refources  of  their 
riches  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  South  Seas. 
Admiral  Vernon  wasfent  to  the  Weft  Indies  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  command  of  thefquadron  in  thofe 
leas,  and  to  deftroy  the  trade  and  fettlements  of 
the  Spaniards.  Vernon  had  rendered  himfelf  re¬ 
markable  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  condemning 
the  meafures  of  the  miniftry;  and  in  a  debate  on 
the  Spanifi  depredations  he  happened  to  affirm, 
that  dorto  Bello,  a  ffrong  port  on  the  Spanifh  main, 
might  be  ealily  taken;  and  even  offered  to  under¬ 
take  the  reduction  of  it  with  fix  Ihips  only.  The 


minifter,  defirous  of  removing  fo  troublefome  a 
cenforfrom  the  hotife,  fent  him  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  the 
fcheme  he  had  undertaken.  A  declaration  of  war 
againft  Spain  was  publifhed  on  the  twenty-third  of 
Odlober,  in  which  his  majefty  charges  the  king  of 
Spain  with  breaking  the  convention  lately  con¬ 
cluded,  by  not  paying  within  the  time  appointed 
the  ftipulated  fum  admitted  to  be  due  to  the  fub- 
jeefs  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  No¬ 
vember  the  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  wheii 
the  feffion  was  opened  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  his  majefty  informed  both  houfes,  that  he 
had  augmented  his  forces  both  by  fea  and  land. 

The  committee  of  fupplies,  upon  .  - 
the  fourteenth  of  the  fame  month,  A*  Df  I74°- 
refolved  to  grant  his  majefty  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  on  account  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
nine  thoufand  five  hundred  for  fervioes  that  year, 
not  provided  for  by  parliament;  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  houfe.  A  million  was  alfo  granted  out 
of  the  finking  fund,  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  ordinary  of  the  navy.  The  king 
having  by  a  meffage  fignified  his  intention  of  giving 
the  princefs  Mary  in  marriage  to  prince  Frederick 
of  I Icfle,  and  expreffed  his  hopes,  that  the  com¬ 
mons  would  enable  him  to  give  him  a  fuitable  por¬ 
tion  with  his  daughter,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to 
grant  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  that  purpofe;  they 
alfo  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty 
for  having  communicated  this  intended  marriage  to 
the  houfe.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  his  ma- 
jefty  put  an  end  to  the  feflion,  after  thanking  the 
commons  for  the  liberal  fupplies  they  had  granted  j 
recommended  unity  and  concord  to  both  houfes ; 
and  expreffed  his  hopes,  that  the  preparations  he 
was  making  for  carrrying  on  the  war  in  the  moft 
vigoious  and  effectual  manner,  would  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs  equal  to  the  juftice  of  his  caufe.  This 
feffion  being  concluded,  his  majefty  appointed  a 
legency,  and  fet  out  for  Hanover  in  the  be^innino* 
of  May.  During  thefe  tranfadtions,  a  fhip  arrived 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  difpatched  by  admiral  Vernon, 
with  an  account  of  his  having  taken  Porto  Bello 
with  fix  fhips  only,  and  demolifhed  all  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  1  his  event  filled  the  whole  nation  with 
joy ;  and  both  houfes  of  parliament  joined  in  a 
congratulary  addrefs  on  the  fuccefs  of  hismajefty’s 
arms.  •  ■ 

Admiral  Fladdoek  continued  cruizing  during  the 
whole  fummer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had?  for 
°me  time  actually  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  that 
pait  of  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  where  the  Spanifh 
licet  was  then  lying;  which  induced  admiral  Pin¬ 
tado,  who  commanded  another  fquadron,  to  make 
a  feint  of  attacking  the  Hand  of  Minorca.  The 
Enghfh  admiral  was  deceived  ;  he  left  his  ftation  in 

°I  cl?r?-t°  rel*eve  t^at  ifland ;  and  the  Cadiz  fleet, 
confuting  of  nine  men  of  war  and  tw6  frigates 
efcaped,  and  joined  another  fquadron  at  Ferrol. 

But  the  detention  of  the  treafuresfrom  New  Spain 
kept  this  combined  fleet  in  that  port,  till  the 
biench  thought  proper  to  declare  their  real  inten¬ 
tions,  by  fending  a  flrong  fquadron  from  Ereft  and 
i  oulon  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  d’ An  tin 
to  Martinico,  one  of  their  Weft  Indian  fettlements* 
w  ith  feci  et  orders,  not  only  to  act  offenfively  againft 
the  Bi  itilh  fubjects,  but  alfo  to  confult  meafures  for 
attacking  Jamaica;  and  at  the  fame  time  declaring 
f  ^  France  could  no  longer  behold,  with  an  eye  of 
indifference,  the  enterprizes  which  the  Englilh  na¬ 
tion  had  formed  in  America,  nor  fuffer  them  to 
make  any  new  eftablifhments  in  that  country.  Mi- 
niftiy  were  furprized  at  this  unexpected  behaviour 
from  I1  ranee,  wrhile  the  nation  called  loudly  for 
profecuting  the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour, in  order 
to  convince  that  court  that  we  were  not  to  be  inti¬ 
midated  by  their  infoient  threats. 
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In  the  month  of  September  afmall  fquadron  was 
fitted  out^under  the  command  of  commodore 
Anfon,  confifting  of  five  (hips  of  war  ;  the  Cen¬ 
turion,  the  commodore’s  own  fhip,  of  fixty  guns 
and  four  hundred  men;  the  Gloucefter  and  Severn, 
of  fifty  guns  and  three  hundred  men  each-,  the 
Pearl,  of  forty  guns  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men;  and  the  Wager,  of  twenty-eight' guns  and 
one  hundred  and  fixty  men ;  befides  the  Trial  Hoop, 
of  eight  guns  and  one  hundred  men,  and  two 
victualling  fhips.  The  commodore’s  orders  were  to 
fail  to  the  South  feas,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
colonies,  and  co-operate  occaftonally  with  admiral 
Vernon,  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  The  fqua¬ 
dron  did  not  arrive  at  Madeira  till  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  where  they  watered,  and  took  in 
refrelhments  of  feveral  kinds.  On  the  fourth  of 
November,  Anfon  iffued  orders  to  the  captains,  ap¬ 
pointed  their  rendezvous,  in  cafe  of  feparation,  at 
the  ifland  of  St.  Catharine’s  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil 
in  South  America;  and  the  fame  day  the  fquadron 
weighing  anchor,  fleered  their  courfe  for  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty-firft  of 
December,  having  in  their  paffageloft  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  their  men  by  the  intemperature  ot  the  warm 
climates.  The  commodore  made  all  poflible  dif- 
patch  for  Cape  Horn,  but  was  detained  by  un¬ 
avoidable  accidents  till  the  eighteenth  of  January, 
when  the  fquadron,  after  burying  many  of  their 
men,  and  ficknefs  dill  increafing,  left  the  illand, 
and  failed  to  port  St.  Julian,  on  the  coaft  of  Pata¬ 
gonia. 

Admiral  Vernon  having  equipped  his  fquadron, 
and  made  every  neceffary  preparation  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fervice  required,  failed  from  Port  Royal 
the  latter  end  of  February,  on  board  the  Stafford, 
accompanied  by  the  Princefs  Louifa,  Windfor, 
Norwich;  Falmouth,  and  Greenwich  men  of  war, 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  firefhips,  bombs, 
and  tenders,  with  a  defign  to  bombard  Carthagena, 
and  afterwards  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  Fort  Cha- 
gre,  which  lays  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Porto 
Bello.  After  fome  difficulty  he  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Playa  Granda  before  Carthagena,  and  be¬ 
gan  a  brifk  bombardment  againft  the  town,  which 
did  confiderable  damage  to  fome  of  the  principal 
edifices.  But  not  having  ftrength  fufficient  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  he  thought  proper  to 
return  to  Porro  Bello,  from  whence  he  frequently 
detached  cruizers  to  lie  off  Fort  Chagre,  and  in  a 
little  time  failed  in  order  to  attack  it  in  perfon, 
which  he  did  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and 
obliged  the  garrifon  to  furrender. 

This  year  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death 
of  three  crowned  heads:  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who 
was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Frederic,  the  reign¬ 
ing  king  of  that  realm;  Charles  VI.  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  expired  at  Vienna  on  the  ninth  day 
of  October,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  his  eldeft  daughter  Maria  Therefa, 
married  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany ;  and  the 
<emprefs  of  Puffin,  who  by  her  will  appointed  prince 
Ivan,  fon  of  duke  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunfwic- 
Lunenburgh-Bevcrn,  and  the  princefs  Ann  of 
Mecklenburgh,  her  fuccefi'ors.  She,  by  the  fame 
will,  named  the  duke  of  Courland  regent  of  the 
empire,  and  guardian  of  the  young  czar,  though 
his  own  parents  were  living.  The  regent,  however, 
was  foon  turned  out,  and  the  czar’s  mother  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  that  truft  till  her  fon  was  finally  de- 
pofed,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Ruffias.  In  England,  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  diftinguiihed  by  A*  mod  intenfe 
froft  which  began  on  Chriftmas  day,  and  continued 
till  the  latter  end  of  February.  1  he  lhames  was 
frozen  over,  and  a  multitude  of  people  dw'elled  on 
it  in  tents.  A  great  number  of  booths  were  erected 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace.  A  kind  of  1 


fair  was  kept,  and  an  ox  roafted  whole  upon  the 
icel  The  navigation  being  entirely  (lopped,  the 
watermen  and  filhermen  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  fubiiftence;  and  a  (lop  was  put  to  many  kinds  of 
manufactures.  The  price  of  all  forts  of  provifions 
role  to  a  great  height;  even  water  was  fold  in  the 
ftreets  of  London ;  and  the  poor  could  neither  ob¬ 
tain  food,  or  fupply  themfelves  with  coals  or  other 
fuel,  which  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  feverify 
and  continuance  of  the  froft.  In  this  feafon  of 
diftrefs,  many  unhappy  families  muft  have  perilhed 
by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  thofe  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances  been  infpired  with  a  remarkable  (pirit  of 
compaftion  and  humanity.  The  ftreets  werecrouded 
with  beggars,  who  were  relieved  with  a  liberal 
hand ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  Englilh  nation, 
uncommon  pains  were  taken  to  difeover  and  relieve 
thofe  dill  more  unhappy  objects,  who,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  falfe  pride,  or  ingenuous  (liame,  (trove  to 
conceal  their  miferies.  The  folitary  habitations  of 
the  widow,  the  fatherlefs,  and  the  unfortunate, 
were  vilited  by  thofe  who  felt  for  the  woes  of  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  to  fuch  who  refufed  to  receive 
a  portion  of  public  charity,  the  necelfarics  of  life 
were  privately  conveyed,  in  a  manner  that  could 
lead  (hock  their  delicacy. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  his  rna-  ,  -p. 
jefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  x  *  x74r” 
made  the  cuftomary  fpeech  ;  and  on  the  twenty* 
fifth,  the  king  clofed  the  fefiion,  when  he  warmly 
expreffed  his  entire  fatisfaction  of  the  conduct  of 
his  parliament.  Ilis  majefty,  after  appointing  a 
regency,  fet  out  for  his  German  dominions  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Having  collected  his  Ceet, 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  (ailed  for  Jamaica.  His  arrival 
reanimated  admiral  Vernon,  who  now  faw  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  more  formidable  fleet  and  army 
than  had  ever  before  been  feen  in  thofe  feas,  with 
full  power  to  aft  as  opportunity  fhould  offer. 

Vernon  had  for  fome  time  meditated  an  attack  on 
Carthagena,  a  very  ftrong  city  fituated  on  the 
Spanilh  main,  and  now  determined  to  carry  the 
defign  into  execution.  His  plan,  however,  was  no 
fecret  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  omitted  nothing 
to  put  the  city  in  the  bed  pofture  of  defence. 
Admiral  de  Torres,  and  Don  Bias  de  Lezo,  a  fea 
officer  of  great  experience  and  reputation,  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  Carthagena  with  the  Ferrol  fquadron, 
and  reinforced  the  garrifon,  which  now  amounted 
to  above  four  thoul'and  men.  As  foon  as  the  ad¬ 
miral  had  received  an  account  of  the  fortifications. 
Sec.  he  directed  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  to  proceed  with 
his  whole  divifion  of  fliips,  confifting  of  four  of 
eighty,  fix  of  fixty,  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  befides 
frigates  and  bomb  veflels,  to  demolifli  the  forts  and 
batteries,  and  to  fcour  all  the  country,  fo  as  to  fe- 
cure  a  defeent  for  the  land  forces.  Sir  Chalpner 
performed  the  fervice  he  was  entrufted  with,  in  a 
very  fatisfactory  manner;  while  general  Wentworth 
landed  his  forces  on  Tierra  Bomba  ifland,  near 
Bocca  Chica  caftle.  They  immediately  erected  a 
battery ;  and  having,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
fleet,  made  a  practical  breach  in  the  wall,  they 
took  the  caftle  by  ftorm  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Spanilh  (hips 
that  lay  athwart  the  harbour’s  mouth,  were  either 
taken  or  deftroyed,  the  paffage  was  opened,  and 
admiral  Vernon,  with  the  whole  fleet,  entered  the 
harbour,  and  attacked  Caftillo  Grande,  which  the 
enemy  likewife  abandoned  to  the  Englilh.  The 
forces  that  were  landed  on  Tierra  Bomba  were  re¬ 
embarked,  and  fat  on  fliore  again  within  a  mile  of 
the  city.  This  unexpected  fuccefsfo  greatly  elated 
both  the  admiral  and  general,  that  the  Spence  (loop 
of  war  was  dilpatchedto  England  with  letters  to  the 
fecretary  of  (late,  promifing  nothing  lefs  than  the 
total  reduction  of  the  city  of  Carthagena.  But 
they  fliould  have  remembered,  that  the  greateft 
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difficulty  Hill  remained,  the  taking  of  fort  St. 
Lazaro,  which  mull  be  done  before  they  could 
attack  the  city.  And  what  was  hill  of  more  con- 
fequence,  a  mifunderftanding  had  by  this  time 
arifen  between  the  admiral  and  the  general ;  and 
which  foon  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  impeded 
every  operation  for  the  advantage  of  their  country. 
They  had  their  feparate  parties,  and  behaved 
towards  each  other  with  the  coldeft  referve.  1  he 
admiral  accufed  the  general  of  inactivity,  by  which 
the  enemy  had  time  fufficient  to  finiffi  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  they  had  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
fort  St.  Lazaro  ftood.  The  general  at  the  fame 
time  accufed  the  admiral  of  his  dilatory  proceed¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  the  landing  of  the  tents, 
Lores,  and  artillery  of  the  army.  In  fhort,  both 
had  committed  miftakes;  and  inftead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  repair  them,  employed  their  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  mortify  each  other.  At  laft,  Wentworth 
refolved  to  do  fomething,  at  lead  in  appearance, 
and  accordingly  made  preparations  for  attacking 
fort  St.  Lazaro  on  the  eighth  of  March;  but  in- 
fiead  of  beginning  the  attack  in  the  night  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  waited  till  break  of  day. 
The  guides  alfo  who  were  provided  to  conduct  the 
troops,  were  killed  in  the  march;  many  of  the  fol- 
diers  miftook  their  way,  and  advanced  to  the 
ftrongeft  part  of  the  fortifications,  which  they  ; 
could  not  have  mounted,  had  there  been  no  enemy 
to  oppofe  them.  But  notwithftandingafi  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Englifh  troops  behaved  with  fuch  intre¬ 
pidity  as  was  really  aftonifhing :  twelve  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  general  Guife,  paraded  i 
on  the  ftrand,  where  they  formed,  and  began  the  g 
attack  with  the  utmoft  fury,  a  mid  ft  an  inceffant 
Ihower  of  bullets  from  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms  j 
of  the  Spaniards.  Colonel  Grant,  who  commanded 
the  grenadiers,  was  mortally  wounded;  the  fcaling 
ladders  were  found  too  fhort ;  and  the  officers  were 
confufed  for  want  of  proper  directions:  The  fol- 
diers,  however,  maintained  their  ground  forfeveral 
hours  with  the  moft  heroic  refolution,  till  they  were 
drawn  off  by  the  general’s  orders,  with-the  lofs  of 
fix  hundred  men  of  the  flower  of  the  army.  All 
hopes  of  taking  the  city  of  Carthagena  now  vanifhed 
like  a  dream:  the  troops  fickened  in  fo  furprizing 
a  manner,  that  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  men  perifhed  in  the  fpace  of 
two  days,  among  whom  wrcre  many  of  the  principal 
officers.  It  was  therefore  determined  in  a  council 
of  war  to  return  immediately  to  Jamaica.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  entirely  dcmolifhing  all  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  the  fleet  fet  fail,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica  on 
the  nineteenth  of  May.  Thus  ended  an  expedition 
that  had  alarmed  all  Europe,  coft  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion  an  immenfe  fum,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  the  moft  fanguine  expectations.  But 
whenever  leaders,  inftead  of  affifting  each  other, 
form  feparate  interefts  and  cabals,  difappointment 
and  difgrace  will  always  be  the  natural  confequences. 
In  the  month  of  July  the  fleet,  which,  as  well  as 
the  land  forces  were  greatly  reduced,  many  of  the 
fhips  being  rendered  unserviceable,  failed  again 
from  Jamaica,  in  order  to  attack  the  city  of  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  and  anchored  in  Walthenham-bay, 
about  twelve  leagues  to  the  windward  of  St.  Jago. 
Here  they  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  themfelves 
in  one  of  the  moft  fpacious  and  fafe  harbours  in  the 
world  ;  the  air  perfectly  pure  and  healthy,  and  their 
fhips  fecure  from  all  hurricanes.  The  admiral, 
pleafed  with  this  delightful  bay,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Cumberland  harbour.  Here  the  troops  were 
landed,  but  continued  totally  inactive  in  their 
camp  till  the  month  of  November;  when  general 
Wentworth  abfolutely  declaring  that  he  would  not 
march  to  attack  St.  Jago,  the  foldiers  were  again 
embarked  and  carried  back  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
month  of  Oclober  the  king  returned  to  England, 


and  on  the  firft  of  December  opened  the  feflion  o 
parliament  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne.  It  foon 
appeared  how'  greatly  the  minifter’s  party  was 
weakened,  and  that  Sir  Robert  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  The  caufes  of  popular  difeontent,  added  to 
many  other  complaints  which  had  long  been  re¬ 
peated  againft  the  minifter,  and  which  were  exag¬ 
gerated  by  his  enemies  with  unwearied  induftry, 
rendered  him  at  length  univerfally  odious. 

Sir  Robert  well  knew  that  the  „ 
majority  of  a  fingle  vote  would  be  ’  *  Dft2* 

fufficient  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower;  and  he  like- 
wife  knew,  that  hisfafety  could  only  befecured  by 
dividing  the  oppofition.  He  however  determined 
previoufly  to  try  his  ftrength  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  with  regard  to  the  difputcd  election  of  Chip¬ 
penham  in  Wiltfliire;  but  had  the  mortification  to 
find  a  majority  of  one  voice  againft  him.  Irritated 
at  this  proceeding,  he  declared  he  would  never 
more  fit  in  that  houfe;  and  accordingly  the  next 
day  the  king  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the 
eighteenth  of  the  next  month.  During  the  interval. 
Sir  Robert  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  refigned 
his  employments.  He  had  now  occafion  for  all  his 
art,  to  ward  off  the  blow  that  threatened  his  de- 
ftruClion.  Ele  had  recourfe  to  the  plan  he  had 
already  formed,  of  transferring  the  popular  odium 
fromhimfelf  to  his  adverfaries.  In  order  to  this, 
a  coalition  was  propofed  between  the  difeontented 
whigs,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination  who 
aCfed  under  the  miniftry.  Some  were  gratified 
with  titles  and  places;  and  affurances  given  to  all, 
that  a  new  fyftem  in  the  management  of  affairs 
would  be  adopted  according  to  the  plan  they  them¬ 
felves  fhould  propofe.  Nor  was  there  any  thing 
required  of  them  from  the  court,  but  that  of  fuller¬ 
ing  the  earl  of  Orford  to  efcape  with  impunity. 
Mr.  Sandys  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord 
Harrington  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl, 
and  declared  prefident  of  the  council;  lord  Carteret 
was  made  fecretary  of  ftate;  and  the  earl  of  Wil¬ 
mington  firft  lord  of  the  treafury ;  the  marquis  of 
Tweedale  was  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scot¬ 
land;  Mr.  Pulteney  was  fworn  a  member  of  the 
privy-council,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Bath; 
the  earl  of  Winchefter  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles  Wager; 
and  the  earl  of  Stair  appointed  field-marfhal  of  all 
his  majefty’s  forces,  and  ambaffador  extraordinary 
to  the  States-general. 

The  firft  happy  effect  of  this  change  in  the  mi¬ 
niftry,  was  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  now  waited  on  his  majefly 
at  St.  James’s,  attended  by  a  great  concourfe  of 
nobility,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinction  :  he  was 
received  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  and  a  guard 
was  immediately  appointed  to  attend  his  royal 
highnefs  at  Carleton  houfe.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
February  the  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter  pur- 
fuant  to  their  adjournment;  when  the  petitions  that 
had  been  prefented  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
Briftol,  Liverpool,  Glafgow,  and  many  other  trad¬ 
ing  towns  in  the  kingdom,  complaining  of  the 
Ioffes  they  had  fuftainecl  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
war,  were  taken  into  confideration  ;  and  a  number 
of  fmall  men  of  war  were  appointed  to  cruize  in 
the  channel,  and  along  the  enemy’s  coafts,  to  fe¬ 
cure  the  merchant  fhips  from  the  infults  of  the  Spa- 
niffi  privateers. 

The  late  change  in  the  miniftry  had  induced  the 
people  to  hope,  that  the  great  affembly  of  the  na¬ 
tion  would  have  become  once  more  the  feat  of 
union  and  harmony:  but  alas!  thefe  hopes  were 
quickly  blafted;  audit  appeared  to  plainly,  that 
thofe  who  had  declaimed  the  loudeft  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  their  country,  had  been  folely  actuated  by 
the  moft  fordid  views  of  felf-intereft.  The  mem¬ 
bers 
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bers  that  compofed  the  long  oppofitidn  wet  b  now 
divided ;  thofe  who  were  in  power  being  joined  by 
fome  of  the  late  minifters,  and  having  gained  over 
others  who  oppofed  them,  obtained  avifible  afcen- 
dancy  in  the  parliament;  many  of  the  leading 
tories  were  neglected  by  the  miniftry;  the  rage  of 
party  again  began  to  kindle,  and  another  formida¬ 
ble  oppolition  foon  appeared.  Whigs  and  tories 
were  blended  together  in  fuch  confufion  from  fome 
of  them  being  in,  and  others  out  of  place,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  make  any  diftin&ion.  Every  clafs 
of  men  expected  that  the  earl  of  Orford  would  be 
called  to  a  very  firict  account  for  the  alarming  mea¬ 
sures  pur fued  during  his  adminiftration :  but  they 
were  entirely  difappointed.  The  new  minifiry  never 
intended  any  thing  more,  than  to  expofe  the  mif- 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Orford.  This  being  done, 
they  defigned  to  protect  him  from  all  dangers  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  refult  from'the  open 
and  declared  vengeance  of  an  enraged  and  unthink¬ 
ing  multitude.  They  however  pufhed  their  en¬ 
quiry  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  evident  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  many  flagrant  acts  of  fraud  and 
corruption  in  influencing  elections ;  and  by  making 
ufe.  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  places  of  the  crown, 
to  introduce  a  criminal  dependency  in  parliament, 
and  consequently,  to  fap  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution.  It  appeared,  that  during  t tie 
laft  ten  years  of  his  adminiftration,  no  lefs  than 
one  million,  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  thoufand, 
four  hundred  pounds  of  the  public  money  had 
palled  through  his  hands  for  fecret  Services ;  that 
above  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  this  fum  had  been 
paid  to  hireling  writers ;  and  that,  on  the  very  day 
preceding  his  refignation,  he  had  Signed  orders  on 
the  revenues  of  the  civil  lift  for  above  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds. 

1  he  miniftry,  in  order  to  footh  the  refentments 
of  the  people,  and,  if  poffible,  to  conciliate  their 
affections,  paffed  a  bill  for  excluding  certain  offi¬ 
cers  from  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Another  bill  was  paffed  for  encouraging  the  linen 
manufacture;  and  a  third  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  lunatics.  They  voted  forty  thoufand  feamen, 
and  fixty-two  thoufand  five  hundred  landmen,  for 
the  Service  of  the  current  year:  they  provided  for 
the  fubfidies  paid  to  Denmark  and  Heffe-Caffel; 
they  granted  the  fum  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds;  and  voted  to  fend  fixteen  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  four  effective  men  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  grants  for  this  year 
amounted  to  five  millions,  Seven  hundred,  twenty- 
three  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  pounds,  for  the  raffing 
of  which  the  committee  of  Supplies  provided  a 
land-tax  of  four  Shillings  in  the  pound;  the  malt- 
tax-,  one  million  from  the  finking  fund;  granted 
annuities  upon  it  for  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds;  and  procured  a  loan  of  One  million  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  from  the  Bank.  The 
total  produce  of  this  amounted  to  fix  millions  ;  fo 
that  there  remained  a  Surplus  of  three  hundred 
feventy-fix  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty-three 
pounds.  Miniftry,  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  commander  to  admiral  Haddock  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  attacking  the  Spanifh  Squadron,  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  no  farther  meafures  with  France. 

In  the  mean  time  admiral  Haddock,  partly  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  Service,  and  partly  from  anxiety 
of  mind  occafioned  by  the  numerous  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  had  met  with,  found  his  conftitution  fo 
much  impaired,  that  he  refigned  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  commodore 
Leftock,  who  lately  arrived  from  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  was  fent  up  the  Streights  with  ten  fail  of  men 
of  war,  to  reinforce  admiral  Haddock,  and  oppofe 
the  united  fleets  of  France,  and  Spain.  Leftock 
ufed  his  utmoft  diligence  in  fitting  his  fleet  for  fea; 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  April  failed  for  Port  Mahon,  j 
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with  a  fquadron  of  twenty- eight  men  of  war,  and 
foon  after  appeal  ed  before  Toulon,  which  filled  the 
inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  confternation;  the 
whole  adjacent  country  was  alarmed  by  fires,  bea¬ 
cons,  &c.  But  they  Soon  found  their  fears  had  no 
foundation,  the  commodore  having  no  intention  of 
molefting  them.  The  united  Squadrons  were  in¬ 
deed  greatly  Superior  to  that  of  England;  the 
French,  under  admiral  de  Court,  confiftecl  of  five 
ihips  of  Seventy,'  feven  of  fixty,  two  of  fifty,  two 
of  thirty  and  two'  of  twenty  guns;  and  the  Spanifh 
Squadron,  commanded  by  Don  Navarro,  of  one 
Ship  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  guns,  four  of  Se¬ 
venty,  fix  of  fixty,  ancl  five  of  fifty  ;  in  all,  thirty- 
fix  men  of  war.  Commodore  Leftock,  therefore, 
after  obferving  their  Situation,  proceeded  to  Antibes 
on  the  coaft  of  Italy.  On  the  change  of  the  mi¬ 
niftry,  Leftock  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white;  but  it  being  determined  to 
attempt  fome  bold  enterprise  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  courfc  of  the  Summer,  the  Supreme  con¬ 
cern  of  the  fleet  was  bellowed  Upon  Thomas  Mat¬ 
thews,  ESq;  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  who  was  at 
the  Same  time  inverted  with  the  character  of  am- 
baffador-extfaordinary  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  other  princes  and  ftates  of  Italy.  Matthews 
left  England  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  hi3 
p adage  took  Several  French  and  Spanifh  merchant 
Ships,  and  at  length  Safely  joined  rear-admiral 
Leftock  in  the  harbour  of  Villa  Franca.  Soon  after 
admiral  Matthews’s  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  detached  captain  Norris,  in  the  Kingfton  of 
fifty  guns,  and  the  Duke  fire-fhip,  to  burn  five 
Spanifh  gallies  which  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Tropez,  a  French  port  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
this  order  was  effectually  executed;  But  no  aCtion 
of  the  admiral’s  proved  fo  agreeable  to  the  people 
of  England,  as  that  of  fending  commodore  Martin 
with  a  fquadron  of  Ships  and  bomb-veffels  to  Naples, 
to  demand  Srom  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  a 
promiSe  in  writing,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
j  ading  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  Spain,  and  alfo 
not  to  give  them  for  the  future  any  kind  of  affift¬ 
ance.  If  this  demand  fhould  be  refufed,  Martin 
had  orders  to  bombard  the  city  of  Naples.  The 
confternation  of  the  Neapolitans  was  incredible; 
and  however  his  Sicilian  majefty  might  diflike  this 
infult  upon  his  dignity,  his  private  refentment  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  which 
was  in  no  condition  to  defend  itfelf.  Accordingly, 
after  feveral  meffages  between  the  commodore  and 
the  duke  de  Montealegre,  the  Sicilian  miniftcr,  the 
latter,  in  his  mailer’s  name,  gave  a  written  promife 
that  his  troops  fhould  be  immediately  withdrawn 
out  of  Lombardy,  and  that  he  would  not  in  any 
manner  whatfoever  aid  or  affift  thofe  of  Spain  any 
more  during  the  preient  war  in  Italy.  This  pro¬ 
mife  was  inftantly  performed;  the  Neapolitan 
troops  were  forthwith  recalled  ;  by  which  means  the 
Spanifh  army  was  So  considerably  weakened,  that 
they  were  incapable  of  performing  any  aCtion  of 
importance  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  By  this  bold,  but  fuccefsful  ftep  of  the 
British  admiral,  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  Saved 
from  apparent  deftrudion.  Soon  after  this  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Naples,  admiral  Matthews,  purfuing  the 
Spirited  meafures  he  had  fo  happily  began,  dis¬ 
patched  the  fame  embaffy  to  St.  Remo,  a  fea-port 
town  belonging  to  the  Genoefe,  with  orders  to 
deftroy  fome  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Spaniards  had  collected.  This  Service  alfo  the 
commodore  effectually  performed ;  and  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  September  re-joined  the  vice-admiral, 
who  now  took  up  his  ftation  in  Hieres  bay,  where 
his  Ships  lay  in  an  excellent  road,  and  commanded 
every  veflel  that  might  attempt  to  enter  into,  or 
come  out  of,  the  harbour  of  Toulon*  The  Britifh 
fleet  being  now  joined  by  admiral  Rowley,  was 
7  S*  rather 
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rather  fu  peri  or  to  the  united  fquadrons  of  France 
and  Spain  :  the  latter  therefore  kept  clofe  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon. 

In  America  every  thing  feemed  to  go  backward, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  diffentions  between  the  admiral 
and  general.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
year,"  they  had  received  a  reinforcement  from  Eng¬ 
land;  upon  the  arrival  of  which  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  to  concert  in  what  manner  the  fhips  and 
forces  might  be  moft  effectually  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  nation,  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy :  when  it  was  propofed  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  undertake  an  expedition  againft  Panama, 
by  which  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  with  five 
hundred  negroes,  and  four  hundred  mufquetos, 
were  to  be  landed  at  Porto-Bello,  and  from  thence 
to  march  over  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  faid 
town  of  Panama.  This  fcheme  being  approved  by 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  and  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Lowther 
was  fent  aboard  the  Triton  floop  to  the  coaft  of 
Porto-Bello,  in  the  character  of  a  trader,  with  orders 
•to  obtain  all  the  intelligence  he  could;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  admiral  got  the  fquadron  in  readi- 
nefs;  but  the  land-officers  were  fo  dilatory  in  their 
motions,  that  it  was  the  latter  end  of  March  before 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Porto-Bello.  It  confifted  of 
eight  fail  of  the  line,  with  three  fire-fhips,  two 
hofpital  fhips,  and  about  forty  tranfports,  having  on 
board  three  thoufand  land-forces,  and  five  hunch  ed 
negroes  railed  by  governor  Trelawney,  who  at¬ 
tended  this  expedition  in  the  rank  of  a  colonel. 
Admiral  Vernon  entered  the  harbour  of  Porto- 
Bello  without  the  leaff  opposition ;  for  the  governor 
no  fooner  faw  the  Englifh  fleet  {landing  in  for  the 
harbour,  than  he  quitted  the  town  with  the  utmofl 
precipitation,  being  attended  in  his  flight  by  three 
companies  of  Spanifh  foldiers.  Moft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  preparing  to  follow,  but  the  admiral 
immediately  difpatched  an  officer  with  an  interpre¬ 
ter,  to  defire  the  natives  would  lay  a  fide  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  continue  peaceably  in  their  poffef- 
•fions,  promifing  them  the  fulleft  protection  in  their 
lives  and  properties.  Encouraged  by  this  ineffage, 
a  deputation  from  the  magiftrates  was  fent  on  board 
the  admiral,  acknowledging  his  humanity,  and 
readily  putting  themfelves  under  his  protection. 
Lieutenant  Lowther  being  returned,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  defign  againft  Panama  could  not 
at  that  time  be  attempted  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
on  account  of  the  rainy  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
ficknefs  which,  in  confequence  thereof,  prevailed 
among  the  troops,  fl'his  was  adopted  by  all  the 
land-officers,  the  general  not  excepted;  and  as  they 
were  greatly  fuperior  in  number  to  the  fea-ofiicers, 
their  opinions  were  always  decifive.  At  length  a 
general  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the  Boyne, 
wherein  it  was  agreed  to  wood  and  water  the  fhips 
and  return  to  Jamaica.  General  Wentworth,  how- 
'ever,  fent  a  paper  to  the  admiral,  containing  the 
reafons  of  the  land  officers  for  laying  afide  the  pro¬ 
jected  attempt  againft  Panama.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  vexation  of  admiral  Vernon  at  finding 
this  expedition  likely  to  conclude  fo  inglorioufly. 
He  was  convinced  that  two  thoufand  men  would 
have  been  more  than  fufficient  for  the  taking  of 
Panama;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  governor  of  that 
place  defpaired  of  its  prefervation. 

The  fleet  having  returned  from  Porto-Bello,  no¬ 
thing  material  was  tranfafted  in  the  Weft  Indies 
either  by  Vernon  or  Wentworth,  except  the  taking 
poffeffion  of,  and  fettling  the  fmall  ifland  of  Rattan, 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
September,  captain  Fowke  arrived  at  Port-lloyal 
m  Jamaica,  with  orders  for  the  above  officers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England ;  the  vice-admiral  to  leave  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  and  the 
general  to  fupply  it  with  what  number  of  foldiers 
Ihoiffd  be -demanded,  to  be  under  that  admiral’s 
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command,  thegovernment  being  now  fully  fenfible 
of  the  difadvantages  attending  a  command  divided 
between  the  land  and  fea  officers.  On  the  fixteenth 
of  November,  the  parliament  being  affembled,  his 
majefty  acquainted  the  houfe  of  commons  in  parti¬ 
cular,  “  that  he  had  ordered  the  proper  eftimatesfor 
the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year  to  be  laid  before  them, 
and  alfo  the  account  of  the  expence  of  thofe  parti¬ 
cular  fervices  which  he  had  already  mentioned,  and 
which  they  would  find  to  have  been  concerted  in  as 
frugal  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  them  would  admit. 


He  faid,  he  was  perfuaded  that  they  would  readily 
grant  him  fuch  fupplies  as  fliould  be  found  neceffary 
for  the  fec-urity  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  requifite 
for  the  fupport  of  the  common  caufe,  and  adequate 
to  the  emergency.”  After  fome  oppofition,  raifed 
by  the  difgufted  members,  addreffes  were  prefented 
to  his  majefty  by  both  houfes,  expreffing  their  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  meafures  he  had  taken  in  fupport 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  reftoration  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  About  this  period  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee  between  his 
majefty  and  the  kiner  of  Pruffia,  was  ftemed  at 
Whitehall. 

The  new  miniftry,  towards  the  clofe  .  p. 
of  the  laft  feflion,  had  contracted  for  ‘  ’  L43* 

fixteen  thoufand  Hanoverians  to  be  taken  into 
Britifli  pay,  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
whofe  approbation  was  expefted  when  they  affem¬ 
bled  again:  but  on  a  motion  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  refolve,  that  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
and  fixty-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
pounds  fix  fhillings  and  two-pence  farthing,  fliould 
be  granted  to  his  majefty  for  defraying  the  charges 
of  the  aforefaid  troops,  it  was  oppofed  with  great 
vehemence:  long  and  violent  debates  enfued,  the 
reful t  of  which  were,  however,  that  this  meafurewas 
approved  by  a  majority  in  both  houfes,  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  granted.  The  total  of  the  grants,  this  feflion, 
amounted  to  five  millions  three  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  fervice 
of  the  current  year,  and  five  hundred  ninety-eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds  for 
a  deficiency  in  the  fupplies  granted  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  which  together  amount  to  the  fum  of  five 
millions  nine  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds.  The  committee 
of  ways  and  means  fettled  the  fum  of  fix  millions 
fivehundredandfixty-twothoufandfour  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pounds  to  anfwer  thefupplies ;  which  was 
an  exceeding  of  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  and 
ten  pounds.  To  raife  this  fum  the  land-tax  at  four 
{hillings  in  the  pound,  was  computed  to  furnifh  two 
million ;  the  malt-tax  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
fand;  one  million  was  taken  from  the  finking-fund; 
one  million  was  to  be  borrowed  at  three  per  cent, 
and  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  be  raifed  by 
a  lottery  ;  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand  fix 
hundred  pounds  were  to  be  borrowed  by  a  loan  on 
the  excife  bills,  and  four  hundred  eighty-one  thou¬ 
fand  four  hundred  pounds,  being  the  deficiencies  on 
the  pot-duty ;  befides  twelve  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  ninety»two  pounds  overplus  in  the  exchequer. 
On  the  twenty-firft  of  April,  his  majefty  went  to  the 
houfe;  where  after  giving  the  royal  affent  to  feveral 
a£ts,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  wherein  he 
obl'erved,  “  that,  to  the  end  that  the  Britifh  nation 
and  the  common  caufe  might  reap  the  moft  bene¬ 
ficial  fruits  from  the  vigorous  refolutions  of  this 
parliament,  he  had,  at  the  requisition  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  ordered  his  army,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Auftrian  troops,  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  as  auxiliaries 
to  her  Hungarian  majefty,  to  oppofeany  dangerous 
meafures  that  might  affect  the  balance  and  liberties 
of  Europe,  or  hinder  the  re-eftablifhment  of  public 
tranquility  upon  juft  and  folid  foundations,”  The 
lord  chancellor  then,  by  his  majefty’s  order,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament;  and  the  king,  immediately 
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after,  fet  out  for  Germany,  attended  by  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  of  diftin6tion,  in  order  to  head  his  troops  in 
perfon. 

The  troops  which  had  been  affembled  by  the 
king  of  great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,began  their  march  for 
the  Rhine,  and  in  May  they  encamped  near  Hoech, 
on  the  river  Mayne.  Their  intention  was  to  join 
the  Auftrian  forces  under  prince  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
raine  :  and  the  French  king,  in  Order  to  prevent 
this  junction,  ordered  marfhal  Noailles  to  affemble 
fixty  thoufandmen  on  the  Mayne.  After  fecuring 
the  "towns  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Oppenheim,  the 
marfhal  palled  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  polled  himfelf  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river, 
above  Frankfort.  The  earl  of  Stair  advanced  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  encamped  at  Kilenbach,  between 
the  river  Mayne  and  the  forefl  of  cl’ Armftadt ;  from 
•which  place  he  made  a  motion  to  Afchaffenburgh, 
with  an  intention  to  fecure  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Mayne;  but  the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  other 
fide  of  that  river,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  polls 
above,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  intercept  all  fupplies. 
At  the  fame  time  they  found  means  to  cut  ofl  the  com¬ 
munication  by  water  between  Frankfort  and  the  con¬ 
federates.  Cn  the  ninth  of  June,  when  his  Britannic 
majefly  arrived  at  the  camp,  he  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  his  army,’ which  confifled  of  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  in  danger  of  being  flarved;  but  having 
received  intelligence  that  twelve  thoufand  Hano¬ 
verians  and  Heffians  had  reached  Hanau,  he  deter-  J 
mined  to  march  thither  in  order  to  join  thofe  forces, 
and  procure  provifions  for  his  army.  Accordingly,  | 
on  the  twenty-fixth  he  decamped,  but  had  hardly  j 
quitted  Afchaffenburgh  before  it  was  feized  by  the  f 
French,  and  after  marching  about  three  leagues,  he 
perceived  the  enemy  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou¬ 
fand,  had  paRed  the  river,  and  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  at  the  village  of  Dettingen,  to  dif- 
pute  his  paflage.  He  now  found  himfelf  in  a  very 
dangerous  fftuation  ;  the  enemy  at  Afchaffenburgh 
prevented  his  retreat ;  his  troops  were  confined  in  a 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  right  by  hills  and 
woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  river  Mayne, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  the  French  had  erected 
batteries  to  annoy  the  allies  in  their  march  •,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  French  army  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  pafs,  having 
the  village  of  Dettingen  on  the  right,  a  wood  on 
the  left,  and  a  morafs  in  the  center.  Thus  hemmed 
in  on  every  fide,  the  confederates  muff;  either  have 
fought  at  a  great  difidvantage,  or  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  had  not  the  duke  de 
Grammont,  who  commanded  under  his  uncle  the 
marfhal  Noailles,  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  impatience, 
paffed  the  defile,  upon  which  a  battle  immediately 
enfued.  The  French  horfe  charged  with  great  im- 
petuofity,and  threw  fomeof  theBritifh  regiments  of 
cavalry  into  diforder;  but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  be¬ 
haved  with  fuch  intrepidity  and  deliberation,  as  foon 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  TheFrench  were 
obliged  to  retreat  and  pafs  the  Mayne  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation,  after  lofing  about  five  thoufand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners.  Had  the  allies 
purfued  their  advantage  without  giving  the  enemy 
time  to  recover  from  their  confufion,  a  total  over¬ 
throw  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  con- 
fequence.  This  meafure  was  actually  propofed  by 
the  earl  of  Stair,  but  his  advice  was  over-ruled. 

The  confederates  loft  in  this  aeftion  near  three 
thoufand  men.  The  generals  Clayton  and  Monroy 
were  killed  ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  fliot 
through  the  calf  of  the  leg;  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
general  Hufke,  and  feveral  officers  of  diftinclion 
were  wounded:  the  king  himfelf  expofed  his  perfon 
to  a  very  fevere  fire  of  cannon  and  mufketry,  for, 
during  the  whole  engagement,  he  rode  up  and  down 


the  flanks,  encouraging  his  troops  to  fight  for  the 
honour  of  England.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
October,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  returned  to 
Hanover,  and  the  army  feparated  •,  the  troops  in  the 
Britifh  pay  marched  back  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  reft  took  the  rout  to  their  refpedtive  countries. 

In  the  month  of  Septefnber,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Worms, between  his  Britannic  majefly,  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary.  . 

Admiral  Matthews  continued  all  this  time  at  the 
ifles  of  Hieres,  to  prevent  the  French  and  Spanifh 
fleets  fiom  coming  out  of  Toulon,  which  it  was  ' 
fuppofed  they  would  foon  attempt  ;  and  Sir  Cha- 
loner  Ogle,  who  was  left  in  America  on  the  return 
of  Vernon  and  Wentworth  to  England,  was  deterred 
from  perfonally  attempting  any  material  enterprize, 
becaufe  the  Spanifh  fquadron, under  admiral  de  Tor¬ 
res,  and  which  was  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  ftill 
continued  at  the  Havannah.  In  the  beginningof  this 
year,  however,  he  determined  on  an  attack  againft 
the  Spaniards,  which  might  not  too  greatly  weaken 
his  fleet.  Accordingly  he  ordered  captain  Knowle^ 
of  the  Suffolk,  a  feventy  gun  ftiip,  to  take  under 
him  the  Burford  of  feventy  guns,  the  Afliftance, 
Norwich  and  Advice  of  fifty,  and  the  Scarborough 
of  twenty,  with  three  floops,  and  to  proceed  to 
Antigua,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the  Eltham 
of  forty  guns  and  the  Lively  of  twenty.  With  this 
fquadron  he  was  to  make  an  attempt  upon  la  Gueira 
and  Porto  Cavallo,  on  the  Caracao  coaft  ;  but  the 
governor  of  Caracao,  having  received  intelligence 
of  this  expedition,  erected  new  batteries, augmented 
the  garrifons  with  a  numerous  body  of  Indians; 
Mulattoes  and  Negroes;  and  prevailed  on  the  Dutch 
governor  of  Curacoa,  an  ifland  of  the  Lelfer  An¬ 
tilles,  to  fupply  him  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ammunition  ;  fo  that  when  Know  les  made  an  attack 
upon  the  place,  he  met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  and 
failed  immediately  for  the  ifland  of  Curacoa,  in 
order  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  fuftained.  One 
lieutenant  and  ninety-two  men  were  killed,  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty  wounded.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  had  no  great  caufe  of  exultation,  as  their 
town  and  fortifications  were  almoft  deftroyed,  be- 
fides  the  lofs  of  feven  hundred  men.  Commodore 
Knowles  had  no  fooner  refitted  his  fquadron  than 
he  put  to  fea  with  a  refolution  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Porto  Cavallo,  off  which  place  he  came 
to  an  anchor  on  the  fifteenth  of  April:  when 
taking  a  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
difeerned  twelve  of  their  fmalleft  fhips,  and  three 
gallies,  hauled  up  to  the  head  of  the  harbour  out  of 
gun  fliot,  and  two  large  ones,  one  of  fixty,  the  other 
of  forty  guns,  moored  clofe  over  to  the  other  fhore, 
there  not  being  depth  of  water  fufiicient  for  them  to 
go  up  the  harbour.  A  fhip  was  like  wife  laid  acrofs 
the  channel  ready  to  be  funk,  if  an  entrance  fhould 
be  attempted,  a  chain  being  fixed  from  the  caftle  to 
her  ftern,  and  another  from  her  head  to  the  main, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  lately  ereded  three  fafeine 
batteries,  which  extended  a  confiderable  length  ;  and 
on  thelowr point, called  Punta  Brava,  -were  twro  other 
fafeine  batteries,  one  of  twelve  guns,  the  other  of 
feven  :  but  the  commodore  perceiving  they  were  ill- 
defigned  and  might  eafily  be  flanked,  refolved  on  the 
attempt.  Accordingly  the  next  morning  two  drips 
were  ordered  to  cannonade,  and  foon  filenced  both 
thofe  batteries.  In  the  evening  the  forces  wrere 
landed  under  the  command  of  Major  Lucas;  but 
being  feized  with  a  fudden  panic  they  fell  into  the 
greateft  confufion,  and  retreated  with  precipitation 
to  their  fhips.  A  general  confultation  of  officers 
was  now  held,  when  it  appearing  that  moft  of  the 
fliips  had  fpent  the  chief  part  of  their  ammunition, 
were  all  terribly  fhattered  in  their  mails  and  rigging, 
and  quite  unable  to  renew  the  attack,  the  commo¬ 
dore  abandoned  the  enterprize,  and  having  made 
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an  exchange  of  prifoners  with  the  governor  of  Porto 
Cavallo,  he  returned  to  Jamaica. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  firft  of  December, 
when  an  addrefs,  befeeching  his  majefty  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  was  moved  for  by  lord  Sandwich,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected  ;  as  was  another  made  by  Mr. 
Grenville  for  an  addrefs,  requeuing  his  majefty  that 
he  fhould  not  engage  the  Britifh  nation  any  farther 
in  the  war  on  the  continent  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  States  General,  on  certain  ftipulated  propor¬ 
tions  of  force  and  expence,  as  in  the  late  war. 

A.  D  1744  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  had  fuc- 
^  ceecled  Fleury  as  prime-minifter  of 
France,  was  penuaded  that  a  defcent  on  England 
might  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  place  the  che¬ 
valier  de  St.  George  on  the  Britifh  throne:  but 
fhould  it  mifcarry,  it  would  at  lead  embarrafs  his 
Britannic  majefty,  who  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  and  all  its  allies.  Preparations 
'weie  therefore  made  for  carrying  the  fcheme  into 
execution :  count  Saxe  wTas  appointed  commander 
in  chief;  and  the  troops  for  this  expedition,  which 
amounted  to  firteen  thoufand  men,  began  their 
march  to  Picardy,  while  a  great  number  of  veflels 
were  affembled  for  their  embarkation  at  Dunkirk, 
Calais  and  Boulogne.  It  was  determined  they 
fhould  land  in  Kent,  under  convoy  of  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  equipped  at  Breft,  and  commanded  by  M.  de 
Loquefeuille.  dhefe  preparations  were  Superin¬ 
tended  by  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender’s  eldeft 
fon,  who,  in  the  month  of  December,  had  palled 
tlnough  Italy,  in  the  difguife  of  a, Spanifh  courier, 
embarked  at  Final,  and  landed  at  Antibes,  from 
whence  he  purfued  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  was 
indulged  with  a  private  audience  of  the  French  king. 
Vo  ^twenty-ftxth  of  January,  M.  de  Roquefeuille 
Jailed  front  Breft,  directing  his  courfe  up  theEnglifh 
channel  with  twenty  fliips  of  the  line.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  the  king  fent  a  meffiage  to 
imh  houfes  of  parliament,  intimating  the  arrival 
0  the  I  letender’s  fon  in  France,  the  preparations 
at  Dunkirk,  and  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet 
in  the  .Englifh  channel.  In  anfwer  to  this,  both 
Houles  joined  in  an  addrefs,  declaring  their  indig¬ 
nation  and  abhorrence  of  the  defign  formed  in  fa- 
yom  of  a  popifh  Pretender;  and  affuring  his  ma- 
Jeft>rj_  that  they  would  with  the  warmeft  zeal  and 
unanimity,  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  enable  him 
to  nuftiate  and  defeat  fo  defperate  and  infolent  an 
attempt.  Addreffes  of  the  farfie  kind  were  pre¬ 
texted  by  the  city  of  London,  both  univerfities,  the 
pimcipal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  clergy,  the 
diftentmg  minifters,  thequakers,  and  almoft  all  the 
corporations  and  communities  in  the  kingdom. 

1  he  fix  thoufand  auxiliaries  which  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  were  by  treaty  obliged  to  furnifh  on  fuch  occa- 
10ns  were  now  demanded  and  granted  with  great 
alacrity  and  expedition.  Orders  were  alfo  fent  to 
img  over  fix  thoufand  of  the  Britifh  troops  from 
1  anders,  in  cafe  the  invafion  fhould  actually  take 
place.  I  he  habeas  corpus  aft  was  fufpended  for 
ix  months.  Several  perfons  of  diftinftion  were 
apprehended  on  fufpiaon  of  treafonable  practices. 

proclamation  was  blued  for  putting  the  laws  in 
execution  againft  papifts  find  nonjurors,  who  were 
commanded  to  retire  ten  miles  from  London ;  and 
in  ihort  every  precaution  was  taken  that  had  any 
tendency  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  public. 

le  french  carried  on  their  preparations  with 
great  c  1  lgence  and  expedition  ;  feven  thoufand  men 
were  aftua  ly  embarked,  and  M.  de  Roquefeuille, 
after  detaching  M.de  Barreil  with  five  fliips  to 
uften  the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk,  failed  up  the 
channel  as  far  as  Dungenefs,  where  he  came  to  an 
anchor.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  he 
perceived  the  Britifh  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Norris, 
coming  round  the  South  Foreland  from  the  Downs; 


and,  though  the  wind  was  againft  him,  by  the  help 
of  the  tide,  gaining  way  very  faft;  Intimidated  at 
the  Superiority  of  his  enemy,  Roquefeuille  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  td  avoid 
an  engagement,  weigh  anchor  at  fun-fet,  and  make 
the  beft  retreat  they  could  to  their  own  coafts.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  tide  being  fpent,  the  Englifh 
admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two  leagues  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  enemy.  A  few'  hours  after,  a  ftrong 
gale  of  wind  Springing  up  at  north-eaft,  the  French 
fliips  got  under  fail,  but  the  wind  increafing  every 
minute,  foon  became  a  ftorm  that  hurried  them 
down  the  channel  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
This  ftorm,  which  in  all  probability  faved  their 
fleet  from  deftruftion,  utterly  difconcerted  the  de- 
fign  of  invading  England.  Many  of  their  trans¬ 
ports  were  driven  on  fliore  and  dafhed  to  pieces, 
and  the  reft  fo  damaged  that  a  very  confiderable 
time  was  neceffary  to  repair  them.  This  difap- 
pointment  fo  exafperated  the  court  of  France,  that 
the  Britifh  refident  at  Paris  was  given  to  underhand, 
that  a  declaration  of  war  would  immediately  enfue, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  this 
wras  actually  published,  apd  on  the  thirty-firft  of  the 
fame  month,  a  Similar  declaration  was  made  by  us 
againft  France,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

dhe  Dutch,  who  upon  fuch  an  event  were  to 
Supply  us  with  twenty  fliips  of  war  did  vouchfafe  to 
fend  five  or  fix,  which  being  of  no  Service,  might 
as  well  have  continued  at  home.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  refufed  their 
ftipulated  Succours  till  we  had  an  army  formed  in 
Hanover,  Sufficient  to  protect  them.  The  Ruffians 
alledged  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  give  us  that 
affiftance  we  had  a  right  to  demand.  The  king  of 
Pruftia  infilled  that  we  were  the  aggrefTors,and  there¬ 
fore  would  Send  us  no  Succours.  France,  likewife, 
m  the  beginning  of  April,  declared  war  againft  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  who,  in  May,  returned  a  like 
declaration  againft  that  nation. 

Upon  the  third  of  April  his  majefty  went  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  made  a  Speech  to  his  parliament; 
to  which  both  houfes  returned  the  moft  affectionate 
and  loyal  addreffes,  promifing  effectually  to  ftand 
by  and  aflift  his  majefty  in  profecuting  the  war 
againft  France  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  to 
furnifh  whateverexpences  fhould  be  found  neceffary 
for  the  fame,  as  became  a  free  and  grateful  people 
m  defence  of  their  liberties.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  his  majefty  put  an  end  to  the  feffion. 

An  engagement,  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Mediterranean  between  our  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Matthews,  and  the  combined 
Squadrons  of  Fi  ance  and  Spain,  which  he  had  So 
long  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On 
the  ninth  of  February  they  were  perceived  handing 
out  of  the  road  to  the  number  of  thirty-four  fail. 
The  Englifh  admiral  immediately  weighed  from 
Hi  ere s  bay,  and  on  the  eleventh  part  of  the  fleet 
were  engaged.  Matthews  in  the  Namur,  and  cap¬ 
tain  Cornwall  in  the  Marlborough,  bore  down  to¬ 
gether  upon  Don  Navarro,  the  Spanifh  admiral, 
and  the  Ifabella,  and  about  half  an  hour  paft  one 
the  action  began.  Captain  Forbes  in  the  Norfolk, 
bore  down  and  engaged  the  Conftant ;  while  rear- 
admiral  Rowley,  Singled  out  M.  de  Court,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  Squadron.  A  few  more  of  the 
Englifh  captains  followed  the  example  of  their 
admiral ;  but  vice-admiral  Leftock,  with  his  whole 
divifton,  remained  at  a  great  diftance  a-ftern ;  and 
Several  captains  who  were  under  the  eye  of  Mat¬ 
thews,  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  reflected  dis¬ 
grace  on  their  country.  A  conftant  fire  was,  how¬ 
ever,  maintained  by  the  Namur  and  Marlborough, 
and  the  Norfolk  obliged  the  Conftant,  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  bear 
away  out  of  the  line  fo-difabled,  that  {he  never  re¬ 
turned 
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turned  to  the  attack.  The  Spanifh  admiral’s  fhip, 
the  Real,  was  now  fo  fluttered  that  flie  lay  like  a 
wreck  upon  the  water.  Matthews  therefore  fent 
the  Ann  galley  fire-fhip  to  deftroy  her,  but  this  ex¬ 
pedient  mifcarried :  for  the  fhip  ordered  to  cover 
the  Ann  galley  did  not  obey  the  fignal,  fo  that  the 
captain  was  expofed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy ; 
notwithftanding  which  he  continued  to  advance  till 
he  found  his  fhip  on  the  point  of  finking.  Per¬ 
ceiving  his  deftru&ion  inevitable  he  determined  at 
leaft  to  revenge  himfelf  in  the  hour  of  his  death, 
and  hoping  he  fhould  yet  be  able  to  get  along  fide 
of  the  Spanifii  admiral  and  blow  her  up  along  with 
himfelf,  fet  fire  to  the  train  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  his 
veffel  was  on  fire  in  an  inftant,  and  blew  up  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Real,  whofe  deck  was  covered 
with  the  wreck,  but  without  receiving  any  damage 
from  this  dreadful  explofion.  A  Spanifii  launch, 
however,  fhared  the  fate  of  the  Ann  galley.  She 
had  been  manned  with  fifty  failors  to  prevent  the 
fire-fhip  from  running  on  board  the  Real,  and 
arriving  clofe  under  her  ftern  at  the  inftant  flie 
blew  up,  perifhed  in  the  conflagration.  The  Podea, 
a  large  Spanifh  fhip,  ftruck  to  captain  Hawke,  who 
fent  a  lieutenant  to  take  pofleflion  of  her:  flie  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  French  fquadron,  but 
found  fo  difabled  that  they  deferted  her,  and  flie 
was,  next  day,  burnt  by  order  of  admiral  Matthews. 
Night  now  put  an  end  to  the  a&ion,  and, the  ad¬ 
miral  found  his  own  fhip  fo  much  damaged  that  he 
removed  his  flag  to  another.  The  combined  fleet 
took  this  opportunity  of  towing  all  their  fhattered 
fhips  before  the  wind,  and  making  the  beft  of  their 
way  from  the  Britifli  fleet,  who  loft  fight  of  them 
about  ten  o’clock,  and  there  being  but  little  wind 
Matthews  brought  to,  that  Leftock  and  the  ftern- 
moft  fhips  might  get  up  to  him.  Next  day  the 
enemy  appeared  to  leeward,  and  the  admiral  gave 
chace  till  night.  They  were  obferved  again  on  the 
thirteenth  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  our  fleet 
purfued  them  till  evening.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth  a  great  number  of  the  fhips  of  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  were  feen  diftin&ly  from  the  maft  head, 
and  a  frefli  gale  fpringing  up,  Leftock  gave  chace  to, 
and  had  confiderably  gained  on  them  by  noon ;  but 
juft  as  he  came  up  with  them,  Matthews  threw  out  a 
fignal  to  leave  off  chace,  and  afterwards  bore  away 
for  Port  Mahon  to  refit ;  while  the  enemy  continuing 
their  courfe  towards  the  coaft  of  Spain,  M.  de 
Court  with  his  divifion  anchored  in  the  road  of 
Alicant,  and  Don  Navarro  failed  into  the  harbour 
of  Garthagena.  When  the  Englifh  fleet  reached 
the  ifland  of  Minorca,  Matthews  fufpended  Leftock, 
accufed  him  of  having  mifbehaved  in  the  battle  off 
Toulon,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  England.  Thefe 
turn  officers  had  long  entertained  a  violent  refent- 
ment  againft  each  other,  and  to  gratify  this  paflion, 
Leftock  betrayed  the  intereft  of  his  countiy.  He 
might  certainly  have  come  up  time  enough  to  engage, 
and,  in  all  probability,  by  his  afliftance  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  would  have  been  in 
a  great  m eafu re  deftroy ed.  On  the  other  hand  Mat¬ 
thews  facrificed  his  duty  to  his  refentment  by  calling 
Leftock  from  the  chace  of  the  enemy  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  difabled, and  when,  had  they  been  vigoroufly 
attacked,  they  muft  have  fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Englifh.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  mifcarriage  of  fuch 
importance  fhould  be  thought  a  fubjeft  worthy  the 
moft  ftrift  enquiry.  The  community  had  fuffered 
from  the  perfonal  animofity  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  the  reprefentatives  of  that  community 
undertook  to  punifh  thofe  who  had  betrayed  their 
country.  In  an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  the  com¬ 
mons  defired  that  a  court-martial  might  be  ap- 

Eointed  to  try  the  delinquents ;  for  by  this  time 
eftock  had  in  his  turn  accufed  Matthews,  who 
had  refigned  his  command  to  Rowley,  and  returned 
to  England,  and  all  the  captains  in  his  divifion  that 
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had  mifbehaved  in  the  day  of  battle.  This  court- 
martial  was  conftituted  and  proceeded  to  trial. 
Several  commanders  of  fhips  were  cafhieted  ;  vice- 
admiral  Leftock  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
admiral  Matthews  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  for 
the  future  in  his  majefty’s  fervice.  It  was  publicly 
known  that  Leftock  kept  aloof,  and  that  Matthews 
ruffled  into  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  yet 
the  former  triumphed  on  his  trial,  and  the  latter 
narrowly  efcaped  thefentenceof  death  for  cowardice 
and  mifconducft.  On  the  eleventh  of  May  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  union  was  concluded  at  Frankfort 
between  his  Imperial  majefty,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the 
elector  Palatine  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave 
of  Heffe:  by  which  they  agreed,  “  To  employ  their 
good  offices  either  to  perfuade  or  compel  the  queen 
of  Hungary  to  recognize  the  emperor’s  title,  to  re- 
ftoi  e  his  hereditary  Bavarian  dominions,  and  to  give 
up  the  archives  of  the  empire,  which  were  in  her 
pofleflion.” 

The  French  had  affembled  an  army  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  Netherlands, 
provided  with  a  very  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  marfhal  Saxe.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  allied  forces,  confiding  of  twenty 
thoufand  active  men,  affembled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bruflels,  whence  they  marched  to  Oude- 
narde,  and  placed  themfelves  behind  the  Schelde, 
not  being  able  to  meet  the  French  in  the  field. 
Saxe  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Menin,  Ypres,  Fort 
Knocque,  and  Fdrnes ;  Coigni  and  Seckendorf,  at 
the  head  of  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  were  advan- 
tageoufly  pofted  for  the  defence  of  Alface.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  however,  found  means  to  pafs 
the  Rhine,  and  obliged  the  French  and  Bavarian 
generals  to  retire  in  order  to  cover  Strafburgh; 
while  the  Auftrians  took  Haguenau  and  Saverne, 
fecured  the  paffes  of  Lorrain,  and  laid  all  the 
con-try  of  Lower  Alface  under  contribution.  The 
French  king  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of 
thirty  thoufand  men  from  his  army  in  Flanders  to 
reinforce  that  under  the  command  of  the  marfhal  de 
Coigni.  Lewis  himfelf  fet  out  for  the  Rhine,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  but  was 
feized  by  a  fevere  diftemper  at  Metz  in  Lorrain. 
Prince  Charles  purfued  his  conqueft  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  rendered 
the  fchemes  of  France  in  regard  to  the  Netherlands 
abortive,  had  not  the  king  of  Pruflia,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  entered  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  Prague.  This  irruption  obliged  th$ 
queen  of  Hungary  to  rccal  prince  Charles  from 
Alface  :  accordingly  he  paffed  the  Rhine  in  the  face 
of  the  French  army,  marched  to  the  Danube,  laid 
the  Upper  Palatinate  under  contribution,  and 
joined  the  troops  in  Bohemia  under  the  command 
of  Borthinny  and  Merotitz.  He  was  foon  after  re¬ 
inforced  by  twenty  thoufand  Saxon  troops,  which 
rendered  the  combined  army  fuperior  to  that  of  his 
Pruffian  majefty,  who  now  abandoned  all  his  con- 
quefts  in  Bohemia,  and  retired  with  precipitation 
into  Silefia.  The  retreat  of  prince  Charles  left  the 
French  at  liberty  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  which  they  did 
at  Fort  Louis,  and  inverted  the  ftrong  and  import 
tant  city  of  Friburgh,  defended  by  general  Dam- 
nitz,  at  the  head  of  nine  thoufand  veterans.  On 
the  eleventh  of  October  the  French  king  arrived  in 
the  camp,  and  after  a  fiege  of  forty-five  days,  the 
garrifon  was  obliged  tofurrender,  the  place  being 
firft  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  above  fifteen 
thoufand  of  the  befiegers  killed.  But  the  generals 
who  commanded  the  allied  forces  defpifed  each 
other.  Wade,  the  Englifh  commander,  was  vain 
and  weak,  and  the  duke  d’Aremberg  was  proud  and 
rapacious,  and  deftitute  both  of  talents  and  fenti- 
timent:  fo  that  after  having  made  a  general  forage 
without  moJeftation,  they  retired  to  their  former 
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camp  at  the  Schelde,  and  foon  after  into  winter 
quarters ;  their  example  being  followed  by  count 
Saxe. 

Commodore  Anfon,  in  the  month  of  June,  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  having  been  abfent  three  years 
and  nine  months,  during  which  time  he  had  fur- 
rounded  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  It  has  been 
already  obferved  that  he  failed  for  the  South  Sea, 
in  order  to  diftrefs  the  Spanifh  fettlements  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  It  was  the  thirtieth  of  November  before 
he  weathered  Cape  Horne,  after  furmounting  moft 
terrible  difficulties,  and  loling  fight  of  the  Pearl 
and  Severn,  two  of  hislargeft  Ihips  ;  they  having 
been  unable  to  weather  Cape  Horn,  returned  to 
Europe.  The  commodore’s  whole  ftrength  "was 
now  reduced  to  a  couple  of  fhattered  half-manned 
cruizers,  and  a  Hoop  fo  far  difabled  that  in  many 
climates  they  would  not  have  ventured  out  to  fea. 
Upon  doubling  the  Cape  his  little  fquadron  was 
again  fhattered  and  difperfed  by  a  violent  tempeft, 
and  one  half  of  the  men  perifhed  aboard  by  an  in¬ 
veterate  fcurvy.  The  commodore’s  fhip  being  fe- 
;parated  from  the  reft,  put  into  the  ifland  of  Juan 
Fernandez  on  the  ninth  of  June,  where  he  was 
afterwards  joined  by  the  Tryal  floop,  and  the  Glou- 
cefter,  three  of  his  own  fhips  being  yet  miffing. 
The  Anna  Pink  came  in  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft,  and  the  commodore  fent*the  Tryal  floop  to 
•Mafia  Fuera,  about  twenty -two  leagues  to  the  weft 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  queft  of  the  miffing  fhips, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  Wager,  a  twenty  gun 
fhip,  commanded  by  captain  Cheap,  had  come  with 
the  commodore  into  the  South  Seas,  but  had  been 
feparated  from  him  in  one  of  thofe  dreadful  ftorms 
the  fquadron  had  encountered, and  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  the  ifland  of  Socoro,  but  the  crew, 
amounting  to  one  hundred,  were  all  faved  :  they, 
however,  imagining  that  all  fubordination  was  at  an 
end  when  the  veflel  perifhed,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
having  confined  the  captain,  and  converted  the 
long-boat  into  a  fchooner,  eighty  of  them  fet  fail  for 
Rio  Grande  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  where,  after 
their  number  had  been  more  than  one  half 
diminifhed  by  ficknefs,  they  at  laft  arrived  in  the 
month  of  January,  1742.  Captain  Cheap,  with  the 
fin  all  number  who  remained  behind,  found  means 
to  be  conveyed  to  Chiloi,  from  thence  to  Valparaifo, 
and  afterwards  to  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili. 
Here  they  remained  above  a  year,  till  at  length  a 
cartel  being  fettled  between  the  two  nations,  they 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
There  now  remained  with  the  commodore,  the 
Centurion,  the  Gloucefter,  the  Tryal  floop  and  the 
Anna  Pink,  which  latter  was  loaded  with  provifions. 
With  thefe  he  put  to  fea  on  the  eighth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  took  feveral  confiderable  prizes  near  the 
ifland  of  Fernandez ;  but  having  foon  after  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  equator,  he  ventured  to  attack 
the  city  of  Paita,  where  he  had  learned  from  fome 
of  the  prifoners  on  board  his  prizes,  that  a  large 
hum  of  money  was  at  that  very  time  lodged  in  the 
cuftom-houfe  belonging  to  the  Spanifh  merchants, 
and  intended  to  be  flipped  on  board  a  veflel  then 
in  that  port :  in  executing  this  bold  and  hazardous 
enterprize,  he  neither  made  ufe  of  his  fhips,  nor  of 
the  land  forces  on  board  them,  but  fent  fifty-eight 
of  his  own  feamen,  commanded  by  Mr.  Brett,  his 
lieutenant.  Thefe  were  ordered  into  boats,  and, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  night,  landed  unper¬ 
ceived.  On  entering  the  town  the  bailors  fet  up  a 
loud  lhout,  which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  fuch 
terror  and  confufion,  that,  together  with  their  go¬ 
vernor,  they  abandoned  the  place  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation,  imagining  a  confiderable  army  was  in 
purfuit  of  them  ;  after  which  the  bailors  carried  off 
the  treafures  which  they  found  in  the  cuftom-houfe 
and  private  dwellings  without  moleftation.  The 
commodore  then  ordered  the  town  to  be  fet  on  fire, 


which  was  foon  deftroyed.  The  lofs  which  the 
Spaniards  fuftained,  was  much  greater  than  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  Englifh  made,  for  it  amounted  to  about 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  but  the  booty  of  the 
Englifh  did  not  exceed  forty  thoufand  pounds. 
Anfon  now-'  prepared  to  fail  with  all  expedition  to 
the  fouthern  parts  of  California  or  to  the  adjacent 
coaft  of  Mexico,  there  to  cruife  for  the  Manilla 
galleon,  which  he  knew  was  then  at  fea,  bound 
for  the  port  of  Acapulco.  It  was  then  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  the  galleon  did  not 
ufually  arrive  at  Acapulco  till  the  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary.  By  crofs  winds  and  bad  weather  it  was 
the  nineteenth  of  February,  1742,  before  the  Englifh 
fquadron  arrived  off  that  place,  when  they  received 
the  difagreeable  intelligence  that  the  Manilla  fhip 
had  anchored  in  that  harbour  on  the  ninth  day  of 
January;  that  fhe  had  converted  her  ca’go  into 
money,  and  was  to  .have  failed  again  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  March,  but  that  upon  a  fquadron  having 
been  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  governor  of 
Acapulco  had  countermanded  her  depai  turefor  that 
year.  The  commodore  had  now  a  moft  dreary 
profpedt ;  the  rainy  feafon  approached,  and  he  had 
nothing  left  but  to  crofs  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the 
river  Canton  in  China.  The  Tryal  floop  was 
grown  fo  leaky,  that  fhe  was  no  longer  able  to 
fwim,  and  was  therefore  fcuttled  and  funk,  as  were 
the  prizes  which  had  been  taken,  and  the  crews 
were  put  on  board  the  Centurion  and  Gloucefter. 
With  thefe  two  only  remaining  fhips,  the  Anna 
Pink  having  been  difeharged  and  fent  home,  the 
commodore  ftretched  away  for  the  river  Canton, 
which  he  was  in  hopes  of  reaching  in  about  two 
months,  but  the  winds  continued  againft  him,  and 
to  add  to  his  diftrefs,  the  Gloucefter  fprung  a  leak, 
which  obliged  him  to  take  her  crew  on  board  the 
Centurion  and  burn  her.  The  commodore’s  fhip 
was  now  the  only  one  left  of  his  whole  fquadron, 
and  flie  was  in  a  moft  fhattered  condition.  Incre¬ 
dible  were  the  miferies  and  hardfhips  he  and  his 
people  buffered  from  the  leakinefs  of  the  veflel,  and 
the  fcorbutic  diforder  which  raged  amongft  them 
with  the  moft  alarming  violence.  At  laft,  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft,  they  made  one  of  the  Marian  or 
Ladrone  iflands,  called  Tinian,  which  at  that  time 
was  quite  uninhabited,  and  to  this  place  the  whole 
crew  owed  their  prefervation.  It  was  the  middle 
of  October  before  the  commodore  was  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  put  to  fea  again,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  No¬ 
vember  he  arrived  in  Macao,  where  his.  fhip  was  re¬ 
fitted,  and  the  Chinefe  furnifhed  him  with  provi¬ 
fions  and  ftores  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Having  taken  on  board  fome  Lafcars  and 
Dutch  bailors,  whom  he  thought  might  be  ufeful 
to  him,  he  failed  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  with  a 
1  full  determination  to  go  in  fearch  of  the  Manilla 
fhip  or  fhips,  which  he  had  reafon  to  believe  were, 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  returning  from  Acapulco. 
By  the  laft  of  May  the  Centurion  arrived  off  Cape 
Efpiritu  Santo,  on  the  ifland  of  Sammal,  in  the  direct 
track  of  the  Manilla  fhip;  and  upon  the  twentieth 
of  June,  the  fo  much  defired  objett  was  deferied. 
This  fhip,  called  theNoftra  Senhora  de  Cabadonga, 
was  mounted  with  forty  guns,  and  the  treafure  with 
other  effebls  on  board  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  The  Cen¬ 
turion,  though  mounting  fixty  guns,  had  but  two 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  men  on  board.  An  en¬ 
gagement,  however,  enfued,  in  which  the  refolution 
and  fkill  of  the  Englifh  overbalanced  all  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  galleon,  after 
having  fixty-feven  men  killed  and  eighty-four 
wounded,  ftruck.  The  Centurion  had  only  two 
men  killed,  and  one  lieutenant  and  fixteen  hands 
wounded.  The  commodore  returned  with  his  rich 
prize  to  Canton,  when  after  having  refitted  his  fhip, 
and  fupplied  himfelf  with  fuch  neceflaries  as  he 
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wanted,  he  prepared  to  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  before  his  departure  from  Canton  he  fold 
the  hulk  of  the  galleon  to  the  merchants  of  Macao. 
On  the  eleventh  of  March  he  arrived  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  and,  by  favour  of  a  fog,  having 
unknown  to  himfelf  run  through  a  fleet  of  French 

O' 

{hips,  he,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  arrived 
fife  at  Spithead  in  the  month  of  June. 

In  April,  Sir  Charles  Hardy  failed  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  eleven  fhips  of  the  line,  and  one  bomb- 
ketch,  having  under  his  convoy  a  confiderable 
number  of  veifels  laden  with  ftores  and  provifions 
for  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sir  Charles 
conducted  his  convoy  fafe  to  Lifbon,  where  he  was 
detained  a  confiderable  time  by  a  fquadron  of  four¬ 
teen  fail  of  the  line  and  fix  frigates,  commanded 
by  M.  Rochambault,  and  fen t  from  Breft  to  cruize 
off  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  and  intercept  Sir  Charles 
if  he  offered  to  put  to  fea.  The  Britilh  miniftry 
no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  this,  than  they 
ordered  Sir  John  Balchen,  who  commanded  a  large 
fleet  at  Spithead,  to  fail  with  the  firft  favourable 
wind,  and  proceed  in  queft  of  the  Breft  fquadron. 
Before  thefe  orders  could  be  put  into  execution, 
Sir  John  was  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  fquadron  of 
twenty  men  of  war,  commanded  by  admiral  Bac- 
chereft,  which  their  high  mightineffes  had  at  length 
confented  to  fend,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  1697. 
On  the  feventh  of  Auguft  the  combined  fleets 
failed  from  Spithead,  confifting  of  twenty-one  fail 
of  the  line,  and  on  the  ninth  of  September  arrived 
off  the  rock  of  Lifbon.  M.  Rochambault,  finding 
this  combined  fleet  fo  much  fuperior  to  him  in  force, 
thought  properto  quit  hisftation,  leaving  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  at  liberty  to  proceed  according  to  his  deftina- 
tion,and  Sir  John  Balchen  failed  again  for  England  ; 
but,  on  the  third  of  Oclober,  he  was  overtaken  in  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay  by  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  in  which 
his  own  fhip,  the  Victory,  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns,  was  loft  on  the  rocks  of  Alderney,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Cafkets,  and  this  brave  com¬ 
mander,  with  all  his  officers,  volunteers,  and  crew, 
amounting  to  eleven  hundred  picked  feamen,  pe- 
rifhed.  T  he  reft  of  the  fleet  with  great  difficulty 
efcaped  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  and  got  fafe  to  Spit¬ 
head.  On  the  fourth  of  October,  the  marfhal  duke 
de  Belleifle,  and  his  brother,  halting  in  their  way 
to  Berlin,  at  a  village  in  the  foreft  of  Hartz,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  elector  of  Hanover,  they  were  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  and  brought 
to  England.  They  refided  at  Windfor  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  when  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  a 
cartel,  they  were  releafed. 

Near  the  clofe  of  this  year,  another  revolution 
happened  in  the  Britilh  cabinet.  Lord  Carteret, 
who  was  now,  in  confequence  of  his  mother’s  death, 
earl  of  Granville,  finding  it  impolfible  to  vvithftand 
an  opDofition  formed  againft  him  in  parliament, 
wifely  avoided  the  impending  ftorm,  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  refignation  of  his  employments.  The  earl  of 
Harrington  fucceeded  him  as  fecretary  of  ftate. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  firft  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  lords  Gower  and  Cob- 
ham  were  re-eftabliflied  in  the  offices  they  had  re- 
figned.  Mr.  Littleton  was  made  a  commiflioner 
of  the  treafury.  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  accepted 
of  a  place  at  court ;  and  Sir  John  Phillips  had  a 
feat  at  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations. 

.  ~  Harmony  now  fubfifted  in  both 

I7-15-  h0UfeS;  and  during  this  whole  feflion, 
which  began  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
there  was  fcarcely  a  divifion  heard  of ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  new  miniftry  to 
convince  his  majefty,  that  they  were  determined 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  New  levies  for 
land  and  fea  were  ordered,  and  the  commons  voted 
fix  millions  and  a  half  for  thefervice  of  the  current 


year,  to  be  raifed  by  the  land,  the  malt,  and  fait 
taxes,  the  finking  fund,  and  an  additional  duty  on 
foreign  wines.  The  king  acquainted  the  parlia- 
ment,  “  That  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  qua¬ 
druple  alliance,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  States-general;  and  that  the 
emprefs  of  Ruflia,  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  fhould  be  invited  to 
accede  to  this  treaty,  which  was  to  continue  after 
the  war  was  concluded.”  March  the  twelfth,  his 
royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  ap¬ 
pointed  captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
all  his  majefty’s  forces  ;  and  in  the  fame  month 
died  Robert,  earl  of  Orford,  late  prime  minifter, 
after  having  enjoyed  for  a  very  ftiort  time  a  penfion 
of  fourthoufand  pounds  per  annum  from  the  crown, 
in  confideration  of  his  paft  fervices.  This  minifter, 
though  he  had  long  directed  the  application  of  the 
public  treafure,  was  not  remarkable  for  his  riches ; 
he  was  of  a  liberal  difpofition,  and  had  fuch  a 
number  of  rapacious  dependents  to  gratify,  that 
very  little  was  left  for  himfelf.  May  the  fecond, 
the  king  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  concluded 
the  feflion  with  a  gracious  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
acquainting  the  two  houfes  with  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  kingdom  for  a  fhort  time ;  he  then  no¬ 
minated  a  regency  to  adminifter  the  affairs  of  go¬ 
vernment  during  his  abfence,  and  the  next  day  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Caroline  yacht  for  Holland. 
On  the  twelfth  he  landed  at  Helvoetfluys,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  dire&ly  for  Hanover. 

By  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  the 
face  of  affairs  on  the  continent  were  entirely 
changed.  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  declared  himfelf  candidate 
for  the  Imperial  throne;  but  his  eledtion  was  warmly 
oppofed  by  the  French  king  and  his  allies.  A 
powerful  army  was  affembled  by  the  French  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  in  order  to  influence 
the  election;  but  the  Auftrian  army,  commanded 
by  the  grand  duke  in  perfon,  marching  thither  from 
the  Danube,  the  prince  of  Conti  was  obliged  to 
repafs  the  Rhine  at  Nordlingen.  On  thefccond  of 
September  the  grand  duke  was,  by  a  majority  of 
voices,,  declared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  emperor 
of  Germany  at  Franckfort.  Meanwhile  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  after  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Drefden, 
under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty .  By 
this  convention,  the  king  of  Pruflia  retained  all  the 
contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony,  and  the 
elector  engaged  to  pay  him  a  million  of  German 
crowns  at  the  next  fair  of  Leipfic:  he,  and  the 
elector  palatine  agreed,  to  acknowledge  the  grand 
duke  emperor  of  Germany,  and  evacuate  the  Saxon 
territories.  This  treaty  reftored  the  peace  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  king  of  Poland  was  left  in  the  quiet 
poffefiion  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

France  could  not  prevent  the  elevation  of  the 
grand  duke  to  the  Imperial  throne;  but  Lewis  re- 
folved  to  humble  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  making 
a  conqueft  of  the  Netherlands.  Accordingly  a 
prodigious  army  was  affembled  there,  under  the 
aulpices  of  count  Saxe;  and  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty,  with  the  dauphin,  arriving  in  the  camp, 
they  inverted  the  ftrong  town  of  Tournay  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April.  The  garrifon  confifted  of  eight 
thoufand  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  old  baron 
Dorth,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  affembled  the  allied  army,  and 
affumed  the  chief  command,  being  aflifted  by  the 
advice  of  count  Konigfegg,  general  of  the  Auftrians, 
and  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  commander  of  the 
Dutch  forces.  Their  army  was  greatly  inferior  to 
the  enemy,  notwithftanding  which  they  refolved  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Tournay.  Accordingly' 
they  advanced  to  Leufe,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April  took  port  at  Maulbre,  in  fight  of  the 

French 
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French  army,  which  was  encamped  on  an  emi-  jj  convoy  of  four  men  of  war,  two  of  which  were 
nence,  and  extended  from  the  village  of  Antoine  to  |j  deftroyed.  Several  valuable  prizes  weiealfo  taken 
a  large  wood  beyond  Vazon,  having  Fontenoy  in  II  by  our  privateers ;  but  what  crowned  the  fuccefs  of 
their  front.  Next  day  was  employed  by  the  allies  JJ  this  year  Was  the  conqueft  of  Louifburgh,  a  town 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  fome  out-pofts,  and  J  fituated  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  fortified  at  a 
clearing  the  defiles  through  which  they  w  ere  obliged  J  prodigious  expenCe,  and  frequently  termed  the 
to  advance  to  the  attack;  while  the  French  com-  J  Dunkirk  of  North  America;  a  place  of  the  greatefl 
pleted  their  batteries,  and  made  the  moft  formi-  J  importance  to  France,  being  the  center  and  defence 
dable  preparations  for  their  reception.  On  the  J  of  their  fifhery.  The  plan  for  taking  this  fortrefs 
thirtieth  of  April,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morn-  J  is  faid  to  have  been  laid  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  judge- 
ing,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  began  the  attack;  a  ||  advocate  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  New  England, 
brilk  cannonade  enfued,  and  about  nine  both  armies  J  It  was  recommended  by  their  general  afiembly  to 
were  engaged.  The  Britifh  infantry  drove  the  J  our  miniftry  here  at  home,  and  approved  of  by  his 
French  beyond  their  lines;  but  the  left  wing  of  J  majefly,  who  fentinftrudions  to  commodore  Warren 
the  allies  failing  in  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Fon-  J  to  fail  to  Bofton,  and  aflift  the  forces  of  New 
tenoy,  and  the  cavalry  forbearing  to  advance  on  |  England  in  this  expedition.  Mr.  Peppernel,  a 
the  flanks,  they  meafured  back  their  ground  in  J  merchant  of  Pifcataway,  of  very  extenfive  influence 
fome  diforder,  occalioned  by  the  prodigious  fire  of  J  in  that  country,  but  utterly  unacquainted  withVni- 
the  French  batteries.  They  rallied,  however,  and  J  lit  ary  operations,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
returning  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  ardor,  re-  J  J  American  army,  which  confifled  of  fix  thoufand 
pulfed  theenemy  to  theircamp  with  great  flaughter;  J  men.  Commodore  Warren  arrived  at  Canfo.  with 
but  being  wholly  unfupported  by  the  other  wing,  J  ten  fhips  of  war,  in  the  month  qf  April,  and  the 
and  expofed  both  in  front  and  flank  to  a  dreadful  J  troops  being  embarked,  in  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
fire,  which  did  great  execution,  about  three  in  the  J  J  rival  on  board  tranfports  provided  for  that  purpofe, 
afternoon  the  duke  was  obliged  to  make  the  ne-  JJ  the  whole  fleet  failed  for  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton* 
ceflary  difpofltions  for  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  J  J  where  they  landed  without  opposition.  The  enemy 
in  tolerable  order.  The  battle  was  fought  with  J  j  foon  abandoned  their  grand  battery,  by  which  the 
great  obftinacy,  and  the  flaughter  on  both  fides  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize  was  greatly  facilitated, 
was  very  great.  The  allies  loft  about  twelve  The  commodore  fo  effectually  blocked  up  the  place 
thoufand  men,  among  whom  were  many  officers,  by  fea,  that  no  fuccours  could  be  introduced ; 
lieutenant-general  Campbel,  and  major-general  while  the  American  forces,  aflifted  by  eight  hundred 
Ponfonby  being  two  of  them.  The  victory  coft  J  marines,  carried  on  the  approaches  by  land ;  and 
the  French  almoft  an  equal  number  of  lives;  and  |  on  the  feventeenth  of  June,  the  town  being  confi- 
although  the  attack  was  judged  rafli  and  precipi-  derably  damaged  by  the  bombs  and  bullets  of  the 
tate,  the  Britifli  and  Hanoverian  troops  fought  with  befiegers,  the  governor,  defpairing  of  relief,  thought 
fuch  intrepidity  and  perfeverance,  that,  if  they  had  proper  to  capitulate,  by  which  Louifburgh,  and 
been  properly  fupported  by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  were  furrendered 
their  flanks  covered  by  the  cavalry,  the  French,  in  |  to  his  Britannic  majefty.  The  garrifon  and  inha- 
all  probability,  muft  have  abandoned  the  liege.  bitants  engaged  not  to  bear  arms  againft  Great 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  left  his  fick  and  wounded  Britain  or  her  allies  for  twelve  months ;  and  beino- 
to  the  humanity  of  the  viCfors ;  and  retiring  to  embarked  in  fourteen  cartel  fhips,  they  were  con- 
Aeth,  encamped  in  an  advantageous  fituation  at  veyed  to  Rochfort  in  France.  A  few  days  after  the 
Leflines.  The  garrifon  of  Tournay,  though  now  furrender  of  Louifburgh,  two  French  fhips  from 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief,  maintained  the  place  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  a  third  from  Peru,  failed 
to  the  twenty-firft  of  June,  when  the  governor  ob-  hither  for  protection,  and  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
tained  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  duke  of  JJ  lifh.  fquadron. 

Cumberland  apprehending  the  enemy  had  a  defign  || 

upon  Ghent,  lent  a  detachment  of  four  thoufand  |  We  are  now  come  to  that  period  of  time,  when 
men  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  city;  but  they  a  new  fcene  engaged  the  earneft  attention,  and 
fell  into  an  ambufcade  at  Pas-du-mele,  when  above  patriotic  exertions  of  the  whole  nation,  the  rife 
one  thoufand  of  them  were  killed  or  taken  pri-  and  progrefs  of  aTecond  rebellion,  projected  in 
foners.  That  very  night  Ghent  was  furprized  by  a  France,  under  pretence  of  ftipporting  the  claims 
detachment  of  the  French  army.  The  conquerors  of  a  young  Pretender;  but,  in  reality,  fet  on  foot 
next  inverted  Offend,  which,  though  defended  by  with  no  other  view,  than  that  of  throwing  the  na¬ 
an  Engliffi  garrifon,  and  open  to  the  fea,  was,  after  tion  into  confufion  by  a  political  diverfion,  of 
a  fhort  fiege,  furrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  which  the  French  intended  to  take  a  proper* ad- 
fourteenth  of  Auguft.  Dendermonde,  Oudenarde,  vantage.  It  is  our  defign  to  give  a  faithful  nar- 
Newport,  and  Aeth,  ftiared  the  fame  fate,  while  ration  of  fads;  marking,  at  the  fame  time,  each 

the  allied  army  lay  intrenched  beyond  the  canal  of  memorable  event  with  proper  date  and  circum- 

Antwerp  :  and  the  French  king  having  fubdued  ftances.  We  ftiall  here  purfue  our  ufual  afllduity 

the  greateft  part  of  the  Aufti  ian  Netherlands,  re-  in  the  feledion  of  choice  materials,  and  fhall  pre¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  in  triumph.  On  fen t  our  readers  with  a  new  fuccind  account  of 
tne  twelfth  of  Odober,his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  this  rebellion,  with  all  its  melancholy  tranfactions, 

ot  Cumberland  returned  to  England,  and  foon  not  to  be  found  in  any  ether  hiftory  of  this  coun- 

after  the  combined  forces  took  up  their  winter-  try.  It  is  our  peculiar  pride,  we  hope  a  corn- 

quarters  in  Brufi'els,  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin.  mendable  quality  in  our  favour,  that  we  have  not 

Many  fignal  fervices  were  performed  by  our  follpwed  the  example  of  our  predeceflors  and  corn- 
navy  in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  Admiral  Rowley,  petjtors,  by  flaviflily  walking  over  the  fame  ground, 
who  fucceeded  Matthews  as  commander  of  the  J  This  we  fcorn.  Others,  who  have  diverted5  them- 
fleetmthe  Mediterranean,  carried  on  his  opera-  ||  felves  of  fliame  and  remorfe,  and  who  have  neither 
tions  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  He  bombarded  |  character  nor  reputation  to  lofe,  may  meanly  cn- 
Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Remo,  and  Baftia,  the  JJ  deavour  (though  without  fuccefs)  to  imitate  part 
capital  of  Corfica;  took  feveral  Spanilh  fhips,  but  JJ  of  our  plan,  and  fome  of  our  embellilhments,  with 
could  not  prevent  the  galleons  from  arriving  fafe  JJ  a  view  of  depriving  our  publifher  of  thofe  fmall 
at  Corunna.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  commodore  Barnet  I  emoluments,  which,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  a  difeern- 
tookleveral  french  fhips  richly  laden;  and  com-  JJ  ing  public  will  pronounce  a  well  earned,  honeft, 
k-°  cm  I  ownfhend  cruifing  near  Martinico,  made  and  juft  reward  of  our  induftrious  labours;  but  we 
miulclr  naafter  of  thirty  merchant  fhips,  under  ||  alfo  fcorn  fuch  a  conduct,  which  certainly  muft  be 
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detefted  by  a  generous  and  difcerning  public.  We  J 
reft  upon  the  juftice  of  that  public  to  decide  upon 
our  claim  of  fuperiority  in  every  refpect ;  nor  ftrould 
we  have  touched  upon  this  delicate  fubjecft,  but 
that  we  think  it  our  incumbent  duty  to  pi'event 
their  being  impofed  on,  by  what  they  willfoon  find 

to  be,  a  fhamelefs  deception  and  impofition. - 

But  to  proceed  with  our  Hiftory.  ' 

Charles,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  encouraged  by  the  zealous  pardzans  of 
his  houfein  England,  and  flattered  by  France  with 
a  promife  of  powerful  fuccours,  refolved  to  make 
one  more  effort  for  afeending  the  throne  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  It  was  known  in  the  fummer  of  this 
year,  that  preparations  w'ere  privately  making  for 
an  expedition  into  Scotland,  a  principal  officer  in 
the  French  navy  having  raifed  a  company  of  one 
hundred  men,  under  pretence  for  the  Eaft- India 
Company’s  fervice,  which  were  ftiled  Graffins  de 
Mer,  and  were  handfomely  clothed  in  blue  faced 
with  red.  They  were  put  on  board  a  fmall  frigate, 
carrying  eighteen  guns;  and  every  thing  being  now 
ready,  the  young  Pretender  came  privately  from 
the  houfe  of  the  duke  de  Fitz-James  to  port  La- 
zare  in  Brittany,  where,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
he  embarked  with  about  fifty  Scots  and  Irifh,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  Scotch  adven¬ 
turers,  with  a  view  of  failing  round  Ireland,  and 
to  land  in  the  north-weft  of  Scotland.  This  frigate 
of  the  Pretender’s  was  joined  oft  Belleille  by  the 
Elizabeth,  a  French  fliip  of  war  of  lixty  guns, 
taken  from  us  by  the  French,  and  now  extremely 
well  manned  for  this  fervice.  In  their  paffage,  fhe 
fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  Engliffi  merchantmen,  under 
convoy  of  three  men  of  war,  one  of  which,  the 
Lion,  commanded  by  the  gallant  captain  Brett, 
engaged  the  Elizabeth  for  nine  hours ;  but  the 
frigate  bore  away,  and  continued  her  intended 
voyage.  The  Elizabeth,  when  night  came  on, 
made  the  beft  of  her  way,  and  returned  to  Breft 
quite  difabled,  having  had  her  captain  and  fixty- 
four  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  dan- 
geroufly  wounded.  She  had  on  board  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  arms  for  feveral  thoufand  men, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  landed  with  the  Pre¬ 
tender  for  the  ufe  of  his  adherents.  As  to  the 
frigate,  fhe  continued  her  courfe  •,  and  having 
cruized  for  fome  days  between  the  weftern  iflands 
of  Bara  and  Uyft,  at  laft  flood  in  for  the  coaft  of 
Lochabar,  where,  between  the  iflands  of  Mull  and 
Skie,  the  young  chevalier,  with  his  fellow  adven¬ 
turers  landed,  on  the  twenty-third  of  July.  He 
went  firft  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Kenlock 
Moidant,  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  before 
he  ventured  to  ftiew  himfelf  in  public. 

About  the  middle  of  Auguft,  being  joined  by 
the  Camerons  of  Lochiel,  the  Macdonals  of  Glen- 
gary,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  and  others  of  the 
clans,  to  the  number  of  between  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thoufand  men,  he  refolved  to  let  up  his 
ftandard.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
motto  he  made  choice  of  was  ci tandem  Triumphans , 

“  At  length  Triumphant.”  About  the  middle  of 
Auguft  he  appeared  with  his  forces  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Fort  William,  and  about  this  time 
publiffied  feveral  of  his  father’s  manifeftos,  among 
which  one  was  dated  in  1743,  which  plainly  {hewed 
that  an  invafion  was  then  intended,  another  in  this 
year,  declaring  his  fon  regent,  and  a  third  con¬ 
taining  large  promifes  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Soon  after,  two  companies  of  St.  Clair’s  regiment 
fell  in  with  the  rebels,  whom  they  were  fent  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and  were  moft  of  them  taken  prifoners, 
as  captain  Sweatnam  of  Guy’s  regiment  was  pre- 
fentlv  after,  but  he  was  releafed  upon  his  parole; 
and  it  was  from  this  gentleman  that  the  firft  diftinct 
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accounts  were  obtained  of  the  forCe,  difpofitibn, 
and  delign  of  the  rebels,  who  began  then  to  think 
themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  march  fouthward,  which 
they  very  fpeedily  prepared  to  do. 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Cope,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  at  this  time  commander  in  chief  of  the  king’s 
forces  in  Scotland,  drew  together  the  troops  then 
in  that  kingdom,  armed  the  militia,  and  took  fuch 
other  precautions  as  he  thought  requifite;  and  at 
length  judged  it  expedient  to  march  northward  in 
order  to  find  out  the  enemy,  fuppofing  that  they 
would  either  wait  for  him  at  the  Chain,  which  isthe 
name  ufually  given  to  the  great  road  crofts  the  ifland 
from  Invernels  to  Fort  'William,  or  endeavour  to 
meet  and  fight  him  in  his  paffage;  but  they  did 
neither  ;  for  while  the  general  made  a  long  and 
fatiguing  march  to  Invernels,  the  rebels  gave  him 
the  flip,  and  inftead  of  marching  through  the  pals 
of  Corryerroeh,  they  took  the  way  over  the  moun¬ 
tains;  and  the  firft  news  heard  of  them  was,  that 
they  had  taken  pofleflion  of  Perth  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  and  on  the  fifth  the  Pretender  was  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  there.  It  wTas  now  known  that 
feveral  perftons  of  diftinclion  had  declared  for,  and 
were  in  arms  toaffift  the  chevalier,  particularly  the 
perfon  called  duke  of  Perth,  chief  of  the  noble 
family  of  Drummond,  and  fon  to  the  earl  of  Perth, 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  late  king  James,  and  was  by  him  created  a 
duke  in  France;  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  now 
Ailing  himfelf  duke  of  Athol,  eldeft  fon  to  the  late 
duke,  but  attainted  for  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  laft 
rebellion  ;  lord  George  Murray,  his  brother,  and 
feveral  others;  by  which  their  numbers  fo  much 
increafcd,  that  on  the  eleventh  they  began  their 
march  towards  the  Forth,  which  river  they  paffed 
at  the  Frews  by  fording  it  on  the  thirteenth,  and 
feemed  todiredt  their  rout  towards  Glafgow,  which 
city  the  young  chevalier  fummoned  ;  but  receiving 
no  anftwer,  they  on  the  fourteenth  diverted  their 
march  eaftward  towards  Edinburgh. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Cope  marched  with 
all  poffible  expedition  from  Invernefs  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  embarked  his  men,  and  on  the  fixteer.th 
of  September  entered  the  harbour  of  Dumbar, 
where  the  next  day  the  men  landed,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  the  artillery.  They  were  fcarce  well 
afhore,  before  they  had  advice  of  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  but  ge¬ 
neral  Gueft  had  retired  into  the  caftle  with  a  fmall 
number  of  regular  troops,  the  Bank,  and  moft  of 
the  public  offices,  having  been  removed  into  that 
fortrefs  before.  Brigadier  Fowlce,  with  Gardiner’s 
and  Hamilton’s  dragoons,  having  joined  Sir  John 
Cope’s  army,  they,  on  the  nineteenth,  marched 
from  Dumbar,  and  encamped  at  night  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Haddington ;  the  next  morning  early  they 
continued  their  march,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Prefton  Pans,  the  highlanders  appearing  on  the 
high  grounds  to  the  fouth  of  them,  fo  that  they 
were  very  near  each  other,  and  fome  firing  paffed 
during  the  night. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  with  certainty,  of  what 
number  of  men  each  army  confifted ;  the  regiments 
that  Sir  John  Cope  had  with  him  were  colonel  Gar¬ 
diner,  and  major-general  Hamilton’s  dragoons, 
lieutenant  general  Guile’s,  colonel  Lee’s,  colonel 
Murray’s,  colonel  Lafcelles’s,  and  the  earl  of  Lou¬ 
don’s  regiments  of  foot ;  but  of  thefe  there  was 
only  one  complete.  As  for  the  rebels,  the  largeft 
number  mentioned  in  any  of  our  accounts  was  five 
thoufand,  but  they  owned  themfelves  no  more  than 
three  thoufand ;  and  it  is  agreed,  that  not  above 
one  half  of  thefe  engaged.  They  attacked  the 
king’s  troops  about  three  in  the  morning;  and  the 
dragoons  breaking  on  the  firft  fire,  left  the  foot  ex- 
pofed  to  the  highlanders,  by  whom,  after  a  fhort 
difpute,  they  were  defeated,  a  confiderable  number 
7  M  killed. 
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killed,  and  the  belt  part  of  the  reft  made  prifoners, 
the  few  field-pieces  they  had  with  them  being  like- 
wife  taken.  The  earls  of  Loudon  and  Hume  hav¬ 
ing  rallied  the  dragoons,  retired  with  them  to  Lau¬ 
der,  and  from  thence  the  next  day  to  Berwick-, 
brigadier  Fowke,  and  colonel  Laicelles  came  back 
to  Dumbar,  and  Sir  John  Cope  went  to  Berwick. 
This  is,  by  fome,  called  the  battle  of  Prefton  Pans; 
by  others,  the  battle  of  Seaton,  from  two  little 
towns  near  which  it  was  fought;  but  it  is  more 
properly  filled  the  battle  of  Glaidefmuir,  fince  that 
was  the  field  of  battle,  being  a  wide  barren  heath, 
about  feven  miles  eaft  from  Edinburgh. 

A  lift  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded. 
Colonel  Gardiner’s  dragoons:  colonel  Gardiner, 
killed;  lieutenant-colonel  Whitney,  wounded. 
Hamilton’s  dragoons:  lieutenant-colonel  Wright, 
wounded ;  major  Bowles,  wounded.  Lafcelles’s 
foot  :  captain  Steuart,  killed;  enfign  Bell,  much 
wounded.  Murray’s :  captain  Leiflie,  Tightly 
wounded;  enfign  Haldane,  dangeroufly  wounded. 
Guife’s :  captain  Pointz,  dangeroufly  wounded; 
captain  Holwell, killed.  Leigh’s:  captain  Bromer, 
killed;  captain  Rogers,  killed;  lieutenant-colonel 
Whiteford,  flightly  wounded. 

After  this  engagement,  the  rebels  continued  at 
Diddifton  and  Muffelburgh  on  the  twenty-fecond 
and  twenty-third,  and  did  not  return  to  Edinburgh 
till  the  twenty- fourth.  On  the  twenty-ninth  in  the 
evening,  they  began  to  take  their  meafures  for 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  town;  which,  confidering 
that  they  wanted  heavy  artillery,  and  indeed  all 
other  requifites  for  a  fiege,  was  a  very  needlefs  and 
ftrange  attempt,  and  ferved  only  to  expofe  them- 
felves  to  confiderable  lofs,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  On  the  firft  of  October  they  opened  their 
trenches  on  the  caftle  hill,  a  little  below  the  re- 
fervoir,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  works.  The  city  of  Glafgow  being 
fummoned  a  fecond  time,  and  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  being  demanded  by  way  of  contribution, 
they  were  conftrained  to  compound  the  matter  for 
five  thoufand  guineas,  which  were  immediately 
paid.  On  the  feventh,  the  rebels  demanded  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound  from  the  landlords  of  houfes 
in  Edinburgh,  under  pain  of  military  execution. 
About  the  middle  of  this  month  they  were  joined 
by  confiderable  reinforcements,  under  the  command 
of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion,  particularly  old 
Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  Forbes  lord  Pitfligo,  the 
earl  of  Kilmarnock,  and  others.  They  likewife  re¬ 
ceived  from  abroad  confiderable  fupplies  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  military  ftores,  fmall  arms,  and  fome  field- 
pieces.  There  was  alfo  one  Mr.  Boyer  came  over 
in  one  of  thefe  veffels  from  France,  as  an  agent, 
whom  they  were  pleafed  to  dignify  with  the  title  of 
ambaffador. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  majefty  had  been  pleafed 
to  declare  field-marfhal  Wade  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  which  was  intended  for  the  north.  Our 
forces  foon  began  to  move  that  way,  and  the  Dutch 
troops  were  landed  at  Newcaftle,  as  alfo  part  of  the 
Britifh  forces  that  were  recalled  from  Flanders, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 
The  Tryal  floop  likewife  brought  into  Briftol  a 
Spanifh  fhip,  on  board  of  which  were  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  fufils  with  bayonets,  and  one  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  feven  chefts  of  money,  &c. 
defigned  for  the  fervice  of  the  rebels.  By  this  time 
likewife  the  militia  in  the  northern  counties  were 
railed,  and  afi’oeiations  and  voluntary  contributions 
let  on  foot  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
county  of  York,  particularly,  through  the  timely 
vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  archbiftiop,  affifted  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry, four  new  regiments  were  raifed, 
cloathed,  and  dilciplined,  at  the  expence  of  the 
county.  There  was  likewife  a  confiderable  body  of 


gentlemen  volunteers  on  horfeback,  who  ferved  at 
their  own  expence,  put  in  motion  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  major-general  Oglethorpe,  ftiled  the  Royal 
Hunters.  In  Scotland,  the  lord-prefident  of  the 
court  of  feffion,  Duncan  Forbes,  Efq;  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  diftributing  com* 
millions  for  railing  feveral  independent  companies 
in  the  north,  which  were  to  be  put  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Loudon; 
fo  that  by  the  end  of  the  month,  there  was  an  army 
of  fourteen  thoufand  men  formed  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  a  very  confiderable  body  railed  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  for  the  fecurity  of  Invernefs, 
Fort  William,  and  .other  garrifons  there;  which 
military  preparations,  joined  to.  the  loyal  fpirit 
which  ffiewed  itfelf  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
more  particularly  at  London,  very  probably  dif- 
appointed  the  defigns  of  the  difaffebted,  hindered 
many  from  joining  the  rebels,  and  even  drew  off 
fome  who  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  with  that  refolu- 
tion. 

On  the  firft  of  November  the  young  chevalier 
came  to  the  camp  at  Dalkeith,  and  caufed  the  noble 
palace  there  belonging  to  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh,  and  which  is  reputed  one  of  the  fineft 
houfes  in  Scotland,  to  be  prepared  for  his  recep¬ 
tion,  and  there  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  On  the 
fifth,  their  forces  began  their  march  fouthwai  ds  in 
three  columns.  At  this  time  the  duke  of  Perth  (as 
he  ftiled  himfelf)  had  the  title  of  general;  lord 
George  Murray  had  the  poft  of  lieutenant-general ; 
lord  Elcho,  who  is  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Wemys, 
commanded  thofe  that  were  about  the  perfon  of  the 
young  Pretender,  and  were  ftiled  his  life-guards; 
the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  an  elderly  man,  and  cor¬ 
pulent  in  his  perfon,  abted  as  colonel  of  huffars ; 
and  lord  Pitfligo  had  the  command  of  the  Angus 
horfe.  At  the  head  of  his  councils  was  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  an  Irifli  gentleman  of  a  middle  age,  and 
reputed  a  man  of  capacity;  colonel  Sullivan,  who 
had  been  a  little  while  in  the  French  fervice,  and 
w’as  fomewhat  of  an  engineer;  general  Macdonald, 
an  Irifli  officer,  who  was  his  aid-de-camp ;  Mr. 
Kelly,  who  was  fo  long  in  the  Tower  on  the  affair 
of  the  late  bifliop  of  Rochefter;  and  Mr.  Murray 
of  Broughton,  who  acted  all  along  as  his  fecretary. 
The  rebel  chiefs  continuing  firm  in  their  firft  refo- 
lution,  began  to  pafs  the  Tweed  on  the  fixth,  and 
the  fame  day  their  advanced  guards  entered  Eng¬ 
land. 

On  the  eighth  they  came  to  Langton,  and  on 
the  ninth  they  appeal  ed  on  a  moor  two  miles  from 
the  city  of  Carlifle.  The  place  in  all  probability 
might  have  made  a  defence;  but  the  threats  of  the 
rebels  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  the  white  flag  was 
hung  out,  and  the  town  capitulated  on  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  caftle  too  was  given  up;  but  the  governor 
took  care  to  withdraw  as  difliking  the  terms,  and 
perfilted  in  his  firft  opinion,  that  the  place  might 
have  been  defended.  Thus  this  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  who  immediately  caufed  the 
Pretender  to  be  proclaimed,  and  put  a  garrifon  into 
the  caftle  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Perth, 
who  was  declared  governor  of  Carlifle,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  time  the  rebels  were  in  England. 

As  foon  as  marfhal  Wade  had  intelligence  at 
Newcaftle  of  the  rout  which  the  rebels  had  taken, 
he  refolved,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
feafon,  to  march  from  thence  to  the  relief  of  Car¬ 
lifle;  and  accordingly  on  the  fixteenth  the  army 
began  to  move  for  that  purpofe;  but  having  intel¬ 
ligence  that  Carlifle  had  furrendered,  he  refolved 
to  march  back  to  Newcaftle;  but  the  weather  con¬ 
tinuing  bad,  and  the  roads  being  become  in  a 
manner  impaffable,  he  did  not  arrive  there  with  the 
army  till  the  twenty-fecond  ;  and  even  then,  the 
forces  under  his  command  were  fo  exceffively 
fatigued,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great 
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Care  taken  of  them  by  the  people  of  Newcaftle,  who 
Ihewed  the  utmoft  zeal  and  affection  in  providing 
them  quarters,  they  mu  ft  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ruined  by  their  fatiguing  march. 

This  invafion  of  the  rebels  having  thrown  all  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  kingdom  into 
great  confulion,  dire&ions  were  given  for  forming 
another  army  in  Lancalhire.  The  city  of  Chefter 
was  alfo  put  into  a  condition  of  defence,  in  a  fur- 
priling  Ihort  fpace  of  time,  by  the  care  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  At  Liverpool  likewife,  all  neceifary 
precautions  were  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  fhewed  thegreateft  fpirit  and  refolution. 

The  rebels  did  not  continue  long  at  Carlifle. 
They  were  at  Wiggan  and  Lee  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  an 
advanced  party  entered  Manchefter,  where  they 
began  to  beat  up  for  volunteers,  but  with  much  let's 
fuccefs  than  they  expected  ;  no  one  of  any  rank  or 
diftindtion  came  in,  which,  without  doubt,  was  a 
great  difappointment,  for  they  had  flattered  them- 
felves  with  the  hopes  of  a  confiderable  infurredtion 
in  their  favour.  On  the  twenty-ninth  the  main 
body  of  their  army  moved  towards  Manchefter,  and 
about  ten  in  the  morning  their  horfe  entered  the 
town,  and  the  bellman  was  fent  about  to  require  all 
fuch  as  had  any  public  money  in  their  hands  to 
bring  it  in.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  young 
Pretender,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of 
picked  highlanders,  and  in  their  drefs,  marched  into 
Manchefter  and  was  proclaimed.  In  the  evening 
the  bellman  was  again  fent  about  to  order  the  town 
to  be  illuminated,  and  at  night  the  rear  of  their 
army  arrived  ;  but  though  they  had  demanded 
quarters  for  ten  thoufand  men,  it  was  judged  they 
never  had  in  Manchefter  above  half  that  number. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  their  whole  progrefs 
no  difeoveries  could  be  made  of  the  routs  they  in¬ 
tended  to  take,  becaufe  they  were  never  given  out 
above  an  hour  before  their  march  began  ;  and  j 
neither  officers  nor  foldiers  knew  over  night  where  j 
they  were  to  go,  or  what  fervice  they  were  to  per¬ 
form  the  next  morning :  which  fecrefy  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  preferved  them  from  deftruction. 

Thedukeof  Cumberland’s  army  was  now  forming 
in  Staff'orclihire  :  for  upon  the  approach  of  the  re¬ 
bels  it  was  refolved,  that  his  royal  highnefs  fliould 
be  fent  down  to  command  the  forces  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  he  ar.ived  at 
Litchfield  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  his 
troops  being  at  that  time  cantoned  with  a  line  of  | 
cavalry  in  the  front,  from  Tam  worth  to  Stafford, 
making  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  well  furnifhed  j 
with  artillery  and  whatever  elfe  was  requifite  for  the 
fervice.  As  to  the  force  of  wdiich  his  army  con¬ 
fided,  we  can  only  fay  that  the  following  was  looked 
upon  at  that  time  as  the  molt  authentic  account 
that  could  be  procured  :  feven  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  veteran  foldiers,  three  thoufand  new  raifed 
foldiers,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  veteran  horfe, 
and  eight  hundred  new  raifed  horfe,  amounting  in 
all  to  twelve  thoufand  feven  hundred  men. 

On  the  firft  of  December,  the  young  Chevalier, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  and  all  his  artillery 
entered  Macclesfield  ;  and  on  the  fourth  in  the 
morning,  Derby,  with  near  five  hundred  horfe,  and 
about  two  thoufand  foot.  In  the  evening  the  reft  j 
of  their  forces,  their  artillery,  and  their  baggage 
arrived  there  likewife  ;  but  with  all  the  precaution 
poflible,  to  hinder  any  exa£t  account  from  being 
taken  of  their  numbers,  which  was  a  point  they  la¬ 
boured  with  the  utmoft  diligence  during  their  whole 
march.  On  their  firft  coming  into  Derby  it  was 
judged  both  from  the  meafures  they  took,  and  from 
the  behaviour  of  their  chiefs,  that  they  were  dill 
difpofed  to  march  on.  In  the  evening,  however, 
they  held  feveral  councils  of  war,  in  which  the  dif-  ‘ 


putes  among  their  chiefs  rofe  fo  high  that  they 
could  not  be  concealed  ;  yet  they  agreed  upon  no¬ 
thing  that  night,  except  levying  the  public  money, 
which  they  did  with  unufual  circumftances  of 
terror  and  violence.  The  next  day  they  continued 
at  Derby,  and  about  noon  another  great  council 
was  held  in  the  prefence  of  the  young  Pretender, 
ill  which,  it  was  afterwards  known,  a  final  refolut  ion 
was  taken  of  returning  back  into  Scotland.  Not- 
withftanding  all  the  artifices  ufed  to  prevent  it, 
there  was  a  very  true  and  curious  calculation  made 
of  their  numbers  during  the  time  they  ftaid  at 
Derby;  which  was  the  more  eafy,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
mained  there  longer,  and  were  more  regularly 
quartered  than  in  any  other  place  during  their  whole 
march  ;  it  was  made  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  tow  n  in  all  its  parilhes,  and  that  it  might  be  the 
more  exact,  it  was  taken  both  the  firft  night  and 
the  fecond,  fo  that  the  fmall  difference  between 
thofe  calculations  plainly  (hows  how  much  they  may 
be  depended  on,  fince  it  is  impoflible  that  any  con- 
fiderable  miftake  fhould  have  happened  therein, 
confidering  how  near  they  approach  each  other. 


Firft  night.  Parifhes.  Second  night. 


1,590  St.  Warburg’s  1,641. 

2,979  All  Saints  3*027. 

1,00 1  St.  Peter’s  1,001. 

724  St.  Michael’s  724. 

714  St.  Alcmund’s  755. 


7,008.  7,148. 

N.  B.  Women  and  boys  excluded. 


It  was  during  their  ftay  at  Derby  that  the  rebels 
firft  began  to  ffiew  that  kind  of  fpirit,  w'hich  appeared 
afterwards  fo  plainly,  and  the  effects  of  which  made 
fuch  deep  imprefficns  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
as  are  not  eafily  to  be  worn  out.  For  having  been 
informed  during  their  ftay  here,  that  a  fubfeription 
had  been  let  on  foot  in  that  town  for  the  king’s 
fervice  a  little  before  their  arrival,  and  that  the 
money  was  paying  in,  they  found  means  to  procure 
a  copy  of  this  fubfeription  roll,  and  when  they  were 
thought  to  have  quitted  the  place,  fent  back  a  party 
to  levy  fuch  films  as  were  mentioned  in  that  roll, 
under  pain  of  military  execution.  They  were  very 
afliduous  in  providing  themfelves  with  cloaths, 
ftockings,  fhoes,  and  other  neceffaries,  while  at 
Derby,  and  it  cannot  be  believed  that  fuch  cuftomers 
would  pay  the  full  value  for  all  they  had,  fo  that 
the  difference  between  their  price  and  the  juft  price 
of  the  commodities,  and  manufactures  they  took, 
might  be  conffdered  as  a  fecond  contribution. 
They  alfo  endeavoured  to  levy  men  here,  beat  up 
publicly  for  that  purpofe,  but  with  very  little  fuc¬ 
cefs,  fince  there  were  not  above  three  who  lifted  in 
the  town,  and  thofe  of  the  very  lowed  of  the  people 
in  point  of  morals  as  well  as  condition,  which 
fliews  how  low  their  credit  was  brought,  and  might 
poffibly  be  amongft  the  reafons  which  altogether 
determined  them  to  delay  their  retreat  no  longer. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  the  king’s  forces,  encamped  on  the  ftxth 
on  Meriden  Common,  between  Coles-hill  and  Co¬ 
ventry.  In  the  mean  time  his  excellency  field- 
marfhal  Wade,  had  marched  the  army  under  his 
command  to  Wetherby,  where  he  encamped  on  the 
fifth  ;  and  the  fame  day  orders  were  given  for  the 
horfe  and  dragoons  to  proceed  to  Doncafter,  whither 
the  foot  were  to  follow  them.  Thefe  difpofitions 
afforded  fnfiicient  reafon  for  the  rebels  to  retreat. 
Yet  in  North  Britain  the  flame  of  rebellion  began 
again  to  ipread  itfelf,  by  the  affiftance  of  "the 
french  ;  for  lord  John  Drummond  having  landed 
with  about  five  hundred  men  at  Aberdeen,  Peter¬ 
head  and  Moutrofe,  he  was  very  focn  joined  by  that 
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body  which  lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  been  railing  in 
the  North,  as  well  as  by  other  of  the  diffaffedted 
clans,  fuch  as  the  Mackenzies,  the  MackintofhCs, 
the  Farquharfons,  and  the  Frazers,  to  the  number 
of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  men  ;  with 
which  forces  he  drew  down  towards  1  erth  about 
the  time  the  young  Pretender  was  at  Derby. 

The  rebels' having  executed  their  purpofe  ef 
raifing  money  on  the  town  of  Derby,  they  returned 
to  their  refolution  of  endeavouring  to  retire  by  the 
fame  road  they  came  into  Scotland :  and  accordingly 
marched  on  the  fixth  of  December  to  Afliburn,  from 
whence  they  moved  the  next  day  to  Leek,  deftroy- 
ing  in  their  paffage  whatever  they  judged  might  be 
ofPufe  to  the  king’s  forces  that  were  in  purfuit  of 
them,  and  {hewing  a  warm  fpirit  of  refentment  for 
the  difappointments  they  had  met  with.  They 
carried  with  them  a  train  of  artillery,  confiding  of 
fifteen  fmall  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  mortar. 
On  the  eighth  in  the  evening  their  van-guard 
reached  Manchefter,  and  the  next  morning  the 
young  Chevalier  and  the  main  of  his  forces  came 
thither,  where  they  were  not  received  as  they  had 
been  before,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  town’s  people, 
or  dt  lead  the  mob,  gave  them  fome  pretty  vidble 
marks  of  their  didike,  which  was  punifhed  imme¬ 
diately  by  an  order,  or  precept  in  the  name  of  the 
Chevalier,  and  dgned  and  fealed  by  Mr.  Murray  his 
fecretary,  directed  to  the  condables  and  collector  of 
the  land-tax  for  the  towns  of  Mancheder  and  Sal¬ 
ford  ;  requiring  them  to  colled  and  levy,  by  the 
next  day  at  noon,  the  luin  of  two  thoufand  dve 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  with  a  promife  of  repayment,  however,  when 
the  country  Ihouldbe  fettled  under  his  government. 
On  the  tenth  they  continued  their  march  by  Pen¬ 
dleton  Pole,  towards  Leigh  and  Wiggan,  which  lad 
place  they  reached  on  the  eleventh,  and  pufhed  on 
from  thence  to  Predon,  the  next  day;  being  ex¬ 
tremely  apprehendve  of  dnding  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  in  that  neighbourhood.  On  the  thirteenth 
in  the  morning  they  quitted  Predon,  and  continued 
their  rout  to  Lancafter ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  they 
moved  from  thence  to  Kendal,  which  they  entered 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  where  they  met  with 
a  bad  reception,  for  the  town’s  people  dred  upon 
their  huffars,  killed  one,  and  took  two  prifoners. 
Their  van-guard  continued  their  march  from  thence 
to  Shap  in  their  way  to  Penrith  :  but  feeing  the 
beacons  on  every  fide  lighted,  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  done  to  raife  the  country,  and  that  the 
people  were  difpofed  to  fall  upon  them  on  every 
fide,  they  thought  proper  to  return  to  Kendal, 
which  they  accordingly  did  about  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  On  the  dfteenth  the  Pretender  with  all  his 
forces  arrived  there,  and  began  to  march  from 
thence  for  Penrith  on  the  fixteenth  by  break  of  day ; 
lord  George  Murray,  commanding  the  rear-guard, 
as  he  had  done  during  the  whole  march.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  have  reached  Penrith  that  night,  but  find¬ 
ing  it  impracticable,  they  thought  fit  to  halt  at 
Shap,  where  we  fhall  leave  them  for  the  prefent, 
that  we  may  the  better  give  the  reader  an  account 
of  the  motions  of  the  king’s  forces,  in  order  to 
overtake  them. 

His  excellency  fielct-marfhal  Wade  having  re¬ 
ceived  certain  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
rebels,  and  of  the  fituation  of  his  majefty’s  forces 
under  the  command  of  his  royal  highneft,  held  on 
the  eighth  of  December  a  great  council  of  war  at 
Ferrv-bridge,  to  confider  of  the  moll  effectual 
means  for  cutting  of!'  the  Highlanders  in  their  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  in  this  council  of  war  it  was  refolved,  to 
march  directly  by  Wakefield  and  Hallifax  into  Lan- 
cafhire,  as  the  moft  likely  way  of  intercepting  the 
rebels.  But  arriving  at  Wakefield  on  the  tenth, 
and  having  advice  that  the  main  body  of  the  rebels 
were  at  Manchefter,  and  their  van-guard  moving. 
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from  thence  towards  Prefton,  his  excellencv  findiner 
that  it  was  now  impofiible  to  come  up  with  them, 
judged  it  unneceffary  to  fatigue  the  forces  by  hard 
marches ;  and  therefore  'detaching  major  general 
Oglethorpe  on  the  eleventh,  with  the  cavalry  under 
his  command,  he  began  his  march  with  the  reft  of 
his  forces  for  Newcastle.  On  the  thirteenth  a  great 
body  of  the  horfe  and  dragoons  that  were  under 
major  general  Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Prefton,  hav¬ 
ing  marched  a  hundred  milesin  three  days,  over  fnow 
and  ice,  which  was  a  noble  teftimony  of  zeal  and 
fpirit  efpecially  in  the  new  raifed  forces.  Llis  royal 
highnefs  arrived  about  one  at  the  fiune  place,  and 
immediately  gave  his  orders  for  continuing  the 
purfuit  of  the  rebels  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  On 
the  fourteenth,  accordingly  general  Oglethorpe  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Lancafter,  which  place  the  duke 
reached  on  the  fixteenth ;  general  Oglethorpe  con¬ 
tinuing  his  purfuit  at  the  heels  of  the  rebels.  On 
the  feventeenth  the  major  general  was  at  Shap,  and 
his  royal  highnefs  entered  Kendal, having  now  more 
hopes  of  coming  up  with  the  enemy  than  at  any 
time  during  the  march,  and  the  difpofitions  which 
were  made  by  the  duke  for  this  purpofe,  were  fuch. 
as  {hewed  the  utmoft  penetration  and  military  ca¬ 
pacity. 

On  Wednefday,  the  eighteenth  of  December,  in 
the  evening,  part  of  the  cavalry  with  his  royal  high¬ 
nefs  came  up  with  the  rebels,  after  ten  hours  march, 
a  little  beyond  Lowther-hall,  which  they  had 
quitted  on  the  approach  of  the  king’s  forces,  and 
threw  themfelves  into  the  village  of  Clifton,  about 
three  miles  from  Penrith;  where  they  had  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  fituation  of  the  place,  and  from 
fome  decayed  broken  walls.  His  royal  highnefs, 
however,  caufed  the  village  to  be  immediately  at¬ 
tacked,  by  the  firft  forces  that  came  up,  which  were 
the  king’s  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  part  of 
the  duke  of  Kingfton’s  horfe,  who  behaved  ex¬ 
tremely  well  upon  this  occafion ;  and  in  an  hour’s 
time  drove  them  out  of  the  place,  though  a  very 
ftrong  and  defenftble  poft.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy 
could  not  be  certainly  known,  becaufe  it  was  quitfe 
dark  before  the  affair  was  over.  There  were  forty 
of  the  king’s  foldiers  killed  and  wounded,  and 
amongft  them  four  officers,  viz.  colonel  Honey- 
wood,  captain  Eaft,  cornet  Owen  and  cornet  Hamil¬ 
ton.  On  the  fide  of  the  rebels,  there  was  one 
captain  Hamilton  taken  prifoner,  who  was  much 
wounded.  It  was  fo  dark  and  the  country  fo  co¬ 
vered  that  it  was  impofiible  to  purfue  them  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs  that  night  •,  and  the  next 
morning  about  feventy  of  the  rebels  were  made 
prifoners  ;  nothing  but  the  quicknefs  of  their  re¬ 
treat  having  faved  the  reft  and  that  too  with  great 
difficulty. 

While  their  rear-guard  was  engaged  with  the 
king’s  forces  at  Clifton,  the  main  body  of  the  re¬ 
bels  were  at  Penrith,  and  fo  apprehenfive  of  being 
I  overtaken,  that  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  they  ordered 
their  artillery  and  baggage  to  advance  towards  Car- 
lifle  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth,  in  the  morning,  they 
entered  that  city,  exceffively  fatigued  and  in  much 
confufion.  The  rebels  did  not  continue  long  there, 
but  contented  themfelves  with  putting  a  fort  of 
garrifon  into  the  place,  compofed  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men,  moft  of  them  being  thofe 
that  had  joined  them  in  England,  and  wH;h  they 
had  formed  into  a  corps,  under  the  title  of  the 
Manchefter  regiment.  The  main  body  of  their 
army  continued  their  march  towards  Scotland, 
paffing  the  river  Elk,  though  very  high,  which  coft 
many  of  them  their  lives:  and  on  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-firft,  they  again  entered  North  Britain, 
leaving  thofe  they  had  thrown  into  Carlifte  to  ffiift 
for  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  and  without 
any  hopes  of  fuccour.  Thefe  pretended  at  firft  that 
they  would  make  an  obftinate  defence;  and  having 
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mod  of  their  artillery  with  them,  they  mounted 
them  on  the  walls,  took  pofieffion  of  the  .cadle,  and 
carried  into  it  all  the  provisions  they  could  find, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  little  or  none  to  fudain 
them ;  fo  that  they  were  in  the  utmod  didrefs, 
being  able  to  draw  no  relief  from  the  adjacent 
country,  becaufe  the  people  were  fenfible  that  what¬ 
ever  they  lent  them,  would  be  taken  from  them  by 
the  rebels.  They  did  not  however  continue  long 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  being  relieved  from  it 
by  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  the  king’s  forces,  who  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  and  redored  the  people 
of  Carlifie  to  the  king’s  protc&ion.  On  the  twenty- 
fird,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  whole  army 
marched  in  four  columns  towards  Carlide,  which  was 
already  inveded,  and  in  the  evening  they  arrived 
before  that  city,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
villages  round  it.  Field  marlhal  Wade,  having 
intelligence  of  what  had  palled  at  Clifton,  detached 
a  conliderable  body  of  foot  to  join  the  duke’s  army, 
and  gave  fuch  other  orders  as  were  requilite  for  haf- 
tening  thither  the  artillery  and  ammunition  that  were 
wanting  for  carrying  on  the  liege.  On  the  twenty- 
lixth,  part  of  the  cannon  expe&ed  from  Whitehaven, 
arrived,  and  the  utmod  diligence  being  ufed,  they 
began  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  play  with  fix  eighteen 
pounders  upon  the  place.  In  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth  they  railed  a  new  battery  ol  three 
pieces  of  cannon  that  began  to  play  in  the  morning, 
upon  which  the  rebels  hung  out  a  white  flag,  and 
offered  to  capitulate ;  but  his  royal  highnefs  would 
grant  them  no  other  terms  than  thefc,  “  that  they 
lhould  not  be  put  to  the  fword  but  referved  for  his 
majedy’s  plealure to  which,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  thirtieth,  one  John  Hamilton, 
who  Ailed  himfelf  governor  of  Carlifle,  agreed,  and 
brigadier  Bligh  immediately  took  pofieffion  ol  the 
town  with  a  detachment  of  lour  hundred  guards, 
feven  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horfe.  The  rebel  officers  yielded  themfelves  pri- 
foners  immediately,  and  their  men  retired  into  the 
cathedral  without  arms,  where  they  had  a  guard  let 
over  them,  till  his  royal  highnefs  lhould  otherwife 
difpofe  of  them.  Such  was  the  iflue  of  this  wild 
undertaking,  and  fo  foon  were  thofe  who  pretended 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  lad  extremity,  reduced  to 
furrender  it  and  themfelves  prifoners  at  diferetion. 

A  lid  of  the  rebel  officers,  &c.  taken  at  Carlifle. 
Englifla:  One  colonel,  five  captains,  five  lieute¬ 
nants,  feven  enfigns,  one  adjutant,  and  ninety- 
three  non-commiffioned  officers,  private  men,  &c. 
Scotch  :  The  governor,  one  furgeon,  fix  captains, 
feven  lieutenants,  three  enfigns,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  non-commiffioned  officers,  private 
men,  &c.  Befides  French:  Three  officers,  one 
ferjeant,  four  private  men.  In  all  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four.  Artillery :  Brafs  one  and  a  hall 
pounders  with  fix  carriages,  brafs  o&agon  with  one 
carriage,  brafs  four  pounders  with  three  carriages, 
four  brafs  cohorns,  and  two  royals.  In  all  fixteen. 

As  lord  John  Drummond,  lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
and  the  red  of  the  rebel  chiefs  in  Scotland  were  all 
this  time  labouring  with  great  diligence,  as  well  as 
much  violence,  to  draw  together  a  confiderable 
force  in  order  to  join  the  Pretender  on  his  return 
into  that  country ;  the  king’s  loyal  fubjeils  there 
die  wed  the  greated  zeal  and  fpirit,  in  exerting  their 
utmod  force  in  order  to  oppofe  them.  Ihe  city  ol 
Glafgow  particularly  didinguilhed  itfelf  on  this  oc- 
cation,  by  levying  filteen  companies  ol  lixty  men 
each  at  their  own  expence,  and  having  completed 
them  by  the  beginning  of  the  month  ol  December, 
they  marched  from  thence  under  the  command  of 
the  right  honourable'  the  earl  of  Hume>  f°r  Stirling. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh  alfo  having  received  his 
majedy's  licence  for  that  purpofe,  raifed  one  thoufand 
men  for  the  king’s  fervice ;  and  the  earl  ol  Loudon 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  marching  from 
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Invernefs,  obliged  a  body  of  the  rebels  to  raife  the 
blockade  of  Fort  Auguflus,  which  they  had  fohned 
under  the  command  of  the  fon  of  lord  Lovat ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  Macleods  and  Monroes  fcoured 
all  the  north  of  the  rebel  parties  as  far  as  to  within 
twelve  miles  of  Aberdeen.  Such  were  the  tranf- 
aedions  in  South  arid  in  North  Britain  to  the  clofe1 
of  this  year,  when  the  rebels  having  been  obliged 
to  fly  out  of  England,  began  again  to  gather  drength 
in  the  wed  of  Scotland  and  to  refume  their  defign 
of  attacking  Stirling  cadle.  Having  palled  the  river 
Efke,  they  divided  into  two  bodies ;  the  leffer, 
confiding  of  about  two  thoufand  men,  marched  oil 
the  twentieth  of  December  to  Ecclefecan,  and  from 
thence  the  next  day  to  Moffat.  The  larger  body 
of  about  four  thoufand  proceeded  to  Annan,  near 
the  fea-fide,  and  on  the  twenty-fird  marched  to 
Dumfries,  where  they  continued  all  the  next  day, 
and  about  eight  in  the  morning  on  the  twbnty- 
third,  they  moved  northwards.  At  Dumfries  they 
demanded  two  thoufand  pounds  immediately,  and 
though  this  was  remondrated  againd,  as  a  thing  not 
only  hard,  but  impracticable,  yet  it  was  peremptorily 
infided  on,  and  at  lad  eleven  hundred  was  accepted 
in  ready  money,  and  tw  o  gentlemen  were  taken  away 
as  hodages  for  the  other  nine  hundred.  On  the 
twenty-third  they  halted  at  Drumlanerig,  and  thence 
continued  their  march  to  Glafgow,  at  which  city 
they  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  northern  rebels  were  moving  towards 
Perth  under  lord  John  Drummond,  lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  and  fome  other  of  their  chiefs.  This  body 
had  fome  artillery,  ammunition,  and  money  with 
them,  which  had  been  landed  from  on  board  fome 
Spanilh  privateers,  and  brought  from  the  wed  coad 
to  Perth,  which  they  fortified  for  a  place  of  arms ; 
fitting  out  an  armed  floop  there,  as  they  did  the 
Hazard  which  they  had  taken,  and  a  dout  privateer 
at  Montrofe. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  the  *  r 

behaviour  of  the  rebels  at  Glafgow  '  '  1‘  4  • 

fhould  be  rather  worfe  than  in  other  places.  They 
found  themfelves  in  a  very  rich  city,  abounding  in 
whatever  they  wanted,  and  therefore  they  confidered 
it  as  a  magazine,  and  began  to  furniffi  themfelves 
immediately  with  broad-cloth.  Tartan,  linen,  flioes 
and  dockings,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
derling;  fo  that  by  this  means  the  Pretender  in  a 
manner  new  cloathed  his  army,  which  proved  a 
great  means  of  keeping  them  together,  otherwife, 
in  all  probability,  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
have  difperfed.  On  the  third  of  January,  having 
finiffied  their  bufinefs  at  Glafgow,  and  gleaned  up 
what  they  could,  it  was  judged  high  time  to  remove, 
and  accordingly  they  marched  that  day  to  Kilfyth. 
The  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Banockbourne,  and 
on  the  fifth,  having  now  the  bed  part  of  their  forces 
together,  they  fummoned  the  cadle  and  town  of 
Stirling  to  furrender.  General  Blakeney  anfwered, 
that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  lad  extremity, 
and  as  he  had  lived  he  was  determined  to  die  a  man 
of  honour.  The  town,  wffiich  is  indeed  of  no  drength, 
after  fome  time  fpent  in  treaty,  furrendered,  and 
the  rebels  entered  it  upon  the  eighth,  when  hav- 
ing  again  fummoned  the  cadle  to  as  little  purpofe 
as  before,  they  took  a  final  refolution  of  befieging  it 
in  form  with  what  artillery  they  had,  and  accordingly 
prepared  to  put  that  refolution  in  execution. 

His  majedy  having  thought  fit  to  appoint  lieu-* 
tenant  general  Hawley  commander  in  chief  of  his 
forces  in  North  Britain,  and  major  general  Huike 
to  command  under  him,  the  troops  that  were  to 
form  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
marched  thither  with  fo  much  expedition,  and  what-, 
ever  was  requifite  for  their  ufe,  or  could  contribute  to 
facilitate  their  motions,  was  fo  readily  fupplied  to 
them  on  their  rout,  that  by  the  tenth  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  difpofe  things  for  advancing  towards 
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the  relief  of  Stirling  caftle ;  not  that  this  fortrefs, 
which  from  its  fituation  is  of  fome  importance,  was 
in  any  danger,  for  in  truth,  the  rebels  were  but 
bungling  engineers,  but  becaufe  it  would  have  given 
fome  reputation  to  their  arms,  in  cafe  they  had  con¬ 
tinued  this  liege  for  any  time  without  interruption. 
Things  being  thus  difpofed,  the  field  artillery  or¬ 
dered  out,  and  all  the  neceffary  precautions  taken, 
it  was  refolved  to  begin  the  operations  by  detach¬ 
ing  part  of  the  forces  under  major  general  Hufke,  to 
diflodge  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock  from  Falkirk, 
w'here  he  lay  with  moft  of  the  cavalry  belonging  to 
the  rebel  army.  On  the  thirteenth,  accordingly, 
the  forces  appointed  for  this  fervice  began  to 
move  towards  Linlithgow,  which  they  entered  in 
the  evening  at  the  very  inftant  the  earl  of  Kilmar¬ 
nock  was  marching  in  on  the  fide  next  Falkirk  with 
fome  of  his  people  ;  but  having  early  intelligence  of 
the  general’s  purpofe  and  nearnefs,  he  retired  with 
fome  precipitation.  After  general  Hufke  had  taken 
poft  at  Linlithgow,  lord  Kilmarnock  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  decamp  the  next  day  from  Falkirk,  and  to 
retire  to  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army  before 
Stirling.  On  the  fixteenth,  general  Hulke,  with 
the  forces  under  his  command,  and  the  remains  of 
Gardiner’s  and  Hamilton’s  dragoons,  took  polfef-  ; 
fion  of  Falkirk,  and  were  followed  thither  foon  after 
by  general  Hawley,  and  the  reft  of  the  army. 
Lieutenant  general  Hawley  having  confidered  the 
fituation  of  affairs,  and  the  feveral  accounts  he  had 
received,  refolved  to  defer  attacking  the  rebels  un¬ 
til  the  next  day,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  foulnefs  of 
the  weather,  as  becaufc  he  was  defirous  of  obtaining 
fuch  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  make  the 
moft  advantageous  difpofitions  for  adzing  againft 
them  with  his  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Some  dragoons  that  had  been  fent  to  reconnoitre, 
returned  about  noon  with  intelligence,  that  the  re¬ 
bels  were  actually  in  motion,  in  order  to  attack  the 
king’s  forces,  and  by  one  they  were  feen  in  two 
columns,  about  two  miles  diftance,  endeavouring 
to  gain  fome  rifing  grounds  near  the  moor  of  Fal¬ 
kirk.  Upon  this  the  king’s  forces  got  under 
arms,  and  formed  as  foon  as  the  fmall  time  they 
had  would  allow,  and  immediately  marched  to  gain 
the  ground  which  the  rebels  were  endeavouring  to 
reach  on  the  left  of  their  camp.  This,  though  the 
ground  was  above  a  mile  diltant,  they  performed, 
but  were  fcarce  in  polfeflion  of  it,  before  the  enemy 
came  down  in  order  of  battle,  out-ftretching  the 
king’s  forces  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  left  of  one 
army  was  oppolite  the  center  of  the  other.  The 
king’s  army  being  once  formed,  advanced  in  good 
order,  the  dragoons  on  the  left,  and  the  foot  in  two 
lines.  As  foon  a-s  they  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy,  the  dragoons  were  ordered  to 
fall  on  fword  in  hand,  and  the  tw’o  lines  of  infantry 
to  advance.  They  began  to  move  in  purfuance  of 
thefe  directions,  but  before  they  could  put  them  in 
execution,  the  rebels  made  a  very  fmart  fire,  which 
threw  the  dragoons  into  fome  diforder,  and  they  the 
foot,  who  made  only  one  irregular  fire.  Barrel’s  and 
Ligoniers  battalions  only  excepted,  who  were  pre- 
fently  rallied  by  brigadier  Cholmondeley,  attacked 
afterwards  by  the  rebels,  whom  they  repulfed,  and 
at  length  drove  them  fairly  out  of  the  field.  In  the 
mean  time,  major  general  Hulke,  with  wonderful 
prudence  and  prefence  of  mind,  drew  together  and 
formed  a  body  of  foot  in  the  rear  of  thefe  two  regi¬ 
ments,  which  the  rebels  feeing,  did  not  venture  to 
renew  the  attack.  General  Mordaunt  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  delay,  rallied  and  formed  the  reft  of 
the  troops,  in  which  the  officers,  who  in  general  be¬ 
haved  well,  affifted. 

There  were  feveral  unforefeen  and  indeed  in¬ 
evitable  accidents  that  contributed  greatly  to,  or 
rather  might  be  fa-id  to  have  been  the  foie  occalion 
of  the  rebels  gaining  this  advantage  ;  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  there  was  fome  difficulty  and  confufion  in 


forming  the  king’s  troops,  which  was  fucceeded  by 
another  unlucky  accident.  Some  of  the  battalions 
fired  without  orders,  which  occafioned  a  great  con¬ 
fufion  among  the  dragoons.  But  the  great  mif- 
fortune  of  all  was,  that  juft  as  the  army  began  to 
move,  there  came  on  a  violent  norm  of  wind  and 
rain,  which  hindered  the  men  from  feeing  before 
them;  and  many  of  their  firelocks  were  fo  wet,  that 
it  is  thought  fcarce  a  fifth  part  of  them  were  of 
ufe ;  add  to  this,  that  they  had  no  ufe  at  all  of  their 
artillery,  for  the  weather  having  been  for  two  days 
very  wet,  and  there  being  a  fteep  hill  to  climb,  they 
could  not  get  up  time  enough  to  do  any  fervice  in  the 
acftion ;  and  the  commander  of  the  train  having  quitted 
it,  moft  of  the  people  who  belonged  to  the  horfes, 
rode  away  with  them  ;  fo  that  when  the  troops  re¬ 
tired  to  their  camp,  they  found  it  extremely  hard 
to  carry  off  their  cannon.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  very  plainly  proves  that  they  were  left  mafters 
of  the  field,  for  the  grenadiers  of  Barrel’s  regiment 
brought  off  one  piece  of  cannon,  and  the  horfes 
that  were  picked  up  at  the  town  of  Falkirk,  drew 
away  three  more,  which  fhews  they  had  time 
enough,  and  were  not  at  all  molefted  by  the  rebels; 
fo  far  from  it  that  it  was  once  refolved  to  remain  in 
the  camp,  and  brigadier  Mordaunt  had  orders  to 
take  poft  there;  but  the  rain  was  fo  heavy,  the 
tents  fo  exceftively  wet,  and  fo  much  of  the  am¬ 
munition  fpoiled,  that  it  was  judged  altogether  in¬ 
expedient  to  expofe  the  men  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  therefore  it  was  at  laft  determined 
to  march  them  back  to  Linlithgow,  purely  to  put 
them  under  cover. 

The  rebels  returned'  to  Stirling  on  the  1 8th  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  as  it  w7as  vrfible  that  lieutenant 
general  Hawley’s  defign  of  relieving  that  fortrefs 
was  difappointed,  they  had  a  mind  to  try  what  effed: 
another  fummons  would  have ;  but  general  Blakeney 
was  ftill  in  the  fame  tone,  and  contented  himfelf 
with  repeating  what  he  had  before  told  them,  that 
he  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  honour, 
and  they  fhould  find  he  would  die  fo. 

On  the  return  of  the  king’s  army  to  Edinburgh, 
a  very  ftrid:  enquiry  was  made  into  thelofs  fuftained’ 
by  the  late  action,  which  appeared  to  be,  officers 
excepted,  very  fmall.  What  was  moft  regretted  was 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Monroe,  bart.  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  foot,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  ;  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Monroe, 
an  eminent  man  in  his  profeffion,  and  who  attended 
him  to  the  field,  merely  out  of  fraternal  affection. 

i  here  was  no  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
publifhed  by  authority,  probably  becaufe  it  was 
found  difficult  to  coiled:  fuch  an  account,  as  many 
of  the  foldiers  who  were  fuppofed  either  to  have 
been  (lain  or  taken  prifoners,  came  dropping  in 
afterwards  for  feveral  days.  The  officers/ in°ge- 
neral,  diftingui filed  themfelves  extremely,  and  fome 
very  particularly,  fuch  as  brigadier  general  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  wffio  was  dangeroufiy  wounded,  and  con¬ 
tracted  a  pal  fey,  from  the  cold  he' caught  in  the 
field.  Major  general  Hufke,  by  his  great  vigilance 
and  piefence  of  mind  fhcwn  on  this  occafion,  ac¬ 
quired  the  higheft  reputation;  and  brigadier  Mor¬ 
daunt  was  alkuvcd  to  have  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  moft  knowing  and  adive  officer; 
nay,  even  in  the  battalions  where  the  men  did  not 
behave  fo  well  as  might  have  been  expeCted,  their 
officers  ftiewed  themfelves  to  great  advantage,  and 
gave  glorious  examples  of  intrepidity,  though  they 
were  but  ill  copied.  It  happened  very  luckily, 
that  as  this  aCtion  proved  fatal  to  fo  many  officers, 
it  proved  as  fortunate  to  a  great  many  others;  for 
the  rebels  having  fent  moft  of  the  officers  that  were 
taken  prifoners  at  Prefton  Pans  to  Glames,  Con  per, 
and  Lillie,  when  they  were  drawing  together  their 
forces  about  Stirling,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  other-  places,  formed  a  defign  of  refeuin-f 
them,  and  conducting  them  back  to  Edinburgh^ 
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which  they  executed  with  great  fpirit  and  diligence, 
and  they  arrived  at  that  city  on  the  nineteenth,  the 
very  next  day  after  the  army  returned  thither  from 
Linlithgow. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  reached  London, 
it  made  it  neceflary  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
extindlion  of  fo  dangerous  a  flame,  by  fending 
down  a  fufhcient  number  of  forces,  not  only  to 
render  the  army  in  Scotland  more  formidable  than 
before,  but  to  increafe  its  flrength  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  free  the  nation  from  any  apprehenfions  of  its 
confequences,  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  grow  more 
numerous,  or  the  French  and  Spaniards  *perfift  in 
their  defign  of  attempting  an  invafion  for  their 
fupport  in  any  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions.  It 
was  with  this  view,  that  a  refolution  was  taken  of 
embarking  the  Heflian  troops  in  Britifh  pay,  then 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  for  Scotland; 
and  it  was  alfo  thought  convenient,  that  to  reftore 
the  fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  to  extinguifh  all  animofi- 
ties,  and  encourage  the  well-aftedted  in  North- 
Britain,  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  fhould  imme¬ 
diately  go  down  thither.  On  the  thirtieth,  in  the 
morning,  to  the  great  furprize  and  joy  of  the  army, 
his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland  arrived 
at  Edinburgh,  after  a  journey  amazingly  expedi¬ 
tious,  confidering  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.  He 
was  received  with  all  the  teftimonies  of  loyalty  and 
affection  that  could  poflibly  be  exprefled,  the  army 
looking  upon  his  prefence  as  a  fure  omen  of  victory, 
and  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  being  delighted 
at  beholding  a  prince  with  whofe  reputation  they . 
were  fo  well  acquainted,  and  from  whom  they  had 
juft  reafon  to  expedt  being  reftored  to  the  peaceable 
pofleflion  of  thofe  bleffings,  which,  under  the  mild 
government  of  the  king  his  father,  they  had,  till 
the  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  conftantly  en¬ 
joyed.  The  light  of  the  duke  banilhed  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  late  untoward  accident;  and  the 
troops  fhewed  uncommon  ardour  to  be  led,  bad  as 
the  weather  was,  into  the  field  again. 

The  very  next  day  his  royal  highnefs  reviewed 
the  forces,  and  marched  them  in  two  columns, 
confifling  of  fourteen  battalions,  the  Argylefhire 
men,  together  with  Cobham’s  and  Mark  Ker’s 
dragoon’s,  in  purfuit  of  the  rebels.  The  next 
morning  his  royal  highnefs  made  the  neceflary  dif- 
pofitions  for  profecuting  his  march,  at  which  time 
all  the  officers  and  foldiers  exprefled  the  greateft 
eagernefs  and  alacrity  imaginable.  The  march  was 
hardly  begun,  before  advice  was  brought  that  the 
rebels,  inftead  of  preparing  for  an  engagement, 
were  actually  repaffing  the  forth  with  all  the  dili¬ 
gence  imaginable  ;  and  what  gave  credit  to  this, 
was  their  advanced  guards  retiring  every  where  with 
the  utmofl:  precipitation.  This  news  was  foon  after 
put  out  of  difpute,  by  the  noife  they  heard  of  two 
great  reports  like  the  blowing  up  of  magazines ; 
upon  which  brigadier  Mordaunt  was  detached  with 
the  Argyleffiire  men  and  the  dragoons  to  harrafs  the 
rebels  in  their  retreat.  The  brigadier,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  arrived  at  Stirling  latp 
that  evening,  where  they  found  the  rebels  had 
abandoned  their  camp,  with  all  their  artillery,  and 
had  blown  up  a  great  magazine  they  had  of  powder 
and  ball  in  the  church  of  St.  Ninian,  and  that  with 
fo  little  care  or  diferetion,  that  feveral  of  the 
country  people  were'  buried  in  the  ruins.  dhey 
likewife  left  behind  them  all  the  wounded  men  they 
had  made  prifoners  in  the  late  adfion,  and  about 
twenty  of  their  own  lick  men;  but  it  was  fo  late 
when  the  king’s  forces  arrived,  that  it  was  judged 
needlefs  to  continue  the  purfuit. 

On  the  fecond  of  February,  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  his  royal  highnefs  entered  Stirling,  and 
received  the  compliments  of  general  Blakeney,  and 
the  officers  of  his  garrifon,  on  that  memorable  oc- 
.  cafion ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  his  royal  highnefs 
was  pleafed  to  teftify  his  entire  latisfadlion,  with  re- 
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j  fpedt  to  the  gallant  defence  the  general  had  madej 
|  by  which  a  place  of  fo  much  importance  had  been 
preferved,  and  the  defigns  of  the  enemy  defeated. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  were  occupied  in 
making  all  the  difpatch  in  their  power,  that  they 
might  be  entirely  out  of  reach  before  Stirling 
bridge  could  be  repaired  for  the  paffage  of  the 
army.  Part  of  them  took  the  road  by  Tay  bridge, 
towards  the  hills,  the  reft  confifting  of  lord  Lewis 
Gordon’s  men,  the  remains  of  the  French ;  thofe 
commanded  by  lord  Ogilvie,  and  the  few  horfe  they 
had,  got  into  Perth  the  very  night  that  brigadier 
Mordaunt  arrived  at  Stirling  ;  and  though  they  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  throwing  up  feveral 
works  for  the  fccurity  of  that  place,  yet  they  began 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  continue  their  march  north¬ 
wards  the  next  morning;  lord  John  Drummond, 
with  the  remains  of  the  Scotch  and  irifh  that  came 
from  France,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  towards 
Montrofe,  and  on  the  third  of  February  the  town 
of  Perth  wras  totally  evacuated.  They  left  behind 
them  there  thirteen  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  eight 
and  twelve  pounders,  nailed  up,  and  threw  a  vaft 
quantity  of  ammunition  into  the  river,  together 
with  fourteen  fvvivel  guns  that  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  Hazard  (loop ;  and  fet  at  liberty  the  bailors 
that  had  been  confined  there  from  the  time  that 
veffiel  was  taken ;  but  they  thought  fit  to  carry 
captain  Hill,  who  commanded  her,  along  with 
them,  and  fome  few7  other  prifoners  of  the  better 
fort. 

On  the  fourth,  by  fix  in  the  morning,  the  bridge 
of  Stirling  was  repaired,  fo  that  the  army  palled 
over  it,  and  the  advanced  guard,  confifting  of  the 
Argylefhire  highlanders  and  the  dragoons,  marched 
that  night  as  far  as  Crief ;  but  the  foot  were  can¬ 
toned  in  and  about  Dumblain,  where  the  duke  took 
up  his  quarters  that  evening,  and  the  next  day  the 
advanced  guards  took  pofleflion  of  Perth.  Scarce 
any  hiftory  can  Ihew  a  more  illuftrious  inflance  of 
the  eftedts  of  a  general’s  reputation  than  this  before 
us,  fince  in  the  fpace  of  a  Angle  week,  his  royal 
highnefs  quitted  the  court  of  the  king  his  father, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  Scotland* 
and  faw  the  enemy  flying  with  precipitation  before 
him.  To  endeavour  to  heighten  this  event  by  any 
{trains  of  compliment  or  panegyric,  would  be  to 
obfeure  it;  the  bare  recital  of  the  matter  of  fad  is 
the  noblefl:  eulogium. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  by  different 
roads  (but  in  fuch  bodies  as  prevented  all  danger 
of  furprize)  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  propofed  to  fix 
his  head-quarters,  to  raife  magazines,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  fuccours  and  fupplies  as  from  time  to 
time  might  be  requifite  by  fea  from  the  fouth.  As 
the  Heflian  troops  were  now  in  Scotland,  his  royal 
highnefs  took  care  to  difpofe  of  them  and  fome 
other  bodies  of  Englifh  troops  at  Perth,  Dunkeld, 
the  cafile  of  Blair,  caftle  of  Menzies,  and  other 
places,  by  which  he  effedually  fecured  the  paffage 
into  the  lowlands,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  rebels  to  return  that  w7ay  into  the  fouth.  Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell,  w'ith  the  Argylefhire  men,  under¬ 
took  the  fecurity  of  Fort  William,  a  place  at  that 
time  of  infinite  importance,  as  it  fecured  another 
paffage  through  the  weft  of  Scotland,  by  which  the 
rebels  might  again  have  made  their  way  into 
England.  Thefe  precautions  taken,  his  royal  high¬ 
nefs  fet  out  in  perfon  for  Aberdeen,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February.  The  ne- 
ceffary  difpofitions  having  been  made  for  continuing 
the  operations  of  the  war,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  make  fome  examples  of  fuch  as  had  mifbehaved, 
for  the  better  fupport  of  difeipline,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  fo  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  and  reputation  of 
the  army;  a  court-martial  was  accordingly  held  at 
Montrofe,  by  w'hich  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who 
had  deferted  the  train  in  the  adtion  at  Falkirk,  was 
i  condemned 
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condemned  to  have  his  fword  broke  over  his  head 
by  the  provoft,  his  fafh  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
himfelf  turned  out  of  the  arniy,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  accordingly  at  the  head  (ft  the  artillery.  A 
lieutenant  of  Fleming's  regiment  was  broke  for  dif- 
obeying  orders,  forfeiting  his  word,  and  prevari¬ 
cating  before  the  court-martial,  in  relation  to 
plundering  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Gaik,  at 
that  time  with  the  rebels,  fo  little  colour  there  was 
for  the  reports  fpread  that  plundering  was  con¬ 
nived  at,  if  not  allowed  ;  though  nothing  could  be 
more  incompatible  witfothe  difcipline  of  a  regular 
army,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  of  the  country  that 
army  was  employed  to  defend. 

The  rebels,  in  profecution  of  their  defigns, 
made  it  their  fir  ft  care  to  become  mafters  of  Inver- 
nefs,  a  town  of  pretty  conffderable  tiazle  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  highlands,  with  a  good  port,  and  a 
fmall  fortrefs,  fometimes  called  the  caftle  of  Inver- 
nefs,  but  more  properly  Fort  George,  to  defend  it. 
The  earl  of  Loudon  was  then  there,  with  a  body  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  moft  of  them  haftily 
raifed  for  the  fervice  of  the  government,  with  whom, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  rebels  to  within  a  very 
fmall  diftance  of  the  place,  he  marched  out  in 
order  to  aift  offenfively  ;  but  finding  that  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  that  the  enemy  were  much'ftronger  than 
he  expended,  he  judged  it  proper  'to  retreat,  which 
he  did  on  the  twentieth  of  February  without  the 
lofs  of  a  man,  leaving  two  independent  companies 
under  the  command  of  major  Grant  in  Fort  George, 
with  orders  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  But 
it  feems  thefe  orders  were  but  indifferently  obeyed, 
for  the  place  was  foon  after  furrendered  to  the 
rebels ;  upon  which  the  Chevalier  removed  his 
quarters  thither,  having  with  him  about  four  thou- 
fand  men.  They  next  attacked  Fort  Auguftus,  a 
very  fmall  place,  and  only  important  by  its  fituation 
between  Invernefs  and  Fort  William,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  fmall  garrifon  of  no  more  than 
three  companies  of  Guide’s  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  major  Wentworth;  fo  that  it  was 
fpeedily  reduced,  and  as  fpeedily  demolifhed,  which 
was  the  fame  fate  that  Fort  George  had  met  with. 
As  they  were  ftill  incommoded  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  who  lay  at  their 
back,  w’ith  only  the  Frith  of  Murray  between 
them,  the  duke  of  Perth,  the  earl  of  Cromarty, 
and  fome  of  the  reft  of  their  chief  commanders, 
refolved  to  attempt  the  furprizing  that  earl  by  the 
help  of  boats,  which  they  drew  together  on  their 
fide  of  the  water  ;  and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  fog, 
executed  their  fcheme  fo  effectually,  that  falling 
upon  the  king’s  forces  under  the  earl’s  command 
unexpectedly,  they  cut  off  fome,  made  a  few  offi¬ 
cers  prifoners,  and  obliged  lord  Loudon  to  retire 
with  the  reft  out  of  Sutherland.  But  though  thefe 
little  advantages  ferved  to  make  a  noife,  and  to 
keep  up  the  fpirits  of  their  party,  yet  they  did  them 
little  real  fervice;  and  their  money  beginning  to 
run  fhort,  and  fupplies  both  at  home  and  abroad 
failing  their  expectations,  caufed  great  divifions 
amongft  them. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  March,  having  intelligence 
that  Roy  Steuart,  with  about  one  thoufand  foot, 
and  fixty  huffars,  were  at  Strathbogie,  his  royal 
highnels  ordered  major-general  Bland  to  drive 
them  from  thence,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered 
brigadier-general  Mordaunt,  with  four  battalions, 
and  as  many  pieces  of  cannon,  to  march  and  fup- 
port  the  major-general,  if  there  fhould  be  occalion. 
On  the  feventeenth,  the  major-general  advanced  to 
Strathbogie,  and  was  almoft  within  fight  of  the 
place,  before  the  rebels  had  any  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
proach  ;  which  alarmed  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  quitted  their  poll,  and  retired  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  towards  Keith;  and  though  the  evening 
was  wet  and  hazy,  yet  the  volunteers  under  the 


marquis  of  Granby,  colonel  Conway,  and  captain 
Halden,  continued  the  purfuit  till  it  was  almoft 
dark.  But  this  fuccefs  was  attended  with  fome 
little  check:  for  general  Bland  having  detached  a 
captain  of  highlanders  with  feventy  of  his  men, 
and  thirty  of  Kingfton’s  horfe,  with  orders  to  clear, 
that  place,  and  then  rejoin  the  army,  they,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  directions,  ventured  to  quarter  there 
that  night,  which  gave  the  rebels  an  opportunity  of 
furprizing  them ;  for  returning  from  Fochabers, 
whither  they  had  retired,  they  furrounded  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Keith  in  the  night,  entered  it  at  both  ends, 
attacked  the  Campbells  who  were  quartered  in  the 
church-yard,  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftancc  cut 
moft  of  them  to  pieces  ;  but  the  cornet  who  com¬ 
manded  Kingfton’s  horfe,  retired  with  fome  of  thofe 
under  his  command  ;  which  accident  made  the 
troops  more  careful,  fo  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
happened  for  the  future.  Indeed,  the  difpofitioa 
his  royal  highnefs  immediately  made,  put  all  at¬ 
tempts  of  that  fort  out  of  the  enemy’s  pow’er,  the 
royal  army  being  divided  into  three  cantonments, 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  the  whole  firft  line, 
confifting  of  fix  battalions,  the  duke  of  Kingfton’s 
horfe,  and  Cobham’s  dragoons,  lay  at  Strathbogie, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Spey,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  major-general  Bland. 
The  referve,  confiding  of  three  battalions  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Mordaunt,  were  at  Old  Mcldrum,  half  way 
between  Strathbogie  and  Aberdeen ;  and  the  whole 
fecond  line,  confiding  of  the  fix  remaining  batta¬ 
lions,  and  lord  Mark  Ker’s  regiment  of  dragoons, 
remained  at  Aberdeen. 

The  rebels  being  very  well  apprized  of  the  great 
importance  of  Fort  William,  the  taking  of  which 
would  have  made  them  mafters  of  the  whole  extent 
of  country  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  fea  to  fea, 
and  would  befides  have  opened  them  a  paffage  into 
Argylefhire  and  the  weft  of  Scotland,  refolved  to 
leave  nothing  unattempted  that  might  contribute 
to  the  reduftion  of  this  fortrefs ;  and  therefore 
ordered  brigadier  Stapleton,  with  a  large  body  of 
their  bed:  men,  moft  of  their  engineers,  and  as  good 
a  train  as  they  could  furnifh,  that  way  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  ;  and  on  the  fecond  or  third  of 
that  month,  about  one  thoufand  men  arrived  at 
Glenavis,  which  is  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  about  this  time  they  took  a  boat  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Baltimore  floop,  which  was  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  garrifon.  But  captain  Afkew 
of  the  Serpent  floop,  detaching  his  own  boat  with 
another  belonging  to  the  Baltimore,  and  a  third 
belonging  to  the  garrifon  of  Fort  William,  with 
about  feventy  men  in  them,  forced  the  rebels  from 
the  Narrows  of  Carron  where  they  were  pofted, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  their  boats. 
This  was  on  the  fourth  of  March,  and  was  a  very 
effectual  and  well-timed  fervice:  but  notwithftand- 
ing  this  check,  the  rebels  perfifted  in  their  defign 
of  attacking  this  fortrefs,  and  with  *very  great 
labour  and  difficulty  brought  up  their  artillery, 
and  made  the  neceffary  difpofitions  for-  that  pur- 
pofe. 

On  the  third  of  April  the  rebels  fuddenly  raifed 
their  fiege,  deferted  their  batteries,  and  with  great 
precipitation  marched  for  Invernefs ;  upon  which 
captain  Scot  detached  a  party  of  the  garrifon,  which 
fecured  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  feven  mortars, 
the  enemy  had  left  behind  them. 

The  reafon  of  this  fudden  and  hafty  retreat  of 
the  rebels  from  before  this  fortrefs,  was  the  necellity 
the  young  Pretender  wras  under  of  drawing  together 
all  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Invernefs, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  king’s  army.  But  before 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  meafures  taken  by  them 
after  this  junction,  it  is  requifite  that  we  fhould 
give  fome  account  of  another  misfortune  which 
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befel  them,  which  was  no  lefs  fatal  in  its  confe- 
quences  than  the  difappointment  of  their  defign 
againft  Fort  William.  We  have  already  oblerved, 
that  they  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  money  and  other 
neceffaries,  and  waited  impatiently  for  a  fupply 
from  France;  which  they  hoped,  notwithftanding 
the '  mifcarriage  of  fo  many  fmall  veflels  that  had 
been  fent  them,  would  foon  arrive  on  board  the 
Hazard  floop,  to  which  they  had  given  the  name 
of  the  Prince  Charles  fnow,  and  which  they  had 
intelligence  was  at  fea  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  gold  on  board,  and  a  good  number  of  expe¬ 
rienced  officers  and  engineers,  who  were  very  much 
wanted.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  this  long- 
looked-for  veffel  arrived  in  Tongue  bay,  into  which 
ffie  was  followed  by  his  majefty’s  ffiip  the  Sheernefs, 
commanded  by  captain  Obrien,  who  immediately 
attacked  her.  In  the  engagement,  the  Hazard 
floop  had  a  great  many  men  killed,  and  many  more 
wounded ;  fo  that  not  being  able  to  maintain  the 
fight,  flie  ran  afhore  on  the  ffiallows  where  the 
Sheernefs  Could  not  follow  her,  and  there  {he 
landed  her  men  and  money.  The  place  on  which 
flie  ran  on  flaore  (after  being  chafed  fifty-fix 
leagues)  was  in  the  lord  Rea’s  country ;  and  it 
happened,  there  was  then  at  his  fordfiiip’s  houfe 
his  fon  captain  Mackay,  Sir  Henry  Monro,  lord 
Charles  Gordon,  captain  Macleod,  and  about  eighty 
men  of  lord  Loudon’s  regiment,  that  had  retired 
thither  when  the  rebels  attacked  them  by  boats,  as 
has  been  before  related.  Thefe  gentlemen  having 
animated  thefoldiers  to  attack,  notwithftanding  the 
Superiority  of  numbers,  thofe  who  landed  from  the 
Prince  Charles  fnow,  obtained,  after  a  fhort  difputc, 
a  complete  vidory ,  only  three  or  four  being  killed 
on  the  fide  of  the  rebels,  and  with  little  or  no  lofs 
on  their  fide.  Befides  five  chefts  of  money,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  arms,  they  took  a  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors  prifoners, 
with  whom  they  embarked  on  board  the  Sheernefs 
man  of  war,  and  failed  diredlly  for  Aberdeen,  toge¬ 
ther  with  another  prize  captain  Obrien  had  taken 
in  the  Orkneys.  The  money,  befides  one  cheft 
that  was  miffing,  and  what  had  been  taken  out  of 
another  that  was  broke,  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
fand  and  five  hundred  guineas  ;  and  amongft  the 
prifoners  there  were  forty  experienced  officers,  who 
had  been  long  either  in  the  French  or  the  Spanifli 
fervice. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  rebels  employed  fo 
confiderable  a  part  of  their  forces  in  attacking  Fort 
William,  they  fent  another  body  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lord  George  Murray,  to  make  a  like  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  caftle  of  Blair,  the  principal  feat  of 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Athol,  but  a  place  of  no 
great  force,  and  in  which  there  was  only  a  fmall 
garrifon  under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew; 
which  fiege,  or  rather  blockade,  they  raifed  with 
the  fame  hurry  and  precipitation  on  the  approach 
of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  as  they  did  that  of  Fort 
William,  upon  the  very  fame  day,  and  from  the 
fame  motives-,  fo  that  we  have  run  through  all 
their  operations  in  as  clear  and  as  fuccinct  a  manner 
as  poffible,  and  have  fliewn,  how  all  their  feveral 
bodies  were  drawn  off  in  order  to  join  the  young 
chevalier,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  a  ftand  at  In- 
vernefs.  We  fhall  now  therefore  return  to  the 
king’s  forces  under  the  command  of  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke,  which  we  left  properly  difpofed 
to  march  as  foon  as  the  fcafon  and  roads  would 
permit,  to  put  an  end  to  this  unnatural  rebellion 
by  one  general  and  decifive  atftion. 

The  troops,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  and  the  fatigues  they  had  endured  by 
making  a  double  campaign,  were  in  the  beginning 
of  April  fo  well  refrefhed,  and  in  fuch  excellent 
order,  that  they  were  every  way  fit  for  fervice;  and 
fo  far  from  apprehending  any  thing  from  the  impe¬ 
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tuofity  of  the  highlanders,  or  the  advantage  they 
had  in  lying  behind  a  very  deep  and  rapid  river, 
that  they  fhewed  the  gr  eateft  eagernefs  to  enter  upon 
action-,  which  though  his  highnefs  encouraged, 
and  took  every  meafure  pofhble  for  keepingup  this 
ardour  in  his  army,  yet  he  acted  with  great  delibe¬ 
ration,  and  did  not  move  till  the  weather  was  fettled, 
and  there  was  no  danger  that  the  cavalry  fhould 
fuller  for  want  of  forage.  At  length  they  moved 
on  the  eighth  from  Aberdeen,  and  encamped  on 
the  eleventh  at  Cullen,  where  lord  Albemarle  joined 
them,  and  the  whole  army  was  afiembled;  and 
nc.vt  day  marched  to  the  Spey,  and  pafled  it  with 
no  other  lofs  than  of  one  dragoon  and  four  women, 
who  were  all  drowned  through  hurry  and  indifere- 
tion.  Major-general  Hufke  was  detached  in  the 
morning  with  fifteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  the 
highlanders,  and  all  the  cavalry,  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  his  royal  highnefs  went  with  them 
himfelf.  On  their  full  appearance,  the  rebels  re¬ 
tired  from  the  fide  of  the  Spey  towards  Elgin ; 
whereupon  the  duke  of  Kingfton’s  horfe  imme¬ 
diately  forded  over,  fuftained  by  the  grenadiers 
and  highlanders,  but  the  rebels  were  all  got  out  of 
their  reach  before  they  could  pafs.  The  footwaded 
over  as  faft  as  they  arrived;  and  though  the  water 
came  up  t6  their  middles,  they  went  on  with  great 
chearfulnefs.  The  rebels  appeared  to  be  between 
two  and  three  thoufand-,  but  they  did  not  make 
any  oppofition,  either  while  the  king’s  troops  were 
paffing,  or  when  part  of  them  had  pafled  and  were 
on  the  other  fide  the  Spey;  for  which  conduct  of 
theirs  it  feems  very  difficult  to  affign  any  reafon, 
unlefs  it  were  that  their  officers,  being  fenfible  that 
the  artillery  of  the  king’s  troops  would  fecure  their 
paflage,  they  were  unwilling  to  run  the  riik  ©f  dii- 
piriting  their  men  by  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  of 
that  kind;  and  therefore  chofe  not  to  difpute  the 
paflage  of  the  Spey,  but  to  deceive  their  men  into 
an  opinion  that  they  Ihould  be  well  enough  able  to 
deal  with  them  when  they  had  pafled. 

The  king’s  army  marched  on  to  Elginand  Forres, 
and  from  thence  to  Nairn,  where  they  halted  on  the 
fifteenth,  and  where  the  rebels  thought  to  have  fur- 
prized  them ;  but  the  vigilance  and  ftrict  difeipline 
his  royal  highnefs  maintained,  abfolutely  difap- 
pointed  them  ;  notwithftanding  which  they  fet  fire 
to  and  deftroyed  Fort  Auguftus,  called  in  all  their 
parties,  and  prepared  for  a  general  engagement, 
which  followed  the  next  day.  We  have  had  feveral 
accounts  of  this  great  and  decifive  a&ion;  but  the 
cleareft  and  molt  diftincl,  as  well  as  the  molt  au¬ 
thentic,  is  that  difpatched  by  his  royal  highnefs, 
dated  from  Invernefs,  April  the  eighteenth,  and  to 
which  therefore  we  think  it  heft  to  adhere. 

“  We  gave  our  men  a  day’s  halt  at  Nairn,  and 
on  the  fixteenth  marched  between  four  and  five,  in 
four  columns.  The  three  lines  of  foot  (reckoning 
the  referve  for  one)  were  broken  into  three  from 
the  right,  which  made  three  columns  equal,  and 
each  of  five  battalions.  The  artillery  and  baggage 
fpllowed  the  firft  column  on  the  right,  and  the 
cavalry  made  the  fourth  column  on  the  left. 

“  After  we  had  marched  about  eight  miles,  out 
advanced  guards,  compofed  of  about  forty  of 
Kingfton’s  and  the  highlanders,  led  on  by  the 
quartermafter-general,  perceived  the  rebels  at  fome 
diftancc  making  a  motion  towards  us  on  the  left, 
upon  which  we  immediately  formed;  but  finding 
the  rebels  ftill  were  a  good  way  from  us,  and  that 
the  whole  body  did  not  come  forward,  we  put  our- 
felves  again  upon  our  march  in  our  former  pofture, 
and  continued  it  to  within  a  mile  of  them,  where 
we  again  formed  in  the  fame  order  as  before. 
After  reconnoitring  their  fituation,  we  found  them 
pofted  behind  fome  old  walls  and  huts  in  a  line 
with  Culloden  houfe.  As  we  thought  our  right 
entirely  fecurc,  general  Hawley  and  general  Bland 
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wentto  the  left  with  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  j 
to  endeavour  to  fall  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
rebels,  and  Kingfton’s  horfe  were  ordered  to  the 
referve.  The  ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  difpofed 
two  in  each  of  the  intervals  of  the  firft  line,  and  all 
our  highlanders  (except  about  one  hundred  and 
forty,  which  were  upon  the  left  with  general  Haw¬ 
ley,  and  who  behaved  extremely  well)  were  left  to 
guard  the  baggage. 

“When  we  advanced  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
the  rebels,  we  found  the  morafs  upon  our  right  was 
ended,  which  left  our  right  flank  quite  uncovered 
to  them.  His  royal  highnefs  thereupon  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  Kingfton’s  horfe  from  the  referve, 
and  a  little  fquadron  of  about  fixty  of  Cobham’s, 
which  had  been  patroling  to  cover  our  flank,  and 
Pultney’s  regiment  was  ordered  from  the  referve  to 
the  right  of  the  royals. 

“  We  fpent  about  half  an  hour  after  that,  trying 
which  ftiould  gain  the  flank  of  the  other;  and  his 
royal  highnefs  having  fent  lord  Bury  forward  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  rebels,  to  reconnoitre 
lbmewhat  that  appeared  like  a  battery  to  us,  they 
thereupon  began  firing  their  cannon,  which  was 
extremely  ill  ferved  and  ill  pointed.  Our’s  imme¬ 
diately  anfwered  them,  which  began  their  confufion. 
They  then  came  running  on  in  their  wild  manner; 
and  upon  the  right,  where  his  royal  highnefs  had 
placed  himfelf,  imagining  the  greateft  pufti  would 
be  there,  they  came  down  three  feveral  times  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  our  men,  firing  their  piftols, 
and  brandifliing  their  fwords.  But  the  royals  and 
Pultney’s  hardly  took  their  firelocks  from  their 
fhoulders;  fo  that  after  thofe  faint  attempts  they 
made  off,  and  the  little  fquadron  on  our  right  were 
fent  to  purfuethem.  General  Hawley  had,  by  the 
help  of  our  highlanders,  beat  down  two  little  ftone 
walls,  and  came  in  upon  the  right  flank  of  their 
line. 

“  As  their  whole  firft  line  came  down  to  attack 
at  once,  their  right  fomewhat  outflanked  Barrel’s 
regiment,  which  was  our  left,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  little  lofs  we  fuftained  was  there.  But  Bligh’s 
and  Sempil’s  giving  a  fire  upon  thofe  who  had  out¬ 
flanked  Barrel’s,  foon  repulfed  them;  and  Barrel’s 
regiment,  and  the  left  of  Munro’s  fairly  beat  them 
with  their  bayonets;  there  was  fcarce  a  foldier  or 
officer  of  Barrel’s,  or  in  that  part  of  Monro’s  which 
engaged,  who  did  not  kill  one  or  two  men  each 
with  their  bayonets  and  fpontoon^. 

“  The  cavalry,  which  had  charged  from  their 
right  and  left,  met  in  the  center,  except  two  fqua- 
drons  of  dragoons,  which  we  miffed,  and  they  were 
gone  in  purfuit  of  the  runaways.  Lord  Ancram 
was  ordered  to  purfue  with  the  horfe,  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  did  it  with  fo  good  effect,  that  a 
very  confiderable  number  were  killed  in  the  pur¬ 
fuit. 

“  As  we  were  on  our  march  to  Invernefs,  and 
were  near  arrived  there,  major-general  Bland  fent 
the  annexed  papers,  which  he  received  from  the 
French  officers  and  foldiers,  furrendering  themfelves 
prifoners  to  his  royal  highnefs.  Major-general 
Bland  had  alfo  made  great  flaughter,  and  took  about 
fifty  French  officers  and  foldiers  prifoners,  in  his 
purfuit.  By  the  beft  calculation  that  can  be  made, 
it  is  thought  the  rebels  loft  two  thoufand  men  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  purfuit.” 

We  have  omitted  the  lifts  annexed  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  keeping  within 
bounds,  as  becaufe  they  could  not  be  very  exacl  at 
that  time,  but  were  afterwards  much  enlarged.  All 
the  French  officers  on  the  feventeenth  figned  a 
writing,  acknowledging  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war  to  his  Britannick  majefty,  and  promifing  fo  to 
I'emain  upon  their  parole  of  honour.  Amongft 
which  were  brigadier  Stapleton,  the  marquis  de 
Guilles,  whom  the  highlanders  called  the  French 


ambaffador,  lord  Lewis  Drummond,  and  about 
fifty  more.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  king’s 
army  was  very  inconfiderable ;  the  only  perfons  of 
note  killed  were  lord  Robert  Kerr,  captain  in 
Bari  el  s  regiment,  captain  Groffet  of  Price’s,  cap- 
tain  John  Campbell  of  Loudon’s,  and  captain 
Colin  Campbell  of  the  militia;  befides  thefe,  fifty 
private  men  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded.  1 

The  number  of  all  the  perfons  taken  in  this 
fignal  victory,  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
French,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  rebels; 
all  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  with  other  mili¬ 
tary  ftores,  and  twelve  colours,  likewife  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  vigors.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock 
was  taken  in  thea&ion;  lord  Balmerino,  at  firft 
reported  to  be  killed,  was  taken  foon  after;  and 
four  ladies  that  had  been  very  active  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  were  likewife  feized  at  fnvernefs,  viz.  lady 
Ogilvie,  lady  Kinloch,  lady  Gordon,  and  lady 
Mackintofh.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  briga¬ 
dier  Mordaunt  was  detached  with  the  volunteers  to 
the  numbei  of  nine  hundred  into  the  Frazers 
country,  in  order  to  reduce  all  who  ftiould  be  found 
in  arms  there  ;  and  with  the  like  view  other  detach¬ 
ments  were  made  into  other  difaffecled  parts  of  the 
country,  which  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of 
the  rebels,  to  aflemble  afterwards  in  any  body  ca¬ 
pable  of  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  being 
i  educed  to  the  neceffity  of  feparating  into  fmall 
parties,  in  order  to  ffiift  the  better  for  themfelves. 
About  the  fame  time  that  the  whole  forces  of  the 
rebels  were  thus  vanquiffied  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
lodcn,  the  earl  oi  Cromartie,  his  eldelt  fon,  a  great 
many  officers  of  diftinction,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  private  men,  were  furprized  in  the  north, 
by  a  very  fmall  party  of  his  majefty ’s  loyal  fubje&s, 
who  fent  them  prifoners  on  board  his  majefty ’s 
Hoop  the  Flound,  captain  Dove,  from  Sutherland 
to  Invernefs,  where  they  arrived  about  the  time  his 
royal  highnefs  made  his  fecond  difpatch. 

1  hus  the  flame  of  this  rebellion,  which  after 
being  (mothered  for  a  time  in  Scotland,  broke  out 
at  laft  with  fuch  force  as  to  fpread  itfelf  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  without  reafon  alarmed  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  metropolis,  was  in  a  Abort  fpace  totally 
extinguiffied  by  him  who  gave  the  firft  check  to  its 
force ;  and  who  perhaps  alone  was  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  this  fervice  to  his  country,  his  father,  and 
his  king.  From  hi.s  royal  highnefs’s  courage, 
which  lie  difplayed  in  fo  diftinguifhed  a  manner, 
together  with  his  prudence,  and  the  exalted  love  he 
bore  to  his  country,  it  feems  that  Providence  particu¬ 
larly  made  ufe  of  him  as  its  moft  properinftrument  in 
performing  this  work.  He  it  was  who  revived  the 
(pints  of  the  people  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  own 
behaviour.  He,  without  feverity,  reftored  difeipline 
in  the  army.  He  prudently  delayed  at  Aberdeen 
till  the  troops  recovered  their  fatigue,  and  the 
feafon  opened  a  road  to  viflory.  He  waited  with 
patience,  chofe  with  diferetion,  and  moft  happily 
and  glorioufly  improved  that  opportunity  which 
blafted  the  hopes  of  the  rebels,  and  has  fecured  to 
us  the  prefent  poffeffion  and  future  profpecf  of  the 
wifeft  and  beft- framed  conftitution  Europe  can 
boaft.  His  royal  highnefs  continued  in  the  north 
fome  time,  to  give  proper  orders  for  fecuring  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country;  having  received  the 
fubmiffion  of  almoft  all  the  clans  and  chieftains  he 
at  length  returned  to  London,  which  he  entered 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  As  to  the 
vanquifhed  adventurer,  he  efcaped  from  the  field  of 
battle,  forded  the  river  Nefs,  and  with  a  few  horfe 
retired  to  Aird,  where  he  held  a  conference  with 
fome  of  his  adherents ;  but  finding  his  affairs  defpe- 
rate,  he  defired  each  of  them  to  confult  his  own 
fafety ;  after  which  he  affirmed  various  difguifes, 
wander  ing  from  place  to  place  among  the  moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  and  weftern  iflands  for  four  months,  during 
which  he  underwent  an  amazing  feries  of  dangers, 
hardfliips  a-nd  miferies  :  at  laft  two  fliips,  fent  on 
purpofe  from  France  to  the  coaft,  took  him  and 
about  thirty  of  his  followers  on  board,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Auguft  landed  him  at  Refcourt,  near 
Morlaix  in  Britany.  Addreffes  were  now  prefcnted 
from  all  quarters  to  his  majefty,  felicitating  him 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  The  two  houfes  of 
parliament  having  fet  the  example  t  they  alfo  voted 
their  thanks  to  his  royal  highnefs  for  his  great  and 
eminent  fervices,  and  the  commons,  foon  after, 
fettled  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  on 
him  and  his  male  ilfue.  At  the  fame  time  it  was 
refolved  by  government,  to  make  examples  of  fome 
of  thofe  who  had  involved  their  country  in  fuch  ca¬ 
lamity  and  confufion,  the  number,  however,  as  few 
as  poflible.  An  act  was  paffed  for  attainting  the 
earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie  ;  and  the  lords 
Balmerino  and  Lovat  were  tried  and  found  guilty. 
Gromartie  was  afterwards  pardoned  as  to  life,  but  all 
his  eftates  were  confiscated.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
Auguft,  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed 
on  Tower-hill.  The  former  died  with  marks  of 
penitence  and  contrition  ;  but  the  latterviewed  the 
implements  of  death  with  the  molt  carelefs  air,  and 
feemed  to  glory  in  his  fufferings.  Lovat  was  not 
beheaded  till  the  fpring  of  the  fucceeding  year. 
Courts  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  for  the  trial  of  the  rebels  of  inferior  rank,  fifty 
©f  whom  were  condemned  and  executed,  fome  were 
pardoned,  and  the  greater  number  were  tranfported 
to  the  plantations.  In  November  following  Mr. 
Ratcliff,  the  titular  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had 
been  taken  in  a  fhip  bound  to  Scotland,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  a  former  Sentence  paffed  againft  him  in 
the  year  1716.  He  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  court,  and  pleaded,  that  he  was  a 
fubjeft  of  France,  honoured  with  a  commiffion  in 
the  fervice  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty.  The 
identity  of  his  perfon  being  proved,  a  rule  was 
made  for  his  execution  :  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
December  he  fuffered  decapitation  with  great  fe- 
renity  and  compofure. 

During  the  time  England  was  engaged  in  crufli- 
ing  the  rebellion  at  home,  the  French  king  and 
count  Saxe  took  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
*ien,  and  advanced  towards  the  allies,  who,  to 
the  number  of  forty-four  thoufand,  were  intrenched 
behind  the  Demer,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Auftrian  general  Bathiani,  who  retired  before  them, 
and  took  poll  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breda,  the 
capital,  of  Dutch  Brabant.  Saxe  immediately  in¬ 
vefted  Antwerp,  which  in  a  few  days  furrendered. 
He  then  fat  down  before  the  ftrong  town  of  Mons 
in  Hannault,  with  an  irrefiftible  train  of  artillery, 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  bombs  and  warlike  imple¬ 
ments,  and  carried  on  his  approaches  with  fuch  im- 
petuofity,  that  notwithftanding  a  very  vigorous  de¬ 
fence,  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  June,  being  about  twenty-eight 
days  after  the  place  had  been  invefted.  St.  Guiflain 
and  Charleroy  met  with  the  fate  of  Mons  and  Ant¬ 
werp;  fo  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  Lewis  was 
ablolute  mailer  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

The  command  of  the  confederate  army  at  Ter- 
heyde,  was  now  affumed  by  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain,  it  being  reinforced  by  fome  of  the  Heftian 
troops  and  a  frelh  body  of  Auftrians  under  count 
'Palfi,  amounted  to  eighty-feven  thoufand  men,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Dutch  forces  commanded  by  prince 
Waldeck.  Suppofing  the  next  ftorm  would  fall 
upon  Namur,  thefe  generals  marched  towards  that 
place,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  July  polled  their 
troops  in  an  advantageous  fituation,  in  fight  of  the 
French  army,  which  was  encamped  at  Gemblours. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  when 


a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  count 
Lowendahl,  took  poffeflion  of  Huy,  where  they 
found  a  large  magazine  belonging  to  the  confede¬ 
rates*  whofe  communication  with  Maeftricht  was 
entirely  cut  off.  This  obliged  prince  Charles  to 
abandon  Namul'  to  its  own  llrength,  and  quitting 
his  advantageous  poll,  he  retired  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Maefe.  Namur  was  immediately  invefted 
with  thirty-five  thoufand  French,  under  the  count 
de  Clermont,  who  caufed  the  trenches  to  be  opened 
on  the  fecond  of  September,  and  the  garrifon,  con¬ 
fining  of  feven  thoufand  Auftrians,  defended  them- 
felves  with  great  refolution  ;  but  the  fiege  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  fuch  vigour,  that  on  the  twenty-third 
they  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  the  town  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Mean  while  the  allied 
army  lay  encamped  at  Maeftricht,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Sir  John  Ligonier  with  fome  Britilh  and 
Bavarian  battalions.  Prince  Charles  now  refolved 
to  give  the  enemy  battle ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
paffed  the  Maefe  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
and  advanced  towards  them,  but  lie  found  marflial 
Saxe  who  had  been  informed  of  his  defign,  fo  ad- 
vantageoully  polled  at  Tongres,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  march  back  to  Maeftricht;  On  the 
twenty- fixth  his  rear  was  attacked  in  their  retreat 
over  the  Jaar  by  the  enemy,  who  were  repulfed. 
But  count  Saxe  being  reinforced  by  the  body  of 
troops  under  Clermont,  determined  to  bring  the 
confederates  to  an  engagement.  On  the  thirtieth 
he  pafled  the  Jaar,  while  the  allies,  perceiving  his 
intention,  took  poffeflion  of  the  villages  of  Liers* 
Warem,  and  Iloucoux,  drew  up  their  forces  in 
order  of  battle,  and  made  preparations  for  giving 
him  a  warm  reception.  The  enemy  on  the  firft  of 
October  advanced  in  three  columns  ;  and  a  terrible 
cannonading  began  about  noon,  which  lafted  till 
two  o’clock.  Prince  Waldeck,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing,  was  then  attacked  with  great  fury  j 
and,  after  a  brave  defence, overpowered  by  numbers. 
The  villages  were  affaulted  in  columns,  and  as  one 
brigade  was  repulfed  another  fucceeded  :  fo  that  the 
allies  were  obliged  to  abandon  thofe  polls,  and  re¬ 
treat  towards  Maeftricht,  with  the  lofs  of  five  thou¬ 
fand  men,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  This 
action  terminated  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlandsi 
The  allies  palling  the  Maefe  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  duchies  of  Limburgh  and  Luxem- 
burgh ;  while  the  French  cantoned  their  troops  in 
the  places  which  they  had  newly  conquered-.  In 
the  month  of  July,  this  year,  died  Philip,  king  of 
Spain,  and  Chriftian  VI.  king  of  Denmark.  The 
former  was  fucceeded  by  his  el  deft  fon  Ferdinand; 
and  the  latter  by  his  fon  Frederic  V.  who  had 
married  the  princefs  Louifa,  youngeft  daughter  to 
king  George  II. 

A  powerful  fleet  having  been  fitted  out  at  Spit- 
head,  confifting  of  fixteen  large  fliips,  and  eight  fri¬ 
gates,  befides  bomb  ketches,  transports,  and  ftore 
Ihips,  the  miniftry,  unwilling  that  this  expenfive 
armament  Ihould  be  wholly  ufelefs  to  the  nation, 
difpatched  it  under  the  command  of  admiral  Lef- 
tock  to  the  coaft  of  Britany,  with  orders  for  making 
himfeif  mailer  of  Port  Y Orient,  which  place  was  the 
repofitory  of  all  the  ftores  and  fliips  belonging  to 
the  French  Eaft  India  company.  Six  battalions, 
with  a  detachment  of  matroffes  and  bombardiers 
were  embarked  in  thirty  tranfportS,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lieutenant  general  Sinclair.  On  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  September,  the  whole  failed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  fleered  dire&ly  for  the  coaft  of  Britany, 
which  they  made  on  the  Seventeenth;  but  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  rendered  impracticable  by  delay.  The 
ramparts  were  mounted  with  cannon  from  thefhips 
in  the  harbour;  additional  works  were  raifed;  the 
garrifon  was  reinforced  with  feveral  bodies  of  re¬ 
gular  troops,  and  great  numbers  were  affembling 
from  different  parts,  fo  that  the  Britilh  forces  were 
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in  danger  of  being  furrounded  in  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try.  However,  they  erected  a  fmall  battery  againft 
the  town,  which  they  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places, 
with  their  bombs  and  red  hot  bullets,  and  repulfed 
a  detachment  from  the  garrifon,  which  had  made  a 
Tally  to  deftroy  their  works.  But  finding  their 
cannon  produced  no  effert  upon  their  fortifications 
they  defpaired  offuccefs,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year 
rendering  it  dangerous  for  thefhipsto  continue  on 
the  coait,  general  Sinclair,  after  burying  two  pieces 
of  iron  cannon,  retreated  to  the  fea  fide,  and  em¬ 
barked  with  a  very  inconfiderable  lofs.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October  the  fleet  failed  to  Quiberon  bay, 
where  they  deltroyed  a  Spaniflr  man  of  war,  took 
poffeffion  of  a  fort  on  the  peninfula,  and  reduced 
the  trifling  iflands  of  Hovat  and  Heydie,  after  which 
they  returned  to  England. 

November  the  eighteenth,  the  parliament  met. 
Affectionate  addreffes  were  prefented  by  both 
houfes  ;  and  when  the  commons  came  to  coniider 
the  fupply,  they  voted  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  three  hundred  thoufand  to  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia:  they  granted  four  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
pounds  for  eighteen  thoufand  Hanoverians,  and 
one  hundred  fixty  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
leven  pounds  for  fix  thoufand  Heflians :  they  con¬ 
tinued  the  fubfidies  to  the  electors  of  Cologne, 
Mentz,  and  Bavaria;  and  gave  five  hundred  thou- 
fu nd  pounds  to  enable  his  majefty  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  advantage.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  fup¬ 
ply  this  year  amounted  to  nine  millions  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thoufand,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds.  This  was  raifed  by  a  land-tax 
of  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  by  transferable  an¬ 
nuities,  at  an  intereft  of  four,  and  a  premium  of  ten 
per  cent,  and  by  new  duties  on  houfes  and  windows, 
on  coaches  and  wheel  carriages. 

A  j)  „  The  allied  powers  determined  to 

1 747-  affembie  a  powerful  army  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  had  fet  out  for  Holland  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December,  to  concert  with  marflral  Ba- 
tliiani  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  enfuing  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  he  was  to  art  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  confederate  forces.  In  the  latter  end 
of  March  he  took  the  field,  and  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  the  village  of  Filberg  :  the  prince  of 
Waldeck,  with  the  Dutch  troops,  were  polled  at 
Breda,  and  marfhal  Bathiani  near  Venlo.  The 
allied  army  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  but  through  the  inexcufabk  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  Dutch  and  Auftrians,  they  had  neither 
forage  nor  provifions,  which  obliged  them,  not- 
withftanding  their  early  appearance  in  the  field  to 
continue  inactive  for  fix  weeks.  About  this  time  a 
treaty  was  figned  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and 
the  emprefs  of  Puiffia,  whereby,  in  confederation  of 
an  annual  fubfidy  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  the  engaged  tjo  keep  on  foot,  during  the 
war,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  a  body  of  fifty 
thoufand  foot,  and  forty  or  fifty  gallies  upon  the 
coaft  of  that  province,  to  art  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
his  Britannic  majefty  Ihould  require  in  aflifting  of 
his  allies. 

The  States  General,  fenfible  of  the  danger  to 
which  their  dilatory  proceedings  had  expofed  them, 
were  now  willing  to  art  vigoroufly,  in  concert  with 
Great  Britain,  in  profccuting  the  war,  but  previous 
to  their  fully  exerting  themfelves,  they  infifted  upon 
the  diffolution  of  the  fitting  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which,  from  the  various  complexions  it 
had  worn,  they  had  no  very  good  opinion.  In 
confequenceof  this  their  declaration  the  parliament 
was  uiilblved,  and  writs  were  iflued  for  fiammoning 
a  new  one. 

The  confederates  had  formed  a  defign  for  re¬ 
taking  Antwerp ;  but  this  city  was  lb  effertually 


Covered  by  the  grand  army  of  the  enemy,  and  fo 
well  fortified  and  garrifoned,  that  they  foon  found 
the  enterprize  impracticable.  Elis  royal  highnefs 
then  refolved  to  take  poll  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Nethcs,  by  which  he  covered  Bergen- op- 
Zoom  and  Maeftiicht.  About  the  latter  end  of 
May  the  French  king  arrived  at  Brulfels,  and  Saxe 
then  determined  to  undertake  the  liegeof  Maeftricht, 
for  this  purpofe  he  advanced  towards  Louvain, 
and  the  confederates  perceiving  his  intention,  put 
their  army  into  motion  likewile,  to  take  poll;  be¬ 
tween  that  town  and  the  enemy.  On  the  twentieth 
of  July,  the  allies  took  poffeffion  of  their  ground, 
and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  right  at 
Beilen,  and  their  left  extending  to  Wide,  within  a 
mile  of  Maeftricht,  having  in  the  front  of  their  left 
wing,  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  in  which  they  polled 
feveral  battalions  of  Britifti  infantry.  The  enemy  had 
taken  polfeffion  of  the  heights  of  Herdeeren  immedi- 
•ately  above  the  allies  ;  and  both  armies  cannonaded 
each  other  till  the  evening.  The  next  morning  the 
enemy’s  infantry  marched  down  the  hill  in  one  co¬ 
lumn  and  attacked  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  which 
was  defended  with  great  obltinacy.  The  affailants 
fullered  terribly  in  their  approach  from  the  cannon 
of  the  confederates,  and  they  met  with  fuch  a  warm 
reception  from  the  Britifti  mullcetry  that  they  could 
not  Hand  it ;  but  when  thefe  were  broke  and  dift- 
perfed,  frefli  brigades  fucceeded  with  aftonilhing 
peifeverence.  The  allies  were  driven  out  of  the 
village ;  yet  being  fuftained  by  three  regiments,  they 
meafured  back  their  ground,  and  repulfed  the  ene¬ 
my  with  great  daughter.  Saxe,  however,  continued 
pouring  in  other  battalions,  and,  the  confederates 
being  thus  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  French 
regained  and  maintained  their  footing  in  the  village, 
after  it  had  been  three  times  loft  and  carried.  At 
noon  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ordered  the  whole 
left  wing  to  advance  againft  the  enemy,  whofe  in¬ 
fantry  gave  way  :  prince  Waldeck  then  led  up  the 
center;  and  marfhal  Bathiani  made  a  motion  with 
the  right  towards  Herdeeren,  to  anoy  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy.  Virtory  now  feemed  ready  to  declare 
for  the  confederates,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
took  a  fudden  turn  ;  occafioned  by  the  cowardly  be¬ 
haviour  of  fome  Dutch  fquadrons,  who  perceiving 
the  infantry  before  them  was  hard  preffed  by  the 
French,  inflead  of  fupporting  them,  turned  their 
backs,  and  flying  at  full  gallop,  overthrew  five  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry  belonging  to  the  confederates 
corps  de  referve.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  taking 
advantage  of  this  confufion  rufhed  among  the 
fcattered  troops,  whom  they  trampled  under  foot, 
and  penetrated  through  and  divided  the  lines  of  the 
combined  army.  His  royal  highnefs  had  endea¬ 
voured,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  the  Dutch  cavalry,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  rejoined  the  left  wing.  In 
all  probability  the  defeat  would  have  been  total, 
had  not  Sir  John  Ligonier,  at  the  head  of  three 
Britifh  regiments  of  dragoons  and  a  few  fquadrons 
of  Imperial  horfe,  charged  the  whole  line  of  the 
French  cavalry  with  fuch  intrepidity  and  fuccefs 
that  he  put  a  flop  to  their  career,  and  enabled  the 
duke  to  effert  an  orderly  retreat  to  Maeftricht.  Sir 
John  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  but  the  regiments 
he  commanded  retired  in  excellent  order.  The 
allies  did  not  fuflain  much  damage  in  the  purfuit, 
and  even  brought  off  all  their  artillery,  fixteen 
pieces  of  cannon  excepted.  The  lofs  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fix  thoufand  men  killed  and  taken:  thefe  were 
chiefly  Englifh,  Heflians  and  Hanoverians,  they 
having  in  a  manner  oppofed  the  whole  French 
army,  the  fhare  of  the  Dutch  and  Auftrians  in  the 
engagement,  as  well  as  their  lofs,  being  too  inconfi¬ 
derable  to  be  mentioned.  The  enemy  purchafed  this 
virtory  with  the  lofs  of  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  of 
their  beft  troops,  a  number  of  ftandards,  and  feveral 
pair  of  colours,  with  feven  hundred  prifoners  taken, 
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among  whom  were  fixty  officers,  Tome  of  them  per- 
fons  of  diftinclion. 

The  French  army  continued  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tongres;  and  marffial  Saxe  having  amufed 
theconfederates  with  marches  and  countermarches, 
at  length  detached  count  Lowendahl,  with  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  men  to  befiege  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the 
ftrongeft  fortification  of  Dutch  Brabant,  and  hitherto 
deemed  impregnable.  From  the  fifteenth  of  July 
to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  the  fiege  produced  an 
unintermitting  feene  of  horror  and  deftruction:  de- 
fperate  fallies  were  made,  and  mines  fprung  with 
the  moft  terrible  effects:  the  works  began  to  be 
fhattered,  the  town  was  laid  in  allies,  the  trenches 
were  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  flain  •,  nothing  was 
feen  but  fire  and  fmoak  ;  nothing  heard  but  one  in- 
ceffant  roar  of  bombs  and  cannon.  The  damage, 
however,  fell  chiefly  on  the  befiegers,  who  were 
flain  in  heaps,  while  the  garrifon  Inhered  very  little, 
and  could  be  occasionally  relieved  or  reinforced 
from  the  lines.  But  fome  inconfiderable  breaches 
being  made  in  one  ravelin  and  two  baltions,  Lowen¬ 
dahl  refolved  to  ftorm  them :  thefe  Cronftrom 
thought  invincible,  and,  on  that  fuppofition,  pre¬ 
fumed  that  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  an  afiault: 
but  the  French  general  having  regulated  his  difpo- 
fitions,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  of  the 
fixteentli  of  September,  the  fignal  was  given  for  the 
afiault.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  bombs  being 
caft  into  the  ravelin,  the  French  troops  threw 
themfelves  into  the  foffe,  mounted  the  breaches, 
forced  open  a  fally-port,  and  entered  the  place 
almoft  without  oppofition  ;  for  they  had  time  to  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  along  the  curtains  and  form  in 
order  of  battle,  before  the  garrifon  could  be  aflem- 
bled.  The  reduction  of  this  important  fortrefs 
was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  all  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  which  means  the  victors  became 
matters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Schelde. 
As  foon  as  Lewis  was  informed  of  Lowendahl’s 
fuccefs,  he  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  marfhal  of 
France.  He  likewife  appointed  count  Saxe  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  conquered  Netherlands;  after  which 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Verfailles ;  and  in  a  little 
time  both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters,  when 
his  royal  highnefs  thedukeof  Cumberland  embarked 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November. 

An  expenfive  armament  was  fitted  out  this  year 
by  the  French  king,  Lewis  being  refolved  to  renew 
his  efforts  atjainft  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  North 
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America  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Accordingly  two 
fquadrons  were  fitted  out  at  Breft:  that  deftined  to 
aCt  in  America  was  commanded  by  de  la  Jonquiere, 
and  the  other  by  M.  de  St.  George.  The  Englifh 
miniftry  being  informed  of  thefe  meafures  deter¬ 
mined  to  fruftrate  them,  by  intercepting  both  fqua¬ 
drons,  which  were  to  fail  at  the  fame  time.  Vice 
admiral  Anion  and  rear  admiral  Warren  were  or¬ 
dered  out  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  cruize  off  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre.  On  the  tliird  of  May  they  fell  in  with  the 
French  fquadrons,  confifting  of  fix  large  men  of 
war,  the  lame  number  of  frigates,  and  four  armed 
veffels,  which  had  been  equipped  by  their  Eaft  India 
company,  having  under  their  convoy  thirty  mer¬ 
chant  (hips  richly  laden.  The  enemy’s  {hips  of 
war  immediately  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  while 
the  merchantmen  under  the  protection  of  the  fix 
frigates, continued  their  courfe  with  all  the  fiil  they 
could  carry.  The  Britifh  fleet  was  by  this  time 
formed,  and  the  engagement  began  with  great  fury; 
but  the  enemy  was  foon  compelled  to  ftrike  their 
colours.  The  lofs  on  both  fides  was  nearly  equal. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  three  flrips  were  dif- 
patched  in  purfuit  of  the  merchantmen,  and  their 
convoy,  nine  fail  of  which  were  taken.  Our  fleet 
then  returned  with  their  prizes  in  triumph  to  Spit- 
head.  A  confiderable  fum  was  found  in  bullion, 
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on  board  the  French  merchant  {hips,  which  was 
conveyed  to  London  in  waggons,  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  populace.  By  this  victory  we 
not  only  put  A  ftop  to  the  defigns  of  France  againft 
our  poffeffions  in  North .  America  and  the  Ealt  In¬ 
dies,  but  likewife  diftreffed  them  by  having  up¬ 
wards  of  four  thoufand  of  their  belt  failors  locked 
up  in  our  prifons.  Soon  after  this  tranfaCtion  ad¬ 
miral  Anfon  was  created  a  peer,  and  admiral  War¬ 
ren  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  commodore  Fox,  with  fix  {hips 
of  war,  cruizing  oft  Cape  Ortugal  in  Galicia  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  homeward  bound  St.  Domingo  men  j 
confifting of  one  hundred  and  feventy  fail,  under 
the  convoy  of  four  large  fhips  of  war,  commanded 
by  commodore  de  la  Motte.  On  difeoveting  the 
Britiih  fquadron,  La  Motte  abandoned  his  convoy, 
forty-fix  fail  of  which  fell  into  our  hands,  having 
on  board  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  failors,  together  with  a  very  valuable  cargo  of 
fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  8z c. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,rear  admiral  Hawke 
failed  from  Plymouth,  with  fourteen  {hips  of  the 
line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchant  fhips 
bound  for  the  Weft  Indies;  and  after  cruifing  for 
fome  time  upon  the  coaft  of  Britany,  about  eight  in 
the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  October,  being 
then  in  the  latitude  of  Belleille,  he  faw  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  {hips,  which  proved  to  be  the  fleet  he  was  in 
queft  of,  under  convoy  of  nine  fhips  of  the  line* 
befides  frigates  commanded  byM.  de  PEftanduaire. 
As  lbon  as  the  French  commodore  could  diftindtly 
make  the  Britifh  fquadron,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
great  fhips  and  a  frigate  to  proceed  with  the  mer¬ 
chantmen,  while  he  formed  the  line  of  battle  and 
waited  the  attack.  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  ad¬ 
miral  Hawke  difplayed  the  fignal  to  chace,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  both  fleets  engaged.  The  battle 
lafted  till  night,  when  all  the  French  fquadron  ex¬ 
cept  the  Intrepide  and  Tonant,  had  ftruck  to  the 
Englifh  flag.  Thefe  two  fhips  efcaped  in  the  dark, 
and  returned  to  Breft  in  a  very  fhattered  condition. 
The  lots  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  the  Englifh  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred.  Admiral  Hawke  conducted  his  prizes  to 
England,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Bath. 

The  belligerent  powers  now  began  to  think 
ferioufly  of  peace.  Notwithftanding  the  rapid  con- 
quefts  France  had  made,  fhe  drooped  in  the  midfl 
of  her  triumphs;  her  trade  being  in  a  manner  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  war  with  the  Dutch;  Auftria  faw  her 
finances  almoft  exhaufted,  her  armies  ill  fupplied, 
and  moft  of  her  provinces  laid  wafte.  Spain,  who 
carried  on  the  war  with  equal  inactivity  and  ill 
fuccefs,  and  found  the  evils  it  had  intended  Great 
Britain  were  all  fallen  on  herfelf, began  to  adopt  more 
moderate  meafures.  England,  which  of  all  the 
contending  powers, had  fuftained  by  far  the  greateft 
expence,  was  not  able  to  carry  on  another  campaign 
without  loading  the  people  with  taxes,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  were  much  fonder  of  negotiating  than 
fighting,  ardently  wiftied  to  fee  their  barrier  freed 
from  the  French  yoke,  and  themfelves  delivered 
from  friends,  who  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
them,  laid  wafte  their  moft  fruitful  provinces,  and 
flopped  the  fources  of  their  commerce.  When  the 
new  parliament  met  on  the  tenth  of  November,  the 
commons  having  again  chofen  Arthur  Onflow  efq; 
for  their  fpeaker,his  majefty  opened  the  feffion  with 
a  fpeech,  wherein  he  gave  them  to  underftand, 
that  a  congrefs  would  fpeedily  be  opened  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  concert  the  means  for  obtaining  a  ge¬ 
neral  pacification;  and  obferved,  that  nothing 
would  more  conduce  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  than  the  vigour  and  unanimity  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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.  p  The  allies  encamped  in  the  neigh¬ 

ed  *  bourhood  of  Ruremonde,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  men.  Mar- 
fhal  .Saxe  had  received  pofitive  orders  from  the 
French  king  to  form  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht,  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  third  of  April  he  inverted  that 
city.  The  garrifon  confifted  of  Imperial  and  Dutch 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  baron  d’Alva, 
who  defended  the  place  with  great  fpii  it  and  refo- 
lution;  but  the  befiegers,  though  annoyed  with 
frequent  fallies,  determined  to  furmount  all  oppo- 
fition,  and  therefore  carried  on  their  approaches 
with  aftonifhing  bravery  and  refolution.  After  a 
furious  art’ault,  in  which  every  inch  of  ground  was 
difputed,  they  effected  a  lodgement  in  the  covered 
way;  and  the  fate  of  Maeftricht  began  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful,  when  a  courier  arrived  there  from  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  advice  that  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  of  peace  had  been  figned  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  on 
the  nineteethof  April,  upon  which  all  hoftilities  were 
fufpended  ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  thefeflion,  after  having  in  his  fpeech 
acquainted  both  houfes,  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace 
were  actually  figned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  ancl  that 
the  bafis  of  this  accommodation,  was  a  general  re- 
rtitution  of  all  the  conquefts  which  had  been  made 
during  the  war.  On  the  feventh  of  October,  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  at  Aix-la- 
Chap'?ile,  by  which  all  the  former  treaties,  from 
that  of  Weftphalia  to  the  ialt  concluded  at  London 
and  Vienna,  were  exprefsly  confirmed. 

.  ~  The  bulinefs  of  the  feflion  being 

*  *'  49*  brought  to  a  conclufion,  on  the  thir¬ 

teenth  of  June,  his  majefty  put  an  end  to  it  by  a 
fpeech,  in  which  he  told  them,  That  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  had  been  carried  into  execution  by  the  feveral 
contracting  parties  with  great  punctuality  and  gqod 
faith,  fo  far  as  the  time  and  diftance  of  the  places 
would  admit.  He  expreffed  his  fatisfaCtion  at  fee¬ 
ing  the  public  credit  in  fo  flouriflaing  a  condition, 
at  the  end  of  an  expenfive,  though  neceffary  war, 
and  then  having  returned  them  thanks  for  their 
fupplies,  and  recommended  unanimity  among  them, 
he  prorogued  the  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Halifax,  at  this  time  firft  lord  of 
trade  and  plantations,  formed  a  fcheme,  in  which 
he  w,)s  affirted  by  many  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  for 
the  fettlernent  of  a  new  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
order  to  extend  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  that 
large  track  of  country,  diffufe  the  benefits  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  agriculture,  and  improve  the  fifhery  of 
that  extenrtve  chart.  This  excellent  and  patriotic 
fcheme  met  .with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved;  for  his 
majefty  having  been  pleafed  to  honour  it  with  his  j 
royal  approbation ;  the  lords  of  trade  and  planta-  ; 
tion,  gave  notice  in  the  Gazette,  and  other  public  • 
papers,  on  the  feventh  of  March,  that  proper  en-  : 
couragement  would  be  given  to  Rich  of  the  officers  | 
and  private  men  lately  difmiffed  his  majefty’s  land  | 
and  fea  fervice,  as  were  willing  to  accept  of  grants  1 
of  land,  and  to  fettle  with,  or  without  their  families  J 
in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  confeqeunce  j 
of  this  advertisement,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  jj 
no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  n 
perfons,  with  their  families  had  engaged  themfelves  h 
to  go  to  this  new  fettlernent,  and  fix  their  habita-  || 
tions  there.  The  honourable  Edward  Cbrnwallis  js 
was  appointed  governor  of  this  infant  colony,  and  jij 
accordingly  accompanied  the  fettlers  thither.  The 
whole  fleet,  after  a  pleafant  voyage,  arrived  fafely  j 
at  Nova  Scotia,  and  anchored  on  the  twenty-firft  | 
of  June,  in  the  bay  of  Ghebufito,  rttuated  in  the 
center  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province;  Anna¬ 
polis  being  on  the  fouth,  and  Canfo  on  the  north. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  a  town  was  planned  out  at 
the  head  of  Chebufito  harbour,  and  foon  finifhed  ; 
when  it  was  divided  into  lots,  and  called  Hallifax. 


It  foon  wore  a  pleafing  afpect;  and  is  now  in  a  very 
flourifhing  condition.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  died  Charles  Seymour,  the  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  duke  of  Somerfet ;  the  humane  and  generous 
John  duke  of  Montague  ;  field  -  m  ai  flial,  Richard. 
Temple,  vifcount  Cobham ;  John  Lindfey,  the 
brave  earl  of  Crawford  ;  Sir  John  Norris,  admiral  of 
England;  and  Sir  Watkin  ’Williams  Wynn. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  November  the  parliament 
met  at  Weftminfter,  and  the  commons  voted  one 
hundred  eighty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds,  for  making  good  the  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  his  majefty  had  entered;  one 
million,  forty-five  thoufand,  five  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  towards  difcharging  the  national 
debt;  four  hundred  and  fixty-three  thoufand  and 
fifty-two  pounds,  for  fupply  ing  deficiences;  two 
hundred  forty-nine  thoufitnd,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  for  defraying  extraordinary  ex- 
pences;  one  hundred  twenty-two  thoufand  two 
hundred  forty-fix  pounds, for  reimburfing  the  inha- 
bitantsof  North  America,  the  money  they  had  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  preparations  for  an  expedition 
againfi  Canada,  and  for  fupporting  the  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  thirty-fix  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
feventy-fix  pounds,  towards  maintaining  the  above 
colonifis  during  twelve-months;  and  two  millions, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thoufand,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  for  the  fervices  of  the 
en  filing  year:  the  whole  fupply  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  four  millions.  The  number  of  land  forces 
were  fixed  at  eighteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
fixty-feven  men ;  and  the  number  of  marines  at 
fifteen  thoufand. 

His  majefty,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  ^  ^  , 
repaired  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and,  '  ‘  D5°* 

after  thanking  the  commons  for  the  fupplies  they 
had  granted,  and  the  attention  they  had  fhewn  to 
the  good  of  the  public,  prorogued  the  parliament; 
and  foon  after  fet  out  for  his  German  dominions. 
About  two  months  before  this  prorogation,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  metropolis  were  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  confternation  by  two  fliocks  of  an  earth¬ 
quake:  the  firft  happened  on  the  eighth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  and  was 
felt  throughout  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft¬ 
minfter,  and  the  parts  adjacent;  fome  chimnies 
were  thrown  down,  and  the  waters,  in  feveral  places 
were  agitated  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner;  the 
fecond  on  the  eighth  of  March,  at  half  after  five 
in  the  morning.  The  latter  was  far  more  fevere 
than  the  former,  though  providentially  no  lives 
were  loft.  It  was  attended  with  a  hollow  .ruffling 
noife,  refembiing  that  of  wind.  In  fome  places  the 
fhock  was  fo  violent  that  the  people  left  their  beds 
and  houfes  and  ran  into  the  ftreets  almoft  naked. 
For  fome  time  before  the  {hock  happened,  a  con¬ 
tinual,  confufed  lightening,  which  darted  with  great 
ftrength  and  very  low,  was  oblerved.  The  fhock 
was  felt  in  feveral  parts  of  Effex,  Surry,  and  Kent, 
as  well  as  in  Middlefex,  fo  that  the  panic  became 
univerfal  in  all  the  four  counties ;  and  was  fiilt 
farther  increafed  by  the  ridiculous  prediction  of  a 
wild  enthufiaftical  foldier,  who  boldly  prophefied 
that  a  third  fhock  would  happen  in  the  night  be¬ 
tween  the  feventh  and  eighth  6f  April,  and  lay  the 
whole  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  in  ruins. 
Though  thus  prognoftication  feems,  when  viewed 
in  the  eye  of  reafon,  too  ridiculous  to  merit  the 
lead  attention,  yet  it  produced  the  moft  aftonifhing 
effect  on  the  credulous  and  already  terrified  vulgar. 
Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their 
houfes  and  retired  into  the  country ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  feventh  of  April,  the  fields  adjacent 
to  the  metropolis  were  crouded  with  people,  who 
waited  there  during  the  whole  night  in  the  moft 
alarming  (ituation,  till  the  light  of  the  morning  put 
an  end  to  their  apprehenlions,  by  convincing  them 
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that  the  prophecy  they  had  been  weak  enough  to 
credit,  had  no  other  bafts  than  that  of  falfehood. 
A  no  lefs  extraordinary  event  happened  at  the 
fcffions  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  putrefied  air  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  cloaths  of  the  malefactors,  fpread  a 
peftileiitial  fever  among  the  audience.  The  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  one  alderman,  two  of  the  judges, 
feveral  lawyers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  jin  y  loll 
their  lives  by  this  peftilential  vapour.  1  his  melan¬ 
choly  cataftrophe  occafioned  orders  to  be  given  for 
thoroughly  cleanfing  the  jail  of  Newgate,  and 
erecting  a  ventilator  on  the  leads,  in  oidei  to  ex 
tract  the  foul  air  out  of  the  prifon,  and  caufe  a 
circulation  of  frefh,  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  the 

like  accident  for  the  future. 

His  majefty  being  returned  from 
A.  D.  1 7  5 1  *  German  dominions,  opened,  on 
the  feventeeth  of  January,  the  feffion  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  a  fpeech  ;  when  the  fupplies  demanded 
by  the  miniftry,  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions  ; 
feveral  of  the  motions  were  oppofed,  with  the  ut- 
moft  force  of  argument  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  George 
Lyttleton,  and  Mr.  Grenville;  but  the  force  of  num¬ 
bers  prevailed,  and  the  miniftry  carried  eveiy  thing 
they  propofed.  On  the  twentieth  of  March,  about 
ten  at  night,  the  nation  buffered  a  fevere  lofs  by  toe 
death  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  ioity- 
fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  royal  highnefs  had 
catched  cold  in  his  garden  at  Kew;  about  three 
weeks  before;  and  having  neglected  it,  lus  diforder 
increafed  by  his  coming  very  warm  from  the  horde 
of  peers  in  his  chair,  with  the  windows  open.  This 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  which  his  phyficians  were 
far  from  thinking  mortal  ;  and  proper  applications 
bdng  made,  he  was  thought  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
till  the  very  hour  before  his  death  ;  when  a  large 
abfeefs  upon  the  lungs,  which  had  long  been  gather¬ 
ing  was  fuppofed  to  burft,  and  to  have  been  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  of  his  death.  This  amiable  prince  had 
carefully  ftudied the conftitution  and  intereft of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  fpirit  of  the  laws  of  England.  lie 
was  at  o-reat  pains  to  acquire  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts, 
efpecially  thofe  in  which  the  Englifh  excelled,  and 
was  a  generous  patron  of  feveral  eminent  poets,  and 
other  writers  of  merit.  He  was  a  pattern  of  con- 
iuo-al  tendernefs,  and  was  ufed  to  tell  thofe  he  was 
moft  intimate  with,  that  he  thought  it  the  greateft 
happinefs  of  his  life,  that  his  pnneefs  was  every 
thmo-  he  could  wifh,  and  that  he  believed  he  fhould 
have* loved  her,  had  ftie  been  of  the  humbleft  fta- 
tion  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
applied  with  .great  affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  of  pa¬ 
tronizing  the  plans  formed  for  its  advantage.  Ire 
left  five  f'ons  and  three  daughters;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  his  princefs  was  far  advanced  m  her 
preo-nancy.  The  remains  of  his  royaj  highnefs 
were,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  deposited,  with 
m-eat  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  a  vault,  in  Henry  the 
feventh’s  chapel,  Weftminfter-abbey.  On  the 
twentieth  letters  palled  the  great  feal  for  ci  eating 
the  prince’s  eldeft  fon,  George  William,  his  prefent 
majefty,  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chefter,  and 
on  the  twenty-fecond  of  May,  his  majefty  gave  the 
royal  affent  to  a  bill  for  providing  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government,  in  cafe  it  fhould  de- 
feend  to  any  of  the  children  of  his  late  royal  high¬ 
nefs,  while  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  rl  his  year 
was  alfo  fatal  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
married  the  princefs  royal  of  England,  and  died  in 
the  forty-firit  year  of  his  age  ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  Louifa,  the  king’s  youngeft  daughter,  and 
queen  of  Denmark,  expired  at  Copenhagen  m  the 
twenty-feventh  year  of  her  age.  Among  the  acts 
palled  this  feffion,  was  one  for  altering  the  ftile, 
and  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
By  this  itatute  the  year  was  to  commence  from  the 
ftrft  of  January,  and  eleven  days  were  dropped,  to 
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bring  the  year  nearer  the  true  courfe  of  the  fun. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  the  king  prorogued 
both  houfes  to  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November  the  parliament  was  again 
opened  at  Weftminfter. 

The  commons  after  having  pre-  ^  jy  1752. 
fented  very  affectionate  addreffes  to 
the  king,  proceeded  to  fettle  the  fupplies ;  the  w hole 
amounting  to  near  four  millions  fielding.  On  the 
twenty-fixth  of  March  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and,  after  having  given  his  affent  to  ninety- 
five  public  and  private  bills,  put  an  end  to  this 
feffion  of  parliament  :  upon  which  the  king  fet  out 
for  Hanover,  in  order  to  concert  the  moft  piopei 
meafures  for  executing  the  great  feheme  he  had 
formed,  for  electing  the  archduke  Jofeph  king  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  his  Pruffian  aia* 
jefty  difcontinuecl  the  payment  of  the  Sileiian  loan, 
with  which  he  had  charged  himfelf,  by  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Breflaw.  H  e  alfo  publifhed  a  papci  in 
juftification  of  his  conduct;  but  every  article  of  the 
charge  being  clearly  and  fully  confuted,  his  Pruffian 
!  majefty  withdrew  his  claim,  and  iffuecl  oideisfoi  con¬ 
tinuing  the  payment  of  the  loan  as  before.  In  North 
America,  the  French  had  been  for  fome  timelabour- 
ing  to  acquire  large  tracTs  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Englifh  ;  while  their  Indians  committed  the  moft 
inhuman  barbarities  on  our  out-fettlers ;  and  to  effect 
their  ambitious  projects,  they  lent  ninethoufand  fol- 
diers  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Canada.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  a  war  was  carried  on  between  die 
French  and  Englifh.  companies.  Colonel  Clive, 
an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  latter,  had  obliged 
the  French  to  retire  from  before  Arcot  •  and  had 
gained  many  other  confiderable advantages  over  the 
enemy.  This  year  was  fo  barren  of  events  at  home, 
that  not  one  happened  deferving  of  notice  :  the 
affairs  of  the  parliament,  with  regard  to  their  grant¬ 
ing  the  yearly  lupplies,  conftitute  the  main  buftnefs 
of  this  period. 

His  majefty  having  returned  from  A  ^ 
his  German  dominions,  opened  the 
parliament  on  the  fecond  of  January.  The  com¬ 
mons  proceeded  immediately  to  confider  the  fup¬ 
plies,  which,  by  the  oeconomy  of  the  minifters, 
amounted  to  very  little  more  than  two  millions  ; 
and  on  the  feventeenth  of  June,  the  buftnefs  that 
lay  before  them  being  finiffied,  the  king  put  an  end 
to  the  feffion.  Several  unpopular  a<fts  were  paffed  by 
this  parliament,  particularly  an  act  to  pei  mit  peifons 
profefhng  the  Jewifh  religion,  to  be  natuialized. 

!  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  com¬ 
mon  council,  expreffed  their  appieneniions,  that 
fhould  the  bill  pafs  into  a  law,  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  the  diffionour  of  religion,  endanger  our  excellent 
conftitution, and  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  inteieft 
and  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  .  Several 
other  petitions,  both  for  and  againft  the  bill,  were 
prefented  ;  and  a  fpirit  of  animofity  againft  the  Jews 
was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  nation,  notwith- 
ftandmg  which  the  bill  paffed  ;  but  it  was  repealed 
the  enfuing  feffion;  In  this  feftion  alfo  a  bill  paffed 
to  prevent  clandeftine  marriages  ;  by  which  ftatute 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  minors  fhould  be  buffered  to 
contract  marriage  without  the  content  of  then  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians  •,  that  the  banns  of  ma^iiage 
fhould  be  regularly  publifhed  three  fucceflive  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  church  of  the  pariffi  where  both  parties 
refid ed,  for  one  month  at  leaft  before  the  ceremony : 
that  the  marriage  folemnized  without  this  previous 
publication,  ora  licence  obtained  from  the  bifhop’s 

cou  rt,  fhould  be  void;  and  the  perfon  who  folemnized 

it,  fhould  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  This  act 
was  then,  and  by  many,  is  now  thought  to  be  re¬ 
plete  with  confequences  injurious  to  lociety  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  impede  that  ardour  which  impels 
I  numbers  to  marry,  and  to  clog  a  ceiemony  of  in- 
finite  advantage  to  the  nation,  with  procraftination 
fj  and 
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<ind  delay.  Among  thefe  and  other  a£b,  was  like- 
wife  one  for  purchafing  the  famous  collection  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  now  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
That  celebrated  naturalift  and  antiquarian  directed, 
by  his  laft  will,  that  his  whole  mufeum  fhould  be 
offered  to  the  parliament  for  the  ufe  of  the  public, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  to  his  executors  the 
lum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  The  offer  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and 
when  it  was  made  in  form  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
they  readily  embraced  it ;  they  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared  a  bill  for  making  thepurchafe;  together  with 
the  Harleian  collection  of  manufcripts,  now  alfo 
offered  by  the  cluchefs  of  Portland.  In  order  to 
increafe  ftill  more,  thefe  treafures  of  literature,  it 
was  likewife  refolved  to  join  with  them  the  famous 
Cottonian  library,  and  to  provide  a  proper  place  for 
them,  together  with  the  king’s  collection  of  books, 
which  had  long  lain  expofecl  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  in  the  old  dormitory  at  Weftminfter. 
Thefe  refolutions  being  taken,  a  bill  was  paffed  for 
completing  fo  noble  a  purpofe  ;  governors  and 
truftees  were  appointed,  and  Montague-houfe,  one 
of  the  mod  magnificent  edifices  in  the  kingdom, 
was  purchafed  for  a  repofitory  of  thefe  famous  col¬ 
lections. 

The  French  in  Canada  had,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  pro¬ 
cured  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  Europe.  This 
additional  iirength  flattered  them  with  the  pleafing 
hopes  of  being  able  to  engage  the  Englifh  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  they  accordingly  made  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  taking  the  field  early  in  the  ipring. 
They  were  not  ignorant  that  the  Englifh  were 
building  forts  and  railing  plantations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  which  they  confidered  as  too  near  their 
own  fettlements  to  be  difregarded,  and  therefore 
determined  to  oppofe  them  in  their  fcheme  for 
eftablifhing  a  colony  in  that  country.  Accordingly 
the  French  pretended  they  had  a  prior  right  to  thefe 
lands,  and  therefore  ereded  forts  of  their  own,  on  the 
fame  banks  of  that  river.  The  Englifh  were  now 
convinced  that  vigorous  meafures  were  the  only  re- 
fource  they  could  adopt  for  any  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
and  the  colonies  accordingly  determined  to  oppofe 
the  enemy  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Thefe 
tranfadions  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
year  ;  the  refult  of  them  will  be  hereafter  related. 
Nor  did  the  French  confine  their  ambitious  defigns 
to  America  ;  they  were  alfo  extended  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  they  had  omitted  nothing  in  their 
power,  to  embroil  the  Englifh  with  the  nabobs,  or 
vice-roys  of  the  great  Mogul,  in  different  parts  of 
the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  But  the 
French  army  being  defeated  in  feveral  engagements, 
it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that  the  two  companies  fhould 
reciprocally  reftore  the  territories  taken  by  the 
troops  of  either  fince  the  commencement  of  thefe 
difputes,  except  certain  diftrids  retained  for  the 
convenience  of  their  trade  •,  that  the  nabobs  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  influence  of  either  party  fhould  be 
acknowledged  by  both,  and  that,  for  the  future, 
neither  fhould  interfere  in  any  differences  that  might 
happen  between  any  of  the  Indian  princes.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  November  the  parliament  affembled 
at  Weftminfter,  and  the  fefiion  was  opened  by  his 
majefty,  who,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  ftate  of 
Europe,  remained  on  the  fame  footing,  as  at  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  feflion ;  and  that  they  might  be 
affured  of  his  fteadinefs  in  purfuing  the  raoft  effec¬ 
tual  meafures  for  preferving  to  his  people  the  blef- 
fings  of  peace.  When  the  commons  were  returned 
to  their  houfe, a  motion  was  made  for  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty  ;  but  it  did  not  pafs  without  feveral  fe- 
vere  animadverfions  on  the  inconfiftency  between 
this  fpeech  and  the  real  fituation  of  affairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope  3  nor  did  the  French  efcape  without  many 


fpii  ited  declarations  againft  their  perfidious  condud: 
both  in  America  and  Afia. 

This  year  an  incident  of  an  inconfiderable  kind 
was  in  its  confluences,  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  as 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  public.  Elizabeth 
Canning,  a  young  woman,  declared,  that  on  new- 
year  s  day  fire  was  met,  when  going  home  at  night, 
by  two  men,  under  Bedlam-wall,  in  Moorfields  : 
that  they  pulled  oft  her  cap,  gown,  and  apron, 
gagged  her,  and  threatened  to  cut  her  throat  if  flie 
made  the  leaft  noifei  1  hat  thefe  men  hurried  her 
along  on  foot,  when,  about  four  in  the  morning, 
they  came  to  the  houfe  of  mother  Wells,  near  En¬ 
field  Waflr,  where  a  woman  cut  off  her  ftays,  and 
forced  her  into  a  room.  Here  this  girl,  by  her 
own  account,  lived  for  a  whole  month,  on  no 
other  luftenance  than  about  the  quantity  of  a 
quartern  loaf,  in  ftale  crufts,  and  a  jug  of  water; 
and  all  this  feverity  was  pradifed  to  induce  her  to 
turn  proftitute.  She,  however,  at  length,  found 
means  to  break  through  a  window  that  had  been 
boarded  up,  almoft  naked  ;  and,  notwfthftanding 
her  long  faft,  ran  home  to  London,  in  the  niMit 
of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  Improbable°as 
this  ftory  is,  it  had  fuch  an  effed  upon  the  paflions  of 
the  people,  that  large  fubfcriptions  were  inftantly 
fet  on  foot  for  the  ufe  of  the  girl,  and  for  brinoh 
ing  the  delinquents  to  juftice.  By  Canning’s  de- 
fciiption,  the  houfe  was  found  out;  warrants  were 
iffued  for  apprehending  the  miftrefs,  the  maid,  and 
one  Mary  Squires,  ant  old  gipfey,  whom  Can¬ 
ning  charged  with  robbing  her  of  her  ftays.  The 
miftrefs  who  did  not  appear  to  be  guilty  of  the 
felony,  was  fen  fenced  by  the  court  as  a  common 
bawd.  The  maid,  whofe  name  was  Hall,  being 
intimidated  by  the  juftice  who  examined  her,  turned 
evidence  for  Canning,  and  the  gipfey  was  indicted 
and  tried  for  a  felony.  Upon  her  trial  Ihe  brought 
the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  her  being  at  Abbotfbury,  in 
Dorfetfhiie,  the  very  night  the  felony  was  faid  to 
be  committed  ;  and  many  contradictions  on  Can- 
ning  s  part,  and  that  of  her  friends,  appeared  in  the 
couife  of  the  trial.  But  the  prepoffellion  of  the 
people  ran  fo  high  againft  the  gipfey,  that  Ihe  was 
found  guilty,  death.  Sir  Crifpe  Gafcoyne,  the  then 
lord  mayor,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  interefted 
themfelves  in  her  favour.  A  great  number  of  affi¬ 
davits  from  perfons  of  unqueftionable  credit  were 
fent  up,  proving  the  alibi  of  Squires  ;  and  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  throne  for  mercy.  The  king 
referred  the  affair  to  the  attorney  and  folicitor-ge- 
neral,  w  ho  having  examined  the  evidence  on  each 
fide,  made  their  report  to  the  king  and  council  in 
hei  favour,  and  lus  majefty  was  pleafed  to  pardon 
her.  The  people  were  now  divided  into  two  parties, 
each  of  which  were  men  of  fenfe  and  humanity! 
Subfcriptions  were  advertifed,  and  immediately 
laifed  foi  piofecuting  the  Abbotfbury  men,  upon 
whofe  evidence  the  pardon  had  been  granted.  On 
the.  other  hand  the  gentlemen  who  had  engaged 
againft  Canning,  wrei  e  refolved  upon  the  punifhment 
of  one  whom  they  thought  to  be  an  impoftor.  Bills 
of  perjury  were  preferred  on  both  fides.  After  a 
full  and  impartial  trial,  the  Abbotfbury  men  were 
acquitted;  and  Canning  abfconding,  warrants  were 
iffued  foi  apprehending  her.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  fhe  furrendered  to  take  her  trial, 
which  was  carried  on  to  an  extraordinary  leno-th. 
The  mob,  inflamed,  infulted  Sir  Crifpe  Gafcoyne, 
and  on  his  coming  out  of  the  feffion-houfe,  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  his  fword  in  his  defence.  The 
jury  brought  in  their  verdict,  “  guilty  of  perjury, 
but  not  wilful  and  corrupt.”  This  diftindion  be- 
ing  ofijeded  to  by  the  court,  they,  at  laft,  with  great 
difficulty,  brought  her  in  guilty  ;  and  fhe  was  fen- 
tenced  to  be  tranfported  to  one  of  the  EnHifti  co¬ 
lonics  in  America,  ihe  zeal  of  her  numerous 
friend?  did  not  end  here.  They  gave  her  recom¬ 
mendation? 
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mendatinns  to  perfons  of  fortune  in  New  England; 
and  (lie  had  a  fervant  hired  to  attend  her  in  the 
voyage.  After  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  each 
party,  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  difficulties  has  in¬ 
volved  in  obfeurity  this  intricate  affair,  which  even  j 
time  itfelf,  the  revealer  of  truth,  has  not  yet  dif-  jj 
pelled. 

„  ^  On  the  fixth  of  April  his  ma- 

JJ-  1 7 54-  jefty,  after  giving  the  royal  affent  to 
feveral  bills  which  had  paffed  both  houfes,  prorogued 
the  parliament;  and  foon  after  it  was  diflolved  by 
proclamation,  and  writs  iffued  for  calling  a  new 
one.  The  right  honourable  Henry  Pelham,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  died  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  was  fincerely  regretted  by  his  majefty 
and  the  nation  in  general.  On  his  death,  the  duke 
of  Newcaltle  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  his  poll  of  fecretary  of  ftate  j 
by  Sir  Thomas  llobinfon;  Mr.  Legge  was  ap-  j 
pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Sir  George  i 
Lyttleton  cofferer,  and  the  earl  of  Hilfborough 
comptroller  of  the  houffiold;  Mr.  George  Gren¬ 
ville,  brother  to  earl  Temple,  was  appointed 
treafurer  of  the  navy;  and  Mr.  Charles  Town  1  bend 
a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  room  of  lord  Bar¬ 
rington,  removed  to  the  poll  of  matter  of  the  ward¬ 
robe;  lord  Hardwicke,  the  chancellor,  was  created 
an  earl;  and  the  place  of  lord-chief-juftice  of  the 
King’s-bench,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  William  j 
Lee,  was  conferred  on  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  who  was  j 
fucceedcd  in  his  poll  of  attorney-general  by  Mr. 
Murray.  The  new  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  the  feffion  opened  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  fome  other  noble¬ 
men,  ading  by  commiffion  from  the  king.  I  his 
fhort  feffion  continued  only  to  the  fifth  of  June,  \ 
when  it  was  clofed,  and  the  parliament  prorogued 
to  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  and  afterwards  to  the 
month  of  November. 

The  miniftry,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  in  America,  and  convinced  from  the  evafive 
anfwers  they  received  from  that  court  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  by  negotiation,  fent  peremptory 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies 
to  repel  force  by  force,  and  drive  the  french  from 
their  fettlements  on  the  Ohio,  provided  they  re-  j 
fufed  to  retire  in  a  peaceable  manner.  Thefe 
fiieafures  being  taken,  colonel  Wafhington  was  de¬ 
tached  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  at  the  head  of  four 
thoufand  men.  On  his  arrival  he  threw  up  fome 
works,  and  ereded  a  kind  of  occafional  fort,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himfelf  till  he  fhould 
be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  New  York. 
But  in  this  he  was  miftaken,  a  fmall  party  of  the 
French  being  fent  to  demand  the  furrender  of  the 
fort,  which  they  pretended  was  built  on  their  lands ; 
but  Wafhington  took  the  whole  detachment  pri- 
foners.  This  fo  provoked  de  Villar,  governor  of 
Canada,  that  he  marched  to  the  attack;  which 
Wafhington,  who  laboured  under  many  difadvan- 
tao-es,  fuftained  for  a  conttderable  time;  but  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  he  furrendered  the  fort 
-upon  capitulation,  and  marched  towards  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Virginia.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  treaty,  harraffed  the 
Englifh  in  their  retreat,  plundered  their  baggage, 
and  maffacred  every  individual  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  This  tranfadion  rendered  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  inevitable  ;  nor  were  either 
wanting  in  their  preparations  for  obtaining  the 
defiredfuccefs.  Two  regiments  were  ordered  to 
be  levied  in  America,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
William- Peppcrel,  and  governor  Shirley. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  met  at  Weftminfter,  when  his  majefty 
opened  the  feffion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
wherein  nothing  was  mentioned  of  an  approaching 
rupture ;  but  being  perfuaded  that  the  king  was  de- 
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termined  to  humble  the  infolence  of  the  French 
court,  both  houfes  of  parliament  prefented  very 
dutiful  and  loyal  addreffes,  well  knowing  that 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  nation, 
nor  any  expence  too  great,  for  humbling  the  pride 
of  that  infidious  people. 

Sir  Thomas  llobinfon,  fecretary  of  ^  ^  - 

ftate,  came  to  the  parliament  houfe  1 

on  the  twenty-fecond  of  March  with  a  meffage 
from  the  king,  importing,  “  That  his  majefty 
finding  it  requifite,  from  the  prefent  fttuation  of 
affairs,  to  augment  his  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and 
to  take  fuch  other  meafures  as  may  beft  tend  to 
preferve  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  fe~ 
cure  the  juft  rights  and  poffeffions  of  his  crown  in 
America,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attempts  what¬ 
ever  which  may  be  formed  againft  his  majefty  and 
his  kingdoms,  doubts  not  but  that  his  faithful 
parliament  will  enable  him  to  make  fuch  augmen¬ 
tations  in  his  forces  by  fea  and  land,  as  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  affairs  in  this  critical  juncture  may  re¬ 
quite.”  Upon  which,  both  houfes  prefented  loyal 
addreffes,  ex  prefling  the  utmoft  zeal  and  affedion 
for  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government.  Nor  were 
theft?  mere  compliments;  the  commons  immediately 
voted  a  million  for  enabling  his  majefty  to  augment 
his  forces.  This  alacrity  in  parliament  to  affift  his 
majefty,  caufed  fuch  remarkable  difpatch  in  every 
part  of  the  marine,  that  by  the  middle  of  April 
there  was  a  very  powerful  fleet  at  Spithead  well 
manned,  and  ready  to  put  to  fea;  and  admiral 
Bofcawen,  with  ten  fhips  of  the  line  and  fix  frigates, 
having  fix  thoufand  land  forces  on  board,  failed  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  French.  Thefe  were 
reinforced  by  admiral  Ilolborne,  with  fix  fhips  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate.' 

The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Mr.  Macna- 
mara,  an  Irifh  officer,  failed  from  Breft  on  the 
lixth  of  May,  directing  their  courfe  towards  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence;  but  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  certain  latitude,  Macnamara  returned  to 
Breft  with  nine  of  the  capital  fhips,  leaving  the  reft; 
of  their  fquadron  to  continue  their  courfe  under 
M.  Bois  cfe  la  Mothe,  and  M.  de  Salvert.  On  the 
tenth  of  June,  two  of  the  French  fleet,  the  Alcide 
and  Lys,  both  of  fixty-four  guns,  though  the  latter 
had  only  twenty-two  mounted,  fell  in  with  the 
Dunkirk  and  the  Defiance  off  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  in  a  very  thick  fog.  On  their  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  captain  Howe  in  the  Dunkirk  coming 
clofe  along  fide  of  the  Alcide,  ordered  her  to 
ftrike,  and  come  into  the  Englifh  fleet.  The 
French  captain  afked  if  it  was  peace  or  war?  but 
not  receiving  a  fatisfadory  anfwer,  he  repeated  the 
queftion,  adding,  he  fhould  obey  no  orders  but 
thole  of  his  own  admiral.  Captain  Howe,  ob- 
ferving  a  great  number  of  land  officers  on  the 
quarter-deck,  generoufly  defired  them  to  withdraw, 
as  it  was  not  their  duty  to  defend  the  fhip.  This 
being  done,  he  poured  in  a  broadfide;  and  the  two 
fhips  being  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  his  fhot  did 
dreadful  execution.  Howe  continued  his  fire  with 
fuch  alacrity,  that  the  French  officers  foon  found  it 
impoffible  to  keep  the  men  to  their  quarters,  and 
therefore  ftruck  their  colours  in  lefs  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lys 
ftruck  to  the  Defiance;  but  the  Dauphin  Royale, 
another  French  fhip  that  was  juft  in  fight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  efcaped  by  means 
of  the  fog.  In  thefe  fhips  were  fix  hundred  foldiers 
with  their  officers,  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns.  This 
adion  was  not  the  only  event  that  was  favourable 
to  Great  Britain.  An  expedition  had,  by  his  majefty’s 
command,  been  concerted  between  general  Law¬ 
rence  and  governor  Shirley,  againft  the  French  in 
Nova  Scotia;  and  was  now  carried  into  execution 
by  the  affiftance  of  two  thoufand  of  the  New 
England  troops.  The  important  fort  of  Beaufe- 
7  Qk  jour. 
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jour,  no  tv  Cumberland  fort,  furrendered  to  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Monckton  by  capitulation,  on  the  fix- 
teenth  of  June,  after  four  days  bombardment ; 
and  the  next  day  a  fmall  fort  on  the  river  Gafpe- 
reau,  followed  the  example.  In  the  latter  was  the 
enemy’s  principal  magazineforfupplyingthcFrench 
foldiers  and  Indians  with  provilions  and  (lores.  By 
this  fuccefs,  colonel  Monckton  was  enabled  to  dil- 
arm  fifteen  thoufand  rebel  neutrals,  confiding  of 
Acadians  and  Indians. 

In  January,  commodore  Keppel  failed  from  Ire¬ 
land  with  a  confiderable  fleet  of  men  of  war  and 
tranfports,  having  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces, 
under  the  command  of  general  Braddock,  and 
landed  the  whole  corps  fafely  at  Virginia  in  the 
month  of  April.  Soon  after  their  arrival  a  council 
was  held  by  the  general,  at  which  the  governor  of 
that  province,  and  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  aflifted.  After  feveral  debates  it  was 
agreed,  that  in  order  to  preferve  Ofwego,  and  re¬ 
duce  theFrench  fort  at  Niagara,  Shirley’s  and  Pep- 
perel’s  regiments  fliould  march  to  the  lake  Onta¬ 
rio:  general  Braddock  undertook  the  reduction  of 
Fort  du  Quefne,  a  French  fortrefs  on  the  river  Mo- 
nongahela  :  and  general  Johnfon,  at  the  head  of 
the  provincial  troops,  (hould  invert  Crown  Point, 
aftrong  fortrefs  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlin. 

Braddock,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  men, 
eroded  the  Allegany  mountains  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  and  continued  his  march  towards  the  enemy, 
but  met  with  many  difliculties  in  his  route  :  he  was 
detained  for  fome  time  at  Willis’s  Creek,  and 
greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provilions  and  forage, 
the  Virginians  not  having  provided  either,  nor  were 
there  any  baggage  waggons  to  be  procured  in  the 
province.  He  was,  indeed,  promifed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  waggons,  and  three  hundred  horfes,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  large  fupply  of  forage  and  provifions, 
to  be  furnifhed  from  the  back  fettlements  of  Pen- 
fylvania  ;  but  after  a  tedious  and  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion  of  thefe  fuccours,  only  fifty  waggons,  and  one 
hundred  horfes,  arrived.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir 
John  Sinclair  advanced  towards  Fort  du  Quefne,  to 
reconnoitre  the  fortrefs  and  adjacent  ground.  In 
this  view,  he  remarked  a  fmall  eminence  within 
cannon  fhot  of  the  fort,  which  was  built  of  wood, 
and  garrifoned  with  a  thoufand  men.  This  difeo- 
very  he  imparted  to  the  general,  and  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  ereft  a  battery  on  the  eminence,  and  fet 
the  fort  on  fire  with  red-hot  balls. 

Braddock,  for  want  of  fupplies,  continued  at 
Willis’s  Creek  in  the  utmoft  perplexity :  but  was 
foon  relieved  from  his  fears,  and  immediately  began 
his  march  towards  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Little  Meadows,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  leave 
behind  him  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  wag¬ 
gons,  &c.  under  the  care  of  colonel  Dunbar,  with 
a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men.  His  corps 
now  confided  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  by 
this  expedient  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  with 
much  greater  expedition,  and  accordingly  en¬ 
camped  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  du  Quefne  on  the 
eighth  of  July.  The  French  garrifon  quitted  the 
fort ;  and  having  chofe  a  very  advantageous  fpot  of 
ground,  about  fix  miles  fouth  therefrom,  they  en¬ 
trenched  themfelves  in  a  very  mafterly  manner, 
having  a  thick  wood  on  each  fide  of  them,  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  route  which  they  knew  muft  be 
taken  by  the  Englilh  general.  When  Braddock 
left  his  camp  in  the  Little  Meadows,  he  continued 
his  march,  without  even  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  lead  intelligence  of  the  fituation  and  difpofition 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  reconnoitre  the  roads  and 
thickets,  though  his  army  was  almoft  en comparted 
by  the  latter.  Having  advanced  within  three  miles 
of  the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  theFrench  left  their 
lines,  placing  their  irregulars  in  the  front,  with 
three  hundred  regulars  behind  to  fupport  them. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  were  ported  in  the 
wood,  where  they  effectually  concealed  themfelves 
behind  the  trees  and  bullies.  About  noon,  Brad¬ 
dock  appeared  with  his  troops,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  faluted  by  a  general  difeharge  upon  his 
front,  and  ail  along  his  left  flank:  upon  this,  the 
Englifh  general  gave  orders  to  pufh  forwards,  as 
the  enemy  were  in  fight,  though  not  within  mufket- 
fliot ;  and  foon  after  the  attack  was  begun.  "I  he 
war-whoop  was  now  given  by  the  Indians,  whemfing 
from  their  ambufh  in  the  thickets,  flanked  the 
Englifh  in  vollies;  among  whom  they  did  incre¬ 
dible  execution.  Difmayed  at  being  expofed  to 
three  different  fires,  the  vanguard,  after  making 
one  general  fire  on  the  enemy,  retreated  in  the  ut¬ 
moft  confufion,  and  threw  colonel  Dunbar’s  regi¬ 
ment,  which  was  behind  them,  into  great  diforder. 
They  were,  however,  rallied  by  theif  officers,  many 
of  whom  were  killed  as  they  were  ufing  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  charge, 
but  in  vain  ;  they  obftinately  refufed  to  attack  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  general,  who  exerted 
himfelf  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  after  having 
five  horfes  killed  under  him,  was  mortally  wounded. 
On  his  dropping  from  his  horfe,  both  regiments 
fled  in  the  utmoft  terror,  diforder,  and  precipita¬ 
tion,  deferting  their  officers,  who,  though  alone, 
kept  their  ground,  till  only  five  out  of  fixty  re¬ 
mained,  the  reft  being  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  provincials,  however,  who  compofed  the  rear, 
flood  firm,  and  continued  the  engagement,  on  very 
unequal  terms,  for  near  three  hours,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  retire.  But  to  this  noble  (land  the 
fafety  of  the  regulars  was  principally  owing.  Seven 
hundred  of  the  Englifh  fell  in  the  engagement, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  officers.  Colonel 
Dunbar,  after  collecting  the  remains  of  the  army 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  retired  to  the  frontiers  of 
Penfylvania,and  the  troops  were  afterwards  fent  to 
Albany  in  New  York.  Meanwhile,  governor  Shir¬ 
ley  and  general  Johnfon  were  employed  in  their 
refpeClive  undertakings.  Johnfon  had  long  refided 
on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  was  greatly  beloved  both 
by  the  inhabitants  and  the  native  Indians,  for  his 
faithful  and  humane  behaviour  towards  them. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  he  encamped  in 
a  ftrong  fituation  to  wait  for  his  batteaux,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  Ticonderago,  at  the  other  end  of 
Lake  George,  and  from  thence  to  Crown  Point. 
Wliilft  in  this  fituation,  fome  Indian  fcouts  brought 
him  advice,  that  two  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  under 
the  command  of  the  baron  de  Diefkau,  were  on 
their  march  to  attack  Fort  Edward.  Hereupon  it 
was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  to  fend  one 
thoufand  men,  with  a  number  of  Indians,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  return.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  this  detach¬ 
ment  began  their  march  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Williams.  They  foon  met  the  enemy,  who 
had  refolved  to  furprize  general  Johnfon’s  camp, 
previous  to  their  attack  on  Fort  Edward.  Williams 
and  his  party  were  obliged  to  retreat  back  to  their 
camp,  and  the  general  immediately  made  the  belt 
difpofition  he  \vas  able  for  the  reception  of  the 
enemy,  who  prefently  appeared  in  fight,  and  halted 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  camp. 
Their  regular  troops  began  the  attack  in  the  center, 
the  Indians  and  Canadians  in  their  fervice  being 
placed  on  our  flanks.  Their  fire  did  no  execution, 
while  ours  foon  difperfed  the  favages,  who  fled  into 
the  adjacent  woods  for  flielter.  The  engagement 
then  became  general,  and  the.  French  regulars  kept 
their  ground,  till  the  inceffant  fire  from  our  artillery 
put  them  into  fome  diforder,  which  our  troops  per¬ 
ceiving,  itnmediately  jumped  over  the  breaft- work, 
and  attacked  them  on  all  fides.  Between  feven  and 
eight  hundred  were  killed,  thirty  taken  prifoners, 
among  whom  was  the  baron  Diefkau,  and  the  reft 
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fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 
ment,  the  colonels  Williams  and  Titcomb,  majoi 
Aftiley,  fix  captains,  and  many  fubalterns  were 
killed  ;  and  general  Johnfon  and  major  Nichols 
were  wounded.  The  former  recovered  in  a  fliort 
time,  and  the  plan  for  attacking  Crown  Point  was 
formed;  but  from  want  of  provifion,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  this  attempt  was  deferred  till  the  next  year, 
and  the  whole  army  returned  to  Albany. .  The 
brave  conduct  of  general  Johnfon  met  with  its  juft 
reward  •,  for  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  create  him 
a  baronet,  and  the  parliament  made  him  a  prefent 
of  five  thoufand  pounds. 

The  expedition  which  governor  Shirley  had  un¬ 
dertaken  againft  Niagara,  was  not  carried  into 
execution  this  year  ;  and  that  officer,^  having  le  t 
colonel  Mercer  with  a  garrifon  of  feven  hundred 
men  at  Ofwego,  returned  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  Albany,  where  a 
quarrel  arofe  between  him  and  Sir  William  John¬ 
fon,  which  arrived  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty  thought  proper  to  interpofe,  and  Shirley  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  return  to  England  and  anfwer  for 
his  condud.  In  the  month  of  September  it  was 
refolved  in  council,  that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
(hould  iffue  orders,  authorizing  the  captains  and 
commanders  in  the  royal  navy  to  feize  and  bi  ing 
into  port  all  forts  of  French  fliips,  whether  men  of 
war  or  merchantmen.  Previous  to  this,  feveral 
new  {hips  were  built,  and  others  repaiied;  and 
thefe  maritime  preparations  were  carried  on  with 
fuch  diligence  and  alacrity,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  our  navy  confifted  of  one  {hip  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  guns,  five  of  an  hundred  guns  each, 
thirteen  of  ninety,  eight  of  eighty,  five  of  feventy- 
four,  twenty-nine  of  feven ty,  four  of  fixty-ftx, 
one  of  fixty-four,  thirty-three  of  fixty,  three  of 
fifty-four,  twenty-eight  of  fifty,  four  of  forty- 
four,  thirty-five  of  forty,  and  forty-two  of  twenty; 
four  {loops  of  war  of  fourteen  guns  each,  two  of 
fixteen,  eleven  of  fourteen,  thirteen  of  twelve,  and 
one  of  ten;  befides  a  great  number  of  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-lhips,  and  tenders.  The  mimftry 
alfo  had  fent,  in  the  preceding  year,  rear-admiral 
Watfon,and  rear-admiral  Pocock,  with  a  fquadron 
of  capital  {hips,  having  Aldercorn’s  regiment  on 
board,  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  order  to  lupport  our 
interefts  there;  and  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  De¬ 
cember  1754,  articles  of  a  provincial  treaty,  and 
articles  and  ftipulations  of  a  truce  weie  ligned 
between  governor  Saunders  and  M.Godehew;  foon 
after  which  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  re¬ 
called  home,  and  M.  de  Leyrit  appointed  to  fucceed 
him,  whofe  conduct  foon  convinced  the  Engliln, 
that  the  tranquillity  which  they  hoped  would  have 
been  permanent,  'was  founded  on  an  uncertain 
bafis.  They  were  not  miftaken ;  for  early  m  the 
year  it  was  found,  that  the  French  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  though  in  clireft  contravention  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  treaty,  to  make  themfelves  matters lot  all 
Decan.  At  the  fame  time  they  alfo  took  poffeflion 
of  Golconda,  and  fent  afliftance  to  the  Polygor  of 
Vellour,  then  in  actual  rebellion  againft  his  iove- 
reion  Mahomed  Ally  Khan,  our  ally. 

Admiral  Watfon,  with  the  fleet  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  failed  to  reduce  Tullagee  Angria,  a  piratical 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  whole 
chief  refidence  was  at  Geriah.  His  city  was  we 
fortified,  and  he  was  now  become  formidable  to  all 
the  trading  {hips  of  Europe.  The  pirate  himfelf 
had  quitted  his  capital;  but  his  wife  and  family 
were  ftill  there,  under  the  protection  of  his  brothei- 
in-law,  whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  place. 
As  foon  as  the  admiral  came  before  the  town,  he 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  governor  commanding  him 
to  furrender;  but  he  haughtily  anfwered,  that  he 
would  defend  the  place  to  the  laft  extremity.  I  his 
demand  was  a  fecond  time  refufed,  and  the  flops 


began  once  more  to  batter  the  place  with  redoubled 
vigour.  About  one  o’clock  the  magazine  of  the 
fort  blew  up,  and  at  four  the  garrifon  hoifted  a 
white  flag  for  a  capitulation ;  but  the  parley  that 
enfued  proving  abortive,  the  bombardment  began 
afrefh,  and  continued  till  after  five,  when  the  white 
flag  was  again  difplayed,  and  the  governor  fub- 
mitted  to  the  terms  impofed  by  the  Englifli.  The 
flag  of  Angria  was  ftruck;  and  two  captains  from 
Clive’s  army,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  took 
poffeflion  of  the  fort,  and  immediately  hoifted  the 
Britifh  colours.  They  found  in  the  place  two  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  fix  brafs  mortars,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  befides  money  and  effects, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  But  this  lofs,  however  fatal  it  might 
prove  to  Angria,  was  not  the  greateft  ;  his  whole 
fleet,  confifting  of  eight  grabs,  one  fliip  finifhed, 
two  upon  the  ftocks,and  a  great  number  of  gulli- 
vots  were  totally  deftroyed.  Among  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners  were  Angria* s  wife,  children,  and 
mother,  towards  whom  the  admiral  behaved  in  the 
moft  humane  manner.  During  thefe  tranfaftions 
in  India,  his  majefty  returned  from  his  German 
dominions,  and  reached  his  palace  at  Kenfington 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  November  he  opened  the  feflion  of  parliament 
with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne;  and  a  few  days 
after.  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
thought  proper  to  refign  the  feals,  which  his  ma¬ 
jefty  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Legge  alfo,  about 
the  fame  time,  from  a  difguft  at  the  naeafures 
purfued  with  foreign  princes,  refigned  his  poll  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which  was  conferred 
on  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  and  the  poft  of  fecretary 
at  war  was  given  to  lord  Barrington ;  while  Mr. 
Pitt  was  difmiffed  from  his  employment,  and  the 
earl  of  Darlington  and  Mr.  Hay,  were  appointed 
joint  pay-mafters  general  in  his  ftead;  the  privy- 
I  feal  was*  given  to  earl  Gower;  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  made  general  of  the  ordnance. 

War,  though  not  yet  formally,  A_  R 
was  now  openly  declared  againit 
France;  for  the  commons,  in  adjufting  the  fuppljes 
for  this  year,  had  voted  fifty  thoufand  feamen,  in¬ 
cluding  nine  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
marines,  together  with  two  millions  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  their  maintenance.  Early  in 
the  fpring,  advice  was  received  that  the  French 
were  employed  in  equipping  a  formidable  fquadron 
of  fliips  at  Breft :  recourie  was  therefore  had  to 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe  for  fuccours,  who  readily 
granted  them;  which,  together  with  twelve  batta¬ 
lions  of  Hanoverians,  arrived  in  England  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  the  mean  time  the  French 
landed  a  body  of  troops  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca ; 
and  the  Britifh  miniftry  detached  a  fmall  fquadron 
of  ten  {hips  of  the  line  to  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Byng.  He  reached 
Gibraltar  on  the  fecond  of  May,  where  he  found 
captain  Edgecumbe,  with  the  princefs  Louifa  and 
a  {loop.  Here  Byng  learned  that  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  M.  Galifioniere,  confifting  of  thir¬ 
teen  fliips  of  the  line,  and  a  numerous  fleet  of 
tranfports,  having  fifteen  thoufand  land  forces  on 
board,  had  failed  on  the  tenth  of  April  from  Tou¬ 
lon,  and  made  a  defeent  on  the  ifland  of  Minorca. 
Strengthened  by  captain  Edgecumbe,  and  rein- 
forced  from  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar,  Byng  failed 
for  Minorca  on  the  eighth  of  May.  Captain 
Harvey  in  the  Phoenix,  joined  the  admiral  off  the 
ifland  of  Majorca.  Soon  after  they  faw  the  Englifli 
colours  flying  on  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip,  and  fe¬ 
veral  bomb-batteries  playing  upon  the  works  from 
various  parts  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  admiral 
continued  his  courfe  in  order  to  aflift  or  relieve  the 
caftle,  till  he  perceived  the  French  fleet  at  a  conli- 
derable  diftgnce  to  the  fouth-eaft.  Early  the  next 
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morning  both  fleets  were  formed  ready  for  the  at¬ 
tack  ;  and  about  two  o’clock  admiral  Byng  threw 
out  a  fignal  to  bear  away  two  points  from  the  wind, 
and  engage  the  enemy.  But  the  diftancefrom  the 
French  fleet  was  fo  great,  that  rear-admiral  Weft, 
finding  it  impoflible  to  comply  with  both  orders, 
boi  e  away  with  his  diviflon  leven  points  from  the 
wind,  and  clofing  with  the  enemy,  attacked  them 
with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  (hips  which  oppofed 
him  were  loon  driven  out  of  the  line;  had  he  been 
properly  fuftained  by  the  van,  the  Britilh  fleet 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  gained  a  complete 
victory.  But  the  other  diviflon  not  bearing  down, 
and  the  enemy’s  center  keeping  their  ftation,  Weft 
could  not  purlue  his  advantage  without  running  the 
rifle  of  being  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Intrepid, 
one  of  the  Englilh  fleet,  was  fo  difabled,  that  the 
jell  on  board  the  next  flop,  which  for  fome  time 
retarded  the  engagement.  The  French  admiral, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  perceived  he  was  not  aisle 
to  engage  in  a  clofe  fight  with  the  Englilh,  took 
the  advantage  of  joining  his  van,  which  had  been 
deieated,  and  of  edging  away  with  a  flowing  fail. 
Byng  gavechace  to  the  enemy;  but  his  (hips'  being 
foul,  and  thole  of  the  French  clean,  he  could  not 
come  up  with  them  ;  and  the  next  morning  not 
one  of  the  whole  fleet  could  be  feen.  Three  of 
the  Englilh  (hips  were  fo  damaged  in  their  rnafts, 
that  they  could  not,  with  any  fafety,  keep  the  fea; 
many  ol  the  failois  were  ill,  nor  was  there  one  (hip 
that  could  be  converted  into  an  hofpital  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  flick  and  wounded.  It  was  therefore 
clett.1  mined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  return  to 
Gibraltar.  1  he  news  ot  this  engagement  threw  j 
the  whole  Britilh  nation  into  a  violent  ferment ;  and 
the  miniftry  immediately  fent  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
and  admiral  Saunders  to  fuperfede  Byng  and  Weft, 
in  their  commands  of  the  Mediterranean  fquadrOm 
1  he  lactei  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  from 
his  majefty;  but  the  former  was  committed  a  clofe 
prifoner,  to  an  apartment  in  Greenwich  hofpital. 

The  Englilh  garrifon,  notwithftanding  this  dis¬ 
appointment  of  relief,  Kill  defended  Fort  St.  Philip, 
though  the  French  prefixed  them  on  every  fide  with 
the  utmoft  vigour.  Numbers,  however,  at  laft 
prevailed,  and  the  caftle  was  delivered  up  to  the 
French  on  the  feventh  of  July.  Not  many  days 
after  the  furrender  of  St.  Philip’s,  admiral  Hawke’s 
fleet,  augmented  with  five  Flips  of  the  line,  ap¬ 
peared  oft'  the  illand  of  Minorca.  But  the  French 
flquadfon  was  returned  to  Toulon,  and  Sir  Edward 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  French  colours 
flying  on  St.  Philip’s  caftle.  The  Englilh  admiral, 
thus  difappointed  in  not  meeting  with  Galiffoniere’ 
blocked  up  the  port  of  Toulon  ;  and  after  fcouring 
the  Mediterranean,  and  infulting  the  enemy’s  coafts, 
he  returned  with  the  homeward-bound  merchant¬ 
men  to  Gibraltar,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  failed  for  England,  where  war  had  been  de¬ 
clared  againft  France,  and  great  preparations  made 
for  carrying  it  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

General  Abercrombie,  who  fucceeded  general 
Shirley,  aflembled  the  Britifli  forces  at  Albany  in 
the  month  of  June ;  they  confided  of  two  regi¬ 
ments  who  had  ferved  under  Braddock;  two  batta¬ 
lions  raifed  in  America*  two  regiments  lately  fent 
from  England;  four  independent  companies  from 
New  York;  the  Jerfey  regiment;  four  companies 
levied  in  North  Carolina;  and  a  body  of  provin¬ 
cial  forces  raifed  by  the  government  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  6 

Colonel  Biadftieet,  at  the  head  of  a  convoy  of 
pi ovifions  and  lloies  for  the  garrifon  of  Ofwego, 
on  his  arrival  at  Albany,  informed  general  Aber¬ 
crombie,  that  he  had  received  certain  intelligence 
from  the  prifoners,  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
was  encamped  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Lake  On 
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tario,  provided  with  artillery,  and  all  other  neceffa- 
ries  for  befieging  the  Fort  of  Ofwego.  In  confe- 
quenceof  this  information,  Abercrombie  ordered  a 
regiment  of  regulars,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
neral  Webb,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  gar¬ 
rifon;  but  before  he  fet  out,  the  earl  of  Loudon, 
who  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  America,  arrived  at  Albany ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  approved  of  every  meafure  which  general 
Abercrombie  had  taken,  yet,  fluch  was  the  oblli- 
nacy  of  the  people  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  other  provinces,  who  infifted'that  the  army  they 
had  raifed  Ihould,  previous  to  all  other  operations, 
be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  that 
it  was  the  twelfth  of  Au^uft  before  they  would  give 
their  content  to  general  Webb’s  march.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  carrying-place  between  the  Mohawk’s 
river  and  Wood’s-creek,  he  received  the  difagree- 
ahle  news  of  Ofwego’s  being  taken,  and  the  gar- 
fon  made  prifoners  of  war:  therefore,  after  having 
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j  -rendered  Wood’s-creek  impaffable  to  canoes,  by 
|  felling  trees*  and  throwing  them  into  the  ftream, 
I  Mr.  Webb  returned  to  Albany,  where  lord  Lou¬ 
don, .  finding  the  feafon  Was  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  any  important  enterprize  againft  the  ene- 
my,  caufed  barracks  to  be  built  for  his  forces; 
after  which  he  provided,  the  forts  of  Edward  and 
William  Henry  with  numerous  garrifons. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  major  Lawrence  had  obtained 
fever  a  1  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  profeeuted 
his  fuccefs  with  fuch  vigour,  that,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  a  fhort  time  would  have  put  a  period  to  the 
war,  had  not  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  taking  of  Calcutta  by  Surajah  Dowla, 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  who  having  been  irritated  by 
fome  t  ran  factions  of  the  company  levied  a  nume¬ 
rous  army,  and  marching  to  Calcutta  invefted  the 
place,  which  w  as  then  in  no  pofture  of  defence. 
Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  who  was  a  quaker,  left 
the  defence  of  it  to  Mr.  Holwell,  his  fecond  in 
command,  and  accompanied  by  the  ladies  and 
principal  perfons  in  the  fettlement,  embarked  on 
board  a  Ihip  in  the  river,  having  taken  with  them 
their  molt  valuable  effects,  and'the  books  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Elolvvell,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  weak  garrifon,  re- 
pulfed  feveral  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  uncommon 
courage  and  refolution;  but  being  overpowered  by 
numbers  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  having-  firit 
obtained  a  promife  from  Surajah,  that  no  injury 
fliould  be  done  to  any  one  of  the  garrifon.  This 
promife,  however,  was  very  little  regarded;  for  the 
ganifonand  inhabitants,  confifting  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-fix  perfons  of  both  fexes,  were  all  driven 
into  a  place  called  the  Black-hole,  being  a  room  of 
about  eighteen  feet  fquare.  Here  they  were  con¬ 
fined  during  the  whole  night,  and  deprived  of  the 
frefti  air,  by  which  means  no  more  than  twenty- 
three  furvived,  the  reft  having  perifhed  in  the  ut¬ 
moft  agony:  among  thofe  who  efcaped  fuffocation 
was  Mr.  Holwell,  who,  with  his  companions,  was 
fent  prifoners  to  Muxadabad. 

Our  Ioffes  and  difgraces  both  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  North  America,  occafioned  great  mur- 
mu  rings  at  home  among  all  ranks  of  people,  who 
imagined  they  faw  great  mifmanagement  as.  well  in 
the  directive  as  in  the  executive  part  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  month  of  November,  therefore,  his 
majefty  thought  proper  to  make  the  following  al¬ 
terations  in  the  miniftry;  the  duke  of  Devonlhire 
was  appointed  firft  commifiioner  of  the  treafury,  iji 
the  room  of  the  duke  of  Nevcaftle  ;  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  Bilfon  Legge  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  place  of  Sir  George  Lyttieton; 
earl  Temple  was  appointed  firft  lord  'of  die  admi¬ 
ralty*  the  right  honourable  George  Grenville  was 
made  treafmer  of  the  navy;  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
wicke  having  refigned  the  feals,  they  were  put  into 
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Commiffion;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  one  of 
the  fecretaries  of  flate  in  the  room  ot  Mr.  Fox. 
The  dread  of  an  invafion  being  now  perfectly  fub- 
fided,  and  Hanover  thought  in  more  danger  than 
Great  Britain,  orders  were  iffued  for  fending  home 
the  Heffian  and  Hanoverian  troops. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  fecond  of  December; 
and  addreffes  having  been  prefented  by  both  houies, 
the  committee  of  fupply,  and  of  ways  and  means, 
were  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  confider  the 
public  ellimates,  when  it  was  refolded  to  augment 
the  land-forces  from  thirty-five  thoufand,  to  torty- 
nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty- nine  efiective 
men,  including  four  thoufand  and  eight  invalids. 
The  feamen  were  fettled  at  fifty-five  thoufand  men, 
including  eleven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  marines,  with  a  fufficient  provifion  for  their 
maintenance.  T.  hey  atfo  enabled  his  majefty  to 
perform  his  agreement  with,  and  provide  for,  his 
Heffian  and  Hanoverian  forces ;  befides  which  they 
granted  ample  fums  for  garrifons,  for  the  ordnance, 
for  levying  new  regiments,  for  forming  and  main¬ 
taining  an  army  of  obfervation  in  Germany,  and 
fulfilling  his  majefty’s  engagements  with  the  king  of 
pruffia ;  for  the  fupport  of  the  Britifh  forts  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa;  for  the  relief  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia;  the  fupport  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Georgia;  for  enabling  the  Laft-India  Company  to 
keep  a  military  force  in  their  fettlements  ;  and  toi 
feveral  other  ules  and  contingencies;  wnich  fupplies, 
in  the  whole,  amounted  to  eight  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  three  hundred  and 

twenty-five  pounds. 

The  parliament  having  enquired 
A.  D.i  757.  *nto  the  ];0fs  0f  Minorca,  a  court- 

martial  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  admiral  John 
Byng;  which,  after  examining  witneffes  for  the 
crown  and  prifoner,  came  to  feveral  refolutions, 
importing  on  the  whole  their  opinion,  that  admiral 
Byng,  during  the  engagement  between  the  Englifli 
and  French  fleets,  did  not  do  his  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  take,  feizc,  and  deftroy  the  ffiips  of  the 
French  king,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  en¬ 
gaged,  nor  to  affilt  fuch  of  his  majefty  s  fhips  as 
were  engaged,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  allifted ; 
and  that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmoft  power  for  the 
relief  of  St.  Philip’s  caftle.  They  therefore  una- 
nimoufly  agreed,  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  an  aH  of  parliament ;  and  as  that 
article  prefcribed  death,  without  any  alternative  left 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  adjudged  the  laid 
admiral  to  be  ftiot  to  death,  at  fuch  a  time,  and  on 
board  fuch  a  fliip,  as  the  lords  commiffioners  of 
the  admiralty  fhould  pleafe  to  direct.  But  as  it 
appeared  by  the  evidence  of  the  officers  who  were 
near  the  admiral’s  perfon,  that  no  backwardnefs 
was  difcernible  in  him  during  the  action,  noi  any 
mark  of  fear  or  confufion,  either  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  or  in  his  behaviour,  but  that  he  delivered  his 
orders  coolly  and  diftinftly,  without  teeming  in¬ 
fluence  of  intimidity  •,  and  as  they  had  reafon,  from 
other  circumftances,  to  believe,  that  his  mifconduft 
did  not  arife  from  cowardice  or  difaffection,  they 
unanimoufly  and  earneftly  recommended  him  as  a 
proper  obje£t  of  mercy.  His  majefty,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  reprefentation  made  by  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  referred  the  fentence  to  the  con  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  unanimoufly 
averred  its  legality.  This  report  being  transmitted 
from  the  privy-council  to  the  admiralty,  then  loid- 
ffijps  iflued  a  warrant  for  executing  the  fentence  of 
death,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  March  on  board  the  Monarque,  a  third 
rate  fliip  of  war,  then  at  anchor  in  Portfmouth 

harbour.  .  . 

Though  the  people  were  pleafed  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  upon  whole 
virtues  and  abilities  they  had  the  moil  peifea  re- 
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liance,  the  old  junto  found  them  very''  unfit  for 
their  purpofes.  Thefe  patriot  minifters  (topic!  nei¬ 
ther  be  perfuaded,  cajoled,  nor  intimidated  into 
meafures,  which  they  thought  repugnant  to  the 
true  intereft  of  their  country.  They  oppofed, 
both  in  council  and  parliament,  every  thing  which 
they  deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  people." 
They  nobly  maintained,  even  in  office,  their  inde¬ 
pendency  and  candour;  and  greatly  evinced,  that 
he  is  the  bell  minifter  to  the  fovereign,  who  adts 
with  the  greateft  probity  to  the  fubjedt.  Thofe 
who  immediately  furrounded  the  throne,  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  concealed  from,  or  mifreprefented, 
the  characters  of  thefe  faithful  fervants,  to  their 
royal  mailer;  and  to  have  declared,  that  with  fuch 
colleagues  it  would  be  impoffible  to  condudt  the 
machine  of  ftate.  Thefe  fuggeftions,  frequently 
repeated,  produced  the  defired  effect;  and  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  majefty’s  com¬ 
mand,  rengned  the  feals  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
Mr.  Legge,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  board  of  admiralty  was  changed, 
and  feveral  other  removals  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  adminiftration.  Nothing  could  tend  more 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  thefe  difcarded  pa¬ 
triots,  than  the  honours  conferred  on  them  by  the 
people  in  general.  The  whole  nation  feemed  to 
rife  up  as  one  man  in  vindication  of  their  inte¬ 
grity;  every  tongue  declared  their  praife;  and  a 
great  number  of  refpeclable  cities  and  corporations 
prefented  them  the  freedom  of  their  refpedtive  fo- 
cieties,  inclofed  in  golden  boxes,  as  teftimonies  of 
their  peculiar  veneration.  The  people  conceived 
the  moft  violent  antipathy  againft  thofe,  who,  by 
their  infidious  representations  had  baniflied  from 
the  councils  of  their  fovereign,  and  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  gentlemen,  who  were  fo  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  direct  the  one,  and  promote  the  other. 
A  great  number  of  addreffes,  dutifully  and  loyally 
exprefled,  folicited  the  king  to  reftore  M.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Legge  to  their  former  employments. 
Accordingly,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  re-deliver 
the  feals  to  the  former  on  the  ninth  of  June,  and 
in  five  days  the  latter  was  reftored  to  his  former' 
office.  Sir  Robert  Henley  was  made  lord-keeper 
of  the  great-feal;  and  the  cuftody  of  the  privy-fea! 
was  committed  to  the  earl  Temple.  The  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  Mr,  Legge,  Mr.  Nugent,  lord  Dun-' 
cannon,  and  Mr.  Grenville,  were  appointed  com- 
miflioners  of  the  exchequer;  lord  Anfon,  the  ad¬ 
mirals  Bofcawen  and  Forbes,  Dr.  Hay,  Mr.  Weft, 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  were  placed  at  the 
board  of  Admiralty ;  Mr.  Fox  was  made  receiver 
and  pay-mafter  of  all  his  majefty’s  land  forces; 
and  the  earl  of  Thomond  treafurer  of  his  majefty’s 
houfliold. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  had  con-*' 
quered  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  found  himfelf  op¬ 
pofed  by  the  forces  of  the  emprels  queen  of  Hungary, 
thofe  of  the  czarina,  and  the  whole  power  of  France. 
The  latter  had  taken  pofleffionof  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
and  the  county  of  Mark,  belonging  to  his  Pruffian 
majefty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  rendezvous  of  the  French  army  was  appointed 
at  Neufs,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  where,  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  of  April,  a  large  body  was  actually 
affembled  under  the  prince  de  Soubize.-  To  guard 
againft  the  ftorm  with  which  Hanover  now  feemed 
threatened,  orders  were  fent  to  recruit  the  troops  of 
that  electorate;  and  to  furnifli  the  magazines  with 
all  things  neceflary  for  fifty  thoufand  men.  His 
royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  forces,  which 
were  to  be  railed  in  Germany.  Accordingly  in  the 
beginning  of  April  he  fet  out  for  Hanover,  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  the  fixteenth  of  the  fame  month. 
Before  he  joined  the  army  it  had  been  reinforced  by 
7  R  three 
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th*ee  P ruffian  regiments,  and  now,  confided  of 
thirty-feven  battalions  and  thirty-four  fquadrons. 
The  duke,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  removed  the 
camp  to  a  convenient  fpot  of  ground  between 
Bielefeldt  and  Hervorden;  and  took  poffeffion  of 
the  cadle  of  Ret  berg,  where  he  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Having  received  advice  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  that  the  enemy  had  caufed  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  file  off  on  his  right  to  Burghotte,  he 
caufed  the  allied  army  to  march  that  evening  to¬ 
wards  Hervorden  The  next  day  he  encamped  at 
Cofeldt,  and  finding  the  intention  of  the  enemy  was 
either  to  oblige  him  to  come  to  an  engagement,  or 
to  repafs  the  Wefer;  he  chofe  the  latter,  and  en¬ 
camped  in  a  very  advantageous  fituation,  having 
that  river  in  front,  and  his  right  and  left  covered 
with  eminences  and  marfhes.  On  the  eleventh  of 
July  the  French  army  alfo  paffed  the  Wefer;  it  not 
being  in  the  power  of  the  allies  to  prevent  them; 
and  having  laid  part  of  the  ele&orate  of  Hanover 
under  contribution,  they  polled  themfelves  on  the 
heights,  oppofite  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  camp; 
who  immediately  changed  his  fituation,  and  drew 
up  his  army  on  an  eminence  between  the  Wefer  and 
the  wood,  having  the  river  Hamelen  on  his  right,  and 
the  wood  on  his  left,  and  the  village  of  Haltenbeck 
in  his  front.  A  battery  of  twelve  pounders  and 
howitzers,  was  ereded  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  left 
of  it,  major  general  Schulenbourg  was  polled  with 
the  hunters,  and  two  battalions  of  grenadiers.  In 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  French 
advanced  in  columns,  and  began  a  very  fevere  can¬ 
nonade,  which  continued  the  whole  day,  but  nothing 
more  was  done.  The  allied  army  received  orders 
to  lay  on  their  arms  all  night.  His  royal  highnefs 
then  caufed  the  battery  at  the  end  of  the  wood  to  be 
repaired,  and  reinforced  by  four  more  battalions  of 
grenadiers,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Hardenburgh.  A  battery  was  alfo  erehled  behind 
the  village  of  Plaftenbeck,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  Be¬ 
tween  five  and  fix  in  the  morning  the  French  began 
a  very  fmart  cannonading  upon  the  battery  behind 
the  village,  which  was  defended  by  the  Heffian  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  with  great  ffeadinefs  and  refolu- 
tion.  About  eight  the  fil  ing  of  the  fmall  arms  be¬ 
gan  on  the  left  of  the  allies,  and  the  French  feemcd 
to  gain  ground;  upon  which  his  royal  highnefs  de¬ 
tached  the  colonels  Darkenhaufen  and  Bradenbach, 
with  three  Hanoverian  battalions  and  fix  fquadrons 
round  the  wood  by  Afforde,  who  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  day  drove  feveral  fquadrons  of  the  enemy 
back  to  their  army.  At  length  the  grenadiers  in 
the  wood,  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded  by  the 
enemy,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  nearer  the  left  of 
the  allied  army,  by  which  unfortunate  motion  the 
French  got  poffeffion  of  that  battery  without  oppo- 
fition.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic  imme¬ 
diately  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of 
Wolfenbuttle  guards,  and  another  of  Flanoverians, 
who,  animated  by  the  courage  of  their  leader,  with 
their  bayonets  fixed,  repulfed  a  much  fuperior  force 
of  the  enemy,  and  retook  the  battery.  But  the  j 
French  being  by  this  time  in  poffeffion  of  a  height 
which  commanded  and  flanked  both  the  lines  of 
the  infantry  and  the  battery  of  the  allies,  which  at¬ 
tack  they  could  fupport  under  cover  of  a  hill,  and 
his  royal  highnefs  finding  he  could  not  diflodge 
them  withoutexpofing  his  troops  greatly,  he  ordered 
a  retreat  to  Hamelen,  which  was  effehled  without 
the  Iea'fl  moleftation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
lofs  of  the  allies  in  this  engagement  was  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-feven  killed  and  miffing,  and  nine 
hundred  and  leven  wounded ;  while  that  of  the 
French,  according  to  their  own  account,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  two  thoufand  men.  FIis  royal  highnefs 
having  left  a  fmall  detachment  at  Hamelen  for  its 
defence,  continued  his  march,  and  encamped  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Hoya,  in  order  to  cover  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  to  preferve  a  communication  wich 
Stade,  to  which  place  the  archives  and  moft  valua¬ 
ble  effects  of  Hanover  had  been  removed.  The 
french  foon  reduced  Hamelen,  and  durin°r  their 
flay  there,  M.  d’Etrees  received  orders  from  his 
court  to  refign  his  poll  of  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French  forces  to  the  duke  de  Richlieu ;  who,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  camp,  detached  the  duke  de 
Chevreufe  to  take  poffeffion  of  Hanover,  with  the 
;  'ide  of  governor  of  that  city.  Finding  all  oppe* 
fition  would  be  vain,  the  inhabitants  fubmitted  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  Hanoverian  garrifon,  after- 
being  difarmed  was  left  at  liberty  to  go  where  they 
pleafed.  Richlieu  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his  army 
followed  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ffep  by  flep,  as 
far  as  the  Aller,  where  many  fkirmifhes  happened 
between  the  two  armies.  That  of  the  duke,  how¬ 
ever,  though  in  a  flrong  fituation,  was  by  far  too 
weak  to  think  of  holding  out  againfl  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  French,  which  in  a  manner  furrounded 
>  the  allies;  and  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  a 
|  little  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zwinga,  whereby 
they  cut  off  the  duke?s  communication  with  the 
Elbe.  In  this  difagreeable  fituation  his  royal  high¬ 
nefs  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  come  to  fome 
j  fort  of  terms  with  the  enemy;  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  having  offered  his  mediation,  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  commanders  in  chief  of  both  armies, 
and  on  the  eighth  of  September,  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  ligned  the  convention  of  Clofter  Seven,  by 
which  thirty-eight  thoufand  Hanoverians  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  difperfed  into  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  cantonment.  His  royal  highnefs  having 
thought  proper  to  refign  the  command  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  army,  it  was  conferred  on  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunfwic,  who,  about  the  latter  end  of  November, 
put  the  troops  in  motion.  On  the  fourth  of  De¬ 
cember,  they  overtook  a  body  of  two  thoufand  men, 
which  formed  the  enemy’s  rear ;  thefe  they  attacked 
and  totally  routed.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  fame 
month,  another  adtion  happened  upon  the  Aller, 
between  a  body  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Hano¬ 
verians,  under  general  Raftrow,  and  one  of  about 
ten  thoufand  French,  m  which  the  former  remained 
mailers  of  the  field.  Thefe  advantages  animated 
the  Hanoverians,  and  ftruckfuch  a  panic  into  the 
enemy,  that  they  were  almoft  incapable  of  refiilance, 
fo  that  the  former  recovered  poffeffion  of  Lunen- 
burgh,  Zell,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Brunfwic  do¬ 
minions  next  to  Pruffia.  The  enemy,  however, 
had  committed  the  moil  terrible  outrages  in  every 
place ;  the  fuburbs  of  Zell  were  reduced  to  allies, 
and,  by  the  orders  of  Richlieu,  the  orphan  houfe 
was  fee  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  poor  innocents 
periihed  in  the  flames.  The  feverity  of  the  weather 
prevented  prince  Ferdinand  from  perfuing  his  ad^ 
vantage :  he  therefore  marched  to  Ultzan  and 
Lunenburgh,  where  his  army  was  put  into  winter 
quarters. 

After  the  newminiftry  had  been  fettled,  a  defeent 
upon  the  coail  of  France  was  refolved  on,  in  order 
to  deftroy  the  enemy’s  fhipping,  which  were  to 
carry  fuccours  to  America,  and  draw  part  of  the 
French  forces  from  Germany,  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  coail.  A  powerful  fleet  was  accordingly 
fitted  out  with  great  expedition,  and  ten  regiments 
were  marched  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  naval 
armament,  confiding  of  fixteen  Ihips  of  the  line, 
befides  frigates,  fire-fhips,  bomb-ketches,  and  tranf- 
ports,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  land-forces,  and  both  flriclly  enjoined 
to  acl  with  the  utmoft  unanimity.  On  the  eighth 
of  September,  this  powerful  fleet  failed  from  Spit- 
head  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  fame  month  made 
the  ifle  of  Oleron,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Bafque-road.  On  the  twenty-third,  the  van  of  the 
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fleet,  led  by  captain  Ilowe  in  the  Magnanime, 
flood  towards  the  Ifle  of  Aix,  fituatedin  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Charente,  leading  up  to  Rochfort.  The 
fortifications  of  this  ifland  were  but  half  finifhed, 
being  mounted  with  only  thirty  cannon  and  mor¬ 
tars,  and  the  garrifon  confided  of  fix  hundred  men. 
After  an  engagement  which  lafted  about  an  hour, 
the  fort  fa rren tiered,  and  fome  forces  were  landed  to 
take  poffdfion  of  the  ifland  and  demolifli  the  forti¬ 
fications  This  conquefl,  though  inconfiderable  in 
itfelf,  greatly  elated  the  forces,  as  it  promifed  them 
future  fuccefs,  but  inftead  of  improving  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  commanders  fpent  feveral  days  in 
councils  of  war,  and  founding  the  coaft,  which  hav¬ 
ing  alarmed  the  enemy,  they  took  fuch  precautions, 
as  rendered  every  other  attempt  of  our  fleet  abor¬ 
tive;  upon  which  it  was  refolved  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Thus  finifhed  an  expedition  which  had  coft 
the  nation  near  a  million  of  money,  thrown  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  French  coaft  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all  Europe.  Sir 
John  Mordaunt  was  tiicd  by  a  court-martial  for  not 
performing  his  orders,  and  difmiffed  from  his  ma- 
Jefty’s  fervice. 

In  America  affairs  wore  but  a  gloomy  afped  this 
year.  The  enemy  remained  mafters  of  all  the  lakes, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  gaining  moft  of 
the  Indians  over  to  their  fide.  By  the  lofs  of 
Olwego,  the  whole  country  of  the  five  nations  was 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  French ;  and  by  the 
imprudent  demolition  of  the  forts  we  poffeffed  at 
the  Great  Carrying- place,  a  free  paffage  was  opened 
to  our  fettlements  on  the  German  flats  and  along 
the  Mohawk’s  river,  which,  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  the  enemy  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fworcl. 
The  fcheme  for  an  attempt  on  Crown  Point  was 
now  laid  afide,  as  was  alfo  an  expedition  to  Louif¬ 
burgh. 

The  departure  of  lord  Loudon  gave  the  French 
general  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  fucceffes 
of  the  former  campaign.  He  reduced  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Elenry,  the  garrifon  of  which,  nowithftanding 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  were  cruelly  ufed  by  the 
favages,  and  many  of  them  murdered  in  a  moft 
Clocking  manner.  The  enemy  demolifhed  the  fort, 
carried  off  the  effeds,  proviftons  and  artillery,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  veffels  on  the  lake,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Montreal,  without  making  further  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Britifli  colonies. 

Admiral  Holbourn  being  freed  from  the  care  of 
tranfports,  failed  for  Louifburgh,  with  fifteen  fhips 
of  the  line,  four  frigates  and  a  fire-fhip.  On  the 
twentieth  of  Auguft  they  appeared  before  that  har¬ 
bour,  and  perceived  the  French  admiral  make  the 
fignal  to  unmoor;  upon  which  Mr.  Holbourn,  who 
was  greatly  inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  enemy,  not 
chufing  to  hazard  an  engagement,  returned  to  Ha¬ 
lifax.  But  having  been  reinforced  with  four  fhips 
of  the  line,  he,  in  the  middle  of  September,  again 
proceeded  to  Louifburgh,  with  intention,  ifpoflible, 
to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  La  Mothe 
was,  however,  too  prudent  to  hazard  a  battle,  the 
lofs  of  which  muft  have  expofed  all  the  French 
colonies  to  the  attempts  of  the  Englifh.  Here  the 
Britifli  fquadron  continued  cruizing  till  the  twenty- 
fifth,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  ftorm. 
When'  the  hurricane  began  the  fleet  was  about  forty 
leagues  diftant  from  Louifburgh,  but,  in  twelve 
hours,  were  driven  within  two  miles  of  the  rocks 
and  breakers  on  the  coaft  of  that  ifland:  juft  at  that 
inftant  the  wind  providentially  fliifted,  and  laved 
the  whole  fquadron,  except  the  Tilbury,  which 
was  loft  upon  the  rocks,  and  about  half  her  crew 
perifhed.  Eleven  fhips  were  difmafted,  others 
threw  their  guns  overboard,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  a  very  fhattered  condition. 

But  in  the  Eaft  Indies  the  feene  changed  greatly 
in  our  favour;  for  there  the  bravery  of  admiral 


Watfon  and  colonel  Clive  re-eftablifhed  the  mili¬ 
tary  honour  of  the  Englifh.  That  admiral  failed 
from  Madrafs  with  no  more  than  three  fhips  of  the 
line;  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Balafore  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal,  where  ftrengthening  himfelf 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  draw  together,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Ganges ;  and  after  a  fhort  refiftance,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fort  of  Bufbudgia,  which  opened 
a  paffage  to  the  foot  of  Calcutta,  the  late  principal 
fettlement  of  the  company  in  Bengal,  and  the  feene 
of  the  deplorable  fufferings  of  fo  many  of  our  un¬ 
fortunate  countrymen.  Animated  wfith  revenge  at 
the  fight  of  this  place,  our  fhips  and  land  forces  at¬ 
tacked  it  with  fuch  fpirit,  that  the  Indians  furren- 
dered  it  before  night ;  and  a  few  days  after,  LIughly, 
fituated  higher  up  the  Ganges,  was  reduced  with  as 
little  difficulty.  The  nabob  finding  the  feeble  re¬ 
fiftance  made  by  forts  defended  by  Indians,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  horfe  and 
twelve  thoufand  foot.  Infinitely  inferior  as  our 
troops  were  in  number,  Clive  did  not  hefitate  to 
attack  the  nabob’s  army;  and  though  he  did  not 
entirely  ro'ut  them,  yet  the  flaughter  he  made 
among  them  was  fo  great,  and  he  had  fo  much  the 
advantage  in  the  field,  that  the  nabob  was  glad  to 
agree  to  a  peace,  by  which  the  Englifh  Ealt  India 
company  was  reftored  to  all  its  antient  privileges; 
an  immunity  was  granted  them  from  all  taxes,  and 
reftitution  promifed  for  all  that  they  had  fuffered  by 
the  taking  of  Calcutta.  The  admiral  and  colonel 
having  fettled  the  company’s  officers  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  their  eftablifhments,  turned  their  arms 
againft  the  French.  They  refolved  to  attack 
Cliandenagore,  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength, 
fituated  at  a  diftance  from  Calcutta,  higher  up  the 
river,  and  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  French  in 
that  part  of  India.  In  this  expedition,  colonel  Clive 
commanded  feven  hundred  Europeans,  and  fixteen 
hundred  black  foldiers,  while  Watfon  and  Pocock 
commanded  a  fquadron  of  fhips  which  confifted 
only  of  the  Kent,  the  Tyger,  and  Salifbury.  The 
French  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  finking  fe¬ 
veral  large  veffels  both  above  and  below  the  fojt; 
but  the  admirals,  by  carefully  founding,  found  a 
fafe  paffage,  and  made  fo  fevere  a  fire  upon  the  fort, 
in  which  they  were  feconded  by  colonel  Clive’s  bat¬ 
teries  on  fhore,  that  the  place  capitulated  in  lefs 
than  three  hours.  Here  five  hundred  Europeans 
and  feven  hundred  blacks,  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war-,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pieces  of  cannon  were  found  in  the  place,  befides 
a  confiderable  value  in  money  and  goods. 

The  nabob  from  the  time  of  his  figning  the  above 
treaty,  fhewed  himfelf  little  inclined  to  adhere  to 
the  ftipulations  made;  and  though  he  w?as  not 
fparing  in  his  promiles,  he  always  deferred  the  per¬ 
formance  upon  fuch  frivolous  pretences,  as  evidently 
fhewed  his  ill  defigns.  The  Englifh  commanders 
refolved  to  take  no  notice  of  his  proceedings,  till 
they  had  broken  the  power  of  the  French  in  this 
province;  and  having  accomplifhed  it,  by  the 
taking  of  Chandenagore,  they  deliberated  whether 
they  ought  not  to  commit  hoftilities  againft  him ; 
and  an  incident  happening,  which  promifed  to  en- 
fure  their  fuccefs,  they  refolved  to  attempt  it.  The 
nabob,  Suraj ah  Doula,  w'ho  hadthe  laft  year  takenCal- 
cutta,  had  treated  his  own  fubjeds  with  the  fame  per¬ 
fidy  which  he  had  formerly  fhewn,  and  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  diftrefs  the  Englifh ;  hence  moft  of  his  gene¬ 
rals  were  difeontented,  and  fome  of  them  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  him.  At  the  head  of  this  con^ 
fpiracy  was  Jaflier  Ali  Cawn,  one  of  his  principal 
officers,  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence.  Their 
defigns  were  no  fooner  ripened,  than  they  commu¬ 
nicated  them  to  the  Englifh  government  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  defiring  their  afliftance.  The  gentlemen 
there  did  not  long  hefitate  with  what  party  they 
fhould  fide;  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Jaflier 
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Ali  Cawn,  and  the  other  confpirators ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  Englifii  troops  immediately 
took  the  field  under  colonel  Clive.  The  admiral 
undertook  to  garrifon  the  fort  of  Chandenagore 
with  his  featnen;  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  men 
with  their  officers,  were  added  to  the  land  forces,  to 
ferve  as  gunners;  while  a  twenty  gun  fhip  was  Ra¬ 
tion  eel  above  Hughly,  in  order  to  preferve  a  com¬ 
munication  between  colonel  Clive  and  the  admiral. 
Thefe  preliminary  meafures  being  taken,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  up  the  river,  and  in  a  few  days  brought  the 
nabob’s  army,  of  about  twenty  thoufand  men,  ex- 
clufive  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  confpirators,  to 
an  adtion  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of  the 
Englifii;  when  the  nabob  feeing  himfelf  ruined  by 
the  treachery  of  his  officers,  and  the  cowardice  of 
his  troops,  fled  with  the  few  who  remained  faithful. 
Jaffier  Ali  Cawn  now  declared  himfelf  openly;  and 
entering  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
with  an  army  of  his  friends  and  victorious  allies, 
was  placed  by  colonel  Clive  on  the  antient  feat  of 
the  nabobs,  and  received  the  homage  of  all  ranks  of 
people  as  Suba  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  Soon 
after,  the  depofed  nabob  was  made  prifoner,  and 
pat  to  death  in  his  prifon  by  him  who  now  fat  on 
his  throne.  Thus  this  great  revolution  was  accom- 
plilhed  within  about  thirteen  days,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  vaft  kingdom  was  transferred  to  an 
ufurper;  a  kingdom  which  yielded  in  its  dimenlions 
to  few  in  Europe,  and  to  none  in  the  fertility  of  its 
foil,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  richnefs 
of  its  commerce.  By  this  revolution  the  territories 
of  the  Englifii  Eaft  India  company  were  enlarged, 
and  upwards  of  two  millions  flerling  were  to  be 
paid  them  as  an  indemnification  to  the  fufferers, 
by  the  taking  of  Calcutta.  The  new  elevated  na¬ 
bob  gave  alfo  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
fterling,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  feamen  and  troops. 
However,  the  joy  of  the  Engliih  was  not  a  little 
damped  by  the  death  of  admiral  Watfon,  who,  on 
the  fixteenth  of  Auguft,  loft  his  life  by  the  unwhol- 
fomenefs  of  the  climate. 

The  parliament,  on  the  firft  of  December,  met 
at  Weftminfter.  Addreffes  of  thanks  having  been 
prefented  by  both  houfes,  the  commons  proceeded 
to  fettle  the  fupply ;  the  whole  of  which  amounted 
to  ten  millions  four  hundred  eighty-fix  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-feven  pounds.  The  bufinefs 
of  this  feffion  was  not  finifiied  till  the  firft  of  June, 
in  the  following  year,  when,  his  majefty  being  in- 
difpofed,  an  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  lords  corn- 
miffioners. 

a  -p.  R  In  the  month  of  February,  admiral 
1  ^  ’’  Bofcawen  failed  with  a  fleet  for  St. 
Helens,  deftined  to  act  againft  the  enemy  in  North 
America.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  alfo  directed  his 
courfe,  with  another  fquadron,  to  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
in  order  to  intercept  any  fupplies  from  France,  de- 
figned  for  cape  Breton  or  Canada.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  March,  admiral  Ofbqrne,  cruizing  off 
Carthagena  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  fell  Jn  with  a 
fquadron  of  the  enemy,  commanded  By  the  marquis 
du  Quefne,  conftfting  of  the  four  following  Chips  : 
the  Foudroyant  of  eighty  guns ;  the  Orphee  of  fixty 
four ;  the  Oriflamme  of  fifty  ;  and  the  Pleiade  a  fri¬ 
gate  of  twenty-four,  in  their  paffage  from  Toulon 
to  reinforce  M.  de  la  Clue,  who  had  for  fome  time 
been  blocked  up  by  admiral  Ofborne  in  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena.  The  enemy  no  fooner  perceived  the 
Britiffi  fquadron  than  they  difperfed,  and  fleered 
different  courfes,  upon  which  the  Englifii  admiral 
detached  feveral  fhips  in  purfuit  of  each,  while  he 
himfelf,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  fleet,  flood 
into  the  bay  of  Carthagena,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  French  fquadron  in  that  port.  Captain  Storr, 
in  the  Revenge,  came  up  with  the  Orphee,  about 
feven  in  the  evening,  and  took  her:  The  Mon¬ 
mouth,  captain  Gardiner,  engaged  the  Foudroyant, 


and  obliged  her  to  ftrike.  The  Oriflamme  vras 
driven  on  fliore  under  the  caftle  of  Aiglais,  and  the 
Pleiade  frigate  made  her  efcape.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  difeovered  a 
French  fleet  at  anchor  off  the  ifle  of  Aix,  confifting 
of  five  fiiips  of  the  line,  fix  frigates,  and  forty  tranf- 
ports,  having  on  board  three  thoufand  troops,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ftores  and  provifions,  for  their 
fettlements  in  North  America.  As  foon  as  they 
faw  the  Englifii  admiral  advancing,  they  flipped 
their  cables,  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 
Some  of  them  efeaped,  but  the  far  greater  number 
ran  into  fhallow  water,  where  they  could  not  be  pur- 
fued,  and  by  throwing  their  guns,  ftores,  and  ballaft: 
overboard,  got  into  the  river  Charente-,  but  their 
loading  was  loft  and  the  end  of  their  equipment 
totally  defeated.  Another  covoy  of  merchant 
fhips,  under  the  protection  of  three  frigates,  had,  a 
few  days  before,  been  chafed  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
into  the  harbour  of  St.  Martin’s  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe; 
and  a  third  confifting  of  twelve  fail,  under  convoy 
of  a  frigate  and  armed  veffel,  was  encountered  at 
fea  by  one  Britiffi  fhip  of  the  line,  and  two  fire 
fhips,  which  took  the  frigate  and  armed  veffefi  and 
two  of  the  convoy  afterwards  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  A  terrible  accident  befeEthe  Prince  George 
of  eighty  guns,  commanded  by  rear-admiral  Bro¬ 
derick,  in  his  paffage  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  between  one  and  two  in 
the  afternoon,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  fhip,  and  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and 
men  for  feveral  hours,  the  flames  increafed;  and 
the  fhip  being  confumed  to  the  water-edge,  funk 
about  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening.  When  all  endea¬ 
vours  proved  ineffectual,  and  no  hopes  of  preferving 
the  fhip  remained,  the  barge  was  hoifted  out  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  admiral,  who  accordingly  en¬ 
tered  it;  but  all  diftindion  being  now  forgot,  the 
lailors  ruflied  into  it  in  fuch  crowds,  that  in  a  few 
moments  it  overfet.  The  admiral,  who  forefaw 
what  muft  be  the  confequence,  had  ftripped  off  hia 
cloathes,  and  committed  himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  In  this  fituation  he  remained  a  full  hour, 
when  he  was  taken  up  by  a  boat  belonging  t_o  a 
merchant  fhip,  befides  the  admiral,  the  captain, 
four  lieutenants,  thepurfer,  the  chaplain,  themaftgr, 
two  lieutenants  of  marines,  the  boatfwain,  three 
pjffengers,  fourteen  petty  officers,  and  about  three 
hundred  men  were  faved,  while  the  reft,  amount¬ 
ing  to  five  hundred,  periffied. 

Schemes  for  a  defeent  on  the  coaft  of  France 
were  now  again  renewed.  Two  powerful  fquadrons, 
the  one  confifting  of  eleven  large  fiiips,  commanded 
by  lord  Anfon  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  the 
other  compofed  of  four  fhips  of  the  line,  two  fire- 
ffiips,  two  bombs,  twenty  tenders,  ten  ftore-fhips, 
and  one  hundred  tranfports,  was  put  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  commodore  Howe.  On  board  the  latter 
was  embarked  a  body  of  troops,  confifting  of  fix- 
teen  regiments,  nine  troops  of  light  horfe,  and  fix 
thoufand  marines,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  two  fleets  failed,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  from  St.  Helens  for  the  coaft  of  Bre¬ 
tagne.  The  fquadron  commanded  by  lord  Anfon 
Handing  to  the  weft  ward,  and  the  other  fleering 
right  athwart  the  channel.  On  the  fourth  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  being  entirely  becalmed,  they 
came  to  an  anchor  within  three  miles  of  St.  Malo; 
the  next  morning  they  weighed  before  it  was  day, 
and  flood  along  the  coaft  till  they  opened  the  bay 
of  Cancalle,  where  they  intended  to  difembark  the 
forces.  About  eight  in  the  morningthecommodore 
made  a  fignal  for  the  fhips  with  the  grenadiers  on 
board  to  make  fail,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  whole  fleet  came  to  an  anchor;  four  frigates  ex- 
cepted,  which  were  ordered  to  continue  their  courfe 
towards  a  battery  that  might  impede  the  landing  of 
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the  forces.  Ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  tinder 
the  command  of  general  Moftyn,  were  immediately 
put  into  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  as  foon  as  the 
frigates  had  lilenced  the  battery,  they  landed  with¬ 
out  any  oppolition.  Lord  Down,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  men,  was  ordered  to  march  through  a  very 
narrow  pafs  up  to  the  village,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  marquis  de  Landal,  intendant  of  the  coaft, 
and  one  of  his  feiv«nts.  Lord  Down  inftantly 
called  to  him,  and  allured  him,  that  if  he  would 
furrender  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  but  this  he 
fool i Ally  refufed  to  do,  upon  which  he,  together 
with  his  fervant,  and  horfes  were  lhot  dead  on  the 
fpot.  After  taking  pofleflion  of  the  village  of  Can- 
calle,  the  grenadiers  lay  on  their  arms  all  night. 
The  next  day  the  difembarkation  was  entirely  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  whole  encamped:  the  head  quarters 
being  fixed  at  Cancalle.  The  day  following,  as 
foon  as  it  was  light,  the  whole  army  except  the  third 
brigade,  ftruck  their  tents,  and  began  to  march  in 
two  columns.  The  firfl,  confiding  of  the  brigade  of 
the  guards,  two  battalions  of  grepadiers,  and  the 
firfl:  brigade,  commanded  by  lord  George  Sackville 
inarched  from  the  left,  till  they  fell  into  the  great 
road  leading  to  St.  Malo.  The  fecond  column 
confiding  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  brigades,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Ancram,  marched  alfo  from 
the  left  through  a  country  wholly  enclofed,  and  the 
road  fo  remarkably  narrow,  that  two  hundred  pio¬ 
neers,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  divifion  were 
frequently  obliged  to  continue  their  route  in  Angle 
files.  At  the  fame  time  the  fields  on  each  fide  the 
road  fo  intercepted  their  view,  that  they  often  could 
not  fee  more  than  forty  yards  beyond  their  flanks. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  had  defected  their 
houfes,and  dripped  them  of  every  thing  they  could 
remove,  fo  that  the  country  appeared  a  m  ere  defart 
td  the  foldiers.  This  march  was  conducted  with 
great  order  and  without  beat  of  drum:  but  though 
the  difiance  was  no  more  than  fix  miles,  they  did 
not  reach  their  ground  till  it  was  late  in  the  even- 
mg.  St.  Malo  was  now  reconnoitred  by  the  general 
officers,  and  a  camp  marked  out  about  a  mile  from 
the  city.  Parties  of  horfe  were  immediately  de¬ 
tached  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  fcour 
the  road,  and  make  good  difcoveries.  One  of  thefe 
detachments  perceived  a  large  bafon  behind  the 
town,  into  which  all  the  fhipping  belonging  to  the 
place  were  collected,  and  concealed  from  the  fight 
of  the  Englifh  fleet  by  a  prodigious  ftorehoufe, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  near  the  rope-walk. 
Marlborough,  on  being  informed  of  this  difcovery, 
detached  all  the  cavalry,  with  a  foot  foldier  mount¬ 
ed  behind  each  of  the  liorfemen,  furnifhed  with 
hand-grenades,  matches,  &c.  Thefe,  concealed 
by  the  night,  palled  under  the  enemy’s  cannon  on 
the  walls  to  the  harbour,  where  they  found  a  large 
fleet,  confifting  of  men  of  war,  privateers,  and 
merchantmen.  Fire  was  immediately  fet  to  the 
neareft  fliips,  and  alfo  the  magazines  of  pitch,  tar, 
ropes,  &c.  all  which,  inthefpaceof  a  few  hours, 
became  fuch  a  dreadful  fcene  of  conflagration,  that 
even  imagination  itfelf  is  unable  to  paint.  The 
fliips  were  all  faff  aground,  and  fo  clofe  together 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  any  of  them  to  efcape. 
Two  men  of  war,  one  of  fifty,  the  other  of  thirty 
guns,  thirty-three  privateers, from  thirty  toeighteen 
guns  each,  and  above  feventy  fail  of  merchant  fliips 
were  by  this  conflagration,  reduced  to  allies,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  amazing  quantity  of  naval  ftores.  The 
conflagration  continued  during  the  whole  night; 
and  the  next  morning  foraging  parties  were  de¬ 
tached  from  the  camp,  the  army  having  landed 
with  only  two  days  provifions.  While  encamped 
near  St.  Malo,  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  guards 
marched  under  the  command  of  general  Caefar,  to 
the  town  of  Doll,  fituated  about  twelve  miles  up 
the  country,  where  they  were  politely  entertained 
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by  the  magiftrates;  and  as  their  deiign  was  nothing 
more  than  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  they  con¬ 
tinued  one  night  in  the  town  without  committing 
the  leaft  act  of  hoftiiity,  and  in  the  morning  re¬ 
turned  to  their  camp.  A  party  of  the  light  horfe 
advancing  ftill  farther,  fell  in  with  the  vedets  of  a 
French  camp,  two  of  whom,  after  a  long  chafe,  they 
took,  and  brought  them  prifoners  to  the  Englifh 
army.  By  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the  town  of 
St.  Malo  was  too  well  fortified  to  hope  for  fuccefs, 
all  thoughts  of  attacking  it  were  therefore  laid  afide; 
and  the  general  having  received  repeated  advices, 
that  the  French  were  bufily  employed  in  afiembling 
forces  to  attack  his  camp,  he  returned  to  Cancalle, 
where  commodore  Howe  had  made  fuch  a  maflerly 
difpofition  of  the  boats  and  tranfports,  that  the  re¬ 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  performed  with  fur- 
prizing  eafe  and  expedition.  The  foldiers,  while 
they  continued  in  the  enemy’s  country,  were  re- 
firained  from  committing  the  leaft  outrage,  by  the 
fevereft  difcipline;  and  all  the  houfes  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  abandoned  were  left  untouched. 
When  the  troops  were  all  embarked  the  fleet  left 
Cancalle  bay,  and  after  encountering  the  fury  of 
a  tempeftuous  fea  for  near  a  fortnight,  came  to  an 
anchor  near  Cherburgh ;  and  on  the  firft:  of  July, 
arrived  in  the  road  of  St.  Helens;  the  foldiers  were 
landed  on  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  them  fent,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  lord  George  Sackville,  to  re-  > 
inforce  the  allied  army  in  Germany.  The  fleet  failed 
from  St.  Helens  on  the  firft:  of  Auguft ;  and  after  a 
tedious  paflage,  anchored  before  Cherburgh.  The 
enemy  had  for  fome  time  expected  the  Englifh 
would  foon  attack  this  place:  nor  had  they  been 
idle  during  the  interval.  They  had  thrown  up  an 
intrenchment,  extending  near  four  miles  along  the 
coaft  from  the  fort  de  Ecourdeville,  fituated  about 
two  miles  to  the  weft  of  Cherburgh,  and  fortified  it 
with  feveral  batteries  at  proper  diftances.  Behind 
this  intrenchment,  a  body  of  horfe  and  infantry 
appeared,  drefied  in  red  and  blue  uniform.  But  as 
they  did  not  advance  to  the  open  beach,  the  landing 
of  the  Englifh  forces  was  attended  with  little  dan¬ 
ger.  A  bomb  ketch  was  fent  to  anchor  near  the 
town,  and  throw  a  few  fhells  into  the  place,  as  a 
feint  to  amufe  the  enemy,  with  regard  to  the  fpot, 
where  they  intended  to  land,  which  was  near  a 
league  to  the  weftward  of  Querqueville,  the  wefter- 
moil  fort  in  the  bay.  The  other  bomb  ketches  be¬ 
ing  polled  along  the  fliore,  confiderably  galled  the 
intrenchment  by  not  only  throwing  fhells,  in  the 
ufual  manner,  but  alfo  by  loading  the  mortars  with 
great  quantities  of  balls,  which  were  thrown  to  a 
very  confiderable  diftance,  and,  by  fcattering  as 
they  flew,  did  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief.  While 
thefe  veflels  kept  up  an  incefiant  fire  on  the 
trenches,  the  grenadiers  and  guards  were  landed 
without  oppolition,  and  formed  immediately  on  the 
beach,  having  a  natural  breaftwork  in  their  front. 
The  enemy  advanced  upon  them  in  good  order 
from  the  left,  where  the  ground  was  interfered  with 
hedges.  On  perceiving  the  approach  of  theenemy, 
the  Britilh  troops  marched  towards  them,  and  a 
flraggling  fire  began ;  but  the  French  declined  the 
engagement,  and  took  pofleflion  of  a  hill,  whence 
they  difcharged  a  few  random  fhot  on  the  Englifh 
advanced  polls,  and  took  advantage  of  the  night  to 
retire.  General  Blythe,  who  now  commanded  the 
Britilh  forces,  encamped  at  the  village  of  Erville, 
and  the  next  morning  marched  towards  Cherburgh; 
An  advanced  party  took  pofleflion  of  Querqueville* 
which  the  enemy  had  abandoned,  together  with  the 
lines  and  batteries  along  the  fhore.  When  the 
Englilh  reached  Cherburgh,  they  found  the  place 
entirely  defertedby  theamemy,  the  gat  e3  were  open, 
and  they  entered  it  without  the  leaft  oppolition, 
while  the  inhabitants  received  them  with  great 
7  S  .  civility. 
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civility.  The  famous  bafon,  harbour,  and  fluice  1 
of  Cherburg  being  deftroyed,  on  the  fixteenth  of 
Auguft  the  forces  marched  down  to  the  beach,  and 
were  re-embarked  at  Fort  Galet,  without  the  leaf!; 
difturbance  from  the  enemy.  The  next  day  the 
fleet  fet  fail  for  the  coaft  of  England,  and  anchored 
in  the  road  of  Weymouth,  under  the  high  land  of 
Portland.  Two  days  after  it  again  weighed  and 
flood  to  the  fouthward,  but  was  obliged  by  contrary 
winds  to  return  to  the  fame  flation.  The  fecond 
effort,  however,  was  more  effectual ;  and  fleering  to 
the  French  coaft,  they  arrived  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Lunaire,  two  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  St.  Malo, 
upon  which  place  it  was  determined  to  make  another 
attempt.  The  floops  and  ketches  being  polled 
along  fliore  to  cover  the  landing,  the  troops  were 
difembarked  on  an  open  beach,  and  a  fmall  party 
detached  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Briac,  above  the 
town  of  St.  Malo,  where  they  deftroyed  about  fifteen 
fmall  veffels:  but  St.  Malo  itfelf  being  carefully 
reconnoitred,  appeared  to  be  impregnable  either 
by  the  land  forces  or  fhipping,  which  obliged  the 
defign  againfl  it  to  be  laid  afide.  The  general  un-  | 
willing  to  re-embark  without  attempting  fome  ftep  j 
for  the  farther  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  refolved  to 
penetrate  into  the  country,  regulating  his  motions, 
however,  by  thofe  of  the  fleet,  which,  by  this  time, 
had  quitted  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  where  it  could 
iyot  ride  in  fafety,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Gas,  about  three  leagues  to  the  weftward.  On  the 
eighth  of  September  the  army  began  its  march  to 
St.  Guildo,  which  they  reached  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day  continuing  their  rout,  they  encamped 
in  the  open  ground,  about  three  miles  from  the  bay 
of  St.  Cas,  which  was  immediately  reconnoitred  for 
re-embarkation,  the  general  having  received  certain 
intelligence  that  the  duke  d’Aiguillon  had  advanced 
from  Brefl  to  Lambale,  within  fix  miles  of  the 
Englifh  camp,  at  the  head  of  twelve  regular  bat¬ 
talions,  fix  fquadrons,  two  regiments  of  militia, 
eight  mortars  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  Had  our 
troops  decamped  in  the  night  in  filence,  they  might 
poflibly  have  reached  the  beach  before  the  enemy 
had  received  the  leafl  notice  of  their  defign:  but 
inftead  of  this  cautious  method  of  proceeding,  on 
the  eleventh,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  generale 
was  beat,  and  the  army  began  to  march  in  one 
column,  confifting  of  fix  thoufand,  five  hundred 
men,  fo  difpofed,  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  be¬ 
fore  an  attack  could  be  made.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Brilliant,  Rofe,  Active,  Pallas,  and  Tartar  fri¬ 
gates,  flood  into  the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  to  cover  the 
re-embarkation  of  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up 
near  a  wind-mill,  on  a  hill,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  beach.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
the  army  began  to  march  down  to  the  boats,  which 
lay  ready  to  receive  them.  By  eleven,  two  thirds 
of  the  army  with  the  light  horfe  and  artillery,  being 
on  board,  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  horfe  appeared  on 
the  hill,  and  a  little  afterwards  a  much  larger  one 
of  infantry,  occupying  the  ground  round  the  wind¬ 
mill.  Upon  a  motion  made  by  the  French  to  de- 
feend,  the  bomb-ketches  began  to  play  upon  them 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  firft  fhell  fell  upon  a  body 
of  horfe,  which  rendered  them  fo  ungovernable, 
that  the  men  were  obliged  to  difmount.  Several 
alfo  fell  among  the  enemy’s  infantry.  At  half  after 
eleven,  the  French  opened  a  battery  of  fix  pieces  of 
cannon,  near  the  wind  mill,  from  which  they  main¬ 
tained  a  clofe  fire  on  the  troops  while  embarking. 
At  twelve  the  enemy  opened  a  battery  of  cohorns, 
behind  the  hedge,  on  the  right  of  the  mill ;  but  the 
fhips  arid  ketches  kept  fo  inceffant  a  fire  upon  it, 
that  they  threw  only  two  fliells  among  the  troops, 

‘  which  did  fome  damage.  They  then  filed  off  a  fe¬ 
cond  time  to  the  left,  and  got  poffefiion  of  the  village 
of  St.  Cas-,  upon  which  the  grenadiers  of  the  whole 
army,'  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  men,  with  four 


companies  of  guards,  under  general  Drury,  drew  up 
on  the  beach  to  cover  the  battalions  while  embarking. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
the  fhips,  left  the  village,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
poffefiion  of  a  hollowr  way,  which  entirely  covered 
them.  This  they  acconipiiihed,  but  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  defeend,  the  grenadiers  formed  into  two  divi- 
fions,  and  marched  to  the  attack.  The  bay  of  St. 
Cas  was  covered  by  an  intrenchment,  which  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  to  prevent  or  oppofe  the  dif- 
embarkation ;  and  on  the  out-fide  of  this  work  there 
was  a  range  of  fand  hills,  extending  along  the  fhore, 
which  would  have  fervecl  as  a  cover  to  the  enemy, 
from  whence  they  might  have  annoyed  the  troops 
in  re-embarking;  a  propofal  was  therefore  made  to 
the  general,  that  the  forces  fhould  be  taken  on 
board  from  an  open  beach  on  the  left,  between  St. 
Cas  and  Guildo;  but  this  was  rejected.  The  in¬ 
trenchment  would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the 
grenadiers,  had  not  general  Drury,  by  fome  miftake, 
inftead  of  waiting  behind  the  dyke  for  the  enemy, 
marched  the  divifion  over  it,  and  attacked  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  were  ready  prepared  on  the  other  fide. 
Indeed  he  twice  repelled  them;  but  the  continual 
fuccours  pouring  down  from  the  hollow  way, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge ;  and  then  they 
repelled  general  Drury  in  his  turn.  He  was  now 
convinced  of  his  error;  for  the  fecond  divifion  could 
not  get  over  the  breafl-work  time  enough  to  fuc- 
cour  the  firft,  which  was  entirely  broken,  and  with 
great  difficulty  got  back.  The  enemy  having  now 
got  poffefiion  of  the  dyke,  kept  a  continual  fire 
upon  the  grenadiers,  and  the  general  feeing  that  a 
retreat  was  the  only  remedy,  ordered  the  whole 
body  immediately  to  wheel  to  the  right,  and  make 
to  the  boats  as  fall  as  poffible.  Some  embarked, 
but  a  battery  which  the  French  had  erected  on  the 
middle  of  the  hill,  played  fo  furioufly,  that  many 
of  the  boats  were  beat  to  pieces.  The  enemy  fee¬ 
ing  no  retreat  left  to  the  grenadiers,  mounted  th® 
dyke,  and  by  a  great  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
drove  thofe  that  remained  into  the  fea,  where  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  or 
drowned.  During  the  lafl  attack,  the  fire  from  the 
fhips  was  rendered  ineffectual,  becaufe  the  Englifh 
would  have  buffered  equally  with  the  French.  Ge¬ 
neral  Drury  was  fhot  in  the  breafl,  but  by  the  help 
of  a  grenadier,  he  flripped  off  his  cloaths,  and 
plunged  into  the  water,  where  he  perifhed.  Sir 
John  Armitage,  a  volunteer,  was  killed  on  a  rock 
to  which  he  had  fwam.  The  whole  lofs,  including 
the  flain,  and  thofe  taken  prifoners,  amounted  to 
about  a  thoufand  men. 

Miniftry  had  for  fome  time  determined  to  attack 
the  French  fettlcments  on  the  coaft;  of  Africa,  and 
the  defign  was  this  year  carried  into  execution.  The 
plan  was  concerted  by  Mr.  Gumming,  a  quaker,  a 
man  of  acute  penetration,  and  happy  invention. 
This  perfon,  who  as  a  private  merchant,  had  made 
a  voyage  to  this  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  ob- 
ferved  the  extenfive  trade  carried  on  by  the  French, 
and  even  contracted  a  perfonal  acquaintance  with 
Amir,  the  Moorifli  king  of  Legibelli;  in  whofe 
dominions  the  molt  important  branches  of  trade  are 
carried  on.  The  French,  befides  other  articles  of 
commerce,  were  in  poffefiion  of  the  whole  trade  of 
gum-fenega,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  ufed  in  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  could  only 
be  procured  at  an  exorbitant  price  from  the  Dutch, 
who  had  taken  care  to  purchafe  the  whole  from  the 
French.  A  fmall  fquadron  was  now  equipped  for 
this  expedition,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Marfh,  having  on  board  a  body  of  marines,  com¬ 
manded  by  major  Mafon,  with  a  detatchment  of 
artillery,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  mortars,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  warlike  flores  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  Captain  AValker  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Gumming  was  concerned  as  principal 
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director  and  promoter  of  the  expedition.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  this  little  armament  failed,  and 
in  their  paffage  touched  at  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe; 
and,  while  the  fhips  were  taking  in  their  wine  and 
water,  Mr.  Cumming  proceeded  in  the  Swan  Sloop  to 
Portenderrick,  charged  with  a  letter  of  credence  to 
his  old  friend  the  king  of  that  country.  But  on  his 
arrival  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  this  prince 
engaged  in  a  new  war  with  a  neighbouring  nation, 
and  at  that  time  headed  his  army  at  a  very  confidera- 
ble  diftance  from  his  capital.  One  of  the  chiefs,  how¬ 
ever  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  the  king,  with  advice 
of  Mr  Cumming’s  arrival  and  defign;  declaring  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  would  ufe  the  utmofl  expe¬ 
dition  in  affembling  three  hundred  warriors  to  join 
the  Englifh  troops,  adding,  that  he  was  perfuaded 
the  king  would  fend  a  detachment  from  his  army 
to  reinforce  them.  Captain  Marlh,  with  the  reft  of 
the  armament,  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  Porten¬ 
derrick,  and  without  waiting  for  the  Indian  forces, 
which  were  not  yet  ready,  they  failed  again  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  April,  and  the  next  day,  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  difcovered  the  French  flag  flying 
upon  fort  Louis.  Captain  Marlh  having  taken  a 
large  Dutch  Ihip  richly  laden  with  gums,  which  lay 
without  the  bar,  came  to  an  anchor  in  Senegal  road, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  where  he  perceived  the 
enemy  had  polled  feveral  armed  Hoops  to  defend 
the  paffage  of  the  bar,  which  is  extremely  dange¬ 
rous.  The  captain,  however,  immediately  prepared 
for  landing.  All  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  ftores  into  the  fmall  craft,  not- 
withftanding  the  enemy’s  veffels  kept  firing  on 
them.  As  foon  as  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the 
Channel  difcovered,  the  Ihips  weighed  anchor;  and 
at  that  inftant  the  wind,  which  generally  blows 
down  the  river,  veering  about,  captain  Miller,  in 
the  London  bufs  feized  the  opportunity,  and  palling 
the  bar  with  a  full  fail,  call  anchor  on  the  infide, 
where  he  lay  all  night  expofed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Next  morning  he  was  joined  by  the 
other  fmall  veffels,  upon  which  a  regular  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  and  was  warmly  fupported  on  both 
fides.  At  laft  the  buffes  and  one  of  the  fmall 
veffels  running  a-ground  immediately  bulged,  and 
were  filled  with  water.  This  misfortune  obliged 
the  troops  they  contained  to  take  to  their  boats,  and 
with  great  difficulty  they  reached  the  Ihore,  where 
they  formed  in  a  body,  and  were  foon  after  joined 
by  their  companions  from  the  other  veffels;  fo  that 
the  whole  now  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
ninety  marines,  befides  the  detachment  of  artillery. 
Expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  natives  who  lined 
the  Ihore  at  fome  diftance,  as  if  refolved  to  oppofe 
the  defcent,  they  threw  up  an  intrenchment,  and 
began  to  difembark  the  ftores,  great  part  of  which 
lay  under  water.  While  they  were  thus  employed 
the  negroes  came  down  in  great  numbers,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  them :  and  on  the  following  day  they  were 
reinforced  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  feamen,  who 
palled  the  bar  in  floops  with  their  enfigns  and  co¬ 
lours  flying.  They  intended  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack  on  Fort  Louis,  but  this  defign  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  arrival  of  two  French  deputies  at  the 
intrenchment,  with  propofals  from  the  governor  for 
a  capitulation.  The  Englifh  forces  began  their 
march  for  Fort  Louis,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  long  boats,  in  which  the  artillery  and  ftores  had 
been  embarked.  On  feeing  them  advance,  the 
French  immediately  ftruck  their  flag,  and  major 
Mafon  took  poffeffion  of  the  caftle,  where  he  found 
ninety-two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  very  confider- 
able  quantity  of  treafure  and  merchandize.  The 
corporation  and  burghers  of  the  town  of  Senegal 
readily  fubmitted  and  fwore  allegiance  to  tfie  king 
of  Great  Britain:  the  neighbouring  princes,  at¬ 
tended  by  numerous  retinues,  vifited  the  commander, 
and  concluded  treaties  with  the  Englifh  nation; 


and  the  king  of  Portenderrick,  or  Legibelli,  fent  an 
ambaffador  from  his  camp  to  major  Mafon,  with 
compliments  of  congratulation  and.  affurance9  of 
friendfhip. 

The  mimftry  being  fenfible  that  the  Englifh  fct* 
tlements  on  the  cooft  of  Africa  could  never  be  re- 
cure  while  the  French  kept  poffeffion  of  Goree,  they 
fitted  out  a  fquadron,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  commodore  Keppel,  confifting  of  four 
ihips  of  the  line,  feveral  frigates,  two  bomb  ketches,' 
and  fome  tranfports,  having  on  board  feven  hundred 
regular  troops,  commanded  by  colonel  Worge.  On 
the  eleventh  of  November  this  armament  failed 
from  Cork  in  Ireland,  and,  after  a  dangerous  paffage, 
they  arrived  at  Goree  the  latter  end  of  December; 
when  the  commodore  immediately  made  a  difpo- 
fition  for  attacking  the  ifland.  A  fhell  being  fired 
from  one  of  the  bomb-ketches,  which  was  the  fignal 
for  the.,  engagement  to  begin,  the  great  fhips  poured 
in  their  broadfides  without  intermiffion,  and  their 
fire  was  returned  with  equal  vivacity  from  all  the 
batteries  of  the  ifland.  At  length  the  cannonading 
from  the  fhips  became  fo  fevere  and  terrible,  that 
the  French  foldiers  fled  from  their  quarters,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  who  endeavoured 
to  keep  them  to  their  duty;  which  obliged  him  to 
ftrike  his  colours,  and  furrender  at  difcretion;  upon 
which  the  commodore  fent  a  detachment  of  marines 
on  fhore,  who  difarmed  the  garrifon,  and  boifted 
the  Bt  itifh  flag  upon  the  caftle  of  St.  Michael.  Two 
trading  veffels  which  happened  to  be  at  anchor  in 
the  road,  likewife  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
with  ftores,  money,  and  merchandize,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  This  important  con- 
queft  coft  the  vidtors  only  one  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Commodore  Keppel  having  left  a 
garrifon  at  Goree,  and  reinforced  that  of  Senegal, 
returned  home  with  his  fquadron. 

During  thefe  tranfadtions,  events  of  much  greater 
confequence  happened  in  America;  where,  exclufive 
of  the  fleet  and  marines,  the  government  had  affem- 
bled  about  fifty  thoufand  men,  including  twenty- 
two  thoufand  regular  troops.  Lord  Loudon 
having  returned  to  England,  the  chief  command 
devolved  on  major-general  Abercrombie:  but  as 
the  objedts  of  operation  were  various,  the  forces 
were  divided  into  three  feparate  bodies,  under  three 
diftindt  commanders.  Twelve  thoufand  were  def- 
tined  for  an  attempt  on  Cape  Breton,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Amherft.  The  general 
himfelf  referved  near  fixteen  thoufand  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Crown  Point;  and  eight  thoufand,  un¬ 
der  brigadier-general  Forbes,  were  allotted  for  the 
conqueft  of  Fort  du  Quefne.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  major-general  Amherft  embarked  his 
troops  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  failed  for 
Louifburgh  with  the  Englifh  fquadron,  command¬ 
ed  by  admiral  Bofcawen,  the  whole  fleet  confifting 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  fail.  On  the  fecond 
of  June  they  came  to  an  anchor  in  Gabarus  bay, 
about  feven  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  Louifburgh. 
Our  troops  amidft  innumerable  difficulties  made 
good  their  landing;  after  which  the  fiege  was 
carried  on  with  fuch  vigour  and  refolution,  that  the 
French  governor  finding  it  impoflible  to  withftand 
the  fury  of  the  affault,  thought  proper  to  capitulate 
on  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  by  which  he,  and  the 
garrifon,  became  prifoners  of  war.  Major  Far- 
quhar,  with  three  companies  of  grenadiers,  imme¬ 
diately  took  poffelfion  of  the  weftern  gate;  and 
brigadier  Whitmore  was  fent  into  the  towm,  to  fee 
the  garrifon  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  poft  the 
neceffary  guards  on  the  ramparts,  and  at  the  doors 
of  the  magazines.  In  this  town  the  victors  found 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
eighteen  mortars,  together  with  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftores  and  ammunition.  The  merchants  and 
inhabitants  were  fent  to  France  in  Englifh  fhips: 
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but  the  garrifon,  fea-officers,  marines,  and  mariners, 
amounting  in  all  to  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  prifoners,  were  tranfported  to  England. 
This  important  conqueft  was  obtained  with  the  lofs 
of  four  hundred  men  only,  the  wounded  included. 
The  enemy’s  fhips,  which  were  in  the  harbour  at 
the  time  our  troops  arrived  there,  were  all  either 
burnt  or  takep,  two  frigates  excepted,  which  on  the 
day  of  the  difembarkation  failed  from  thence  un- 
difcovered.  All  things  being  properly  fettled  at 
Cape  Breton,  feveral  fhips  were  detached,  with  a 
body  of  troops  uuder  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  lord  R.0II0,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  John,  a  final!  but  fertile  place  in  the  gulph  of 
St.  Laurence.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  four 
thoufand  one  hundred,  made  no  oppofition,  but 
readily  delivered  up  their  arms.  Lord  Iloilo  then 
repaired  to  the  governor’s  quarters,  where  he  found 
feveral  fcalps  of  Englifhmen,  whom  the  favages  had 
butchered,  in  confequence  of  the  encouragement 
given  them  for  fuch  inhuman  proceedings  by  their 
French  patrons  and  allies. 

The  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of 
general  Abercrombie,  con  filling  of  about  feven 
thoufand  regular  troops,  and  ten  thoufand  provin¬ 
cials,  embarked  in  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the 
mouth  of  Lake  George,  on  board  batteaux  and 
whale  boats,  with  provifion,  artillery  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  feveral  pieces  of  artillery  being  mounted  on 
rafts  to  cover  the  propofed  landing,  which  was 
effected  the  next  day  without  oppofition.  The 
general’s  fcheme  was  to  inveft  Ticonderoga,  a  fort 
fituated  on  a  point  of  land  between  Lake  George 
and  a  narrow  gut  communicating  with  Lake  Cham- 
plin.  Three  fides  of  this  fortification  were  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  and  nature  had  fecured  the 
front  by  a  morafs.  The  troops  being  landed,  were 
immediately  formed  into  three  columns,  and  began 
their  march  towards  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  confifting  of  one  battalion,  encamped  be¬ 
hind  a  breaft-work  of  logs,  which  on  the  approach 
of  the  Englilh,  they  abandoned  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation.  The  rout  from  this  breaft-work  to  the 
fort  lay  through  a  thick  wood,  which  would  admit 
of  no  regular  paffage:  and  the  guides  proving  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant,  our  forces  were  bewildered,  and 
the  columns  thrown  into  the  utmoft  diforder.  A 
French  detachment  alfo  met  with  the  fame  embar- 
raffment,  and  falling  in  with  lord  Howe,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  Britilh  columns,  an  engagement  en- 
fued,  wherein  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated.  But 
this  trifling  advantage  was  dearly  purchafed  by  the 
lofs  of  lord  Howe,  who  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the 
aCtion,  univerfally  lamented,  being  a  young  noble¬ 
man  of  approved  courage  and  moft  promihng  ta¬ 
lents.  The  troops  were  now  fo  much  fatigued  and 
difordered,  that  general  Abercrombie  thought  it 
advifeable  to  return  to  the  landing  place,  which  they 
reached  about  eight  in  the  morning.  The  general 
having  made  his  approaches,  and  feveral  unfuccefsful 
attempts,  was  convinced  that  a  retreat  was  necefl'ary 
to  prevent  a  total  overthrow.  Having,  therefore, 
re-embarked  the  troops,  he  returned  to  lake  George, 
from  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure.  He  now 
detached  lieutenant-colonel  Bradftreet  with  a  body 
of  three  thoufand  men,  to  execute  a  plan  that  officer 
had  formed  againft  Fort  Frontinac,  fituated  on  the 
north,  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  juft  where  it 
takes  its  rife  from  the  Lake  Ontario.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  with  his  detachment  to  the  fide  of  this  lake, 
he  embarked  in  fome  floops  and  batteaux  provided 
for  the  purpofe,  and  landed  within  a  mile  of  fort 
Frontinac,  the  garrifon  of  which,  confifting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  with  a  few  Indians,  imme¬ 
diately  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  Bradftreet 
then  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  enemy’s  flapping 
on  the  lake,  amounting  to  nine  armed  veflels,  fome 
of  which  carried  eighteen  guns.  After  deftroying 


I  the  fortifications,  the  colonel  returned  to  Ofwego, 
with  the  veflels,  artillery,  ftores,  ammtiriitlpn  and 
merchandize:'  It  has  been  already  obferved;  that 
I  eight  thoufand  men,  under  brigadier-general  Forbes 
Were  appointed  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  du  Ouefne. 

I  That  general  began  his  march  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  from  Philadelphia  for  the  river  Ohio.  The 
difficulties  and  fatigues  he  met  with  were  aftonilh- 
ing:  but  he  furrnounted  them  all,  and,  at  Iciigfii 
arrived  at  Ray’s  town,  at  the  diftance  of  ninety 
miles  from  fort  du  Quefne,  from  whence  he  de¬ 
tached  colonel  Grant,  at  the  head  o-f  eight  hundred 
men,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  its  out-works.  On 
J  his  approach  the  enemy  fent  out  a  large  body  of 
forces  to  meet  him.  An  engagement  enfued,  which 
the  Englilh  maintained  with  their  ufual  courage  for 
three  hours  ;  but  at  length  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  lols 
of  three  hundred  men  killed  or  taken;  among:  the 
latter  were  major  Grant,  and  nineteen  officers.  Far 
from  being  difpii  ited  by  this  misfortune,  brigadier 
Forbes  immediately  advanced  with  his  whole  army, 
refolved  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fort  or  perifh 
in  the  attempt.  But  before  his  arrival  the  French 
had  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  place,  and  re¬ 
tire  down  the  river  Ohio,  to  their  fettlements  on  the 
Miffiffippi.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  the 
Englilh  entered  the  fort,  and  after  repairing  the  for¬ 
tifications,  which  the  enemy  had  difmantled,  he 
changed  its  name  from  Fort  du  Quefne  to  Pitf- 
burg;  after  which  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  friend- 
Ihip  and  alliance  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Nothing  material  occurred  In  the  Weft-Tadxes, 
except  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  two 
gallant  aCtions  performed  by  captain  Tyrrel,  who 
in  the  Buckingham  affifted  by  the  Cambridge,  de-* 
molilhed  a  fmall  fort  in  Grand  Ana  bay,  in  the 
ifland  of  Martinico,  and  took  four  privateers,  three 
of  which  were  deftroyed,  and  one  converted  into  a 
tender.  But  what  moft  redounds  to  the  honour  of 
captain  Tyrrel,  is  the  following  inftance  of  hu¬ 
manity.  When  the  fort  was  demolilhed,  the  men 
flufhed  with  victory,  warmly  folicited  leave  to 
deftroy  a  village  fituated  near  it,  but  their  valiant 
commander  replied,  “  Gentlemen,  it  is  beneath  us 
to  render  a  number  of  poor  people  miferable,  by 
deftroying  their  habitations;  brave  Engliffimen 
fcorn  to  diftrefs  even  their  enemies,  when  not  in 
arms  againft  them.”  This  fpeech  had  the  delired 
effeCt  on  the  brave  tars,  and  faved  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  and  innocent  villagers.  A  few  months 
after  being  detached  in  the  Buckingham  on  a 
cruize,  he  fell  in  with  the  Weazel  Hoop,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Bowles,  between  the  illands  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  Guadaloupe;  and  foon  after  difeovered 
a  fleet  of  nineteen  fail  under  the  convoy  of  a  French 
man  of  war  called  the  Floriflant,  and  two  frigates. 
The  brave  Tyrrel,  undifmayed  by  their  ftrength  and 
number,  immediately  gave  chace  with  all  the  fail 
he  could  carry.  The  enemy  were  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  him;  but  after  a  Ihort  engagement  became  in¬ 
timidated  by  his  brilk  fire,  with  which  he  foon  dif- 
abled  the  two  frigates,  and  prefled  hard  on  the 
Floriflant,  which  now  made  fail  in  order  to  efcape; 
but  Tyrrel  prevented  her  delign  by  getting  within 
piftol  Ihot,  and  pouring  into  her  a  whole  broadfide, 
which  did  great  execution.  Both  fides  now  became 
defperate,  and  captain  Terry  1  received  a  wound  in 
his  face,  and  loft  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  command  of  his 
Ihip  to  Mr.  Marlhal  his  firfl:  lieutenant,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  aCtion  with  great  bravery  until  he  loft  his 
life:  the  charge  then  delcended  to  the  fecond  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  behaved  with  equal  intrepidity,  and 
maintained  a  moft  defperate  engagement.  At 
length  the  fire  of  the  Floriflant  ceafed,  and  con- 
fulion,  terror,  and  uproar  prevailed  among  her 
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ofllcers  and  men,  till  fhe  ftruck  her  colouis.  At 
this  time  the  fea  ran  fo  high,  and  the  Buckingham 
was  in  fo  fhattered  a  condition,  that  they  could  nt)t 
immediately  board  the  enemy  ;  which  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  commander,  he  fpread  all  the  fail  he 
*  could,  and  made  his  efcape.  But  though  •  the 
gallant  Tyrrel  was  difappointed  of  his  prize,  the 
action  will  always  be  remembered  with  honour. 

The  Buckingham  had  twenty  men  killed  and 
wounded;  but  the  Floriffant  had  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded; 
the  was  alfo  fo  greatly  difabled  in  her  hull,  that  it  » 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  they  kept  her  above 
water  till  they  reached  Martinico.  .  I 

The  war  in  the  Eaft  Indies  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,  though  not  always  with  fuccefs.  Vice- 
admiral  Pocock  being  joined  by  commodore 
Stephens  in  Madrafs  Road  with  the  reinforcements 
from  England,  tailed  on  the  twenty-feventh  of 
March  with  the  Yarmouth,  Elizabeth,  lyger,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Cumberland,  Newcaftle,  Salifbury,  Queen- 
borough,  and  Protestor  ftorefhip,  in  order  to  get  to 
\vind\vard  of  St.  David’s,  to  intercept  the  T  iench 
fquadron,  which  he  had  reafon  to  expect.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  in  the  morning  he  faw  feveri  (hips  in 
St.  David’s  Pmad  getting  under  fail,  and  two 
cruizing  in  the  offing,  and  immediately  gave 
chace.  The  feven  fhips  flood  off  under  their  top- 
fails,  and  being  joined  by  the  two  fhips  in  the 
offing,  formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  1  he  ene¬ 
my  began  to  fire  upon  the  Englifh  as  they  were 
going  down;  but  the  admiral  did  not  make  the 
fignal  to  engage,  till  he  was  within  half  a  mufket 
fhot  of  the  Zodiaque,  which  was  about .  three 
o’clock.  A  few  minutes  after,  perceiving  his  fhips 
were  not  clofe  enough  to  the  enemy,  he  made  the 
fignal  for  a  clofer  engagement,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  complied  with  by  the  fhips  in  the  van.  At 
half  an  hour  pafl  four,  obferving  the  rear  of  the 
French  line  had  drawn  up  pretty  clofe  to  the  Zo¬ 
diaque,  the  admiral  made  the  Cumberland,  New- 
Caflle,  and  Weymouth,  fignals  to  make  up  and 
engage  clofe.  Soon  after  M.  d’Ache  broke  the 
line,  and  put  before  the  wind ;  his  fecond  a-tiern, 
which  kept  on  the  Yarmouth’s  quarter  mofl  part  of 
the  aftion,  then  came  up  along  fide,  gave  his  fire, 
and  bore  away,  7  he  other  two  fhips  in  the  rear 
came  up  in  like  manner,  and  then  bore  away;  and 
a  few  minutes  after  obferving  the  enemy’s  van  to 
bear  away  alfo,  the  admiral  hauled  down  the  fignal 
for  the  line,  and  made  the  fignal  for  a  general 
chace.  At  fix,  obferving  the  enemy  join  two  fhips 
about  four  miles  to  leeward,  and  at  the  lame,  time 
hauling  their  wind  to  the  weftward,  and  feeming  to 
form  the  line  a-head;  and  the  Yarmouth’s  malts, 
yards,  fails,  and  rigging,  as  well  as  the  Elizabeth  s, 
Tyger’s,  and  Salifbury’s,  being  fo  much  damaged 
as  to  prevent  their  keeping  up  with  the  fhips  that 
were  in  the  rear  during  the  engagement,  who  had 
received  but  little  damage;  and  night  approach¬ 
ing,  the  admiral  followed  the  enemy  as  well  as  he 
could,  Handing  to  the  S.  W;  in  order,  if  poffible, 
to  keep  to  windward  of  them,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  engage  them  next  morning;  but  as  they 
fhe  wed  no  lights,  nor  made  any  night  fignals  that 
could  be  obferved,  he  did  not  fee  them  in  the  night 
nor  next  morning;  and  therefore  concluding  they 
had  weathered  him  in  the  night  by  being  able  to 
carry  more  fail,  he  continued  his  endeavours  to 
workup  after  them  until  fix  in  the  morning  of  the 
firft  of  May,  when  finding  he  loft  ground  confi- 
derably,  he  came  to  an  anchor  about  three  leagues 
northward  of  Madrafs,  and  fent  an  officer  to  the 
chief  of  that  fettlement  for  intelligence,  who  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  the  Bien-Aime  of  feventy-four 
guns  had  received  fo  much  damage  in  the  action, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  her  on  fhoie  a  little 
to  the  fouthward  of  Alemparve,  where  the  h tench  j 
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fquadron  was  at  anchor.  The  admiral  had  not 
any  certain  account  of  the  enemy’s  Iofs;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports  of  the  Dutch,  and  feveral 
French  officers,  they  had  fix  hundred  men  killed  iri 
the  aftion,  and  many  more  wounded.  7  he  Iofs  on 
our  part  was  only  twenty- nine  killed,  and  eighty- 
nine  wounded.  The  action  was  about  feveri  leagues 
W:  by  N*  of  Alemparve.  7  he  admiral  obferved, 
that  commodore  Stephens,  the  captains  Latham 
and  Somerfct  who  Were  in  the  Van,  and  alfo  captain 
Kempenfelt,  the  commodore’s  captain,  behaved  as 
became  gallant  officers ;  and  that  captain  Harriion  s 
behaviour,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  the  Yarmouth,  gave  him  fenfible 
fatisfaftion ;  and  that  had  the  captains  in  the  rear 
done  their  duty  as  well,  he  fhould  have  commanded 
them  with  great  pleafure  :  but  their  manner  of  aft- 
ingin  the  engagement  appeared  fo  faulty,  that  on 
his  return  to  Madrafs  he  ordered  a  court-martial  to 
affcmble,  and  enquire  into  their  conduct.  In  con- 
fequcnce  of  this,  captain  Nicholas  Vincent  was  fen- 
tenced  to  be  difmiffed  from  the  command  of  the 
Weymouth;  captain  George  Legge  of  the  New- 
caftle,  to  be  cafhiered  from  his  majefiy’s  fervice ; 
and  captain  William  Brereton  of  the  Cumberland, 
to  lolt' 'one  year’s  rank  as  a  poll  captain. 

Pocock,  having  repaired  the  molt  material  da¬ 
mages  of  his  lliips,  put  to  fea  the  tenth  of  May, 
with  an  intent  to  get  up  to  Fort  St.  David,  but 
was  not  able  to  effect  it.  He  got  fight  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry  on  the  thirtieth;  and  the  next  morning  the 
French  fquadron,  which  had  been  there  ever  fince 
the  fifth,  flood  out  of  the  road  and  j*ot  away,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  admiral’s  utmoft  endeavours  to 
come  up  with  them.  On  the  fixth  of  June,  upon 
receiving  an  account  that  Fort  St.  David  had 
furrendered  to  the  French,  he  Judged  it  prudent  to 
return  immediately  to  Madrafs  to  refrefh  his  fquar 
clron.  The  admiral  failed  again  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July  in  quell  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
twenty-feventh  in  the  evening  got  within  three 
leagues  of  Pondicherry  Road,  where  he  perceived 
their  fquadron  at  anchor,  confiftingof  eight  fail  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate.  They  got  under  fail  tne 
next  morning,  and  flood  to  the  fouthward.  Ihe 
admiral  made  the  fignal  to  chace,  and  endeavoured 
to  weather  them,  as  the  mofl  probable  means  of 
bringing  them  to  aftion,  which  however  he  was 
not  able  to  accomplifli  till  the  third  of  Auguft, 
when  taking  the  advantage  of  the  fea  breeze  he 
got  the  weather-gage,  and  brought  on  the  engage¬ 
ment  about  one  o’clock.  M.  d’Ache  fet  his  fore¬ 
fail,  and  bore  away  in  about  ten  minutes,  his  fqua¬ 
dron  following  his  example,  and  continuing  a 
running  fight  in  a  very  irregular  manner  till  three 
o’clock.  The  admiral  then  made  the  fignal  for  a 
o-eneral  chace;  upon  which  the  French  cut  away 
their  boats,  and  made  all  the  Tail  they  could ;  he 
purfued  them  till  it  was  dark,  when  they  efcaped 
by  out-failinghim,  and  got  into  Pondicherry  Road. 
The  admiral  anchored  with  his  fquadron  the  fame 
evening  off  Carrical,  a  French  fettlement.  The 
Iofs  of  men  in  this  aftion  was  only  thirty-one 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fixteen  wounded; 
among  the  latter  were  commodore  Stephens,  and 
captain  Martin.  The  behaviour  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  general  on  this  occafion,  was  entirely 
to  the  admiral’s  fatisfaftion.  The  French  fquadron 
continued  in  Pondicherry  Road  until  the  third  of 
September,  when  they  failed  for  the  iflands  to  clean 
and  refit,  two  of  their  fhips  being  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  the  others  confiderably  damaged. 
By  the  beft  accounts,  their  Iofs  in  this  laft 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  forty  killed  and 
wounded. 

We  pafs  on  to  exhibit  a  fummary  view  of  the 
operations  performed  by  the  allied  army  during 
this'  campaign  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
I  7  T  the 
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the  war  was  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  virulence. 
A  farmer  of  the  revenue  arrived  at  Hanover  from 
Paris  about  the  clofe  of  laft  year,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  revenues  of  that  electorate,  together  with 
thofe  of  all  other  countries,  as  fliould  be  reduced 
by  the  armies  of  the  molt  Chriftian  king.  At  the 
fame  time  a  decree  was  publiflied  at  Paris,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  court  of  Verfaflles  had 
determined  the  government  and  fyftem  of  the  electo¬ 
rate,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  article  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion  granted  to  the  city  of  Planover,  when  it  fur- 
rendered.  The  French,  therefore,  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  infraction  of  articles,  as  they'them- 
felves  had  fet  the  example.  The  landgrave  of 
Hefle  CafTel,  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  foli- 
cited  a  treaty  with  the  French  king,  whereby  the 
former  was  enjoined  not  to  ad  directly  or  indiredly 
again  ft  his  molt  Chriftian  majefty ;  and  the  latter  to 
afford  him  the  moft  fpeedy  and  effectual  fuccours, 
if  his  eftates  fhould  be  attacked  in  confequence  of 
this  treaty.  Nor  was  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffe! 
the  only  prince  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms.  The  duke  of  Brunfwic,  though  now 
nearly  conneded  with  his  Britannic  majefty,  in 
order  to  detach  himfelf  from  the  defperate  fortune 
of  Hanover,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Verfailles,  ten  days  after  the  former 
convention  was  figned. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Pruffian  horfe 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Holftein- 
Gottorp,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  to  the  country  of  Bremen.  The  enemy 
were  foon  diflodged  from  Rottenburg,  Otterfburg, 
and  Verden ;  they  alfo  abandoned  the  city  of 
Bremen  on  the  approach  of  the  Hanoverian  army, 
■who  took  poffeffion  of  it  without  oppofition.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  de  Richlieu  had  been  re¬ 
called,  and  the  count  de  Clermont  now  com¬ 
manded  the  French  forces.  The  appointment  of 
this  general  was  at  once  agreeable  to  the  army,  and 
the  fubjedts  of  Hanover,  Richlieu  having  treated 
them  with  great  inhumanity.  The  count,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  with 
the  wretched  remnant  of  the  French  army,  to  op- 
pofe  prince  Ferdinand  in  the  field  with  fuccefs,  or 
even  maintain  the  footing  his  predeceffor  had  gained, 
recreated  as  the  allies  advanced  with  fuch  precipi¬ 
tation,  as  frequently  to  leave  his  fick,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  baggage  and  artillery  behind. 
The  inhabitants-of  Hanover,  perceiving  the  French 
were  not  able  to  face  the  allies,  were  convinced 
they  muff  foon  abandon  their  city,  and  dreaded  the 
abides  and  cruelties  they  had  reafon  to  fear  would 
be  pradifed  on  that  occafion.  But  they  were  hap¬ 
pily  difappointed  by  the  ingenuous  behaviour  of 
their  governor,  the  duke  of  Randan,  who  not 
only  kept  the  foldiers  within  the  bounds  of  the 
moft  rigid  difcipline,  but  even  ordered  the  large 
magazine  of  provifions  to  be  fold  at  a  low  rate, 
after  diftributing  a  conftderable  quantity  to  the 
poor.  An  inftance  of  humanity  more  honorary  to 
that  nobleman,  than  titles  of  dignity,  or  laurels  of 
victory.  _  The  French  army  now  retired  to  Hame- 
len,  leaving  a  confiderable  detachment  under  count 
Chabot.  at  Hoya,  a  ftrong  fort  upon  the  Wefer, 
and  a  place  of  fo  much  importance,  that  prince 
Ferdinand  determined  to  drive  the  enemy  from  it. 
The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic  was  appointed 
for  this  fervice,  with  four  battalions  of  foot,  and  a 
detachment  of  light  horfe.  The  prince,  pleafed 
with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  military 
talents,  undertook  the  expedition  with  alacrity. 
He  had  a  broad  and  deep  river  to  pafs,  and  no 
means  of  tranfporting  his  men  but  a  fingle  float; 
and  even  this  was  foon  rendered  ufelefs  by  a  ftrong 
wind,  which  arofe  about  the  time  that  one  half  of 
his  troops  had  paffed  over.  By  this  accident,  all 


communication  was  cut  off  between  the  prince  and  . 
a  large  part  of  Lis  detachment;  while  the  party  he 
was  going  to  diflodge,  was  fuperior  to  his  whole 
foice.  ihus  embarraffed,  the  prince  formed  and 
executed  a  plan,  worthy  the  moft  renowned  of 
wai  riors :  he  determined  not  to  fpend  any  time  in 
bringing  over  the  reft  of  his  troops,  but  to  pulh  on 
with  fuch  refolution  as  could  not  fail  of  intimi¬ 
dating  the  enemy,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  them  with  fuccefs,  notwithftanding 
the  fmall  number  of  his  forces.  Accordingly,  the 
detachment  was  in  motion  before  five  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition  di¬ 
rectly  to  Floya.  V  hen  they  were!  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  diftant  from  the  place,  another  accident  had 
nearly  defeated  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize.  The 
detachment  fired,  by  miftake,  upon  four  of  the 
enemy  s  dragoons,  who  were  patrolling  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  place.  The  fire  was  caught  from 
man  to  man,  till  at  length  it  became  general,  and 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  the  enemy.  An  intrepid 
refolution  was  now  the  only  refource,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  affumed.  They  marched  with  the  utmoft 
expedition  to  the  town,  and  attacked  the  enemy  at 
the  biidge;  a  fierce  fire  enfued,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  advantage  refulting  to  either  party;  and  the 
ground  was  fo  uneven,  that  the  prince  could  not 
bring  up  his  whole  detachment.  Senfible  of  this 
difficulty,  he  formed  the  defign  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  the  rear;  but  to  carry  this  ficheme  into 
execution,  it  was  neceffary  to  make  a  circuit  about 
the  town.  Every  thing  fucceeded  to  his  wifli:  the 
attack  was  made  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  terrible 
daughter  enfued.  .  The  French  abandoned  the 
bridge,  and  fled  in  confufion;  and  the  prince, 
having  diflodged  the  enemy,  rejoined  the  other 
part  of  his  detachment.  The  count  de  Chabot 
threw  himfelf,  with  two  battalions,  into  the  caftle, 
and  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  but  foon  after  capitulated,  by  which  his 
garrifon  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war; 
but  their  cannon,  ftores,  and  ammunition,  were 
furrendered  to  the  vidor.  The  prince  had  about 
an  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  took  fix 
hundred  and  ieventeen  prifoners.  By  this  action  a 
place  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  opened 
a  paffage  over  the  Weler,  was  fecured  to  the  Hano¬ 
verian  army.  1  his  was  the  firft  exploit  of  the 
hereditary  prince,  whofe  military  conduct  after¬ 
wards  lhone  with  diftinguilhed  luftre. 

The  hereditary  prince  now  invefted  Minden, 
which  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand 
men,  who  in  nine  days  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  leveral 
lkirmifhes  happened  between  the  advanced  parties 
of  the  Hanoverian  and  French  armies,  but  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  The  latter,  fur- 
rounded  with  difficulties  and  diftrefs,  marched 
towards  the  Rhine  in  three  columns.  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  finding  it  impradicable  to  attack  the  French 
camp,  found  means  to  turn  their  left  flank  towards 
the  convent  of  Canape,  which  obliged  the  enemy 
to  quit  a  very  advantageous  poll,  and  retire  to  Nys, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  whence  the  count  de 
Clermont  detached  a  confiderable  corps,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  to  take  poft 
at  Creveldt,  fituated  in  a  plain  between  his  army 
and  the  camp  of  the  allies,  which  fronted  the  town 
of  Meurs.  Prince  Ferdinand  having  made  a  dif- 
pofition  for  attacking  the  enemy,  and  carefully  re¬ 
connoitred  the  fituation  of  their  camp,  afligned 
the  command  of  his  whole  left  wing,  confifting  of 
eighteen  battalions,  and  twenty-eight  fquadrons,  to 
lieutenant-general  Sporcken;  the  conduct  of  the 
right  wing,  compofed  of  fixteen  battalions,  and 
fourteen  fquadrons,  was  conferred  on  the  hereditary- 
prince  and  major-general  Wagenheim;  the  fqua¬ 
drons,  with  the  addition  of  two  regiments  of 
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Pruffian  dragoons,  were  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prince  of  Holftein,  while  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince  commanded  the  infantry.  The  light 
troops,  confifting  of  five  fquadrons  of  Pleflians, 
were  divided  between  the  prince  of  Holftein  and 
general  Sporcken.  Major  Buckner’s  fquadron,  to¬ 
gether  with  Scheither’s  corps,  were  ordered  to 
obferve  the  flank  of  the  enemy’s  right,  and  were 
accordingly  poked  in  the  village  of  Pandendeike ; 
and  a  battalion  of  the  troops  of  Wolfenbuttle  was  j 
left  in  the  town  of  Hulfte,  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  j 
army.  The  intention  of  prince  Ferdinand  was  to 
attack  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  woods 
and  ditches  that  interfered  this  part  of  the  country, 
rendered  the  execution  extx'emely  difficult.  How¬ 
ever,  he  continued  his  march  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  to  the  valley  of  Anrath,  where  he  fell 
in  with  an  advanced  party  of  the  French,  who,  after 
a  few  difcharges  of  mufquetry  retired  to  the  camp, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  About  one  in  the  afternoon, 
the  action  began  with  a  fevere  cannonading  on  the 
part  of  prince  Ferdinand,  which,  though  well  lup- 
ported,  did  not  drive  the  French  from  their  cover; 
he  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  them  by  a  clofe 
attack  of  the  infantry.  The  hereditary  prince  ac¬ 
cordingly  advanced  with  the  whole  front,  and  an 
obftinatc  action  enfued.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  attempted  in  vain  to  penetrate 
through  the  wood  on  the  other  fide,  where  the 
enemy  had  raifedtwo  batteries,  which  werefuftained 
by  forty  fquadrons  of  horfe.  In  this  manner  the 
action  continued  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  grenadiers  collecting  all  their  ftrength,  forced 
the  intrenchments  in  the  wood,  which  were  lined 
with  the  French  infantry.  Thefe  giving  way,  they 
abandoned  the  wood  in  the  utmoft  diforder  ;  but 
the  purfuit  was  checked  by  the  conduft  and  refo- 
lution  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  maintained 
their  ground,  and  covered  the  foot  in  their  retreat 
to  Nuys,  notwithftanding  a  dreadful  fire  from  the 
artillery  of  the  allies,  and  the  vigorous  attacks  of 
the  Hanoverian  horfe,  who  had  by  this  time  found 
means  to  regain  the  plain.  The  fuccefs  of  the  day 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  artillery  on  the 
left  and  in  the  center,  which  did  great  execution, 
while  prince  Ferdinand  profecuted  his  attack  on  the 
other  quarter.  In  this  aftion,  feven  thoufand  of 
the  French  troops  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prifoners*,  and  feveral  ftandards,  colours,  and  pieces 
of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  who  loft 
about  fifteen  hundred  men.  Soon  after  the  count 
de  Clermont  refigned  his  command,  which  was 
conferred  on  M.  de  Contades,  and  the  army  was 
confiderably  reinforced.  This  general  threatened 
to  attack  prince  Ferdinand  in  his  turn,  and  made 
fome  motions  in  confequence  of  this  refolution  ; 
but  was  prevented  in  his  purfuit  by  the  little  river 
Erff,  behind  which  the  prince  refolved  to  continue 
quiet,  till  he  fhould  be  joined  by  the  body  of  Bri- 
tifli  troops  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  the  firft  divifion  of  which  had  juft  landed 
at  Embden. 

M.  de  Chevert,  one  of  the  ableft  commanders 
in  the  French  army,  formed  a  plan,  which,  if  it 
had  fucceeded,  mull  have  greatly  embarreffed  the 
lituation  of  prince  Ferdinand.  Chevert  had  pro¬ 
jected  a  fcheme  for  diflodging  baron  Imhoff,  who 
was  poked  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine  ;  burning 
the  bridge  at  Ithees,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
magazine,  and  preventing  the  junction  of  the 
Britifh  and  Hanoverian  forces.  To  execute  this 
plan,  he  united  feveral  detachments  from  thegar- 
rifon  ofWefel  to  a  confiderable  corps,  originally 
intended  for  the  fiege  of  Duffeldorp.  Flis  whole 
force  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  men;  while  the 
troops  under  Imhoff  did  not  exceed  three  thoufand. 
As  foon  as  the  Hanoverian  general  was  apprized  of 
the  defign  of  Chevert,  he  did  all  that  could  be  done 
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to  defeat  it.  Perfuaded  that  the  fwell  of  the  river 
had  rendered  it  impofllble  for  him  to  receive  any 
afliftance  from  prince  Ferdinand,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  rely  on  but  his  own  genius,  and  the 
valour  of  his  troops,  he  refolved  to  quit  his  poft, 
and  meet  the  enemy.  Obferving  that  the  French 
were  paffing  through  very  difficult  ground,  he  did 
not  lofe  a  moment  in  beginning  the  action.  He 
ordered  a  fmall  party,  poked  in  a  little  coppice,  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy’s  left,  which  he  perceived  to 
be  uncovered  ;  and  appointed  the  fire  of  this  party 
as  a  fignal  for  all  the  reft  to  advance,  and  begin  the 
attack  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  French  being  at¬ 
tacked  in  fo  vigorous  and  unexpected  a  manner, 
fell  into  confufion,  and  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  eleven  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  all  their  baggage,  to  the  Hano¬ 
verians,  who  took  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
prifoners,  and  drove  them  under  the  cannon  of 
Wefel.  This  fignal  advantage  obtained  over  fo 
great  a  fuperiority,  was  not  more  bravely  obtained 
than  wifely  improved.  Imhoff,  having  taken  pro¬ 
per  meafures  for  procuring  his  magazine,  quitted 
his  poft  at  Mcer;  and  being  reinforced  by  feveral 
parties  who  had  palled  the  river  in  boats,  he  march¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoft  expedition  towards  the  route  of 
the  Englifh  forces,  and  happily  effefted  a  junction, 
which  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  fo  many 
difficulties.  Prince  Ferdinand  now  retired  into 
Wellphalia,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mun- 
fter;  while  Contades  encamped  near  Ham  upon  the 
Lippe,  and  extended  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  ,  command  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Rhine  on 
both  fides.  The  campaign  was  fo  far  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  Britifh  troops  joined  the  army,  that  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  fignalizing  themfelves  in  the 
field.  The  effects  of  a  long  and  tedious  march, 
however,  were  feverely  felt  by  them  in  general, 
and  proved  fatal  to  their  commander,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  died  of  a  dyfentery  at 
Munfter. 

The  time  of  prorogation  being  expired,  the 
feflion  of  parliament  was  opened  by  commiffion  on 
the  twenty-third  of  November,  his  majefty  being 
indifpofed.  The  miniftry  refolved  to  profecute 
the  war  in  every  quarter  with  the  utmoft  vigour; 
and  the  houfe  of  commons,  feconding  their  defire 
of  reducing  the  enemy  to  reafon,  voted  the  fum 
of  twelve  millions,  feven  hundred,  fixty-one  thou¬ 
fand,  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen  {hil¬ 
lings  and  five-pence.  , 

All  the  French  ports  were  filled  ^  ^ 
with  preparations  for  invading  the  ’  * 

Britifh  diminions :  men  of  war,  tranfports,  and 
flat-bottomed  boats,  were  prepared  with  the  greateft 
diligence;  and  nothing  lefs  than  a  triple  embarka¬ 
tion  now  filled  the  mouths  of  the  French.  But  the 
Englifh  were  not  now  to  be  intimidated;  they 
fmiled  at  the  vain  boafts  of  the  enemy,  and  ridi¬ 
culed  a  pretended  invafion,  threatened  by  a  people 
incapable  of  defending  their  own  coafts.  M.  de 
Thurot  was  appointed  to  command  one  of  thefe 
embarkations;  and  he  accordingly  found  means  of 
failing  from  Dunkirk  with  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips 
and  feveral  tranfports,  directing  his  courfe  towards 
Scotland.  This  commander,  from  the  mafter  of  a 
merchant  {hip,  became  the  captain  of  a  privateer, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  greatly  annoyed  the  Englifh 
commerce;  and  difplayed  fo  many  acoomplifh- 
ments,  both  with  regard  to  courage  and  conduct, 
that  he  was  chofen  to  command  this  fquadron. 
But  the  principal  embarkation  for  invading  Eng¬ 
land,  was  to  be  made  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
other  ports  of  Normandy,  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 
While  the  third  embarkation,  intended  againft  Ire¬ 
land,  was  to  be  made  at  Vannes,  in  lower  Brittany, 
where  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops  were 
affembled,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
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cPAguillon,  governor  of  that  province.  M.  de 
Conflans  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet 
then  fitting  out  at  Breft  for  covering  the  embarka¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  plan  formed  by  the  French  for 
invading  the  Britifh  territories.  But  all  thefe 
pleafing  ideas  they  had  formed,  with  regard  to  the 
fuccefs  of  thefe  embarkations,  were  foon  diffipated 
by  themeafures  taken  by  theEngliih.  Commodore 
Boys,  with  his  fquadron,  was  ftationed  before  Dun¬ 
kirk  ;  while  admiral  Hawke,  with  a  ftrong  fqua¬ 
dron,  blocked  up  the  French  fleet  in  Breft,  and  a 
fmaller  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Duff,  cruized  off  the  port  of  Vannes.  Nor  were 
the  preparations  at  Havre  forgotten:  admiral 
Rodney,  with  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  and  bombs, 
failed  for  that  port,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  from  failing,  and  even  to  bombard 
the  town.  On  the  fecond  of  July,  Rodney  arrived 
before  Havre,  and  anchored  in  the  great  road. 
The  neceffary  difpofitions  for  the  bombardment 
being  made,  the  bomb-ketches  placed  themfelves 
in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  flream  leading  to 
Honfleur.  About  feven  in  the  evening  the  bom¬ 
bardment  began,  and  continued  fifty-two  hours 
without  the  leaf;  intermiffion,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  the  town  was  feveral  times  on  fire,  and  the 
magazine  of  ftores,  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army  intended  for  invading  England,  burnt  with 
the  utmoft  fury  for  fix  hours,  notwithftanding  the 
continual  efforts  of  above  four  hundred  men  to 
flop  the  violence  of  the  flames.  This  bombard¬ 
ment  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation;  they  abandoned  the  town,  and  fought  for 
fafety  in  the  adjacent  country.  The  troops,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  continually  employed  in  throwing 
up  intrenchments,  and  erecting  batteries,  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Englifh,  fhould 
they  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft.  But  they  had 
no  forces  on  board  for  that  purpofe,  nor  indeed 
was  there  occafion  for  any;  they  had  done  enough 
to  convince  the  enemy  that  their  fcheme  was  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  that  before  they  attempted  an  embar¬ 
kation,  it  was  neceffary  to  colled:  a  fleet  fuflicient 
to  defeat  every  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Englifh  to  prevent  it. 

Admiral  Bofcawen  continued  cruizingoff  T  oulon, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  a  fleet  then  fitting  out 
there,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Clue.  Fie 
often  flood  in  near  the  fhore,  difplaying  the  Englifh 
flag,  by  way  of  defiance,  hoping,  by  that  means, 
to  provoke  M.  de  la  Clue  to  leave  the  harbour,  and 
venture  a  fair  engagement  on  the  open  fea.  But 
in  this  he  was  miftaken ;  the  Frenchman  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Bofcawen,  to  rifle  his  fleet  againft  the  efforts  of  fo 
experienced  and  intrepid  a  commander.  Bofcawen 
therefore  detached  three  men  of  w'ar  of  the  line,  to 
burn  two  fhips  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Accordingly  they  advanced  with  the  utmoft  refolu- 
tion,  and  were  warmly  received  by  feveral  batteries 
erected  near  the  fhore,  and  which  they  had  not  till 


with  the  utmoft  fury;  till  finding  them  too  ftrong, 
they  endeavoured  to  return,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  wind  fubliding  into  a  calm;  and  were  at  laft, 
with  great  difficulty,  towed  off  in  a  very  fhattered 
condition.  This  obliged  the  admiral  to  return  to 
Gibraltar  to  refit  his  fleet;  and  M.  de  la  Clue 
leized  the  opportunity  of  failing  from  Toulon, 
hoping  to  pafs  the  Streights  mouth  unobferved  by 
the  Englifh. 

The  Gibraltar  being  ordered  to  hover  between 
Eflapona  and  Ceuta  Point  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
to  give  notice  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  attempt  to 
fail,  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  feventeenth 
of  Auguft  fhedifplayed  a  fignal,  that  fourteen  fail 
appeared  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  to  the  eaftward  of 


Ceuta.  In  confequence  of  this,  admiral  Bofcawen 
got  under  fail  with  all  poffible  expedition,  and  at 
day-break  the  next  morning,  he  deferred  feven  large 
fhips  lying  to.  The  Englifh  fleet,  confifting  of 
fourteen  fail  of  the  line  and  two  fire-fhips,  flood 
after  the  enemy,  and  came  up  with  them  about 
noon  *,  but  the  wind  dying  away,  the  battle  did  not 
begin  till  after  two  o’clock;  nor  was  admiral  Rof- 
cawen  able  to  get  up  to  the  Ocean,  M.  de  la  Clue’s 
fhip,  till  about  four,  when  the  action  whs  fupported 
on  both  fides  with  great  fury.  In  about  half  an 
hour  the  mizen-maft,  and  both  top-fail-yards  of  the 
Namur  were  fliot  away,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  admiral  hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Newark  j 
after  which  the  Ocean  flood  away  with  all  the  fail 
file  could  crowd.  Prefently  after,  the  Centaur,  of 
feventy-four  guns,  ftruck  on  a  rock;  and  the 
Englifh  purfued  the  flying  enemy  till  morning, 
when  only  four  fail  were  to  be  difeovered,  and  tfiey 
were  Handing  in  for  the  land.  The  Englifh  Were 
now  at  a  diftance  of  more  than  three  miles  froth  the 
enemy,  and  not  more  than  five  leagues  frorp  the 
fhore.  About  noon,  the  Ocean  ran  among  the 
breakers,  as  did  the  Redoubtable  a  fhort  time  after, 
and  the  utmoft  endeavours  were  ufed  for  landing 
the  men  from  both  fhips;  but  the  fea  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rough,  this  proved  a  tafk  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  Temeraire  and  the  Modefte, 
anchored  as  near  the  fhore  as  they  could  be  brought 
with  fafety.  The  Englifh  admiral  flood  in  as  near 
the  fhore  as  prudence  would  permit,  and  he  dis¬ 
patched  the  Intrepid  and  America  to  deftroy  the 
Ocean;  the  former,  by  coming  to  an  anchor, 
could  not  get  in,  but  the  latter  performed  the  fer- 
vice  with  little  difficulty;  for,  upon  throwing  into 
her  a  broad-fide  the  Ocean  ftruck,  and  fhe  v/as  im¬ 
mediately  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  conquerors. 
About  half  an  hour  before  the  Ocean  ftruck,  M. 
de  la  Clue,  who  had  one  leg  broke  and  the  other 
wmunded,  was  put  on  fhore;  but  M.  le  compte  de 
Came,  her  captain,  and  many  other  officers,  were 
made  prifoners.  No  probability  appearing  of  get¬ 
ting  the  Ocean  off,  fhe  was  fet  on  fire.  Captain 
Bentley  of  the  Warfpight,  was  ordered  againft  the 
Temeraire,  carrying  feventy-four  guns;  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  bring  her  off’  with  very  little 
damage.  In  the  mean  time,  admiral  Broderick, 
with  his  divifion,  burnt  the  Redoubtable,  which 
had  been  bulged  and  defected  by  the  crew;  and  he 
brught  off  the  Modefte,  of  fixty-four  guns,  which 
had  fuftained  but  little  damage.  In  this  adion  the 
Englifh  had  fifty-fix  men  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety- fix  wounded:  butthelofsof  the  enemy 
was  much  more  confiderable;  for  in  his  letter  to 
the  French  ambaffador  at  Lifbon,  M.  de  la  Clue 
acknowledged,  that  one  hundred  men  were  killed, 
and  feventy  dangeroufly  wounded,  on  board  the 
Ocean.  But  the  moil  important  injury  the  French 
fuftained,  was  in  the  lofs  of  four  capital  fhips,  two 
of  which  were  deftroyed,  and  the  others  brought  in 
triumph  to  England.  Captain  Bentley  was  fent  with 
advices  to  the  admiralty,  of  the  victory  of  the 
Englifh  fleet  over  that  of  France;  and  he  expe- 
perienced  a  moft  gracious  reception  from  his  ma- 
jefty,  who  was  pleafed  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  during 
the  engagement. 

Notwithftanding  the  projected  invafion  of  Great 
J  Britain  was  retarded  by  fhe  defeat  of  M.  de  la 
Clue,  the  preparations  for  the  enterprize  were  ftill 
continued.  Thurot  was  ordered  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  firft  opportunity  of  failing  from  Dunkirk,  and 
to  proceed  round  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland, 
in  order  to  alarm  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  make  a 
diveriion  from  that  part  where  Conflans  was  to  dif- 
embark  his  troops.  A  great  number  o  f  fhips  of 
war  and  tranfports  were  affembled  at  Breft,  having 
on  board  a  train  of  artillery,  with  accoutrements' 
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for  the  cavalry,  which  was  intended  to  be  mounted 
in  Ireland.  Abody  of  French  troops,  including 
the  Irilh  brigade,  were  in  readinefs  to  embark; 
and  the  young  Pretender  remained  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Vannes  incognito ,  with  a  view  of  giving 
countenance  to  a  revolt  in  Great  Britain,  lo 
fruftrate  thefe  defigns,Sir  Edward  Hawke, with  a  fleet 
of  twenty-three  capitalfhips,blockedupthe  harbour 
ofBreft;  while  a  fm all  fquadron,  commanded  by 
captain  Duff,  continued  cruizing  along  the  coaftof 
France,  from  Port  POrient  in  Bretagne,  to  the 
point  of  St.  Giles  in  Poictou;  and  thefe  operations 
entirely  defeated  the  defign  of  invading  England. 

In  November  the  Englifh  fleet,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
and  admiral  Young,  was  driven  from  the  coaft  of 
France  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  on  the  ninth  day 
anchored  at  Torbay.  Immediately  upon  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  Englifh  fleet  being  driven  from 
their  ftation,  the  French  admiral  failed  from  Bred 
with  twenty-one  fail  of  the  line,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  fquadron  commanded  by  captain  Duff,  before 
the  larger  fleet  could  return  from  the  coaft  of 
England.  Sir  Edward  had  no  fooner  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  than 
he  put  to  fea,  with  a  defign  of  deftroying  them; 
and  in  the  mean  time  orders  were  iffued  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  defending  all  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft 
that  Were  expofed  to  a  defcent;  and  all  the  fhips  of 
war  that  were  in  a  condition  of  going  to  fea,  wei  e 
ordered  to  fail  with  all  poflible  expedition.  The 
troops  quartered  along  the  coafts  of  Kent  and 
Effex  were  put  in  motion ;  and  the  miniftry  pur- 
fued  every  meafure  for  defeating  the  defigns  of  the 
enemy,  that  found  policy  could  dictate,  and  true 
patriotifm  infpire.  In  the  mean  time  admiral 
Hawke  directed  his  courfe  forQuiberon  Bay, where 
he  fufpedted  the  French  fleet  would  rendezvous: 
but  he  was  driven  by  a  hard  gale  to  the  weftward, 
where  he  was  joined  by  two  of  his  majefty’s  fri¬ 
gates,  named  the  Coventry  and  Maidftone;  thefe 
veffels  the  admiral  ordered  to  keep  a-head  of  the 
fquadron,  one  on  the  ftarboard,  and  the  other  on 
the  larboard-bow.  In  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
of  November,  the  Maidftone  made  a  fignal  that  the 
defcried  a  fleet;  and  thereupon  the  admiral  dif- 
played  a  fignal  for  forming  the  line  a-breaft,  in 
order  to  collect  all  his  fhips  together;  and  about 
ten  o’clock  the  fhips  defcried  by  the  Maidftone 
were  found  to  be  the  French  fquadron,  failing  in 
chace  of  the  fquadron  under  captain  Duff;  but 
upon  feeing  the  Englifh  fleet,  they  made  off  with 
all  the  fail  they  could  croud;  and  captain  Duff, 
with  fome  difficulty,  effected  a  junction  with  Sir 
Edward,  who  difplayed  a  fignal  for  feven  of  his 
fhips  which  were  neareft  to  the  enemy  to  chace, 
and  endeavour  to  detain  them  till  a  reinforcement 
fhould  arrive ;  and  in  order  to  fave  as  much  time 
as  poflible,  the  admiral  ordered  the  reft  of  the  fleet 
to  ufe  the  utmoft  expedition  in  forming  a  line  a- 
head.  About  half  an  hour  after  two  o’clock  the 
engagement  began  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belle- 
ifie,  by  the  van  of  the  Englifh  attacking  the  rear 
of  the  French.  The  purfuit,  however,  was  not 
flopped;  but  having  poured  a  broadfide  into  the 
fternmoft  of  the  French  fhips,  they  continued  their 
courfe  towards  the  van,  leaving  the  rear  to  the  fhips 
that  followed.  In  palling  through  the  rear  in  the 
Royal  George  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  ad¬ 
miral  Hawke  referved  his  fire,  and  ordered  the 
mafter  to  put  him  along-fide  the  French  admiral, 
who  commanded  on  board  the  Soleil  Royal,  cai ly¬ 
ing  eighty  guns,  and  twelve  hundred  men.  The 
pilot,  rcmonftrating  on  the  danger  of  running 
upon  a  fhoal,  the  gallant  Hawke  faid,  “  You 
have  done  your  duty  in  pointing  out  the  dangei, 
now  you  are  to  a<ft  in  obedience  to  my  oidet^, 
therefore  lay  me  along-ftde  the  French  admiral.” 
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The  mafter  immediately  complied;  and  the  brave 
veteran  foon  faw  the  Royal  George  range  up  with 
the  Soleil  Royal.  The  danger  of  Conflans  being 
obferved,  a  large  fhip,  called  the  Thefee,  ran  in 
between  the  two  admirals,  and  received  the  fire 
intended  for  the  Soleil  Royal;  but  this  fpirited 
manoeuvre  proved  fatal  to  her;  for  the  fea  rufhing 
in  at  the  lower-deck  ports,  fhe  went  to  the  bottom 
in  a  fhort  time.  Though  the  weather  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tempeftuous,  feveral  of  the  fhips  on  both 
Tides  maintained  the  conteft  with  great  fury,  and  for 
fome  time  it  was  doubtful  in  whofe  favour  the  battle 
would  terminate;  but  at  laft  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Englifh.  About  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Formidable  ftruck  her  colours;  and  the 
Superb  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  the  Thefee.  The 
Hero  ftruck,  and  came  to  an  anchor;  but  the  fea 
was  fo  violently  agitated,  that  no  boats  could  go 
on  board  her.  Prefently  after,  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  covered  by  the  obfeurity  of  thfe  evening, 
put  an  end  to  the  conteft.  This  was  a  circumftance 
exceedingly  unfortunate  to  England,  as  one  more 
hour  of  day-light  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
enabled  admiral  Hawke  to  have  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory. 

Darknefs  coming  on  apace,  and  the  ftorm  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increafe,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  fhip3 
from  running  on  the  unknown  fhoals  and  iflands, 
the  admiral  made  a  fignal  for  coming  to  an  anchor 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fmall  ifland  Dumet,  where 
the  fhips  remained  the  whole  night  in  a  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  fituation,  being  continually  alarmed  by  the 
firing  of  guns  of  diftrefs,  and  uncertain  whether 
they  were  fignals  proceeding  from  their  own  fhips 
or  thofe  of  the  enemy.  Under  cover  of  the  night, 
the  Soleil  Royal  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  midft  of 
the  Englifh  fleet:  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
dawn,  M.  de  Conflans  ordered  her  cable  to  be  cut, 
and  fhe  drove  afhore  to  the  weftward  of  Croize*, 
and  this  event  was  no  fooner  perceived  by  the 
Englifh  admiral,  than  he  made  a  fignal  for  the 
Effex  to  flip  her  cable,  and  purfue  the  flying  enemy. 
In  performing  this  fervice,  the  Effex  unfortunately 
ran  onafand  bank  called  Lefour,  where  another  of 
the  Englifh  fleet,  named  the  Refolufrion,  was  already 
aground.  Notwithftanding  they  received  every  af- 
fiftance  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  reft  of  the 
fleet  to  afford,  both  thefe  fhips  were  irrecoverably 
loft.  All  the  men,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ftores  were  faved ;  and  left  the  wrecks  fhould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  were  fet  on  fire. 
The  Soleil  Royal  lay  beating  on  the  fhore;  but  fhe 
was  fet  fire  to  by  the  French,  upon  their  perceiving 
that  the  Portland,  Chatham,  and  Vengeance,  were 
approaching  to  deftroy  her.  When  they  faw  the 
Soleil  Royal  in  flames,  the  three  men  of  war  re¬ 
turned  and  deftroyed  the  Hero,  which  was  alfo  a- 
ground;  and  another  large  French  fhip,  named 
the  Jufte,  perifhed  in  the  river  Loire. 

Perceiving  feven  fhips  of  the  line  riding  at  an¬ 
chor  between  Point  Penva  and  the  river  Vilaine, 
the  Englifh  admiral  made  a  fignal,  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-third,  to  weigh,  in  preparation  for 
attacking  them ;  but  the  ftorm  increafed  to  fuch 
violence,  that  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  remain¬ 
ing  at  anchor,  and  of  ftriking  top-gallant  mafts. 
In  the  interim  the  French  fhips  threw  their  guns 
and  ftores  overboard,  and  the  weather  being  lefs 
tempeftuous  under  the  land,  took  advantage  of  the 
flood  to  pafs  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Vilaine,  where  they  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
entrance,  defended  by  fome  occafional  batteries 
erefted  on  the  fhore,  and  by  two  large  frigates, 
moored  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  In  this 
engagement,  only  one  lieutenant  and  thirty-nine 
men  were  killed,  and  about  two  hundred  wounded; 
a  trifling  lofs,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
amazing  victory  obtained;  by  which  the  proje£ted 
7  U  invafion, 
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invafion,  that  had  fo  long  alarmed  the  apprehenfions 
of  Great  Britain  was  rendered  abortive,  and  a 
finifhing  blow  given  to  the  naval  power  of  France. 
Sir  Edward  continued  cruizing  off  the  coaft  of 
.bretagne  for  a  confiderable  time  after  he  had  de¬ 
feated  Conflans,  taking  particular  care  to  block  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  that  the  French 
fhips  might  not  come  out  and  join  the  fhattered 
remains  of  their  fquadron,  which  had  found  means 
to  reach  Rochfort.  At  laft  the  Englifh  admiral 
was  recalled  home,  and  gratified  by  his  fovereign 
with  a  confiderable  penfio.n,  for  the  courage  and 
conduct  he  had  fo  often  and  fo  eminently  displayed 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

A  fcheme  having  been  projected  for  improving 
thefuccefsof  our  arms  in  North  America,  by  car¬ 
rying  them  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  attacking 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  a  fleet  deftined  for 
this  important  undertaking,  failed  from  St.  Helen’s 
on  the  twelfth  of  November  in  the  preceding  year, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Hughes,  confifting 
of  eight  fail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  four  bomb- 
ketches,  and  a  fleet  of  tranfports,  having  on  board 
fix  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  befides  eight  hundred  marines  diftributed 
among  the  fhips  of  war;  the  whole  force  being 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Hopfon, 
afiifted  by  major-general  Barrington,  the  colonels 
Armiger  and  Haldane,  and  the  lieutenant-colonels 
Erapand  and  Clavering,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
brigadiers.  After  a  voyage  of  feven  weeks  and 
three  days  the  fleet  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and  an¬ 
chored  in  Carlifle  bay,  where  they  joined  commo¬ 
dore  Moore,  who  had  received  orders  to  aflume 
the  command  of  the  united  fquadrons,  amounting 
to  ten  fhips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates  and  bomb- 
ketches.  Having  fpent  fome  time  in  fupplying 
the  fleet  with  wood  and  water,  and  taking  in  a 
number  of  negroes  to  affiftin  drawing  the  artillery, 
they  failed  from  Carlifle  bay  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January;  but  by  this  time  the  troops,  unaccuflomed 
to  a  hot  climate,  were  confiderably  weakened  and 
reduced  by  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  the  fcurvy,  and  the 
Email  pox,  which  lafb  diforder  had  unfortunately 
broke  out  on  board  the  tranfports.  Next  morning 
the  fquadron  came  within  light  of  Martinico,  the 
place  of  its  deftination;  and  on.  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  entered  the  great  bay  of  Port  Iloyal. 
The  general  found  that  he  fliould  meet  with 
much  greater  obftrutftion  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  than  from  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy;  the 
whole  country  being  interfered  with  a  number  of 
gullies,  inclofed  by  fleep  and  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
lar  precipices,  which  rendered  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  troops  to  advance,  and  abfolutely  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  tranfport  their  artillery:  he 
therefore  informed  the  commodore  that  he  could 
not  maintain  his  ground,  unlefs  the  fquadron  would 
f apply  him  with  heavy  cannon,  landed  near  the 
town  of  Port  Royal,  or  aflift  him  in  attacking  the 
citadel  by  fea,  while  he  fhould  make  his  approaches 
J>y  End;  but  both  thefe  expedients  were  deemed 
impra£!icable;  the  attempt  upon  Port  Royal  was 
given  up:  and  the  troops  being  recalled  from  their 
advanced  pods,  were  re-imbarked  without  molefta- 
tion.  A  council  of  war  being  held,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  make  an  attack  upon  St.  Pierre;  and  the 
fleet  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  ifland,  entered 
the  bay  on  the  nineteenth,  when  the  commodore 
told  the  general,  that  he  could  undoubtedly  reduce 
the  ifland  ;  but  as  the  fhips  might  be  difabled  in  an 
attack,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  proceed 
immediately  on  any  other  material  fervice;  and  as 
the  reduction  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fugar  colonies,  he  thought 
it  would  be  molt  advifeable  for  them  to  conduct 
die  armament  to  that  ifland.  The  general  having 
agreed  to  this  propofal,  they  immediately  fleered 


for  Guadaloupe,  which  lies  about  thirty  leagues  to 
the  \yeftward  of  Martinico. 

The  Britifh  fquadron  being  arrived  at  Baffe- 
terre,  the  chief  engineer  reconnoiterecl  the  town, 
and  pronounced  it  abfolutely  impregnable  to  Chip¬ 
ping;  notwithftan ding  which,  the  commodore  re- 
folved  to  attack  it  early  next  morning.  At  nine* 
the  engagement  was  begun  by  captain  Trelawney, 
in  the  Lyon,  and  the  reft  of  the  fhips  continuing 
to  draw  up  abreaft  of  the  citadel  and  batteries,  the 
action  foon  became  general,  and  was  maintained 
with  equal  vivacity  on  both  fides  for  feveral  hours. 
About  five  in  the  afternoon  the  fire  of  the  citadel 
was  exhaufted;  and  at  feven,  all  the  batteries  were 
lilenced.  Four  bomb-ketches  were  then  anchored 
near  the  fhore,  and  began  to  ply  the  town  with 
fhells  and  carcafes;  fo  that  in  a  little  time  the 
houfes  were  in  flames,  the  magazines  of  gunpowder 
blew,  up,  and  about  ten  at  night  the  whole  place 
was  involved  in  one  general  conflagration.  Next 
day  part  of  the  troops  took  poffeffion  of  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  poll  on  an  eminence,  and  part  entered 
the  town,  which  ftill  continued  burning  with  great 
violence.  At  day-break  the  enemy,  to  the  number 
of  two  thoufand,  appeared  about  four  miles  from 
the  town,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
near  a  houfe  where  the  governor  had  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters,  declaring  he  would  maintain  this  poll  to 
the  laft  extremity.  Finding  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  conquer  the  inhabitants  on  the  fide  of  Guada¬ 
loupe,  the  general  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Grand-terre,  in  confequence  of  which  the  great 
fhips  were  fent  round  to  that  place,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  of  February  attacked  Fort  Louis.  After 
a  fevere  cannonading,  which  lafted  fix  hours,  a 
body  of  marines,  and  one  of  highlanders,  were 
landed,  who,  fword  in  hand,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  intrenchments,  took  poffeffion  of  the  fort, 
and  hoifted  the  Britifh  colours.  General  Barrington 
now  fucceeded  to  the  chief  command,  in  the  place 
of  general  Hopfon,  who  died  at  Bafteterre  a  few 
days  after  Fort  Louis  was  taken,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  profecute  the  entire  reduction  of  the 
ifland  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  difpatch.  This, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  effeeft  till  the  firft  of 
May,  on  which  day  the  inhabitants,  thinking  it' in 
vain  to  hold  out  any  longer,  furrendered  the  whole 
ifland  of  Guadaloupe  by  capitulation.  A  fortunate 
circumftance  for  the  Englifh  forces:  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  but  juft  figned,  when  a  meflenger  ar¬ 
rived  to  inform  the  natives,  that  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nois,  general  of  the.  French  iflands,  had  landed  at 
St.  Ann  with  a  reinforcement  from  Martinico, 
under  convoy  of  a  fquadron  commanded  by  M. 
de.Bompart,  wTho  no  fooner  heard  that  the  capitu¬ 
lation  was  figned,  than  he  reimbarked  his  troops 
with  all  poffible  expedition,  and  failed  back  to 
Martinico.  The  iflands  of  Defeada,  Los  Santos, 
and  Marigalante  were  now  fummoned  to  furrender, 
and  they  accordingly  fubmitted  upon  the  fame 
teims  as  were  granted  to  Guadaloupe.  -  General 
Barrington  having  made  the  tour  of  Guadaloupe, 
ordered  that  the  fortifications  which  he  thought 
neceftary  to  be  maintained,  fhould  be  immediately 
repaired.  Lie  then  finifhed  every  thing  requifite 
for  the  fupport  of  the  ifland,  and  fettled  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  inhabitants;  aftef  which  he  fent  the 
highlanders,  with  a  body  draughted  out  of  other 
regiments  to  North  America,  under  convoy;  gar- 
rifoned  the  principal  towns  of  the  ifland,  and  left 
the  chief  command  to  colonel  Crump.  Colonel 
Melville  was  appointed  governor  of  the  citadel  at 
Baftaterre,  and  the  command  at  Grand-terre  was 
given  to  colonel  Delgarno.  Three  regiments  were 
affigned  as  a  guard  for  the  whole  ifland,  and  the 
other  three  were  embarked  for  England.  In  the 
latter  end  of  June,  general  Barrington  himfelf 
went  on  board  the  Roebuck,  and  with  the  tranf¬ 
ports. 
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ports,  under  convoy  of  a  fmall  fquadron,  fet  fail 
for  Great  Britain,  while  commodore  Moore,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  directed  his  courfe  to 
Antigua. 

During  the  above  tranfactions  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
the  moft  dreadful  devaftations  and  ravages  of  war 
raged  in  North  America.  The  infidious  arts  of  the 
French  had  prevailed  upon  moft  of  the  Indian 
nations  to  revolt,  and  inftigated  the  favages  to 
commit  the  moft  horrid  barbarities  upon  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  England.  In  confequence  of  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  miniftry  deemed  it  prudent  to  fet  on 
foot  a  treaty  at  Eafton,  about  ninety  . miles  from 
Philadelphia,  whei'e  a  peace  was  .negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  fifteen  Indian  nations.  A 
junction  being  formed  between  the  Indians  and  their 
old  friends  and  allies  the  Englifh,  every  meafure 
was  purfued  for  reducing  the  French  fettlements  in 
Canada,  and  terminating  a  war  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  where  innocent  people  of  both  fexes,  and  all 
ages  and  conditions,  had  been  long  expofed  to  the 
moft  excruciating  tortures  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  by  brutal  ferocity.  1  o  effedt  this 
great  purpofe,  it  was  refolved  to  divide  the  forces 
in  North  America,  and  make  feveral  attacks,  at 
the  fame  time;  that  by  employing  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  in  different  quarters,  the  reduction 
of  the  whole  country  of  Canada  might  be  effected 
in  the  courfe  of  one  campaign.  In  purfuance  of 
the  above  defign,  three  different  expeditions  were 
concerted  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  aflift  and  promote 
the  fuccefs  of  each  other.  Without  any  oppofition 
from  the  enemy,  general  Amherft,  whole  feparate 
army  was  firft  in  motion,  pafled  Lake  George. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  army  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  at  firft 
feemed  difpofed  to  defend.,  the  neceflary  prepara¬ 
tions,  were  made  for  befieging  that  important  for- 
trefs ;  but  the  enemy,  after  having  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure  difmantled  the  fortifications,  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  retreated  towards  Quebec,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  lay  the  center  of  all  the  great 
military  operations.  General  Amherft,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  took  poffeflion 
of  theimportant  fortrefs  of  Ticonderoga,  and  having 
appointed  a  ftrong  garrifon  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  he  ordered  the  neceflary  repairs  to  be  made 
to  the  fortifications.  On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  one 
of  the  fcouting  parties  brought  intelligence,  that 
j:he  French  had  abandoned  the  fort  of  Crown 
JV>int ;  and  hereupon,  a  body  of  rangers  was  dil- 
patc.Jhed  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  place;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  general  embarked  with  the  reft  of 
the  arrny,  and  on  the  fourth  landed  at  the  foi  t, 
■where  the  rangers  were  already  encamped.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  moft  important 
fort  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  determined  im¬ 
mediately  to  erect  a  new  fort,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
Britilh  territories  in  that  quarter,  and  prevent  the 
incurfions  of  fcalping  parties,  who  had  already 
committed  upon  the  Englilh  innumerable  barba¬ 
rities,  too  fnocking  for  defcription.  Soon  after, 
general  Amherft  received  intelligence  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  retreated  to  an  lflancl 
fituated  near  the  north  extremity  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain;  upon  which  he  ordered  captain  Lonng  to 
ufe  the  utmoft  expedition  in  building  a  floop  or 
fixteen  guns,  and  a  radeau  of  eighty-four  feet  in 
length,  capable  of  carrying  fix  pieces  of  large 
cannon,  being  determined  to  have  the  fuperionty 
on  the  lake.  Thefe  vefiels  being  built  and  manned 
the  general  embarked,  and  made  feveral  attempts 
to  attack  the  enemy;  but  the  winter  coming  on, 
he  deemed  the  accomplifliment  of  his  delign  a 
matter  of  impoflibility,  and  returned  to  the  bay. 
Having  landed  his  troops,  he  marched  towards 
Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-firlt 
of  October.  His  attention  was  now  wholly  en* 
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grofled  in  erecting  the  new  fortrefs  at  Crown  Point ; 
in  opening  roads  of  communication  with  Ticon¬ 
deroga  ;  and  in  forming  fuch  difpofitions  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  his  troops,  as  were  neceflary 
for  fecuring  the  back  colonies  from  the  inroads  of 
the  foe. 

General  Prideaux  being  reinforced  by  a  confider- 
able  body  of  Indians,  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Johnfon,  advanced  without  oppofition  to  the  camp 
at  Niagara.  General  Prideaux  inverted  the  French 
fortrefs  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  but  after  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  approaches  for  l'ome  days  with  great 
vigour,  he  was,  while  vifiting  the  trenches,  un¬ 
fortunately  killed  by  the  burfting  of  a  cohorn. 
General  Amherft  being  informed  of  this  difafter, 
he  fent  bi  igadier-general  Gage  from  Ticonderoga, 
to  fucceed  the  deceafed  Prideaux  in  command.  In 
the  interim,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved 
upon  Sir  William  Johnfon,  who  carried  on  the  plan 
of  his  predeceffor  with  great  fuccefs.  The  French, 
being  alarmed  by  the  apprehenfion  of  lofingaplace 
of  fo  much  importance,  were  exceedingly  induf- 
trious  in  collefting  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
amounting  to  twelve  hundred  men;  and  thefe,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  were  fent, 
under  the  command  of  M.  d’Aubry,  to  reinforce 
the  garrifon  of  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnfon  was 
no  fooner  apprized  of  this,  than  he  made  the  ne- 
ceffary  difpofitions  for  intercepting  them  in  their 
march.  About  eight  in  the  morning,  the  French 
came  in  fight  of  the  adverfe  army,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  perceiving  the 
enemy,  the  Indians  advanced  to  fpeak  to  their 
countrymen,  who  ferved  under  M.  d’Aubry ;  but 
the  latter  declining  a  conference,  founded  the  war- 
whoop,  and  began  the  battle  with  great  fury.  The 
Britilh  troops  gave  the  enemy  a  very  warm  recep¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Indians  attacked  their  flanks,  and 
galled  them  fo  feverely,  that  in  about  half  an  hour 
their  whole  army  w7as  routed  ;  the  French  general, 
and  many  of  his  officers  were  (lain,  as  were  a  great 
number  of  the  fugitives  in  endeavouring  to  efcape 
through  the  woods.  The  Englilh  general  now  fent 
major  Hervey  to  the  commander  of  the  fort,  with 
a  lift  of  the  feventeen  officers  who  had  been  made 
prifoners,  and  to  exhort  him  to  furrender,  while 
the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  could  be  reftrained  ; 
adding,  that  he  would  be  allowed  the  liberty  of 
fending  fome  perfon  to  view  the  officers,  and  there¬ 
by  fatisfy  himfelf  with  regard  to  the  fact.  An 
officer  was  accordingly  difpatched  from  the  fortrefs, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  converfe  with  M.  d’Aubry 
and  the  other  prifoners.  On  his  return,  the  com¬ 
mander  agreed  to  furrender,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
capitulation  was  ratified.  The  garrifon  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
in  order  to  embark  in  vefiels  on  the  lake,  and  be 
conveyed  to  New  York  in  the  moft.  expeditious 
manner.  At  their  own  requeft,  all  the  women 
were  fent  to  Montreal;  and  the  fick  and  wounded, 
who  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs. 

Signal  advantages  refulted  to  the  Englilh  colo¬ 
nies  in  North  America,  from  the  reduction  of 
Crown  Point  and  Niagara  ;  but  the  conqueft  of 
Quebec  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance, 
and  the  expedition  againft  this  place  was  attended 
with  much  greater  danger.  The  fleet  deftined  for 
this  important  expedition,  failed  from  England 
about  the  middle  of  February,  under  the  command 
of  the  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  who  had 
afforded  repeated  proofs  of  their  courage  and  mili¬ 
tary  Ikill.  On  the  tvventy-firft,  they  arrived  within 
fip-ht  of  Cape  Breton  ;  but  the  harbour  being  frozen 
over,  they  bore  away  -  for  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  deemed  expedient  to  detach  admiral  Durell, 
with  a  fmall  fquadron,  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
with  orders  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  llle  de  Coudres, 
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in  order  to  intercept  any  fupplies  that  might  be 
fent  from  France  for  Quebec.  In  the  interim, 
admiral  Saunders  arrived  at  Louifburgh;  and  the 
troops  being  embarked  on  board  the  tranfports,  he 
purfued  every  neceffary  meafure  for  executing  his 
plan  of  operations  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  major- 
general  Wolfe,  affifted  by  the  brigadiers  Monckton, 
Townlhend,  and  Murray.  Near  the  latter  end  of 
June,  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  ifle  of  Or¬ 
leans,  lituated  a  little  below  Quebec.  The  general 
publilhed  a  manifefto,  importing  that  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  his  mailer,  for  equitable  caufes,  had 
equipped  an  armament,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing 
the  moll  conliderable  of  the  French  fettlements  in 
America;  that  he  intended  not  to  offer  any  aCts  of 
hollility  to  the  indullrious  peafants,  their  families, 
or  the  minillers  of  their  religion ;  but  that  he  would 
maintain  them  in  their  temporal  polfelllons,  as  well 
as  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  provided  they 
would  not  interell  themfelves  in  the  difpute  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Notwithlland- 
ing  the  liberality  of  fentiment  on  which  this  ma¬ 
nifefto  was  founded,  it  failed  of  producing  the 
delired  effeCt;  for  the  Canadians  could  repofe  no 
reliance  on  the  faith  of  a  nation,  which  their  priells 
had  reprefented  as  treacherous,  heretical,  and  im¬ 
placably  cruel.  Their  prejudices  and  bigotry  in¬ 
duced  them  to  rejecl  the  offers  of  the  Englilh  ge¬ 
neral,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  to  dellruClion,  by 
joining  the  fcalping  parties  of  Indians,  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  Englilh  draggling  parties,  and  put  them 
to  death  with  circumllances  of  horrid  cruelty. 
Shocked  and  exafperated  by  thefe  inhuman  tranf- 
aClions,  the  generous  Wolfe  difpatched  a  letter  to 
the  French  general,  complaining  of  the  frequent 
enormities  committed,  as  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
rules  of  war  obferved  by  civilized  people,  dilho- 
nourable  to  the  French  nation,  and  difgraceful  to 
humanity ;  and  faying,  that  if  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  were  not  rellrained  from  fuch  horrid  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  Ihoukl  be  under  the  difagreeable  ne- 
celfity  of  retaliating  upon  the  perfons  of  fuch  pri- 
foners  as  then  were,  or  might  afterwards  become, 
fubjeCl  to  his  power.  Notwithllanding  the  above 
remonllrance,  they  Hill  perfilled  in  their  infernal 
pradices;  and  general  Wolfe  judged  it  prudent  to 
connive  at  fome  irregularities  committed  by  his 
own  people,  in  order  that  what  could  not  be  elfeded 
by  lenient  methods,  might  be  accomplilhed  by  in¬ 
timidation.  M.  de  Montcalm,  the  French  general, 
had  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  five  regular 
regiments,  and  formed  his  encampment  in  a  very 
advantageous  fituation.  The  city  of  Quebec  was 
llrongly  fortified,  well  fupplied  with  provifions  and 
ammunition,  and  defended  by  a  llrong  garrifon. 
General  Wolfe,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
had  taken  poll  at  Point  Levi  on  the  fouth  Ihore, 
oppofite  the  city  of  Quebec,  he  refolved  to  diflodge 
them  before  they  fhould  have  time  to  intrench 
themfelves.  He  difpatched  general  Monckton,  at 
the  head  of  four  battalions,  and  in  the  night  thefe 
troops  palled  the  river;  and  the  following  morning, 
after  fkirmilhing  with  fome  of  the  enemy’s  irregu¬ 
lars,  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  poll,  of  which 
the  Englilh  took  immediate  pofleffion. 

M.  de  Montcalm  was  now  convinced  of  his  error, 
in  not  fortifying  Point  Levi;  and  forefeeing  the 
effcCl  of  the  battery  raifed  by  the  Englilh,  he  de¬ 
tached  fixteen  hundred  men  acrofs  the  river  to 
dellroy  the  works,  which  were  not  yet  completed  5 
but  this  attempt  proved  unfuccefsful.  Upon  their 
landing  the  detachment  fell  into  diforder,  fired 
upon  each  other,  and  retreated  in  confufion,  before 
the  Englilh  could  come  up  to  lhare  in  the  a&ion. 
The  battery  was  now  finilhed,  and  the  cannon  was 
employed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  fliort  time 
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the  upper  town  received  confiderable  damage,  and 
the  lower  one  was  entirely  demolilhed. 

The  fleet,  all  this  time,  was  expofed  to  the  moft 
imminent  danger.  I  he  troops  were  no  fooner 
landed  on  the  illand  of  Orleans,  than  the  wind  in- 
creafed  to  a  furious  Itorm,  which  blew  with  fuch 
violence,  that  many  of  the  tranfports  ran  foul  of 
each  other,  and  were  difabled ;  a  number  of  boats 
and  fmall  craft  foundered,  and  feveral  large  fliips 
loll  their  anchors.  The  enemy,  fuppofing  this 
llorm  mull  have  produced  great  confufion  among 
the  Britilli  fquadron,  refolved  to  take  advantage  of 
it;  for  which  purpofe  they  prepared  feven  fire  fliips, 
and  at  midnight  fent  them  down  from  Quebec 
among  the  tranfports.  This  fcheme,  however,  was 
entirely  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Englilh 
admiral,  and  the  courage  of  the  bailors,  who  un¬ 
dauntedly  boarded  the  fire-lhips,  and  towed  them 
fall  on  fhore  with  incredible  expedition,  where  they 
lay  burning  to  the  water’s  .edge,  without  having 
done  the  leall  part  of  that  execution  for  which  they 
were  defigned.  A  fecond  attempt  of  that  kind 
was  foon  after  made,  and  with  as  little  fuccefs  as 
the  former.  The  works  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
hofpital,  and  the  (lores  on  the  illand  of  Orleans, 
being  now  completed,  the  Britilli  forces  crofl'ed  the 
north  channel  in  boats,  and  landing  under  the 
cover  of  two  Hoops,  encamped  on  the  fide  of  the 
river  Montmorenci,  which  feparated  them  from 
the  left  of  the  enemy.  Next  morning  a  company 
of  rangers,  polled  in  a  wood  to  cover  fome  work¬ 
men,  were  attacked  by  the  French  Indians  and  put 
to  flight;  but  our  nearell  troops  advancing,  the 
Indians  were,  in  their  turn,  repulfed  with  great 
lofs.  General  Wolfe  now  thought  it  would  be 
moll  advifeable  to  defer  attacking  the  French  army 
till  he  had  furveyed  the  river  St.  Lawrence  above 
Quebec,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  place  more 
favourable  for  a  defeent.  Having  made  the  admiral 
acquainted  with  his  defign,  two  men  of  war,  two 
armed  Hoops,  and  feveral  tranfports  with  troops  on 
board  were  fent  up  the  river,  and  they  palled  the 
city  without  receiving  any  damage.  The* general 
himfelf  being  on  board  of  this  little  armament, 
carefully  furveyed  the  banks  on  the  fide  of  the 
enemy,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered 
extremely  difficult;  and  thefe  difficulties  were  far¬ 
ther  increafed,  by  the  works  which  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  had  caufed  to  be  thrown  up.  Thus  difap- 
pointed  in  his  expectation,  the  general  returned  to 
Montmorenci. 

A  continual  fucceffion  of  care,  watchfulnefs,  and 
fatigue,  produced  a  fever  and  dyfentery,  by  which 
this  truly  great  man  was  for  fome  time  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  his  duty.  His  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  in  a  Hate  of  inactivity;  for  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  confinement  he  held  conful- 
tations  with,  his  officers  for  the  public  utility. 
They  agreed  in  opinion,  that  any  farther  attempts 
at  Montmorenci  would  be  of  no  effeCt,  and  that 
their  principal  operations  ought  to  be  carried  on 
above  the  town,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  draw  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution,  as  foon  as  the  general  was  fomewhat 
recovered,  the  troops  quitted  their  camp  at  Mont¬ 
morenci,  and,  with  the  artillery,  were  re-imbarked, 
and  landed  at  Point  Levi.  1  hey  then  palled  up 
the  river  in  tranfports,  while  admiral  Holmes  made 
a  movement  with  his  Ihips,  to  amufe  the  enemy 
polled  on  the  north  Ihore.  The  weather  being 
extremely  bad,  and  the  tranfports  very  much 
crowded,  the  general  ordered  half  of  the  men  to 
be  landed  on  the  fouth  Ihore  for  refrelhment.  The 
plan  of  operations  was  now  entirely  changed,  there 
appearing  no  poffibility  of  attacking  the  enemy  above 
the  town.  A  fcheme  was  formed  and  prefented 
by  the  three  brigadiers,  for  conveying  the  troops 
farther  down  in  boats,  and  landing  them  in  the 
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night  within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  in  hopes  * 
of  afcending  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  rife 
abruptly  with  a  fteep  afCent  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  that  they  might  take  poffeffion  of  the  ground 
on  the  back  of  the  city,  in  which  place  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  but  indifferent.  Hazardous  as  this 
undertaking  was,  Wolfe  refolved  to  attempt  it;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  time  was  fixed,  and  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
parations  made.  Admiral  Holmes,  with  his  fqua- 
dron,  was  ordered  to  move  about  three  leagues 
farther  up  the  river  than  the  place  appointed  for 
the  difembarkation,  in  order  to  amufe  M.  de  Bou¬ 
gainville,  whom  Montcalm  had  detached  to  attend 
the  motions  of  this  fquadron ;  but  as  foon  as  night 
came  on  he  was  to  return  down  the  river,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  forces. 
On  the  twelfth  of  September,  about  one  in  the 
morning,  the  firft  embarkation,  confifting. of  four 
complete  regiments  of  light  infantry,  commanded 
by  colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  highlanders, 
and  the  American  grenadiers,  was  made  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  brigadiers  Monckton  and  Murray,  though 
general  Wolfe  accompanied  them,  and  was  one  of 
the  firft  who  landed.  They  then  fell  down  with 
the  tide  to  the  intended  place  of  difembarkation, 
rowing  clofe  to  the  north  fhore,  in  order  to  find  it 
the  more  eafily  ;  but  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide, 
and  the  darlcnefs  of  the  night,  the  boats  overfhot 
the  mark,  and  the  troops  landed  a  little  below  the 
place  intended.  This  was  no  fooner  accomplifhed, 
than  the  boats  were  font  back  for  a  fecond  em¬ 
barkation,  which  was  fuperin tended  by  brigadier 
Townfend.  In  the  mean  time,  colonel  Howe, 
with  the  light  infantry  and  highlanders,  afcended 
the  precipices  with  amazing  courage  and  activity* 
and  in  their  way  diflodged  a  captain’s  guard,  which 
defended  a  pal's,  by  which  alone  the  reft  of  the 
troops  could  reach  the  fummit.  The  whole  army 
then  mounted  without  moleftation,  and  the  general 
drew  them  up  in  order  as  they  arrived.  The 
French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm,  was  no  fooner 
informed  that  the  Englifh  had  gained  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  than  he  refolved  to  give  them  battle; 
and,  having  collected  his  whole  force  from  the  fide 
of  Beauport,  immediately  fet  forward  on  his  march. 
General  Wolfe  perceived  them  crofting  the  river  St. 
Charles,  upon  which  he  began  to  form  his  own  line, 
which  confifted  of  fix  battalions  and  the  Louifburgh 
grenadiers ;  the  right  commanded  by  brigadier 
Monckton,  and  the  left  by  brigadier  Murray. 
Colonel  Howe,  with  his  light  infantry,  was  polled 
in  the  rear  of  the  left.  The  manner  in  which 
Montcalm  advanced,  plainly  {hewed  that  his  defign 
was  to  flank  the  left  of  the  Englifh;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  brigadier  Townfend  was  fent  thither  with 
the  regiment  of  Amherft,  which  he  formed,  pre- 
fenting  a  double  front  to  the  enemy.  Ele  was  after¬ 
wards  reinforced  by  two  battalions ;  and  the  referve 
confifted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  tub- 
ctivifions,  with  large  intervals.  About  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
great  order  and  refolution,  though  their  fire  was 
both  irregular  and  ineffectual.  The  Englilh  re¬ 
ferred  all  their  Ihot  till  the  French  approached 
within  forty  yards  of  their  line,  when  they  poured 
in  a  violent  difcharge,  and  continued  the  fire  with 
fuchfpirit  and  activity,  as  could  not  fail  of  doing 
terrible  execution.  The  general  had  fixed  himfelf 
where  the  attack  was  moll  warm;  and  ftanding 
confpicuous  in  the  very  front  of  the  line,  he  was 
aimed  at  by  the  enemy’s  markfmen,  and  received  a 
fliot  in  the  wrift,  which  did  not,  however,  oblige 
him  to  quit  the  field ;  for  wrapping  his  handker¬ 
chief  about  it,  he  continued  to  give  his  orders 
without  the  leaft  emotion,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed, 
when  another  ball  unfortunately  entered  the  breaft 
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of  this  young  hero,  who  fell  at  the  moment  when 
victory  was  crowning  all  his  labours  with  fuccefs  ; 
for  at  this  very  inftant  every  regiment  of  the  Britilh 
army  feemed  to  exert  itl'elf  for  the  honour  of  its 
own  peculiar  charadter.  While  the  right  pulhed  on 
with  their  bayonets,  brigadier  Murray  advanced 
brilkly  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
foon  broke  the  center  of  the  enemy;  the  high¬ 
landers  then  drawing  their  broadfwords,  fell  in 
among  them  with  irrefiftible  fury,  and  drove  them 
with  great  daughter  into  the  town  and  works  they 
had  raifed  at  the  bridge  over  the  river  St.  Charles. 
The  command  now  devolved  on  brigadier  Town- 
fhend,  who  haftened  to  the  center;  and  finding 
the  troops  difordered  by  the  purfuit,  formed  them 
again  with  great  expedition.  This  talk  was  fcarce 
accomplifhed,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a 
body  of  two  thoufand  frelh  men,  appeared  in  the 
rear  of  the  Englilh.  He  had  begun  his  march 
from  Cape  Rouge,  as  foon  as  he  had  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  Britilh  troops  had  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham;  but  could  not  arrive  time 
enough  to  have  any  lhare  in  the  action.  Two 
battalions,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  to  advance  againft  him,  who  at 
their  approach  retired  among  woods  and  l'wamps, 
where  general  Townlhend  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  follow  them.  M.  de  Montcalm  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  taken  to  Quebec, 
where  he  died.  His  fecond  in  command  was  left 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  next  day  expired  on 
board  an  Englilh  fliip,  to  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
veyed-,  about  one  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were 
made  prifoners,  including  a  great  number  of  offi¬ 
cers,  and  about  five  hundred  were  flain  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  remains  of  their  army,  after 
they  had  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Quebec,  retired 
to  Port  au  Tremble,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Jaques  Quartiers,  where  they  remained  intrenched, 
till  the  feverity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to 
make  the  belt  of  their  wav  to  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Montreal. 

The  Englilh,  in  this  memorable  adtion,  had  only 
fifty  men  killed,  and  about  five  hundred  wounded. 
But  the  death  of  general  Wolfe  was  a  national  lofs, 
as  he  might  be  juftly  placed  among  the  greateft 
generals  of  the  age.  When  the  fatal  ball  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life  firft  ftruck  his  breaft,  he  was 
carried  to  a  fmall  diftance  in  the  rear,  where, 
fupported  by  an  Englilh  grenadier,  and  a  parti¬ 
cular  friend,  he  received  the  welcome  news  by  his 
fervant  who  had  long  attended  him,  that  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  even  feeking  their  fafety  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  Rouzed  by  this  chearing  infor¬ 
mation,  the  young  hero,  though  then  in  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  death,  opened  his  eyes,  replying  with  a 
trembling  accent,  “  Then  I  die  contented,”  and 
expired  immediately.  This  gallant  youth  feemed 
formed  by  nature,  for  reaching  the  fummit  of  mi¬ 
litary  greatnefs;  and  by  the  moft  afliduous  appli¬ 
cation  had  fo  greatly  improved  the  talents  he  had 
received,  that  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  wonder 
of  his  age.  Nor  was  he  the  leaft  deficient  in  the 
focial  virtues  of  life ;  he  fought  for  deferving  ob¬ 
jects,  and  relieved  their  wants.  Firm  and  fin  cere 
in  his  friendlhips,  gentle  and  conciliating  in  his 
manners  ;  a  friend  tojuftice,  and  a  warm  champion 
for  the  honour  and  liberties  of  his  country,  he  was 
beloved  and  efteemed  by  every  man  of  virtue, 
probity,  and  honour.  Perhaps  it  will  be  unnecef- 
fary  to  add,  that  he  died  univerfally  lamented. 
v  This  glorious  battle  was  fought  on  the  twelfth  • 
of  September;  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  enemy 
perceiving  that  the  communication  between  the 
town  and  the  army  was  cut  off,  and  that  the  Englilh 
fleet  and  troops  were  preparing  for  a  vigorous 
fiege,  furrendered  Quebec  upon  very  advantageous 
*  terms ;  by  which  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercife 
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of  their  religion,  and  the  pofleffion  of  their  civi  l 
rights,  till  a  general  peace  fhould  determine  their 
future  condition.  A  garrifon  of  five  thoufand  men 
under  general  Murray,  was  put  into  the  place; 
and  the  fleet  foon  after  failed  for  England,  wheie 
the  news  of  this  important  conqueft  of  the  capital 
of  Canada,  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  joy  by  all  ranks  of  people;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  death  of  the  brave  general  Wolfe  fpread  a 
univerfal  concern  through  the  nation. 

The  Britifh  arms  were'not  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  than  on  the  other  fide  the  Atlantic. 
Colonel  Ford,  who  had  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Bengal,  obtained  a  complete  victory  near  Mu- 
fulipatam,  over  M.  Conflans,  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  and  entered  the  place  in  a  triumphant 
manner.  At  the  fame  time  colonel  Maitland  was 
detached  from  Bombay  with  fifteen  hundred  Tea¬ 
poys,  and  nine  hundred  European  troops,  to  inveft 
the  town  and  caftle  of  Surat;  which  places  he  at¬ 
tacked  with  fo  much  vigour  that  they  both  fur- 
rendered,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fecure  their  property.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Englifh  and  French  commanders  warmly 
contended  for  fuperiority  at  fea.  On  the  ninth  of 
September,  vice-admiral  Pocock  defcried  the  french 
fleet,  and  at  fix  o’clock  the  following  morning  a 
fpirited  engagement  commenced,  which  was  conti¬ 
nued  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rear  of 
the  French  gave  way  ;  and  this  example  was  foon 
followed  by  the  van.  The  Englifh  having  fuftained 
very  confiderablc  damage  in  their  malls  and  rigging, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  purfue.  Captain 
Mitchie,  who  commanded  the  Newcaftle,  captain 
Gore  of  the  marines,  five  inferior  officers,  and  up- 
wards  of  three  hundred  fore-maft.  men  were  flain  ; 
and  the  Captains  Somerfet  and  Brereton,with  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  wounded.  The 
French,  in  order  that  their  fhips  might  undergo 
neceffary  repairs,  directed  their  courfe  towards  the 
illand  of  Mauritius,  leaving  the  Englifh  makers  of 
the  Indian  coaft;  and  this  fuperiority  was  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  four  fhips  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  rear-admiral  Cornifh,  who,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  joined  admiral  Pocock  at  Madras. 

The  only  profefled  enemies  with  whom  the  Englifh 
had  to  contend  in  this  quarter,  were  the  French; 
but  the  Dutch,  inftigated  by  envy  and  avarice, 
and  countenanced  by  the  governor  of  Batavia, 
feized  feveral  fmall  veflels,  on  pretence  of  reta¬ 
liating  affronts  offered  to  them  by  the  fubjebts  of 
Great  Britain.  In  a  fliort  time  after,  the  Calcutta 
Eaft  Indiaman,  commanded  by  captain  Wilfon, 
failed  down  the  river,  the  Dutch  commodore  fig- 
nified  to  him,  that  he  would  fire  upon  him  if  he 
attempted  to  pafs.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to 
oppofe  the  Dutch  commander,  captain  Wilfon 
returned  to  Calcutta,  where  two  other  Indiamen 
were  laying  at  anchor,  and  reported  his  adventure 
to  colonel  Clive.  Hereupon  the  colonel  ordered 
the  three  fhips  to  prepare  for  offering  battle  to  the 
Dutch  commodore;  and  having  each  taken  on 
board  two  additional  twelve  pounders,  they  fell 
down  the  river,  and  on  their  approach  the  Dutch 
drew  up  in  a  line  of  battle.  1  hree  of  the  Dutch 
fhips  carried  thirty-fix  guns  each ;  the  fame  number 
carried  twenty-nine;  and  the  other  nineteen.  1  he 
Duke  of  Dorfet  being  neareft  the  enemy,  captain 
Wilfon,  who  a&ed  as  commodore,  fired  a  gun  as  a 
fignal  for  her  to  begin  the  engagement,  and  flie 
immediately  came  to  an  anchor  clofe  to  the  enemy. 

A  dead  calm  unfortunately  coming  on,  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet  was,  for  a  confiderable  time,  expofed  to  the 
whole  fire  of  the  enemy ;  but  a  breeze  fpringing 
up,  the  Hardwick  and  Calcutta  advanced  to  her 
affiftance,  and  a  fmart  conteft  was  for  fome  time 
maintained.  Two  of  the  Dutch  fhips  at  length 
flipped  their  cables  and  bore  away,  and  a  third 


was  driven  on  fhore.  The  Dutch  commodore 
being  thus  weakened,  his  remaining  four  fhips 
ftruck  to  captain  Wilfon.  In  this  fharp  conteft  the 
Englifh  had  not  a  Angle  man  flain;  a  circumftance 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Duke  of  Dorfet  was 
almoft  torn  to  pieces,  about  ninety  fliot  having 
penetrated  her  hull.  Having  taken  pofleffion  of 
the  prizes,  captain  Wilfon  fent  the  prifoners  to 
Calcutta  to  be  difpofed  of  by  colonel  Clive.  The 
Englifh  were  alfo  fuccefsful  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  Colonel  Coote  invefted  and  reduced  the 
Fort  of  Wandewafh,  and  defeated  the  French  army 
under  the  command  of  general  Lally.  The  achieve¬ 
ments  performed  by  colonel  Coote  during  a  long 
and  laborious  campaign,  were  productive  of  great 
advantages  to  his  country,  and  proportionable  ho¬ 
nour  to  himfelf. 

We  fhall  now  leave  the  eaftern  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  fcene  of  war  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  apprehenfion  of  the 
fpeedy  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  had  very  mate¬ 
rially  affected  the  political  fyftem  in  general.  Yield¬ 
ing  to  the  force  of  conjugal  affe&ion,  this  fovereign 
had,  fince  the  deceafe  of  his  confort,  indulged  a 
melancholy,  which  operated  fo  powerfully  upon 
him,  that  the  inevitable  confequence  was  expeded 
to  be  his  fpeedy  diffolution,  or  a  total  extinction  of 
the  rational  faculties.  The  next  in  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples; 
and  it  had  been  ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
C’hapelle,  that  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Guftalla,  and 
Placentia,  ihould  be  reftored  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  affairs  of  England  and  France  were 
conr.eded  with  the  general  fyftem,  yet  partly  diftind 
and  independent.  France  perceived  from  the  in- 
creafing  power  of  the  Englifh  in  America,  and  the 
feeble  condition  of  her  own  navy,  that  all  farther 
attempts  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  muff  ne« 
ceflarily  fail,  and  that  her  efforts  were  therefore  to 
be  made  in  Europe,  with  two  objeds  principally  in 
view,  the  recovery  of  Hanover,  and  the  invafion 
of  England.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  projeds  they 
could  not  reafonably  promife  themfelves  any  very 
capital  advantage,  even  in  cafe  of  every  poffible 
fuccefs;  and  with  regard  to  the  fecond,  the  threats 
of  a  defcent  had  ferved  to  increafe  the  internal 
ftrength  of  Great  Britain,  without  producing  the 
leaft  apprehenfion  or  alarm  in  the  kingdom ;  and  at 
this  time  the  meafures  of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  and 
the  mode  of  profecuting  the  war  were  fo  popular, 
that  the  utmoft  harmony  prevailed  among  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Ferdinand,  who  ftill 
commanded  the  allied  army,  had  been  now 
ftrengthened  by  reinforcements  from  England,  and 
recruits  from  different  parts  of  Germany.  He  had 
already  concerted  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  en- 
fuing  campaign,  the  principal  object  of  which  was, 
the  extirpation  of  the  enemy  from  Frankfort,  before 
the  reinforcements  which  they  expected  could  ar¬ 
rive.  Having  refolved  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prize,  he  collected  all  his  forces  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Fulda  ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  April,  he 
began  his  march  at  the  head  of  an  army  amounting 
to°forty  thoufand  men.  On  the  thirteenth  he  came 
in  fight  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  ftrongly  en¬ 
camped  about  the  village  of  Bergen,  between 
Frankfort  and  Hanau.  The  duke  of  Broglio,  the 
general  of  the  French  army,  who  wasefteemed  one 
of  the  belt  officers  in  the  fervice,  upon  gaining  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  defign  of  prince  Ferdinand,  took 
pofleffion  of  this  poft  on  the  twelfth,  the  right  of 
his*  army  being  at  Bergen,  and  his  center  and  flanks 
fo  fecured,  that  the  allies  could  only  attack  them 
by  the  village.  But  notwithftanding  the  advanta¬ 
geous  fituation  of  the  enemy,  prince  Ferdinand 
refolved  to  give  them  battle,  and  made  the  neceflary 
difpofitions  for  that  purpofe.  After  being  repulfed 
in  three  feveral  attacks,  he  made  a  new  difpofition, 
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and  brought  up  his  artillery,  by  means  of  which 
he  feverely  cannonaded  the  village,  and  damaged 
feveral  parts  of  the  French  lines.  But  the  fituation 
of  the  enemy  was  fuch,  as  to  fecure  them  from 
very  effential  injury ;  they  were,  however,^  10 
effectually  amufed  by  the  artful  difpofition  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  that  inltead  of  taking  meafures  for 
har raffing  him  in  his  retreat,  they  were  only  feli¬ 
citous  to  maintain  their  fituation,  and  to  piepaie 
for  repelling  another  attack. 

The  allies  now  began  to  experience  the  ill  con- 
fequences  of  the  mifcarriage  at  Bergen.  In  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Duffeldorp  and  Crevelt,  toe 
French  obtained  plenty  of  proviffons,  while  a  great 
dearth  of  all  kinds  of  neceffaries  prevailed  in  the 
allied  army,  that  part  of  the  country  which  they 
occupied  being  already  exhaufted,  and  their  fupphes 
being  conveyed  from  a  great  diftance.  The  article 
of  forage  alone  was  attended  with  an  expence  io 
enormous  as  to  alarm  the  Britilh  miniffry,  a  10 
judged  it  prudent  to  appoint  an  infpeftoi,  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  kinds  of  frauds  and  extortions  in  future. 
The  French  army  being  encamped  at  Stadbuig,  t  le 
duke  de  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  right  wing, 
advanced  from  Cafffelinto  the  territories  of  Hanover, 
where  he  took  poffefiion  of  Gottingen  without  op¬ 
position;  and  as  the  enemy  advanced,  prince  rer- 
dinand  was  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring;  but  ne 
left  ftrong  garrifons  in  Lipftadt,  Retheig,  anc 
Minden.  Yet  fo  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms,  that  there  appeared  every  realon  to 
believe  they  would  be  attended  with  luccefs.  1  unce 
Ferdinand,  however,  kept  himfelf  unmoved  and 
Readily  attentive  to  the  profecution  of  his  deiigns. 
After  taking  Minden,  the  body  of  the  French  army 
potted  themlelves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
to  which  the  right  of  their  forces  extended ;  their 
left  was  proteCled  by  a  very  tteep  hill,  an  extenfive 
morafs  was  in  their  front,  and  their  rear  was  covered 
by  a  rivulet.  The  allied  army  advanced  to  I  eter- 
fhagen,  where  they  pitched  their  camp  in  a  very 
advantageous  fituation.  An  immediate  engage¬ 
ment  now  appeared  to  be  the  only  event  which 
could  difappoint  the  French  in  their  intention  of 
eftablilhing  their  winter-quarters  in  the  elcaorate 
of  Hanover;  and  the  allies  could  not  attack  them 
in  the  camp  they  at  prefent.  occupied,  with  any 
profpecl  of  advantage.  In  this  critical  fituation  o 
affairs,  prince  Ferdinand  difplayed  fuch  quick  pe¬ 
netration,  fteady  fortitude,  and  undaunted  valour, 
as  proved  him  to  be  qualified  for  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  military  enterprizes.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  July  he  marched  from  his  camp  on  the  \\  clei , 
towards  a  village  at  a  confiderable  diftance  on  the 
right,  named  Hillen,  at  the  head  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  On  the  preceding  day  he  dif- 
patched  the  hereditary  prince,  with  fix  thoufand 
men,  to  make  a  compafs  towards  the  left  flank  o. 
the  enemy,  and  to  poll  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  their  convoys 
from  Paderborn.  He  had  alfo  left,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wafer,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  corn- 
man  of  general  Wangenheim,  extending  to  ie 
town  of  Thornhaufen,  where  they  were  intrenched, 
and  fupported  bv  a  conhderable  train  of  aitil  ery. 
Thefe  motions  being  obferved  by  the  generals  of 
the  adverfe  army,  they  fummoned  a  council  of  war , 
and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was  to  puriue 
meafures  which  precipitated  them  into  the  fnare 
prepared  for  them.  They  imagined  that  the  allied 
army  was  divided  and  disjointed,  and  theiefoie  le- 
folved  not  to  neglect  fo  favourable  an  oppoitumty 
for  attacking  general  Wangenheim,  who  they  knew 
was  at  the  head  of  only  a  fmall  body  of  fotces 
and  fuppofed  to  be  at  too  great  a  diftance  fom  k 
main  body  of  the  army  to  receive  any  relief. 
Broglio  was  to  lead  the  attack  by  Wing  upon  the 
body  of  troops  laying  near  the  river.  I  he 


advanced  in  full  confidence  of  fuccefs ;  but  he  ha 
no  fooner  gained  an  eminence  which  lay  along  11s 
front,  than  he  was  ftruck  with  the  utmoft  aftonuh- 
ment;  for,  inftead  of  afewpofts  weakly  guauled, 
he  beheld  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  drawn  up  in 
mod  excellent  order,  and  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  Wefer  to  the  morafs,  direHly  in  the  front  ot 
the  French  camp.  1  he  motions  of  the  enemy  were 
for  a  time  entirely  flopped  by  this  unexpected  cli  - 
covery  ;  they  were  hemmed  in  between  the  al  ies, 
the  morafs,  and  the  river;  and  from  this  difagree- 
able  fituation,  they  found  no  pofiibility  of  receding* 
An  obftinate  engagement  enfued.  The  weight  o 
the  battle  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  futtained  by  the 
Englifh  infantry,  and  feme  corps  of  Hanoverians, 
who,  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that  has  never 
been  exceeded,  flood  the  reiterated  charges  of  the 
feveral  bodies  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  they 
at  length  completely  routed.  Two  brigades  of  toot 
attempted  to  fupport  the  French  horfe,  but  they 
foon  fled  before  the  Englifh  infantry.  The  regi¬ 
ments  under  Waldegrave  and  Kingfley,diftinguifhed 

themfelves  on  this  occafion  in  a  veiy  honourable 
manner.  The  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  compofed 
their  center,  being  entirely  defeated ;  and  theii  right 
wing,  which  had  attacked  Wangenheim,  unable  to 
maintain  the  conteft,  a  retreat  evidently  appeared 
to  be  their  defign.  At  this  very  critical  juncture, 
prince  Ferdinand  diCpatched  orders  to  lord  George 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  whole  Britilh,  and 
feveral  brigades  of  German  cavalry,  to  advance. 
But  lord  George  urged,  that  his  orders  were  not 
fufficiently  explicit,  and  defired  an  explanation  . 
the  delay  confeqiient  hereon,  deprived  the  Britifli 
cavalry  of  an  opportunity  of  fharing  in  the  glory 
of  the  aettion,  and  at  the  fame  time  enabled  the 
enemy  to  retreat  with  feme  regularity,  favoured  by 
the  circumflances  of  being  in  poffefiion  of  Minden, 
and  under  the  command  of  fo  brave  and  prudent  a 
general  as  the  duke  de  Broglio.  Though  the 
French  loft  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  expectations,  their  Ioffes  and 
difgraces  were  not  irreparable,  nor  could  the  battle 
of  Minden  be  deemed  decifive;  nor  would  theiffue 
of  this  encounter  have  proved  fo  favoutable  to  the 
Enfoifh,  had  not  prince  Ferdinand  detached  the 
hereditary  prince  in  the  manner  above  recited.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day,  the 
young  hero  attacked  a  large  body  of  French  forces 
commanded  by  the  duke  de  Biifac;  and  thefe 
troops  he  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to 
Minden  for  refuge.  This  event  enfured  fuccefs  to 
the  allies,  over  an  enemy  of  great  fupenority  in 
point  of  numbers.  All  the  paffages  through  which 
the  French  could  receive  either  reinforcements  or 
proviffons,  were  taken  poffefiion  of  by  the  allies; 
and  therefore  the  enemy  was  under  the  neceflity  of 
abandoning  their  ftrong  pofts.  They  fled  through 
Minden,  and  palling  the  Wefer,  advanced  to  the 
e  a  ft  ward  of  that  river.  Thus  they  retreated,  under 
a  variety  of  difagreeable  circumflances,  and  loft 
every  advantage  they  had  acquired  dining  the  pre- 
cedin0-  part  of  the  campaign.  d  he  lots  of  the 
allies  In  this  affion  did  not  exceed  two  thoufand 
men*  but  the  enemy  had  about  feven  thoufand 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prifoners.  The  Englifh 
troops,  who  acquired  the  greatefl  flrare  of  glory, 
futtained  the  greatefl  lofs,  twelve  hundred  of  them 
beino-  among  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  the  battle  was 
fou°ht,  prince  Ferdinand  paid  due  honours  to  thofe 
o-allant’  corps  of  both  Englifh  and  Hanoverians, 
having  iffued  immediate  orders  for  returning  his 
thanks  to  fuch  regiments  and  officers,  as  haddiftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  action:  but  thefe  orders 
contained  fomeexpi  eflions, which  feemed  to  convey 
a  very  fevere  reflection  on  the  commander  in  chief 

of  the  Britilh  forces;  the  confequence  of  which 
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was,  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  battle  his  lord- 
fhip  religned  his  command,  and  returned  home, 
where,  in  a  fhort  time,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
military  employments,  and  declared  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty  in  any  military  character;  a 
fentence,  to  a  man  of  honour,  worfe  than  death  it- 
felf.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  the 
marquis  of  Granby. 

The  brave  prince  Ferdinand  having  fupplied 
Minden  with  a  lufficient  garrifon,  proceeded  to 
Hervonden;  and  the  hereditary  prince  crofted  the 
Wefer  at  Hamelin  in  order  to  purfue  the  enemy, 
who  kept  retreating  before  him,  while  he  feized 
every  opportunity  of  attacking  their  rear,  took  the 
greateft  part  of  their  baggage,  and  drove  them  from 
every  place  they  occupied  in  Weftpfialia.  The 
allied  army  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  by  regular 
marches;  and  prince  Ferdinand  having  fecured 
Caffel,  the  garrifon  of  which  had  furrendered  to 
the  hereditary  prince,  detached  general  Imhoff  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  city  of  Munftcr, 
which  he  accordingly  began  to  batter  with  great 
fury-,  but  M.  d’Armentieres  advanced  to  its  relief, 
and  obliged  general  Imhoff  to  abandon  the  fiege; 
who  being  foon  after  reinforced,  marched  back"  to 
Mu n her,  and  obliged  the  French  commander  to 
retreat  in  his  turn:  but  the  fiege  of  this  important 
place  was  not  regularly  undertaken  till  November, 
when  it  was  formally  inverted,  and  the  operations 
carried  on  with  fuch  vigour,  that,  in  a  few  days, 
the  city  furrendered  on  capitulation.  After  this, 
prince  Ferdinand  proceeded  with  the  army  to 
Neidar-Weimar,  and  there  fixed  his  camp;  while  1 
Contades  remained  at  Gieffen,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river  Lahne,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  marfhal  j 
d’Eftrees.  Contades  and  Broglio  had  mutually  ac- 
cufed  each  other  of  mifeondudt ;  but  the  latter  j 
feemed  to  gain  credit  at  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
and  in  a  little  time  he  affumed  the  command  of  the  || 
French  army;  while  Contades,  d’Eftrees,  with  fe-  j 
veral  other  general  officers  who  were  fenior  to  i 
Broglio,  received  orders  to  return  to  Paiis.  In  j 
the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  having 
occupied  the  town  of  Fulda,  the  hereditary  prince 
refolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters.  In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  No¬ 
vember  he  began  his  march  from  Marpurg,  at  the 
head  of  a  felect  body  of  forces,  and  on  the  thirtieth, 
about  one  in  the  morning;  arrived  before  Fulda,  f 
The  troops  of  Wirtemberg,  who  were  detached 
about  in  f'mall  parties,  retired  haftily  into  the  town, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  the  hereditary  prince, 
who  purfued  them  to  the  other  fide  of  it,  where 
four  battalions  were  routed  and  taken;  while  the 
duke  himfelf,  with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  filed  off 
on  the  other  fide  of  Fulda,  and  the  prince  advanced 
to  Rupertenrade,  fituated  ontherightof  the  French 
army.  This  motion  obliged  the  duke  de  Broglio 
to  relinquish  Gieffen,  and  retire  to  Friedberg,  where 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  1  he  allied  army  imme¬ 
diately  took  poffefllon  of  his  camp  at  Kleinlinnes 
and  Heuchelcm,  where  they  began  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  fiege  of  Gieffen;  but  the  feverity 
of  the  feafon  rendered  the  defign  abortive;  prince 
Ferdinand  therefore  thought  proper  to  detach  the 
hereditary  prince  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand 
men  to  the  ailiftance  of  the  king  of  Prufiia,  who 
buffered  greatly  this  campaign  by  the  Auftrian  and 
Ruffian  armies.  The  allied  army  being  thus 
weakened,  Broglio  thought  it  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  attacking  them  to  advantage.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  t\yenty-fifth  of  December,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  their  camp,  but  found  them  fo 
well  difpofed  to  receive  him,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  abandon  his  enterprize,  and  return  to  his  former 
quarters.  I  he  allies  then  quitted  Kleinlinnes  and 
proceeded  to  Cofdorf,  where  they  were  cantoned 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  fell  back 


as  far  as  Marpurg,  where  prince  Ferdinand  efta- 
blifhed  his  head  quarters. 

Having  thus  given  a  particular  detail  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  campaign,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  us, 
we  fhall  return  to  our  domeftic  concerns.  The 
parliament,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  met 
at  Weftminfter,  when  the  feffion  was  opened  by 
com  million,  and  the  lord-keeper  made  a  fpeech  to 
both  houfes,  recapitulating  our  uncommon  fucceffes 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  this  campaign,  and,  in 
his  majefty’s  name,  congratulated  the  parliament 
thereon.  Addrefles  from  both  houfes  being  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  commons  proceeded  to  fettle  the  fupplv, 
which  this  year  amounted  to  fixteen  millions  one 
hundred  thirty  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
one  pounds,  nine  fhillings  and  eight-pence.  On 
the  eleventh  of  January  in  this  year,  died  the 
princefs-dowager  of  Orange  and  NafIau,governante 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  eldeft  daughter  of 
his  Britannic  majefty,  who  was  informed  of  this 
melancholy  event  by  a  letter  from  the  ftates-general, 
wherein  they  condoled  with  him  on  the  irreparable 
lofs  which  he,  as  well  as  they  had  fuftained;  and 
affured  him  they  would  employ  all  their  care  and 
attention  in  fecuring  and  defending  the  rights  and 
mterefts  of  the  young  ftadtholder,  and  the  princefs 
his  fifter,  whom  they  confidered  as  children  of  the 
republic.  Fhe  death  of  this  amiable  princefs  was 
foon  followed  by  that  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
Caroline,  fecond  daughter  of  his  royal  highnefs 
Frederic, _  prince  of  Wales,  who  departed  this  life 
at  Kew,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age. 

In  January,  M.  de  Thurot,  after  * 
having  alarmed  the  coafts  of  England  H°°* 

and  Scotland,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and 
threw  that  kingdom  into  great  confternation.  On 
the  twenty-firft  of  February  he  made  a  defeent  at 
Carrickfergus  with  fix  hundred  men  ;  and  notwith- 
ft  an  ding  the  fpirited  defence  of  colonel  Jennings, 
whole  foldiers  were  raw  and  undifeiplined,  got 
poffeffion  of  the  town  and  caftle;  but  the  country 
crouding  in  from  all  parts  to  oppofe  their  invaders, 

1  hurot  haftily  embarked,  and  near  the  Ifle  of  Man  v 
was  met  by  captain  Elliot  of  the  Aiolus,  captain 
Logie  of  the  Pallas,  and  captain  Clements  of  the 
Brilliant,  who,  after  a  fmart  engagement,  in  which 
I  hurot  was  flain,  took  his  little  fquadron,  the 
Belleifle  of  forty- four  guns,  La  Blond  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  and  the  1  erpfichorc  of  twenty-fix  guns, 
at  the  expence  of  about  forty  men  killed  and 
wounded;  but  the  lofs  of  the  French  exceeded 
three  hundred.  Early  this  year,  the  Ramifies,  a 
fine  fecond  rate,  was  wrecked  on  the  Bolt  head 
near  Plymouth,  in  her  return  with  admiral  Bof- 
cawen  from  Quiberon  Bay  ;  and  all  her  officers  and 
men,  amounting  to  feven  hundred,  perilhed,  a 
midfliipman  and  twenty-five  marines  only  being 
faved.  On  the  twenty-fecond  of  May  the  parlia^ 
ment  continued  fitting,  when  a  great  number  of 
bills  were  parted  into  laws  by  commiffion,  after 
which  the  lord-keeper  clofed  the  feffion. 

In  North  America,  the  Cherokee  Indians  on  the 
back  of  Carolina,  being  inftigated  by  the  French, 
broke  the  peace  with  the  Englifh,  having  plun’ 
tiered,  maffacred,  and  fealped  many  Britifli  fubje&s. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  governor  of  South, Ca¬ 
rolina,  raifed  a  body  of  forces,  and  marched  into 
their  country,  with  fuch  fpirit  and  refolution,  that 
they  being  intimidated  fued  for  peace;  and  a  new 
treaty  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  it  was  ftipulatea, 
that  fatisfaclion  ffiould  be  made  for  the  damages 
fuftained  by  the  Englifh,  and  that  the  delinquents 
fliould  be  puniffied.  But  no  fooner  was  the  gover¬ 
nor  returned,  than  the  Indians  attempted  to  fur- 
prize  Fort  George,  and  butchered  all  the  Englifh 
traders  in  their  country ;  after  which,  they  maffacred 
forty  of  the  defencelefs  inhabitants  of  the  back 
fettlements.  Upon  this,  general  Amherft  detached 
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colonel  Montgomery  with  a  body  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  chaftize  the  Cherokees,  who  marching 
into  their  country  deftroyed  every  village  and  houfe 
in  the  lower  nation,  put  a  great  number  to  death, 
and  brought  off  forty  women  and  children  pri¬ 
soners  to  Fort  George.  They  afterwards  made  an 
irruption  into  their  middle  Settlements,  deftroying 
all  before  them  with  fire  and  fword.  The  Indians, 
in  revenge,-  attacked-Fort  Loudun,  and  after  grant¬ 
ing  a  capitulation,  maffacred  the  greateft  part  of 
the  garrifon  in  their  march  to  Carolina.  .  While 
our  arms  were  thus  employed  in  the  Southern  parts 
of  America,  M.  de  Levis,  with  twelve  thouiand 
men,  refolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec  ; 
and  approaching  that  city,  general  Murray,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  marched  out  againft  him 
with  about  three  thoufand  men.  A  warm  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  in  which  the  Englifh  left  a  thoufand 
men  killed  and  wounded ;  and  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  retreated  into  the  city.  Levis  laid 
fiegerthereto,  and  the  governor  with  his  garrifon 
made  a  vigorous  defence.  But  at  this  time  lord 
Colville,  with  a  fleet  from  Halifax,  arriving  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  deftroyed  and  took  the  French 
veflels  that  attended  their  army,  on  which  Levis 
inftantly  raifed  the  fiege,  leaving  behind  him  all 
his  artillery,  with  a  great  part  of  his  ammunition 
and  baggage.  Vaudreuil,  the  French  governor  of 
Canada,  after  Levis  had  been  compelled  to  raife 
the  fiege,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Montreal,  and 
there  collected  the  whole  regular  force  that  re¬ 
mained  in  Canada.  Brigadier-general  Murray  had 
orders  to  advance  towards  Montreal,  with  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  fpared  from  the  garrifon  of 
Quebec.  Colonel  Llaviland  failed  thither  from 
Crown  Point ;  and  Amherft,  with  an  army  of  about 
ten  thoufand  men,  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Ontario,  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  At  length, 
after  a  fatiguing  voyage  of  two  months  and  Seven¬ 
teen  days,  they  reached  Montreal  almoft  at  the 
fame  time;  when  Vaudreuil,  feeing  himfelf  entirely 
inclofed  by  three  armies,  Surrendered  the  garrifon 
of  Montreal  and  all  Canada  on  the  eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  fliould 
enjoy  their  religion  and  effects;  and  that  tliofe  of 
the  French,  who  Should  chufe  to  return  to  France, 
fliould  be  transported  thither..  Thus  was  the  con- 
queft  of  Canada  completed  to  the  great  honour  of 
the  Britifli  arms;  and  that  vaft  country  reduced  to 
the  obedience  of  the  king  of  England.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  Summer,  captain  Byron,  with  three 
of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  deftroyed  a  French  Settle¬ 
ment  in  the  bay  of  Chaleur.  He  there  took  three 
frigates,  and  nineteen  Smaller  veflels,  and  burned 
the  town  of  Chaleur.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
be  done  in  North  America,  but  the  demolition  of 
the  fortifications  of  Louifbourg  on  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton  ;  for  which  purpofe  fome  able  engi¬ 
neers  had  been  difpatched  from  England.  By- 
means  of  mines  artfully  difpofed,  the  fortifications 
were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbifli,  the  glacis  was 
levelled,  and  the  ditches  were  filled.  All  the  artil¬ 
lery,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  were 
tranfported  to  Halifax;  but  the  barracks  were  re¬ 
paired,  fo  as  to  accommodate  three  hundred  men 
occasionally ;  and  the  hofpital,  with  the  private 
houfes,  were  left  ftanding. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Britifh  arms  were  alfo 
Succefsful.  After  the  reduction  of  Arcot,  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Permacoil  and  Allumparva  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  important  Settlement  of  Carical  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  commanded  by 
rear-admiral  Cornifh  and  major  Monfon,  and  the 
French  garrifons  made  prifoners  of  war.  Colonel 
Coote  having  defeated  the  French  general  Lally  in 
the  field,  and  Subdued  Several  of  the  enemy’s  Settle¬ 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  length  Shut 
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them  up  within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry;  which 
was  well  fortified;  and  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrifon.  five  fhips  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
captain  Haldane,  blocked  it  up  by  fea,  while 
colonel  Coote  carried  on  the  fiege  by  land,  which 
was  delayed  for  fome  time  by  the  exceflive  rains ; 
but  on  the  eighth  of  December,  four  batteries 
which  colonel  Coote  had  erected  were  all  opened 
at  midnight,  and  though  placed  at  a  considerable 
diftance,  they  did  great  execution.  The  garrifon 
defended  the  town  with  aftonifhing  refolulion  till 
about  the  middle  of  January,  when  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  being  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  hunger,  the 
principal  of  the  Jefuits,  accompanied  by  two  civi¬ 
lians,  came  out,  and  offered  terms  of  capitulation  * 
which  conduct  the  governor  was  far  from  approving 
of  ;  for  he  Sent  out  at  the  fame  time  a  paper  full  of 
invedtives  againft  the  Englifh,  for  the  breach  of 
treaties  relative  to  India ;  adding,  that  thefe 
breaches  rendered  him  incapable  of  propofing  any 
conditions.  It  may  therefore  be  laid,  that  he 
rather  Suffered  the  Englifh  forcesTo  take  poffeffion 
of  the  place,  than  that  he  Surrenderee!  it;  as  he 
refufed  to  capitulate,  the  propofals  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  little  regarded;  and  the  city  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  with  a  garrifon  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
European  foldiers,  a  vaft  quantity  of  military  ftores, 
and  great  riches,  were  given  up  at  discretion  to  the 
conqueror. 

In  Germany,  this  year,  the  enemy’s  corps,  under 
M.  Broglio,  con fffted  of  near  one  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  effective  men  ;  befides  thirty  thoufand,  drawn 
out  of  their  quarters  in  Dufleldorp,  Cleves,  Cologn, 
and  Wefel;  which  being  completed  by  draughts 
from  France,  formed  a  Separate  army  on  the  Rhine, 
under  the  count  de  St.  Germain.  At  the  opening 
of  this  campaign,  we  had  in  Germany  twelve  regi¬ 
ments  of  heavy,  and  one  of  light  horfe ;  and 
twelve  regiments,  with  two  highland  battalions  of 
foot,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  twenty-two 
thoufand  men  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer 
they  were  further  reinforced  to  near  twenty-five 
thoufand.  The  allied  fell  very  fhqrt  of  the  French 
army  in  numbers,  but  they  Receded  it  lq  quality 
of  the  troops ;  thofe  newly  arrived  from  England 
were  frefih,  but  not  undifeiplined  ;  and  the  old, 
though  ham-fled,  were  accuftomed  to  victory.  The 
campaign  was  opened  very  late ;  for  the  allied  army 
did  not  march  from  their  cantonments  till  the  fifth 
of  May. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  received  advice  that 
the  count  de  St.  Germain  was  in  motion,  began  his 
march  from  Ziegenheim,  and  on  the  ninth  of  July 
reached  the  heights  of  Brunau,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wildurgen  ;  while  the  hereditary  prince, 
at  the  head  of  the  advanced  corps,  reinforced  with 
fome  battalions  and  fquadrons  under  major-general 
Griffin,  was  fent  forwards  to  Saxenhaufen,  whither 
the  army  followed  the  next  morning.  The  heredi¬ 
tary  prince  continuing  to  advance,  found  die  enemy 
already  formed  at  Corbach ;  but  fuppofing  their 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  ten  thoufand  infantry 
and  Seventeen  fquadrons,  he  refolved  to  give  them 
battle.  Accordingly  he  attacked  therm  and  the 
adtion  became  very  warm  and  obftinate;  but  the 
fuperiority  of  the  enemy  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 
the  prince  ineffectual,  and  prince  Ferdinand  was 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  afiift  him.  He  therefore 
made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  a  retreat,  which 
proved  a  very  difficult  talk ;  for  fome  bodies  of  the 
German  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  fell  into  great 
confufion,  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  pulhed 
forward  upon  them  with  irrefiftible  fury,  and  in  all 
probability,  the  whole  infantry  of  the  allies  would 
have  been  cut  off,  had  not  the  hereditary  prince 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  Bland’s  and  Howard’s 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  charged  the  enemy  with 
luch  impetuofity  as  foon  flopped  their  career,  and 
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Enabled  the  allies  to  make  an  undifturbed  retreat 
to  Saxenhaufen.  In  this  engagement  the  heredi¬ 
tary  prince  was  wounded ;  about  five  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  taken. 
On  the  fixteenth  of  July  prince  Ferdinand  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  near  the  village  of  Exdorff,  and, 
after  a  warm  difpute,  victory  declared  for  the  allies. 
Five  battalions  of  the  enemy,  including  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Cothen, 
were  taken,  with  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their 
arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  All  this  time  the 
duke  de  Broglio  remained  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Corbach,  during  which,  fome  detachments  he 
had  fent  for  that  purpofe  reduced  the  caftles  of 
Marpurg  and  Dillemburg,  the  garrifons  of  both 
thefe  places  being  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war.  About  this  period,  fevei  al  of 
the  French  generals  threw  up  their  commifiions  in 
difguft ;  among  thefe  was  the  count  de  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  who  was  fucceeded  by  the  chevalier  de  Muy. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  July  the  troops  were  again 
put  in  motion  •,  and  both  armies  having  palled  the 
Dymel,  prince  Ferdinand  refolved  to  give  the 
French  corps  under  M.  de  Muy  battle.  Ihe 
proper  difpofitions  were  accordingly  made ;  and 
almoft  at  the  fame  inftant  the  enemy  were  attacked 
both  in  flank  and  in  rear  with  equal  fuccefs ;  and 
unable  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the  Britifh  cavalry 
they  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  leaving  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded  in  the  field 
of  battle,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon;  and  the  fame 
number  were  taken  prifoners.  On  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  the  marquis  of  Granby,  with  twelve 
battalions  and  ten  fquadrons,  received  orders  to 
pafs  the  river  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy ;  but  they 
had  retired  to  Wolffhagen,  and  the  marquis  en¬ 
camped  at  Wilda,  about  four  miles  from.  War- 
bourgh,  the  heights  of  which  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy’s  grand  army.  Prince  Ferdinand,  by 
this  victory,  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  commu¬ 
nication  with  Weftphalia,  and  prevent  the  enemy 
from  approaching  Hanover;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  was  obliged  to  facrifice  the  country  of  Caflel ; 
for  prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  at  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
tached  body,  advanced  towards  that  city,  which  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of;  he  then  reduced  Munden, 
Gottingen,  and  Elmbeck,  in  the  electorate,  of 
Hanover-,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  garrifon 
of  Ziegenheim,  confiding  of  feven  hundred  men, 
were  obliged,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  to  fur- 
render  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  In  the  mean 
time  prince  Ferdinand  employed  himfelf  in  fecuring 
polls  and  paffes,  in  order  to  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  fending  detachments  to  hairafs 
and  furprize  their  advanced  parties,  which  fervice 
was  performed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

The  prince  now  perceived,  that  whilft  the 
enemy’s  communication  with  the  Rhine,  and  with 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  continued  open,  it  would 
be  to  very  little  purpofe  to  attempt  any  thing  either 
for  the  relief  of  Gottingen  or  Caflel.  He  had, 
indeed,  checked  their  progrefs  into  Hanover;  but 
while  they  continued  in  fo  advanced  a  pofition,  it 
was  evidently  impoflible  to  prevent  their  making 
very  ruinous  inroads  into  that  country.  He  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  force  them  to  a  battle;  fo 
that  the  only  refource  left,  was  to  make  frequent 
and  ftrong  detachments  into  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Hefl'e  and  Wetteravia,  and  thus  render  the  enemy’s 
communication  with  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  from 
whence  they  drew  the  greateff  part  of  their  fupplics 
of  all  kinds,  precarious.  In  the  .month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  hereditary  prince  quitted  the  grand 
army  of  the  allies,  and  with  twenty  battalions  and 
ten  fquadrons  having  traverfed  Weftphalia,  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  marching  by  Scherm- 
bech  and  Dufleldorp.  On  the  twenty-ninth  he  fent 
a  large  detachment  over  the  river  at  Rocroot,  which 
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furprized  part  of  the  partizan  Fifcher’s  corps  a1- 
Rhynbers;,  and  fcoured  the  country.  Some  other 
parties  crofting  at  Rees  and  Emerick,  the  next  day 
took  poffeflion  of  fome  redoubts  which  the  French 
had  raifed  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  here 
they  found  a  fufficient  number  of  boats  to  tranfport 
the  reft  of  the  forces.  The  prince  then  advanced 
to  Cleves,  the  garrifon  of  which  he.  obliged  to  fur- 
render  prifoners  of  war  on  the  third  of  Odlober. 
In  the  mean  time  the  French,  being  informed  of 
his  motions,  detached  M.  de  Caftres  after  him, 
with  thirty  battalions  and  thirty-eight  fquadrons, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  Oftober  they  arrived  at 
Rhynberg,  where  the  prince’s  light  troops  were 
polled.  Thefe  they  immediately  attacked,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat,  notwithftandi.ng  all  the 
efforts  of  the  prince  who  commanded  in  perfon. 
Leaving  five  battalions  at  Rhynberg,  the .  enemy 
proceeded  by  the  left,  and  encamped  behind  the 
convent  of  Campen,  where  de  Caftres  intended  to 
wait  for  fome  reinforcements  then  on  their  march. 
But  the  hereditary  prince  refolved  to  attack  his 
camp  that  very  night;  and  having  left  four  batta¬ 
lions  and  five  fquadrons  under  general  Bock,  with 
orders  to  obferve  Rhynberg,  and  attack  that  poll: 
in  cafe  his  attempt  Ihould  prove  fuccefsful,  he 
began  his  march  at  ten  in  the  evening.  Before  the 
allied  forces  could  reach  the  enemy’s  camp,  they 
were  under  the  neceflity  of  overpowering  Fifcher  s 
corps  of  irregulars.  This  fervice  occafioned  fome 
firing,  the  noife  of  which  alarmed  the  French 
army:  upon  which  their  commander  formed  them 
with  amazing  expedition,  and  pofted  them  in  a 
wood,  where  they  were  inftantly  attacked,  and  at 
firft  obliged  to  give  ground ;  but  they  foon  reco¬ 
vered  their  ranks,  and  fuftained  an  unceafing  fire 
of  mufquetry  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  hereditary  prince  thought  proper 
to  retreat.  His  lofs  on  this  occafion  amounted  to 
fixteen  hundred  choice  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prifoners ;  and  the  chief  of  thefe  were  troops 
of  Great  Britain.  Several  Englifh  officers  were 
dangeroufly  wounded,  and  thofe  of  lord  Downe, 
an  amiable  young  nobleman,  proved  mortal.  By 
this  time  the  Rhine  was  fo  exceedingly  fwelled  by 
the  rains,  and  the  banks  of  it  were  ovei  flowed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  re¬ 
pair  and  move  the  bridge,  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  river  lower  down.  This  work  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  enemy  \ 
and  the  prince  pafling  over  without  moleftation, 
proceeded  to  Brynen,  where  he  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Here  he  received  advice  that  a  body,  of 
the  enemy  intended  to  furprize  him  ;  upon  which 
he  called  in  his  advanced  polls,  and  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  giving  them  a  warm  reception.  He 
abandoned  the  tents  that  were  in  front  of  his  camp, 
and  pofted  his  infantry  in  ambufeade  behind  thofe 
that  were  in  the  rear:  at  the  fame  time  he  ordered 
fome  regiments  of  horfe  and  huffars  to  take  a 
compafs,  and  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  enemy. 
The  defined  fuccefs  attended  this  ftratagem ;  for 
the  French  detachment  thinking  the  allies  had 
actually  abandoned  their  camp,  broke  all  order, 
and  began  to  pillage  the  tents.  The  infantry  then 
fallied  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and  fell 
upon  them  with  irrefiftible  fury ;  the  artillery 
opened,  and  the  cavalry  charged  them  is  flank ; 
and  of  twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy  who  marched 
from  Wefel,  fcarce  two  hundred  efcaped.  During 
thefe  tranfaclions,  the  duke  de  Broglio  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  the  allied  army  on  the  other 
fide  the  Wefer,  while  it  was  thus  weakened  by  the 
abfeirce  of  the  troops  under  the  hereditary  prince; 
but  he  found  it  impoflible  to  furprize  prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  he  was  too  ftrongly  fituated  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  any  profpecl  of  fuccefs.  He  there¬ 
fore  employed  himfelf  in  wafting  the  country  by 

detachments* 
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detachments.  Prince  Ferdinand  then  withdrew  into 
winter-quarters,  leaving  the  enemy  in  full  poflefiion 
of  Hefie,  and  the  whole  country  eaftward  of 
the  Wefer  to  the  frontiers  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover. 

We  mull  not  omit  recording  here  a  remarkable 
tranfadtion  which  happened  in  England,  during 
the  courfe  of  this  year.  Laurence,  earl  Feirers, 
a  nobleman  of  a  molt  violent  fpirit,  and  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him  had  given 
evident  proofs  of  infanity,  at  laft  committed  a  pre- 
meditated  murder  on  Mr.  Johnfon,  his  fteward. 
Lord  Ferrers  had  fome  time  before  married  a  veiy 
amiable  lady,  but  behaved  to  her  in  fo  brutal  a 
manner,  that  application  was  made  to  the  houfe  ot 
peers,  and  a  feparation  was  effected  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament.  In  confequence  of  this  ftatute  truftees 
were  appointed,  and  Johnfon  was  to  receive  the 
revenues  of  the  earl’s  eftate.  This  adt  of  parlia¬ 
ment  exafperated  him  to  the  higheft  degree;  and 
fufpedting  Johnfon  to  have  joined  with  the  reft  of 
his  family  in  a  confpiracy  againft  his  intercft,  ae 
laid  a  plan  for  his  deftruction.  Accordingly  he Tent 
for  him  to  his  houfe,  under  pretence  of  coniulting 
with  him  on  bufinefs  of  importance.  Johnfon, 
fufpedting  nothing  of  mifchief  from  the  e^rl,  readily 
obeyed  his  command,  and  was  received  with  great 
appearance  of  friendfhip  and  complaifance.  But 
foon  after,  the  earl  (hot  the  unfortunate  vidim  with 
a  piftol  he  had  before  loaded  for  that  very  purpofe. 
A  deliberate  defign  of  this  horrid  nature  alarmed 
the  whole  nation,  and  the  people,  with  one  voice, 
cried  aloud  for  juftice.  Nor  did  they  implore  in 
vain.  He  was  tried  before  the  houfe  of  peers, 
found  guilty,  and,  on  the  fifth  of  May  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  purfuant  to  his  fentcnce. 

In  England,  great  murmurs  were  now  railed 
againft  the  commander  of  the  allied  army,  as  if, 
upon  all  occafions,  he  had  wantonly  expofed  the 
lives  of  the  Britifh  foldiers,  in  order  to  preferve 
thofe  of  the  Germans-,  but  the  Englifh  always 
defired  the  poll  of  honour,  and  with  equal  ipirit 
purchafed  it  more  cheaply  than  on  the  whole  might 
have  been  expeded-,  for  the  only  actions  in  which 
they  fuffered  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  were  thofe 
of  Warburg  and  Campen ;  and  it  has  been  afTerted, 
that  the  whole  Englifh  army,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  loft,  during  the  whole 
campaign,  only  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  killed 
in  battle,  and  eight  hundred  and  feventy  wounded. 
While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  agitated  by 
thefe  refledions,  and  began  to  exclaim  againft 
being  burthened  with  new  loads  of  taxes  for  con- 
quefts  they  could  neither  preferve  nor  enjoy,  their 
thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  by  the  fudden  death 
of  the  king  at  his  palace  in  Kenfington,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  in  the  feventy-feventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign.  He 
had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,  drank  his  chocolate, 
and  obferved  to  his  page,  that  the  weather  being 
fine,  he  intended  to  walk  in  the  gardens.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  fignified  his  intention,  and 
being  alone  in  his  chamber,  his  majefty  was  heard 
to  fall  on  the  floor.  The  noife  of  his  fall  fought 
in  feveral  attendants,  who  lifted  him  on  the  bed, 
where,  in  a  faint  voice,  he  defired .  that  Amelia 
might  be  fent  for;  but  before  her  arrival  the  king 
expired.  The  immediate  caufe  of  his  death  is  laid 
to  have  been  a  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  of  his 
heart,  which  occafloned  an  inftantaneous  ftoppage 
of  the  whole  circulation;  an  unexpected  itroke 
from  the  king  of  terrors,  which  filled  the  heaitsof 
all  his  fubje&s  with  unfeigned  forrow.  An  event 
of  this  kind  is  never  preceded  with  any  apparent 
illnefs ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  his  majefty  had  en¬ 
joyed  for  fome  time  an  uncommon  degree  of  ftrength 
'and  health  confidering  his  advanced  age;  and  what 
is  no  lefs  extraordinary,  he  never  more  perfect  > 


pofleffed  the  love  of  his  fubjefts  than  in  the  laft 

years  of  his  life.  .  ,  . 

The  family  of  George  II.  are,  Frederic,  11 
eldeft  fon,  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Cheiter, 
father  to  his  prefent  majefty ;  who  married  the 
twenty-feventh  of  April,  1736,  Augufta,  only  iur- 
viving  daughter  of  Frederic  II.  duke  of  a^c 
Gotha,  and  died  the  twentieth  of  March,  O.  b. 
1750-1,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

William  Auguftus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  k.  G. 
and  K.  B.  born  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1721,  and 
died,  univerfally  lamented  by  the  Englifh  nation, 
the  thirty-firft  of  October,  1765* 

Anne,  princefs  royal  of  England,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  the  fecond,  1709,  married  to  the  late  prince  of 
Orange,  March  the  twenty-fifth,  1734,  and  mother 
to  the  prefent  ftadtholder.  Died  1759.  . 

Amelia  Sophia  Eleonora,  born  June  the  fixteentli, 
17 1 1,  and  enjoying  at  this  time  the  blefting  ot  an 

honourable  old  age.  . 

Elizabeth  Caroline,  who  died  unmarried  in  17  5^ 

Mary,  fourth  daughter,  born  March  the  lix- 
teenth,  1723,  married  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Heffe  Caffel,  May  the  feventeenth,  I74°>  and  died 

I7Louifa  Anne,  late  queen  of  Denmark,  and 
mother  of  the  prefent  king,  born  in  I724»  and  died 
December  the  eighth,  1751. 

The  family  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  are,  Augufta,  married  to  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunfwic,  1764*  born  O.  S.  thirty-fuff 

July,  1737*  .  .  -  .  n 

George  William  Frederic,  his  prefent  majefty, 
born  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1738,  O.S. 

Edward  Auguftus,  duke  of  York,  and  fecond 
fon,  born  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1 738-9,  died 
at  Monaco  in  Italy,  on  the  feventh  of  September, 
1767. 

Elizabeth  Caroline,  fecond  daughter,  born  the 
thirtieth  of  December,  1740,  died  September  the 

fourth,  1759.  o  j  T7j- 

William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  See.  K.  G.  and  third  fon,  born  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  November,  O.  S.  1743*  axxd  now 
living. 

Henry  Frederic,  duke  of  Cumberland,  &c. 
K.  G.  fourth  fon,  born  the  twenty-feventh  of 
October,  O.S.  1745,  and  now  living. 

Louifa  Anne,  third  daughter,  who  died  1768. 

Frederic  William,  the  youngeft  fon,  born  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  1750,  died  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  December,  1765,  aged  fixteen.  . 

Caroline  Matilda,  fourth  daughter,  married  to 
Chriftian  VII.  king  of  Denmark,  but  was  divorced 
in  1772;  born  the  eleventh  of  July,  X75x>  and 
died  at  Zell,  May  the  eleventh,  1 775- 

The  following  family  are  excluded  from  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  adt  of 

parliament.  , 

James  Stuart,  chevalier  de  St.  George,  pretended 
fon  of  James  II.  born  June  the  twenfy-firft,  1688, 
O.  S.  married  September  the  third,  17 19,  to  Maria 
Clementina  Sobiefkiof  Poland;  widower,  January 
the  eighteenth,  173?* 

Charles  Edward  Lewis  Philip-Cafimir,  his  eldelt 
fon,  born  at  Rome,  December  the  thirty-firft, 

i  y  ^  o  • 

Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement,  his  fecond  fon, 
born  March  the  fixth,  1725,  created  a  cardinal  in 
1747,  and  bifliop  of  Corinth,  1758. 

During  this  period,  there  was  a  confiderable 
increafe  in  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  nation,  which  daily  improved  under 
its  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  wife  regulations  of 
parliament  :  but  the  national  debt  was  alfo  im- 
menfely  increafed  by  the  rage  of  wafteful  war,  in 
which  England  had  fo  confiderable  a  fhare,  and 
acquired  fuch  glory. 
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The  NEW  and  COMPLETE 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 


Among  the  poets  of  this  reign  were  Atlclifon, 
\fho  alfo  as  a  profe  writer,  deferves  the  higheft 
regard.  Sir  Richard  Steel,  Mr.  Addifon’s  friend 
and  admirer,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  comedies; 
and  his  other  wo'rks  have  great  merit.  Dean  Swift, 
the  antagonift  of  both  Addifon  and  Steel,  defcribed 
nature  in  all  its  deformities,  and  delighted  to  difplay 
his  poetic  genius  on  filthy  images,  and  fubjecls 
which  others  would  have  thought  beneath  their 
notice.  His  profe  writings,  which  are  pretty  nu¬ 
merous,  are  fevere  and  farcaftic ;  but  his  ftile  con- 
cife  and  nervous.  Prior  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
an  eafy  elegance.  Rowe  and  Parnel,  as  poets,  had 
great  merit.  Gay  acquired  an  equal  reputation  for 
his  fables  and  paftorals.  Pope  had  obtained  a  feat 
iia  the  temple  of  the  Mufes  by  his  harmonious  verfi- 
lication,  and  the  correCtnefs  of  his  numbers ;  and 
Dr.  Young,  by  his  folemn  thoughts,  expreflfed  with 
amazing  energy  in  his  night  pieces. 

In  this  reign,  our  philofophy  was  adopted  by  all 
in  every  part  of  Europe  who  would  reafon  for  them- 
felves;  and  the  learned  of  other  nations  turned  to 
the  Englifh  writers  for  inftruCtion.  Church  prefer¬ 
ments  were  bellowed  on  men  of  abilities;  bigotry 
loft  ground  ;  and  fentiments  of  benevolence  more 
generally  prevailed  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  wealthy  Ihewed  their  humanity  and  pity  for 
the  diftreffes  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Infirmaries 
were  founded  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
many  of  them  in  the  capital,  for  the  relief  of  thole 
affliclcd  with  any  of  the  difeafes  and  calamities  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  fubjeCt.  The  deferted 
infant  was  in  this  reign  firft  received  into  an  hofpital 
founded  for  its  education  and  fupport ;  an  afylum 
was  raifed  to  receive  young  friendlefs  females,  and 
another  for  repenting  proftitutes.  Poor  married 
women  had  foundations  eftablifhed  for  their  relief 
in  the  time  of  their  greateft  difficulty,  diftrefs,  and 
danger  ;  thofe  in  the  fame  circumftances,  with  the 
additional  pangs  of  guilt,  have  alfo  a  receptacle, 
in  which  they  may  be  delivered  and  fupported 
during  their  lying  in,  without  the  leaft  expence. 
In  this  reign  were  likewife  ereCted.  hofpitals  for  thofe 
under  the  fmall-pox,  who  were  formerly  fent  to 
peft  houfes,  and  treated  as  if  they  had  the  plague; 
and  an  hofpital  was  now  erected  for  inoculating  the 
young  who  never  had  this  formidable  difeafe,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effeds  which  commonly 
attend  its  being  caught  in  riper  age.  In  this  reign 
was  likewife  formed  the  marine  fociety  for  increafing 
our  mariners,  by  clearing  the  ftreets  of  vagabond 
boys,  and  men  deftitute  of  the  means  of  procuring 
an  honeft  fupport:  thus  making  thofe  contribute 
to  the  public  good,  who  were  in  danger  of  fubfift- 
ing  by  plunder,  and  who  would  probably  have  ter¬ 
minated  their  wretched  lives  with  ignominy. 

Char  after  of  king  George  II. 

This  wife  and  good  prince  was  not  diftinguiflied 
by  very  Alining  abilities ;  but  his  virtues  afford 
fufficient  matter  for  juft  panegyric.  If  his  natural 
genius  was  not  of  the  firft  water,  his  general  con¬ 
duct  evinces  the  l'olidity  and  extent  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  If  his  temper  was  rather  warm  and  impe¬ 
tuous,  it  never  hurried  him  into  meafuresfubverfive 
of  his  own  true  interefts,  or  thofe  of  his  people,  to 
which  he  inflexibly  adhered.  He  was  plain  and 
direct  in  his  intentions;  true  to  his  word;  Ready 
in  his  favour  and  protection  to  his  fervants,  whom 
he  never  willingly  changed;  and  thofe  who  imme¬ 


diately  attended  on  his  perfon,  grew  old  with  him, 
jLc^ec'  in  ^ie*r.  places.  In  his  early  part  of  life  he 
1  mguiflied  himfelf  by  his  bravery,  and  was  pre¬ 
lent  as  a  volunteer  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  in  which  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fquadron  of  Hanove¬ 
rian  hoiie,  fvvord  in  hand,  and  fighting  with  the 
gi  eat  eft  intrepidity,  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him. 
l  ie  alfo  flie wed  his  perfonal  courage  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen.  Iiis  domeftic  happinefs  was,  for  many 
years,  complete.  He  lived  with  his  queen  in  a  fe¬ 
licity  feldom  experienced  in  the  more  humble  walk 
of  private  life.  His  fubjecls,  except  in  the  time  of 
the  rebellion,  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  domeftic 
tranquillity.  Peace  extended  her  wings  over  this 
lappy  ifle ;  commerce  flourifhed  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  manner;  and  riches  were  continually  flowing 
into  the  ports  of  the  Britifh  empire;  agriculture 
and  manufactures  were  daily  improving,  affifted  by 
the  wife  regulations  of  the  parliament,  which 
gi  eatly  contributed  to  make  thefe  noble  acquifi- 
tions..  Elaving  baffled  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  to  fubvert  the  government,  through  the 
j  wifdom  of  his  councils,  the  affeCtion  of  his  people, 
and  the  bravery  of  his  fon,  he  had  the  happinefs  to 
fee  the  clamours  of  party  in  a  great  meafure  ex- 
tinguiflied;  he  faw  his  fubjeds  contented  at  home, 
and  acquiring  abroad  the  greateft  military  glory; 
a.  .j.10  fingular  felicity  of  having  a  prime 

nnnifter  who  entered  into  all  his  views,  and  who 
vas  at  the  fame  time  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fyftem  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  was,  during  his  whole  reign,  a  zealous 
aflertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  country:  nor 
was  he  lefs  acquainted  with  the  true  interefts  of  the 
feveial  princes  of  Europe;  and  always  oppofed  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  every  attempt  that  tended 
to  fhake  the  balance  of  power.  Defirous  not  only 
°c  but  aEo  of  enlarging  the  acquifitions 

of  his  father,  he  had  recourfe  to  ceconomy ;  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  in  Hanover.  He  furvived  feveral 
of  his  children ;  and  died  at  that  period  of  time, 
when  the  terror  of  his  arms,  the  power  of  his 
kingdoms,  and  the  wife  meafures  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  were  all  raifed  to  the  higheft  point  of  prof- 
perity  and  renown.  He  has'  been  cenfured  as 
being  too  fond  of  money  ;  and  in  fome  trivial 
matters,  this  cenfure  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation;  but  it  never  Ihewed  itfelf  in 
one  rapacious  act,  or  influenced  his  condud  on  any 
important  occafion;  fo  that  at  his  death  his  private 
wealth  was  far  inferior  to  what  was  expecfed.  He 
Ihewed  a  lemarkable  affection  alfo  for  his  native 
country :  but  when  the  interefts  of  England  and 
Hanover  wdre  feparated,  and  the  war  broke  out  in 
which  Hanover  mull  fuffer  much,  and  could  hope 
foi  no  advantage,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  expofe  his 
Geiman  dominions  to  almoft  inevitable  ruin,  rather 
than  to  abate  of  the  juft  claims  of  the  Englifh  in 
Ameiica.  He  was  ever  more  attentive  to  the 
intereft  of  his  fubjeds,  than  that  of  his  own;  ma- 
nifefting  at  the  fame  time  a  uniform  regard  to  the 
laws  of  this  country,  which  he  never  violated;  nor 
did  he,  in  a  Angle  inftance,  attempt  to  demolifh 
the  barriers  of  liberty,  or  to  incroach  on  one  privi¬ 
lege  of  his  people.  None  of  his  predeceffors  on 
the  throne  of  England  lived  to  fo  great  an  age; 

few  of  them  enjoyed  fo  long  and  glorious  a 
reign. 
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Afeends  fi,  fir*,  under  very  f^urakle 

J  nation-Cminuation  of  the  war  fa,  Mcal  fentments 

naval  engagement  Belle  i/je  ^ which  he  refgns  his  fajl  fficretary  of 

on  this  occafion  over-ruled  by  tb^  rh  marrme  and  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen—  IB  ar  declared 

fate,  and  the  direction  of  public  me  aft  g  French  — Idavannab  and  the  Manillas  from 

Tf  P  tTe  concluded 

John  mikes,  HJv  -An  mftance  of  Englijh  lenefi- 

Minded  in  North  A, ner.cn. 


A.  D.  1760. 


George  iii.  who,  at  the 

time  of  his  acceffion  was  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  attended  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors  under  the  moil  prommng 
circumftances.  The  lords  of  the  council,  as  foon 
as  the  death  of  the  late  king  was  notified,  aflembled 
at  Charlton  houfe,  and  iflued  orders  for  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  maiefty,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  the 
ufual  places,  and  with  the  accuftomed  ceremonies 
While  the  council  was  fitting,  his  majefty  arrived 
from  Kew,  and  addreffed  them  in  the  following 
terms:  “  the  lofs  the  nation  and  I  have  fultained 
bv  the  death  of  the  king,  my  grandfather,  would 
have  been  feverely  felt  at  any  time but  coming  at 
fo  critical  a  junAure,  and  fo  unexpected,  it  is  by 
many  circumftances  augmented;  and  the  weight 
now  falling  upon  me  is  much  increafed:  I  feel  my 
own  inefficiency  to  fupport  it  as  Iwifh;  but  am 
mated  by  the  tendered  affeAion  for  this  my  native 
country,  and  depending  on  the  advice,  experience 
and  abilities  of  your  lordfhips,  the  fupport  and 
affiftance  of  every  honeft  man,  I  enter  with  chear- 
fulnefs  into  this  arduous  fttuation ;  and  mail  make 
it  the  bufmefs  of  my  life  to  promote  in  evei> 
thing,  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  thefe  kingdoms ; 
to  preferve  and  ftrengthen  the  conftitution  both  in 
church  and  date :  and  as  I  mount  the  throne  in  the 
mid  ft  of  an  expenfive,  but  juft  and  necefiary  war, 

I  {hall  endeavour  to  profecute  it  in  a  manner  the 
mod  likely  to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  lading 

peace,  in  concert  with  my  allies.” 

F  His  majefty  then  took  and  figned  the  path  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fecurity  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  fubferibed  two  inftruments  thereof;  one  of 
which  was  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  feffion,  to  be 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Sederunt,  and  after v aids 
lodged  in  the  public  regifter  of  Scotland;  the 
other  remained  among  the  records  of  the  council. 
Both  houfes  of  parliament  were  now  aflembled,  m 
order  to  fwear  in  the  members,  whofe  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance  were  diffolved  by  the  death  of  the  late 
king  The  duke  of  Rutland  being  conflicted 
high-ftevvard,  fwore  in  all  the  commons  ;  and  the 
lord-keeper  adminiftered  the  oaths  to  the  peers. 
Thefe  ads  of  government  were  followed  by  ad- 
drefles  of  condoleance  and  congratulation,  hi  led 
with  the  warmed  profeffions  of  duty  and  attach¬ 
ment,  and  prefented  to  his  majefty  from  mod  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  two  houfes  of  parliament 
led  the  wav.  The  magift rates,  merchants,  clergy, 
diffeaters,  &c.  followed  their  example.  Perhaps 
fo  great  a  number  of  addrefies  were  never  befoie 
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fent  on  any  fimilar  occafion.  The  clergy  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  w  ith  the  archbiffiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  their  head,  waited  on  his  majefty  with 
their  compliments  on  his  acceffion  to  tne  throne  ; 
and  were  followed  by  the  two  univerfities,  and 
mod  of  the  bodies  politic  and  corporate  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  In  a  word,  the  whole  people 
feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expreffions  of 
loyalty  and  affeAion  to  their  new  fovereign  who 
increafed  the  pleaftng  idea  they  had  formed  of  him, 
by  the  condefcending  and  affable  manner  in  which 
he  received  them.  On  the  tenth  of  November  in 
the  evening,  the  body  of  the  late  king  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Kenfington  to  the  prince’s  chamber, 
where  it  lay  in  ftate  till  next  day,  when  it  was  in¬ 
terred  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  the  duke  of  Cumberland  appearing  in 
the  charaAer  of  chief  mourner.  On  the  eighteenth 
the  parliament  aflembled  to  tranfaA  bufmefs ;  when 
his  maiefty,  after  being  conduced  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  amidft  the  umverfal  acclamations  of  his 
people,  opened  the  feffion  with  the  following  fpeech 

from  the  throne : 

«  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

The  juft  concern  which  1  have  felt  in  my  own 
bread,  on  the  Ridden  death  of  the  late  king  my 
royal  grandfather,  makes  me  not  doubt  but  you 
muft  all  have  been  deeply  affeAed  with  fo  fevere 
a  lofs  The  prefent  critical  and  difficult  con- 
junaure  has  made  this  lofs  the  more  fcnfible,  as 
he  was  tile  great  fupport  of  that  fyhem,  by  which 
alone  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  weight  and 
influence  of  thefe  kingdoms  can  be  prefented,  and 
give  life  to  meafures  conducive  to  thofe  important 

«  I  need  not  tell  you  the  addition  of  weight 
which  immediately  falls  upon  me,  in  being  called 
to  the  government  of  this  free  and  powerful  country 
at  fuch  a  time,  and  under  fuch  circumftances. 
My  confolation  is  in  the  uprightnefs  of  my  own 
intentions,  your  faithful  and  united  affiftance,  and 
the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  our  joint  endeavours, 

which  I  devoutly  implore. 

«  Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in 
the  name  of  Briton;  and  the  peculiar  happinefs 
of  my  life  will  ever  confift  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  a  people,  whofe  loyalty  and  warm  affeAion  to 
me  I  confider  as  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent 
fecurity  of  my  throne;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their 
ffeadinefs  in  thofe  principles  will  equal  the  firmnc.s 
of  my  invariable  refolutions  to  adhere  to  ancl 
ftrenbthen  this  excellent  conftitution  in  church 
0  and 
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and  (late,  and  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable. 
The  civil  and  the  religious  rights  of  my  loving 
fubjeCts  are  equally  dear  to  me  with  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  prerogatives  of  my  crown ;  and  as  the  fureft 
foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  bell  means  to 
draw  down  the  divine  favour  on  my  reign,,  it  is  my 
fixed  purpofe  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
pra&icc  of  true  religion  and  virtue. 

“  I  reflect  with  pleafure  on  the  fuccelfes  with 
which  the  Britifli  arms  have  been  profpered  this 
laft  fummer.  The  total  reduction  of  the  vaft 
province  of  Canada,  with  the  city  of  Montreal, 
is  of  the  moft  intercfting  confequence,  and  muft 
be  as  heavy  a  blow  to  my  enemies,  as  it  is  a  con- 
queft  glorious  to  us;  the  more  glorious  becaufe 
effected  without  effufion  of  blood,  and  with  that 
humanity  which  makes  an  amiable  part  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  nation. 

“  Our  advantages  gained  in  the  Eaft  Indies  have 
been  fignal,  and  muft  greatly  diminifh  the  ftrength 
and  trade  of  France  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
cure  the  moft  folid  benefits  to  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  my  fubjeCts. 

“  In  Germany,  where  the  whole  French  force 
has  been  employed,  the  combined  army,  under 
the  wife  and  able  conduCt  of  my  general,  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunfwic,  has  not  only  ftopt  their 
progrefs,  but  has  gained  advantages  over  them, 
notwithftanding  their  boafted  fuperiority,  and  their 
not  having  hitherto  come  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment. 

“  My  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
although  lurrounded  with  numerous  armies  of  ene¬ 
mies,  has,  wdth  a  magnanimity  and  perfeverance 
almoft  beyond  example,  not  only  withftood  their 
various  attacks,  but'obtained  very  confiderable  vic¬ 
tories  over  them. 

“  Of  thefe  events  I  fhall  fay  no  more  at  this 
time,  becaufe  the  nature  of  the  war  in  thofe 
parts  has  kept  the  campaign  there  ftill  depend¬ 
ing- 

“  As  my  navy  is  the  principal  article  of  our 
naval  ftrength,  it  gives  me  much  fatisfaCtion  to 
receive  it  in  fuch  good  condition ;  whilft  the  fleet 
of  France  is  weakened  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
fmall  remains  of  it  have  continued  blocked  up  by 
my  fhips  in  their  own  ports :  at  the  fame  time 
the  French  trade  is  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb ; 
and  with  joy  of  heart  I  fee  the  commerce  of  my 
kingdoms,  that  great  fource  of  our  riches,  and 
fixed  objeCt  of  my  never  failing  care  and  protection, 
ftourifhing  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former 
war. 

“  The  valour  and  intrepidity  of  my  officers  and 
forces,  both  at  fea  and  land,  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  the  nation,  that 
I  fliould  be  wanting  in  juftice  to  them  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge  it.  This  is  a  merit  which  I 
fhall  conftantly  encourage  and  reward;  and  I 
take  this  occafion  to  declare,  that  the  zealous 
and  ufeful  fervice  of  the  militia,  in  the  pre- 
fent  arduous  conjuncture,  is  very  acceptable  to 
me. 

“  In  this  ftate  I  have  found  things  at  my  accefllon 
to  the  throne  of  my  anceftors:  happy  in  viewing 
the  profperous  part  of  it;  happier  ftill  fliould  I 
have  been,  had  I  found  my  kingdoms,  whofe  true 
interefts  I  have  entirely  at  heart,  in  full  peace  ;  but 
fi nee  the  ambition,  injurious  encroachments,  and 
dangerous  defigns  of  my  enemies,  rendered  the  war 
both  juft  and  neceflary,  and  the  generous  overture 
made  laft  winter  towards  a  congrefs  for  a  pacifi¬ 
cation,  has  not  yet  produced  any  fuitable  return,  I 
am  determined,  with  your  chearful  and  powerful 
afllftance,  to  profecute  this  war  with  vigour,  in 
order  to  that  defirable  objeCt,  a  fafe  and  honour¬ 
able  peace.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  abfolutely  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  be  early  prepared  ;  and  I  rely 


upon  your  zeal  and  hearty  concurrence  to  fupport 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  the  reft  of  my  allies,  and 
to  make  ample  proviflon  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
as  the  only  means  to  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable 
terms  of  accommodation.” 

fc  Gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
fC  The  greateft  uneafinefs  which  I  feel  at  this 
time,  is  in  confidering  the  uncommon  burthens 
necelfarily  brought  upon  my  faithful  fubjeCts.  I 
defire  only  fuch  fupplies  as  fhall  be  requifite  to 
profecute  the  war  with  advantage;  be  adequate  to 
the  neceflary  fervices;  and  that  they  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  moft  fure  and  effectual  manner. 
You  may  depend  upon  the  faithful  and  punctual 
application  of  what  fhall  be  granted,  I  have 
ordered  the  proper  eftimates  for  the  enfuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you ;  and  alfo  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expences  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
different  and  remote  operations,  have  been  un¬ 
avoidably  incurred. 

It  is  with  peculiar  reluCtance  that  I  am  obliged  to 
mention  any  thing  which  perfonally  regards  myfelf. 
But  as  the  grant  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  civil  lift 
revenues  is  now  determined,  I  truft  in  your  duty 
and  affeCtion  to  me,  to  make  the  proper  provifion 
for  fupporting  my  civil  government  with  honour 
and  dignity.  On  my  part  you  may  be  allured  of  a 
regular  and  becoming  oeconomy.” 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you.  From 
your  refolutions  the  proteftant  intereft  hopes  for 
protection,  as  w^ell  as  all  our  friends  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  independency;  and  our  enemies  fear 
the  final  difappointment  of  their  ambitious  and  de- 
ftruCtive  views.  Let  thefe  hopes  and  fears  be  con¬ 
firmed  and  augmented  by  the  vigour  and  difpatch 
of  our  proceedings. 

*c  In  this  expectation  I  am  the  more  encouraged 
by  a  pleating  circumftance,  which  I  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  moft  aufpicious  omens  of  my  reign: 
that  happy  extinction  of  diviftons,  and  that  union 
and  good  harmony  which  continue  to  prevail 
amongft  my  fubjeCts,  afford  me  the  moft  agreeable 
profpeCt.  The  natural  difpofition  and  with  of  my 
heart  are  to  cement  and  promote  them;  and  I 
promife  myfelf  that  nothing  will  arife  on  your  part 
to  interrupt  or  difturb  a  fituation  fo  effential  to  the 
true  and  lafting  felicity  of  this  great  people.” 

It  is  impoflibleto  exprefs  the  fatisfaCtion  and  joy 
with  which  this  fpeech  was  received  by  the  people : 
not  the  leaft  murmur  of  difeontent  was  heard ;  but 
every  one  endeavoured  to  exceed  each  other,  in  ex- 
preflions  of  zeal  and  affeCtion  for  his  majefty.  The 
fpeech  was  printed  in  an  ornamental  manner,  framed 
and  glazed ;  and  was  with  pleafure  hung  up  as  a 
piece  of  ornamental  furniture  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Both  houfes  prefented  on  this  occafion  the  moft 
dutiful  and  loyal  addrefles;  and  the  commons,  as  a 
proof  of  their  affeCtion,  granted  the  fum  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  civil  lift.  They  then  proceeded  to  grant  the 
fupplies  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year,  the 
whole  of  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  nineteen 
millions. 

The  parliament,  on  their  meeting  ^  j-j  , 
after  the  holidays,  agreeable  to  an-  1 

tient  cuftom  upon  a  king’s  accefllon,  pafled  an  aft 
of  grace  in  favour  of  infolvent  debtors,  who,  in 
confequence  of  giving  up  all  their  effeCts,  were  to 
be  difeharged  by  the  juftices  at  the  quarter-feflion. 

No  aCt  was  ever  pafled  at  amorefeafonablejunCture; 
for  the  prifons  were  filled  with  poor  unfortunate 
creatures,  whofe  wives  and  children  were  ftarving. 
This  aCt,  however,  had  in  it  a  claufe,  attended  wdth 
fuch  confequences,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
repeal  it.  It  w’as  imagined  that  every  creditor 
might  compel  a  debtor  to  give  up  his  effeCts,  and 

if 
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if  he  concealed  any  of  them  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  pounds,  he  was  to  fuffer  death  as  a  felon. 
This  claufe  was  laid  hold  of  by  many  of  the  lower 
forts  of  tradefmen,  who,  in  order  to  cheat  their 
creditors,  got  one  of  their  own  relations  to  compel 
them  to  account;  fo  that  a  door  was  opened  for 
perjury,  and  many  perfons  were  deprived  of  their 
property  under  the  proftituted  authority  of  an  a£t 
of  parliament.  Indeed,  theabufe  became  fo  glaring, 
that  the  city  of  London  prefented  a  petition  to 
have  it  repealed  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place  till  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament.  In  the  beginning 
of  March  the  king  lent  a  melfage  to  both  houfes, 
importing,  that  as  nothing  could  contribute  more 
towards  promoting  the  interefts  of  the  people  than 
that  of  rendering  the  judges  independent,  fo  he 
defired  they  would  grant  him  leave  to  advance  their 
falaries,  and  that  they  Ihould  hold  their  places  by 
patent  for  life ;  for  by  the  ad  of  fettlement  at  the 
Revolution,  they  were  to  expire  within  fix  months 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  In  confequence  of 
this  melfage,  the  falaries  of  the  nine  puifne  judges 
in  England  were  advanced  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  three  chiefs  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  Scotland,  the  lord-prelident,  inrtead 
of  one  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  was  allowed  thirteen 
hundred  ;  the  lords  of  feffion  feven  hundred  pounds, 
inftead  of  five  hundred;  and  the  lords  judiciary 
one  thoufand  pounds,  inftead  of  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Onflow,  who  had  fo  long  filled  the  fpeaker’s 
chair  with  equal  candour  and  capacity,  having 
fignified  his  intention  to  retire  from  bufinefs,  in 
confequence  of  age,  infirmities,  and  other  motives 
of  a  private  nature,  the  commons  determined  to 
beftow  upon  him  fome  fignal  marks  of  their  efteem 
and  regard.  They  accordingly  refolved  that  the 
thanks  °of  the  houfe  fhould  be  given  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  his  conftantand  unwearied  attendance 
in  the  chair,  during  the  courfe  of  above  thirty- 
three  years,  in  five  fucceffive  parliaments;  for  the 
unfhaken  integrity,  and  fteady  impartiality  of  his 
conduit  there;  and  for  the  indefatigable  pains  he 
had,  with  uncommon  abilities,  conftantiy  taken  to 
promote  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament, 
and  to  preferve  inviolable  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  fame 
time  the  houfe  refolved  to  prefent  an  add  refs  to 
the  king,  humbly  to  befeech  his  majefty,  that  he 
would  be  gracioully  pleafed  to  beftow  fome  fignal 
mark  of  his  royal  favour  upon  the  right  honourable 
Arthur  Onflow,  Efq.  This  application  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  king’s  own  generous  difpofition. 
He  expreffed  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker’s  great 
fervtces  and  unblenufhed  character;  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  gratified  with  an  annual  penfion  of  three 
thoufand  pounds,  payable  out  of  his  majefty  s 
treafure  at  the  Exchequer,  for  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  fon.  All  the  public  bufinefs  being  dif- 
patched,  the  king  repaired  to  the  houfe  ol  lords  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  and  having  ligned 
fuch  bills  as  were  ready,  clofed  the  felfion  with  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne.  Soon  after  which  the  par¬ 
liament  was  difl'olved,  and  writs  were  iflued  for  a 
new  one  to  be  chofen.  We  {hall  now  take  a  view 
of. what  paffed  between  the  contending  armies  on 
the  continent. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  year  the 
French  king’s  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Stock¬ 
holm  delivered  a  declaration  to  the  Swedilh  monarch, 

importing,  that  the  moft  Chriftian  king  moved  by 
the  calamities  of  war,  fo  widely  diffufed,  and  fo 
feverely  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  thought 
it  his  indifpenfible  duty  to  declare  that  his  huma¬ 
nity  in  general,  and  his  regard  to  his  own  fubjec  s 
in  particular,  prompted  him  to  exprefs  his  defire 
that  his  allies  would  concur  with  him  in  reftormg 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  that  in  adjuftmg  the 
differences  between  France  and  England,  he  would 

abundantly  (hew  his  moderation,  whenever  Great 
Britain  Ihould  be  inclined  to  acquiefce  in  reafonable 
terms;  that  common  humanity  required  his  allies 
to  coaccrt  with  him  a  plan  of  pacification,  and  he 
hoped  every  member  of  the  alliance  would  labour 
to  ftrengthen,  if  poftible,  the  bands  of  amity  with 
which  they  were  conneifted ;  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  an  accumulation  of  diftrefs  among  his  un¬ 
happy  fubje<fts;  an  additional  depopulation  of 
countries;  a  diforder  in  the  finances  of  feveral 
powers ;  and  the  greateft  doubt  whether  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  peace  could  be  made  in  Germany,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  declare,  that  as  the  war  had  confi- 
derably  diminifhed  his  refources,he  was  conftrained 
to  lefTcn  his  fubfidies,  and  even  to  give  notice,  that 
fhould  the  war  continue,  he  could  no  longer  pro- 
mife  an  exact  compliance  with  the  letter  of  his  en¬ 
gagement.  In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  four 
others  were  made  by  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh, 
Vienna,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  which  were  figned 
at  Paris  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  and  delivered 
at  London  on  the  thirty-firft  of  the  fame  month. 
The  counter  declaration  of  Great  Britain  and  PrufTia 
appeared  on  the  third  of  April;  and  a  congrefs 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Augfburgh,  as  the  moft 
proper  lituation  for  the  powers  at  war;  yet,  pro- 
mifing  as  thefe  feeming  difpofitions  for  peace  ap¬ 
peared,  the  war  in  Germany  was  continued  with 
great  fpirit. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  prince  Ferdinand 
affembled  his  army,  and  began  his  march  towards 
Caffel,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  that  month,  in  four 
columns.  The  command  of  the  vanguard  being 
affigned  to  the  marquis  of  Granby,  he  advanced  to 
Kerkberg  and  Metze.  In  the  mean  time  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince  having  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  garrifon  of  Fritzlar  was  not  prepared  for  a 
defence,  he  marched  thither  with  a  few  battalions, 
in  hopes  of  carrying  the  place  by  a  fudden  affault 
with  mufquetry  only ;  but  he  met  with  fuch  a  warm 
reception,  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arri¬ 
val  of  fome  artillery,  which  was  made  ufe  of  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  governor  of  the  place  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  on  honourable  terms.  In 
the  interim,  general  Briedenback  took  poffeffion  of 
a  large  magazine  at  Rothenfal,  and  made  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  upon  Marpurg,  in  which  he  loft  his 
life;  but  this  place  was  afterwards  abandoned  by^ 
the  French  at  the  approach  of  the  marquis  of 
Granby,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it.  It  was  now 
refolved  to  reduce  Ziegenheim  and  Caffel  before 
the  duke  de  Broglio  fhould  receive  his  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  and  thefe  two  places  were  accordingly  in¬ 
verted,  The  allied  army  was  cantoned  in  two  lines, 
with  the  right  extending  to  Lahne,  and  the  left 
ftretched  towards  Fulda;  while  prince  Ferdinand 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Schwienfberg.,  Having 
left  a  garrifon  at  Marpurg,  lord  Granby  marched 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lohr.  Another  body, 
under  general  Hardenberg,  advanced  to  Kircham, 
where  the  detachment  employed  at  the  liege  of 
Caffel  proceeded  very  flowly  in  their  operations, 
and  received  fome  fevere  rebuffs  from  fallies  made 
by  the  garrifon.  By  this  time  the  duke  de  Broglio 
was  joined  by  all  the  detachments  he  expected  from 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  advanced  towards  the  army 
of  the  allies,  which  at  this  time  was  unable  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.  On  the  twenty-firft  day  of  March, 
the  detachment  under  the  hereditary  prince  was,  in 
its  march  from  Heinbach,  encountered  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  the  enemy,  near  the  village  of 
Stangerode,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grunberg. 
The'attack  was  made  by  the  enemy’s  dragoons,  the 
very  firft  fhock  of  which  broke  the  whole  foot  of 
the  allies,  confifting  of  nine  regiments  of  Hanove¬ 
rians,  Heifians,  and  Brunfwickers.  Two  thoufand 
were  either  killed  or  taken,  together  with  eighteen 
pair  of  colours,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 
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After  this  blow,  the  allied  army  could  no  longer 
think  of  making  head  againft  the  French,  or  of 
maintaining  their  ground  in  Heffe.  They  broke 
up  the  blockade  of  Zeigenheim,  and  foon  aftei 
railed  the  liege  of  Caflel,  after  the  trenches  had 
been  opened  twenty-feven  days.  I  hey  now  eva¬ 
cuated  the  whole  country  of  Heffe,  retiring  behind 
the  Dymel,  and  falling  back  nearly  to  the  quarters 
they  poffeffed  before  this  attempt.  The  enemy  was 
now  once  more  in  poffelTion  of  the  whole  land- 
graviate  of  Heffe  Caffel ;  they  were  alfo  mafteisof 
Munden  and  Gottingen  in  Hanover,  and  at  liberty 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  that  deflorate.  T.he 
lituation  of  the  allies  appeared  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  prince  de  Soubife,  at  the  head  of  a  lecond 
French  army,  was  encamped  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunfwic,  at  the  head  of  a  feparate  body,  advanced 
to  Nettolen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munfter,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  this  army.  Soubife  had  by 
this  time  formed  three  different  camps  at  Duffel- 
dorp,  Burich,  and  Rees,  though  part  of  his  forces 
ftill  continued  in  cantonment.  The  army  ol  the 
duke  dc  Broglio,  having,  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  croffed  the  Dymel,  di  (lodged  general  Sporcken 
from  his  poll  on  the  left  of  that  river,  with  the  lofs 
of  eighteen  hundred  men  taken  prifoners,  nineteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  horfes,  and  two 
hundred  waggons.  The  French  next  took  poffeffion 
of  Warburg,  Padeborn,  and  Dringlebroen,  and  on 
the  fecond  of  July  compelled  prince  Ferdinand  to 
pafs  the  Lippe.  Thefe  fucceffes,  however,  were 
balanced  by  the  atchievements  of  fmall  parties  ol 
the  allies,  who,  at  different  times  were  difpatched 
to  harrafs  them  in  their  motions,  and  cut  off  their 
convoys  of  provilion. 

General  Luckner,  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  in 
the  morning,  advanced  with  his  detachment  to 
Sal  me,  where  the  count  de  Chabot  was  pofted  with 
a  ftrong  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  which  he  attacked 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  forced  to  repafs  the 
Lippe  in  hafte,  having  loft  about  two  hundred  men, 
and  as  many  horfes  in  their  retreat.  Other  parties 
intercepted  the  French  convoys  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Caffel,  and  did  fuch  confiderable  damage 
to  the  enemy,  that  they  refblved  to  unite  their 
armies  and  give  battle  to  prince  Ferdinand.  At 
Hohenover,  the  camp  of  the  allies  was  formed. 
The  right  wing,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  he¬ 
reditary  prince  was  pofted,  extended  as  far  as  the 
village  de  Buderich,  and  this  was  guarded  by  a  de¬ 
tachment.  The  body  of  the  army  occupied  the 
heights  of  Wambeln,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
poffeffed  the  ground  between  the  Illcngen  and 
Hohenover.  The  marquis  of  Granby  maintained 
his  pofttion  on  the  heights  of  Kirck-Denckern, 
lieutenant-general  Wiltgeneau  advancing  from  the 
heath  of  Untrup,  marched  by  his  right  in  order  to 
reach  the  village  of  Kirck-Denckern;  the  avenues 
and  polls  on  the  little  rivers  Afte  and  Sultzbah,  were 
defended  by  the  piquets  of  the  army. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  army  of  Soubife 
having  ftruck  their  tents,  advanced  on  the  left  of 
the  affies,  and  diflodgcd  the  advanced  poft  of  lord 
Granby,  againft  whole  corps  their  chief  efforts  were 
directed.  Prince  Ferdinand  now  commanded  the 
marquis  of  Granby  to  maintain  his  ground  to  the 
laft  extremity.  Wutnau  was  ordered  to  make  a 
motion  to  the  left,  to  block  up  the  high  road  from 
Lipftadt  to  Ham,  and  aft  in  concert  with  the  mar¬ 
quis,  whole  right  was  likewife  fuftained  by  the  left 
of  the  body  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt, 
and  this  general’s  own  right  extended  to  the  Afte, 
above  Kirck-Denckern.  Lieutenant-general  Con¬ 
way  replaced  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  between  Illen- 
<ren  and  Hohenover.  The  hereditary  prince  ordered 
lieutenant-general  Bofe  to  fecure  the  heights  of 
Wambeln, "leaving  count  Kilmanliegge  on  the  fide 


of  Buderich.  The  greateft  part  of  the  artillery  was 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  left.  General  Sporcken, 
who  encamped  with  a  feparate  body  at  Hortzfeld, 
was  ordered  to  detach  fix  fquadrons  and  as  many 
battalions  over  the  Lippe,  to  fupport  M.  Wutnau, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  reft  as  he  fhould  judge  ^ 
moft  effeftual  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  In 
the  evening,  the  enemy  made  a  furious  attack  on 
lord  Granby’s  poft,  w'hich  was  iuftained  with  the 
moft  intrepid  bravery  and  refolution  till  the  arrival 
of  Wutnau,  who  advancing  on  his  left,  and  charg¬ 
ing  them  in  flank,  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the 
woods  with  precipitation.  1  he  prifoners  having  in¬ 
formed  prince  berdinand,  that  marfhal  Bioglio  had. 
decamped  from  Erwite  by  break  of  day,  in  order 
to  join  Soubife,  and  give  battle  to  the  allies,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  ftrongeft  efforts  w^ould  be  made  upon 
his  left,  and  formed  his  difpofitions  accordingly. 
General  Howard  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  bri¬ 
gade  of  infantry,  commanded  by  lord  Frederick 
Cavendifti,  and  the,  cavalry  of  lord  Pembroke. 
Colonel  Grevendorff  was  detached  with  two  batta¬ 
lions  to  barricade  and  fortify  the  village  of  Kirck- 
Denckern,  and  to  be  there,  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 
fupported  by  general  Howard.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  whole  French  army  advanced  again  to 
the  attack  on  the  fide  where  Wutgenau  was  pofted, 
and  a  terrible  fire  ol  cannon  and  mufquetry  was- 
maintained  on  both  hides  lor  five  hours,  during 
w:hich  the  enemy  was  not  able  to  gain  one  inch  of 
ground.  About  nine,  prince  Ferdinand  received 
advice  that  Broglio’s  delign  was  to  cannonade  lord 
Granby’s  camp,"  from  an  oppofite  eminence;  he 
therefore  ordered  immediately  a  body  of  troops  to 
anticipate  this  operation,  by  making  a  vigorous 
charge.  Accordingly  they  advanced  with  the  greateft 
intrepidity,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  the  French  w'ere  foon  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  abandon  the  field.  Their  left,  however, 
ftill  maintained  a  fevere  cannonade  on  the  fide  where 
the  hereditary  prince  commanded;  but  were  no 
fooner  informed  of  their  deleat  on  the  right,  than 
they  defifted  from  the  attack,  and  retreated  in  good 
order.  They  wrere  purlued  as  far  as  Hiltrup,  about 
a  league  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  fuffered  a  total  defeat,  had  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  permitted  the  artillery  to  aft; 
but  this  being  impoftible,  the  french  fuftained  very 
little  lofs.  They  had,  however,  about  five  thou- 
fand  men  killed  and  taken  prifoners  in  this  attack, 
fome  colours,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  Prince 
Ferdinand's  lofs  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men. 

This  aftion  did  immortal  honour  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  the  difpofition,  and  to  the  bravery  and 
intrepidity  of  the  troops  in  the  execution.  It  was, 
however,  far  from  being  decilive ;  the  French,  not- 
withftanding  the  confiderable  lofs  they  had  fuftained, 
were  ftill  fuperior  in  number.  After  this  defeat, 
the  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  French  ge¬ 
nerals  revived,  and  the  army  wws  agafn  divided. 
Broglio,  w  ith  his  divifion,  marched  towards  Caffel, 
and^Soubife  retreated  to  Dortmund,  and  croffed 
the  Roer,  in  order  to  fecure  a  great  number  of 
barges  then  paffmgdown  the  Rhine  with  provifions 
for  his  army.  He  did  not,  however,  take  this  ftep, 
before  he  had  fent  off  tw-o  large  detachments  to  re¬ 
inforce  Broglio.  Nor  did  he  continue  any  longer 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Roer,  than  was  neceffary 
to  receive  his  provifions,  when  he  repafted  both  that 
river  and  the  Lippe,  advancing  as  far  as  Dulmen. 
In  the  mean  time  Broglio  penetrated  ftill  farther 
into  the  effftorate  of  Hanover,  took  poffeffion  of 
Kefter,  and  fortified  the  place.  Upon  this,  prince 
Ferdinand  retired  to  Dumolt,  and  called  in  moft  of 
his  detachments.  The  French  general  encamped 
near  him  on  the  heights  of  Neirn,  and  fevcral  fkir- 
mifhes  happened  between  the  two  armies,  in  one  of 
which  prince  Henry,  brother  to  the  hereditary  prince, 
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was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  mean  time,  general 
Luckner  gained  a  confiderable  advantage  at  Caffel. 
He  attacked  and  routed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy, 
took  many  prifoners,  and  a  number  of  horfes;  Nor 
were  the  French  idle.  Broglio,  having  croffed  the 
Wefer  with  his  whole  army,  prince  Ferdinand  made 
a  forced  march,  pafl'ed  the  Dymel,  and  advanced  to 
Caffel.  Broglio  perceiving  that  he  could  not  now 
advance  to  the  city  of  Hanover,  without  bringing 
on  a  general  engagement  with  the  allied  army, 
thought  proper  to  retreat.  The  French  being  thus 
retired,  prince  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  -Paderborn, 
and  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Buhne.  On 
this  movement  of  the  allies,  Broglio  thought  proper 
to  crofs  the  Wefer,  and  encamped  at  Eiinbeck, 
where  he  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution. 
Soubife  in  the  mean  time  having  erected  his  ovens 
at  Dorften,  and  garrifoned  the  place  with  one  batta¬ 
lion,  the  hereditary  prince  found  means  to  attack 
and  reduce  the  town.  The  garrifon  were  made  pri¬ 
foners  ;  the  ovens  demolifhed  5  and  large  quantities 
of  provifions  deftroyed,  This  fuccefs  obliged  Sou¬ 
bife  to  retreat  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Lippe.  But 
he  foon  after  repaired  that  river,  and  advanced  again 
to  Coesfelt,  ravaging,  with  his  detachments,  all  the 
northern  partp  of  Weftphalia.- 

Near  the  end  of  September,  a  detachment  from 
the  army  of  Soubife,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Conflans,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Emb- 
den,  which  was  garrifoned  by  two  companies  of 
Englifii  invalids,  who  obtained  an  honourable  capi¬ 
tulation,  and  embarked  for  Bremen.  The  French 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  the  town  ;  they 
laid  the  neighbouring  country  under  contribution, 
and  immediately  evacuated  the  place.  But  the 
country  people  flying  to  arms,  and  finking  the  pon¬ 
toons  on  which  the  enemy  had  pafl'ed  the  river,  it 
was  fome  time  before  the  detachment  could  return 
to  their  camp.  Another  party  of  the  army  entered 
the  city  of  Ofnabrug,  and  pillaged  the  place,  the 
inhabitants  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pay  the 
enormous  contributions  demanded  by  the  enemy. 
A  third  party  made  an  attempt  upon  Bremen  ;  but 
theinhabitantsjoining  the  garrifon,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  All 
this  time  Broglio  lay  inactive  in  his  camp  at  Eim- 
beck,  without  attempting  any  thing  of  importance: 
nor  was  he  at  all  difturbed  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  prince  Ferdinand  formed  a  plan 
for  attacking  him  unexpectedly,  before  he  could  call 
in  his  detachments.  In  order  to  this,  he  ordered 
the  hereditary  prince  and  general  Luckner,  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  garrifon  of  Wolfenbuttle,  to  advance 
from  their  ref'pective  polls,  lb  as  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Limbeck  by  a  certain  hour  on  the  fifth 
of  November.  He  commanded  the  marquis,  of 
Granby  to  force  the  French  poll  at  Cappelnhagen 
on  the  fourth  ;  to  proceed  next  day  to  Wickenfen, 
and  block  up  a  defile  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  the 
road  from  Efcherfliaufen  to  Eimbeck.  He  fent  ge¬ 
neral  Hardenberg  with  a  detachment  to  pafs  the 
Wefer  at  Badenwerder,  that  he  might,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  take  poffeflion  of  a  defile  at  Amelunx- 
horn,  on  the  other  road  from  Efcherfliaufen  to 
Eimbeck.  On  the  fourth,  he  himfelf,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  croffed  the  river  near  Haftenbeck, 
and  advanced  towards  Eimbeck.  When  he  ap¬ 
proached  Wickenfen,  he  found  part  of  his  orders 
already  executed,  the  road  being  occupied  by  a 
Itrong  body  of  Britifli  grenadiers  and  highlanders; 
for  the  marquis  of  Granby  had  bravely  forced  the 
enemy’s  poll  at  Cappelnhagen,  and,  by  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed^  blocked  up  the  defile.  In  the  mean  time, 
M.  de  Chabot  finding  he  was  intercepted,  imme¬ 
diately  retreated  towards  Efcherfliaufen,  and  ftruck 
into  the  other  road  to  Eimbeck,  which  general  Har¬ 
denberg  had  been  ordered  to  fecure:  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  that  officer,  fome  of  his  pontoons  were 
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Overturned,  and  this  accident  retarded  him  fo  long, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  appointed  till 
feven  in  the  morning;  by  which  time  Chabot  had 
paffed  the  defile  on  his  way  to  Eimbeck,  and  by 
noon  reached  that  place  without  farther  interrup¬ 
tion.  Notwithffanding  this  difappointment,  prince 
Ferdinand  advanced  towards  the  French  camp, 
which  he  found  too  ftrongto  be  attacked  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs.  He  then  refolved  to  turn 
their  flanks,  as  if  he  defigned  to  cut  off  their  com¬ 
munication  with  Gottingen;  a  motion  which,  he 
was  well  affured,  would  either  bring  Broglio  to  an 
engagement  on  equal  terms,  or  oblige  him  to  re¬ 
treat.  He  chofe  the  latter;  and  on  the  ninth  the 
whole  French  army  retired.  After  this,  no  tranf- 
a&ion  of  confequence  happened  in  Germany.  The 
duke  de  Broglio  quartered  his  forces  in  and  about 
Cafl'el;  while  thofe  of  Soubife  were  diftributed  at 
Dufieidorp,  and  along  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  allies 
fixed  their  quarters  at  Hilderfliam,  Munfter,  Ha- 
melen  ,  and  Eimbeck.  The  Britifli  cavalry  wintered 
in  Eaft  Friefland,  and  the  infantry  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Ofnabrug. 

1  his  year  feveral  fuccefsful  exploits  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  After  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Pondicherry,  an  armament  was  equipped 
againft  the  French  fettlementof  Mahie,  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Tillicherry.  A  body  of  forces  for 
this  expedition  was  embarked  at  Bombay,  under  the 
command  of  major  Hector  Monro,  who  acted  with 
fuch  fpirit,  that  in  the  beginning  of  February,  M. 
Loner,  the  French  governor  at  Mahie,  was  obliged 
to  furrender  the  place  with  all  its  dependencies. 
But  the  French  officers  in  the  Eaft  Indies  had  exerted 
themfelves  with  fo  much  induftry,  as  to  intereft  in 
their  caufe  a  prince  of  the  Mogul  empire,  named 
Shah  Zadda,  who,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thoufand 
men,  took  the  field  againft  the  forces  of  the  Eaft 
India  company,  commanded  by  major  John  Carnack, 
and  reinforced  by  the  fuba  of  Bengal.  This  army 
confided  of  five  hundred  Europeans,  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  feapoys,  and  twenty  thoufand  black 
troops,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  Both  armies 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  ofGuya,  vdiere,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  the  Mogul’s  troops  were 
routed  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  their  artillery  was 
taken,  together  with  pait  of  their  baggage,  and  a 
number  of  French  officers.  About  this  time  a  re¬ 
volution  happened  in  favour  of  Mir  Coflim  Ali 
Kawn,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bengal  in 
the  room  of  his  father-in-law  Jaffier  Ali  Kawn,  raifed 
to  that  dignity  by  lord  Clive,  and  now  depofed  for 
his  cruelty  and  mal-adminiftration.  This  change, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh 
Eaft  India  company ;  on  the  contrary ,  the  new  nabob 
confirmed  and  enlarged  their  privileges. 

The  ifland  of  Dominique,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  the  French  had  fettled  and  fortified,  was,  in 
the  month  of  June,  attacked  by  a  party  of  Englifh. 
forces  under  the  command  of  lord  liollo,  and  affifted 
by  commodore  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  four  fliips 
of  the  line.  At  firft,  the  inhabitants  would  have 
fubmitted  ;  but  M.  de  Longprie,  the  governor, 
ftirred  them  up  to  hold  out,  under  pretence  that 
fome  fliips  would  foon  arrive  to  their  afliftance. 
Lord  Rollo,  finding  him  obftinate,  landed  with  a 
party  of  grenadiers,  commanded  by  colonel  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  advanced 
polls;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  governor,  whom  they  took  prifoner,  with 
all  his  officers.  Next  day  the  magiftrates,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  except  thefol- 
diers,  took  the  oaths  to  our  government.  The  forts 
that  had  been  damaged  were  repaired,  and  every 
thing  fettled  in  a  proper  manner;  after  which,  lord 
Rollo  and  Sir  James  Douglas  fet  fail  for  the  ifland 
of  Guadaloupe. 
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In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  Englifh  navy  was 
remarkably  fuccefsful;  feveral  engagements  hap¬ 
pened  in  different  parts  of  the  feas,  and  many  or 
the  enemy’s  fliips  were  taken.  But  the  following  is 
juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  gal¬ 
lant  actions  which  diftinguifhed  this  war,  and  fu  y 
evinced  the  vaft  fuperiority  poflefled  by  the  Englim 
navy  over  that  of  France.  On  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
captain  Faulkner  of  the  Bellona,  a  fhip  of  the  line, 
and  the  Brilliant,  a  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  failed 
from  the  river  Tagus  for  England,  having  on  board 
a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for  the  merchants  of 
London.  On  the  thirteenth  in  the  afternoon,  being 
then  off  Vigo,  they  defcried  three  fail  of  flops 
Handing  in  "for  the  land,  one  of  the  line  of  battle, 
and  two  frigates.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  captain 
Faulkner,  they  bore  down  upon  him,  till  within  the 
diftance  of  feven  miles,  when  they  took  both  the 
Bellona  and  frigate  for  two  decked  fliips,  and  not 
chufing  to  Hand  an  engagement,  they  fuddenly  wore 
round,  filled  ail  their  fails,  and  crouded  away 
Captain  Faulkner  being  by  this  time  convinced  o 
their  lize,  and  from  the  intelligence  he  had  received, 
conjecturing  that  the  large  fhip  was  the  Couiageux, 
as  it  actually  proved  to  be,  he  hoiited  all  the  fail  he 
could  carry,  and  gave  chace  till  fun-fet,  when  one 
of  the  French  frigates  hauling  out  in  the  offing,  he 
threw  out  a  fignal  for  the  Brilliant  to  purfue  in  that 
direction,  which  order  was  immediately  obeyed. 
They  did  not  lofe  fight  of  the  enemy  all  night;  but 
at  fun-rife  had  gained  only  two  miles  upon  them  in 
a  chace  of  fourteen  hours,  fo  that  the  French  com¬ 
modore  might  (till  have  avoided  an  engagement  had 
he  thought  proper;  but  he  no  longer  declined  the 
action  ;  "for  by  this  time  he  plainly  perceived  that 
one  of  the  Englifh  fhips  was  a  frigate,  and  the  Bel¬ 
lona,  at  that  diftance,  appeared  to  him  much 
fmaller  than  fhe  really  was.  He  now  hoifted  a 
red  enfign  on  the  rnizen  fhrouds,  as  a  fignal  for  his 
two  frigates  to  dole  with,  and  engage  the  Brilliant; 
at  the  fame  time  he  hauled  down  his  ftudding  fails, 
wore  round,  and  ftoocl  for  the  Bellona  undei  his  top- 
fails,  while  captain  Faulkner  advanced  towards  him 
with  an  eafy  fail,  and  ordered  h's  quarters  to  be 
manned.  1  he  two  fhips  were  equal  in  buithen,  in 
number  of  guns,  and  in  weight  of  metal.  The 
crew  of  the  Courageux  amounted  to  feven  hundied 
men,  commanded  by  M.  du  Guy  Lambeit.  The 
Bellona’s  complement  confided  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men  ;  all  the  officers  were  peifons  of  known 
merit;  and  the  commander  had,  on  feveral  occafions, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  conduct.  1 
The  fire  on  both  fides  was  fufpended  till  they  were 
"within  mufquetfhot  of  each  other,  when  the  engage¬ 
ment  began  with  a  terrible difcharge  of  fii  e  ai  ms  and 
artillery.  In  lefs  than  nine  minutes  all  the  Bellona  s 
braces,  bowlings,  fhrouds  and  rigging,  were  cut  and 
fhattered  by  the  fhot,  and  the  mizzen-maft  fell  ovei 
the  ftern,  with  all  the  men  on  the  round-top,  who  j 
neverthelefs  fkved  their  lives  by  clambering  into  the  j 
port-holes  of  the  gun-room.  Apprehenfive  that  the 
enemy  might  feize  this  opportunity  of  efcapmg,  cap- 
tainFaulkner  gave  orders  to  board  them  immediately; 
but  this  attempt  was  foon  rendered  imprafticable  by 
the  pofition  of  the  two  fhips.  The  Courageux  was 
now  fallen  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Bellona,  in  which 
fttuation  fhe  muft  have  raked  the  latter  fore  and  aft 
with  great  execution.  The  haul  yards,  and  moft  of 
the  other  ropes  by  which  the  Bellona  could  be  work¬ 
ed,  were  already  fhot  away.  Captain  Faulkner,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mailer,  made  ufe  of 
the  ftudding-fails  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  wear  the 
fhip  quite  round,  and  fall  upon  the  oppofite  quarter 
of  the  Courageux.  The  officers  and  men  now  flew 
to  the  guns  on  that  fide  of  the  fhip  oppofed  to  the 
enemy,  from  whence  they  poured  in  a  moft  dreadful 
difcharge,  and  maintained  it  without  intermiffion  or 
abatement.  Every  fhot  took  place.  I  he  fides  of 


the  Courageux  were  terribly  fhattered,  and  herdecks 

ftrewed  with  carnage.  The  enemy  fuftained  this 
fire  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  enfign  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  engagement  ceafed  ;  but  in  a 
fliort  time  after  a  fhot  was  fired  from  the  lower  tier 
of  the  Courageux ;  upon  which  the  Britiffi  feamen 
ran  to  their  quarters,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
poured  in  two  broadfides  upon  the  enemy,  who  now 
called  out  for  quarter,  which  was  granted  them. 
The  Bellona  fuffered  greatly  in  her  rigging,  but 
very  little  in  the  hull  ;  and  her  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  forty.  The  cafe  was 
very  different  with  the  Couiiageux.  Nothing  was 
left  Handing  but  her  foremaft  and  bowfprit;  large 
breaches  were  made  in  her  fides  ;  her  decks  were 
torn  up  in  feveral  parts;  many  of  her  guns  were 
difmounted ;  and  her  quarters  were  filled  with 
mangled  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Above 
two  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed  outright;  and 
half  that  number  were  brought  afhore  wounded,  at 
Lifbon,  to  which  place  the  prize  was  condu&ed. 
This  fuccefs  of  the  Bellona,  was  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  brave  conduct  of  captain  Logie,  who 
finding  it  would  be  impoffiblc  for  him  to  acquire 
any  thing  but  laurels  from  two  fhips,  the  leaft  of 
which  was  equal  in  ftrength  to  the  frigate  he  cora- 
majided,  he  refolved  to  amufe  them  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  prevent  either  from  aflifting  the  Coura¬ 
geux.  Accordingly  he  began  the  attack  on  the 
Malicieufe  ;  but  the  other  coming  up  immediately, 
he  Hood  their  whole  fire  all  the  time  the  great  fhips 
were  engaged,  and  near  an  hour  after  fhe  had  ftruck 
her  colours ;  when  they  both  thought  proper  to  feck 
for  fiifety  in  flight,  having  fuffered  confiderable  da¬ 
mage  in  their  mafts  and  rigging. 

The  miniftry  were  this  year  determined  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Belleifle.  It  contained  one  fmall 
city  called  Le  Palais;  had  three  country  towns,  one 
hundred  and  three  villages,  and  about  five  thoufanci 
inhabitants.  A  fquadron  was  accordingly  equipped 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Keppel,  confift- 
ing  of  ten  fhips  of  the  line,  feveral  frigates,  two 
fire-fhips,  and  two  bomb-ketches,  belides  tranfports. 
The  troops  deftined  for  this  expedition  amounted 
to  ten  battalions,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Hodgfon,  affifted  by  major-general  Craw¬ 
ford,  with  proper  engineers,  fome  troops  of  light 
horfe,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March  the  whole  armament  failed  from 
Spithead  ;  and  on  the  feventh  of  April  came  to  an 
anchor  in  Belleifle  road.  The  firfl  attempt  mif- 
carried;  which  was  attended  with  the  lofs  of  major 
Purcel,  captain  Ofborne,  feveral  other  officers,  and 
near  five  hundred  men.  It  was  fome  time  before 
the  weather  would  permit  a  fecond  to  be  made;  but 
when  it  did,  the  prince  of  Orange  man  of  war 
failed  round  the  ifland  in  order  tofurvey  the  coaft, 
and  difcover,  if  poflible,  fome  other  place  more 
favourable  for  a  defcent;  but  the  whole  leemed  to 
be  fecured  in  fuch  a  manner  by  rocks  and  batteries, 
as  precluded  all  accefs.  Far  from  being  difcouraged 
by  thefe  difficulTes,  the  commanders  only  thought 
of  the  moft  proper  methods  to  remove  them  ;  and 
at  length  fixed  on  the  following,  which  met  with  all 
the  fuccefs  they  could  wiffi.  On  the  tvventy-fecond 
in  the  morning  the  troops  were  difpofed  in  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  rowed  to  different  parts  of  the 
ifland,  as  if  they  intended  to  land  in  feveral  places; 
by  which  means  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  fo 
diffracted,  that  they  knew  not  where  to  expect  the 
defcent,  and  were  obliged  to  divide  their  forces  at 
random.  In  the  mean  time,  brigadier  Lambert 
pitched  upon  the  rocky  point  of  Lomaria,  where 
captain  Paterfon,  at  the  head  of  Beauclerk’s  grena¬ 
diers,  and  captain  Murray  until  a  detachment  of 
marines,  climbed  the  precipice  with  amazing  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  fuftained  the  fire  of  a  ftrong  body  of 
the  enemy,  till  they  were  fupported  by  the  reft 
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of  the  troops,  who  now  landed  very  faft,  when  the 
French  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  batteries. 
But  this  advantage  was  not  gained  without  lofs. 
About  forty  men  were  killed,  and  many  more 
wounded,  among  whom  were  colonel  Mackenzie, 
and  the  captains  Murray  and  Paterfon. 

The  French  governor,  finding  that  the  Englifh 
troops  were  difembarked  to  the  number  of  eight 
thoufand  men,  recalled  all  his  detachments  to  Palais, 
and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  the 
twenty-third  of  April  the  Englifh  troops  were 
formed  in  columns,  and  began  their  march  towards 
the  capital.  On  the  fecond  of  May  the  befiegers 
broke  ground;  but  next  night  the  garrifon  made  a 
fally,  and  attacked  the  trenches  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  the  piquets  on  the  left  were  put  into  diforder. 
Major-general  Crawford,  who  commanded  the 
trenches,  rallied  the  troops,  and  endeavoured,  by 
his  own  example,  to  animate  them  ;  but  on  this 
occafion  they  did  not  aft  with  their  ufual  fpirit  ; 
fome  hundreds  were  killed,  and  the  major-general, 
with  his  two  aids  du  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  engineers  giving  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  works  could  not  be  properly  advanced 
till  the  enemy’s  redoubts  fhould  be  taken,  the  ge¬ 
neral  made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  the  attack, 
which  began  on  the  thirteenth  at  day-break.  A  ter¬ 
rible  fire  from  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above 
thirty  cohorns,  was  poured  into  the  redoubt  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy’s  flank  ;  after  which  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  marines,  lupported  by  part  of  Loudon’s 
regiment,  advanced  to  the  parapet,  drove  the  French 
from  the  works,  and,  after  a  very  obftinate  difpute, 
took  pofleflion  of  the  place.  The  other  five  re¬ 
doubts  were  all  reduced  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
great  daughter  was  made  of  the  enemy,  who  with¬ 
drew  into  the  citadel ;  and  fuch  was  the  ardour  of 
the  affailants,  that  they  entered  the  ftreets  of  Palais 
with  the  fugitives,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
made  prifoners,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  town,  in 
which  they  found  the  French  hofpital,  and  fome 
Englifh  prifoners  who  had  been  taken  in  different 
fallies.  Every  endeavour  was  now  exerted  for  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  by  the  end  of  May  a 
breach  was  made,  which  by  the  feventh  of  June  be¬ 
came  practicable,  when  M.  de  St.  Croix,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  being  apprehenfive  of  a  general  affault,  de¬ 
manded  a  capitulation.  This  being  granted  him 
on  the  moft  honourable  terms,  the  articles  were  im¬ 
mediately  figned  and  executed,  and  Beauclerk’s 
grenadiers  took  pofleflion  of  the  citadel. 

While  the  war  was  thus  raging  in  almoft  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  the  congrefs  already  men¬ 
tioned  at  Augfburg  was  intended  to  be  opened  for  a 
general  peace;  but  the  Englilh  miniftry  finding  in 
the  mean  time  that  no  faith  could  be  placed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  French ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  Spanifh  ambaflador  prefenting  a  very  unfeafon- 
able,  and  even  unprecedented  interpofition  of  Spain, 
the  intention  was  rendered  abortive,  and  the  in¬ 
tended  congrefs  at  Augfburg  never  took  place. 
The  Spanifh  ambaflador  was  called  upon  to  difavow 
fo  ftrange  a  proceeding ;  but  he  returned  a  verbal, 
and  was'hoon  after  authorized  by  his  court  to  return 
a  written  anfwer,  in  which  he  openly  avowed  and 
juftified  the  ftep  taken  by  the  French  agent,  as  en¬ 
tirely  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  his  maker. 
He  declared,  that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
were  united,  not  only  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  by 
a  mutual  intereff.  He  applauded  the  humanity  and 
preatnefs  of  mind,  which  his  moft  Chiiftian  majefty 
demonftrated  in  the  propofttion  that  was  complained 
of.  He  infilled  much  on  the  iincere  defire  of  peace, 
the  only  motive  which  influenced  the  conduft  of  the 
two  monarchs ;  and  he  haughtily  added,  “  ihat  if 
his  mailer  had  been  governed  by  any  other  prin¬ 
ciples,  his  catholic  majefty,  giving  full  fcope  to  his 
greatnefs,  would  have  fpoken  for  himfelf,  and  as 


became  his  dignity.”  It  appeared  from  the  whole 
of  this  paper,  that  the  court  of  Spain  was  regularly 
apprized  of  every  ftep  that  was  taken  in  the  nego- 
tiation ;  that  her  judgment  was  appealed  to  upon 
every  point,  and  her  authority  called  in  aid  to  force 
the  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered  by  France  ;  that 
there  was  a  perfect  union  of  affections,  interefts, 
and  councils  between  thofe  two  courts;  and  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  former,  fo  far  from  denying  or  pal¬ 
liating  this  conduct,  feemed  to  glory  in  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  from  thefe  circumftances,  was  fully  fa- 
tisfied  the  intentions  of  Spain  were  by  no  means 
equivocal,  and  that  this  partiality,  which  they 
ftrongly  avowed,  not  only  by  declarations  but  by 
facts,  would  drive  them  into  all  the  meafures  of 
France.  That  a  war  on  that  account  was  abfolutely 
inevitable;  and  if,  for  the  prefent  moment,  the 
Spaniards  had  rather  have  delayed  their  declaration 
of  war,  than  laid  aftde  their  hoftile  intentions,  it 
was  in  order  to  ftrike  the  blow  at  their  own  time; 
and  with  the  greater  effeft ;  that  therefore  their  rea- 
fons  for  delaying  to  a<ft,  were  the  very  motives 
which  ought  to  induce  us  to  act  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed  and  vigour ;  that  we  ought  to  confider  the 
evafions  of  that  court  as  a  refufal  of  fatisfa&ion, 
and  that  refufal  as  a  declaration  of  war;  that  we 
ought  from  prudence,  as  well  as  from  fpirit,  to  fe- 
cure  to  ourlelves  thefirft  blow;  and  to  be  practically 
convinced,  that  the  early  and  effective  meafures 
which  had  fo  large  a  fhare  in  reducing  France  to  the 
dependence  upon  Spain,  would  alfo  be  the  fitteft  for 
deterring  or  difabling  Spain  from  affording  any  pro-1 
tection  to  France ;  that  to  carry  on  this  war  with 
vigour,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  continue  our  pre¬ 
fent  efforts;  no  new  armament  would  be  neceffary; 
and  that,  if  any  war  could  provide  its  own  refources, 
it  muft  be  a  war  with  Spain  ;  that  their  flota  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  taking  of  it  would  at 
once  difable  their  hands  and  ftrengthen  ours.  This 
procedure,  io  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation, 
and  the  infults  it  had  received,  would  be  a  leffon  to 
Spain,  and  to  every  other  power,  how  they  prefumed 
to  di<ftate  in  our  affairs,  and  to  intermeddle  with  a 
menacing  mediation,  and  an  ofticioufnefs  as  infi- 
dious  as  it  was  audacious;  and  that  we  would  allow 
our  enemies,  whether  fecret  or  declared,  no  time  to 
think  and  recollect  themfelves. 

It  is  neceffn  y  here  to  oblerve,  in  juftification  of 
the  conduct  of  this  great  ftatefman,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  private  intelligence  of  a  fecret  alliance  hav¬ 
ing  been  formed  between  France  and  Spain  ;  for  the 
laft  mentioned  power  had  actually  entered  into  a  fa¬ 
mily  compact  with  France,  by  which  both  nations 
engaged  to  carry  on  the  war  in  conjunction.  Flence 
it  was  that  the  Englifh  fecretary  propofed  in  the 
privy-council  to  anticipate  the  defigns  of  Spain,  by 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  that  power; 
but  they  were  determined  to  act  with  more  delibe¬ 
ration,  and  defired  a  certainty  of  an  offence  before 
they  demanded  a  reparation;  alledging,  that  Spain 
had  yet  given  no  proofs  of  her  hoftile  intentions ; 
and  that  the  Englifh  minifter  at  the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  ftill  continued  to  affure  them  of  her  pacific 
dilpofition.  Fired  with  indignation  at  this  oppofi- 
tion  of  fentiment,  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  “  That  this 
was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  houfe  of 
Bourbon  ;  that  if  this  opportunity  was  let  flip,  it 
might  never  be  recovered  ;  and  if  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  inftance,  he  was  refolved  it  fhould  be  the 
laft  time  of  his  fitting  in  that  council.  He  thanked 
the  minifters  of  the  late  king  for  their  fupport ;  faid 
he  was  himfelf  called  to  the  miniftry  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  to  whom  he  con fidered  himfelf  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  would  no 
longer  remain  in  a  fituation  which  made  him  re- 
fponfible  for  meafures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
guide.”  On  the  divifion,  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple 
were  the  only  voices  in  favour  of  the  immediate 
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declaration  of  war  againft  the  Spaniards;  upon 
which,  having  declared  their  realons  in  writing, 
they  refigned  their  employments. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  refigned,  the  king  received  him 
with  an  eafy  firmnefs,  without  defiling  him  to  re¬ 
fume  his  office;  but  expreffed  his  concern  for  the 
lofs  of  fo  able  a  fervant,  and  made  him  an  unli¬ 
mited  offer  of  any  rewards  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  bellow;  at  the  fame  time  obferving,  that 
he  fliould  have  found  himfelf  under  the  greateit 
difficulty  how  to  have  acted,  had  the  council  con¬ 
curred  as  fully  in  fupporting  the  meafure  propofed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  they  had  done  in  rejecting  it.  Mr. 
Pitt,  fenfibly  touched  at  his  majefty’s  generous  con- 
defcenfion,  anfwered,  “  I  confefs,  Sir,  I  had,  but 
too  much  reafon  to  expect  your  majefty’s  difplea- 
fure.  I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding 
goodnefs.  Pardon  me,  Sir, — it  overpowers,  it  op- 

preffes  me.” - He  then  burft  into  tears.  The 

next  day  the  king  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  three 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  life,  and  the  life  of  his 
fon  ;  his  lady  being,  at  the  fame  time,  created  a 
peerefs  in  her  own  right :  a  penfion  well  bellowed  ^ 
nobility  honourably  acquired,  and  juftly  merited. 
The  gazette  immediately  gave  notice  to  the  public 
of  all  thefe  tranfactions ;  which  were  followed  by  a 
letter  from  our  ambafl'ador  in  Spain,  containing  an 
account  of  the  pacific  language  of  that  court,  and 
of  the  ftrong  affurances  they  gave  of  a  defire  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  differences  in  an  amicable  manner. 
This  was  intended  by  the  miniftry  to  oppofe  that 
torrent  of  popular  rage  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  proceed  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  r efignation ;  and  it 
for  fome  time  perfectly  anfwered  their  purpofe. 

It  may  be  affirmed  with  the  utmoft  truth  and  im¬ 
partiality,  that  no  man  was  ever  better  fitted  than 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  be  the  prime  minifier  in  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  He  was  called  to  the  mini  fry  by 
the  voice  of  the  people-,  and,  what  is  more  rare, 
he  held  it  with  their  approbation ;  and  under  him, 
for  the  firft  time,  adminiftration  and  popularity  were 
united.  Under  him,  Great  Britain  carried  on  the 
moft  important  war  in  which  fhe  was  ever  engaged, 
with  greater  fplendour,  and  with  more  fuccefs  than 
ffie  had  ever  enjoyed  at  the  head  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  alliance.  He  never  fuffered  the  enemy  to 
breathe,  but  overwhelmed  them  with  reiterated 
blows,  and  kept  up  the  alarm  in  every  quarter.  If 
one  of  his  expeditions  were  not  fo  well  calculated, 
or  fo  fuccefsfully  executed,  amends  were  made  by  a 
fecond,  and  by  a  third.  The  fpirit  of  the  nation 
was  not  fuffered  for  a  moment  to  fubfide;  and  the 
French,  daunted  by  the  multitude  and  celerity  of 
his  enterprizes,  feemed  to  have  almoftloft  all  power 
of  refiftance.  In  ffiort,  he  revived  the  military  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  people,  fupported  ably  our  allies,  ex¬ 
tended  our  trade,  raifed  our  reputation,  and  aug¬ 
mented  our  dominions. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  members  of  the  privy- 
council  being  affembled,  his  majefiy  acquainted 
them,  “  That,  having  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as 
to  procure  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  people ; 
and  to  render  the  fame  liable  and  permanent  to  pofte- 
rity,  he  had,  ever  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  choice  of  a  princefs 
for  his  confort;  and  now  with  great  fatisfaeftion  ac¬ 
quainted  them,  that,  after  the  fulled  information, 
and  mature  deliberation,  he  had  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion  to  demand  in  marriage  the  princefs  Charlotte 
of  Meckienburgh  StrelitZ;  a  princefs  diftinguiffied 
by  every  eminent  virtue  and  amiable  endowment, 
whofe  illuftrious  line  had  conftantly  fhewn  the  firmeft 
zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  a  particular  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  family  ;  that  he  had  judged  proper 
to  communicate  to  them  thefe  intentions,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  fully  apprized  of  a  matter  fo 
highly  important  to  him  and  to  his  kingdoms,  and 
which  he  perfuaded  himfelf  would  be  moft  accept- 
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able  to  all  his  loving  fubjecls.”  This  declaration 
was  fo  agreeable  to  the  council,  that  they  unani- 
moufly  requefted  it  might  be  made  public  for  the 
fatisfaftion  of  the  nation  in  general.  The  earl  of 
Ilarcourt  was  appointed  ambaffador  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Meckienburgh  Strelitz  to  demand 
the  princefs,  and  fign  the  contract  of  marriage;  and 
the  royal  yachts  were  prepared,  under  convoy  of  a 
fquadron  commanded  by  lord  Anfon,  to  convey  the 
future  queen  to  England.  The  ducheffes  of  An- 
cafter  and  Hamilton,  together  with  the  countefs  of 
Effingham,  were  appointed  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
in  order  to  attend  her  from  the  court  of  Meckien¬ 
burgh  to  that  of  England.  On  the  feventeenth  of 
Auguft,  the  princefs,  accompanied  by  the  reigning 
duke,  her  brother,  let  out  for  Mirow.  Next  day 
fhe  arrived  at  Perleberg.  From  thence  fhe  conti¬ 
nued  her  journey  by  Leutzen  to  Gourde,  and  on  the 
twenty-fecond  reached  Stade,  under  a  general  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon,  and  public  joy  was  expreffed  by 
everv  poffible  demonftration  on  the  twenty-third, 
fhe  embarked  in  the  yacht  at  Cuxhaven,  where  fhe 
was  faluted  by  the  Britifh  fquadron  appointed  for 
her  convoy.  After  a  tedious  voyage  of  ten  days, 
the  princefs  landed  on  the  feventh  of  September  in 
the  afternoon  at  Harwich.  She  advanced  with  her 
attendants  by  the  way  of  Colchefter  to  With  am,;  and 
lodged  at  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Abcrcorn. 
When  arrived  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James’s 
palace,  fhe  was  handed  out  of  her  coach  by  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire,  in  quality  of  lord-chamberlain. 
At  the  gate  fhe  was  received  by  the  duke  of  York, 
whom  fhe  took  for  hismajefty;  and  in  the  garden, 
this  amiable  princefs  was  met  by  the  king  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  marks  of  affection,  and  welcomed 
|  to  England  by  the  loucleft  and  moft  general  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people,  who  flocked  in  crouds  to 
1  meet  and  welcome  their  new  queen.  1  he  nuptial 
I  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  eighth,  the  fame 
|  evening  of  her  arrival,  in  the  chapel  royal,  which 
\  was,  on  this  occafion,  very  magnificently  decorated. 

|  All  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  the  nobility,  peers 
|  and  peereffes,  and  the  foreign  minifters,  as  well  as 
|  the  royal  family,  were  prefent  at  the  fervice.  Ad- 
dreffes,  containing  expreffions  of  real  joy  and  fince- 
I  rity  on  this  aufpicious  event,  flowed  from  every  part 
|  of  the  Britilh  dominions. 

The  ceremony  of  the  nuptials  was  foon  fucceeded 
by  that  of  the  coronation,  on  the  twenty-fecond. 
Weftminfterhall  was  prepared  for  the  royal  banquet, 
by  removing  the  courts  of  judicature,  boarding  the 
floor,  erecting  canopies,  and  building  three  rows  of 
galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  fpeflators.  A 
platform  was  laid  between  the  hall  and  Weftminfter 
abbey,  where  the  king  is  crowned.  All  the  houfes 
and  ftreets  within  fight  of  the  proceffion  were  faced 
and  crouded  with  benches  and  fcafiblding,  which 
extended  on  both  fides  within  the  abbey  from  the 
weftern  entrance  almoft  up  to  the  choir.  Thefe  oc- 
cafional  erections  were  furprifingly  calculated  for  fe^ 
curity  and  convenience;  but  when  they  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  above  two  hundred  thoufand  people  of  both 
fexes,  arrayed  in  gay  apparel,  they  filled  the  mind 
with  an  aftonifhing  idea  of  the  wealth  and  populouf- 
nefs  of  Great  Britain,  and  almoft  outvied  the  pro- 
cefiion,  notwithftanding  the  incredible  profufion  of 
jewels  and  finery,  and  all  the  other  circumftances  of 
pomp  by  which  it  was  diftinguiffied.  The  principal 
objects,  however,  ftill  maintained  their  importance 
in  the  eyes  and  bofoms  of  all  the  fpectators,  who 
could  not,  without  the  moft  lively  emotions  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  joy,  behold  the  royal  pair.  This  ce- 

Iremony  was  followed  with  the  anniverfary  pageants 
that  celebrate  the  election  of  a  new  lord  mayor  in 
the  city  of  London.  As  the  kings  and  queens  of 
I  Great  Britain  are  always  entertained  at  Guildhall  by 
!  the  magiftrate  who  happens  to  be  chofen  in  the  year 
,  of  the  coronation,  extraordinary  preparations  were 
i  made 
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made  for  the  reception  of  their  majefties:  who, 
with  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  honoured  the 
banquet. 

When  the  new  parliament  met,  oil  the  third  of 
November,  the  king,  being  feated  on  the  throne, 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  commons  ;  to 
whom  he  fignified  his  pleafure,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  that  they  fliould  return  to  their 
houfe,  and  chufe  a  new  fpeaker.  Accordingly  their 
unanimous  choice  fell  upon  Sir  John  Cud,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  extenlive  knowledge  and  diftinguifhed 
probity.  His  majefty,  repairing  again  to  the  houfe 
of  peers  on  thefixth,  approved  of  the  fpeaker,  and 
harangued  the  parliament  as  follows  : 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  At  the  opening  of  the  firft  parliament,  fum- 
moned  and  eledted  under  my  authority,  1  with 
pleafure  take  notice  of  an  event,  which  has  made 
me  completely  happy,  and  given  univerfal  joy  to 
my  loving  fubjedts.  My  marriage  with  a  princefs, 
eminently  diftinguifhed  by  every  virtue,  and  amiable 
endowment,  whilft  it  affords  me  all  poffible  do- 
meftic  comfort,  cannot  but  highly  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  my  kingdoms;  which  has  been, 
and  always  fliall  be,  my  firft  objedl  in  every  adtion 
of  my  life.  * 

“  It  has  been  my  earned:  wifh  that  this  firft  period 
of  my  reign  might  be  marked  with  another  felicity; 
the  redoringof  the  bleflings  of  peace  to  my  people, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  under 
which  fo  great  a  part  of  Europe  fuffers.  But  though 
overtures  were  made  to  me,  and  my  good  brother 
and  ally  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  the  feveral  bellige- 
rant  powers,  in  order  to  a  general  pacification,  for 
which  purpofe  a  congrefs  was  appointed;  and  pro- 
pofitions  were  made  to  me  by  France,  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  peace  with  that  crown,  which  were  followed 
by  an  actual  negotiation  ;  yet  that  congrefs  hath  not 
hitherto  taken  place,  and  the  negotiation  with 
France  is  entirely  broken  off. 

“  The  fincerity  of  my  dffpofition  to  effedtuate 
this  good  work  has  been  msnifeded  in  the  progrefs 
of  it ;  and  I  have  the  confolation  to  reflect,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  farther  effufion  of 
Chriltian  blood,  to  which  it  was  the  defire  of  my 
heart  to  put  a  flop,  cannot  with  juftice  be  imputed 
to  me. 

“  Our  military  operations  have  been  in  no  ddgree 
fufpended  or  delayed ;  and  it  has  pleafed  God  to 
grant  us  farther  important  fucceffes,  by  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  iflands  of  Belieifle  and  Dominico ; 
and  by  the  redudiion  of  Pondicherry,  which  hath  in 
a  manner  annihilated  the  French  power  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  In  other  parts,  where  the  enemy’s  numbers 
were  greatly  fuperior,  their  principal  defigns  and 
projects  have  been  generally  difappointed,  by  a 
conduct  which  does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  capacity  of  my  general  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunfwick,  and  by  the  valour  of  my  troops. 
The  magnanimity  and  ability  of  the  king  of  Pruffia 
have  eminently  appeared  in  refilling  fuch  numerous 
armies,  and  furmounting  fuch  great  difficulties. 

“  In  this  fituation,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  the  trueft  information  of  the 
fenfe  'of  my  people^,  by  a  new  choice  of  their  repre- 
fentatives.”  I  am  fully  perfuaded  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  that  the  fteady  exertion  of  our 
mod  vigorous  efforts,  in  every  part where  the  enemy 
may  ftill  be  attacked  with  advantage,  is  the  only 
means  that  can  be  productive  of  fuch  a  peace,  as 
may  with  reafon  be  expedied  from  our  fucceffes. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  fixed  refolution,  with  your  con¬ 
currence  and  fupport,  to  carry  on  the  war,  in  the 
moft  effectual  manner,  for  the  intereft  and  advantage 
of  my  kingdoms ;  and  to  maintain,  to  the  utmoft  of 
my  power,  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  my  crown, 
by  adhering  firmly  to  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  my  allies.  In  this  I  will  peifevere,  until  my 
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enemies,  moved  by  their  own  Ioffes  and  diltreffes, 
and  touched  with  the  miferies  of  fo  many  nations, 
fliall  yield  to  the  equitable  conditions  of  an  honour¬ 
able  peace;  in  which  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  profecu- 
tidn  of  the  war,  I  do  affure  you,  no  confideration 
whatever  Avail  make  me  depart  from  the  true  in- 
terdls  of  thefe  my  kingdoms,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  my  crown.” 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 

“  I  ana  heartily  lorry,  that  the  neceffity  of  large 
fupplies  appears  fo  clearly  from  what  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  proper  eftimates  for  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  enfuing  year  fliall  be  laid  before  you ; 
and  I  defire  you  to  grant  me  fuch  fupplies  as  may 
enable  me  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  as 
your  welfare  and  fecurity,  in  the  prefent  critical 
juncture,  require,  that  we  may  happily  put  the  laft 
hand  to  this  great  work.  Whatfoever  you  give  fhall 
be  faithfully  applied. 

“  I  dare  lay  your  affectionate  regard  for  me  and 
the  queen  makes  you  go  before  me  in  what  I  am 
next  to  mention  ;  the  making  an  adequate  and  ho¬ 
nourable  provifion  for  her  fupport,  in  cafe  Ihe  fliould 
furvive  me.  This  is  what  not  only  her  royal  dignity, 
but  her  own  merit  calls  for,  and  I  earneltly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  confideration. 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  good 
affections  of  this  parliament,  that  I  think  it  quite 
fuperfluous  to  life  any  exhortations  to  excite  you  to 
a  right  conduct.  I  will  only  add,  that  there  never 
was  a  fituation  in  which  unanimity,  firmnefs,  and 
difpatch,  were  more  neceffary  for  the  fafety,  honour, 
and  true  intereft  of  Great  Britain.” 

Each  houfe  prefented  to  his  majefty  a  moft  loyal 
and  affectionate  addrefs,  in  which  they  allured  him 
he  might  rely  on  their  exerting  themlelves,  in  the 
moft  effectual  manner,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  crown,  and  oblige  the  enemy  to  accept  of  an 
honourable  peace ;  that  they  would  make  fuch  am¬ 
ple  and  honourable. provifion  for  his  illuftrious  con- 
lort,  as  might  enable  her  to  fupport  her  royal  dig¬ 
nity  with  proper  luftre,  in  cafe  ffie  fliould  furvive 
his  majefty:  and  that  his  faithful  commons  would 
grant  iupplies  adequate  to  the  feveral  fervices  that 
his  inaj efty’s  wiidom  Ihould  think  neceffary.  “  That, 
fenfible  of  the  difficult  crifis  in  which  they  were 
affembled,  they  were  determined  to  concur  with  the 
greateft  firmnefs  and  unanimity,  in  whatever  might 
contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  might  tend  to  de¬ 
feat  the  views  and  expectations  of  their  enemies, 
and  convince  the  world,  that  there  are  no  diffi¬ 
culties  which  his  majefty’swifdomand  perfeverance, 
with  the  affiftance  of  his  parliament,  could  not  fur- 
mount.” 

After  having  prefented  their  addrefs,  the  commons 
proceeded  to  fettle  the  fupplies,  which  amounted  to 
eighteen  millions  two  hundred  twenty-nine  thoufand 
one  hundred  thirty-five  pounds  eighteen  Ihillings 
and  eleven  pence  half-penny.  But  they  had  hardly 
fettled  this  important  meafure,  when  advice  arrived 
from  the  earl  of  Briftol,  his  majefty’s  ambaffaclor  at 
Madrid,  importing,  that  having  demanded  a  cate¬ 
gorical  declaration  with  refpedt  to  the  part  his  ma¬ 
jefty  intended  to  act  in  the  difputes  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  he  had  received  at 
firft  a  very  evafive  and  unfatisfactory  anfwer.  He 
added,  that  on  repeating  his  remonftrance,  he  w^as 
anfwered,  that  the  Spanifli  monarch  had  already 
taken  his  meafures  in  concert  with  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  and  that  war  was  that  moment  declared 
again  ft  Great  Britain ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might 
retire  home,  and  when  he  thought  proper. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  war  was  ,  n 
declared  againft  Spain,  with  the  ufual  A’  Um 
ceremonies.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  king  went  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  delivered  a  fpeech  to  both 
houfes;  in  which  he  obferved,  that  he  had  allured 
8  B  his 
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his  parliament  of  his  lincere  difpofition  to  put  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  reftore  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  on  lolicl  and  lafting  foundations,  that 
no  impartial  perfon  either  at  home  or  abroad  could 
fufpecl  him  of  unneceffarily  kindling  a  new  war  in 
Europe.  But  notwithftanding  this  he  acquainted 
them,  “Thatfmce  their  recefs,  he  had  found  himfelf 
indifpenfibly  obliged  to  declare  war  againft  Spain. 
Tie  obferved,  that  his  own  condud,  fince  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  that  of  the  late  king 
his  grandfather,  had  been  fo  full  of  good-will  and 
friendfhip,  fo  averfe  to  the  laying  hold  of  feveral 
juft  grounds  of  complaint,  which  might  have  been  j 
allcdged,  and  fo  attentive  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Catholic  king  and  his  family,  that  it  was  matter  of 
the  greateft  furprize  to  find  that  engagements  had, 
in  this  conjuncture,  been  entered  into  between  that 
crown  and  France;  and  a  treaty  made  to  unite  all  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  mod  ambi-  a  J 
tiousand  dangerous  defignsagainilthecommerce  and  j 
independency  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  particularly  | 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  He  expreffed  his  reliance  on 
the  divine  blefiing,  on  thejuftice  of  his  caufe,  on 
the  zealous  and  powerful  afiiftance  of  his  faithful 
fubjefts,  and  the  concurrence  of  his  allies,  who  muft 
find  themfelves  involved  in  the  pernicious  and  ex- 
tenfive  projects  of  his  enemies.  He  added,  that  he 
left  thefe  confiderations  with  his  parliament,  full  of 
the  jufteft  confidence,  that  the  honour  of  his  crown,  jj 
and  the  interefts  of  his  kingdoms  were  fafe  in  their 
hands.  Immediately  both  houfes  took  this  fpeech 
into  confideration,  and  each  presented  an  addrefs, 
affuring  his  majefty,  that  they  would  afford  him  the 
moft  conftant  and  adequate  fupport.  After  which, 
the  public  bufinefs  being  finifhecl,  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  the  king  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  he  expreffed  the  high  eft  approbation  of 
£eal,  unanimity  and  difpatch,  which  had  fo  fignally 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  their  proceedings. 

Among  the  acls  which  paffed  this  feflion  was  one 
which  gave  great  offence,  as  being  burthenfome  to 
the  people,  efpecially  the  induftrious  and  laborious 
part  of  the  nation.  This  was  an  additional  duty  of 
three  fhillings  for  every  barrel  of  beer,  exclufive  of 
the  duties  of  excife,  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer;  and 
as  porter  in  the  city,  and  ale  in  the  country,  were 
efteemed  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  engaged 
in  laborious  employments,  a  tax  which  occafioned 
porter  to  be  railed  from  three-pence  to  three-pence 
half-penny  a  pot,  was  confidered  as  a  heavy  impofi- 
tion  on  one  of  the  necefl'aries  of  life. 

Not  any  events  had  fo  great  an  effedt  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  peace  which  followed,  as  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Britifh  arms  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  late 
minifter,  before  his  refignation  of  the  feals,  had  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
Britifh  forces  againft  theFrench  colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  Nor  was  this  refolution  merely  fpeculative; 
a  ftrong  fquadron  was  fitted  out,  and  failed  from 
Spithead  in  the  month  of  Odtober  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  armament  had  under  their  convoy  a 
number  of  tranfports  with  four  battalions  from 
Belleifle,  to  join  at  Barbadoes  a  ftrong  body  of 
forces  from  North  America,  together  with  fome 
regiments  and  volunteers  from  Guadaloupe  and 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  proceed  in  concert  with 
the  fleet  already  on  that  ftation,  and  make  a  con- 
queft  of  Martinico,  which,  fince  the  attempt  of  ge¬ 
neral  Hopfon,  had  been  ftrengthened  with  new  for¬ 
tifications,  and  a  ftrong  body  of  troops.  The 
armament  from  North  America  and  England,  under 
the  command  of  major-general  Monckton,  and 
rear-admiral  Rodney,  amounting  to  eighteen  bat¬ 
talions,  and  as  many  (hips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates,  bombs,  and  fire-fhips,  having  rendezvoufed 
at  Barbadoes,  failed  from  thence  on  the  fifth  of 
January,  and  on  the  eighth  the  fleet  and  tranfports 
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anchored  in  St.  Ann’s  bay,  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
Martinico,  the  men  of  war  having  firft  ftlenced 
fome  batteries  which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  that 
part  of  the  coalt.  In  the  courfe  of  this  fervice,  the 
Raifonable,  aihip  of  the  line,  was,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  pilot,  run  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  from  whence 
the  could  not  be  got  off;  but  the  men  were  happily 
faved,  together  with  her  ftores  and  artillery.  The 
general  not  thinking  this  a  proper  place  for  difem- 
b, irking,  detached  two  brigades  under  the  command 
of  the  brigadiers  Haldimand  and  Grant,  to  the  bay 
of  Petite  Anfe,  where  a  battery  was  cannonaded^ 
and  taken,  by  the  feamen  and  marines.  Thefe  bri¬ 
gades  were  foon  followed  by  the  whole  army,  and 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron ;  when  fome  other  batteries 
being  ftlenced,  general  Monckton,  with  the  forces, 
landed  on  the  fixteenth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cas  des  Navires,  and  having  received  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  two  battalions  of  marines  from  the 
fquadron,  he  determined  to  befiege  the  town  of 
Fort  Royal. 

On  the  twenty- fourth  of  June,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  brigadier  Grant,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
fuilained  by  lord  Rollo’s  brigade,  attacked  the  ad¬ 
vanced  polls  of  the  enemy  under  the  brilk  fire  of 
the  batteries  ;  while  brigadier  Rufane,  with  his 
brigade,  reinforced  by  the  marines,  marched  up  on 
the  right  to  attack  the  redoubts  that  were  railed 
along  the  Ihore  •,  and  the  light  infantry  under 
colonel  Scot,  fupported  by  the  brigade  of  Wallh, 
advanced  on  the  left  of  a  plantation,  in  order,  if 
poflible,  to  turn  the  enemy,  in  which  attempt  they 
fucceeded,  and  by  nine  in  the  morning  were  in 
poffefiion  of  the  Morne  Tortuefon,  and  all  the  re¬ 
doubts  and  batteries  with  which  it  was  fortified. 
The  enemy  retired  in  confufion  to  the  town  of 
Fort  Royal,  and  to  the  Morne  Gamier,  which  be¬ 
ing  more  high  and  inaccellible  than  the  other,  was 
deemed  impregnable.  During  the  conteft  for  the 
poffefiion  of  Tortuefon,  brigadier  Haldimand,  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade,  with  two  battalions  of 
Highlanders,  and  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  under 
major  Leland,  were  ordered  to  pafs  the  ravine  fome 
way  to  the  left,  and  turn  a  body  of  the  enemy 
polled  on  the  oppofite  heights,  hoping,  by  that  me¬ 
thod  to  divide  their  forces ;  but  the  country  being 
difficult  of  accefs,  it  was  late  before  this  paffage  was 
effected.  In  the  mean  time,  thegeneral,  perceiving 
the  enemy  giving  way  on  all  fides,  ordered  colonel 
Scot’s  light  infantry,  with  Wallh’s  brigade,  and  a 
divifion  of  the  grenadiers,  to  advance  on  the  left  to 
a  plantation,  from  whence  they  drove  the  enemy, 
and  then  took  poffefiion  of  an  advantageous  poll 
oppofue  to  the  Morne  Gamier.  Next  day  bat¬ 
teries  were  begun  to  be  ereCled  againft  the.  citadel 
of  Fort  Royal,  but  in  the  execution  of  this  work 
our  troops  were  greatly  harraffed  by  the  enemy’s 
fire  from  Morne  Gamier;  and  on  the  twenty- 
feventh,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  made  a 
furious  attack,  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  forces, 
on  the  polls  defended  by  the  light  infantry  and 
brigadier  Haldimand;  but  met  with  fo  warm  a 
reception,  that  they  foon  retired  in  diforder.  Such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  Englilh  troops,  that  they 
palled  the  ravine  with  the  fugitives,  feized  their 
batteries  and  took  poffefiion  of  the  ground/being 
luftained  by  the  brigade  of  Wallh,  and  the  grena¬ 
diers  under  Grant,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  marched  up  to  their  afiiftance.  Major  Le¬ 
land,  with  his  light  infantry,  finding  no  refiftance 
on  the  left,  advanced  to  the  redoubt,  which  was 
abandoned,  and  the  brigadiers  Wallh,  Grant,  and 
Haldimand,  moved  up  in  order  to  fupport  him; 
thus  by  nine  at  night  the  Britifh  troops  were  in 
poffefiion  of  this  ftrong  poll.  Next  day  the  go- 

Ivernor  perceiving  the  Englilh  employed  in  erecting 
batteries  on  the  different  heights  which  commanded 
the  citadel,  ordered  the  chamade  to  be  beat,  and 
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furrendered  by  capitulation.  On  the  fourth  of 
February,  the  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the  victors, 
and  next  morning  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Royal,  deputations  were  fent  from  different  parts  of 
the  ifland,  requeuing  a  capitulation:  but  M.  de  la 
Touche,  the  governor- general,  retired  with  his 
forces  to  St.  Pierre,  which  he  propofed  to  defend  to 
the  laft  extremity.  On  the  feventh,  Pidgeon  ifland, 
which  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  efteemedoneof  the 
belt  defences  of  the  harbour;  furrendered  at  the  firft 
fummons.  This  conqueft  was  obtained  at  the  fmall 
expence  of  about  four  hundred  men,  including  a 
few  officers,  killed  and  wounded  in  the  different 
attacks;  but  -the  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  very  con- 
fiderable.  General  Monckton  was  juft  fatting  out 
for  the  reduction  of  St.  Pierre,  when  twd  deputies 
arrived  from  M.  de  la  Touche,  with  prbpofals  of 
capitulation  for  the  whole  ifland,  which  being  agreed 
to,  on  the  fourteenth  the  terms  were  fettled,  and 
the  capitulation  figned.  On  the  fixteenth  the 
Engliffi  commander  took  poffeffion  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  all  the  polls  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  while  the 
French  governor-general  with  M.  Rouille,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  faff  officers,  and  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  grenadiers,  were  em¬ 
barked  on  board  fume  tranfports,  and  conveyed  to 
France.  The  furrender  of  Martinico  was  followed 
by  that  of  its  dependent  iflands,  by  which  means 
the  Engliffi  were  the  foie  polfdTors  of  all  the  Ca- 
ribbees.  The  Britiffi  miniftry  now  fent  a  fleet  j 
again  ft  the  Havannah,  the  center  of  the  Spanifli  j 
commerce,  and  at  this  time  fo  ftrongly  defended, 
that  the  taking  of  it  was  reckoned  an  impoffibility, 
a  thought  this  very  feldom  conceived  by  the  Britifh 
forces.  Nineteen  flips  of  the  line,  with  many 
final ler  veffels,  were  fitted  out,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Pocock;  and  about  ten  thoufand  land 
forces,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  At 
firft  the  admiral  intended  to  have  landed  on  the 
Touth  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  where  it  was  fup- 
pofed  he  might  fall  in  with  the  Spanifli  galleons; 
but  that  opinion  was  over-ruled  in  a  council  of  war, 
and  the  fleet  continued  on  a  courfeof  feven  hundred 
miles,  in  a  very  dangerous  fea.  On  the  ninth  of 
June,  they  came  within  fight  of  St.  Jago,  on  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  St.  Jago 
is  the  capital  of  Cuba;  but  although  the  courts 
of  Juftice  are  held  there,  yet  the  Havannah  is  the 
feat  of  commerce,  and,  confequently,  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  From  St.  Jago  the  fleet  con¬ 
tinued  their  voyage  to  the  Havannah;  but  when 
they  arrived  there,  they  found  they  had  more  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter  than  they  had  as  yet  imagined. 
The  p adage  to  the  harbour  is  extremely  narrow, 
and  above  half  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  lar^e  bafon,  where  a  thoufand  fhips  may  ride 
in  fafety.  On  one  fide  of  the  narrow  paflageis  the 
Moro  Caftle,  a  ftrong  fort  built  for  the  defence  of 
the  place,  and  to  prevent  any  ffiips  from  coming  in 
but  f'uch  as  have  paffports.  To  the  weft  ward  of  the 
harbour  Hands  the  town,  ftrongly  fortified  with  a 
parapet,  redoubts  and  baftions ;  the  whole  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  and  cannon  placed  in  proper 
divifions. 

The  admiral,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  bore  away,  w  ith  a  large  pai  t  of  thejleet, 
to  the  weft  ward,  where  he  made  as  if  he  would  have 
landed;  while  commodore  Keppel  and  captain  Her- 
vey  landed  the  forces  on  the  eaft  of  the  haibour, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  although  the  Spaniards 
had  a  confiderable  fleet  then  lying  at  anchor,  which 
might  have  done  them  great  damage.  The  earl  of 
Albemarle  divided  the  army  into  eight  brigades; 
one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  general 
Elliot,  was  ordered  to  march  up  the  countiy,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  fupplics  being  fent  to  the  tow  11, 


and  to  cover  the  fiege  in  the  rear.  General  Keppel 
and  colonel  Howe  vvere  ordered  to  make  adiverfion 
on  the  weft  of  the  town ;  while  the  earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  with  the  main  body  of  the  forces,  attacked 
the  Moro  Caftle,  that  being  the  grand  object  in 
view  becaufe  he  defended  the  entrance  to  the  har¬ 
bour.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  were 
innumerable.  There  was  no  freffi  water  to  be  had; 
and  as  the  men  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
through  woods,  and  drag  the  cannon  along  with 
them,  fo  many  of  them  died  on  the  fpot  through  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigues  they  underwent 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  But  courage  and 
perfeverance  overcame  all  difficulties;  for  batteries 
were  erected  in  the  night  on  the  riling  grounds,  to 
cover  the  approaches,  and  make  way  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  place.  To  do  juftice  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  defended  the 
place  with  great  bravery,  and  for  fome  time,  the 
fire  was,  in  a  manner,  equal  on  both  fides.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  in  the  evening,  they  made  a 
fally ;  but  although  they  acted  with  great  courage 
and  refolution,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with 
the  lofs  of  above  three  hundred  men.  All  the 
batteries  being  now  opened,  the  admiral  ordered 
the  Cambridge,  the  Dragon,  and  the  Marlborough, 
to  fail  up  to  the  fort,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Hervey ;  and  then  a  moft  dreadful  firing  began. 
The  Spanifli  artillery  was  well  conducted,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  belt  officers  under  their  govern¬ 
ment  were  at  this  time  at  the  Havannah.  As  the 
Moro  cable  was  fituated  on  a  high  rock,  the  ffiips 
could  not,  after  feven  hours  firing,  make  the  leaft 
impreffions  on  it.  In  the  attempt  the  Engliffi  loft 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  confider,  that,  befides  the 
Moro  caftle,  they  had  another  battery  playing  upon 
them  from  an  oppofite  fort,  which  galled  them  ex- 
ceffivtly  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  other- 
wife  they  would  have  been  deftroyed.  Among 
thofe  killed  in  this  hazardous  attempt,  was  captain 
Gooftrey,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  on  many  former 
occafions,  given  the  moft  fignal  proofs  of  his 
courage;  but  duty,  and  the  love  of  glory  were  the 
foie  objects  he  had  in  view.  When  the  Englifh 
men  of  war  were  gone  to  rejoin  the  fleet,  the 
Spaniards  turned  their  attention  to  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  fort,  and  refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity;  fo  that  the  Englifh  officers  found  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  place  would  be  a  work  of  time.  In¬ 
deed,  an  unforefeen  accident  happened  at  this  time, 
which  tended,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  retard  their 
operations,  namely,  the  reduction  of  a  battery,  which 
took  fire  by  the  explofion  of  a  mortar.  Sicknefs  like- 
wife  rendered  many  of  the  men  incapable  of  acting, 
and  the  few  who  remained  in  health  were -fatigued 
beyond  defeription.  Add  to  this  the  want  of  frefh 
provifions,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  infup- 
portable  fatigue  which  both  officers  and  men  under¬ 
went,  by  which  many  gave  themfelves  up  to  defpair, 
and  funk  under  the  load  of  their  mifery  :  but  at 
this  time  they  received  a  very  feafonable  fupply; 
for  a  fleet  arrived  from  New  York,  and  another 
from  Jamaica,  having  on  board  a  large  quantity  of 
provifions,  which  gave  new  life  and  fpirits  both  to 
the  army  and  navy. 

The  governor  of  the  Havannah,  fenfible  that  the 
Engliffi  would  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Moro 
cable,  unlefs  he  could  fend  freffi  reinforcements  to 
it,  ordered  one  thoufand  two  hundred  men  to  be 
put  on  board  the  boats  in  the  harbour,  and  to  land 
and  attack  the  Englifh.  Accordingly,  thefe  men 
landed,  and  attacked  our  forces  in  three  different 
places,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  upwards  of 
four  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  fpot;  fome  were 
drowned,  and  the  reft  with  much  difficulty  faved 
themfelves,  by  getting  into  their  boats.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  the  miners  blew  up  a  part  of  the 
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wall,  by  which  a  breach  was  made ;  and  although  it 
was  fmall,  yet  the  engineers  were  of  opinion  that 
the  army  might  attack  it.  The  Englilh  troops  now 
mounted  the  breach  in  fuch  good  order,  that  the 
enemy  became  intimidated,  alter  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  had  been  killed,  among  whom  was  the 
marquis  de  Gonfales,  the  fecond  in  command,  a 
brave  officer,  who  had  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft 
during  the  liege,  and  died  animating  the  foldiers  to 
defend  tire  place.  The  fame  fate  attended  Don 
Lewis  de  Velafco,  the  commander  in  chief,  who  dif- 
daining  to  alk  quarter,  collected  as  many  men  as  yet 
remained,  and  making  a  ftancl  with  them,  received 
a  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  the  bed  of  honour. 
The  Englilh  being  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  fort, 
which  had  colt  the  lives  of  many  brave  men,  during 
a  liege  of  fourteen  days,  turned  the  cannon  againll 
the  town.  Several  batteries  were,  at  the  fame  time, 
erected  on  the  riling  grounds;  and  the  earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle  being  willing  to  fave  as  many  lives  as  poffi- 
ble,  fent  a  meffage  to  the  governor,  defii  ing  him  to 
furrender,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hold  out  any 
longer;  but  the  governor,  though  he  returned  a 
polite  anfwer  to  the  earl,  yet  refufed  to  comply,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  would  hold  it  out  to  the  lalt  ex¬ 
tremity.  In  confequence  of  this  the  firing  imme¬ 
diately  began  on  both  fides;  but  in  a  little  more 
than  fix  hours  all  the  artillery  belonging  to  the 
enemy  were  filenced,  and  the  north  baftion  of  the 
city  was  almolt  difabled.  This  reduced  the  Spa¬ 
niard  to  reafon ;  and  accordingly  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  white  flags  were  difplayed  allround  the 
place,  and  in  a  fliort  time  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  at 
the  head  quarters  with  propofals  for  a  capitulation. 
The  terms,  however,  which  the  Spanifh  governor 
thought  proper  to  tranfmit,  were  not  granted:  hede- 
manded  that  the  Ihips  in  the  harbour  flaould  be  fent 
to  Spain,  and  that  the  harbour  fhould  be  declared 
neutral.  Thefe  appeared  rather  the  demands  of  a 
conqueror  than  a  fallen  enemy ;  they  were,  there¬ 
fore  refufed,  and  hoftilities  were  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
newed.  This  produced  the  defired  effect ;  the 
enemy  thought  proper  to  recede  from  their  demands 
and  to  treat  upon  very  different  terms ;  fo  that  a 
capitulation  was  figned  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  werefecured  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  own  laws  and  religion,  as  well  as  in 
their  private  property;  and  next  day  the  Englilh 
took  poffeffion  of  this  important  conqueft.  The 
Spanifh  garrifon  which  was  reduced  to  about  feven 
hundred  men,  including  officers,  was  permitted  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war;  and  it  was 
flipulated  that  they  and  the  failors  fhould  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Old  Spain.  About  five  hundred  of  the 
Britifli  troops,  including  fifteen  officers,  were  killed, 
or  died  of  their  wounds,  during  the  progrefs  of  this 
fiege,  and  about  feven  hundred,  among  whom  were 
nine  officers,  were  carried  off  by  ficknefs.  The 
conquerors  found  in  the  place  great  quantities  of 
artillery,  fmall  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike 
ftores.  Twelve  Ihips  of  the  line,  two  upon  the 
flocks,  and  feveral  trading  veffels  likewife  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englilh.  But  befides  thefe  cap¬ 
tures  they  acquired  to  the  amount  of  about  three 
millions  fterling  in  filver,  tobacco  and  valuable 
merchandize,  collected  on  his  catholic  majefty’s 
account;  which  at  once  rendered  the  enemy’s  lofs 
irreparable,  and  indemnified  the  Britifli  nation  for 
the  expence  of  this  expedition,  which  was  carried 
into  execution  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  and  afforded 
many  inftances  of  true  courage  and  capacity. 

Nor  was  this  conqueft  the  only  inftance  in  which 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  triumphed  over  thofe  of 
Spain.  A  fcheme  had  been  projected  by  the  miniftry 
for  making  a  defeent  on  the  ifland  of  Manilla  in  the 
Eaft  Indies:  where  is  the  port  from  whence  two 
large  Ihips  are  annually  fent  acrofs  the  vaft  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  port  of  Acapulco,  one  of  the  Tea-ports 


of  Mexico,  laden  with  fpices,  fluff's,  jewels,  and 
other  rich  merchandize  of  India.  An  attempt  was 
to  be  made  on  this  ifland  by  part  of  the  fquadron 
of  vice-admiral  Cornifh,  and  the  troops  deftined  for 
the  expedition  were  to  be  under  the  command  of 
brigadier-general  Draper.  The  beginning  of  A.u- 
guft,  admiral  Cornifli  failed  in  two  divifions,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  arrived  at  Malacca,  where  the 
fleet  was  watered,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rattans 
collected  for  making  gabions.  On  the  twentv- 
third  of  September  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Manilla,  where  the  enemy  were  but  ill  prepared  for 
a  defence,  and  greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
vilit.  The  governor  was  the  archbifhop,  who 
affumes  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  Philippine 
iflands:  but  the  garrifon  confiding  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men,  was  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Villa 
Medina,  who  now  reinforced  it  with  a  body  of 
ten  thoufand  Indians,  from  the  province  of  Pam- 
panga;  but  thefe  were  undifeiplined,  and  formed 
rather  a  rude  rabble  of  people,  than  an  army.  The 
admiral  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  convenient 
place  for  landing  the  troops,  about  two  miles  to  the 
Southward  of  the  city  of  Manilla;  and  immediately 
made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  that  purpofe.  The 
three  frigates,  Argo,  Sea-horfe  and  Seaford,  were 
ftationed  very  near  the  fliore,  to  cover  the  defeent, 
three  divifions  of  the  forces  were  put  on  board  the 
boats  of  the  fleet,  conduCled  by  the  captains  Parker, 
Kempenfeldt,  and  Brereton  of  the  navy,  and  foon 
landed  at  the  church  and  village  of  Malata.  This 
was  the  time  for  the  enemy  to  have  rendered  the 
attempt  abortive,  and  they  accordingly  affembled 
in  great  numbers  to  oppofe  the  defeent  j  but  the 
covering  frigates  kept  fuch  a  continual  fire  of  can¬ 
non  and  fmall  arms,  that  they  foon  difperfed  and 
fought  their  fafety  in  a  precipitate  flight ;  fo  that 
the  troops  were  difembarked  without  the  lofs  of  a 
Angle  man.  Next  day  the  general  took  poffeffion 
of  the  Pol  verifta,  a  fmall  fort  defected  by  the  enemy, 
and  which  now  proved  an  excellent  place  of  arms 
for  covering  the  landing  of  the  ftores  and  artillery. 
The  curate’s  houfe  was  made  the  head  quarters, 
and  guarded  by  the  feventy-ninth  regiment.  The 
church  of  the  Hermita  was  occupied  by  colonel 
Monfon,  with  an  advanced  party  of  two  hundred 
men.  The  marines  were  left  at  the  Malata,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Polvorifta,  to  fecure  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fleet,  and  protect  the  ftores  and 
artillery.  In  the  mean  time  a  body  of  men  ap¬ 
proached  within  an  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  and 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  church  of  St.  Jago, 
which  they  maintained,  notwithftanding  it  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  continual  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  ad¬ 
miral,  on  the  twenty-fixth,  landed  a  battalion  of 
feamen,  who  were  polled  between  the  head  quarters 
and  marines.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  idle  on  this 
occafion.  They  were  determined,  if  poffible,  to 
prevent  the  deftruction  of  their  city  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  four  hundred  of  their  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  chevalier  Fayette,  with  two  field  pieces, 
marched  up  on  the  right  of  the  Englilh  advanced 
poll,  the  flank  of  which  they  began  to  cannonade  ; 
but  colonel  Monfon,  at  the  head  of  the  piquets, 
and  a  fmall  reinforcement  of  marines,  attacked 
them  with  fo  much  fury,  that  they  retreated  with 
the  greateft  precipitation,  leaving  one  of  their  field 
pieces  behind  them. 

A  confiderable  breach  having  been  made  in  the 
wall,  it  was  hoped  the  garrifon  would  demand  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  ;  but  finding  they  n>ade  no  propofitions  of 
that  nature,  the  Englilh  general  refolved  to  ftorm 
the  town.  Accordingly,  on  the  fixth  of  October, 
at  four  in  the  morning,  the  troops  allotted  for  this 
fervice  marched  off  from  their  quarters  in  fmall 
bodies,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  and  while  they  were  affem- 
bling*  a  clofe  fire  was  maintained  in  order  to  clear 
thofe  places  where  the  enemy  might  be  lodged  or 
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intrenched.  Every  thing  beingin  readinefs  for  the 
affault,  lieutenant  Ruflel,  at  the  head  of  lixty  volun¬ 
teers,  iuftained  by  the  grenadiers,  led  the  way. 
The  engineers,  pioneers,  and  other  workmen  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  to  clear  and  widen  the  breach;  and 
after  them  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  conducted 
in  proper  order.  As  foon  as  the  affailants  mounted 
the  breach,  the  enemy  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion, 
and  the  troops  entered  the  town  with  very  little 
difficulty,  the  only  oppofition  of  conlequence 
which  they  met  with  being  from  a  hundred 
Spaniards,  who,  with  fome  Indians,  were  poked  at 
the  royal  guard-houfe,  and,  upon  their  refufal  to 
fubmit,  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  governor, 
with  the  principal  magiftrates,  withdrew  into  the 
citadel,  but  that  being,  foon  after,  entirely  de- 
molifhed,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  prisoners 
of  war.  The  Spanifh  officers,  on  giving  their  pa¬ 
role  of  honour,  were  enlarged,  and  all  the  Indians 
difrnilled  in  fafety.  This  important  conqueft  coft 
the  Englifh  only  one  hundred  men,  including  officers. 
By  the  capitulation  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  port  of  Cavite,  with  the  iflands  and  forts  de¬ 
pending  upon  Manilla,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
his  Britannic  majefty,  and  four  millions  of  dollars 
paid  as  a  ranfom  for  the  city  of  Manilla,  and  the 
effects  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  return,  were  to  be 
protected  in  their  religion  and  private  property. 
Admiral  Cornifh,  during  the  fiege,  having  inter¬ 
cepted  fome  letters  to  the  Spanifh  governor,  inform¬ 
ing  him,  that  the  galleon,  St.  Phil lipina,  was  arrived 
from  Acapulco  at  Cajayagan,  he  determined  to  fend 
in  quell:  of  her.  Accordingly  the  Panther  man  of 
war,  and  Argo  frigate,  commanded  by  the  captains 
Parker  and  King,  were  detached  on  this  lervice; 
and  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  being  off  the  ifland 
of  Capul,  they  difcerned  a  fail,  Handing  to  the 
northward.  Unfortunately  the  Panther  was  drove 
by  the  current  among  the  Narangoes,  and  obliged 
to  come  to  an  anchor,  but  captain  King  in  the  fri¬ 
gate  continuing  the  chace,  came  up  with  and  engaged 
her  for  near  two  hours,  during  which  his  figging 
fuffered  confiderable  damage,  and  obliged  him  to 
give  over  the  attack  till  it  could  be  repaired.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Panther  got  under  fail  again,  and 
in  her  turn  engaged  the  enemy,  wdao  foon  barren- 
dered;  but  when  captain  Parker  came  to  take  pof- 
feffion,  he  was  furprized  to  find,  that  inflead  of  the 
St.  Phillipina,  his  prize  proved  the  Santiffima  Tri- 
nidada,  which  had  departed  from  Manilla  for  Aca¬ 
pulco  on  the  firft  of  Auguft ;  but  meeting  with  a 
hard  gale  of  wind,  wherein  fhe  was  difmafted,  had 
been  obliged  to  put  back  and  refit.  The  merchan¬ 
dize  on  board  the  fhip  was  valued  at  one  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the  whole  cargo  fuppofed 
to  be  worth  double  that  fum.  We  may  here  add, 
the  Hermione,  a  Spanifh  regifter  fhip,  bound  from 
Lima  to  Cadiz,  laden  with  treafure  and  valuable 
effects  to  the  amount  of  one  million  fterling,  which 
was  taken  in  the  month  of  May,  by  two  Englifh 
frigates,  on  a  cruife  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
brought  from  Gibraltar  to  England.  Several  cap¬ 
tures  were  alfo  made  in  the  Weft  Indies  during  the 
month  of  November,  among  which  were  a  French 
fhip,  mounted  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  taken  by 
captain  Ruthven,  commander  of  the  Terpfichore; 
and  the  Oifeau,  another  French  frigate  of  twenty 
guns,  taken  by  captain  Tonyn,  in  his  majefty’s 
fhip  the  Brune,  about  feven  leagues  from  Cartha- 
gena.  Nor  were  the  cruizers  of  Great  Britain  lefs 
active, orlefsfuccefsfulin  the  American  feas.  Captain 
Gurry,  of  the  Adteon,  took,  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  a  large  Spanifh.  regifter  fhip,  laden  with  artil¬ 
lery,  flores  and  ammunition ;  and  bound  to  Lagueira. 

A  fleet  of  twenty-five  French  merchant  fhips,  laden 
with  fugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  failed  from  Cape 
Frangois  for  Europe,  under  convoy  of  four  frigates, 
in  the  month  of  September;  but,  during  their 
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paffage,  five  of  them  were  taken  by  a  fleet  of  priva¬ 
teers,  belonging  to  New  York  and  Jamaica.  Nor 
did  the  reft  efcape;  commodore  Keppel  fell  in  the 
next  day  with  the  remaining  part,  took  the  whole 
fleet,  together  with  their  convoy,  and  lent  them  to 
Port  Royal. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  continent,  where  the 
war  was  fill  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  A 
joint  memorial  was  prefented  by  the  French  and 
Spanifh  ambaffadors  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  to  the 
Portuguefe  miniftry,  importing,  that  the  firft  mea- 
fure  planned  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  was 
to  engage  his  Portuguefe  majefty  in  their  offenfive 
and  defenfive  alliance,  and  to  join  his  forces  with 
theirs:  that  they  expedted  his  moft  Faithful  majefty 
would  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  acquiefce  in  fo 
reafonable  a  requeft,  when  he  confidered  what  he 
owed  to  himfelf,  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  his  fubjects, 
who  more  feverely  felt  the  yoke  which  Great  Britain 
had  laic!  upon  them,  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation, 
and  which  fhe  was  defirous  of  extending  over  all 
thofe  who  had  any  poffeffions  in  the  new  world  : 
that  it  would  be  unjuft  for  France  and  Spain  alone 
to  fupport  a  war,  and  faciifice  their  fubjects  for  an 
object  in  which  Portugal  was  equally  interefted  with 
themfelves:  that  in  order  to  this,  the  ambaffador  of 
Spain,  and  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  France 
defired  his  moft  Faithful  majefty  to  renounce  the 
neutrality,  and  declare  himfelf  united  in  the  prefent 
war  againft  the  Englifh,  with  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain:  that  this  declaration  was  made  by  thofe  two 
monarchs  as  being  agreed  and  concerted  between 
them:  that  his  Catholic  majefty  had  alfb  inftrucled 
his  ambaffador  to  obferve,  that  it  was  the  brother 
of  the  queen,  wife  to  his  moft  Faithful  majefty,  a 
true  friend,  a  luoderate,  and  quiet  neighbour,  who 
had  made  this  propofal  to  him,  and  who,  confider- 
ing  the  intereft  of  his  Poi  tuguefe  majefty  as  his  own, 
wilhed  to  unite  the  one  with  the  other,  fo  that  either 
in  peace  or  war,  Spain  and  Portugal  might  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  belonging  to  one  mailer.  To  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  memorial,  the  two  minifters  added,  That 
they  were  commanded  by  their  refpective  courts,  to 
demand  in  four  days  a  cetegorical  anfwer,  and  that 
any  delay  beyond  that  period  would  be  confidered 
as  a  negative. 

But  though  the  fituation  of  Portugal  was  at 
this  time  truly  alarming,  yet  the  firmnefs  of  the 
king  was  fuch  as  muft  tranfmit  his  name  with  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  advantage  to  pofterity.  He 
anfwered  this  infulting  propolition  with  a  moderate 
but  intrepid  refolution.  He  obferved,  that  the  ties, 
which  equally  united  him  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  rendered  him  a  proper 
mediator  to  them  all,  and  confc-quently  improper 
for  him  to  declare  himfelf  an  enemy  to  either:  that 
his  alliance  with  England  was  ancient,  and  confe- 
que  ritly  incapable  of  giving  offence  at  this  juncture: 
that  it  was  merely  defenfive,  confequently  innocent: 
that  the  late  calamities  of  Portugal  had  abfolutely 
di  fabled  her  from  taking  part  in  any  offenfive  war, 
into  which  neither  the'love  his  moft  Faithful  ma¬ 
jefty  bore  his  fubjedts,  as  a  father,  nor  the  duty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  them  as  a  king,  could  luffer 
him  to  plunge  them. 

This  anfwer  was  far  from  fatisfying  the  princes 
of  the  Bourbon  confederacy.  They  denied  that  the 
alliance  with  England  was  either  purely  defenfive, 
or  puiely  innocent :  and  to  other  affertions  added! 
that  if  the  king  of  Portugal  did  not  comply  with 
their  requifition,  the  Spanifh  troops  which  were 
already  marched  to  the  frontiers,  fhould  enter  his 
country,  feize  his  forts,  and  fhut  them  up;  and 
that  no  choice  was  therefore  left  to  his  majefty,  but 
that  of  receiving  them  as  friends,  or  treating  them 
as  enemies. 

However,  this  extraordinary  treatment  could 
neither  divert  the  king  from  the  firmnefs  of  his  re- 
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folution,  nor  provoke  him  to  depart  from  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  his  language.  He  declared  he  would 
keep  his  treaties  with  England  inviolate-,  and  that 
if  their  troops  fhould  enter  his  dominions,  he  would, 
in  defence  of  his  neutrality,  repulfe  them  with  all 
his  forces,  joined  by  thofe  of  his  allies;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  noble  refolution,  “  That  it  would 
affect  him  lefs  though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
of  which  the  great  Judge  was  the  foie  arbiter,  to  let 
the  laft  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faithful 
fubjefts  fpill  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to 
facrifice,  together  with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  all 
that  Portugal  held  molt  dear ;  and  to  fubmit,  by 
fuch  extraordinary  means,  to  become  an  unheard-of 
example  to  all  pacific  powers,  who  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  neutrality,  whenever 
a  war  fhould  be  kindled  between  other  powers  with 
which  the  former  were  connected  by  defenfive  trea¬ 
ties.”  On  receiving  this  final  refolution,  the  am- 
baffadors  of  the  two  crowns  demanded  paffports, 
which  being  granted  them,  they  fet  out  for  their  re- 
fpedlive  courts;  and  France  and  Spain,  in  the  month 
of  June,  publifhed  a  joint  declaration  of  war  againft 
Portugal.  In  the  mean  time  about  eight  thoufand 
troopC  with  large  fupplies  of  {tores  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  arrived  in  Portu¬ 
gal  from  England.  The  command  of  the-  Portu- 
vuefe  army  had  feme  time  before  been  conferred 
upon  count  de  la  Lippe  Buckebourg,  an  officer  of 
great  abilities,  and  who,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war,  had  directed  the  Britifh  artillery  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Englifh  forces  were  conducted  by  lord 
Tyrawley  and  the  earl  of  Loudon,  affifted  by  fevcral 
officers  of  great  experience.  Thefe  forces  had  not 
been  long  in  Portugal,  before  lord  Tyrawley,  dif- 
gufted  at  the  behaviour  of  the  court  of  Lifbon,  de- 
firecl  to  be  recalled;  his  requeft  was  granted,  and 
the  earl  of  Loudon  fucceeded  to  the  chief  command. 
But  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  army  in  Portugal 
was  very  flow,  and  the  military  enterprizes  very 
trifling  ;  and  when  the  feafon  was  far  advanced  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  roads  were  deflroyed,  and 
the  country,  in  many  places,  rendered  impaffable. 
The  Spaniards,  therefore,  who  had  not  fecured  any 
advanced  poll  where  they  could  maintain  themfelves 
during  the  winter  ;  deftitute  of  magazines  for  their 
fupport,  and  their  convoys  continually  cut  off  by 
the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country. 

In  Germany  the  greateft  efforts  were  made. 
General  Luckner,  a  noted  Hanoverian  partizan, 
and  who  had  made  feveral  fuccefsful  invafions  into 
the  country  poffeffed  by  the  enemy,  obtained  a  con- 
fiderable  advantage  over  the  marquis  de  Lortange, 
who  had  marched  out  of  Gottingen  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  hundred  horfe  and  two  thoufand  infantry, 
to  intercept  Luckner.  But  the  latter  falling  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  the  marquis,  forced  him  to  retire  with 
great  lofs  and  precipitation  to  Gottingen.  About 
the  fame  time  a  party  of  French  irregulars  were 
made  prifoners  at  Eichffeld  by  major  Wingerode, 
commander  of  the  Heflian  huffars.  The  cable  of 
Roer  was  befieged  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunf- 
wic.  In  the  month  of  April,  he  let  out  at  the  head 
of  a  ftrong  detachment  and  a  train  of  artillery,  in 
order  to  carry  his  defign  into  execution.  Elis  bat¬ 
teries  had  fcarce  begun  to  play  before  the  fort  was 
fet  on  fire.  Every  method  was  purfued  by  M.  de 
Muret,  who  commanded  in  the  cable,  to  bop  the 
progrefs  of  the  hames ;  but  bnding  all  his  endea¬ 
vours  ineffectual,  he  was  obliged,  with  his  whole 
garrifon  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men  to  leap 
over  the  walls,  and  furrender  at  diferetion. 

When  the  French  generals  Soubife  and  d’Etrees 
arrived  at  Frankfort,  near  the  latter  end  of  April, 
they  immediately  applied  themfelves  to  affemble 
their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Wefer ;  while  the 
prince  of  Conde  commanded  a  feparate  army  en- 
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camped  at  Duffeklerp  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Ihe 
main  body  of  the  allied  army,  commanded  by 
prince  Ferdinand,  was  pobed  behind  the  Dymel,  to 
make  head  againb  the  two  marffials,  while  the  he¬ 
reditary  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  conflderable  corps, 
was  encamped  in  thebiffiopric  of  Munber,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Conde.  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony 
had  taken  poft,  with  a  corps  de  referve,  between 
the  river  Werra  and  the  town  of  Gottingen;  and 
general  Luckner  encamped  near  Eimbeck  on  the 
Leine,  to  obferve  that  prince’s  motions.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June  prince  Ferdinand  made  the 
proper  difpofltions  for  attacking  the  French  camp, 
htuated  between  Graebenbein  and  Meinbrexen.  In 
order  to  execute  this  plan  with  fuccefs,  general 
Luckner  left  his  camp  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  croffed  the  Wefer  in  the  evening,  and  by 
three  o’clock  the  next  morning  arrived  between 
Mariendorff  and  Undenhaufen.  General  Sporcken. 
paffed  the  Dymel  at  Sielem  about  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  head  of  twelve  Hanoverian  battalions, 
and  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  in  order  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy’s  bank,  while  Luckner  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.  Prince  Ferdinand  paffecl  the  river 
about  the  fame  time,  at  the  head  of  twelve  Britifh 
battalions,  eleven  of  the  Brunfwic  troops,  eight 
regiments  of  Heffians,  the  Englifh  cavalry,  and  part 
of  the  German  horfe  of  the  left  wing.  On  his  gain¬ 
ing  the  bank  on  the  oppohte  bde,  he  drew  up  lus 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  behind  the  ponds  of  Kalfe. 
The  vanguard  on  the  right  was  cornpofed  of  the 
chaffeurs,  of  the  Englifh  and  German  infantry  com¬ 
manded  by  lord  Frederick  Cavendiffi,  andl  reytag’s 
Hanoverian  chaffeurs,  who  had  orders  to  occupy  the 
mountain  of  Langeftberg,  while  the  left  conhited  of 
the  piquets  of  the  army.  The  body  of  referve,  con¬ 
duced  by  the  marquis  of  Granby,  croffed  the  Dymel 
at  Warburg,  and  marched  to  an  eminence  oppohte 
to  Furbenwalde,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy.  All  the-fe  preparations  were  made 
with  fuch  judgment,  activity,  and  good  order,  that 
the  French  were  attacked  with  the  utmoh  impe- 
tuohty  in  front,  bank,  and  rear,  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  the  approach  of  the  allied  army,  ler- 
rilied  at  this  vigorous  and  unexpected  affault,  a  very 
precipitate  retreat  was  the  immediate  confequence, 
and  would  probably  have  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of 
the  whole  army,  had  not  M,  de  Stainville,  at  the 
head  of  a  chofen  body  of  troops,  conbbing  of  the 
grenadiers  of  France,  the  royal  grenadiers,  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Aquitaine,  and  fume  other  forces  which 
conbituted  the  bower  of  theFrench  infantry,  thrown 
himfelf  into  the  woods  of  Willembahl,  where  he 
made  a  noble  band,  and  effectually  covered  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  French  marffials,  who  retired  in  the 
utmoh  confubon  under  the  cannon  of  Caffeh  Stain¬ 
ville  was  attacked  by  lord  Granby  with  his  ufual 
impetuosity,  and  the  whole  body,  except  two  bat¬ 
talions,  either  killed  or  taken.  Two  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  including  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-two  officers,  were  made  prifoners : 
fame  handards  and  colours  were  alfo  taken  ;  while 
the  whole  lofs 'of  the  allied  army  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  men.  Colonel  Townfhend  was  the 
only  officer  of  dihinction  who  lob  his  life  in  the 
action. 

The  French  marffials  having  withdrawn  to  their 
camp  at  Melfungen,  in  order  to  maintain  their  com¬ 
munication  with Franckfort,  and  facilitate  theirjunc- 
tion  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  had  received  or¬ 
ders  to  advance  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  refolved  to  attack  them.  Accordingly,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July  he  croffed  the  Eder,  and 
joined  the  marquis  of  Granby  on  the  heights  of  Fal- 
kenberg;  after  which  he  reconnoitered  the  enemy’s 
fituation,  when  he  found  there  was  no  probability  of 
engaging  them  with  fuccefs ;  and  having  contented 
themfelves  with  cannonading  their  camp,  he  rc- 
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crofted  the  Eder,  leaving  the  marquis  of  Granby  on 
the  heights  of  Falkenberg.  The  French  now  eroded 
the  Fulda,  and  retired  to  Caffel,  having  left  a  body 
of  troops  under  M.  de  Guerchy  oppofite  to  the  camp 
they  abandoned  :  at  the  fame  time  the  marquis  of 
Granby  took  poffeffion  of  Melfungen,  by  which 
means  the  enemy’s  communication  with  Franckfort 
was  once  more  cut  off.  Immediately  after,  a  body 
of  their  dragoons  advancing  towards  Ruthenburn 
under  M.  de  Stainville,  fell  into  an  ambufeade  at 
Morfchen,  and  were  entirely  routed.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  lofs  of  Gottingen,  which  place  they 
relinquilhed  after  having  deftroyed  the  fortifications. 
On  the  fixteenth  of  July  the  prince  of  Conde  began 
his  march  from  Coeffeldt,  and  palfed  the  Lippe  at 
Halderen.  He  was  followed  by  the  hereditary 
prince,  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  detachment  from  the 
allied  army;  who  having  received  intelligence  that 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  to 
meet  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  determined  to  attack 
him  before  their  arrival.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
aftion,  the  French  were  drove  from  the  heights  into 
the  plain ;  but  while  the  allies  were  eagerly  purfuing 
their  advantage,  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  arrived. 
Such  a  powerful  reinforcement  could  not  fail  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  balance  in  their  favour.  The  allies  were 
totally  defeated,  having  loft  about  three  thoufand 
men.  This  misfortune  \Vas  greatly  increafed  by  a 
wound  which  the  hereditary  prince  received  from  a 
mufquet  ball  in  his  hip-bone,  by  which,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  his  life  was  in  the  moft  imminent 
danger. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  allies  Was  the  carftle 
of  Ameneburg,  which  they  had  furnifhed  with  a  gar- 
rifon  confifting  of  feven  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Crufe.  This  fortrefs  the  enemy 
determined  to  take ;  but,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
real  intention,  attacked  a  poll  of  the  allies  called 
Brucker  Mulk,  which  defended  the  paflage  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Ohme.  This  poll  was  defended  by 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  polled  in  a  fmall  redoubt,  which  they 
had  eretted  to  defend  them  again!!  the  random  fliot 
of  the  enemy.  The  attack  on  this  poll  was  made 
by  the  French  with  mufquetry  and  cannon,  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  placed  on  an  eminence,  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  This  attack  brought  on  a  moft  violent 
cannonade  on  both  fides;  while  a  warm  difpute 
with  fmalFarms  was  maintained  between  the  French 
and  Hanoverians,  who  defended  the  redoubt.  The 
latter  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  and 
fuffered  a  confiderable  lofs  from  theconftant  fire  of 
the  enemy,  general  Waldegrave  was  detached,  with 
the  fir  ft  battalion  of  guards,  to  relieve  the  Hanove¬ 
rians.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Ferdinand  ob- 
ferving  that  the  enemy  were  continually  throwing 
in  frelh  troops,  and  increafing  the  number  of  cannon 
that  played  continually  on  the  allies,  thought  proper 
to  reinforce  his  artillery  with  fix  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon,  and  three  howitzers  from  the  army;  and 
ordered5 four  Heffian  regiments  to  advance,  in  order 
to  fuftain  thofe  who  were  fo  warmly  engaged.  A 
terrible  fire  both  of  fmall  arms  and  artillery  was 
now  maintained  for  fifteen  hours,  both  fides  fighting 
with  the  moft  determined  refolution,  though  neither 
made  the  leaft  attempt  to  pafs  the  bridge.  At  length 
the  darknefs  put  an  end  to  the  aftion,  in  which 
eleven  hundred  men  of  the  enemy,  and  fix  hundred 
of  the  allies,  were  killed.  Prince  Ferdinand  after 
this  action  invefted  Caffel ;  and  notwithftanding  all 
the  activity  and  refolution  of  a  numerous  garnion, 
commanded  bv  the  baron  de  Dieibach,  the  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  with  fuch  remarkable  vigour, 
that  the  city  was  taken  on  the  tenth  of  October  by 
capitulation.  This  was  the  laft  attion  between  the 
French  and  the  allies  in  Germany. 

Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  much  dilpoled  to 
peace.  Victories  were  become  familiar  to  us,  and 


made  but  a  flight  impreflion.  The  marks  of  public 
joy,  on  confiderable  conquefts,  were  become  much 
colder,  than  thofe  {hewn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  upon  very  trivial  advantages.  Befides,  as  an 
alteration  in  the  fyftem  of  the  Britifli  miniftry  had 
begun  the  war,  another  alteration,  by  the  refigna- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  naturally  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  from 
his  early  zeal  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover, 
and  the  liberal  ufe  he  had  made  of  his  fortune,  had 
long  been  confidefed  as  the  head  of  the  whigs:  but 
neither  his  age,  nor  his  fituation  in  the  former  reign, 
had  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an 
intereft  with  the  prelent  king;  whence  he  did  not 
now  poflefs  the  royal  confidence.  On  the  other 
harid,  the  earl  of  Bute  had  enjoyed  an  employment 
near  his  perfon  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  and 
had  obtained  an  uncommon  fhare  of  his  efteem. 
This  laft  nobleman  therefore,  after  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  made  fecretary  of  Rate;  and  foon 
afterthedukeof  Newcaftle,  thinking himlelf  obliged 
to  refigfi,  the  earl  of  Bute  was  appointed  firft  com- 
miilioner  of  the  treafury.  This  refignation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  fcveral  others,  diftinguilhed  by 
their  rank  ahd  influence.  His  majefty,  with  a  view 
of  abolifliing  party  diltinctions,  and  extending  the 
royal  favour  equally  to  all  his  fubjeCts,  now  chofe 
many  perfons  from  thofe  families  which  had  been 
the  moft  ftedfaft  friends  of  the  Steuarts,  and  had, 
ever  fince  the  revolution,  oppofed  the  mCafures  of 
government.  The  whigs,  irritated  at  the  changes 
by  which  they  loft  their  places,  exprefled  their  re- 
fentment  in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  endea¬ 
voured  by  riotous  proceflions  of  different  kinds  of 
mobs,  to* excite  the  people  to  efpoufe  their  Caufe. 

A  violent  ferment  fucceeded,  in  which  his  majefty 
loft  great  part  of  that  popularity  to  which  his  firft 
fpeechjuftly  entitled  him;  thefaireft  characters  were 
traduced  and  infulted  by  party  violence;  and  the 
moft  bitter  animofity  was  infufed  into  the  minds  of 
ignorant  unthinking  people  again!!  the  Scots. 
While  the  nation  was  thus  diftradted,  the  conduct 
of  the  war  became  difficult,  its  continuance  unfafe, 
and  its  fupplies  uncertain  ;  and  its  being  impoffible 
for  thofe  in  the  adminiftration  to  behold  without 
anxiety,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  monied  intereft  were 
connected  with  the  principal  perfons  in  oppofition, 
their  defire  of  a  peace  became  cordial  and  fincere; 

It  is  laid,  the  firft  overtures  were  made  Under  the 
mediation  of  his  Sardinian  majefty.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  was  fent  to  Ver failles,  to  negotiate  on  the 
part  of  England ;  the  duke  de  Nivernois  came  to 
London  on  that  of  France ;  and  foon  after  the  gi  eat 
outlines  of  a  treaty  were  acljufted,  and  preliminaries 
figned.  In  confequenCe  of  which,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November,  his  majefty  opened  the  feffion 
of  parliament  with  a  fpeech  from  the  thione,  in 
which  he  obferved,  that  the  war  with  Spain  ,  and  the 
attack  of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Portugal,  having 
oreatly  affedted  the  commerce  of  his  lubjeCts,  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  objects  of  his  military  open  ations,  and 
added  to  the  heavy  burthens  of  his  people,  he  had 
willingly  embraced  an  cccafion  that  offered  of  re¬ 
newing  the  negotiation  for  peace.  He  informed 
them,°that  the  preliminary  articles  were  actually 
firmed ;  that  by  the  conditions  in  which  all  parties 
had  acquiefced,  an  immenfe  territory  was  added  to 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  folid  foundation 
laid  for  the  increafe  of  commerce;  that  care  had 
been  taken  to  remove  all  occafions  of  future  difputes; 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  was  fecured  in  all  his  do¬ 
minions;  and  that  all  the  territories  of  his  German 
allies  were  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  France.  He 
lamented  that  a  great  number  of  his  fubjects  had 
been  loft  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  confide 
ration  which  reinforced  the  other  reafons  he  Lad  to 
en^a^e  in  the  negotiation  ;  and  that  he  hau  haftened 
the  conclufion  of  it,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of 
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making  preparations  for  another  campaign.  He 
defined  the  commons  to  confider  of  fuch  methods, 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  new  acquifitions,  as  fhould 
moft  effectually  tend  to  the  fecnrity  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Britifh  trade 
and  navigation.  He  recommended  to  their  care 
and  attention  his  gallant  fubjects  by  whom  thofe 
acquifitions  were  made.  He  obferved,  that  union 
a.t  home  was  peculiarly  neceffary  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  ceconomy  which  they  owed  to  them- 
felves  and  their  pofterity,  and  which  alone  could  re¬ 
lieve  the  nation  from  the  heavy  burthens  entailed 
upon  it  by  the  neceflities  of  a  long  and  expenfive 
war. 

To  this  gracious  fpeech  both  houfes  were  eager  to 
prefent  addreffes,  containing  general  compliments  of 
congratulation  on  the  approach  of  peace,  as  well  as 
upon  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  next 
day  a  reflation  of  arms  was  proclaimed ;  and  orders 
were  iffued  for  opening  again  all  the  channels  of 
communication  with  France  and  Spain.  However 
the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  underwent  a  very  fe- 
vere  examination  by  the  oppofition,  but  were  at 
length  approved  of  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
houles;  and  each  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  kin<r 
on  the  occafion,  in  which  they  declared,  “  That 
they  owed  the  utmoft  gratitude  to  his  majefty  for 
the  re-eftabhfhment  of  the  public  tranquillity  upon 
terms  of  honour  to  the  crown,  and  of  advantage  to 
the  people.”  ° 

A.  D.  1765.  .  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
being  figned  at  Paris  on  the  tenth 
of  February,  and  thence  tranfmitted  co  England, 

}t  w.as  laid  before  the  parliament;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  exaCt  copy. 


hi  the  Name  of  the  moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
Fat  her  1  Son^  and  Holy  Gho/lm  So  be  it% 

B  E  it  known  to  all  thofe  to  whom  it  ftiall  or 
may,  in  any  manner,  belong. 

“It  has  pleafed  the  -Mbit  High  to  diffufe  the 
Jpint  of  union  and  concord  among  the  princes 
whole  divifions  had  fpread  troubles  in  the  four  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  infpire  them  with  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  caufe  the  comforts  of  peace  to  fucceed  to  the 
misfortunes  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  having 
anfen  between  England  and  France,  during  the 
leign  of  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince 
George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  of  glorious  memory,  continued  under 
the  reign  of  the, moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince 
George  the  Third,  fucceffor,  and,  in  its  proofs' 
communicated  itfelf  to  Spain  and  Portugal:  con’ 
Jequently  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince 
George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Kfn g  of 
Gieat  Bn  tain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Lunenburg,  Arch-Treafurer  and  Elector 

n  oft  6nm°  K°man  ^mpire  ;  the  moft  ferene  and 
moft  potent  prince,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  by  the 

Grace  of  God,  the  moft  Chriftian  King;  and  the 

m°ft  Potent  Prince,  Charles  the 
Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Spain  and 

peaceeinntoeS’  afder.hav.ing  -[ald  the  foundations  of 

the  thir  I  llmin.aries>  %ned  ^  Fontainbleau 
the  third  of  November  laft;  and  the  moft  ferene 

and  moft  potent  prince,  Don  Jofeph  the  Firft  by 

t  it  -Trace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal  and  of  the 

.  tv11  ves  after  having  acceded  thereto,  determined 

to.kmi PFo r'tw" ±OUtd?hY> this  Sreatand  important 
01  k.  f  01  this  purpofe  the  high  contraction  parties 

l  ave  named  and  appointed  their  refpective  fmbaffa- 

dors  extraordinary  and  minifters  plenipotentiarv 

the  moft  HCftd  Majeftyn  the  KinS  of  G-at  B^n, 
the  moft  illuftrious  and  moft  excellent  lord  [ohn 

&c  hLllfnift  °f  Bedford,  Marquis  of  Taviftock, 
his  Arm  ip  •  v  ^  °  lieutenant  General  of 

h,S  Alnileb’  KcePer  of  i**  Privy  Seal,  Knight  of 
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the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  his  Am- 
baiiador Extraordinary  and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary 

thph!fvr^0rrL;?nftian-Majefty  :  his  Sacred  Majefty 
the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  the  moft  illuftrious  and 

moft  excellent  lord  Caefar  Gabriel  de  ChoifeuI, 
Duke  of  Praflm,  peer  0f  France,  Knight  of  his 
iU‘e's’  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Armies,  and  of 
me  1  rovince  of  Brittany,  Counfellor  of  all  his 
f°Jnc'|s’  and  Minifter  and  Secretary  of  State,  and 
ot  his  Commands  and  Finances  :  his  Sacred  Maiefty 
the  Cathohck  King,  the  moft  illuftrious  and  moft 
excellent  lord,  Don  Jerome  Grimaldi,  Marquis  de 
Grimaldi,  Knight  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King’s 
Orders,  Gentleman  of  his  Catholick  Majefty’s  Bed 
Chamber  in  employment,  and  his  Ambaffador  Ex- 
1  aqrdmary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty :  his  Sacred 
Majefty  the  Moft  Faithful  King,  the  moft  illuftrious 
and  moft  excellent  lord,  Martin  deMello  andCaftro, 
Knigh  t  profeffed  of  the  Order  of  Chrift,  of  his  Moft 
Laith  ul  Majefty’s  Council,  and  his  Ambaffador 
Majefty11^  61'  PIeniPotentiary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian 

\  Wbo’  aPter  having  dulv  communicated  to 
each  other  their  full  powers,  in  good  form,  have 

agreed  upon  the  articles,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as 
roliows  : 

Ai  t.  T.  There  ftiall  be  a  chriftian,  univerfal, 
and  perpetual  peace,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land, 

n  nCere  and  conftant  friend fliip  ffall  be  re- 
eitabhftied  between  their  Britannick,  Moft  Chriftian, 
Cathohck,  and  Moft  Faithful  Majefties,  and  between 
their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  kingdoms,  dominions, 
provinces,  countries,  vaffals,  and  fubjects,  of  what 
quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  without  excep¬ 
tions  of  places,  or  of  perfons;  fo  that  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  ftiall  give  the  greateft  attention  to 
maintain  between  themfelves  and  their  laid  domi¬ 
nions  and  fubjeCts,  this  reciprocal  friendftiip  and 
coiielpondence,  without  permitting  on  either  lide 
any  kind  of  hoftilities,  by  fea  or  by  land,  to  be 
committed  from  henceforth,  for  any  caufe,  or  under 
any  pretence,  whatfoever;  and  every  thing  ftiall  be 
carefully  avoided,  which  might  hereafter  prejudice 
tne  union  happily  re-eftabliftied,  applying  them- 
elves,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occafion,  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  each  other  whatever  may  contribute  to  their 
mutual  glory,  interefts,  and  advantages,  without 
giving  any  afliftance  or  protection,  directly  or  indi- 
icctly,  to  thofe  who  would  caufe  any  prejudice  to 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties:  there  fhall 
be  a  general  oblivion  of  every  thing  that  may  have 
been  done  or  committed,  before  or  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  which  is  juft  ended. 

“  Art.  II.  The  treaties  of  Weftphalia  of  1648  : 
thole  of  Madrid  between  the  two  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  of  1667,  and  1670;  the  treaties 
of  peace  of  Nimeguen  of  1678,  and  1670;  of 
Kyiwick  of  1697  ;  thofe  of  peace  and  of  commerce 
of  Utrecht  of  1713;  that  of  Baden  of  1 7 14  ;  that 
ot  tae  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague  of  1717  ;  that  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  London  of  1718;  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  Vienna  of  1738  ;  the  definitive 

a/i6^  i°f,  AlX  la'Chapdle  of  U48;  and  that  of 
Madrid,  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and 

opain,  of  1750  ;  as  well  as  the  treaties  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  the  thirteenth  of 
ebruaiy,  1668;  of  the  fixth  of  February,  1715; 
and  of  the  twelfth  of  February,  17 1<5  ;  and  that  of 
t  ie  eleventh  of  April,  1713  ;  between  France  and 
PortugaLwith  the  guarantees  of  Great  Britain;  ferve 
as  a  balls  and  foundation  to  the  peace,  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  treaty :  and  for  this  purpofe  they  are  all  re¬ 
newed  and  confirmed  in  the  beft  form,  as  well  as  all 
the  treaties  in  general,  which  fubfifted  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  before  the  war,  as  if  they 
were  inferted  here  word  for  word;  fo  that  they  are 
to  be  exactly  obferved,  for  the  future,  in  their  whole 
tenor,  and  religioufly  executed  on  all  fides,  in  all 

their 
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their  points,  which  fhall  not  be  derogated  from  by 
the  prefent  treaty,  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
have  been  ftipulated  to  the  contrary  by  any  of  the 
high  contracting  parties;  and  a’^the  faid  parties 
declare,  that  they  will  not  fufier  any  privilege, 
favour,  or  indulgence  to  fubfift,  contrary  to  the 
treaties  above  confirmed,  except  what  fliall  have 
been  agreed  and  ftipulated  by  the  prefent  treaty. 

“  Art.  III.  All  the  prifoners  made  on  all  tides, 
as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  the  hoftages  carried 
away,  or  given  during  the  war,  and  to  this  day, 
lhall  be  reftored,  without  ranfom,  fix  weeks  at  lateft, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  each  crown  re- 
fpedlively  paying  the  advances  which  fhall  have  been 
made  for  the  fubfiftence  and  maintenance  of  their 
prifoners,  by  thefovereign  of  the  country  where  they  , 
lhall  have  been  detained,  according  to  the  attefted 
receipts  andeftimates,  and  other  authentic  vouchers, 
which  fhall  be  furnifhed  on  one  fide  and  the  other  : 
and  fecurities  fhall  be  reciprocally  given  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts  which  the  prifoners  fhall  have 
contracted  in  the  countries  where  they  have  been 
detained,  until  their  entire  liberty.  And  all  the 
Ihip  s  of  war  and  mercnant-veflels,  which  fhall  have 
been  taken  fince  the  expiration  of  the  terms  agreed 
upon  for  the  cefiation  of  hoftilities  by  fea,  fhall  be 
likewife  reftored  bona  fide,  with  all  their  crews  and 
cargoes :  and  the  execution  of  this  article  fhall  be 
proceeded  upon  immediately  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

“  Art.  IV.  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  re¬ 
nounces  all  pretenfions  which  he  has  heretofore 
formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia 
in  all  its  parts;  and  guaranties  the  whole  of  it,  and 
with  it  all  its  dependencies,  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain :  moreover,  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  cedes 
and  guaranties  to  his  faid  Britannic  Majefty,  in  full 
right,  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  iflands 
and  coafts  in  the  gulph  and  river  St.  Laurence,  and 
in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  faid 
countries,  lands,  iflands,  and  coafts,  with  the  fove- 
reignty,  property,  pofTeffion,  and  all  rights  acquired 
by  treaty  or  otherwife,  which  the  moft  Chriftian 
King,  and  the  crown  of  France  have  had  till  now, 
over  the  faid  countries,  iflands,  lands,  places,  coafts, 
and  their  inhabitants;  fo  that  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  faid 
King,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
in  the  moft  ample  manner  and  form,  without  re- 
ftriclion,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart  from  the 
faid  ceflion  and  guarantee,  under  any  pretence,  or  to 
difturb  Great  Britain  in  the  pofleflions  above  men¬ 
tioned.  His  Britannic  Majefty,  on  his  fide,  agrees 
to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  catholic  religion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  :  he  will,  confequently,  give 
the  moft  precife  and  moft  effedlual  orders,  that  his 
new  Roman  catholic  fubj eels  may  profefs  the  worfhip 
of  their  religion,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
permit.  His  Britannic  Majefty  further  agrees,  that 
the  French  inhabitants,  or  others  who  had  been  fub¬ 
jedls  of  the  moft  Chriftian  King  in  Canada,  may 
retire,  with  all  fafety  and  freedom,  wherever  they 
fhall  think  proper,  and  may  fell  their  eftates,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  to  the  fubjedls  of  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
and  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  their  perfons, 
without  being  reftrained  in  their  emigration,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of 
criminal  profecutions :  the  term  limited  for  this 
emigration  fhall  be  fixed  to  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

“  Art.  V.  The  fubjedls  of  France  fhall  have  the 
liberty  of  fifhing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coafts 
of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  fuch  as  it  is  fpecified 
in  the  XHIth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  i  which 
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article  is  ren  ewed  and  confirmed  by  the  prefent  treaty 
(except  what  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence):  and  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majefty  confents  to  leave  to  the  fubjedls  of  the 
moft  Chriftian  King,  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  on  condition  that  the  fub¬ 
jedls  of  France  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but 
at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coafts 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  thofe  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  fituated  in  the  laid 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to 
the  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton 
out  of  the  laid  gulph,  the  fubjedls  of  the  moft  Chrif¬ 
tian  King  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife  the  faid 
fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton;  and  the 
fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  and 
every  where  eife  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  fhall  remain 
on  the  foot  of  former  treaties. 

“  Art.  VI.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the 
iftands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full  right, 
to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  to  ferve  as  fhelter  to 
the  French  fifhermen:  and  his  faid  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands ;  to 
eredt  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fifhery  ;  and  to  keep  upon  them 
a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the  police. 

“  Art.  VII.  In  order  to  re-eftablifh  peace  on 
folid  and  durable  foundations,  and  to  remove  for 
ever  all  fubject  of  difpute  with  regard  to  the  limits 
of  the  Britifh  and  French  territories  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America;  it  is  agreed,  that  for  the  future, 
the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  and  thofe  of  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  fliall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by 
aline  drawn  along  the  middleof  the  river  Mifliflippi, 
from  its  fource  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence, 
by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and 
the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  fea ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  cedes 
in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jefty  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  every 
thing  which  he  poflefles,  or  ought  to  poflefs,  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  river  Mifliflippi,  except  the  town  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  ifland  in  which  it  is  fituated, 
which  fliall  remain  to  France ;  provided  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Mifliflippi,  fliall  be  equally 
free,  as  well  to  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
thofe  of  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length, 
from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  and  exprefsly  that  part 
which  is  between  the  faid  ifland  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the 
paflage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth.  It  is  farther 
ftipulated,  that  the  veflels  belonging  to  the  fubjedls 
of  either  nation  fhall  not  be  flopped,  vifited,  or  fub- 
jecled  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever.  The 
flipulations  inferted  in  the  IVth  article,  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  fhall  alfo  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by 
this  article. 

“  Art.  VIII.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  fliall 
reftore  to  France,  the  iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  of 
Marie  Galante,  of  Defirade,  of  Martinico,  and  of 
Belleifle  ;  and  the  fortrefles  of  thefe  iflands  fliall  be 
reftored  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Britifh  arms ;  provided 
that  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjedls  who  fhall  have 
fettled  in  the  faid  iflands,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have 
any  commercial  affairs  to  fettle  there,  or  in  the  other 
places  reftored  to  France  by  the  prefent  treaty,  fhall 
have  liberty  to  fell  their  lands  and  their  eftates,  to 
fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to 
bring  away  their  effedls,  as  well  as  their  perfons,  on 
board  veflels  which  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  fend 
to  the  faid  iflands,  and  other  places  reftored  as 
above,  and  which  fliall  ferve  for  this  ufe  only,  with¬ 
out  being  reftrained  on  account  of  their  religion, 
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fc>r  under  any  other  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that 
of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions:  and  for  this 
urpofe  the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to 
is  Britannic  Majefly’s  fubjedts,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  or 
the  prefent  treaty  :  but  as  the  liberty  granted  to  his 
Britannic  Majefly’s  fubjetts,  to  bring  away  their 
perfons  and  their  effects  in  veffels  of  their  nation, 
may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  were  not 
taken  to  prevent  them ;  it  has  been  exprefsly  agreed 
between  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Mofl  Chriftian 
Majefty,  that  the  number  of  Englifh  vefTels,  which 
fhall  have  leave  to  go  to  the  faid  iflands  and  places 
reflored  to  France  fhall  be  limited,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  tons  of  each  one  ;  that  they  fhall  go  in 
ballaft ;  fhall  fet  fail  at  a  fixed  time ;  and  fhall  make 
one  voyage  only,  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
Rnglifh  being  to  be  embarked  at  the  fame  time.  It 
has  been  further  agreed,  that  his  Mofl  Chriflian 
Majefty  fhall  caufe  the  neceffary  paffports  to  be 
given  to  the  faid  vefTels;  that,  for  the  greater  fecu- 
rity,  it  fhall  be  allowed  to  place  two  French  clerks, 
or  guards,  in  each  of  the  faid  vefTels,  which  fhall  be 
vifited  in  the  landing  places  and  ports  of  the  faid 
iflands  and  places  reflored  to  France,  and  that  the 
merchandize  which  fhall  be  found  therein  fhall  be 
confifcated. 

“  Art.  IX.  The  Mofl  Chriflian  King  cedes  and 
guaranties  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  in  full  right, 
the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  of  the  Grenadines,  with 
the  fame  flipulations  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony,  inferted  in  the  IVth  article  for  thofe  of 
Canada:  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands  called 
Neutral,  is  agreed  and  fixed,  To  that  thofe  of  St. 
Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  fhall  remain  in 
full  right  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  St.  Lucia 
fhall  be  delivered  to  France,  to  enjoy  the  fame  like- 
wife  in  full  right ;  and  the  high  contracting  parties 
guaranty  the  partition  fo  flipulated. 

“  Art.  X.  His  Britannic  Majefty  fhall  reftore 
to  France  the  ifland  of  Goree  in  the  condition  it 
was  in  when  conquered:  and  his  Moll  Chriflian 
Majefty  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  river  Senegal,  with  the 
forts  and  factories  of  St.  Lewis,  Podor,  aud  Galam ; 
and  with  all  the  rights  and  dependencies  of  the  faid 
river  Senegal. 

“  Art.  XI.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  Great  Britain 
fhall  reftore  to  France,  in  the  condition  they  are 
now  in,  the  different  factories  which  that  crown 
poffeffed,  as  well  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and 
Orixa,  as  on  that  of  Malabar,  as  alfo  in  Bengal,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1749*  And  his  Moil 
Chriflian  Majefty  renounces  all  pretenfions  to  the 
acquifition  which  he  had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Co¬ 
romandel  and  Orixa,  fince  the  faid  beginning  of 
the  year  1749.  His  Mofl  Chriflian  Majefty  fhall 
reftore  on  his  fide,  all  that  he  may  have  conquered 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  Eaft  Indies  during  the 
prefent  war;  and  will  exprefsly  caufe  Nattal  and  I  a- 
panoully  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  to  be  reflored; 
he  engages  further  not  to  erect  fortifications,  or  to 
keep  troops,  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
fubah  of  Bengal.  And  in  order  to  preferve  future 
peace  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  the 
Englifh  and  French  fhall  acknowledge  Mahomet 
Ally  Khan  for  lawful  Nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  and 
Salabat  Jing  for  lawful  Subah  of  the  Decan;  and 
both  parties  fhall  renounce  all  demands  and  preten¬ 
fions  of  fatisfaTion,  with  which  they  might  charge 
each  other,  or  their  Indian  allies,  for  their  depreda¬ 
tions  or  pillage  committed  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the 

other,  during  the  war.  ,  ■ 

“  Art.  XII.  The  ifland  of  Minorca  fhall  be 
Seftored  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  as  well  as  Fort 
St.  Philip,  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  when 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Mofl  Chriflian  King; 


and  with  the  artillery  which  was  there,  when  the 
faid  ifland  and  the  faid  fort  were  taken. 

“  Art.  XIU  The  town  and  port  of  Dunkirk 
fhall  be  put  ii  Te  ftate  fixed  by  the  laft  treaty  of 
Aixda-ChapeUeTTnd  by  former  treaties.  The  cu- 
nette  fhall  be  deftroycd  immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  forts  and  batteries  which  defend  the  en¬ 
trance  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  ;  and  provifion  fhall  be 
made,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  wholfomenefs  of 
the  air,  and  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
fome  other  means,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. 

“  Art.  XIV.  France  fhall  reftore  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Iieffe,  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwic, 
and  to  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckebourg,  which 
are  or  fhall  be  occupied  by  his  Mofl  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty’s  arms:  the  fortreffes  of  thefe  different  coun¬ 
tries  fhall  be  reflored  in  the  fame  condition  they 
were  in  when  conquered  by  the  French  arms;  and 
the  pieces  of  artillery,  which  fhall  have  been  carried 
elfewhere,  fhall  be  replaced  by  the  fame  number,  of 
the  fame  bore,  weight,  and  metal. 

“  Art.  XV.  In  cafe  the  flipulations  contained 
in  the  XHIth  article  of  the  preliminaries,  fhoulcl 
not  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  fignature  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  evacuations 
to  be  made  by  the  armies  of  France  of  the  fortreffes. 
of  Cleves,  Wefel,  Guelders,  and  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  belonging  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  as  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  Britifli 
and  French  armies  of  the  countries  which  they  oc¬ 
cupy  in  Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  all  the  empire,  and  to 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  the  dominionaof  their 
refpective  fovereigns:  their  Britannic  and  Mofl 
Chriftian  Majefties  promife  to  proceed,  bona  fide, 
with  all  the  difpatch  the  cafe  will  permit  of,  to  the 
faid  evacuations,  the  entire  completion  whereof  they 
flipulated  before  the  fifteenth  of  March  next.,  or 
fooner  if  it  can  be  done:  and  their  Britannic  and 
Mofl  Chriftian  Majefties  further  engage  and  promife 
to  each  other,  not  to  furnifh  any  fuccours,  of  any 
kind,  to  their  refpedtive  allies  who  fhall  continue 
engaged  in  the  war  in  Germany. 

“  Art.  XVI.  The  decifion  of  the  prizes  made 
in  time  of  peace,  by  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  Spaniards,  fhall  be  referred  to  the  courts  of 
juftice  of  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  rules  eftablifhed  among  all  nations,  fo 
that  the  validity  of  the  faid  prizes  between  the 
Britifli  and  Spanifh  nations,  fhall  be  decided  and 
judged  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  treaties  in  the  courts  of  juftice  of  the 
nation  who  fhall  have  made  the  capture. 

“  Art.  XVII.  His  Britannic  Majefty  fhall  caufe 
to  be  demolifhed,  all  the  fortifications  which  his 
fubjects  fhall  have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  four  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  prefent  treaty :  and  his  Catholic  Majefty  fhali 
not  permit  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjedls,  or  their 
workmen,  to  be  difturbed  or  molefted  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever  in  the  faid  places,  in  their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away 
logwood  ;  and  for  this  purpole  they  may  build  With¬ 
out  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  interruption,  the 
houfes  and  magazines  which  are  neceffary  for  them, 
for  their  families  and  for  their  effedts :  and  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty  allures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages  and  powers  on 
the  Spanifh  coafts  and  territorities  as  above  ftipu- 
lated,  immediately  after,  the  ratification  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  treaty. 

“  Art.  XVIII.  His  Catholic  Majefty  delifts,  as 
well  for  himfelf  as  for  his  fucceffors,  from  all  pre- 
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tenfions  which  he  may  have  formed  in  favour  of 
the  Guipufcoans,  and  other  his  fubjefts,  to  the  right 
of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ifland  of 
Newfoundland. 

“  Art.  XIX.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  fhall 
reftore  to  Spain  all  the  territory  which  he  has  con¬ 
quered  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortrefs  of 
the  Havanna  ;  and  this  fortrefs,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  fortreffes  of  the  faid  ifland,  fhall  be  reftored 
in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  when  conquered 
by  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  arms;  provided  that  his 
Britannic  Majefty’s  fubje£ls  who  fhall  have  fettled 
in  the  faid  ifland,  reftored  to  Spain  by  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  any  commercial 
affairs  to  fettle  there,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  their 
lands  and  their  eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  re¬ 
cover  their  debts,  and  to  bring  away  their  effects  as 
well  as  their  perfons,  on  board  veffels  which  they 
fhall  be  permitted  to  fend  to  the  faid  ifland  reflored 
as  above,  and  which  fhall  ferve  for  that  ufe  only, 
without  being  reftrained  on  account  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that 
of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecution  :  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to 
his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjecls,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  prefent  treaty :  but  as  the  liberty  granted  to  his 
Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjedts,  to  bring  away  their 
perfons  and  their  effects,  in  veflels  of  their  nation, 
may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  are  not  taken 
to  prevent  them  ;  it  has  been  exprefsly  agreed  be¬ 
tween  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  that  the  number  of  Englifh  veffels,  which 
fhall  have  leave  to  go  to  the  faid  ifland  reftored  to 
Spain,  fhall  be  limited,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
tons  of  each  one;  that  they  fhall  go  in  ballaft  ;  fhall 
fet  fill  at  a  fixed  time:  and  fhall  make  one  voyage 
only;  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  Englifh  being 
to  be  embarked  at  the  fame  time:  It  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  agreed,  that  his  Catholic  majefty  fhall  caufe  the 
neceffary  paffports  to  be  given  to  the  faid  veffels; 
that,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  it  fhall  be  allowed  to 
place  two  Spanifh  clerks,  or  guards,  in  each  of  the 
faid  veffels,  which  fhall  bevifited  in  the  landing 
places,  and  ports  of  the  faid  ifland  reftored  to  Spain, 
and  that  the  merchandize,  which  fhall  be  found 
therein,  fhall  be  confifcated. 

«  Art.  XX.  In  confequence  of  the  reftitution 
ftipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  his  Catholic 
majefty  cedes  <md  guaranties,  in  full  right,  to  his 
Britannic  Majefty,  Florida,  with  Fort  St.  Auguftin, 
and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  as  well  as  all  that  Spain 
poffeffes  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
eaft  or  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  river  Mifliflippi,  and, 
in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  faid 
countries  and  lands,  with  the  fovereignty,  propeity, 
poffeffion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties,  or 
otherwife,  which  the  Catholic  King,  and  the  crown 
of  Spain  have  had,  till  now,  over  the  faid  countries, 
lands,  places,  and  other  inhabitants;  fo  that  the 
Catholic  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to 
the  faid  King,  and  to  the  crown  of  Gteat  Britain, 
and  that  in  the  moft  ample  manner  and  form.  His 
Britannic  Majefty  agrees,  on  his  fide,  to  grant  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above  ceded,  the 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion:  he  will  confe- 
quently  give  the  moft  exprefs  and  the  moft  effec> 
tual  orders  that  his  new  Roman  Catholic  fubjects 
may  profefs  the  worfhip  of  their  religion,  accoiding 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  as  far  as  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  permit:  his  Britannic  Majefty 
farther  agrees,  that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants,  or 
others  who  had  been  fubjedls  of  the  Catholic  King 
in  the  faid  countries,  may  retire,  with  all  fafety  and 
freedom,  wherever  they  think  proper;  and  may  fell 
their  eftates,  provided  it  be  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
iefty’s  fubjefts,  and  bring  away  their  effeAs,  as  well 
as  their  perfons  without  being  reftrained  in  their 
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emigration,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except 
that  of  debts  or  of  criminal  profecutions ;  the  term 
limited  for  this  emigration  being  fixed  to  the  fpace 
of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty.  It  is  moreover  ftipulated,  that  his  Catholic 
Majefty  fhall  have  power  to  caufe  all  the  effects, that 
may  belong  to  him  to  be  brought  away,  whether  it 
be  artillery,  or  other  things. 

“  Art.  XXI.  The  French  and  Spanifh  troops 
fhall  evacuate  all  the  territories,  lands,  towns, 
places,  and  caftles,  of  his  moft  Faithful  majefty  in 
Europe,  without  any  referve,  which  fhall  have  been 
conquered  by  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
fhall  reftore  them  in  the  fame  condition  they  were 
in  when  conquered,  with  the  fame  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  which  were  found  there:  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Portuguefe  colonies  in  America,  Africa, 
or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  any  change  fhall  have  hap¬ 
pened  there,  all  things  fhall  be  reftored  on  the  fame 
footing  they  were  in,  and  conformably  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  treaties,  which  fublifted between  the  courts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  before  the  prefent  war. 

“  Art.  XXII.  All  the  papers,  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  archives,  which  were  found  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  territories,  towns,  and  places,  that  are  reftored, 
and  thofe  belonging  to  the  countries  ceded,  fhall 
be  refpectively  and  bona  fide,  delivered,  or  furnifhed 
at  the  fame  time,  if  poflible,  that  poffeflion  is  taken, 
or,  at  lateft,  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  in  whatever  places 
the  faid  papers  or  documents  may  be  found. 

“  Art.  XXIII.  All  the  countries  and  territories, 
which  may  have  been  conquered,  in  whatfoever  pai  t 
of  the  world,  by  the  arms  of  their  Britannic  and 
moft  Faithful  majefties,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  their 
moft  Chriftian  and  Catholic  majefties,  which  are 
not  concluded  in  the  prefent  treaty,  either  under 
the  title  of  ceffions,  or  under  the  title  of  reftitution, 
fhall  be  reftored  without  difficulty,  and  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  compenfation. 

“  Art.  XXIV.  As  it  is  neceffary  to  afiign  a 
fixed  epoch  for  the  reftitutions,  and  the  evacuations, 
to  be  made  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties; 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  Britifh  and  French  troops  fhall 
complete,  before  the  fifteenth  of  March  next,  all 
that  fhall  remain  to  be  executed  of  the  Xllth  and 
XIII th  articles  of  the  preliminaries,  figned  the 
third  day  of  November  laft,  with  regard  to  the 
evacuation  to  be  made  in  the  empire,  or  elfewhere. 
The  ifland  of  Belleifle  fhall  be  evacuated  fix 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 
Guadaloupe,  Defirade,  Marie  Galante,  Martinico, 
and  St.  Lucia,  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner  if  it 
can  be  done.  Great  Britain  fhall  likewife  at  the 
end  of  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra¬ 
tifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can 
be  done,  enter  into  poffeffion  of  the  river  and  port 
of  the  Mobile,  and  of  all  that  is  to  form  the  limits 
of  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  fide  of  the 
river  Miffiffippi,  as  they  are  fpecified  in  the  Vllth 
article.  The  ifland  of  Goree  fhall  be  evacuated  by 
Great  Britain,  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty;  and  the  ifland 
of  Minorca,  by  France,  at  the  fame  epoch,  or 
fooner,  if  it  can  be  done:  and  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Vlth  article,  France  fhall  likewife 
enter  into  poffeffion  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon,  at  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 
The  fa<ftories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  fhall  be  reflored  fix 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done*  The 
fortrefs  of  the  Havanna,  with  all  that  has  beefa  con¬ 
quered  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  fhall  be  reftored  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
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prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done:  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  Great  Britain  fnall  enter  into  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country  ceded  by  Spain,  according  to 
the  XXth  article.  All  the  places  and  countries  of 
his  moft  Faithful  majefty  in  Europe,  fhall  be  re- 
ftored  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati¬ 
fications  of  the  prefent  treaty  ;  and  the  Portuguefe 
colonies,  which  may  have  been  conquered,  fhall  be 
reftored  in  the  fpace  of  three  months  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  of  fix  months  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done.  All  the  fortreffes,  the 
reftitution  whereof  is  ftipulated  above,  fhall  be  re¬ 
ftored  with  the  artillery  and  ammunition  which 
were  found  there  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  In 
confequence  whereof,  the  neceffary  orders  fhall  be 
feht  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  with 
reciprocal  paffports  for  the  fhipS"  that  fhall  carry 
them,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

“  Art.  XXV.  His  Britannic  majefty,  as  Elector 
of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg,  as  well  for  himfelf,  as  for 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  all  the  dominions  and 
poffeffions  of  his  faid  majefty  in  Germany,  are  in¬ 
cluded  and  guarantied  by  the  prefent  treaty  of 
peace. 

“  Art.  XXVI.  Their  Sacred  Britannic,  moft 
Chriftian,  Catholic,  and  moft  Faithful  majefties, 
promife  to  obferve,  fincerely  and  bona  fide,  all  the 
articles  contained  and  fettled  in  the  prefent  treaty  ; 
and  they  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  infringed, 
directly  nor  indirectly,  by  their  refpective  fubjeCts ; 
and  the  faid  high  contracting  parties,  generally  and 
reciprocally,  guaranty  to  each  other  all  the  ftipula- 
tions  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

<£  Art.  XXVII.  The  folemn  ratifications  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  expedited  in  good  and  due  form, 
fhall  be  exchanged  in  this  city  of  Paris  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  or 
fooner,  if  poflible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of 
the  fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

“  In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten,  their 
ambaffadors  extraordinary,  and  minifters  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  have  figned  with  our  hand,  in  their  name, 
and  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  the  prefent  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  and  have  caufcd  the  feal  of  our  arms  to 
be  put  thereto.” 

Done  at  Paris,  the  tenth  of  February,  1763. 

(L.  S.)  BEDFORD,  C.  P.  S. 

(L.  S.)  CHOISEUL,  Due  de  Praslin. 

(L.  S.)  El  Marq..  de  Grimaldi. 

This  treaty,  which  feemed  chiefly  intended  for 
the  fecurity  of  our  northern  colonies  in  America, 
gave  great  offence.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
afferted,  that  as  we  had  at  a  great  expence  of  blood 
and  treafure,  reduced  the  French  nation  to  a  ftate 
of  beggary,  fo  we  ought,  in  order  to  keep  them 
humble,  to  have  retained  all  the  conquefts  to  our- 
felves;  for  by  fo  doing,  their  commerce  being  effec¬ 
tually  ruined,  they  would  not  have  been  able  for 
many  years  to  give  us  the  leaft  diftui  bance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  by  fuch  as  were 
friends  to  the  peace,  that  the  advantage  to  Britain 
was  very  great,  and  that  we  had  not  only  regained  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  but  that  wehad  acquired  the  moft 
extenfive  territories  in  North  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  which,  if  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner, 
would  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  parliament  were  no  lefs  divided  in 
their  opinions  than  the  nation  in  general.  The 
treaty,  like  the  preliminaries,  occafioned  very  vio¬ 
lent  debates  in  both  houfes,  but  was  at  length  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  a  great  majority.  The  fpirit  of  the 
minority  was  not,  however,  exhaufted  in  this  at¬ 
tempt.  They  fell  upon  the  miniftry  in  the  moft 
critical  junCIure,  and  pufhed  their  arguments  with 
the  utmoft  force  when  the  fupplies  came  to  be  de¬ 


bated  in  the  lower  houfe.  Several  circumftances 
favoured  their  defign.  I  he  miniftry  fenfible  in 
what  ftate  tne  minds  of  the  people  now  were,  de¬ 
termined  to  impofe  as  few  new  taxes  as  the  public 
fei  vice  could  poflibly  admit.  Accordingly  the  fup¬ 
plies  were  to  be  raifed,  firft,  by  taking  two  millions 
out  of  the  finking  fund  ;  fecondly,  by  ftriking  one 
million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  exche¬ 
quer  bills :  thirdly,  by  borrowing  two  million  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  on  annuities;  and  laftly, 
by  two  lotteries,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  each.  To  pay  the  intereft  on  thefe 
loans,  which,  in  the  whole,  amounted  to  feven 
million,  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  of  eight  pounds  per  ton  was  laid  upon 
all  wines  of  the  growth  of  France,  and  four  pounds 
per  ton  upon  all  other  wines.  Thus  far  the  whole 
fcheme  was  wholly  unexceptionable;  but  another 
duty  was  added,  which  put  the  nation  into  a  fer¬ 
ment,  viz.  four  fhillings  per  hogfhead  upon  cyder, 
to  be  paid  by  the  maker,  collected  by  the  officers, 
and  fubjeCted  to  all  the  laws  of  excife.  Oppofition 
vehemently  objected  to  this  plan.  They  firft  at-  - 
tacked  the  new  taxation,  upon  which  almoft  the 
whole  fcheme  of  fupply  was  founded.  In  direCt  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  advocates  of  the  miniftry,  they  main¬ 
tained  that  the  nation  was  far  from  being  exhaufted : 
that  there  were  refources  for  carrying  on  the  war  at 
leaft  two  years  longer,  and  much  more  towards 
clearing  off  incumbrances  on  the  peace :  that  as  in¬ 
dividuals  abounded  in  wealth,  and  as  the  public  was 
loaded  with  fo  immenfe  a  debt,  it  was,  in  fuch  cir¬ 
cumftances,  the  dictates  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  en¬ 
larged  policy  to  add  as  much  as  poflible,  by  bold 
and  liberal  grants,  to  the  income  of  the  nation;  as 
the  fund  of  payment  would  then  be  enlarged,  and 
ceconomy  would  have  fomething  to  operate  upon : 
that,  in  any  other  method,  the  practice  of  frugality 
was  mean  and  fordid,  and  the  effeCt  would  certainly 
prove  trifling:  that  it  might  ftarve  many  ufeful  parts 
of  public  fervice,  but  muft  ever  be  found  a  frivo¬ 
lous  and  fallacious  refource  towards  the  difeharge  of 
the  public  debt.  To  the  lottery  loan  they  objected 
the  enormous  profit  which  was  allowed  to  the  fub- 
feribers,  exceeding  that  of  former  occafions,  without 
any  alterations  in  the  ftate  of  public  credit;  two 
lotteries  for  the  firft  time,  eftablifhed  in  one  year, 
without  any  urgent  neceffity  ;  and  the  incitement 
which  muft  thence  arife  to  the  pernicious  fpirit  of 
gaming,  which  cannot  be  too  muchdifcountenanced 
in  every  ftate  governed  by  wifdom,  and  a  fober  re¬ 
gard  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  As  to  the  money 
that  was  to  be  taken  from  the  finking  fund,  they 
obferved,  that  fcarce  any  neceffity  could,  in  our 
fituation,  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  perverfion  of 
this  fund  from  its  original  purpofes  to  the  current 
fervices ;  that  the  appearance  of  tendernefs  for  the 
people  in  this  fcheme  was  entirely  deceitful,  as  they 
were  exonerated  for  a  time,  only  to  be  burthened 
more  heavily  hereafter,  and  that  their  prefent  eafe 
muft  infallibly  caufe  their  future  weaknefs.  As  to 
the  tax  on  cyder,  they  urged,  that  with  regard  to  jts 
objeCt,  it  was  both  partial  and  oppreffive;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  of  collecting  it,  dangerous  and 
unconftitutional :  that  it  lays  the  whole  burthen  of 
expences  incurred  in  the  general  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  defence  of  the  national  commerce, 
on  a  few  particular  counties,  which  in  every  other 
article  of  the  public  charge  contribute  at  leaft  their 
full  fliare:  theyftated  the  difproportion  of  this  tax 
to  the  natural  original  value  of  the  commodity  : 
that  it  was  oppreffive  both  to  farmers  and  land¬ 
holders  :  to  the  latter  in  diminution  of  their  rents, 
operating  more  feverely  than  the  land-tax ;  to  the 
former,  becaufe  if  they  compounded,  it  would  be  in 
effeCt  a  heavy  capitation,  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
be  a  fubjeCtion  to  new,  unknown,  and  perplexed 
laws :  they  obferved,  that  when  new  orders  of  men, 
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by  fituation  and  profeffion  diftindt  from  traders,  are 
rendered  objedls  of  the  excife  laws,  the  precedent  is 
formidable  not  to  commerce  only,  but  to  more  im¬ 
portant  objects;  and  had  a  fatal  tendency,  which 
they  trembled  to  think  on:  they  alfo  lamented,  that 
things  were  come  to  that  melancholy  pafs,  that,  be- 
fides°  what  might  be  dreaded  for  the  future,  the 
houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  peers,  gentlemen, 
freeholders  and  farmers,  were  rendered  liable  to  be 
entered  and  fearched  at  pleasure. 

To  thefe  arguments,  the  friends  of  adminiftration 
obferved ;  That  to  aim  at  increafing  the  national 
income  by  any  further  taxes,  than  the  moft  extreme 
neceffity  demanded,  was  a  wild  project;  that  every 
tax  proved  a  difeouragement  to  trade,  becaufe,  in  its 
confequences,  it  enhanced,  more  or  lels,  in  foreign 
markets,  the  price  of  our  manufactures,  which  mult 
always  in  time  of  peace,  depend  for  their  vent  prin¬ 
cipally  on  their  chcapnefs;  and  that  this  muft  be  the 
cafe  let  the  peace  be  made  upon  what  terms  they 
would  :  that  every  tax  alfo,  in  order  to  be  effectual, 
naturally  implied  feme  reftraint  upon  liberty  :  that 
nothing  demonftrated  more  fully  the  folidity  of 
thefe  principles,  than  the  oppofition  then  made  to 
the  duty  of  cyder  and  perry,  a  moft  moderate  and 
equitable  impofttion;  and  that  of  all  men  it  ill  be¬ 
came  thofe  who  fpoke  fo  ftrongly  of  continuing  and 
enlarging  the  charge  of  the  nation,  to  object  to  one 


of  the  leaft  diftrefling  refources  which  could  be 
found  for  the  public.  They  infilled  that  nothing 
could  be  lefs  founded  on  reafon  than  the  charge, 

“  That  this  tax  wras  unequal,  and  lay  heavy  upon 
fome  particular  counties,”  it  being  well  known  that 
it  did  not  even  bring  them  on  a  par  with  the  charge 
on  thofe  counties  where  the  people  drink  beer.  In 
fuch  counties  all  private,  as  well  as  public  con- 
fumption,  is  charged  in  the  malt-tax,  which  the 
charge  on  cyder  is  by  no  means  equal  to,  befkles  its 
having  exemptions  in  favour  of  the  poor,  which  are 
not  indulged  in  the  malt-tax  ;  fo  that  the  cyder 
counties  ought  to  be  rather  thankful  for  their  long 
immunity,  "  than  complain  that  they  are  at  laft 
obliged  to  contribute  rather  lefs  than  their  propor¬ 
tion  towards  the  fupport  of  the  national  buithens. 

The  queftion  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  by  a  very  confiderable  majority.  In  the  upper 
houfe  alfo  the  bill  was  ftrongly  oppofed;  but  after 
a  fmart  debate  the  miniftry  carried  theii  point,  and 
the  bill  received  the  royal  all'ent. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  March  peace  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  London  at  the  ufual  places,  and  with  the 
accuftomed  folemnities;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April  the  king  went,  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
having  given  the  royal  aflent  to  feveral  bills,  he 
prorogued  the  parliament  with  a  .fpeech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  expreiTed  his  thanks  foi  the 
zeal  and  difpatch  they  had  manifefted  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings:  he  told  them,  that  having  ordered  the 
preliminary  articles  to  be  laid  before  them,  he  had 
received  the  higheft  fatisfaction  at  their  grateful  ex- 

prefftons  of  entire  approbation:  he  acquainted  them 

with  his  firm  refolutioii  to  form  his  government  on 
a  plan  of  ft  riel  ceconomy:  allured  the  commons, 
that  they  might  depend  on  the  utmoft  frugality  be¬ 
ing  obferved  in  the  difpofition  of  the  fupphes  they 
had  granted  i  and  when  the  account  of  the  money 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  fuch  prizes,  as  were  veiled 
in  the  crown,  fhould  be  clofed,  it  was  his  intention 
to  direct,  that  the  produce  fhould  be  applied  to  the 

oublic  fervice  ;  and  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
his  future  attention  fhould  be  directed  to  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  commerce  of  his  fubjedls,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  advantages  they  had  obtained,  and  the 

increafe  of  the  public  revenue.  .  . 

While  thefe  affairs  engaged  the  attention  of  pai- 
liament  the  nation  was  filled  with  the  greateft  dil- 
content;  and  a  number  of  virulent  pamphlets  were 
circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  no 
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character  was  fpared ;  and  neither  party  was  fre e 
from  that  particular  fpecies  of  intemperance  of 
which  they  acceded  each  other.  In  the  midft  of 
this  contention,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  all,  the  earl 
of  Bute,  the  principal  perfon  againft  whom  the  rc- 
fentment  of  the  populace  was  directed,  relighed  his 
poll  of  fir  ft  lord  of  the  treafury  :  yet  that  nobleman 
was  fuppofed  ilill  to  guide  the  helm  of  government, 
and  the  moft  invidious  reflections  were  thrown  out, 
accompanied  with  the  moft  grofs  intuits  from 
riotous  mobs.  Thefe  popular  tumults  were  kept 
up  by  many  periodical  publications,  particularly  by 
one  called  the  North-Briton,  in  which  not  only  the 
earl  of  Bute  was  loaded  with  abufe,  but  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Scots,  on  his  account,  were  treated 
with  a  levcrity,  which  the  impartiality  of  our  hiftory 
obliges  to  acknowledge,  as  both  unjuft  and  inhu¬ 
man.  While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  a  rule 
for  an  information  was  granted  by  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench  againft  the  author,  printers,  and  pub- 
li fliers  of  a  periodical  paper,  called  the  North-Briton, 
Number  forty-five ;  which  contained  a  fevere  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  king’s  fpeech  at  the  dole  of  the. 
feflion  of  parliament  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
John  Wilkes,  Efq.  member  of  parliament  for 
Aylefbury  in  Buckinghamfhire,  was  the  gentleman 
pitched  on  as  the  fuppoled  author  of  this  pei- 
formanee.  A  warrant  was  therefore  iftued  by  the 
fecretary  of  date  for  taking  Mr.  Wilkes,  together 
with  the  printer  and  publifher  into  cuftody..  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
April,  the  meffengers  went  to  Mr.  Wilkes  s  houle 
for  that  purpofe.  °  On  their  entrance  he  excepted 
to  the  generality  of  the  warrant,  as  his  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  it,  and  threatened  the  firft  who  fhould 
offer  violence  to  his  perfon  in  his  own  houfe,  at  that 
unfeafonable  hour  of  the  night,  upon  any  pretended 
verbal  order  which  they  might,  or  might  not,  have 
received  for  that  purpofe.  Upon  this  the  meffen- 
sjers  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  defer  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  warrant  till  next  morning,  when  they 
took  him  into  cuftody,  and  carried  him  before  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate  for  examination.  Immediately 
after  this  event  a  motion  was  made  in  the  court  of 
Common- Pleas,  then  fitting  in  Weftminfter-hall, 
for  a  Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  granted,  though 
I  by  reafon  of  the  Prothonotary’s  office  not  being 
I  open,  it  could  not  be  fued  out  till  four  o  clock  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  mean  time  feveral  gentlemen 
applied  for  admittance  to  him-,  which  was  lefufcd, 
upon  pretence  of  an  order  from  the  fecretaries.  of 
ftate,  which  order,  notwithstanding  many  felicita¬ 
tions  to  that  purpofe,  was  never  produced ;  and 
though  it  was  well  known  that  the  coui  t  of  Com¬ 
mon-Pleas  had  granted  an  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq.  was  aflured  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
i  many  of  his  friends  were  alfo  denied  admittance  to 
him.  May  the  third,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  court  of  Common-Pleas,  where  he  addrefled 
himfelf  to  the  judges  on  the  illegality  and  hardfhips 
of  his  commitment,  in  a  very  bold  and  animated 
fpeech.  'Lhe  cafe  was  then  learnedly  argued  by 
eminent  lawyers  on  both  fides;  but  the  court,  after 
making  a  polite  excufe  to  Mr.  Wilkes  for  the  de¬ 
lay,  (requiring  farther  time  to  confider  of  the  affair) 
he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower  till  the  ftxth  of  May, 
with  orders  that  his  friends  and  lawyers  fhould  have 
free  accefs  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  orders  were 
given  that  Mr.  Wilkes  fhould  no  longer  continue 
colonel  of  the  militia  for  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
At  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  again 
brought  to  Weftminfter-hall,  when,  after  another 
fpirited  addrefs  to  the  court,  and  many  learned 
arguments  on  both  Tides,  the  lord  chief  juftice  Pratt 
proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  points,  viz.  The  legality  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  com¬ 
mitment;  the  neceffity  fora  fjaeciftcation  of  thofe 
3  jr  '  particular 
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-  particular  pillages  in  number  forty-five  of  the 
North  Briton,  which  had  been  deemed  a  libel;  and 
his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament,  lhele 
points  were  difeuffed  by  his  lordfhip  in  a  manner, 
which  will  redound  to  his  honour  to  the  latell 
pofierity :  and  his  opinion  having  defervedly  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  court,  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  difeharged.  Before,  however,  he  had 
quitted  the  court,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the 
law  flood  up,  and  informed  the  lord  chief-juftice, 
that  he  had  ju^  received  a  note  from  the  attorney 
and  folicitor-general,  to  defire  his  lordfhip  would 
detain  Mr.  Wilkes  till  their  arrival,  as  they  had 
fomething  to  offer  again!!  his  plea  of  privilege. 
This  requeft,  however,  was  not  complied  with;  and 
.Mr.  Wilkes  took  his  leave  of  the  court  with  the 
following  lpeech : 

“  My  lords, 

“  Great  as  my  joy  muff  naturally  be  at  the  de- 
cifion  which  this  court,  with  a  true  Ipirit  of  liberty, 
has  been  pleafed  to  make  concerning  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  leizure  of  my  perfon,  and  all  the  other 
confequential  grievances,  allow  me  to  allure  you 
that  I  feel  it  far  lefs  fenfibly  on  my  own  account, 
than  I  do  for  the  public.  The  bufferings  of  an  in-  i 
dividual  are  a  trifling  object,  when  compared  with 
the  whole;  and  1  fliould  blufh  to  feel  for  my  felt  in 
comparifon  with  confiderations  of  a  nature  fo  tran- 
fcendently  fuperior. 

“  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  poor  thanks,  j 
Thanks  are  due  to  you  from  the  whole  Englifh  na-  , 
tion,  and  from  all  the  fubjects  of  the  Englilh  crown. 
They  will  be  paid  you,  together  with  every  teitimony 
of  zeal  and  affection  to  the  learned  ferjeant,  who 
has  fo  ably  and  conflitutionally  pleaded  my  caufe, 
and  in  mine,  with  pleafure  I  fay  it,  the  caufe  of 
liberty.  Every  teftimony  of  my  gratitude  is  juftly 
due  to  yon,  and  I  take  my  leave  of  this  court  with 
a  veneration  and  refpeef,  which  no  time  can  ob¬ 
literate,  nor  the  moll  grateful  heart  lufliciently  ex- 
prefs.” 

After  Mr.  Wilkes  was  releafed  from  the  Tower, 
he  caufecl  a  printing-prefs  to  be  let  up,  under  his 
own  direction,  at  his  houfe  in  Great  George-ftreet, 
Well  mi  niter,  where  he  advert-ifed  the  proceedings 
of  the  adminifi  ration,  with  all  the  original  papers; 
and  the  North-Briton  was  re-publifhed.  In  the 
mean  time  an  information  was  filed  againfl  him  in 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  at  his  majelty’s  luit,  as 
being  authorof  the  North  Briton,  number  forty-five; 
and  on  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  a  meflage  was 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons  with  the  information 
his  majefly  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  a 
member  of  that  houfe,  was  the  author  of  a  molt 
fed itious  and  dangerous  libel,  the  examinations 
and  proofs  of  the  faid  libel,  together  with  the  mea- 
iures  that  had  been  taken  thereon,  were  alfo  laid 
before  the  houfe;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
North-Briton,  number  forty-five,  was  adjudged  a  j 
falfe,  fcandalous,  and  feditious  libel,  and  was  I 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  j 
hangman.  On  the  third  of  December,  the  dayr  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  fentence  to  be  put  in  execution,  a 
great  mob  aflenfbled  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  who 
infulted  the  Iheriffs  in  a  very  grofs  manner,  and  one 
of  them  received  a  flight  wound  in  the  fray,  wnich 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  The  North-Briton, 
however,  was  partly  confumed,  by  means  of  a^ 
lighted  link,  but  fome  feraps  of  it  were  carried  off 
in' triumph  by  the  mob,  who,  in  the  evening,  dif- 
played  them  at  Temple-Bar,  where  a  bonfire  was 
made,  and  the  greatefl  rejoicings  exhibited  on  the 
occafion.  Mr.  Wilkes  now  commenced  an  action 
a o-ainft  Robert  Wood,  Efq.  under  fecretary  of  ftate, 
for  feizing  his  papers.  1  he  caufe  was  tried  on  the 
fixth  of  December  before  lord  chief  jullice  Pratt, 
and  a  fpecial  jury  ;  when,  after  a  hearing  of  neat- 
fifteen  hours,  many  arguments  on  both  Hides,  and  a 


moft  maflerly,  pathetic,  and  eloquent  charge  given 
by  his  lordlhip,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff'  with  one  thoufand  pounds  damages,  and 
full  cofts  of  fuit.  Previous  to  this,  a  complaint  had 
been  exhibited  againil  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  for  affixing  the  name  of  a  member  of  that 
houfe  to  a  book  entitled,  “An  Efifay  on  Woman 
which  blafphemous  book  was  publicly  produced, 
to  the  utter  confufion  and  eternal  difgrace  of  every 
perfon  concerned  in  it:  but  Mr,  Wilkes  could  not 
prefer  his  anfwer,  being  at  that  time  indifpofed,  in 
confequence  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  a  duel 
with  Samuel  Martin,  Efq.  late  fecretary  of  the 
treafury,  who  thinking  himfelf  grofsly  infulted  in 
the  North  Britain,  and,  by  what  had  palled,  pre- 
fuming  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  author  of  that  abufe, 

’  he  fent  him  a  challenge,  which  being  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  unfortunately  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  belly;  of  which  he  fent 
immediate  notice  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who 
thereupon  gave  him  time  for  his  appearance,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  report  of  his  phyfician  and  fur- 
geon,  enlargedit:  butatlength,  beginning  to  ful’pecl 
tome  colluii.on  between  him  and  them,  on  the  lix- 
teerith  of  December,  they  ordered  Dr.  Hebe;  den 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  to  attend  him,  in  order  to  ob- 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  his  cure,  and  make  a  report  of 
the  fame  to  the  houfe.  This  being  made  known  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  by  his  phyfician,  he  fent  cards  to  the 
two  gentlemen  appointed  to  attend  him,  exprefling 
his  juft  fenfe  of  the  kind  care  of  the  houfe  for  his 
fpeedy  recovery,  but  at  the  fame  time  intimated  his 
perfect  reliance  on  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
committed  his  cafe,  and  allured  them,  that  though 
he  did  not  with  to  fee  them  at  prefen t,  he  was  im¬ 
patient  for  an  opportunity  of  lhewing  the  jult  regard 
lie  would  ever  pay  to  diflinguifhed  merit.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  attention  of  the  houfe  had 
any  happy  effect  on  Mr.  Wilkes’s  health,  but  he 
recovered  fo  fall,  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  De¬ 
cember  he  fet  out  for  France  on  a  vifit  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  at  this  time  very  ill  at  Paris,  and 
where  for  the  prefent  we  fhall  leave  him  to  attend 
to  the  tranfaflions  of  the  enfuing  year. 

The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic  .  -p. 
Lunenburgh,  having  Tailed  from  Hel-  ^  *  ’  l7  4- 

voet-fluys,  on  board  his  majefty’s  yacht  thePrincefs 
Augufla,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  landed  at  Har¬ 
wich  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  ;  and  arrived 
at  night  at  Someriet-houfe.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fixteenth,  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Augulla,  eldeft  filter 
to  his  majefly,  with  his  moft  ferene  highnefs  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburgh,  was 
performed  in  the  great  council-chamber,  by  his 
grace  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  pretence  of 
a  great  number  of  peers,  peerefles,  and  foreign  mi- 
nifters.  After  the  fojemnization  of  the  nuptials, 
their  ferene,  and  royal  highneffes,  repaired  to  Lei- 
cefter-houfe,  where  was  prepared  an  elegant  enter¬ 
tainment;  at  which  were  prefent  their  majeflies,  the 
princefs  dowager,  princes  William  and  Iienry,  and 
the  reft  of  the  royal  family. 

The  hereditary  prince,  whofe  military  atebieve- 
ments  had  gamed  him  renown,  now  acquired  the 
affection  of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  a  peculiar  affa¬ 
bility  and  generolity.  During  Ins  lhort  flay  he 
vifited  the  Royal  Society,  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  St, 
Paul’s  cathedral,  the  'l  ower,  Wcllminfter-abbey, 
and  other  remarkable  places;  alfo  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and 
many  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  being 
commonly  attended  by  the  marquis  of  Granby. 

The  copimons,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  ex¬ 
pelled  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  a  contempt  of  their  autho¬ 
rity,  and  publifhing  the  North-Briton,  it  being  ad¬ 
judged  an  infamous  libel,  and  iffued  out  a  writ  of 
election  for  Aylefbury  in  his  rpom ;  and  in  the 
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month  of  February  his  trial  came  on  in  the  court  of 
Kind’s  Bench,  before  lord  chief  juftice  Mans  held, 
for  reprinting  and  publifhing  the  North  Bnton, 
number  forty-five,  at  his  own  lioufe;  of  which  pub¬ 
lication  he  was  found  guilty  ;  as  he  w  as  aftci  wards 
of  printing  and  publifhing  the  “  Elfiiy  on  W  oman. 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Wilkes  was  then  pub- 
liflied,  together  with  a  certificate,  figned  by  tine  of 
the  French  king’s  phyficians,  and  a  luigeoii  o 
eminence,  which  was  attefted  by  two  notaries,  and 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  our  ambaffador  at  the  coui  t 
of  France,  wherein  it  appeared  that  he  was  10  bad 
with  his  wound  as  not  to  have  been  able,  duiing 
the  month  of  January,  to  return  to  England.  Api  n 
the  eighteenth,  his  majefty  went  to  the  houle  of 
peers,  and  having  given  the  royal  affent  to  feveral 
bills,  clofed  the  feffion  with  a  fpeech  fiom  the 

throne.  , 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  a  circumftance  happened 
that  gave  manifeft  proof  of  the  wonted  humanity 

and  beneficence  of  the  inhabitants  of  London.  One. 

colonel  Stumpel,  an  officious  German  foldicr  of 
fortune,  pretending  authority  from  the  Britimmi- 
niftry,  engaged  about  lix  hundred  proteftantW  ui  tz- 
burgers  and  Palatines  to  emigrate  from  their  own 
country,  by  a  promife  of  fettling  them  in  the  iILuk  s 
of  St.  John  and  le  Croix  in  America.  After  they 
had  been  {hipped  for  England,  the  contradoi ,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  aban¬ 
doned  them,  and  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Lon- 
doe  in  the  mo  ft  imminent  danger  of  perifhing  foi 
want.  Thofe  who  were  able  to  pay  their  paflage 
were  permitted  to  come  on  fliore,  and  tney  nn- 
mediatelv  afterwards  retired  to  the  fields  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  Whitechapel,  where  they  continued  lome 
days  in  the  moft  wretched  ftate,  not  having  t  ic 
leaft  flicker  to  preferve  them  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather;  while  thofe  who  remained 
on  board  the  flup  were  nearly  in  as  deftitute  a  fit u- 
ation.  The  only  relief  thefe  poor  deluded  people 
received  forfome  days  was  what  could  be  gatheied 
from  the  different  German  churches  and  chapels 
about  London  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  lurh- 
cient  to  relieve  fo  great  a  number.  At  length, 
however,  Mr.  Wachfel,  minifter  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  in  Ayliffe-ftreet,  Goodman  s  fields, 
laid  their  cafe  before  the  public  in  the  news-papers 
of  the  laft  day  of  Auguft ;  and  m  fo  true  and  artect- 
ing  a  manner  was  it  related,  that  it  immediately  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  not  only  of  the  great,  but 
alfo  of  royalty  itfelf.  Before  eleven  o’clock  on 
the  fame  day  one  hundred  tents  were  lent  them 
from  the  Tower,  by  order  of  his  majefty ;  the 
paflage  of  thofe  who  were  detained  in  the  flop  was 
defrayed,  and  three  hundred  pounds  were  lent  ror 
their  immediate  fupport.  Subfcriptions  were 
opened,  and  prodigious  Turns  of  money  gathered  for 
their  relief.  Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  mid  wives 
offered  their  feryice  for  thefick,  and  thofe  in  travai  , 
for  the  latter  of  whom  proper  apartments  were 
hired.  Thus  delivered  from  the  direful  diftrefs  m 
which  they  had  been  placed,  Mr.  Wachfel  who 
with  feveral  other,  benefactors,  had  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  committee  for  the  management  of  the 
fubferiptions,  waited  on  the  king,  to  'now  ^ 
pleafure  refpeding  their  future  difpofal.  His  ma 
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'them  in  South  Carolina,  ordered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Hand  of  arms  to  be  delivered  to  them 
for  their  defence,  and  contrafts  to  be  .mmedtately 
made  .for  proper  vcffels  to  convey  them  to  ha 
colony.  When  every  thing  was  prepared  foi  then 
'  embarkation,  their  camp  was  broke  up,  and  they 
went  on  board  ftnging  hymns  of  thanksgiving  in 
praife  of  their  benefactors,  whofe  beneficence  had 
been  fo  extenfive,  that  the  committee  were  not  only 
enabled  to  furnifli  them  with  every  neccflaiy  while 


on  board,  but  even  to  make  fome  provifion  for  them 
after  their  landing  in  America. 

Having  thus  recorded  the  principal  domcftic  oc¬ 
currences  of  this  year,  V*e  fhall  now  take  a  view  of 
fome  material  tran factions  that  happened  on  the 
continent.  At  the  Commencement  of  the  year,  the 
Laft  India  Company  received  advice,  that  the  de¬ 
putes  between  their  fervants  and  the  reigning  nabob, 
Coflim  Aly  Kawn,  had  been  productive  of  fuch 
animofities  and  jealoufies  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
that  it  was  judged  highly  neceflary  to  ufe  every 
means  to  allay  them:  and  for  this  purpofe  Meflrs. 
Amyatt  and  Hay,  two  gentlemen  of  the  council 
were  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  nabob  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  endeavour  to  adjuft  the  differences  in  an 
amicable  manner.  Accordingly,  being  arrived  at 
Mongheer,  the  place  of  his  refidence,  they  l^eld 
many  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  always 
fhevved  a  great  averfion  to  an  accommodation  upon 
the  terms  offered  him  ;  and,  about  this  time,  a  fup- 
ply  of  five  hundred  arms  going  to  Patna,  was  ft  opt 
by  his  officers.  Other  acts  of  hoftilify  were  likewife 
committed,  by  which  affairs  were  brought  to  luch 
an  extremity,  that  a  war  with  Coflim  Aly  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  Meflrs.  Amyatt  and  Hay  were  recalled, 
and  the  former  of  thofe  gentlemen  having  received 
the  ufual  paffports  fet  out  for  Calcutta,  accompanied 
by  Meflrs.  Amphlett,  Wollafton,  and  Hutchinfon; 
the  lieutenants  Jones,  Gordon,  and  Cooper,  and  Dr. 
Cro  ke;  Meflrs.  Hay  and  Guifton  being  left  with 
the  nabob  as  hoftages.  While  the  boats  were 
palling  the  city  of  Moorfhedabad,  they  were  at - 
tacked  by  a  number  of  troops,  affembled  on  both 
Tides  the  river  for  that  purpofe,  and  fome  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  boats  being  flain,  Mr.  Amyatt 
immediately  landed  with  a  few  feapoys,  whom  he 
fovbtfd  to  fire.  He  then  endeavoured  to  make  the 
enemy  underhand  that  he  was  furnifhed  with  the 
nabob’s  paffports,  and  had  no  defign  of  committing 
hoftilities;  but  the  Moorifh  horfe  advancing,  fome 
of  the  feapoys  inadvertently  fired,  and,  in  the  con- 
fufion  which  enfued,  Mr.  Amyatt,  with  moft  of  his 
fmall  party,  were  killed.  Upon  this  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  in  council  at  Patna,  agreed, 
with  the  approbation  of  captain  Corftairs,  to  attack 
the  city  of  Moorfhedabad.  This  refolution  was 
executed  with  thdutmoft  fuccefs,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  June,  and  captain  Corftairs,  with  his  party,  were 
in  poflefilon  of  the  city  for  four  hours,  the  Moorifh 
governor  and  his  people  having  fled  as  far  as  Futwa. 
Here,  however,  he  came  to  a  refolution  of  return¬ 
ing  and  making  an  effort  to  regain  the  city,  in 
which  he  fucceeded  but  too  well,  for  moft  of  the 
feapoys  and  Europeans  being  engaged  in  plunder¬ 
ing  the  place,  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
him,  and  confequently  eafily  difpoflefled  of  it. 
Hereupon  they  retired  into  the  faclory,  but  the  men 
were  fo  difpirited,  and  the  feapoys  defertecl  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  it  was  found  impolfible  to  make  any 
ftand  there;  upon  which  a  refolution  was  taken  to 
proceed  to  Sujah  Dowlah’s  country.  Accordingly, 
they  crofted  the  river  on  the  twenty-fixth  in  the 
evening,  and  met  with  no  obftrudion  till  they 
naffed  Churpa;  when  on  the  thirtieth,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Phoufdar,  with  about  two  thoufand 
men,  whom  they  eafily  routed  ;  but  he  being  joined 
that  evening  by  near  five  hundred  feapoys  from 
Buo-epore,  who  brought  fix  field  pieces  with  them, 
he°avain  attacked  the  Europeans,  who,  quitting 
their  ranks  at  the  firft  onfet,  were  entirely  defeated. 
Fifty  of  them  were  killed,  among  whom  was  captain 
Corftairs.  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  reft  were  all  made 
prifoners.  From  diefe  and  other  ads  of  hoftility 
committed  by  Coflim  Aly,  in  feveral  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fettlements,  it  was  determined  to  declare  war 
again  ft  him,  and  to  reflore  Meer  Jaffier,  the  former 
nabob,  (who  had  been  depofed)  to  the  fubahfhip; 
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Obliging  him  firft  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  which  was 
folemnly  figned  and  fealed  at  Fort  William,  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  1763,  and  a  few  days  after  Meer 
Jaffierfet  out  to  join  the  army  under  major  Adams, 
then  on  its  march  towards  Moorfhedabad.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  July  the  firlE  adion  happened  oppolite 
to  Cutwa  on  the  Coflimbuzar  fide  of  the  river.  1  he 
preceding  night  major  Adams  had  eroded  with  the 
army,  and  in  the  morning  came  up  with  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  who  were  ftrongly 
polled  in  order  to  oppofe  his  paffage  to  the  city. 
Thefe  he  attacked,  and,  after  a  fhort  refiftance, 
routed  them.  At  the  fame  time  a  detached  party, 
under  captain  Long,  pofl'effed  themfelves  of  the  fort 
of  Cutwa,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  together 
with  all  the  enemy’s  artillery.  Major  Adams  now 
purfued  his  march  to  Moorfhedabad,  which  place 
he  entered  on  the  twenty-fourth,  at  night,  with  very 
little  oppolition ;  and  here  the  army  halted  for  fome 
days,  during  which  Meer  Jaffier  was  proclaimed  in 
proper  form.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  the 
army  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  on  the  fecond 
of  Auguft  they  arrived  near  a  place  called  Sooty,  at 
the  head  of  the  Coflimbuzar  river.  At  this  place, 
a  numerous  army  of  the  enemy’s  beft  troops,  with 
artillery,  occupied  a  very  advantageous  poll:.  Major 
Adams  immediately  attacked  them,  and  for  four 
hours  they  made  a  refolute  defence,  but  then,  being 
thrown  into  corjfufion,  they  were  eaflly  defeated. 
In  this  engagement  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  conftlied 
of  fix  officers,  and  forty  Europeans ;  together  with 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feapoys  and  black 
cavalry,  killed  and  wounded.  Twenty-three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats, 
laden  with  military  and  other  ftores,  were  taken. 
Major  Adams,  immediately  after  this  battle  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  army  near  to  Rajamant;  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  which  place  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up  a  firong  entrenchment  from  the  hills  to 
the  river.  This  the  major  was  refolved  to  attack, 
and  every  thing  being  ready  for  the  aflault  by  the 
fifth  of  September,  it  was  carried  on  with  fuch  vi¬ 
gour,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  enemy  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  entrenchment  to  the  conquerors. 
By  this  victory  the  province  of  Bengal  was  entirely 
fecured  to  the  Englifh;  and  the  letters  which 
brought  thefe  accounts  expreffed  their  hopes,  that 
by  this  action  the  fate  of  the  war  would  be  entirely 
decided. 

About  this  time  advices  were  received  from  North 
America,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  military 
operations  in  that  quarter  had  been  carried  on  with 
oreat  vigour;  but  that  Sir  William  Johnfon  had  at 
faff  brought  thoSeneca  nation  to  conceffions  highly 
advantageous  to  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  they  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  friend- 
fhip,  and  alliance,  with  the  Englifh,  which  was 
reciprocally  figned  in  congrefs  held  for  that  purpofe 
at  Niagara. 

The  forces  commanded  by  the  colonels  Brad¬ 
ftreet  and  Bouquet  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
thofe  under  Sir  William  Johnfon.  The  Delawares 
ajid  Shawanefe  had  refufed  to  meet  Sir  .William  at 
the  cono-refs  of  Niagara,  but  now,  intimidated 
by  the  march  of  fuch  a  number  of  troops  towards 
their  country,  they  met  colonel  Bradftreet  at  Prefque 
Ifle,  and  in  the  moll  fubmiffive  manner,  fued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  That  all  prifoners  in  their  hands  ffioukl  be 
delivered  to  colonel  Bradftreet  at  Sandufky  in 
twenty-five  days. 

2.  That  they  fhall  renounce  all  claim  to  the  pofts 
and  forts  the  Englifh  now  have  in  their  country, 
and  that  the  latter  fhall  be  left  at  liberty  to  erect  as 
many  as  they  fhall  judge  proper  to  fecure  their 
trade  ;  and  that  the  Indians  fhall  cede  to  them  for 


ever,  as  much  land  as  a  cannon  ffiot  can  fly  over, 
on  which  they  may  raife  proviflons. 

3.  That  if  any  Indian  hereafter  kill  an  Englifh- 
man,  he  fhall  be  delivered  up  by  his  nation,  and 
tried  by  the  Englifh  laws,  only  to  have  half  the  jury 
of  Indians ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  nations  renew  the. 
war,  the  reft  fhall  join  to  bring  them  to  reafon. 

4.  That  fix  of  the  deputies  fhall  remain  with 
colonel  Bradftreet  as  hoftages,  and  the  other  four 
with  an  Englifh  officer,  and  one  Indian  in  the 
Englifh  intereft  fhould  proceed  immediately  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  dependent  nations  with  thefe  terms  of 
peace,  and  forward  the  collecting  of  the  prifoners  to 
be  ready  at  the  day  appointed. 

TheDelawares  and  Shawanefe,  finding  thefewere 
the  only  terms  which  colonel  Bradftreet  would  grant 
them,  they  were  agreed  to  and  folemnly  ratified: 
but  it  was  not  long  before  thefe  favages  again  re¬ 
volted,  and  renewed  their  outrages  with  aggravated 
infolence.  In  confequence  of  this  perfidy,  major- 
general  Gage,  commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty’s 
forces  in  thofe  parts,  determined  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  their  country.  Accordingly,  the  re* 
gular  and  provincial  troops  under  colonel  Bouquet# 
having  been  joined  by  a  large  body  of  volunteers 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penfylvania,  in  the 
beginning  of  October  marched  from  Fort  Pitt,  and 
about  the  fifteenth  arrived  at  Tufcarowas.  The 
fight  of  the  troops  in  their  country  threw  the 
favages  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  they  hav¬ 
ing  depended  on  their  woods  for  protection,  and 
had  frequently  boafted  that  their  fituation  fecured 
them  from  the  attacks  of  our  army.  Not  choofing 
to  come  to  an  engagement  they  had  again  recourfe 
to  negotiation,  and  received  for  anfvver,  that  they 
might  have  peace,  but  every  prifoner  in  their  pof- 
feffion  muft  firft  be  delivered  up,  upon  which  they 
brought  up  about  twenty,  and  prom  i  fed  to  deliver 
the  reft  ;  but  as  their  promifes  were  not  regarded* 
they  engaged  to  fend  the  whole  on  the  firft  of  No¬ 
vember,  to  a  fort  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Fort  Pitt,  the  center  of  the  Delaware  towns, 
and  near  to  the  raoft  confiderable  fettlement  of  the 
Shawanefe.  Colonel  Bouquet  being  determined 
not  to  lofe  fight  of  them,  moved  his  camp  to  that 
place,  and  foon  obliged  the  Delawares,  together 
with  fome  broken  tribes,  to  bring  in  all  their  pri¬ 
foners,  even  to  children  bought  of  white  womem 
They  were  then  told  that  they  muft  appoint  depu¬ 
ties  to  go  to  Sir  William  Johnfon,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  terms  as  he  might  think  proper  to  impofe 
upon  them,  which  the  nations  muft  agree  to  ratify; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  a  number  of  their 
chiefs  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  performance  of  this  agreement.  All  the  na¬ 
tions  readily  agreed  to  the  above  terms,  except  the 
Shawanefe,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  conditions, 
and  were  particularly  averfe  to  the  ■  giving  of 
hoftages:  but  finding  their  obftinacy  would  "only 
bring  on  their  deftrudion,  they  at  laft  confented, 
gave  up  forty  principal  chiefs  as  hoftages,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  their  deputies  to  go  to  Sir  William  Johnfon, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft.  The  number  of 
prifoners  delivered  up  by  thefe  favages  exceeded 
three  hundred,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Englifh 
parties  would  bring  in  near  one  hundred  more  from 
their  different  towns. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  various  accounts  were 
received  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  complaining 
that  our  logwood  cutters  there  had  not  only  been 
difturbed  in  their  bufinefs,  but  fuddenly  ordered  to 
remove  from  their  ufual  places  of  fettlement,  On 
pretence  of  their  having  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
were  fubjeds  of  his  Britannic  majefty ;  and  granting 
they  were,  that  they  had  roved  too  freely  about  the 
country,  gathering  the  fruits  of  it  as  if  it  belonged 
to  them.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,- a 
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remonftrance  was  prefented  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
by  ourambaflador  there;  and  on  thetwenty-feventh 
of  September  a  meffenger  arrived  in  London,  with 
a  duplicate  of  the  orders  which  were  immediately 
difpatched  to  Don  Felix  Raming  de  Eftenoz,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Jucatan.  From  the  tenor  of  thefe  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  his  catholic  majefty  difapproved  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  faid  governor,  with  refped  to 
the  fubjedsof  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras;  that  he  expreffed  his  defire  of  giving 
his  majefty  the  greateft  proofs  of  his  friendfhip,  and 
of  preferring  peace  with  the  Britifh;  that  he  had 
commanded  the  faid  governor  to  re-eftablifh  the  faid 
Britifh  logwood  cutters  in  the  feveral  places  from 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them,  that  they  might  return  to  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  cutting  logwood,  without  being  difturbed 
under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

Being  now  nearentering  upon  an  hiftorical  period, 
over  which  pofterity,  in  all  probability,  will  fhed 
many  tears,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  here, 
though  a  little  out  of  the  due  order  of  time,  a  me¬ 
lancholy  event,  which  greatly  affected  the  whole 
nation.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  had  recommended  a  new  miniftry.  He 
conftantly  aftifted  them  with  his  advice,  influence, 
and  authority,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
that  his  patriotifm  would  have  greatly  added  to  their 
ftrength;  but  in  the  evening  of  the  thirty-firft  of 
October,  when  his  royal  highnefs,  after  coming  that 
day  from  Windfor,  was  preparing  to  aflift  at  one  of 
the  councils  frequently  held  at  his  own  houfe,  to 
put  matters  in  a  way  of  being  more  fpeedily  dif¬ 
patched  by  the  privy-council,  at  eight  o’clock,  juft 
as  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  the  lord  chancellor 
came  to  council,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fit 
of  fhivering;  and  faying,  “  It  is  all  over,”  funk 
fenfelefs  into  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
and  expired.  The  nation  were  extremely  concerned 
at  their  lofs,  ar.d  teftified  their  unfeigned  Sorrow  by 
a  m oft  remarkable  general  mourning. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory  we  have  been  parti¬ 
cular  in  characterizing  perfons,  whofe  virtues  have 
rendered  them  refpedable,  or  vices  odious  in  the 
public  eye  ;  it  would  not  only  Be  ingratitude  to  our 
patron,  but  injuftice  to  mankind,  to  pafs  over  in 
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filence  the  many  qualities  of  an  illuftrious  prince, 
which  at  once  rendered  him  the  delight  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  human  nature.  A  review  of  his  life  will 
afford  a  mod  finning  example  of  patriotifm,  .valour, 
juftice,  friendfhip,  ftncerity,  and  humanity.  In¬ 
flexibly  attached  to  the  intereft  of  his  country,  he 
braved  every  danger,  nor  indulged  a  thought, of  life 
when  called  on  his  fovereign’s  duty.  Patriotic  from 
principle,  he  gave  fandion  to  wife  and  conftitu- 
tional  meafures;  nor  feared  to  difcountenance  the 
fchemes  of  oppreflion,  ambition,  and  avarice. 
Confcientioufly  juft,  he  rewarded  merit  irrefpedive 
of  rank,  nor  differed  the  dignified  minion  to  efcape 
his  relentment.  Refined  in  his  friendfhip,  he 
fweetcned  life  by  a  judicious  feledion  of  worthy 
men  to  partake  at  his  hofpitable  board,  and  amufe 
his  leifure  hours  with  an  unreferved  affability  of 
converfe.  Inviolably  fincere,  he  never  promifed 
without  deliberation,  or  the  moft  punctual  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  engagements.  Above  all,  fympathe- 
tically  humane,  and  extenfively  generous,  his  heart 
never  failed  to  feel,  nor  his  hand  to  relieve,  the 
diftreffes  of  his  fellow  creatures  of  every  age,  lex, 
and  condition.  Nay,  he  fought  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  and  ftudied  plans  for  the  employment 
of  the  poor.  With  thefe  virtues  to  preponderate,  his 
foibles  may  be  eafily  configned  to  oblivion,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  to  err  is  the  lot 
of  humanity.  If  fome,  from  prejudice,  may  deem 
our  defcription  exaggerated,  we  prefume  others 
from  juftice  will  allow  it  but  adequate,  nor  refrain 
a  tributary  tear  at  the  lofs  of  fo  eminent  a  complex 
of  royalty,  of  birth  and  dignity  of  foul,  which 
alone  conftitute  human  excellence.  This  charadef 
of  the  duke  is  contained  in  the  following  eulogium 
beftowed  on  him  by  the  houfe  of  lords. 

“  The  many  eminent,  public  and  private  vir¬ 
tues,  the  extent  of  capacity,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  mind;  the  affection  for  his  majefty’s  perfon, 
and  the  eminent  fcrvices  performed  for  his  country, 
which  diftinguifhed  this  great  and  excellent  prince, 
have  made  an  impreflion  never  to  be  erafed  from 
the  minds  of  a  grateful  people.”  On  the  ninth  of 
December  the  corpfe  of  his  royal  highnefs  -was 
privately  interred  in  king  Henry  Vllth’s  chapel  at 
Weftminfter. 
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His  majejly  opens  the  feffion  of  parliament  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne‘ — Situation  of  affairs  in  the  F,  a  ft  Indies— 
Diflurbanses  in  America  on  account  of  the  ftamp-ad—ICondud  of  the  general  aftemblies ,  and  the  fubordinate  exe¬ 
cutive  powers  on  this  event — Confequences  refilling  ^ from  their  proceedings — His  majefty  a  jfembles  the  parliament 
fooner  than  had  been  intended — His  fpeech  to  both  boufes — Petitions  from  moft  of  the  trading  towns  and  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom — Warm  debates  in  parliament  on  the  right  of  taxation  with  refped  to  America— The  ft  amp- ad 
repealed — A  change  in  the  miniftry— The  fate  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  made  a  fubjed  of parliamentary  enquiry 
—The  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jefus ,  and  the  banifhment  of  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  moft  parts  of  Europe — Mr. 
Wilkes  declared  an  outlaw ;  returns  to  England',  and  is  eleded  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middle - 
fex — Tranfadions  that  happened  on  the  continent — Violent  commotions  in  America • — The  miniftry  changed ,  and 
lord  North  made  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  The  fubjed  of  American  affairs  continued,  and  that  relating  to 
Mr.  Wilkes — Petitions  and  remonftrances  prefented  to  the  throne  againjl  the  new  admini/lration,  and  relative  to 
the  Middlefex  eledion — Another  change  in  the  miniftry — Lord  North  appointed ftrjl  lord  of  the  treafury—Refolves 
of  parliament  upon  the  Middlefex  eledion ,  and  the  Jlate  of  the  colonies  in  America— Violent  tumults  at  Boflon — 
The  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands — A.  declaration  delivered  to  our  court  from  Mafferano ,  the  Spanijh  amba  fader — 
The  lord  mayor  arid  alderman  Oliver  fent  to  the  Tower — Proceedings  of  parliament — Foreign  affairs. 


J  T I S  majefty  on  the  tenth  of 
A.  D.  1765.  J— January  went  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  opened  the  feflion  of  parliament  with  a 
fpeech,  wherein  he  informed  them,  “  I  hat  the 
•marriage  of  his  lifter,  the  princefs  Carolina  Matilda 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  would  be  lblemnized 
as  foon  as  their  refpedive  ages  might  permit;  that 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  given  frefh 
affurances  of  their  pacific  difpofitions;  that  he  relied 
on  their  wifdom  and  firmnefs  in  promoting  obe- 
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dience  to  the  laws,  and  refped  to  the  legiflative 
authority  of  this  kingdom ;  and  his  majefty  trufted 
that  they  would  proceed  with  temper,  unanimity, 
and  difpatch.”  To  this  fpeech  both  houfes  pre¬ 
fented  the  moft  affedionate  addreffes;  and  on  the 
feventh  of  February,  the  houfe  of  commons  agreed 
to  no  lefs  than  fifty-five  refolutions,  formed  by  the 
committee  of  fupplies,  for  impofing  much  the  fame 
ftamp-duties  upon  the  Americans,  as  are  payable 
here  in  England ;  and  the  faid  resolutions  being 
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formed  into  a  bill,  received  the  royal  affent  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  March.  On  the  twenty-fourth  ot 
April  the  king,  who  had  been  indifpofed,  again  re¬ 
paired  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  having  figned  fuch 
bills  as  were  ready,  made  a  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  his  majefty  earneftly  recommended  to  their 
ferious  deliberation,  the  making  fuch  provifion  as 
would  be  neceffary,  in  cafe  any  of  his  children 
fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne  before  they  had  re- 
fpectively  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In 
conformity  to  his  majefty’s  requeft,  a  regency-bill 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords, 
where  it  was  paffed,  and  fent  to  the  commons. 
Bat  here  it  met  with  fome  oppofition.  However, 
an  amendment  having  been  made  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  lords,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  it 
received  the  royal  afTent.  By  this  aft  the  king  was 
empowered  to  appoint  the  queen,  with  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Hate 
jointly,  regents  during  the  minority  of  the  prince 
of  Wales ;  and  that  his  majefty  fhould  be  further 
allowed  to  add  to  the  number  of  regents  fuch  per- 
fons  as  he  thought  proper,  whofe  names  fhould  be 
left,  in  cafe  of  his  death,  fealed  up  in  a  deed,  to 
be  opened  by  the  privy-council.  This  affair  being 
thus  concluded,  his  majefty,  on  the  twenty-firth  of 
May,  prorogued  the  parliament  by  commiffion, 
being  fo  indifpofed  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  in 

^  After  thefe  parliamentary  tranfaclions,  an  account 
arrived  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  majefty’s  arms,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  company’s  troops,  in  the  halt 
Indies,  a  complete  victory  having  been  obtained 
over  the  king  and  vizier  of  Hindoftan,  by  major 
Hector  Monro.  The  Indians  had  fix  thoufand  men 
flain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  loft  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  befides  mihtaiy  ftoies 
bf  different  kinds,  with  all  their  tents  ready  pitched. 
Thelofs  of  the  victors  was  comparatively  fmall,  for 
theyhad  only  thirty- twoEuropeans,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  Indian  s  killed ;  fifty-feven  Europeans, 
and  four  hundred  and  feventy-three  Indians  wound¬ 
ed.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  when  major  Monro  was  recalled;  and  Sir 
Robert  Fletcher,  an  officer  brought  up  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fervice,  was  appointed  to  command  in  his 
room.  He  took  the  field  as  foon  as  he  arrived; 
ind  marched  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up 
the  Ganges,  when  he  attacked  feveral  of  the  enemy  s 
forts,  and  made  the  garrifons  prifoners  of  war. 

By  letters  received  from  North  Carolina,  intoi- 
mation  was  given  that  many  outrages  had  been 
Committed  in  that  country  by  a  let  of  lawlefs 
banditti  who  had  murdered  fome  Cherokees  in  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Englilh.  The  fame  accounts  like- 
wife  contained  a  mod  affeding  narrative  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  prifoners  at  the  Englilh  camp,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Ohio  Indians  by  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  general  Bouquet.  This  feene  exhi- 
bited  a  view  of  fathers  and  mothers  recognizing 
and  clafping  their  once  loft  babes;  hufbands  hang¬ 
ing  round  the  necks  of  their  newly  recovered  wives; 
fillers  and  brothers  unexpectedly  meeting  together 
after  a:  lonpp  feparation,  fcarce  able  to  fpeak  the 
fame  language.  The  following  paragraph,  from 
the  fpeech  of  the  Shavvanefe  Chief  on  delivering  up 
his  prifoners,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  their  tendernefs 
and  affediori  for  the  captives,  whom  they  had  pre- 

^“Vathers  (faid  he  to  the  Engliffi)  we  have 
brought  your  flefh  and  blood  to  you ;  they  have 
been  all  united  to  us  by  adoption ;  and  although 
we  now  deliver  them,  we  will  always  look  upon 
them  as  our  relations,  whenever  the  great  Spirit  is 
pleafed  that  we  may  vifit  them.  We  have  taken  as 
much  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  flefh 
and  blood.  They  are  now  become  ufiacquainted 
with  your  cuftoms  and  manners,  and  theiefoie  we 


requeft  you  will  ufe  them  tenderly  and  kindly, 
which  will  induce  them  to  live  contentedly  with 
you.” 

We  now  are  entering  upon  that  affecting  period 
of  the  Englifh  hiitory,  which  lias  been  attended  by 
the  moft  unhappy,  we  may  fay  too,  the  molt  dis¬ 
graceful  and  humiliating  confequences.  In  Ame¬ 
rica,  great  difturbances  arofe  on  account  of  the 
ftamp-aft.  The  firft  intelligence  that  arrived  there 
of  fuch  a  bill  being  in  agitation,  threw  an  univerfai 
melancholy  on  the  countenances  of  the  people  ;  but 
when  it  was  known  that  the  bill  had  paffed  both 
lioufes,  and  received  the  royal  affent,  they  were  fired 
with  indignation,  and  nothing  but  confufion  took 
place  throughout  moft  of  the  provinces.  When  the 
news  arrived  at  Bofton,  the  fhips  in  the  harbouf 
hung  out  their  colours  half  malt  high,  in  token  of 
the  deepeft  mourning;  the  bells  wrere  rung  muffled; 
copies  of  the  act  were  printed,  with  a  death’s  head 
to  it.  in  the  place  where  it  is  ufual  to  fix  the  ftamps, 
and  cried  publicly  about  the  ftreets  by  the  name  of 
“  The  folly  of  England,  and  ruin  of  America.” 
Effays  foon  followed,  not  only  againft  the  expe¬ 
diency,  but  even  the  equity  of  it,  in  feveral  news¬ 
papers,  one  of  which  bore  the  fignificant  title  of 
“  The  Conftitutional  Courant,  containing  matters 
interefting  to  liberty,  and  no  ways  repugnant  to 
loyalty,  printed  by  Andrew  Marvel,  at  the  fign  of 
the  Bribe  Ilefufed,  on  Conftitution  hill,  North 
America.”  The  head-piece  to  this  paper  was  a 
fnake  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  of  the  feveral  colonies,  from  New  England 
to  South  Carolina,  affixed  to  each  piece,  and  above 
them  the  words  “  Join  or  die.”  To  thefe  were 
added  caricatures,  pafquinades,  puns,  bon-mots, 
and  fuch  fayings,  fuited  to  the  occafion,  as  by  being 
fhoi  t  could  be  moft  eafily  circulated  and  retained ; 
at  the  fame  time  that,  by  being  extremely  expreffive, 
they  carried  with  them  the  weight  of  a  great  many 
arguments.  The  two  chief  articles  urged  in  thefe 
news-paper  effays  wrere,  firft,  that  the  perfon  ading 
under  this  ftatute,  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  an 
adion,  the  caufe  of  which  had  arifen  at  one  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and  extended 
itfelf  to  the  other,  at  almoft  two  thoufand  miles 
diftance,  without  the  traders  being  entitled  to  reco¬ 
ver  damages,  in  cafe  the  judge  certified  that  there 
was  any  probable  caufe  for  the  profecution.  The 
fecond  was,  the  judge  having  an  intereft  in  giving 
a  decree  in  favour  of  the  party  filing  for  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  ad,  on  being  allowed,  by  way  of  com¬ 
miffion,  a  very  large  fliare  in  thefe  penalties. 

By  the  time  the  printed  ad  reached  the  colonies, 
the  populace  were  every  where  exafperated  againft 
it  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fhew  it  the  moft  public 
marks  of  contempt.  In  feveral  places  it  was  burnt, 
together  with  the  effigies  of  thofe  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  voted  for,  or  otherwife  had  any  hand 
in  favour  of  it.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  agreed* 
at  the  meetings  of  thofe  in  higher  rank,  that  thanks 
fhould  be  given  to  general  Conway  and  colonel 
Ban  e',  two  gentlemen  whom  they  confidered  as  the 
moft  ftrenuous  oppofers  of  it  in  the  Britifh  houfe  of 
commons;  that  their  fpeeches  againft  it,  and  their 
pidures,  fhould  be  requefted.  The  pidures  to  be 
hung  up  in  their  places  of  meeting,  and  their 
fpeeches  to  be  inferted  in  the  books  deftined  to  re¬ 
cord  all  their  principal  tranfadions.  The  news  of 
this  difeontent  having  reached  England,  feveral 
mafters  of  fhips  refufed  to  take  any  ftamps  on  board 
for  the  colonies  ;  and  it  foon  appeared  that  their 
precaution  was  well  founded;  for  fuch  as  ventured 
to  take  them  hadfufficient  caufe  to  repent  it  on  their 
arrival  at  their  deftined  ports,  where,  to  fave  their 
veftels  from  fire,  and  their  perfons  from  the  gallows, 
they  were  moft  of  them  obliged  to  furrender  their 
execrated  cargoes  into  the  hands  of  th-e  enraged 
multitude,  which  they  treated  in  the  fame  ignomi¬ 
nious 
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nious  manner  they  had  done  the  aft;  the  othc* 
veflels  were  obliged  to  take  Ihelter  under  fuch,  of 
the  king’s  fhips  as  happened  to  b t  at  hand  to  proteft 
them.  But  thofe  gentlemen  who  went  from  England 
with  commiffions  to  aft  as  diftributors  of  the  ftamps, 
met  with  ftill  worfe  treatment.  Many  of  them  were 
made  to  renounce,  now  and  for  ever,  publicly  and 
upon  oath,  all  manner  of  concern  in  them:  others 
thought  it  moft  prudent  to  return  from  whence  they 
came;  whilft  fome,  who  were  fufpefted  of  obfti- 
nately  perftfting  in  endeavouring  to  enflave  then- 
country,  as  it  was  termed,  or  of  having  fpoke  too 
freely  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the  people  on 
this  occafion,  had  their  houfes  burnt  down,  and 
their  moft  valuable  effefts  plundered  or  deftroyed. 
Even  thofe  who,  without  their  folicitation  or  know¬ 
ledge  had  been  named,  were  obliged,  in  virtue  of 
the  offices  they  already  filled,  to  fuperintend  the 
diftribution  of  the  ftamped  paper,  were  treated  in 
the  fame  manner ;  and  the  populace  havingiuipected 
one  of  writing  to  England  in  difrefpeftful  terms 
concerning  their  proceedings,  furrounded  his  home, 
and  notwithftanding  the  moft  earned  intreaties, 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  copies  of  his  letters, 
and1  thereby  turn  evidence  again  ft  himfelf.  Even 
fliips  bringing  ftamped  mercantile  or  cuftom-houie 
papers,  merely  in  their  own  defence,  from  fuch  of 
the  colonies  as  had  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to  the 
ftamp  act,  were  forced  to  part  with  them  to  beituck 
up  in  derifion  in  coffee  houfes  and  taverns,  and  pub¬ 
licly  committed  to  the  flames.  By  degrees,  many 
of  the  better  fort  joined  the  populace  in  tho.e  tu¬ 
mults  ;  and  one  of  them  fet  the  aft  openly  at  defi¬ 
ance,  by  ad vertifing  under  his  hand,  that  thofe  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  enforce  it,  might  fave  themfelves 
the  trouble  of  calling  upon  him  for  that  purpoie  •, 
for  that  he  was  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  but  what 
was  laid  by  his  reprefentatives.  _  Ihe  provincial 
affemblies  themfelves  declined  giving  the  governors 
any  advice  concerning  their  behaviour  on  this  cri¬ 
tical  occafion  ;  and  though  they  difavowed  thele 
riotous  proceedings,  and  bid  rewards  for  appre¬ 
hending  the  rioters,  yet  they  could  not  be  bioug 
to  condemn  them  farther  than  decency  required  ; 
and  abfolutely  refufed,  when  exhorted  to  it  by  the 
governors,  to  make  any  compenfation  tc .the  injures 
parties ;  much  lefs  could  they  be  brought  to 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  power  fo  tar 
as  to  prevent  any  future  commotions  ;  which  as  le¬ 
velled  entirely  at  the  ftamp-aft,  and  as  having  no 
particular  leaders,,  whofe  ignorance  and  brutality 
?nieht  be  attended  with  worfe  confequences  tha 
whit  they  wifhed  to  avoid,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  confider  as  objects  of  military  reftramt. 
•This  behaviour  of  the  general  affemblies  was  openly 
approved,  if  not  encouraged,  by  afiembhes  of  t 
•freeholders  and  principal  inhabitants  of  fome  p  aces 
who  directed  their  reprefentatives  not  to  agree  to 
anv  fteps  for  the  protection  of  ftamped  papei  s, 
ftamp  officers,  though  they  owned  there  had  been 
already  fome  tumults  and  diforder  relating  to  them  ; 
and  likewife  cautioned  them  againft  all  unconftitu- 
tional  draughts  on  the  public  trealury.  1  he 
affemblies  went  ftill  further;  for  in  Head  of  bar  y 
conniving  at  the  people’s  afferting  then  indepen¬ 
dence  by  tumultuous  afts,  they  proceeded  to  avow 
it  themfelves;  arid  at  the  lame  time  conficleiing, 
that  unanimity  is  the  chief  fource  of  ftrength,  they 
eftablilhed  committees  to  correfpond  with  eachothei 
conceding  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole,  and 
even  appointed  deputies  from  thefe  committees  to 

meet  Z  *  congrefs  at  New  York.  But  fuch  har- 
mot  already  prevailed  in  the  fentiments  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  affemblies  of  the  feveral  provinces,  that  th 
deputies,  when  met,  had  little  more  to  than  con¬ 
gratulate  each  other  upon  it,  and  put  their  han  s 
to  one  general  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  the 
grievances  they  laboured  under,  and  to  one  geneial 


petition  expreffive  thereof,  to  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons*  of  the  mother  country.  In  a  fhdrt  time, 
the  fubordinate  executive  powers  began  to  join  the 
legiflative.  The  juftices, of  the  peace  for  the  diiliift 
of  Weftmoreland  in  Virginia  gave  public  notice, 
under  their  hands,  that  tliey  had  declined  acting  in 
that  capacity  •,  becaule,  in  coniequence  or  their  ju¬ 
dicial  oath,  they  were  liable  to  become  inftrumcntal 
in  the  deftruftipn  of  their  country  s  moft  ellential 
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rights  and  liberties.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who  refolved  rather 
to  give  np  their  bufinefs,  than  carry  it  on  with 
ftamped  papers. 

When  the  aft  took  place,  which  was  on  the  fir  It 
of  November,  not  a  flieet  of  ftamped  paper  was  to 
be  had  throughout  the  feveral  colonies  of  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfylvania, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  or  the  two  Carolines,  except 
a  final i  parcel,  which  the  governor  of  New  York, 
terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  enraged  populace, 
had  fun-endered  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
of  that  place,  on  condition  of  their  not  being 
deftroyed;  fo  that  all  bufinefs  which  could  not  be 
legally  carried  on  without  ftamps,  was  at  once  put 
to°a  ftand,  except  that  of  news  printing,  which  the 
printers  ftdl  continued,  pleading  in  excufe,  that  ft 
they  did  not,  the  populace  would  ferve  them  as  they 
had  done  the  ftamp-mafters  themfelves.  The  courts 
of  juftice  were  doled,  and  the  ports  Ihut  up.  Even, 
in  "thofe  colonies  where  ftamps  were  to  be  had; 
people  of  the  beft  fortune  fubmitted  to  be  afked  in 
chtirieh,  rather  than  take  out  licences  for  private 
marriages.  The  effefts  of  this  ftagnation  loon 
began  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  the  inhabitants 
found  it  neceffary  to  hit  upon  fOme  expedient  by 
which  they  might  elude  the  aft.  Accordingly,  one 
of  them  fent  a  thin  piece  of  bark  to  the  printeis  at 
Bofion,  on  which  he  had  written,  “  That  it  being 
neither  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum,  he  would  be 
glad  to  know,  if  inftruments  written  on  fuch  fluff 
might  not  be  valid,  though  not  ftamped  ;  in  which 
cafe  he  was  ready  to  fupply,  with  good  writing  bark, 
all  thofe  whofe  confciences  were  bound  by  the  late 
aft.”  At  laft,  the  governors  of  fome  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  though  bound  by  the  aft  to  fwear  to  Ice  it 
obferved,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  imagining 
the  total  ftoppage  of  all  public  bufinefs  of  fuch  bad 
confequence  to  the  community,  as  to  render  lawful 
the  non-compliance  with  any  injunctions  laid  oil 
them,  or  even  the  breach  of  any  oath  taken  by  then! 
in  confequence  of  injunctions,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  that  community,  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with 
the  ufe  of  ftamps,  grounding  their  difpenlation  oil 
the  abfolutc  impoffibility  of  procuring  any;  and 
accordingly  granted  certificates  of  that  impoffibility 
to  all  outward-bound  veflels,  to  proteft  them  front 
the  penalties  of  the  aft  in  other  paiis  of  his  ma- 

jefiy’s  dominions.  ■ 

On  this  occafion,  the  lietftenant-governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  tranfafting  of  any  public  bufinefs 
without  ftamps ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  com¬ 
mons  houfe  of  affembly  took  the  following  method 
with  him.  ft  hey  prefented  an  addicfs  to  him, 

wherein  they  de fired  to  be  infoimed,  it  the  ftanip- 
aft  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  by  the  fecretaries  of 
Pate,  the  lords  of  trade,  or  through  any  other  au¬ 
thentic  channel  •,  and,  on  his  arifweririg  that  he  had 
received  it  firft  from  the  attorney-general  of  the 
province,  on  that  gentleman’s  arrival  from  England, 
and  iince  from  Mr.  Boone,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  they  replied,  that  neither  of  thefe  ways 
of  receiving  any  aft  was  fuch  a  notification  thereof, 
as  to  oblig?  him  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it ;  as 
the  governor,  while  out  of  the  province,  or  the 
attorney-general,  even  while  in  it,  could  not,  at 
leaft  with  regard  to  this  communication,  be  conn- 
dered  in  any  other  light  than  private  gentlemen. 

-At 
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At  the  fame  time  they  put  him  in  mind,  that  there 
were  feveral  inftances  of  the  province  having  fuffered 
peculiar  and  very  great  hardfhips,  and  for  no  fmall 
length  of  time,  even  from  the  accidental  detention 
or  mifcarriageofgovernmentalinformations,  enough 
to  prove,  that  certain  forms  were  abfolutely  neceflary 
in  all  matters  of  government,  efpecially  fuch  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  authenticity  of  new  laws  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  confequence.  Thefe  arguments,  however, 
teemed  to  make  little  or  no  imprellion  on  the  go¬ 
vernor  or  his  council.  The  merchants  of  all  thole 
colonies  which  ventured  openly  to  oppofe  the  act, 
now  entered  into  the  mod  folemn  engagements  with 
each  other,  not  only  not  to  order  any  more  goods 
from  Great  Britain,  let  the  confequences  be  what 
they  would,  and  recall  the  orders  they  had  already 
given,  if  not  obeyed  by  the  firll  of  January  1766, 
but  even  not  to  difpofe  of  any  Britifh  goods  fent 
them  on  commiffion,  that  were  not  fhipped  before 
that  day ;  or,  if  they  confented  to  any  relaxation 
from  thefe  engagements,  it  was  not  to  take  place 
till  the  ftamp-adt,  and  even  the  fugar  and  paper 
money  acts  were  repealed.  The  people  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  alfo  refolved,  though  not  unanimoully,  that  till 
fuch  repeal,  no  lawyer  Ihould  put  in  fuit  a  demand 
for  money  owing  by  a  relident  in  America  to  one  in 
England;  nor  any  perfon  in  America,  however  in¬ 
debted  in  England,  make  any  remittances  there. 
Thefe  refolutions  were  adopted  by  the  retailers,  who 
unanimoully  agreed  not  to  buy  or  fell  any  Britifh 
goods  fhipped  contrary  to  them.  But  Ireland  re¬ 
ceived  material  benefit  from  thefe  proceedings,  as 
what  goods  the  colonies  could  not  poflibly  do  With¬ 
out,  they  took  from  that  country  in  exchange  for 
their  hemp-feed  and  flax-feed,  of  which  they  fent 
yearly  very  large  quantities.  In  the  mean  time  they 
omitted  no  methods  to  free  themfelves  even  from 
this  dependence.  A  fociety  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  fociety, 
was  inftituted  at  New  York,  and  markets  opened 
for  the  fale  of  home-made  goods;  by  which  it  foon 
appeared,  that  neither  the  natives,  nor  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  whom  the  natives  had  for  fome  timepaft 
been  inviting  from  Great  Britain  by  very  large  en¬ 
couragements,  had  been  idle.  Linens,  woollens, 
the  coarfer  but  molt  ufeful  kinds  of  iron  ware,  malt- 
fpirits,  paper-hangings,  &c.  were  produced  to  the 
fociety,  and  greatly  approved;  and  when  brought 
to  market,  every  body  appeared  defirous  of  put- 
chafing  them.  At  the  fame  time,  left  the  new 
woollen  manufactures  Ihould  come  Ihort  of  mate¬ 
rials,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  a  refolution 
Hot  to  eat  any  lamb;  and  to  extend  the  influence  of 
their  refolution  to  thofe  who  did  not  join  them  in  it, 
hot  to  deal  with  any  butcher  that  Ihould  kill  or  ex- 
pofe  any  lamb  to  fale.  In  Ihort,  the  fpirit  of  in- 
d'uftry  and  frugality,  took  place  of  the  fpirit  of  idle- 
nefs  and  profufenefs.  The  moft  fubftantial  and  even 
falhionable  people  were  the  firft  in  fetting  the  example 
to  their  countrymen,  by  contenting  themfelves  with 
home-fpun  or  old  cloaths,  rather  than  make  ufe  of 
any  thing  Britifh;  and  fuch  were  the  efforts  of  all 
ranks,  and  fo  prudent  their  meafures,  that  many 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  what  they  had  till 
then  thought  impoflible,  that  the  colonies  would 
foon  beabletofupply  themfelves  with  every  neceflary 
of  life. 

In  confequence  of  the  diftraCted  ftate  of  America, 
his  majefty  thought  proper  to  aflemble  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fooner  than  had  been  intended.  Accordingly, 
on  the  feventeenth  of  December  he  went  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  opened  the  feffion  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpcech  from  the  throne: 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  The  preferit  general  ftate  of  tranquillity  in  Eu- 
Tope,  gave  me  hopes  that  it.  would  not  have  been 
'neceflary  to  aflemble  my  parliament  fooner  than  is 


1  ufual  in  times  of  peace:  but  as  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  have  lately  occurred  in  fome  of  my  colonies 
in  America,  which  will  demand  the  moft  ferious 
attention  of  parliament,  and  as  further  informations 
are  daily  expedited  from  different  parts  of  that 
country,  of  which  I  Ihall  order  the  fulleft  accounts 
to  be  prepared  for  your  confideracion ;  I  have 
thought  fit  to  call  you  now  together,  in  order  that 
the  opportunity  may  be  thereby  given,  to  iflue  the 
neceflary  writs  on  the  many  vacancies  that  have 
happened  in  the  houfe  of  commons  fince  the  Lift 
feffion,  fo  that  the  parliament  may  be  full,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately,  after  the  ufual  recefs,  on  the 
confidcration  of  fuch  weighty  matters  as  will  then 
come  before  you.” 

This  year  the  citizens  of  London  evinced  a  noble 
and  difinterefted  regard  for  genuine  merit,  by  elect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Alderman  Janflen  to  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain  of  this  city.  This  gentleman  having  reduced 
his  circumftances  by  his  connections  with  feveral 
public  fpirited  plans,  had  for  fome  years  paft  lived 
in  obfeurity,  and  abridged  himfelf  of  every  fuper- 
fluity,  gradually  to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors.  Such  was  his  modefty,  that  he  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  offer  him¬ 
felf  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  poft;  but  merit  over¬ 
came  every  obftacle,  and  his  grateful  fellow-citizens 
exulted  in  an  opportunity  of  publicly  honourincr  a 
truly  good  and  honeft  man. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January  his  ^ 
majefty  went  to  the  houie  of  peers, 
and  being  feated  on  his  throne,  addrefled  both 
houfes  as  follows : 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  * 

“  When  I  met  you  laft,  I  acquainted  you,  that 
matters  of  importance  had  happened  in  America, 
which  would  demand  the  moft  ferious  attention  of 
parliament. 

“  d  hat  no  information  which  could  ferve  to  direct 
your  deliberations  in  fo  interefting  a  concern  might 
be  wanting,  I  have  ordered  all  the  papers  that  give 
any  light  into  the  origin,  the  progrefs,  or  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  difturbances  which  have  of  late  pre¬ 
vailed  in  fome  of  the  northern  colonies,  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  laid  before  you. 

“  No  time  has  been  loft,  on  the  firft  advice  of 
thefe  difturbances,  to  iflue  orders  to  the  governors 
of  my  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of  my 
forces  in  America,  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  powers 
of  government,  in  the  fuppreflion  of  riots  and 
tumults,  and  in  the  effectual  fupport  of  lawful  au¬ 
thority. 

“  Whatever  remains  to  be  done  on  this  occafion, 

I  commit  to  your  wifdom;  not  doubting  but  your 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  my  crown,  your  attention 
to  the  juft  rights  and  authority  of  the  Britifli  legifla- 
ture,  and  your  affection  and  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  profperity  of  all  my  people,  will  guide  you  to 
fuch  found  and  prudent  refolutions,  as  may  tend  at 
once  to  preferve  thofe  conftitutional  rights  over  the 
colonies,  and  to  reftore  to  them  that  harmony  and 
tranquillity,  which  have  lately  been  interrupted  by 
riots  and  diforders  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature. 

“  If  any  alterations  Ihould  be  wanting  in  the 
commercial  ceconomy  of  the  plantations,  which, 
may  tend  to  enlarge  and  fecure  the  mutual  and 
beneficial  intercourfe  of  my  kingdoms  and  colonies, 
they  will  deferve  your  moft  ferious  confideration. 

In  effectuating  purpofes  fo  worthy  of  your  wifdom 
and  public  fpirit,  you  may  depend  upon  my  moft 
hearty  concurrence  and  fupport.  The  prefent  happy 
tranquillity  fubfifting  in  Europe,  will  enable  you  to 
purfue  fuch  objedfs  of  your  interior  policy  with  a 
more  uninterrupted  attention. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 

“  I  have  ordered  the  proper  eftimates  for  the 
current  fer vice  of  the  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 

Such 
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Such  fupplies  as  you  may  grant  fhall  be  duly  applied 
with  the  utmoft  fidelity,  and  fhall  be  difpenfed  with 
the  ftricteft  oeconomy. 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  I  earneftly  recommend  to  you  to  proceed  in 
your  deliberations  with  temper  and  unanimity. 
The  time  requires,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  own 
inclinations  will  lead  you  to  thofe  falutary  clifpofi- 
tions.  I  have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  affertion  of 
legal  authority,  the  prefervation  of  the  liberties  of 
all  my  fubjects,  the  equity  and  good  order  of  my 
government,  and  the  concord  and  profperity  of  all 
parts  of  my  dominions.” 

This  fpeech  was  followed  with  petitions  by  the 
merchants  of  London,  Briftol,  Lancafter,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Hull,  Glafgow,  and  in  fhort,  from  moil  of 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  and  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  wherein  they  fet  forth  the  great 
decay  of  their  trade,  owing  to  the  new  laws  and 
regulations  made  for  America:  the  vail  quantity  of 
our  manufactures  (befides  thofe  articles  imported 
from  abroad,  which  were  purchafed  either  with  our 
own  manufactures,  or  with  the  produce  of  our  co¬ 
lonies)  which  the  American  trade  formerly  took  off 
our  hands;  by  all  which  many  thoufand  manu- 
faCtifrers,  feamen,  and  labourers,  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  to  the  very  great  and  increafing  benefit  of 
the  nation.  That  in  return  for  thefe  exports,  the 
petitioners  had  received  from  the  colonies,  rice, 
indigo,  tobacco,  naval  {tores,  oil,  whale-fins,  fairs, 
and  lately  pot-afh,  with  o.ther  flaple  commodities; 
befides  a  large  balance  in  remittances  by  bills  of 
exchange  and  bullion,  obtained  by  the  colonifls  for 
articles  of  their  produce,  not  required  for  the  Britifh 
market,  and  therefore  exported  to  other  places : 
that  from  the  nature  of  this  trade,  confifling  of 
Britifh  manufactures  exported,  and  of  the  import 
of  raw  materials  from  America,  many  of  them  ufed 
in  our  manufactures,  and  all  of  them  tending  to 
leffen  our  dependence  on  neighbouring  ftates,  it 
muft  be  deemed  of  the  highelt  importance  in  the 
commercial  fyftem  of  this  nation:  that  this  com¬ 
merce,  fo  beneficial  to  the  flate,  and  fo  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  multitudes,  then  lay  under  fuch 
difficulties  and  difcouragements,  that  nothing  lefs 
than  its  utter  ruin  was  apprehended,  without  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  parliament:  that  the 
colonies  were  then  indebted  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  millions 
fterling;  and  that,  when  prefled  for  payment,  they 
appeal  to  pad  experience  in  proof  of  their  willing- 
nefs ;  but  declare  it  is  not  in  their  power  at  piefent 
to  make  good  their  engagements,  alledging,  that 
the  taxes  and  reftiiCtions  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
extenfion  of  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  vice-admiralty 
courts,  eftablifhed  by  fome  late  acts  of  parliament, 
particularly  by  an  aft  of  parliament  palled  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  prefent  majefty,  for  gi  anting 
certain  duties  in  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America;  and  by  an  aCt  palled  in  the  fifth  yeai 
of  his  majefty,  for  granting  and  applying  certain 
ftamp-duties,  &c.  in  the  faid  colonies,  &c.  wit  1 
feveral  regulations  and  refiraints,  which,  if  founc  ei 
in  aCts  of  parliament  for  defined  purpofes,  they  ie- 
prefent  to  have  been  extended  in  fuch  a  manner  aa 
to  dilturb  legal  commerce,  and  harrafs  the  fair 
trader,  and  to  have  fo  far  interrupted  the  ufual  and 
former  molt  ufeful  branches  of  their  commerce  re¬ 
trained  the  fale  of  their  produce,  thrown  the  hate 
of  the  feveral  provinces  into  confufion,  and  brought 
on  fo  great  a  number  of  adtual  bankiuptcies,  t  at 
the  former  opportunities  and  means  of  lemittances 
and  payments  were  utterly  loft  and  taken  rom 
them.  That  the  petitioners  were,  by  thefe  unhappy 
events,  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  applying  to  tie 
houfe,  in  order  to  fecure  themlelves  and  t  leu 
lies  from  impending  ruin;  to  prevent  a  mu  titu  e 
of  manufacturers  from  becoming  a  buiden  to  ie 
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community,  or  elfe  feeking  their  bread  in  other 
countries,  to  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  the  kingdom: 
and  to  preferve  the  flrehgth  of  this  nation  entire,  its 
commerce  flourifhing,  the  revenues  increafing,  our 
navigation,  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  hate 
of  growth  and  extenfion ;  and  the  colonies  from 
inclination,  duty,  and  intcreft,  firmly  attached  to 
the  mother-country.  Such  kind  of  petitions  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  replete  with  a  number 
of  interefting  facts,  hated  and  attehed  by  many 
people,  whole  lives  having  been  entirely  devoted  to 
trade,  muh  naturally  be  eheemed  competent  judges 
of  a  fubjedt  which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  clolely 
attended  to,  could  not  fail  of  having  great  weight 
with  the  houfe,  as  had  alfo  a  petition  which  arrived 
at  this  time  from  the  agent  for  the  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
fetting  forth  the  ill  confcquences  that  had  attended 
a  hamp-tax  which  the  affembly  of  that  ifland  had 
itnpofed,  and  which  was  fullered  to  expire,  it  having 
been  found  unequal  and  burdenfome  in  a  very  high 
degree;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  pre¬ 
fent  law  for  a  ftamp-duty  in  the  colonies  would  be 
attended  with  the  fame,  if  net  greater  inconve- 
niencies.  Petitions  were  likewife  received  from  the 
agents  for  Virginia  and  Georgia,  fetting  forth  their 
inability  to  pay  the  ftamp-duty ;  yet  the  party,  who 
had  refolved  on  the  fupport  of  the  ftamp-act,  at  all 
events,  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  the 
arguments  or  the  facts  contained  in  the  petitions, 
to  remit  the  leaft  of  their  ardour.  Such  petitions 
they  reprefented  as  the  effect  of  minifterial  artifice; 
and  obferved,  that  fuppofing  the  dillrefs  of  trade, 
for  a  due  exertion  of  the  authority  of  parliament, 
was  as-real  and  as  great  as  it  was  reprefented,  yet  it 
were  better  to  fubmit  to  this  temporary  inconve¬ 
nience,  than,  by  a  repeal  of  the  adt,  to  hazard  the 
total  lofs  of  the  juft  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain 
over  her  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  contended  for  the 
repeal,  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  right 
of  taxation;  the  more  numerous  body,  among 
whom  were  the  miniftry,  infilled  that  the  legifla- 
ture  of  Great  Britain  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
tax  the  coloaies  •,  but  acknowledged  the  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  the  prefent  tax,  as  ill  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  colonies,  and  built  upon  principles 
ruinous  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  who 
denied  the  right  of  taxation  were  not  fo  numerous; 
but  they  confifted  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
and  popular  characters  in  the  kingdom. 

This  affair  was  attended  to_  by  the  houfe  with  the 
molt  unwearied  application ;  yet  the  nature  of  their 
enquiries,  the  number  of  petitions  they  received, 
and  theMnultitude  of  papers  and  witneffes  they  had 
to  examine,  occafioned  a  delay  which  could  not  be 
remedied  ;  during  this  there  were  continual  debates) 
and  the  oppofition  made  the  molt  ftrenuous  efforts 
for  enforcing  the  fi amp-act,  and  by  every  means  to 
prevent  the  repeal.  In  the  courfe  of  this  debate 
two  quellions  arofe,  upon  which  the  whole  turned. 
The  firll  was,  whether  the  legiflature  of  Great 
Britain  had  a  right  of  taxation  over  the  colonies^  or 
not  ?  The  fecond  was  confined  to  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  the  late  laws. 

The  gentlemen  who  oppofed  the  right  of  taxation 
produced  many  learned  authorities  from  Locke,  Sel- 
den,  Harrington,  and  Puffendorf,  {hewing,  “  That 
the  very  foundation  and  ultimate  point  in  view  of 
all  government,  is  the  good  of  fociety.”  They 
likewife  urged,  that  by  going  up  to  Magna  Charta, 
and  referring  to  the  feveral  wi  its  u^on  record,  iffued 
out  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  taxes  for  the  crown, 
and  for  fending  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  as 
well  as  from  the  bill  of  rights,  it  appears,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  hiltory  of  our  conftitution,  that  no 
Britifh  fubject  can  be  taxed,  but/rr  communem  con- 
fenfum  parliament!,  that  is  to  fay,  of  himfclf  or  his 
own  reprefentative  >  and  this  is  that  firft  and  general 
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riaht,  as  Britifh  fubjecls,  with  which  the  firft  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  colonies  emigrated;  for  the  right 
does  not  depend  upon  their  charters  :  the  charters 
were  but  the  exterior  modelling  of  the  conflitution 
of  the  colonies:  but  the  great  interior  fundamental 
of  their  conflitution  is  this  general  right  of  a  Britilh 
fubjeft,  which  is  the  very  firft  principle  of  liberty,— 
No  man  fhall  be  taxed,  but  by  himfelf  or  his  repre- 
fentative.  That  the  counties  palatine  of  Chcfter, 
Durham,  and  Lancafter,  were  not  taxed  but  in  their 
own  aflemblies  or  parliaments;  till  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  in  our  hiftory  they  were  melted  into  our  pre¬ 
fen  t  form  of  parliamentary  reprefentation.  That 
the  body  of  the  clergy,  till  very  late,  taxed  them- 
felves,  and  granted  the  king  benevolences.  That 
the  Marches  of  Wales  had  a  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves  till  they  fent  members  to  parliament,  and 
from  this  circumftance  has  continued  the  ftyle  of 
the  king’s  proclamations,  and  of  our  adds  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  this  day,  although  usneceffarily,  to  name 
efpecially  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  town 
of  Monmouth  and  Berwick.  That  many  people 
carry  the  idea  of  a  parliament  too  far,  in  fuppofing 
it  can  do  every  thing ;  which  is  not  true,  and  if  it 
were,  it  is  not  right  conftitutionally :  for  then  there  | 
inight  be  an  arbitrary  power  in  a  parliament  as  well  | 
as  in  any  one  man.  There  are  many  things  a  par¬ 
liament  cannot  do.  It  cannot  make  itfelf  executive, 
nor  difpofe  of  offices  that  belong  to  the  crown.  It 
cannot  take  any  man’s  property,  even  that  of  the 
meaneft  cottager,  as  in  the  cafe  of  inclofures,  with¬ 
out  his  being  heard.  The  lords  cannot  reject  a 
money  bill  from  the  commons,  nor  the  commons 
eredt  themfelves  into  a  court  of  juftice.  The  par-  J 
Lament  could  not  tax  the  clergy,  till  fuch  time  as  | 
they  were  reprefen  ted  in  parliament.  Nor  can  the 
parliament  of  England  tax  Ireland. 

The  charters  of  the  colonies,  which  are  derived 
from  prerogatives,  and  are  in  fact  only  fo  many 
grants  from  the  crown,  are  not  the  only  right  the 
colonies  have  to  being  reprefented  before  they  are 
taxed.  They,  as  Britifh  fubjecls,  take  up  their 
ri wlits  and  liberties  from  a  higher  origin  than  their 
charters  only.  They  take  them  up  from  the  fame 
origin  and  fountain,  from  whence  they  flow  to  all 
Emdilhmen,  from  Magna  Charts,  and  the  natural 
right  of  the  fubjecl.  By  that  rule  of  right,  the 
charters  of  the  colonies,  like  all  other  crown-grants, 
are  to  be  reftridted  and  interpreted,  for  the  benefit, 
not  the  prejudice  of  the  ftibjedts.  Had  the  firft  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  colonies  renounced  all  connection 
With  their  mother  country,  they  might  have  re¬ 
nounced  their  original  rights;  but  when  they  emi¬ 
grated  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the 
national  fandtion,  they  went  out  from  hence,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  with  all  the  firft 
great  privileges  of  Englifhmen  on  their  backs:  but 
at  the  fame  time  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be 
bound  by  penal  laws  of  this  country,  from  the 
feverity  of  which  they  fled,  to  climates  remote  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  power,  and  which  they  hoped  to 
find  more  friendly  to  their  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  is  upon  this  ground,  that  it  has 
been  univerfally  received  as  law,  that  no  adts  of 
parliament  made  here,  and  particularly  thofe  which 
enact  any  penalty,  are  binding  upon  the  colonies, 
fcnlefs  they  are  fpecially  named.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  once  removed  from  the  domeftic  legifla- 
tion  of  the  mother  country,  are  no  more  dependent 
upon  it  in  the  general  fyftem,  than  the  Ifle  of  Man 
Ts,  or  than,  in  the  feudal  fyftem  of  Europe,  many 
fubordinate  principalities  are  dependent  on  the  jurii- 
didtion  of  the  feigneur  fuzerain,  or  lord  paramount; 
but  owing  only  tb  a  limited  obedience.  By  what  has 
been  faid  it  is  not  meant  to  affect  the  cafe  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  duties  laid  upon  their  ports,  or  of  any  reilric- 
tions  which  by  the  act  of  navigation,  or  other  acts 
are  laid  upon  their  commerce;  for  they  are  m  the 


fame  cafe,  as  all  other  colonies  belonging  to  the 
reft  of  the  maritime  powers  in  Europe ;  who  have 
fliut  up  their  colonies  from  all  intercourfe  with 
foreign  countries  in  the  very  firft  eftabliflunent. 
What  is  fpoken  of  are  internal  taxes,  to  be  levied 
on  the  body  of  the  people;  and  that,  before  they 
can  be  liable  to  thefe  internal  taxes,  they  mult 
firft  be  reprefented. 

The  debates  being  clofed,  and  the  queftion  put, 
the  power  of  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  over 
her  colonies,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  and  without 
any  diftinction  in  regard  to  taxation,  was  confirmed 
and  afeertained,  without  a  divifion. 

The  grand  committee  who  had  palled  the  refolu- 
tions,  on  which  the  foregoing  queftion  was  debated, 
had  alfo  palled  another  for  the  total  repeal  of  the 
ftamp-ad;  and  two  bills  were  accordingly  brought 
in  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes.  By  the  bill  itfelf,  all 
votes,  refolutions,  or  orders,  which  had  been  palled 
by  any  of  the  general  aflemblies  in  America,  by 
which  they  affumed  to  themfelves  the  foie  and  ex- 
clufive  right  of  taxing  his  majefty’s  fubjects  in  the 
colonies,  were  annulled,  and  declared  contrary  to 
law,  derogatoi  v  to  the  legiflative  authority  of  parli- 
ment,  and  inconfiftent  with  their  dependency  upon 
the  crown. 

Oppofition,  far  from  being  difpirited,  gained  new 
vigour,  and  ftill  refilled  the  repeal  in  every  part  of 
its  progrefs.  But  on  the  queftion  being  put,  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  bill  palled  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eight,  and  was  carried  up  to  the 
lords  by  above  two  hundred  members  of  .the  houfe 
of  commons.  The  eclat,  however,  with  which  it 
was  introduced  did  not  prevent  its  meeting  with  a 
ftrong  oppofition  in  the  upper  houfe,  a  protelt  was 
entered  againft  it  at  the  lecond  reading  by  thirty- 
three  lords,  and  at  the  third  by  twenty-eight,  not- 
withftanding  which  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-four;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  affent.  Upon  this  the  American 
merchants  made  a  moll  numerous  appearance  to 
exprefs  their  joy  and  gratitude:  the  Ihips  in  the 
river  difplayed  their  colours :  feveral  houfes  in  the 
city  were  illuminated:  and  every  proper  method 
was  taken  to  demonftrate  the  juft  fenfe  that  was  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  majefty’s  goodnefs,  and  the  wifdom 
of  parliament,  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  peo^- 
pie  on  this  critical  occafion.  The  national  bufinels 
thus  finifhed,  hismajefty,  on  the  fixteenth  of  June, 
went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
fefiion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne ;  and  foon  after 
the  riling  of  the  parliament  his  majefty  thought 
|  proper  to  make  the  following  changes  in  the  mi- 
niftry:  Disgrace  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury  in  the  room  of  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham ;  the  earl  of  Shelburne  fuccecded 
the  duke  of  Richmond  as  fecretary  of  ftate;  lord 
Camden  was  created  lord  high  chancellor  in  the 
place  of  the  earl  of  Northington,  as  w^as  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Charles  Townfhend  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  in  the  room  of  the  right  honourable 
William  Dowdefwell;  and  the  right  honourable 
William  Pitt,  who  fome  days  before  had  been 
created  vifeount  Pynfent  and  earl  of  Chatham,  was 
made  lord  privy-feal. 

At  this  time  the  exceeding  high  price  of  provi- 
fions,  caufed  the  poor  to  rife  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  when  they  deftroyed  the  flour  mills, 
feized  on  corn,  and  other  neceffaries  of  life,  which 
they  fold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  delivered  the 
money  to  the  owners.  In  fome  places  they  were 
much  more  violent ;  for  inftead  of  taking  the  above 
method  of  fupplying  their  wants,  they  ripped  open 
thefacks,  and  fcattered  the  corn  about,  feized  butter, 
cheefe,  and  bacon,  in  the  fhops,  which  they  threw 
into  the  flreets,  and  behaved  in  the  raoft  outrageous 
manner  to  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  they  thus 
demoliftied.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dreadful  con- 
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fequences  that  were  likely  to  enfue  on  this  account, 
a  proclamation  was  publifhed  on  the  eleventh  of 
September  for  putting  in  execution  the  laws  againft 
foreft ailing,  regrating  and  engrofling  of  corn.  And 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  fame  month  two  other 
proclamations  were  publifhed :  by  the  firft  of  which 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  veffels  laden,  or  to  be 
laden,  with  wheat  or  flour  for  exportation,  till  the 
fourteenth  of  November ;  and  the  other  prohibited 
the  diftilling  of  fpirits  from  wheat. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  parliament 
affembled,  when  his  majefty  repaired  to  the  houfe, 
and  opened  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne.  As  the  miniftry  had  been  recently  changed, 
great  oppofition  was  made  to  every  thing  propofed 
by  adminiftration;  hovyever,  it  was  agreed  upon, 
by  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes,  that  addrefles  of 
thanks  fhould  be  prefen  ted  to  his  majefty,  in  anfwer 
to  his  fpeech,  which  being  done  they  adjourned  till 
after  the  holidays. 

Violent  difputes,  in  the  courfe  of 
A.  D.  preceding  year,  had  happened  be¬ 

tween  the  proprietors  of  Eaft  India  flock,  and  the 
directors ;  occafioned  by  the  former  fuppofing,  that 
an  increafe  of  dividend  fhould  be  made,  adequate  to 
the  great  opulence  of  the  company  at  this  time 
owing  to  their  amazing  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
This°the  directors  ftrenuoufly  oppofed,  and  in  a 
little  time  the  news-papers  became  the  common 
field  for  the  difcuffion  of  India  affairs,  by  which 
means  every  thing  relative  to  them  was  publicly 
known.  Soon  after  it  was  rumoured  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  intended  to  interfere,  in  fome  manner,  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  company’s  affairs.  At  firft 
this  report  obtained  but  little  credit,  till,  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  general  court  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  a  meffage  was  actually  received  by  the  directors, 
from  the  miniftry,  informing  them,  “  That  as  the 
affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  parliament  laft  feflion,  it  was  very  proba¬ 
ble  they  might  be  taken  into  confideration  again ; 
•therefore,  from  the  regard  they  had  to  the  welfare 
of  the  company,  and  that  they  might  have  time  to 
prepare  their  papers  for  that  occafion,  they  informed 
them,  that  the  parliament  would  meet  fome  time  in 
November.”  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  feflion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  company,  and 
fome  time  after  it  was  ordered,  that  copies  of  the 
company’s  charters,  their  treaties  with,  and  grants 
from,  the  country  powers;  together  with  their 
letters  and  correfpondence  to  and  from  their fervants 
in  India-,  the  ftate  of  their  revenues  in  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  Orixa,  and  other  places,  fhould  all  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe:  alfo  an  account  of  all  expences  in¬ 
curred  by  government  on  the  company’s  account, 
whether  in  the  naval,  military,  or  whatever  other 
departments.  An  order  was  then  given  for  print¬ 
ing  the  Eaft  India  papers;  upon  which  the  court  of 
directors  prefented  a  petition,  {hewing  the  great  in¬ 
jury  it  would  be  to  the  company,  and  the  many  ill 
confequences  that  would  propablyattend  the  pi  in  ting 
the  private  correfpondence  between  them  and  their 
fervants.  In  confequence  of  this  petition,  a  motion 
bein'3,  made  to  difcharge  the  ordei,  a  debate  enfued  ; 
but  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that  the  private  correfpon¬ 
dence  fhould  not  be  printed.  The  difputes  were 
carried  on  with  great  warmth  by  both  parties,  and 
the  refult  was,  that  the  company  fliould,  during  the 
fpace  of  two  years  enfuing,  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the 
government ;  and  that  no  dividend  of  then  flock 
fliould  be  made  without  the  confent  of  a  general 
court  of  proprietors.  June  the  twenty-fourth  hi^ 
majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and,  after  lign- 
ing  fuch  bills  as  were  ready,  prorogued  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  .  ,  .  . 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  year,  an  event 

took  place  little  expended,  and  which  furpnzed  molt 


people.  It  is  well  known  that  Italy,  once  the  feat 
of  learning,  has  been  formally  ages  the  mother  and 
nurfe  of  inpeiftition.  For  fome  time  popery  had 
been  loflng  ground  in  thole  countries  where  it  is  by 
law  eftablifhed,  and  increaflng  where  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  owing  to  the  difgrace  into  which  the  Jeiuits 
had  brought  themfelvcs.  That  fociety  had  been 
eftablifhed  about  two  hundred  years,  and  in  that 
time  had  rifen  to  fuch  fame,  that  they  becarne-ob- 
jects  of  jealoufy,  and  even  refentment  to  the  other 
orders.  It  is  true,  they  were  become  io  affluent, 
that  even  princes  might  have  looked  upon  them  as 
dangerous  rivals;  but  that  was  not  the  lolc  caufe  of 
their  ruin.  It  had  been,  a  cenftant  practice  with 
princes,  and  other  great  men,  to  make  them  their 
confcflors;  ar.d  it  is  well  known,  that  lie  who  ads 
the  part  of  a  confeflor  to  a  prince,  may,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  be'  cenfidered  as  his  prime  minifter.  All 
fecrets  had  been  ti  lifted  with  them,  and  as  fome  of 
them  were,  at  the  fame  time,  confeffors  to  thofe  in 
oppofite  interefts,  jealoufics  took  place  ;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  having  been  attacked  in  Ins  car¬ 
riage,  in  confequence  of  a  plan  laid  by  thefe  fathers, 
refolved  to  banifh  them  out  of  his  dominions. 
This  happened  feveral  years  before  the  period  we 
are  now  treating  of,  and  Spain  followed  the  exam* 
pie  of  Portugal,  by  banifliing  them  out  of  all  their 
dominions,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  rlhcy 
found  an  afylum  in  Italy,  for  fome  time ;  but  during 
the  former  part  of  this  year  they  were  banifhed  from 
Naples  and  Parma,  and  all  their  eftates  confifcatcd. 
Under  various  characters,  fuch  as  thole  of  tutors, 
clerks,  furgeons,  &c.  many  of  them  have  fettled  in 
proteltant  countries:  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  pa* 
rents  and  guardians  will  take  care  to  prevent  youth 
from  being  feduced  by  them. 

The  attention  of  the  people  in  Europe  was  this 
year  particularly  directed  to  Corflca,  an  ifland  in 
the  Mediterranean,  almoft  adjoining  to  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  extremely  fertile  and  populous, 
and  fome  centuries  ago  had  been  given  by  the  popfl 
to  the  republic  of  Pila;  but  the  Genoefe  took  it, 
and  for  many  years  treated  the  inhabitants  in  the 
moft  arbitrary  and  cruel  manner.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty,  however,  was  not  extinct,  it  wanted  only  the 
breath  of  a  hero  to  kindle  it ;  and  fuch  a  one  was 
found  in  the  perfon  of  the  famous  Paoli,  a  native  of 
the  ifland,  but  had  travelled  into  other  countries, 
where  he  had  learned  the  art  of  war.  The  pru¬ 
dence  and  valour  of  that  hero  will  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  lateft  ages,  but  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  ifland. 

November  the  twenty -fourth,  his  majefty  went  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  opened  the  feflion  with  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  he  had  affembled  them  at  fo  early  a  period, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  deliberate  with  fteadi- 
nefs  and  judgment;  and  in  particular  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  refpect 
to  the  price  of  proviflons. 

The  buflnefs  of  this  feflion  (in  the  ^  ^  1  - 6 8» 
courfe  of  ’which  one  hundred  and 
twelve  public  and  private  bills  received  the  royal 
affent)  being  brought  to  a  concluiion,  on  the  tenth 
of  March  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  in  a  moft  gracious  fpeech  returned  thanks  to 
the  parliament  for  the  many  fignal  proofs  they  had 
o-iven  him  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  his 
perfon,  family*  and  government:  and  concluded 

with  the  following  words : 

a  in  the  approaching  election  of  reprefentatives, 
I  doubt  not  but  my  people  will  give  mefrefh  proofs 
of  their  attachment  to  the  true  intereft  of  their 
country ;  which  I  fliall  ever  receive  as  the  moft  ac¬ 
ceptable  mark  of  their  affection  to  me.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  my  fubjeds  is  my  firft  object.  Nothing 
therefore  has  ever  given  me  more  real  concern,  tnan 
to  fee  any  of  them  in  any  part  of  my  dominions, 

attempting 
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attempting  to  loofen  thofe  bonds  of  conftitutional 
fubordination,  fo  effential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  but  it  is  with  much  latisfaftion  that  I  now 
fee  them  returning  to  a  more  juft  fenfe  of  what  their 
own  intereft,  no  lefs  than  their  duty,  indifpenfably 
requires  of  them;  and  thereby  giving  me  the  prof- 
pedt  of  continuing  to  reign  over  an  happy,  becaufe 
an  united  people.  The  parliament  was  then  pro¬ 
rogued  to  the  laft  day  of  the  month ;  but  on  the 
twelfth  of  April  it  was  diffolved  by  proclamation. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
had  retired  to  France.  By  his  long  refidence  there, 
and  not  appearing  to  the  indidments  laid  againft 
him,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw.  Previous,  how¬ 
ever  to  the  general  election  he  returned  to  England, 
and  to  the  great  aftomthment  of  the  public,  declared 
himfelf  a  candidate  to  reprefent  the  city  of  London 
in  parliament;  but  loft  his  eledion.  He  then 
offered  himfelf  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  March  was  eledecl  by  a  pro¬ 
digious  majority.  On  the  twentieth  of  the  fame 
month  he  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  court  of 
King’s-Bench,  and  on  the  twenty-feventh  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  King’s-Bench  prifon.  Some  time 
after,  his  trial  came  on  in  that  court,  and  being 
found  guilty,  the  followingfentence  was  pronounced 
on  him:  “  That  for  the  republication  of  the  North 
Briton,  number  forty-five,  he  fhould  pay  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprifoned  ten  calen¬ 
dar  months:  and  for  pnblifhing  the  Effay  on  Wo¬ 
man,  that  he  fhould  likewife  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprifoned  twelve  calendar 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  former  imprifonment ;  and  thathe  after¬ 
wards  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven 
years,  himfelf  to  be  bound  in  thefum  of  one  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  two  fureties  in  five  hundred 
pounds  each.”  At  this  time  the  general  election 
was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  violent  contefts 
enfued  in  many  parts  of  the  nation.  Nor  did  the 
diforders,  which  this  occafion  gave  rife  to,  fubfide 
with  it.  A  general  murmuring  and  diffatisfadtion 
prevailed  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  partly 
occafioned  by  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and 
partly  from  other  caufes.  The  riotous  afl’emblies 
of  the  weavers,  coal-heavers,  and  failors,  kept  the 
capital  and  its  environs  in  continual  alarm.  From 
fiome  unknown  caufe,  juft  at  this  time,  when  it  was 
moft  wanted,  the  civil  power  feemed  to  lofe  its 
force  and  energy,  and  too  frequently  give  occafion 
for  the  dangerous  interpofition  of  a  military  force  in 
its  fupport:  the  unhappy  efferfts  of  which  are  ftill 
recent  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  prefent 
age.  Of  all  the  difturbances  that  drew  the  public 
attention  at  this  time,  the  moft  fatal  was  that  which 
happened  in  St.  George’s  Fields  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  and  which  evinced  the  rafti  violence  exercifed 
againft  the  people  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  a  prifoner  in  the  King’s  Bench. 

1  he  particulars  of  this  remarkable  affair  were  as 
follow:  The  parliament  being  to  affemble  on  that 
day,  great  numbers  of  people  affembled  about  the 
prifon,  in  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would,  on 
that  account,  obtain  his  liberty,  and  intending  to 
condudt  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  Finding 
triemfelves  difappointed,  they  grew  tumultuous,  and 
a  party  of  the  third  regiment  of  guards  was  fent  for. 

’The  riot  was  greatly  increafed  by  a  paper  that  had 
been  (luck  againft  the  wall  of  the  prifon,  which  was 
forcibly  taken  down  by  one  of  the  juftices  for  the 
Borough.  The  populace  infilled  on  having  this 
paper,  which  the  juftice  not  regarding,  the  tumult 
became  exceeding  violent ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  riot  aCt  was  read,  during  which  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  ftones  and  bricks  were  thrown  by  the  po¬ 
pulace.  William  Allen,  a  young  man,  fon  of  Mr. 
Allen,  keeper  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Inn,  in  Blackman- 
ftreet,  Southwark,  being  purfued  along  with  others, 


was  unfortunately  fingled  out,  followed  by  three  fol- 
diers,  and  (hot  dead.  Thefe  meafures  not  having 
any  tendency  to  difperfe  the  mob,  an  additional 
number  of  the  guards  was  fent' for,  as  alfo  a  party 
of  horfe-grenadiers;  but  the  people  growing  ftill 
more  numerous,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  fol- 
diers,  when  five  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  about 
I  fifteen  wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  two  wo* 

1  men,  one  of  whom  afterwards  died  in  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital.  The  day  following  an  inquifition  was  taken 
by  the  coroner  forSurry  on  the  above  William  Allen, 
when  the  jury  gave  their  verdiCt,  that  Donald  Mac¬ 
laine  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  Donald  Mac- 
laury  and  Alexander  Murray  (the  laft  of  whom 
was  commanding  officer)  were  aiding  and  abetting 
therein.  This  inqueft  was  held  at  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Allen ;  and  it  appeared,  on  examination,  that  the 
deceafed  was  only  a  fpeCtator,  and,  on  feeing  fome 
perfons  run,  he  ran  alfo,  but  was  unhappily 
miftaken,  and  followed  by  the  foldiers  into  a  cow- 
;  houfe,  where  he  was  fliot.  Maclaury  and  Murray 
|  were  admitted  to  bail,  but  Maclaine  wxis  committed 
to  prifon  for  the  murder.  He  was  afterwards  tried 
j  at  the  Surry  affixes  at  Guildford,  and  acquitted. 

!  Two  other  inquifitions  were  taken  in  the  Borough, 
on  perfons  killed  by  the  foldiers  in  this  riot;  one 
I  on  the  body  of  Mary  Jeffs,  who  having  a  balket 
1  with  oranges,  was  fhot  in  removing  them;  the 
other,  on  one  William  Bridgman,  who  was  fhot  on 
the  top  of  a  hay-cart,  as  he  was  looking  at  the  fray 
at  a  diftance;  on  both  thefe  inquifitions  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdieft.  Chance  Medley.  On'the 
tenth  of  May,  the  members  of  the  new  parliament 
were  fworn  in  and  took  their  feats  in  the  houfe :  and 
the  following  day  the  commons,  having  re-chofen 
Sir  John  Cult  for  their  fpeaker,  prefented  him  to 
the  lords  commiffioners  for  their  approbation,  who 
were  pleated  in  his  majefty’s  name  to  approve  their 
choice.  After  which  the  lord  chancellor  opened  the 
feffion.  Upon  this  a  joint  addrefs  was  prefented 
by  the  lords  and  commons  to  his  majefty,  befeech- 
ing  him  to  exert  his  authority  for  quelling  the  dif¬ 
orders  and  tumults  which  prevailed  to  fo  alarming 
a  degree;  at  the  fame  time  affuring  his  majefty, 
that  nothing  fhould  be  wanting  on  their  parts 
which  might  enable  him  to  maintain  the  public  au¬ 
thority,  and  carry  the  laws  into  due  execution  ;  and 
foon  after  an  end  was  put  to  this  fhort  feffion. 

On  the  eleventh  of  Auguft  the  king  of  Denmark 
arrived  at  St.  James’s,  to  vifit  his  royal  brother-in- 
law,  our  fovereign.  He  was  attended  by  moft  of 
his  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  theutmoft  refpedt  was 
paid  to  him  by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  he  left  England;  and  much  about 
the  fame  time  the  following  changes  happened  in 
the  miniftry.  The  earl  of  Briftol  fucceeded  lord 
Chatham  as  lord  privy-feal.  Lord  Weymouth  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  ftate  for  thefouthern  depart  1 
ment,  in  the  room  of  lord  Shelburne;  and  the  earl 
of  Rochfort  fucceeded  lord  Weymouth  in  the 
northern  department. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  material  tranfadlions  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  continent.  In  the  month  of  Auguft 
the  French  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and  fuch  as 
ought  to  have  been  oppofed  by  all  the  maritime 
ftates  in  Europe. 

Great  difturbances  happened  in  America,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  duties  having  been  laid  on  glafs,  fait, 
and  other  commodities  imported  from  England.  It 
was  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft:  would 
have  given  fome  fatisfaeftion  to  thefe  people,  but 
they  ftill  infilled  that  it  was  their  inherent  privilege 
to  tax  thcmlelves.  The  inhabitants  of  Bofton  met 
in  a  large  body,  and  entered  into  feveral  refolutions 
not  to  import  any  goods  of  a  fuperfluous  nature, 
but  to  attend  to  the  llricleft  ceconomy,  both  in  drefs 
and  furniture.  A  fublcription  was  opened  for  the 
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encouragement  of  their  own  manufactures,  and  the 
eftablilhment  of  new  ones.  This  was  done  to  elude 
the  payment  of  the  duties  upon  fuch  articles  as 
fhould  be  lent  from  England;  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  an  affociation  of  gentlemen  from  all  the  old 
colonies  was  formed,  in  order  to  propofe  the  molt 
likely  means  to  be  ufed  in  preventing  Englilh  afts 
of  parliament  from  being  put  in  force  there,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  American  provinces,  or  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  freeholders,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  had  placed  the 
greateft  confidence  in  their  reprefentatives,  and 
there  was  a  continual  conteft  between  them  and 
their  governor.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  had  fent 
over  a  letter  to  the  governor,  complaining  of  thefe 
abufes,  and  it  was  read  in  the  open  affembly  of  the 
reprefentatives.  This  occafioned  moft  violent  de¬ 
bates  ;  and  fome  of  the  members  went  fo  far  as  to 
declare,  that  the  governor  had  mifreprefented  their 
conduft  to  the  miniftry.  They  denied  the  charges 
in  the  letter,  and  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne  on 
the  fubject,  vindicating  themfelves,  and  throwing 
the  whole  blame  on  the  governor.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  merchants  of  Bofton  ordered  their  agent 
to  reprefent  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  that  unlefs 
thefe  duties,  which  had  occafioned  fo  much  mifchief, 
were  taken  off,  the  trade  of  the  province  would  be 
deftroyed,  as  they  feemed  to  them  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  inconfiftent  with  their 
charter.  Their  reprefentations  occafioned  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  a  new  officer,  who  was  to  act  as  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  for  the  colonies  in  America ;  and  the 
firft  perfon  made  choice  of  was  the  earl  of  Hillf- 
borough,  at  that  time  firft  lord  of  trade.  The  firft 
thing  done  by  his  lordfhip,  was  to  fend  circular 
letters  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  informing 
them,  that  his  majefty  was  highly  difpleafed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  as  it  was  apt  to  create  con- 
fufion,  and  throw  every  thing  into  the  utmoft  dif- 
order.  He  faid,  that  their  conduct  in  oppofing  the 
legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain  was  little  better 
than  an  act  of  open  rebellion ;  for,  by  giving  en¬ 
couragement  to  fuch  practices,  the  government 
would  be  overturned,  and  no  regard  paid  to  the 
laws.  He  concluded  by  recommending  to  them 
to  preferve  the  public  peace,  by  punilhing  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  an  evil  tendency;  but  as  to  mere  oppo- 
fition  in  words,  or  in  fcandalous  libels,  they  were  to 
treat  them  with  contempt. 

Governor  Barnard  had  diffolved  the  affembly  of 
reprefentatives,  and  new  ones  being  chofen,  it  was 
infilled  on  by  him,  that  they  fhould  make  a  public 
act  to  difapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the  late  affem¬ 
bly.  They  defired  to  fee  a  copy  of  the  governor’s 
inftructions,  which  was  granted  them,  and,  to  their 
furprize,  they  found,  that  in  cafe  they  refufed  to 
comply,  they  were  to  be  diffolved,  and  an  account 
of  their  conduct  fent  to  England,  in  order  to  be  laid 
before  the  next  fefiions  of  parliament.  This  fet  the 
whole  nation  in  a  flame ;  and  when  the  bill  was 
brought  in  to  pafs  a  cenfure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
laft  affembly,  ninety- two  voted  againft  it  and  no 
more  than  feventeen  for  it.  The  reft  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  took  the  alarm,  and  followed  their  example; 
while  combinations  were  formed  almoft  everywhere 
not  to  take  any  goods  from  England,  except  fuch 
as  were  abfolutely  neceffary.  The  difcontents 
amono-  the  people  of  Bofton  now  broke  out  into 
open  violence :  for  a  £hip  having  landed  a  cargo  of 
wine,  and  taken  on  board  another  of  oil,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  new  laws  by  which  the 
new  cuftoms  were  to  be  regulated,  the  officers  made 
a  fignal  to  the  Romney  man  of  war,  who  fent  her 
boats;  and  having  cut  down  the  mafts  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  veffel,  hawled  her  along-fide  of  the  king’s  fhip. 
This  was  fo  feverely  relented  by  the  populace,  that 
they  rofe  in  great  numbers,  demolifhed  the  houfes 
of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
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commiflioner’s  boat,  dragged  it  on  fhore,  and  then 
fet  it  on  fire.  During  thefe  tumults  in  the  town, 
the  governor  diffolved  the  affembly;  but  that  had 
not  the  defired  effect,  for  the  diflurbanees  increafed 
every  day,  fo  that  twro  regiments  were  fent  over 
from  Ireland  to  fupport  the  civil  power.  Their 
place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  at  Hallifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  nofooner  had  the  people  of  Bofton  re¬ 
ceived  news  that  they  were  landed  at  that  place, 
than  they  met,  and  chofe  a  prefident  among  them- 
felves,  who  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the  governor; 
to  know  for  what  reafon,  or  with  what  view,  his 
majefty’s  forces  were  to  be  fent  among  them.  They 
defired,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  general  affembly 
might  be  fummoned  to  meet ;  but  he  refufed  to  give 
them  any  fatisfadtory  anfwer,  and  only  told  them, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  break  up  their  tumultuous 
meetings,  and  fubmit  quietly  to  the  laws.  He 
added,  that  as  they  feemed  ignorant  of  the  offence 
they  had  committed,  he  mull  freely  tell  them,  that 
unlefs  they  fubmitted  to  the  government,  he  fhould 
be  obliged  to  treat  them  as  rebels.  From  this 
time  he  refufed  to  receive  any  meffages  from  them  ; 
upon  which  they  fent  a  long  detail  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  to  London,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the 
miniftry.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tranfports,  with 
the  two  regiments,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  arrived 
from  Hallifax,  and  were  quartered  in  the  houfes  of 
thetownfmen ;  butasthemiiitarylawsdidnot extend 
to  America,  any  farther  than  providing  barracks  for 
them,  it  was  ordered  by  the  governor  that  they 
fhould  have  barrack  provifions,  fo  as  to  be  as  little 
burthenfome  to  the  people  as  poflible.  This  part 
of  the  governor’s  condud  gave  general  fatisfadion 
to  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  moderate  in  their 
femiments;  but  notwithftanding,  a  great  majority 
were  ftill  difeontented.  They  could  not  behold, 
without  jealoufy,  an  armed  force  quartered  among 
them  in  time  of  peace;  for,  with  refpecl  to  their  late 
combinations,  they  confidered  them  as  efforts  to 
maintain  their  freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  things  began  to 
affume  a  new  form  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  it  was 
even  feared  that  a  revolution  would  take  place 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India 
company,  whofe  ftock  was  now  advanced  to  a  fur- 
prizing  height.  Hyder  Ally,  a  perfon  who  had 
ferved  fome  tune  as  a  common  foldier,  having  re¬ 
ceived  fome  affront  from  his  officers,  left  the  army, 
and  railed  a  chofen  band  of  followers,  with  a  view 
of  driving  the  Englifh  cut  of  all  their  fettlements  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  dole  of  this  year,  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  great  violence  in  Corfica:  for  akhough  the 
French  had  landed  there  with  a  numerous  army, 
the  brave  iflanders  difputed  the  ground  with  them 
inch  by  inch.  Paoli,  who  ftill  hoped  for  afliftance 
from  England,  as  well  as  from  fome  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  called  an  affembly  of  the  Corfican 
chiefs,  and  afked  their  opinion  concerning  the  moft 
proper  methods  to  be  ufed  in  the  profecution  of  the 
war.  He  laid  before  them  all  the  papers  which  the 
French  had  caufed  to  be  diftributed  throughout  the 
ifland;  but  no  fooner  did  the  chiefs  perceive  that 
they  were  looked  upon  as  vaffals  to  the  crown  of 
France,  than  they  tore  them  into  a  thoufand  pieces. 
Adjoining  to  Corfica  are  fome  frnall  iflands;  and  as 
the  harbours  of  them  are  fafe  and  commodious,  fo 
the  Corfican  privateers  prevented,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  enemy  from  receiving  fuch  fupplies  as  had 
been  fent  them  from  France.  This  induced  the 
French,  in  the  month  of  November,  to  embark  a 
confiderable  body  of  forces  on  board  thirteen  tranf¬ 
ports,  in  order  to  attack  thefe  frnall  iflands.  Their 
firft  attack  was  made  on  the  ifland  of  Pietra;  but 
although  they  made  good  their  landing,  they  were 
repulfed  with  great  lofs  by  a  few  Corficans,  who 
animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  fought  like  lions. 
8  H  From 
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From  thence  the  French  proceeded  to  Ifola  Boffa,  I 
another  illand,  where  the  Corficans  were  driven  from 
their  pofts;  but  no  fooner  had  they  recolleded 
themfelves,  and  recovered  from  their  firft  furprize, 
than  they  faced  about,  and  not  only  recovered  the 
pofts  they  had  loft,  but  drove  the  enemy,  with  great 
daughter  back  to  their  fhips.  Above  nine  hundred 
of  the  French  were  killed  in  this  fruitlefs  expe¬ 
dition,  and  their  general  began  to  defpair  of  ever 
taking  the  illand.  But  we  muft  now  return  to 
Britain. 

In  the  mean  while  feveral  changes  took  place  in 
the  Englifh  miniftry,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Townf- 
hend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  gentleman  of 
great  natural  parts,  univerfal  erudition,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  conftitution.  In  confequence 
of  this  lord  North  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  Thomas  Townfhend  paymafter  of  the 
forces,  earl  Gower  prefident  of  the  council,  lord 
Weymouth,  one  of  the  fecretaries  offtate,  and  Mr. 
Rigby  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-treafurers  of 
Ireland. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  met,  when  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe,  and 
opened  the  feffion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in 
which  he  obferved,  that  it  would  have  given  him 
great  fatisfadion  could  he  have  allured  them  that 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  been  as  careful 
as  himfelf  to  avoid  taking  any  ftep  that  might  en¬ 
danger  the  general  tranquillity  :  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  affurances  of  their  pacific  difpofi- 
tions  towards  this  country ;  which  fhould  not,  how¬ 
ever,  divert  his  conftant  refolution,  ftedfaftly  to 
attend  to  the  general  interefts  of  Europe.  He  then 
took  notice  of  the  condud  of  the  Americans,  and 
obferved,  that  the  capital  of  one  of  the  colonies  was 
in  an  adual  ftate  of  difobedience,  having  proceeded 
to  meafures  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  circumftances  that  manifefted  a  difpo- 
fition  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain ;  but  that  he  did  not  doubt,  with  their  affift- 
ance  and  concurrence,  of  being  able  to  defeat  the 
mifchievous  defigns  of  thofe  turbulent  and  feditious 
perfons,  who,  under  falfe  pretences,  had  too  fuccefs- 
fully  deluded  numbers  of  his  fubjeds  in  Ariferica; 
and  whofe  pradices,  if  fuffered  to  prevail,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  the  moft  fatal  confequences  to  his 
colonies  immediately,  and  in  the  end  to  all  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  crown.  Andlaftly,  he  recommended 
afpiritof  harmony  among  themfelves,  as  a  condud 
that  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  falutary  con¬ 
fequences  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  only 
material  thing  the  parliament  did  previous  to  their 
breaking  up  for  the  holidays  was,  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  corn  for  a  limited 
time,  which,  after  long  debates  in  both  houfes, 
paffed  into  an  ad,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  the 
poor  in  general. 

A  -p.  ,  A  petition  was  prefented,  ftgned  by 

7  Mr.  Danforth,  prefident  of  the  council 
at  Bofton,  praying  that  the  revenue  ads  might  be 
repealed.  The  petition  was  penned  in  the  moft 
modeft  manner,  with  a  promife,  that  if  thefe  ads 
v  ere  repealed,  the  people  would  make  an  ample 
compenfation  by  taxing  themfelves.  Great  debates 
arofe  in  both  houfes  concerning  the  petition,  thofe 
of  the  antiminifterial  party  making  ufe  of  the  fame 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  the  debate  con¬ 
cerning  the  ftamp-ad.  The  lords  agreed  to  ad- 
drefs  his  majefty  on  the  American  affairs;  and  their 
refolution  being  adhered  to  by  the  commons,  be¬ 
came  the  joint  ad  of  both.  By  thefe  refolutions  it 
was  declared,  that  all  the  ads  made  in  the  different 
colonies,  which  tended  towards  throwing  off  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  were  illegal, 
unconftitutional,  and  derogatory  to  the  crown  and 
dignity  of  his  majefty.  It  was  farther  refolved,  that 
the  town  of  Bofton  was  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoftdif- 


order  and  confufion,  difturbed  by  riots  and  tumults 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  had  been  obftruded  in  the  difeharge  of 
their  duty,  and  their  lives  endangered :  that  neither 
the  council  of  the  province,  nor  the  ordinary  ma- 
giftrates,  had  exerted  their  authority  for  fuppreffmg 
thefe  riots  and  tumults ;  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  laws  would  be  rendered  abortive,  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  military  force  to  fupport  the  civil 
power,  and  protect  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms:  that 
the  refolutions  of  the  town  meetings  in  Bofton  were 
unconftitutional,  and  calculated  to  excite  fedition 
and  infurredion  againft  the  government.  It  was 
alfo  agreed  to  by  both  houfes,  that  all  thofe  who 
had  written  circular  letters  to  the  other  colonies, 
were  guilty  of  a  high  indignity  to  the  crown,  and 
that  they  had  committed  a  daring  infult  on  the 
legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  end,  his 
majefty  was  defired  to  iffue  a  fpecial  commiffion,  to 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  thefe  diforders,  according 
to  the  ftatute  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  debates  on 
this  occafion,  with  refped  to  his  majefty  granting 
writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  bring  over  the  perfons 
concerned  in  the  riots,  to  be  tried  in  England  by 
virtue  of  fpecial  commiffions,  was  ftrongly  and 
learnedly  oppofed  in  both  houfes. 

The  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  who  oppofed 
adminiftration,  were  very  rational  and  confident  with 
the  fpirit  of  our  moft  excellent  conftitution ;  and  the 
miniftry  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  error  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  that  they  became  weak  and  languid  in  their 
anfvvers.  They  referred  back  to  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp-ad,  and  imputed  all  the  troubles  which  had 
happened  in  America  to  the  ill-judged  lenity  fhevvn 
on  that  occafion:  that  nothing  but  the  vigorous  ufe 
of  coercive  authority  could  ever  reduce  them  to  obe¬ 
dience,  and  convince  them  of  the  neceflity  of  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  country:  that  unlefs  this 
meafure  was  adopted,  the  moft  flagrant  acts  of  trea- 
fon  and  rebellion,  with  all  other  public  crimes, 
might  be  committed  with  impunity :  that  fuch 
crimes  had  been  already  committed,  and  being  at¬ 
tended  with  feveral  circumftances  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  the  perpetrators  were  not  objeds  of  com¬ 
panion  :  that,  with  refped  to  there  being  no  colonies 
in  America  when  the'  ad  of  Henry  VIII.  was  made, 
it  did  not  in  the  leaft  apply  to  the  argument  in 
hand,  for  the  ad  was  made  for  the  trial  of  aft  his 
majefty’s  fubjeds  who  fhould  happen  to  commit 
crimes  in  any  part  of  the  world.  For  example; 
fuppofing  a  fhip  being  at  anchor  near  an  ifland  not 
belonging  to  Britain,  and  two  perfons  going  on 
fliore,  fight,  and  one  of  them  is  killed;  then  by  the 
above  ad,  a  fpecial  commiffion  is  granted  by  the 
king  for  the  trial  of  the  offender,  in  whatever  coun¬ 
try  he  pleafes.  They  concluded  by  taking  notice, 
that  the  revival  of  the  ad  was  not  to  promote 
punifhment,  but  to  preferve  peace;  and  that  the 
colonifts,  feeing  the  vigorous  meafures  which  the 
government  intended  to  purfue,  might  be  brought 
back  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Such  were  the  hopes 
of  adminiftration  at  that  time ;  but  experience,  as 
will  appear  in  the  fequel,  has  convinced  us,  that 
they  were  wrong  in  their  conjedures,  and  in  all 
their  meafures. 

During  thefe  debates  in  parliament,  Mr.  Wilkes 
publifhed  a  letter,  written  by  lord  Barrington,  fecre- 
tary  at  war,  to  the  juftices  of  the  county  of  Surry, 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  introdudion  that  gave  great 
offence  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  voted  it,  “  an 
infolent,  fcandalous  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to 
inflame  and  ftirup  the  minds  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeds 
to  fedition,  and  to  a  total  fubverfion  of  all  good  order 
and  legal  government.”  The  lords  then  complained 
tothecommons,  whoconfirmedthevoteof  thepeers, 
expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  their  houfe,  and  ordered  a  new 
writ  to  be  iffued  for  the  county  of  Middlefex:  Mr. 
Wilkes  was,,  however,  unanimoufly  re-chofen,  and 
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again  expelled  by  the  commons,  who  at  the  fame 
time  declared  him  incapable  of  being  a  member  of 
that  houfe.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  a  new 
election  for  the  county  of  Midcllefex  came  on  at 
Brentford.  The  candidates  were,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr. 
Luttrell,  Mr.  Serjeant  Whitaker,  and  Mr.  Roach, 
when  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  majority  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty-feven  votes ;  notwithftanding  which  he 
was  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  Mr. 
Luttrell  declared  duly  elected.  No  public  meafure, 
fince  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  had 
excited  fo  general  an  alarm,  or  caufed  fo  univerfal 
a  difcontent  as  the  prefent,  nor  was  ever  oppofed 
with  more  firmnefs,  or  debated  with  greater  ability. 
At  the  fame  time  a  great  number  of  matter]  y 
Writings  were  publifhed,  fo  that  the  affaii  was 
thoroughly  difeufled  both  within  doors  and  with¬ 
out. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  his  majefty  went  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  feflion  with  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne:  and,  on  the  twenty-foui  th 
of  May,  the  freeholders  of  Midcllefex,  who  thought 
themfelves  particularly  injured  by  the  decilion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  pie- 
fented  the  following  petition  to  his  majefty: 

44  Moft  gracious  fovereign, 

«  We,  your  majefty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeds, 
the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middle  lex,,  beg 
leave,  with  all  affectionate  fubmiflion  and  humility, 
to  throw  ourfelves  at  your  royal  feet,  and  humbly 
toimploreyourpaternalattention  to  thofe  grievances 
of  which  this  county  and  the  whole  nation  com¬ 
plain,  and  thofe  fearful  apprehenfions  with  which 
the  whole  Britifh  empire  is  moft  juftly  alarmed. 

«  With  great  grief  and  forrow,  we  have  long 
beheld  the  endeavours  of  certain  evil-minded  perfons, 
who  attempt  to  infufe  into  your  royal  mind,  notions 
and  opinions  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  pernicious 
tendency,  and  who  promote  and  counfel  fuch  mea- 
fures,  as  cannot  fail  to  deftroy  that  harmony  and 
confidence,  which  fhould  ever  fubfift  between  a 
juft  and  virtuous  prince,  and  a  free  and  loyal 

Pe«PFor  this  difaffeded  purpofe,  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  every  part  of  the  adminiftration  of  our 
happy,  legal  conftitution,  a  certain  unlimited  an 
indefinite  diferetionary  power;  to  prevent  which  is 
the  foie  aim  of  all  our  laws,  and  was  the  foie  caufe 
of  all  thofe  difturbances  and  revolutions  which  for¬ 
merly  diftracted  this  unhappy  country;  for  our  an- 
ceftors,  by  their  own  fatal  experience  well  knew, 
that  in  aftate  where  diferetion  begins,  lavy,.  libeity, 
and  fafety  end.  Under  the  pretence  of  this  difere¬ 
tion,  or,  as  it  was  formerly,  and  has  been  lately 

called,  law  of  ftate,  we  have  feen 

«  Englifh  fubjeCts,  and  even  a  meinber  of  the 
Britifh  legiflature,  arrefted  by  virtue  of  a  general- 
warrant,  i flued  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land —  . 

44  Their  houfes  rifled  and  plundered,  then  papers 

feized,  and  ufed  as  evidence  upon  trial— 

«  Their  bodies  committed  to  clofe  lmpnlon- 


ment“  ,  1  A 

44  The  Habeas  Corpus  eluded— 

“  Trial  by  iury  difcountenanced,  and.  the  hrit 
law-officer  of  the  crown  publicly  infinuating,  that 

juries  are  not  to  be  trufted  .  .  ,  r 

44  Printers  punifhed  by  the  mmiftry  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  without  a  trial  by  their  equa  s,  w  it  ou 

any  trial  at  all —  „  .  .r 

“  The  remedy  of  the  law  for  falfe  imprifonment, 

barred  and  defeated —  .  , 

“  The  plaintiff*  and  his  attorney,  for  their  appeal 

to  the  law  of  the  land,  punifhed  by  expences  and 
imprifonment,  and  made,  by  forced  engagements, 

to  defift  from  their  legal  claim—  .. 

44  A  writing  determined  to  be  a  libel  by  a  cou 
where  it  was  not  cognizable  in  the  firft  mftanc  , 


contrary  to  law,  becaufe  all  appeal  is  thereby  cut 
off,  and  inferior  courts  and  juries  influenced  by  fuch 
pre-determinations — 

44  A  perfon  condemned  in  the  faid  court,  as  the 
author  of  the  fuppofed  libel,  unheard,  without  de¬ 
fence  or  trial  — 

“  Unjuft  treatment  of  petitions,  by  fele&ing 
only  fuch  parts  as  might  be  wrefted  to  criminate  the 
petitioner,  and  refufing  to  hear  thofe  which  might 
procure  him  red  refs — 

44  The  thank's  of  one  branch  of  the  legiflature 
propofed  by  a  minifter  to  be  given  to  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  offender  for  his  offence,  with, the  declared  in¬ 
tention  of  fereening  him  from  law — 

“  Attachments  wrefted  from  their  original  inteftt 
of  removing  obftructions  to  the  proceedings  of  law, 
to  punifh,  by  fentence  of  arbitrary  fine  and  impri¬ 
fonment,  without  trial  or  appeal,  fuppofed  offences 
committed  out  of  court — 

44  Perpetual  imprifonment  of  an  Englifhman* 
without  trial,  conviction,  or  fentence,  by  the  fame 
mode  of  attachment,  wherein  the  fame  perfon  is  at 
once  party,  accufer,  judge,  and  jury — 

“  Inftead  of  the  antient  and  legal  civil  police, 
the  military  introduced  at  every  opportunity,  nn- 
neceflarily  and  unlawfully  patroling  the  ftreets,  to 
the  alarm  and  terror  of  the  inhabitants — 

44  The  lives  of  many  of  your  majefty 's  innocent 
fubjects  deftroyed  by  military  execution — 

44  Such  military  execution  folemnly  adjudged  to 
be  legal — 

44  Murder  abetted,  encouraged,  and  rewarded— • 
44  The  civil  magiftracy  rendered  contemptible 
by  the  appointment  of  improper  and  incapable 
perfons — 

44  The  civil  magiftrates  tampered  with  by  admi¬ 
niftration,  and  neglecting  and  refufing  to  difeharge 
their  duty — 

44  Mobs  and  riots  hired  and  raifed  by  the  mi- 
niftry,  in  order  to  juftify  and  recommend  their  own 
illegal  proceedings,  and  to  prejudice  your  majefty’s 
mind  by  falfe  infinuations  againft  the  loyalty  of 
your  majefty’s  fubjeCts — 

44  The  freedom  of  election  violated  by  corrupt 
and  undue  influence,  by  unpunilhed  violence  and 
murder — 

44  The  juft  verdicts  of  juries,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  over-ruled  by  falfe  reprefentations 
to  your  majefty;  and  the  determinations  of  the  law 
fet  afide,  by  new,  unprecedented,  and  dangerous 
means  ;  thereby  leaving  the  guilty  without  reftraint, 
the  injured  without  redrefs,  and  the  lives  of  your 
majefty’s  fubjects  at  the  mercy  of  every  ruffian  pro¬ 
tected  by  adminiftration  — 

44  Obfolete  and  vexatious  claims  of  the  crown  fet 
on  foot  for  partial  and  election  purpofes— 

44  Partial  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs: 
the  moft:  daring  and  pernicious  libels  againft  the 
conftitution,  and  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fubject, 
being  allowed  to  pals  unnoticed,  whilft  the  fiighteft 
libel  againft  a  minifter  is  puniftied  with  the  utmoft 


44  Wicked  attempts  to  increafe  and  eftablilh  a 
{landing  army,  by  endeavouring  to  veftin  the  crown 
an  unlimited  power  over  the  militia ;  which,  fhould 
they  fucceed,  muft,  fooner  or  later,  fubvert  the 
conftitution,  by  augmenting  the  power  of  admini¬ 
ftration  in  proportion  to  their  delinquency— 

44  Repeated  endeavours  to  diminifh  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  members  of  parliament  individually,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  dependent  on  admini¬ 
ftration  collectively.  Even  threats  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  minifters  to  fupprefs  the  freedom  of 
debate;  and  the  wrath  of  parliament  denounced 
againft  meafures  authorized  by  the  law  of  the 
land — 

44  Refolutions  of  one  branch  of  the  legiflature, 
fet  up  as  the  law  of  the  land,  being  a  dired  ufur- 
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pation  of  the  rights  of  the  two  other  branches,  and 
therefore  a  manifeft  infringement  of  the  conllitu- 
tion — 

“  Public  money  lhamefully  fquandered  and  un¬ 
accounted  for,  and  all  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
arrears  in  the  civil  lift,  prevented  by  the  miniftry — 

“  Enquiry  into  a  pay-mafter’s  public  accounts 
flopped  in  the  exchequer,  though  the  fums  un¬ 
accounted  for  by  that  pay-mafter  amounted  to  above 
forty  millions  fterling — 

“  Public  loans  perverted  to  private  minifterial 
purpofes — 

“  Proftitution  of  public  honours  and  rewards  to 
men,  who  can  neither  plead  public  virtue  nor  fer- 
vices — 

“  Irreligion  and  immorality,  fo  eminently  dif- 
countenanced  by  your  majefty’s  royal  example,  en¬ 
couraged  by  adminiftration  both  by  example  and 
precept— 

“  The  fame  difcretion  has  been  extended,  by  the 
fame  evil  counfellors,  to  your  majefty’s  dominions 
in  America,  and  has  produced  to  our  fuffering 
fellow-fubjects  in  that  part  of  the  world,  grievances 
and  apprehenfions  ftmilar  to  thofe  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain  at  home. 

“  Moll  gracious  fovereign, 

“  Such  are  the  grievances  and  apprehenfions 
which  have  long  difcontented  and  difturbed  the 
greateft  and  bell  part  of  your  majefty’s  loyal  fub- 
jecls.  Unwilling,  however,  to  interrupt  your  royal 
repofe,  though  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  and 
fortunesTbryour  majefty’s  fervice,  and  for  the  con- 
flitution,  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  we  have  waited  pa¬ 
tiently,  expecting  a  conftitutional  remedy  by  the 
means  of  our  own  reprefentatives:  but  our  legal 
and  free  choice  having  been  repeatedly  rejected, 
and  the  right  of  election  now  finally  taken  from  us, 
by  the  unprecedented  feating  of  a  candidate  who 
was  never  chofen  by  the  county,  and  who,  even  to 
become  a  candidate,  was  obliged  fraudulently  to 
vacate  his  feat  in  parliament,  under  the  pretence  of 
an  infignificant  place,  invited  thereto  by  the  prior 
declaration  of  a  miniller,  that  whoever  oppofed  our 
choice,  though  but  with  four  votes,  fliould  be  de¬ 
clared  member  for  the  county.  We  fee  ourfelves, 
by  this  laft  act,  deprived  even  of  the  franchifes  of 
Englilhmen,  reduced  to  the  moft  abject  Hate  of 
flavery,  and  left  without  hopes  or  means  of  redrefs 
but  from  your  majefty  or  God. 

“  Deign  then,  moft  gracious  fovereign,  to  liften 
to  the  prayer  of  the  moll  faithful  of  your  majefty’s 
fubjedls;  and  to  banilh  from  your  royal  favour, 
trull,  and  confidence,  for  ever,  thofe  evil  and  per¬ 
nicious  counfellors,who  have  endeavoured  to  alienate 
the  affection  of  your  majefty’s  rnofi  fineere  and  du¬ 
tiful  fubjects,  and  whofe  fuggeftions  tend  to  deprive 
your  people  of  their  deareft  and  mod  effential  rights, 
4nd  who  have  traiteroufly  dared  to  depart  from  the 
fpirit  and  letter  of  thofe  laws  which  have  fecured 
the  crown  of  thefe  realms  to  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic, 
in  which  we  make  our  rnofi  earnefl  prayers  to  God, 
that  it  may  continue  untarnillied  to  the  latefl  pof- 
terity.” 

The  city  of  London,  and  rnofi  of  the  counties 
in  England,  followed  the  example  of  Middlefex, 
and  prefented  petitions  and  remonflrances  to  the 
throne;  but  the  only  anfwer  they  all  received  was, 
that  his  majefty  would  abide  by,  and  not  do  any 
thing  without  the  confent  of  his  parliament. 

A  D.  17  70.  Par^ament  naet  on  the  ninth  of 

January;  and,  in  his  majefty’s  fpeech, 
not  the  leafl  notice  was  taken  of  the  petitions  and 
temonftrances  from  the  different  counties  relative  to 
the  Middlefex  eledion.  The  chief  things  princi¬ 
pally  pointed  out  were,  the  diftradied  flate  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  diftemper  which  had  broke  out  among 
the  horned  cattle.  The  former  was,  in  the  ilrongefl 
terms,  recommended  to  their  ferious  attention,  as  a  I 
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thing  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
government.  I  he  other  was  mentioned  as  a  moft 
dreadful  calamity  to  the  nation  in  general;  and  it 
was  recommended  to  every  one  to  exert  themfelves 
in  endeavouring  to  put  a  flop  to  the  infedion,  be¬ 
fore  it  fhould  fpread  any  farther. 

This  fpeech  was  feverely  handled  by  the  public  in 
general,  who  thought  that  nothing  fliould  have 
been  fo  much  touched  on  as  the  petitions  and  re¬ 
monflrances.  Ridicule  was  circulated  with  meat 
freedom ;  efpecially  as  the  exiflence  of  the  diftemper 
among  the  horned  cattle  was  not  believed  to  be  of 
fo  univerfal  a  nature  as  had  been  infinuated  and 
reprefented.  Some  very  remarkable  changes  now 
took  place  in  the  miniftry.  The  feals  were  taken 
from  lord  Camden,  and  the  honourable  Charles 
York  was  created  chancellor  in  his  room,  but  he 
died  within  three  days  afterwards ;  and  then  the 
chancery  was  put  into  commiftion,  the  feals  being 
delivered  to  baron  Smythe,  and  the  juftices  Bathuril 
and  Afton.  I  he  marquis  of  Granby  refigned  all 
his  places,  except  the  royal  regiment  of  blues,  and 
was  fucceeded  as  mailer  of  the  ordnance  by  creneraL 
Conway.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  refigned  the  place 
of  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  queen  ;  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  his  place  of  groom  of  the  ftole ;  and 
the  duke  of  Manchefter,  with  the  earl  of  Coventry 
their  places  of  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  Sir  John 
Cuft,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  refio-ned 
at  the  fame  time,  owing  to  his  infirm  ft  ate  of 
health ;  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  a  gentleman  who 
had  made  a  very  diftinguifhed  figure  at  the  bar 
was  chofen  in  his  Head.  The  duke  of  Grafton  alfo 
refigned  the  place  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  lord  North,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 


the  validity  of  the  Middlefex  election  ;  but'after 
warm  debates  it  was  held,  by  a  confiderable  majo- 
nty  that  no  court  of  law  was  to  meddle  with  any 
of  their  rules  and  orders.  This  meafure  aftonifhed 
the  whole  nation ;  and  many  perfons  began  to  look 
upon  the  houfe  of  commons  as  a  Handing  council 
for  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  important  fubjecT  agi¬ 
tated  with  lefs  heat  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  earl 
ox  Chatham,  with  lord  Camden,  and  many  other 
peers,  oppofed  it  with  great  ftrength  of  argument, 
and  produced  proofs  from  many  of  our  law  books 
and  parliamentary  journals,  that  no  fuch  ftep  had 
ever  been  taken,  not  even  in  the  moft  defpotic 
reigns.  But  notwithftanding  the  force  of  thefe 
arguments,  minifterial  intereft  prevailed;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Middlefex  election,  were  all  juft  and 
equitable.  J 


,.r  -  lm mg  in  a  Dill  to 

difquahfy  certain  officers  of  the  revenues  from  voting 
for  members  of  parliament:  this  motion  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  very  great  majority.  The  popular  party 
next  defired,  that  all  the  papers,  containing  a  lift 
of  the  expences  of  government,  fhould  be  laid  be- 
fore  thenn  It  was  faid,  in  fupport  of  the  motion, 
that  the  civil-lift  revenue,  if  mifapplied,  inftead  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  ferved  only 
to  beftege  it  with  parafites ;  and  in  the  place  of  pro¬ 
moting  arts  and  induftry,  to  fubvert  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

To  this  and  other  arguments  it  was  anfwered 
by  thofe  who  flood  up  for  the  miniftry,  that  if  an 
application  had  been  now  made  for  an  additional 

ui  rnmake  S°0cl  any  d.eficiency  in  the  civil-lift 
eltabhlhment,  an  enquiry  into  thecaufes  of  it  would 
be  natural  and  juftifiable ;  and  it  would  be  but 
reafonable  that  the  miniftry,  in  fuch  a  circumftance 
fhould  give  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion  to  the  people - 
nay,  that  it  was  even  their  duty  to  do  fo,  and  fhew 
thn  reafons  why  the  provifion  already  made  was  not 
fuffcient;  but  till  fuch  a  requifition  was  made,  it 

would 
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would  be  improper  and  very  difrefpeftful  to  the 
crown,  to  fcrutinize  into  the  mariner  in  which  the 
money  for  thefupport  of  the  royal  family  had  been 
expended.  It  was  urged  farther,  that  a  certain  turn 
of  money  was  allowed  annually  tor  the  fupport  or 
the  civil-lift;  and  while  the  expences  do  not  exceed 
that  fum,  there  can  be  no  reafon  tor  making  any 
enquiry.  They  concluded  by  taking  notice,  that 
as  the  civil-lift  was  the  property  of  the  crown,  lus 
maiefty  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  it  in  whatever 
manner  he  pleafed.  At  laft,  the  motion  being  put, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Ihis  being 
thus  difpofed  of,  the  next  thing  was  to  take  into 
confederation  the  ftate  of  the  colonies  in  America. 

A  petition  had  been  prefented  by  the  merchants 
trading  to  North  America,  fetting  forth  the  great 
hard flii ps  they  laboured  under  in  conference  of  an 
a<ft,  by  which  a  duty  had  been  laid  on  fome  tnfhng 
articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  iae 
fo  much  enraged  the  people,  that  they  refuted  o 
purchafe  the  goods,  after  they  had  been  fen t  there 
at  a  confiderable  expence.  Ihis  affau  being  o  a 
very  ferious  nature,  the  houfe  took  it  into  coniide- 
ration,  and  repealed  every  part  of  it,  except  what 
related  to  fea,  which  was  ftill  continued.  ie  e 
bates  concerning  this  bill  were  managed  with  great 
force  of  argument  on  both  ftdes,  for  the  populai 
party  fought  a  repeal  of  the  whole;  while  the  mi¬ 
niftry  infilled  that  the  Americans,  mftead  of  de- 
ferving  any  fuch  indulgence,  ought  to  have  ha 
more  fevere  laws  binding  upon  them.  Aftei  this, 
another  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
by  Mr.  George  Grenville,  one  of  the  leading 
in  the  oppofition,  for  regulating  the  proceedings  on 
controverted  elections;  a  bill  equally  juft  and  po- 
3  nd  in  which  all  thefubjeds  of  Great  Britain 
were  more  or  lefs  concerned.  While  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  engaged  on  this  fubject,  the :  ci lty  o 
London  met  in  their  common-hall,  and  agreed  upo 
another  petition,  addreis  and  remonftrance,  for 
drefs  of  grievances  m  the  affair  of  the  MMdleie. 
election.  In  this  addrefs  it  was  exprefsly  declaitd, 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  had  aded  m  the  mo 
unconftitutional  manner,  and  therefore  they  pj  aye d 
that  they  might  be  diffolved,  that  they  nng  1 
left  at  liberty^ to  make  a  free  choice  In  anfwer  to 
this  his  majefty  told  them,  that  he  had  neve 
done  any  thing  but  by  the  advice  and  confent  of 
his  parlilment:  and  therefore  he  could  not  comply 

"VV1  Violent  deputes  arofe  in  parliament  on  this  affair 
and  many  opprobrious  expreflions  were  made  u  e 
on  both  iides.  It  was  laid,  that  the  citizens  of 
London  were  the  fupport  of  the  government  01 
every  occafion;  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom,  time 
immemorial,  to  confult  them  on  the  moft  important 
matters-  to  which  the  miniftry  anfwered,  that  no 
MFront  had  been  offered  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
nor  any  thin,  denied  them,  except  fuch  as  was,  » 
its  own  nature,  improper  to  be  granted.  Towards 
the  elofe  of  this  feffion  of 

nnfils  were  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords  relative  to 

the  ftate  of  affairs  in  America,  which  were  clnei  y 
the  bate ;  or  ai  of  Richmond.  Miniftry 

rn7WO“ltCen?t^he0houfe  "  and 
dofaUh^fefl  on  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne  m 
^hApplauded^Ut^^^ 

over,t  them  the  prefervation  of  public  peace, 
7nd  the’difcountenancing  of  tumultuous  meetings 
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of  the  people,  which,  if  encouraged,  muft  end  in 

general  cbnfufion.  . 

After  the  riling  of  the  parliament,  advices  were 
received  from  America  of  a  violent  tumult  that  had 
happened  at  Bofton,  occafioned  by  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  foldiers,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap¬ 
prentices  belonging  to  the  rope-makers,  in  which 
the  former  unfortunately  fired  among  the  latter, 
whereby  fome  were  killed,  alid  others  wounded. 
Different  accounts  of  this  tranfaflion  wei  e  fen  t  to 
England;  but  one  from  captain  ITcfton,  who  hap¬ 
pened  that  day  to  be  captain  of  the  guard,  leems 
to  be  the  moft  authentic.  He  obferved,  that  it  was 
matter  of  too  great  notoriety  tb  need  proofs,  that 
the  arrival  of  his  majefty’s  troops  in  Bofton  was  ex¬ 
tremely  obnoxious  to  its  inhabitants.  1  hat  the 
people  ever  ufed  all  means  in  their  power  to  weaken 
the  regiments,  and  to  bring  them  into  contempt, 
by  promoting  defertions,  and  by  grofly  and  a  y 
propagating  untruths  concerning  them.  ni  on 
the  arrival  of  the  fixty-fourth  and  ftxty-fifth  regi¬ 
ments,  their  ardour  feemingly  began  to  abate  ;  but 
that  the  fame  fpirit  revived  immediately  on  its  cirjp 
known  that  thofe  regiments  were  ordered  tor  Hali¬ 
fax.  That  after  their  embarkation,  one  of  then 
iuftices,  from  the  feat  of  juitice,  declaie  ,  a 
the  foldiers  muft  now  take  care  of  themfelves,  noi 
truft  too  much  to  their  arms,  for  they  were  but  an 
handful.”  That  this  alarming  declaration  was  luc- 
ceeded  by  fcveral  difputes,  between  the  towns¬ 
people  and  foldiers  of  both  regiments  ;  ant  tna  on 
the  fecond  of  March  two  foldiers  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  going  through  a  rope-walk  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gray,'  the  rope-maker  infultingly  _al^ec[  them’  1 
they  would  empty  a  vault.  That  this  had,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  defired  effecT-,  by  provoking  the  foldiers, 
blows  enfued,  and  both  parties  luffeie  gieat  y  in 
the  fray.  That  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
the  troops  had  now  arrived  to  fuch  an  height,  that 
the  fifth  and  fixth  of  March  were  privately  agreed 
on  for  a  general  engagement  ;  m  confluence  of 
which,  feveral  of  the  militia  came  from  the  country 

armed,  to  join  their  friends,  threatening  to  e  ioy 


armeci,  ro  um  mui  , .  .  cr,r 

any  who  fliould  oppofe  them,  d hat  on  the  fifth, 

about  eight  o’clock  at  night,  two  foldiers  weie  at¬ 
tacked  and  beat.  That  about  nine,  fome  of  the 
guard  informed  him  (captain  I  refton)  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  affembling  to  attack  the  troops ;  that 
the  bells  were  ringing  as  a  hgnal,  and  not  foi  nie, 
and  that  they  intended  to  fire  the  beacon,  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  diftant  people  of  the  country.  That 
upon  this  intelligence,  being  captain  of  the  day,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  the  main  guard,  and  in  his 
way  faw  the  people  in  great  commotion.  1  hat  foon 
after,  about  an  hundred  paffed  him,  and  went 
towards  the  cuftom  houfe,  where  the  king  s  money 
was  lodged,  furrounded  the  centmel  polled  there, 
and  with  clubs  and  other  weapons  threatened  to 
execute  their  vengeance  on  him.  That  he  (captain 
Prefton)  fearing  their  plundering  the  king  s  cheft, 
fent  a  non-commiflioned  officer  and  twelve  men  to 
proteft  both  the  centinel  and  the  king  s  money,  and 
followed  himfelf  to  prevent  diforder.  1  hat  ihe  iol- 
diers  ruffled  through  the  people,  and  by  charging 

their  bayonets  in  a  half  circle,  kept  them  at  a  diftance. 

That  the  mob  then  increafed  greatly,  and  weie  veiy 
outrageous,  ftriking  bludgeons  againft  each  other,- 
and  calling  out,  “  Come  out  you  rafeals  you 
bloody  backs,  you  lobfter  fcoundrels ;  fire  if  you 
dare-,  fire  and  be  damned;  we  know  you  daie 
not-,”  with  much  more  fuch  opprobrious  language. 
That  they  then  advanced  to  the  points  of  the 
bayonets,  ftruck  fome  of  them,  and  even  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  the  pieces,  and  feemed  to  be  endeavouring 
to  elofe  with  the  foldiers.  That  fome  well  behaved 
perfons  then  alked  him  (captain  Prefton)  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fire?  That  he  anfwered,  no;  but  while 
he  was  fpeaking,  a  foldier  having  received  a  fevere 
8  I  bl0Vf 
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blow  with  a  flick,  inftantly  fired.  That  he  imme¬ 
diately  reprimanded  him;  and  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  received  a  moft  violent  blow  on  his  own 
arm.  That  a  general  attack  was  then  made  on  the 
men  by  heavy  clubs  and  fnow  balls ;  and  fome  per- 
fons  from  behind  cried  out,  “  Damn  your  bloods, 
why  don’t  you  fire  ?”  That  inflantly  three  Or  four 
of  the  foldiers  fired,  one  after  another,  and  dire&ly 
after,  three  more  in  the  fame  confufion  and  hurry. 
That  the  mob  then  ran  away,  except  three  unhappy 
men,  who  inftantly  expired,  in  which  number  was 
Mr,  Gray,  at  whofe  rope-walk  the  prior  quarrel 
took  place.  That  one  more  was  lince  dead;  three 
were  dangeroufly,  and  four  flightly  wounded.  That 
on  his  (captain  Preflon’s)  alking  the  foldiers  why 
they  fired  without  orders  ?  they  faid,  they  heard 
the  word  “  Fire,”  and  fiuppofed  it  came  from 
him. 

Captain  Prefton  concludes  his  account  in  the 
following  words  :  “  On  the  examination  before 
the  juftices,  they  have  fworn  that  I  ufed  the  word 
Fire;  and  fo  bitter  and  inveterate  are  the  mal¬ 
contents  againft  the  officers  and  troops,  that  I  am, 
though  perfectly  innocent,  under  moft  unhappy  cir¬ 
cumftances,  having  nothing  in  reafon  to  expedt  but 
the  lofs  of  life  in  a  very  ignominious  manner,  with¬ 
out  the  interpofition  of  his  majefty’s  goodnefs.” 
This  gentleman  was,  fome  time  after,  tried  at 
Bofton,  and  honourably  acquitted. 

An  affair  of  a  very  Angular  and  fufpicious  nature, 
now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  About 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-feventh 
of  July,  a  moft  dreadful  fire  was  difcovered  to  have 
broke  out  in  the  great  dock-yard  at  Portfmouth. 

It  burnt  with  the  moft  rapid  fury;  and  communi¬ 
cating  itfelf  with  the  hemp-houfe  and  other  offices, 
confumed  every  thing  before  it.  Whether  this  was  j 
an  accident,  or  the  work  of  fome  vile  wretch  or  in¬ 
cendiary,  has  not  yet  been  difcovered,  and  perhaps 
never  will.  Some  impoftors,  indeed,  pretended  to 
have  been  concerned  in  it,  particularly  one  Dudley, 
who  fince  that  time  has  been  tranfported  for  per¬ 
jury  ;  and  the  other,  whofe  name  was  Britain,  has 
been  fince  executed  for  forgery.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  circumftance  attending  this  fatal  affair  was 
the  fire  was  difcovered  in  five  different  places  at 
once,  which  gave  ftrong  fufpicions  that  more  than 
one  perfon  muft  have  been  concerned;  for  acci¬ 
dental  fires  generally  breakout  in  one  place  only. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  wretched  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Corfica  felt  all  the  feverity  of  a  French 
defpotic  government.  Many  of  them  ftill  refufed 
to  fubmit ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  taken  were 
inftantly  put  to  death.  Some  of  them  were  tranf¬ 
ported  to  France,  but  this  was  little  more  than 
fhifting  the  fcene;  for  as  in  Corfica  they  beheld  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  fo  in  France  they  faw  a  whole 
nation  of  people  ruined.  But  here  their  Offerings 
did  not  end ;  for  fuch  as  were  brought  to  France 
after  a  journey  of  fix  hundred  miles  on  foot  from 
Marfeilles  to  Breft,  were  put  on  board  feveral  veffejs 
and  fent  as  Haves  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

This  year  a  vvar  was  likely  to  have  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  obliged  the  fmall  force  ftationed 
at  Falkland’s  iflands,  to  leave  them,  and  return  to 
England.  All  the  conditions  the  Spaniffi  commo¬ 
dore  would  grant,  were,  that  the  Engliffi  fhould  im¬ 
mediately,  or  as  foon  as  poffible,  not  exceeding 
forty  days,  remove  from  the  fettlement;  and  what 
ft  ores  they  left  behind  them,  ffiould  be  produced  as 
foon  as  orders  for  that  purpofe  arrived  from  Spain. 
This  was  one  of  the  greateft  infults,  perhaps,  that 
had  ever  been  offered  to  the  Britiffi  flag;  but  the 
Englifh,  who  had  not  ftrength  fufficient  to  defend 
themfelves,  were  obliged  to  comply,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  arrived  at  Portfmouth.  Such  a  flagrant  a6t 
of  hoftility,  which  it  was  imagined  would  have 
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earned  an  immediate  rupture  with  Spain,  fwelted  the 
tide  of  domeftic  inquietudes,  which  now  ran  high 
againft  the  miniftry,  with  whofe  condufl:  the  people 
in  general  were  diffatisfied.  Prefs- warrants  had 
been  lfiued  for  railing  feamen  ;  but  the  legality  of 
tnein  was  in  feveral  places  called  in  queftion.  In 
^ ''r  r' London ,  Mr.  Crofby,  the  lord-mayor, 
Txrn  t°  b,ack  tbe  prefs- warrants;  Mr.  Alderman 
V\  likes  difeharged  a  man  who  had  been  impreffed; 
and  although  the  opinion  of  council  was  taken  on 
this  important  fubjeft,  yet,  among  the  more  fenfible 
and  judicious,  the  practice  itfelf  was  looked  upon 
as  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  confti- 
tution  Such  as  were  averfe  to  a  war,  or  dreaded 
t  ie  confequences  of  it,  looked  back  with  refen  tment 
to  the  Iaft  peace,  and  to  thofe  who  had  advifed  the 
making  of  it.  All  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  in 
defence  of  it  were  treated  with  theutmoft  contempt; 
and  tne  whole  was  confidered  as  a  meafure  which, 
in  ks  confequences,  hnuft  for  ever  difhonour  the 

.ithh  nation.  Indeed,  many  fober  perfons,  whofe 
minds  were  free  from  paffion  or  prejudice,  and  who, 
judging  of  the  difputes  between  the  rival  nations 
only  by  the  fame  equitable  and  difinterefted  prin¬ 
ciples  which  fhould  at  all  times  take  place  between 
private  peifons,  had  not,  at  that  time,  in  general, 
difapproved  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  could  not 
now'  refrain  from  the  Utmoft  indignation,  at  behold¬ 
ing  the  flagrant  infult  we  had  received  from  an 
enemy  we  had  fo  lately  in  our  power  to  chaftize, 
and  from  thinking  that  thofe  who  faid,  that  the 
fruits  of  one  of  the  moft  glorious  and  fuccefsful 
wai^  mentioned  in  hiftory,  had  been  bartered  away 
for  an  inglorious  and  infecure  peace,  had  but  too 
much  reafon  on  their  fide;  and  therefore  there  was 
no  wonder  that  the  people  fhould  find  fault  with  the 
m  earn  res  of  adminiftration.  In  this  ftate  of  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  expectation,  all  people  longed,  in  the 
molt  eager  manner,  for  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

o  change  had  taken  place  in  adminiftration  during 
the  recefs ;  and  as  lord  North  had  fuccefsfully  wea¬ 
thered  dl  the  ftorms  of  the  winter,  fupported  by  a 
prodigious  majority  in  both  houfes,  he  feemed  now 
to  be  as  fecurely  fixed  in  his  feat  at  the  head  of  the 
tiealury,  as  the  precarious  circumftances  of  the 
t.mes  would  admit  of.  The  ftate  of  the  different 
paities  in  oppofition  had  not  hitherto  fuffered  any 

mmTa[  chanSe-  .  TIle  death  of  Mr.  Grenville, 
w  ich  happened  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
having  left  that  party  to  which  he  belonged  without 
a  eadei ,  fome  of  the  moft  fanguine  in  oppofition, 
went  over  to  the  court.  The  party  that  adhered  to 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  who  were  called 
the  Whig  paaty,  ftill  adhered  to  their  former  prin- 
ciples  ;  and  fuch  as  were  attached  to  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  earl  Temple,  and  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
con  lifting  of  a  mixture  of  whigs  and  tories,  gene- 
lally  coincided  with  the  Rockingham  party. 

?n  thf  uhir?nth  °f  Novern'bcr  the  parliament 
met,  and  the  feffion  was  opened  by  his  majefty  with 

i!  ff^C  ifr0n?.  the  throne’  in  which  he  told  them, 
that  the  Spamfh  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  aided 
m  inch  a  manner,  as  was  inconfiftent  with  the  ho- 
nour  of  Great  Bntain,  and  demanded  theutmoft 
fatisfaclion ;  that,  under  thefe  circumftances,  an 
immediate  demand  had  been  made  for  proper  fatis- 

faction,  mconfequence  of  the  injury  received;  that 
die  neceffary  preparations  had  been  made,  without 
lots,  of  time  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  obtain 

mm  rm,  -afe  the  i-equifition  to  the  court  of  Spain 
hiould  fail  in  procuring  it.  An  affurance  was  given 
that  thefe  preparations  ffiould  not  be  difeontinued, 
until  proper  reparation  had  been  made;  and  that 
ufhcient  proofs  ffiould  be  given,  that  all  other 
powers  on  the  continent  difapproved  of  fuch  pro¬ 
ceedings.  lie  faid,  he  had  called  them  together  fo 
early,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  affift  him  with 
the  beft  of  their  advice,  and  provide  for  the  honour 
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and  fecurity  of  the  nation.  With  refpetft  to  the  I 
colonies  in  America,  it  was  obferved,  that  many  of 
the  factious  people  had  defifted  from  thofe  combi¬ 
nations  into  which  they  had  inadvertently  entered, 
and  which  had  been  attended  with  many  fatal  confe- 
quencesto  their  peaceable  fellow  fubjefts;  that  the 
people  of  Bofton,  and  in  general  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Mafl’achufett’s  Bay,  could  not  yet 
be  brought  into  a  proper  hate  of  obedience,  but 
continued  in  carrying  on  the  fame  violent  and  un¬ 
warrantable  practices  as  before.  He  added,  that  the 
eftimates  for  the  prefent  year  would  naturally  exceed 
the  former  ;  and  that  it  would  be  neither  confulting 
the  inclinations  nor  the  interefts  of  his  people,  if 
they  fhould  decline  any  expence  that  fhould  feem  | 
neceffary  towards  promoting  the  national  honour: 
that  as  to  foreign  meafures,  no  doubt  was  held  that 
there  could  be  any  other  conteft,  than  who  fhould 
appear  moft  forward  in  fupport  of  the  common 
caufe,  in  upholding  the  reputation,  and  promoting 
the  profperity  of  the  kingdom.  He  concluded  by 
teWing  them,  that  the  crown  had  no  intereft  fepa- 
rate  from  that  of  the  people;  that  they  were  all 
members  of  the  fame  body  ;  and,  confident  with 
the  order  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  fociety,  they 
muft  ftand  or  fall  together. 

In  the  addreffes  that  were  prefented  by  both 
houfes,  the  moft  unreferved  affurances  were  given, 
that  every  degree  of  requiftte  fupport  fhould  be 
chearfully  granted.  The  moft  unreferved  confi¬ 
dence  was  placed  in  his  majefty;  and  the  commons 
concluded  by  a  declaration,  that  if  any  hopes  had 
been  conceived,  or  it  fhould  have  been  any  where 
furmifed  that  there  were  any  fuch  differences  fubfift- 
in.g  among  the  people,  as  could,  in  the  leaft  degree, 
abate  the  ardour  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to 
his  majefty,  or  prevent  their  joining,  as  one  man, 
in  maintaining  unfullied  the  luftre  of  the  crowns 
and  preferring  undiminifhed  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  would,  by  their  proceedings,  convince  | 
the  world  how  falfe  and  fcandalous  all  fuch  furmifes 
were  ;  and  make  it  manifeft  that,  whenever  they 
were  called  upon  in  the  caufe  of  their  king  and 
country,  there  would  be  but  one  heart  and  one  voice 
among  them.  However,  notwithftanding  thefe  ad- 
dreffeswere  carried  by  a  great  majority,  there  arofe 
confiderable  debates  upon  them  ;  and  it  was  afferted, 
in  pofitive  terms,  that  the  conduct  of  our  miniftry 
had  neither  been  honeft  in  the  defign,  nor  able  in 
the  execution;  they  had  loft  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  yet  imagined  they  would  fupport  them  •,  j 
that  they  had  threatened  the  colonies  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  feverity,  in  purfuit  of  an  unconftitutional  mea- 
fure,  and  yet  fuppofed  that  we  fhall  fuffer  nothing 
from  an  alienation  of  their  affection;  that  Ireland 
was  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  yet  they  conftantly 
declared  that  they  were  not  making  ftrides  towards 
arbitrary  power.  Laftly,  that  with  refpeCt  to  the 
defig  ns  of  our  enemies,  they  had  been  totally  blind 
and  improvident,  and  yet  that  we  were  in  no  danger. 

After  the  addrefs  had  been  prefented,  the  duke 
of  Richmond  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  Mr.Dowdef- 
well  in  that  of  the  commons,  both  made  mo¬ 
tions,  that  all  the  papers  which  had  been  fent  to  the 
miniftry  fhould  be  produced,  but  this  the  miniftry 
would  by  no  means  comply  with;  and  the  quefiion 
beimr  put,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority.  Many  people  blamed  the  miniftry  for  their 
conduftin  this  affair;  for  they  thought,  that  as 
parliament  alone  could  grant  the  neceffary  fupplies, 
fo  they  ought  to  have  had  the  perufal  of  ^  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  conti  oveily;  and  it  is  an 
eftablifhed  principle,  that  the  man  who  afts  from 
motives  of  integrity,  need  nevei  be  eithei  aiiaidoi 
afhamed  to  have  his  conduct  enquired  into. 

Soon  after  the  riling  of  parliament,  another  ad¬ 
drefs,  remonftrance,  and  petition,  was  prefented  by 
the. city  of  London;  in  which,  after  profeflions  of 


the  greateft  loyalty  and  affection,  they  deplored  the 
fevere  cenfure  caft  upon  them  by  the  anfwerto  their 
former  remonftrance;  execrated  the  malignant  and 
pernicious  advice  which  had  fuggefted  it;  renewed 
their  application  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  for  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  prefent,  and  the  calling  a  new  par¬ 
liament;  expatiated  on  the  fecret  machinations, 
and  infidious  attempts  of  evil  counfellors;  and  in¬ 
filled  ftrongly  on  the  indifpenfible  right  of  the  fub- 
ject  being  reprefented  by  a  full,  free  parliament. 
His  majefty  faid,  that  he  could  give  them  no  other 
anfwer  than  he  had  done  before.  On  which  Mr. 
Beckford,  the  father  of  the  city,  who  at  that  time 
was  lord-mayor,  with  an  honeft  boldnefs  and  free¬ 
dom  peculiar  to  himfelf,  made  an  immediate  and 
fpirited  reply,  which  he  concluded  in  the  following 
words:  “  That  whoever  had  dared  already,  or 
fhould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe  infinuations  and 
fuggeftions,  to  alienate  his  majefty’s  affections  from 
his  loyal  fubjects  in  general,  and  the  city  of  London 
in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  his  confidence  and 
regard  from  his  people,  was  an  enemy  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  perfon  and  family,  and  a  betrayer  of  our 
happy  conftitution,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  at  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  neceffary  revolution.”  This  fpeech  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  citizens;  nor  did  the  death 
of  Mr.  Beckford  prevent  another  addrefs,  which  was 
the  third  prefented  by  the  city  this  year. 

The  following  declaration,  on  the  ^  pj  r  r 
tvventy-fecond  of  January,  was  deli- 1  ’  '  G71* 

vered  by  prince  Mafferano,  ambaffador  extraordi¬ 
nary  from  his  catholic  majefty  to  our  court. 

“  His  Britannic  majefty  having  complained  of 
the  violence  which  was  committed  on  the  tenth  of 
June  1770,  at  theiflancl  commonly  called  the  Great 
Malouine,  and  by  the  Fnglifh  Falkland’s  Ifland,  in 
obliging,  by  force,  the  commander  and  fubjefts  of 
his  Britannic  majefty  to  evacuate  the  port  by  them 
called  Egmont,  a  ftep  offenfive  to  the  honour  of 
his  crown;  the princede  Mafferano,  ambaffador  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  his  catholic  majefty,  has  received 
orders  to  declare,  and  declares,  that  his  catholic 
majefty,  confidering  the  defire  with  which  he  is  ani¬ 
mated  for  peace,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
harmony  with  his  Britannic  majefty  ;  and  reflecting 
that  this  event  might  interrupt  it ;  has  feen  with 
difpleafure  this  expedition  tending  to  difturb  it, 
and  in  the  perfuafion  in  which  he  is,  of  the  recipro¬ 
city  of  fentiments  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  of 
its  being  far  from  his  intention  to  authorize  any 
thing  that  might  difturb  the  good  underftanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  his  catholic  majefty  does  dis¬ 
avow  the  faid  violent  enterprize  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence,  the  prince  de  Mafferano  declares,  that  his 
catholic  majefty  engages  to  give  immediate  orders, 
that  all  things  fhall  be  reftored  in  the  Great  Ma¬ 
louine,  at  the  port  called  Egmont,  precifely  in  the 
ftate  in  which  they  were  before  the  tenth  of  June, 
1770.  For  which  purpofe  his  catholic  majefty  will 
give  orders  to  one  of  his  officers,  to  deliver  up  to 
the  officer  authorized  by  his  Britannic  majefty,  the 
port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the  artillery, 
ftores,  and  effects  of  his  Britannic  majefty  and  his 
fubjeCts,  which  were  at  that  place  the  day  above- 
mentioned,  agreeable  to  the  inventory  which  has 
been  made  of  them. 

“  The  prince  de  Mafferano  declares,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mailer,  that  the 
engagement  of  his  faid  catholic  majefty,  to  reflore 
to  his  Britannic  majefty  the  poffeffion  of  the  port 
and  fort  called  Egmont,  cannot,  nor  ought,  in  any 
wife,  to  affeCt  the  queftion  of  the  prior  right  of  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  Malouine  iflands,  otherwife  called 
Falkland’s  iflands.” 

“  In  witnefs  whereof,  &c.” 

(L.  S.)  Signed  le  prince  de  Mafferano. 

The  earl  of  Rochfort  fignitied  the  acceptance  of 
this  declaration  in  the  following  terms: 

“  His 
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“  His  catholic  majefty  having  authorized  the 
prince  de  Maffcrano,  his  ambaffador  extraordinary, 
to  offer  in  his  majefty’s  name  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  a  fatisfaiftion  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
Britannic  majefty,  by  difpoffeffing  him  of  the  port 
and  fort  of  Port  Egmont;  and  the  faid  ambaffador 
having  this  day  figned  a  declaration,  which  he  has 
juft  delivered  to  me,  exprcffing  therein  that  his  ca¬ 
tholic  majefty,  being  deftrous  to  reftore  the  good 
harmony  and  friendship  which  before  fubfiftcd  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns,  does  difavow  the  expedition 
againft  Port  Egmont,  in  which  force  has  been  ufed 
again  ft  his  Britannic  majefty’s  pofleffions,  com¬ 
mander,  and  fubjects ;  and  does  alfo  engage,  that 
all  things  Shall  be  immediately  reftored  to  the  precife 
fttuation  in  which  they  ftood  before  the  tenth  of 
June,  1770.  And  that  his  catholic  majefty  Shall 
give  orders,  in  confequence,  to  one  of  his  officers, 
to  deliver  up  to  the  officer  authorized  by  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty,  the  port  and  fort  of  Port  Egmont, 
as  alfo  all  his  Britannic  majefty’s  artillery,  ftores, 
and  effects,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  fubjects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inventory  which  has  been  made  of 
them.  "  And  the  faid  ambaffador  having  moreover 
engaged,  in  his  catholic  majefty’s  name,  that  what 
is  contained  in  the  faid  declaration  Shall  be  carried 
into  effect  by  his  faid  catholic  majefty  ;  and  that  du¬ 
plicates  of  his  catholic  majefty’s  orders  to  his  of¬ 
ficers,  Shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  Britannic  majefty’s  principal  fecretaries  of  State, 
within  fix  weeks.  His  faid  Britannic  majefty,  in 
order  to  Shew  the  fame  friendly  difpofttions  on  his 
part,  has  authorized  me  to  declare,  that  he  will 
look  upon  the  declaration  of  prince  de  Mafferano, 
together  with  the  full  performance  of  the  faid  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic  majefty,  as  a 
fatisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  In  witnefs  whereof,  & c.” 

(L.  S.)  Signed  Rochfort.  _ 

Copies  of  this  tranSa&ion  were  immediately  laid 
before  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  it  was  then 
moved  in  the  commons,  that  all  the  papers  relating 
to  the  convention  Should  be  laid  before  the  houfe, 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  one  inftance, 
that  of  keeping  back  fucli  papers  as  contained  the 
SpaniSh  claims  to  Falkland’s  iflands.  This  oc¬ 
casioned  a  warm  debate;  but  the  miniftry  Screened 
themfelves  under  pretence  that  all  the  offices  had 
been  fearched,  but  no  more  papers  could  be  found. 
It  was  then  propofed  to  prefent  an  adclrefs  of  thanks 
to  his  majefty  for  ordering  the  papers  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  them ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  minority, 
who  denied  that  all  the  papers  had  been  laid  before 
them.  Warm  debates  enSued  in  both  houfes  ;  but 
the  ministerial  party  prevailed,  and  the  addrefs  was 
prefented  without  any  amendment  whatever. 

The  Speeches  faid  to  have  been  made  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  fome  bookfellers,  who  being  cited  before 
the  houfe,  refufed  to  appear;  upon  which  a  procla¬ 
mation  was  published,  with  a  reward  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  them.  This  produced  the  intended  effect. 
j/Vheble,  one  of  thefe  perfons,  was  apprehended 
and  taken  before  John  Wilkes,  ESq .  the  fitting  al¬ 
derman  at  Guildhall ;  but  he  finding  that  the  perfon 
who  had  apprehended  Mr.  Wheble  had  no  accufa- 
tion  againft  him,  and  only  apprehended  him  on  the 
authority  of  the  proclamation ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
Mr.  Wheble  declaring  that  the  apprehender  had 
forcibly  detained  him,  and  brought  him  there,  the 
alderman  immediately  discharged  him,  and  bound 
him  over  to  profecute  his  accufer.  Mr.  Miller, 
printer  of  a  public  paper,  was  likewife  taken  into 
cuftodv  by  a  meffenger  from  the  houfe  of  commons; 
who,  on  iiis  refilling  to  go  with  him,  took  him  by 
the  arm  ;  upon  which  a  conftable  was  fent  for,  and 
Mr.  Miller  gave  him  charge  of  the  meffenger  for 
a  {faulting  him  in  his  own  houfe;  whereupon  he  was 
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carried  to  the  manfion-houfe,  and  a  hearing  came 
on  before  the  lord-mayor,  and  alderman  Wilkes  and 
Oliver.  In  the  mean  time  the  ferjeant  at  arms  being 
informed  of  this  tranfaclion,  came  to  demand  the 
bodies  of  the  meffenger  and  of  Mr.  Miller  ;  upon 
which  the  lord- mayor  aSked  the  meffenger,  if  he 
had  applied  to  a  magiftrate  to  back  the  warrant,  or 
to  any  peace  officer  of  the  city  to  affift  him ;  and  on 
his  replying  in  the  negative,  his  lordfhip  declared, 
that  no  power  had  a  right  to  feize  a  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don,  without  an  order  from  him  or  fome  other  ma¬ 
giftrate;  and  that  he  was  of  opinion,  the  Seizing  of 
Miller  and  the  warrant  were  both  illegal;  he  there¬ 
fore  declared  Miller  to  be  at  liberty,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  witneffes  to  prove  the  aflault  of  the 
meffenger,  which  being  done,  his  lordShip  afked 
the  latter  if  he  would  give  bail.  This  he  at  firft  re¬ 
fufed  to  do;  but  his  commitment  being  actually 
made  out,  he  thought  proper  to  comply,  when  hirri- 
felf  was  bound  in  forty  pounds,'  and  two  Sureties  in 
twenty  pounds,  for  his  appearance  at  the  next feffions 
at  Guildhall. 

The  houfe  of  commons  was  moved  with  indig¬ 
nation  at  thefe  proceedings,  and  mod  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  minority  joined  in  afferting  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  houfe;  but  obferved,  that  thefe  were 
not  proper  times  to  engage  the  honour  of  that  houfe 
in  a  difpute  with  the  city  of  London.  The  lord- 
mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  the  next  day, 
when  that  magiftrate  juftified  his  condudt  by  his  oath 
of  office,  which  obliged  him  to  preferve  the  fran¬ 
chises  of  the  citizens  from  any  procefs  of  law  being 
ferved,  but  by  their  own  officers.  It  was  then 
moved  and  carried,  that  the  lord-mayor’s  clerk 
Should  attend  with  the  book  of  minutes  ;  and  he 
being  brought  to  the  houfe,  was  obliged  to  erafe 
the  cognifance  out  of  the  book ;  and  a  refolution 
was  paffed,  that  there  Should  be  no  farther  proceed¬ 
ings  at  law.  The  lord-mayor,  who  had  been  fum- 
moned  to  attend,  at  length  appeared  in  his  place; 
when  he  produced  the  charter,  and  copies  of  the 
oath  adminiftered  to  the  city  magistrates;  and  al- 
ledged,  that  he  could  not  have  aded  otherwife  than 
he  did,  without  having  violated  his  oath  and  his 
duty;  that  he  had  afted  in  defence  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  which  were  manifestly  invaded,  and 
that  he  Should  always  glory  in  having  done  it.  lo 
this  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  privileges  and  practice 
of  parliament  had  at  all  times  been  invariably  the 
fame ;  that  the  only  queftion  now  was  an  exemption 
claimed  by  the  city  of  London,  through  a  charter 
derived  from  the  crown ;  that  the  crown  could  con¬ 
vey  no  powers  through  that  charter  which  were  not 
inherent  in  itfelf,  and  that  it  had  no  power  over  the 
privileges  of  that  houfe.  That  their  privileges  were 
a  check  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature; 
that  confequently  their  caufe  was  the  caule  of  li¬ 
berty,  and  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  if  the  power 
of  the  commons  were  weakened,  the  fecurity  of  li¬ 
berty  were  equally  fo.  It  was  therefore  moved,  that 
the  difeharging  of  Miller  from  the  culiody  of  the 
meffenger  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  was  alio  the 
apprehending  of  the  meffenger  of  the  houfe  for  exe¬ 
cuting  their  warrant,  under  pretence  of  an  aftault ; 
and  it  was  likewiie  a  breach  of  privilege  to  hold 
their  meffenger  to  bail  for  doing  his  duty.  1  hey 
then  proceeded  againft  Mr.  Oliver,  who  was  alio  a 
member,  and  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  BraSs  Croiby,  the 
lord-mayor,  had  been  refufed  counfel;  and  Mr. 
Oliver  anfwering,  that  he  avowed  and  gloried  in 
the  fadt  laid  to  his  charge,  it  was  moved,  that  he 
Should  be  fent  to  the  Tower.  Great  heats  arofe 
upon  this  queftion,  and  the  fevereft  cenfureS  were 
thrown  out;  while  above  thirty  gentlemen  quitted 
the  houfe  in  a  body.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  Mr.  Oliver  to  fubmiffion,  but  he  continued 
inflexible  ;  and  the  queftion  fof  his  being  fent  to  the 
Tower  was  carried.  Two  days  after  Mr.  Oliver’s 
i  com- 
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commitment,  the  lord  mayor  attended  at  the  houfe 
to  receive  his  fentence;  the  crowd  was  prodigious, 
and  great  irregularities  were  committed ;  while  the 
fherifF,  attended  by  the  Wedminder  juftices,  and 
an  army  of  condables,  were  infufticient  to  preferve 
order.  It  was  moved,  that  in  confederation  of  the 
lord  mayor’s  ill  date  of  health,  he  diould  be  taken 
into  the  cufiody  of  theferjeant  at  arms;  but  he  re- 
fufed  all  favour,  and  was  therefore  ordered  to  the 
Tower.  The  populace  took  his  holies  from  the 
coach  and  drew  it  to  Temple-bar  ;  when  having 
conceived  fome  fufpicion  of  the  deputy-ferjeant  at 
arms,  who  attended  him,  they  fhut  the  gate;  but  at 
the  earned:  delire  of  the  lord  mayor,  they  were  re- 
drained  from  intended  violence,  and  proceeded  to 
the  manlion-houfe,  from  whence  his  lordfhip  after¬ 
wards  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower;  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  with  Mr.  Oliver,  till  the  prorogation  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  happened  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
when  his  majedy  put  an  end  to  the  leffion,  in  the 
ufual  manner,  with  a  mod  gracious  fpeech  from  the 
throne.  On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  the  aldermen 
in  their  fcarlet  gowns,  with  the  common  council, 
proceeded  to  the  Tower,  to  conduct  the  lord  mayor 
and  alderman  Oliver  to  the  mandon  houfe  in  the 
date  coach.  There  were  fifty-three  carriages  in  the 
train;  and  the  artillery  company,  in  their  uniforms, 
graced  the  procefdon.  The  lord  mayor  and  Mr. 
Oliver  no  fooner  appeared  at  the  Tower-gate,  than 
they  were  faluted  by  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon 
belonging  to  the  artillery  company,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  with  the  louded  acclamations 
of  joy,  which  were  continued  all  the  way  to  the 
m  an  fion- houfe.  At  night  the  city  was  grandly  illu¬ 
minated,  and  the  licentious  populace  broke  the 
windows  of  fuch  houfes  as  had  not  lights.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Bull  were  chofen  dierilfs 
for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlefex. 

Mod  part  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  ex- 
sfpcrated  in  the  highed  degree  againd  parliament, 
on  account  of  their  late  proceedings ;  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  diew  their  refentment.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  piofecu- 
tion  againd  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
for  the  commitment  of  their  magidrates;  and  the 
mod  eminent  counfel  were  confulted  upon  that  oc- 
cafion  :  but  it  was  found  that  no  action  could  be 
brought  upon  that  fubject.  Itecourfe  was  theie- 
fore  again  had  to  the  hopelefs  rel'ort  of  another  ad- 
drefs,  remondrance,  and  petition  to  the  throne;  in 
which,  after  the  other  complaints,  the  imprifonment 
of  the  magidrates,  and  the  eradng  a  judicial  lecoid, 
in  order  to  dop  the  courfe  of  jultice  were  not  for¬ 
gotten.  His  majedy,  in  his  anfwer,  declared  his 
readinefs  to  redrefs  any  real  grievances,  and  that  the 
city  of  London  would  always  bnd  him  difpofed  to 
liken  to  any  of  their  well  founded  complaints;  but 
expreffed  his  concern  to  fee  a  part  of  his  fabjeas 
dill  fo  far  mided  and  deluded,  as.  to  renew  in  iuch 
reprehendble  terms,  a  requed  with  which  he  had 
repeatedly  declared  he  could  not  comply. 

Having  thus,  in  a  full  manner,  given  a.  detail  o 
<lomedic  tranfaaions,  we  diall  take  a  tranfient  view 
of  affairs  on  the  continent,  not  herein  copying  the 
example  of  fome  of  our  predeceffors,  who,  in  order 
to  fpin  out  the  thread  of  hidorical  narration,  and  to 
fwefl  thefize  of  their  work,  from  pecuniary  motives, 
have  been  very  liberal  in  a  dry  amplification  of 
matters  which  are  not  immediately  connected  ■ with 
the  hidory  of  England.  War  between  ,  the  Turks 
and  Rudians  was  carried  on  with  greatvigour,  and 
attended  with  cruel  devakations.  The  Rudians 
were  in  general  vigors;  but  their  conqueds  were 
not  obtained  without  great  lofs  of  men  as  well 
by  dcknefs,  as  the  fword.  The  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  deluged  with  blood  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other:  the  confederates  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
veterate  againd  each  other,  and  yet  the  fertility  of 
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the  foil  furnifhed  the  means  of  fubfidence.  Indeed; 
it  may  be  judly  faid,  that  the  -Ruffian  ambadador 
was  the  fovereign  of  Poland :  all  orders  were  iffued 
from  him,  though  they  were  fantdified  by  the  name 
of  the  king. 

In  France  a  remarkable  revolution,  in  its  inter¬ 
nal  government,  took  place.  That  faithful  body 
of  men  the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  long  defended 
the  liberties  of  their  fellow  fubje<ds.  Ihe  king 
having  Lent  for  the  members  to  the  palace,  ordered 
them  to  regider  fome  edibts :  this  they  abfolutely 
refufed,  and  returning  to  the  parliament  houfe,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  bond  to  dand  by  each  other  in  doing 
judice,  although  the  confequence  diould  be  death. 
A  body  of  dragoons  furrounded  the  parliament 
houfe,  and  forced  the  clerks  to  regider  the  edicts; 
upon  which  the  parliament  protedecl,  and  deputed 
their  prefident  to  wait  on  tire  king.  The  anfwer 
they  received  was,  that  next  day  they  diould  be  all 
lent  into  banifhment.  This  took  place,  and  thofe 
venerable  guardians  of  thelaws  were  fent  to  diderent 
villages,  at  a  great  didance  from  their  friends  and 
families.  Several  of  the  other  parliaments  in  the 
provinces  refigned  their  offices  in  honour  of  that  of 
Paris. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  a  revolution 
was  effected  in  Sweden  without  bloodfhed,  tumult, 
or  the  lead  oppodtion.  The  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  eflablifhed  by  the  king,  confided  of  fifty- 
feven  articles,  but  they  may  be  all  comprized  in  the 
following  :  That  the  king  diall,  for  the  future, 
chufe  the  fenate,  or,  in  other  words,  he  diould  ap¬ 
point  to  that  office  fuch  as  he  approved  of:  that  he 
diall  affemble  the  dates  when  he  pleafes,  and  like- 
wife  when  he  pleafes,  difi'olve  their  meeting,  fo  as 
they  have  fat  at  one  time  full  three  months  :  that  the 
taxes  diall  be  granted  by  the  dates  ;  but  if  not 
granted  within  three  months  after  their  meeting, 
then  the  old  ones  diall  be  levied.  In  cafe  of  any 
fudden  exigence,  fuch  as  the  fear  of  invafion,  the 
king  diall  impofe  taxes  till  fuch  time  as  the  dates 
can  be  called  together:  that  when  the  dates  are 
affembled,  they  are  not  to  deliberate  on  any  thing 
but  what  the  king  diall  caufe  to  be  laid  before 
them  :  that  the  king  diall  have  full  power  to  difpofe 
of  the  army  and  navy  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleafes,  and  likewife  to  give  away  all  places,  either 
in  the  civil  or  military  departments.  When  thefe 
articles  were  read,  the  kingdood  up,  and  afked  the 
dates,  Whether  they  would  give  their  oath  to  ob- 
ferve  the  form  of  government  ?  As  they  knew  it  was 
in  vain  to  difpute,  they  all  confented  with  one  voice ; 
after  which  they  were  immediately  fworn  in  the 
king’s  prefence,*  and  the  fpeakers  of  each  order 
figned  a  bond  in  the  name  of  the  red.  The  great 
work  being  thus  finally  accomplidied,  the  kingllood 
up,  and  told  them,  that  it  was  neceffary  they  diould 
return  thanks  to  God  for  bringing  about  fo  happy 
an  event,  without  the  effufion  of  human  blood ;  and 
then  taking  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  the  whole 
affembly  joined  with  him  in  finging  Te  Deum ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cudom  of  the  Lutherans.  They 
were  then  permitted  to  kifs  his  hand ;  after  which 
the  king  departed,  and  the  dates  i'eparated,  without 
knowing  whether  they  were  ever  to  meet  again. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  above  remarkable 
revolution  took  place  in  Sweden,  another  of  a  very 
Lingular  nature  happened  in  Denmark ;  wffiere  the 
two  counts,  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  accufed ;  the 
fird  of  having  embezzled  from  the  king’s  coffers  a 
large  fum,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  pounds  derling;  of  having  iffued  many 
orders  from  the  cabinet  without  the  king’s  know¬ 
ledge;  of  having  been  guilty  of  criminal  converfa- 
tion  with  the  queen  ;  of  having  fecreted  from  the 
king  feveral  letters  fent  to  his  majedy,  &c.  Count 
Brandt  was  accufed  of  having  been  privy  to  Stru- 
enfee’s  criminal  converfation,  and  all  his  other 
8  K  A  crimes, 
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crimes,  without  divulging  them.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  accufations,  a  tribunal  was  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  the  queen,  and  the  two  counts,  at  which 
the  latter  were  lenttrnced  to  lofe  their  heads,  and  the 
queen  to  banifhment.  The  two  counts  were  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April;  and  the 
queen,  after  having  her  two  children  taken  from 
her,  was  permitted,  by  the  interceflion  of  her  royal 
brother  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  retire  to  Zell, 
in  his  majefty  *s  German  electorate  dominions,  where 
fhe  languiflied  for  fome  time,  and  then  died  with 
grief. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  moft  material  foreign 
tranfa&ions,  let  us  now  return  to  affairs  at  home, 
where,  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  an  event 
took  place,  which  furprized  the  whole  nation,  and 
made  way  for  an  aft,  the  next  feffions,  of  a  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature,  the  event  alluded  to  was  no 
other  than  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs.  Horton,  a  widow 
lady,  and  daughter  to  lord  Irnham,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Irelands  I  his  ftep  of  the  duke’s  gave  great 
offence  at  court,  efpecially  as  it  had  been  openly  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  parties,  and  not  concealed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefler  with  the  countefs  dowager  of  Walde- 
grave. 

A.  D.  1772.  ^.n  ^ie  twenty"firft  of  January  the 

parliament  met,  and  the  feflion  was 
opened  by  his  majefty  with  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne  ;  in  which  he  expreffed  much  fatisfaclion, 
that  neither  the  foreign  nor  domeffic  hate  of  affairs 
required  their  more  early  attendance:  that,  now 
they  were  affembled,  they  would,  no  doubt,  attend 
to  the  interefls  of  the  nation,  and  regulate  its  inter¬ 
nal  policy,  as  well  as  its  foreign  conimerce.  They 
were  likewife  informed  that  the  king  of  Spain  had 
given  up  Fort  Egmont,  and  that  we  were  on  the 
beft  terms  with  that  court.  He  concluded,  with 
•recommending  to  them,  to  keep  the  navy  on  the 
moft  refpedable  footing,  to  be  ready  in  cafe  of  any 
neceffity  for  the  future.  To  this  fpeech  addreffes 
were  prefented  in  the  ufual  form ;  after  which  the 
public  bufinefs  was  opened,  by  making  proper  en¬ 
quiries  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy;  and  theminiftry 
propofed,  that  twenty-five  thoufand  men  fhould  be 
voted  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year. 

Two  of  our  greateft  naval  commanders  ftrongly 
oppofed  the  motion,  and  condemned  the  then  pre- 
fent  arrangement  of  the  fleet.  They  obferved  that 
the  force  already  in  the  Eafl  Indies  was  either  too 
great,  or  too  little:  that  if  the  appearances  of  a 
permanent  peace,  as  held  out  in  the  fpeech,  were  to 
be  relied  on,  it  was  too  great,  and,  in  cafe  of  war,  it 
was  infufficient:  that  the  fame  objections  lay  to  the 
arrangement  at  Jamaica,  where  the  fquadron  con¬ 
fided  only  of  about  four  fhips,  and  was  altogether 
unable  to  protect  it,  fuppofing  any  danger  of  an 
attack.  Many  fevere  farcafms  were  levelled  at  the 
miniftry  for  the  futility  of  their  conduct,  becaufe 
they  accompanied  a  fpeech  which  breathed  nothing 
but  fentiments  of  peace,  with  all  the  actual  prepa^ 
ration  for  war.  At  laft,  the  queftion  having  been 
put,  the  motion- was  carried  as  ufual,  and  the  mi¬ 
niftry  reigned  triumphant.  The  houfe  next  took 
into  confideration  a  petition  for  leave,  to  bring  in  a- 
bill  to  excufe  fome  of  the  clergy  from  fubfcribing 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  and  not  without 
fome  fevere  ftrictures  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  by 
whom  it  had  been  promoted.  But  of  all  the  bufinefs 
tranfacted  during  this  feffions,  none  was  confidered 
of  fuch  importance,  as  that  of  a  meffage  fent  by 
his  majefty  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  this  meffage 
it  was  obferved,  that  his  majefty  being  defirous, 
from  paternal  affection  to  his  own  family,  an  anxious 
concern  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown,  that  the’right 
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or  approving  all  marriages  in  the  royal  family,  as  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  had  always  belonged  to 
t  le  punces  of  this  realm ;  he  therefore  recommended 
to  both  houfes  to  take  it  into  their  ferious  confide¬ 
ration,  whether  it  may  not  be  wife  and  expedient  to 
^PP  y  the  defeats  of  the  laws  now  in  bein^,  and, 
by^fome  new  provifion,  more  effectually  guard  the 
deicenclants  of  his  late  majefty,  except  fuch  as  were 
already  married  to  foreign  princes,  from  marrying 
without  the  approbation  of  his  majefiy,  his  heirs  a  d 
fucceffors,  firft  had  and  obtained.  In  confequence 
of  this  meffage,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
loids,  which  fully  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  in¬ 
tended.  Ihis  bill  was  oppofed,  with  great  ftrength 
of  argument,  by  fome  of  the  moft  refpecfable  peers 
in  the  nation.  All  the  judges  were  fent  for  to  give 
their  opinion,  which  was,  that  the  marriages  of  the 
intermediate  branches  of  the  royal  family  muft'be 
approved  of  by  the  king,  but  how  far  that  power 
extended  ovei  collateral  branches,  they  could  not 
fay.  At  laft  the  motion  was  carried,  thorn- h  not 
till  fourteen  lords  entered  a  proteft  againft^it  as 
being  inconfiftent  with  the  law  of  nature.  In’the 
houfe  of  commons,  the  bill  met  with-a  much  ftronu  ei 
repulfe;  and  thofe  in  oppofition  boldly  declared, 
that  it  had  been  brought  in  at  a  time  when  moft  of 
t  e  gentlemen  of  the  law,  whofe  opinions  would 
have  been  of  great  fervice,  were  gone  on  the  circuits. 
But,  notwithftanding  all  the  ftrength  of  argument, 
it  paffed,  and  foon  after  received  the  royal  affent. 

This  matter  being  adjufted,  the  attention  of  the 
parliament  was  direHed  to  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft 
India  company,  which  at  this  time  were  in  a  very 
perplexed  fituation.  On  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
the  deputy-chairman  of  the  company  moved  the 
houfe  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  fervants  belonging  to  the  company 
m  India.  The  grand  object  in  view  was,  to  reft  rain 
the  governor’s  council;  and,  indeed,  all  the  fervants 
belonging  to  the  company  from  carrying  on  any 
fort  of  trade,  and  to  give  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  a  fovereign  power  over  their  own  fervants. 

.  motion  was  carried,  and  this  led  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  India.  All  the  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  a  felect  committee  of  the  houfe,  and  from 
the  perufal  of  them,  many  important  difeoveries 
were  made.  Indeed,  it  was  found,  that  the  mode 
of  government  in  India  was,  in  every  refpeci,  arbi¬ 
trary,  unconftitutional,  and  no  way  fit  for  preferv- 
mg  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  adminiftering  iuftiee 
to  individuals.  The  committee,  finding  the  bufinefs 
encreafing  faff,  and  the  feafon  far  advanced,  defired 
leave  to  continue  fitting  during  the  recefs  of  par¬ 
liament,  or,  at  1  eaft,  till  fuch  time  as  they  could  go 
through  with  the  intended  enquiry.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ill  temper  which  had  unaccountably  taken 
place  between  the  two  houfes  the  preceding  feflion, 
ftili  continued  during  the  prefent;  and,  except  in 
tranfmitting  of  bills  from  the  one  to  the  other 
there  was  no  more  communication  between  them,3 

•  n  been.  the  jealous  councils  of  two 

rival  ftates.  On  the  ninth  of  June  his  majefty  went, 

in  ufual  ftate,  to  the  upper  houfe,  and  clofed  the 
felfion. 

On  the  twenty  forth  of  November  the  feflion  was 
again  opened  by  his  majefty,  with  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne ;  in  which  he  informed  the  members,  that 
his  reafon  for  calling  them  fofoon  was,  to  take  into 
their  confideration  fome  things  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance.  He  defired  them  to  take  into  their  im- 
mediate  confideration  the  diftrelled  condition  of  the 
Eaft  India  company.  He  took  notice,  that  he  had 
the  ftrongeft  alfurances  from  the  powers  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  of  tneir-difpofition  to  peace;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  recommending  to  them  the  moft  prudent 
methods  that  could  be  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  re 
duce  the  price  of  provifions,  as  the  diftreffes  of  the 
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poor  u ere  not  imaginary  but  real;  and  that  nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pleafure,  than  to  hear  that 
thofe  diftrefles  were  alleviated. 

The  firft  thing  of  importance  which  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  the 
prefent  hate  of  the  navy,  and  this  occafioned  very 
warm  debates.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
reafonable,  than  to  lay  before  the  people  a  hate  of 
the  public  affairs,  efpecially  fuch  as  concerned  the 
marine,  that  they  might  be  fatisfied  whether  their 
money  had  been  laid  out  in  promoting  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  had  been  given :  bait,  notwithftanding 
the  force  of  thofe  arguments  urged  by  oppofitiori, 
no  fooner  was  the  quefiion  put,  than  it  was  carried 
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for  the  miniftry  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  fup- 
plies  were  granted.  After  this  bufinefs  a  motion 
was  made  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  thofe  caufes 
which  occafioned  the  fcarcity  of  provifions:  but 
nothing  was  done  that  could  be  of  any  real  fervice 
to  the  public.  A  fecret  committee  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  Eaft  India 
company’s  affairs,  it  was  found  by  their  report,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  company  were  both  complexed  and 
very  much  diftreffed.  At  laft  the  motion  was 
Carried  in  the  ufual  manner;  and  fupervifors  were 
appointed  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  make  a  proper  en¬ 
quiry  into  all  the  abufes  complained  of,  and  to  rec-* 
tify  them  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 


CHAP.  III. 


Proceedings  of  parliament  continued- St  ate  of  the  American  colonies— Government  refohes  to  reduce  them  to  a  (late 

tuenTe  %  th*  /“Prme  authority  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  over  the  Americans  afferted— 

The  Boflon  Port  bill— Another  bill  puffed  for  refraining  the  trade  of  New  England,  and  the  jifheries  of  that 
co  ony -The  kings  troops  attacked  at  Lexington-The  battle  on  Bunker' s-hill-The  burning  of  Charles-town- 
Other  Jkirmifbes  and  engagements  between  the  regulars  and  provincials— General  Howe  is  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  town  of  Bofon  An  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Cbarles-town  in  South  Carolina — The  Independency  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  dec  ared— Battle  of  the  White-plains  -  General  Lee  taken  pr  if  oner— The  engagement  of  Brandy  wine 
—Several  fkirmifhes  in  other  parts  of  America— The  furrender  of  general  Burgoyne's  army— A  remarkable  naval 

engagement — lbe  ijland  of  St.  Lucia  taken — The  engagement  of  captain  Pear  [on  with  Paul  Jones Fort  Omoa 

taken— Other  naval  engagements— The  defertion  of  Arnold,  and  the  unfortunate  end  of  young  major  Andrcc— 
The  rioters  of  London— War  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  in  America— Surrender  of  "the  Britifh  army  under 
earl  Cornwallis— The  engagement  between  the  gallant  Rodney  and  count  de  Gtaffe—  Captain  lord  Robert  Manners 
mortally  wounded  General  Elliott  s  brave  defence  of  Gibraltar — Preliminary  articles  of  a  general  peace  figned. 


A  T)  1775  "VTOTwitliftanding  the  fate  of  the 
d-  clifl'enters  bill,  againft  fubferib- 

ing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  another  with  fimilar 
principles  was,  with  fome  additions,  brought  into 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
but  it  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  it  being  carried,  in  all  its  ftages,  in  the  one 
houfe  by  a  great  majority,  and  rejected  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  the  bifhops  in  the  other.  A  motion 
was  likewife  made,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  to  confider  of  the  fubfeription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  required  of  perfons  in  the  univerfities. 
This  petition  was  fomewhat  different  from  thatpre- 
fented  laft  year.  But  though  the  motion  was  well 
fupported,  and  produced  a  very  confiderable  debate, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  After  the 
holidays  parliament  took  into  confideration  the  ads 
refpeding  the  prefervation  of  the  game.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  on  this  fubjed.  The  miniftry 
promoted  the  bill  in  order  to  acquire  fome  fhare  of 
popularity,  and  the  patriots  oppofed  it,  merely  for 
the  fake  of  oppofition.  About  fifty  years  ago,  at 
the  inftance  of  baron  Thompfon,  the  city  of  London  8 
let  the  example  of  difeharging  every  prifoner  with¬ 
out  fees  as  foon  as  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
This  generofity  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  not, 
however,  imitated  by  thofe  who  lived  in  more 
diftant  counties.  Inftances  were  produced  of  fome 
poor  men  having  laid  a  whole  year  in  goal,  becaufe 
they  could  not  pay  their  fees.  To  remedy  an  evil 
of  fo  glaring  a  nature,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to 
oblige  every  county  to  make  good  the  deficiences 
incurred  to  the  gaolers  for  keeping  the  prifoners  :  in  | 
confequence  of  which  the  prifoner  may  now  go  from  | 
the  bar  to  his  family,  without  being  called  in 
queftion,  or  detained  for  any  fees  whatever;  his  im- 
-  prifonmeiat  being  confidered  as  a  great  punilhment, 
after  his  innocence  has  been  proved.  The  parlia* 
mentary  bufinefs  being  linifhed,  on  the  firft  of  July 
his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  after 
having  figned  fuch  bills  as  were  ready,  prorogued 
the  parliament. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  June,  a  fhort  time  be¬ 
fore  the  clofe  of  this  feflion,  the  king  made  an  ex- 


curfion  to  Portfmouth,  in  order  to  infpeeft  the  ftate 
of  the  dock-yard,  and  to  review  the  fleet  affembled 
at  Spithead.  Lie  was  pleated  to  exprefs  thehigheft 
approbation  of  the  good  Older  and  difeipline  of  his 
fleet,  the  excellent  condition  of  the  dock-yard, 
arfenals,  and  garrifon,  and  the  regularity  with  which 
every  thing  was  conduced;  andfhewed  theutmoft 
fatisfariion  of  thofe  demonftrations  of  loyalty  and 
affection,  with  wdnch  he  was  received  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  His  majefty  fet  out,  on  his  return  from 
the  commiflioner’s  houfe,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of 
June,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
arrived  at  Kew,  in  perfect  health,  about  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Previous  to  his  departure  the  king  was 
pleafed  to  order  the  following  fums  to  be  diftri- 
buted: 

To  the  artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers  of  the 
dock-yard,  victual  ling-office,  and  gun-wharf,  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

To  the  companies  of  the  Barfleur  and  Augufta 
Yatch,  and  the  crew  of  his  majefty’s  barge,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

To  the  poor  of  Portfmouth  and  Gofport  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  His  majefty  was  alfo 
pleafed  to  make  fome  other  fmall  gratuities,  and  to 
releafe  the  prifoners  confined  in  Portfmouth  gaol. 

On  Thurfday,  the  thirteenth  of  .  ~ 
January,  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  ^  *  H74* 
of  peers,  in  the  ufual  ftate,  and  opened  the  feflion 
of  parliament  with  a  lpeech,  in  which  he  aflured 
them  of  the  pacific  dilpofition  of  foreign  powers, 
and  recommended  the  profecution  of  meafures  more 
immediately  refpecting  the  prefervation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom.  He  defired  in  a  particular  manner  their 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  gold  coin ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  declaring,  that  they  could  propofe  no 
meafure,  to  advance,  or  fecure  the  happinefs  of  his 
people,  in  which  they  might  not  always  depend  on 
his  moft  hearty  concurrence.  When  the  commons 
returned  to  their  houfe,  ftrong  debates  enfued  upon 
the  words  of  the  addrefs  which  fhould  be  prefented 
to  his  majefty;  but  the  queftion  being  put  to  the 
vote,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  favour 
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of  the  miniftry.  Mr.  Buller  moved,  that  twenty 
thoufand  feamen,  including  four  thoufand  three 
hunch  ed  and  fifty-four  marines  were  neceffary  for 
the  fervice  of  the  prefent  year ;  andthatafum,  not 
exceeding  four  pounds  a  man  per  month,  fhould  be 
granted  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy;  both  which 
motions,  after  a  warm  debate,  were  agreed  to.  But  the 
grand  objeA  government  had  in  view,  was  to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  a  ftate  of  obedience,  and  convince 
them  of  the  neceflity  they  were  under  of  being  fubjedt 
to  the  mother-country.  At  Bofton  in  America,  in 
the  month  of  December,  a  number  of  refolute  men, 
(dreffed  like  Mohawks  or  Indians)  in  lefs  than  four 
hours,  emptied  into  the  fea  every  cheft  of  tea  on  board 
three  {hips,  commanded  by  the  captains  Hall,  Bruce, 
and  Coffin,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two-  chefts,  without  the  leak  damage  done  to  the 
fhips,  or  any  other  property.  This  was  the  fate  of 
the  firft  of  thofe  fhips  employed  by  the  India  com¬ 
pany,  that  reached  their  dcftined  port.  The  other 
governors  wifely  agreed  to  fuffer  the  tea  to  be  car¬ 
ried  back  from  whence  it  came  :  for  the  perfons  to 
whom  it  was  configned  refufed  to  take  it ;  and  as 
no  one  had  ordered  it,  no  one  was  obliged  to  hazard 
his  own  perfonal  fafety  in  taking  upon  himfelf  to  j 
be  the  owner  of  it.  In  feveral  of  the  provinces 
this  tea  was  termed  the  fetters  forged  for  the  people 
by  Great  Britain;  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  refolved,  that  the 
difpofal  of  their  own  property  is  the  inherent  right 
of  freemen  :  that  there  can  be  no  property  in  that 
which  another  can  take  from  them  without  their 
confent:  that  the  claim  of  parliament  to  tax  Ame¬ 
rica,  is,  in  other  words,  a  claim  of  l  ight  to  levy  con¬ 
tributions  on  them  at  pleafure:  that  the  duty  im- 
pofed  by  parliament  upon  tea  landed  in  America, 
is  a  tax  on  the  Americans,  or  levying  con¬ 
tributions  without  their  confent ;  and  that  the  refo- 
!ution  entered  into  by  the  Eaft  India  company,  to 
fend  out  their  tea  to  America,  fubjeft  to  duties  on 
its  being  landed  there,  was  an  open  attempt  to  in- 
force  a  minifterial  plan,  and  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  liberties  of  America. 

When  the  minds  of  men  are  greatly  agitated,  it 
is  impoffible  to  prevent  their  running  into  violent 
extremes;  which  were,  however’,  confidered  by  the 
court  of  England,  as  fuch  audacious  infults  on  the 
fupremacy  of  parliament,  that  his  majefiy  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  defiring  them  to 
enable  him  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  be  mod  | 
likely  to  put  an  immediate  flop  to  the  prefent  dif-  ! 
orders,  and  to  fecure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  j 
upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
This  meffage  produced  a  bill,  which  was  prefented 
to  the  houfe  by  lord  North,  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
moval  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  from  the  town 
of  Bofton,  in  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  bay ;  to 
quarter  a  military  force  on  the  people  ;  and  for  dif- 
continuing  the  landing,  and  difeharging  the  lading 
and  fhipping  of  goods  in  that  port,  till  his  majefty 
was  fatislied  that  no  interruption  would  be  made  to 
collecting  the  duties,  and  till  full  fatisfaction  fhould 
be  made  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  for  the  tea 
which  had  been  deffroyed.  This  bill  for  {hutting 
up  the  port  and  harbour  of  Bofton,  having  paffed 
the  houfe,  lord  North  prefented  another  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  government  of  the  province  of  Maffa¬ 
chufet’s  bay,  which  occafioned  a  very  warm  debate, 
particularly  with  refpedft  to  a  part  of  the  bill,  which 
propofed  that  offenders  fhould  be  removed  for  trial 
to  other  colonies  ;  or  if  government  thought,  that 
juftice  could  not  be  had  there,  they  fhould  be 
brought  to  Great  Britain. 

Many  important  points  were  difeuffed  during  this 
feffion  of  parliament,  and  feveral  a<fts  were  paffed. 
In  which  number  were  included  one  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  gold  coin,  and  another  relative  to 
the  naturalizing  foreigners.  An  important  queftian 
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was  alfo  decided  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  againft  the 
exclulive  common-law  right  of  authors,  and  their 
affigns,  to  their  works.  But  one  bill  produced  an 
univerfal  difeontent  among  the  people.  It  was  en¬ 
titled,  u  An  aCf  for  the  future  government  of  Que¬ 
bec.”  The  principal  claufes  that  gave  offence  were 
two;  by  the  firft  the  llomifh  clergy  were  to  have  the 
exercile  of  their  religion,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  firft; 
of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  might  enjoy  and  receive 
the  accuftomed  dues  and  rights  from  perfons  pro- 
feffing  the  Romifli  religion.  By  the  fecond  claufe, 
all  controverfies  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  Canada  laws  then  in 
being,  or  fuch  as  might  be  afterwards  enacted  by 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  legiftative 
council.  The  city  of  London  in  a  petition  againft; 
it,  declared,  that  they  apprehended  it  to  be  entirely 
fubverfive  of  the  Britifh  conftitution.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  bufinefs  being  finifhed,  on  the  twenty-fe- 
cond  of  June  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  after  having  figned  fuch  bills  as  were  ready, 
clofed  the  feffion. 

On  the  fecond  of  June  the  harbour  of  Bofton  was 
fhut  up  againft  all  veffels  bound  to  America;  and 
fome  days  after,  none  were  allowed  to  depart  thence. 
In  July  the  Boftonians  with  firmnefs  and  cool- 
nefs  formed  afolemn  league  and  covenant,  that  they 
would  not  import  or  export  any  thing  from  Great 
Britain  ;  nor  have  any  conne&ion  or  trade  with  any 
one  fo  doing,  till  all  their  rights  and  charters  fhould 
be  reftored  to  them  again.  To  prevent  fuch  con¬ 
ventions,  meetings,  and  affemblies,  general  Gage 
iffued  out  a  proclamation  exprefsly  forbidding  them. 
He  likewile  diffolved  an  affembly  of  the  province 
of  Salem  ;  but  they  unanimoufly  rifing,  declared 
they  would  not  be  diffolved  ;  that  they  were  come 
there  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  public,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  pafs  fuch  votes  as  were  for  the 
good  of  the  province :  they  then  locked  the  doors 
cf  the  town-hall,  and  obliged  the  general  to  comply 
with  their  refolutions.  Several  other  colonies  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  and  a  general  Congrefs  was 
eftablifhed,  to  which  deputies  from  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  were  invited.  A  very  alarming  tranfadion 
alfo  took  place,  which  was,  the  feizure  of  Fort 
William  in  New  Hampfhire,  by  the  provincial  mi¬ 
litia,  in  which  they  found  one  hundred  and  fix 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  feveral  cannon,  fhot,  and 
fmall  arms.  On  the  fecond  of  September  general 
Gage  thought  proper  to  demand  of  colonel  Brattle, 
the  provincial  ammunition  and  ftores  under  his 
care,  which  were  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  he  fent  two  companies  of  foldiers  up  the 
river  by  night,  who  feized  a  large  magazine  of 
powder,  a  part  of  which  was  private  property.  Soon 
after  the  general  ordered  four  twenty -four  pounders, 
and  eight  nine  pounders,  to  be  placed  againft  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Bofton  ;  he  alfo  cau fed  trenches  to  be  dug 
round  the  town,  and  Bofton-neck,  the  only  avenue 
by  .land  into  the  town,  tobefortified,  andaregiment 
placed  there  for  its  fecurity.  Againft  this  ftep  the 
Boftonians,  in  a  petition,  ftrongly  remonftrated:  and 
about  the  fame  time,  the  New  York  met  chants  all 
refufed  to  let  general  Gage  have  any  of  their  fhips 
to  fetch  the  troops  from  Quebec.  Such  was  the 
fituation  of  affairs  at  Bofton,  when  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament  was  diffolved  by  proclamation,  and  the 
writs  for  calling  a  new  one  were  made  returnable 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November.  Accordingly, 
on  that  day,  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  being  in  his  royal  robes  feated  on  the  throne, 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  commons  in  the 
houfe  of  peers;  who  being  come,  the  king,  by  his 
chancellor,  fignified  his  pleafure  that  they  fhould 
return  and  chufe  a  fpeaker,  to  be  prefented  next 
day  for  his  majefty’s  approbation.  They  returned 
accordingly,  and  unanimoufly  chofe  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton.  Next  day  his  majefty  went  again  in  the; 
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ufual  ftate  to  the  hotife  of  peers,  and  having  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  commons  choice  of  a  fpeaker,  opened 
the  felfion  with  a  fpeech  from  the  throne ;  to  which 
both  houfes  prefen  ted  very  afleflionate  addreifes  ; 
to  each  of  which  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  return  a 
mod  gracious  anfwer. 

This  being  the  fir  ft  feffion  of  a  new  parliament:, 
the  (wearing  in  of  the  members  and  other  trifling 
matters  incident  on  fuch  occafions,  engaged  theii 
attention  for  fome  days.  This  over,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  buftnefs,  which  was  begun  by  the  home 
refolving  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  iupply  to  his 
majefty  ;  when  feveral  refolutions  were  agreed  to  ; 
after  which  his  majefty  adjourned  the  parliament  to 
the  nineteenth  of  January. 

When  the  parliament  met,  purfuaht 
•A-  J •  17  75-  to  their  adjournment,  lord  North  pre- 
fented  to  the  houfe,  by  his  majefty’s  command, 
feveral  bundles  of  American  papers.;  and  as  foon  as 
the  clerk  had  finifhed  l  eading  their  titles,  a  motion 
was  made  that  they  fhould  lie  on  the  table  fo*  in- 
fpection,  and  that  a  future  day  fhould  be  appointed 
for  the  whole  houfe  to  go  into  a  committee  to  con- 
fider  of  the  lame;  which,  after  lonie  debates,  was 

agreed  to.  *  -•*  - 

In  the  mean  time  petitions  were  prefented  to  the 
houfe  from  the  merchants  of  London,  Glalgow, 
Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,,  complaining 
of  the  great  decay  of  trade-,  dccaftoned  by  the  un¬ 
happy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  hei 
colonies.  The  corporation  of  London  alfo  pre-> 
iented  an  add  refs,  remonttrmce  and  petition  to  the 
king  ;  in  which  they  complained  of  the  meafures 
that  had  been  purfued,  and  were  ftill  purluing, 
againft  their  fellow  fubjfecls  in  America  ;  and 
earneftly  befeeched  his  majefty  to  difeharge  thole 
minifters  from  his  councils  who  had  been  tne  means  $ 
of  promoting  them,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  full  j 
redrefs  of  the  grievances  fo  univerfally  complained 
of  by  the  people.  To  this  addrefs  and  petition  his 
majefty  was  pleafed. to  return  the  following  anfwei  : 

“  It  is  with  the  utmoft  aftoniftxment  that  I  find  any 
of  my  fubjects  capable  of  encouraging  the  rebellious 
difpofition  .which  unhappily  exifts  in  fome  of  my 
colonies  in  North  America.  Having  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  wifdom  of  my  parliament,  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  I  will  fteadily  purfue  thole  j 
meafures  which  they  have  recommended  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  conftitutional  rights  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  protection  of  the  commercial  interefts  of  my 
kingdom.”  While  petitions  were  presenting  to  the 
commons  from  the  principal  corporations  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lord  Chatham,  that  real  patriotic  nobleman, 
bi  ought  in  a  bill  for  reconciling  the  piefent 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  alfo  met  with  great  oppofition;  and  the  queftion 
being  put,  it  was  rejected  by  a  conftderable  ma¬ 
jority*  .  1 

The  papers  relative  to  America  were  now  taken 
into  confideration  in  the  lower  houfe.  Among 
them  were  two  official  letters  from  lord  Dartmouth 
to  general  Gage,  and  the  general  s  lettei  to  his 
lordfhip.  The  former  contained  {trains  of  fumnefs 
and  coercion,  which  it  was  plain,  the  geneial  was 
not  by  any  means  able  to  realize  with  the  foi  ce  he 
had  under  his  command.  The  language  of  the 
latter  varied  according  to  thedifferent  cii  cumltances 
and  occafions  that  prefented  themfelves.  Two 
matters  were,  however,  very  evident,  that  the  rage 
and  difeontents  were  greatly  augmented  on  account 
of  the  laft  American  a£ts  palled  by  the  parliament; 
and  that  they  were  working  up  into  a  kind  ot 
phrenzy  by  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  troops, 
and  by  the  works  and  defences  railed  on  Bolt  on- 
neck.  He  drew,  in  fome  places,  the  moft  lament¬ 
able  picture  of  the  ftate  of  that  province,  deftitute 
at  once  of  all  legiflative  authority ;  of  a  council,  ot 
courts  of  juftice,  ofmagiftracy;  and  reprefented  the 
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whole  as  one  feene  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 
When  the  houfe  went  into  a  committee  to  examine 
the  American  papers,  lord  North  began  the  bufinefs 
with  a  view  of  the  whole  mafs  of  information  laid 
before  the  committee,  diferiminated  the  difpofition 
of  the  refpeeftive  colonies,  and  particularly  directed  at 
fuch  as  he  thought  were  in  a  ftate  of  actual  rebellion. 
Elis  lordfhip  then  pointed  out  the  meafures  intended 
to  be  purfued  ;  and  concluded  by  pi'opofing  a 
conference  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  a  joint  ad¬ 
dicts  might  be  carried  up  to  the  throne,  “  To  re¬ 
turn  thanks  to  his, 'majefty  for  communicating  to  the 
houfe  the  American  papers,  and  that  he  would  be 
pleafed  to  take  luch  meafures  as  might  be  fuitable 
to  his. wifdom  for  enforcing  the  law?s  againft. Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  promifing  to  fupport  him,  in  a  full  and 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  fame,  with  their  lives  and 
j  fortunes.”  -The  meafures  intended  to  be  taken  were 
;  mentioned  generally,  and  faid  to  be  thef'e:  44  That 
a.  fleet  of ’fourteen  frigates  be  font  to  join  the  fliips 
at  Bofton,  by  which  all  the  ports  of  New  England 
were  to  be  blocked  up;  that  ten  thoufand  troops, 
including  Prefton’s  regiment  of  light  horfe,  be  fent 
to  ii-ofton,  to  keep  the  New  Englanders  in  order; 
and  that  an  addition  of  two  thoufand  feamen  more  be 
alked  to  -man  the  fleet  to  Bolton;  and  to  Iupply  the 
naval  eftablifhment  at  homed’  This  motion  for  the 
ad  (.fiefs  met  with  gre^t, oppofition ;  but  the  queftion 
being  at  length  put  it  was  carried  by  a  confiderable 
majority. 

When  thc  refolutionof  the  ’committee  for  prefent- 
ing  the  addrefs  was  reported  to  the  houfe,  the 
fpeaker  was  proceeding  to  put  the  queftion  to  agree 
with  the  report;  but  was  interrupted  by  lord  John 
Gavendifh,  who  moved  that  the  confideration  of 
the  American  papers,  fhould  be  re-committed.  He 
wasleconded  by  lord  Irnham,  who,  after  having  in 
a  long  fpeech  agitated  the  queftion  on  the  ground 
proppled  by  adminiftration,  in  a  conftitutional  as 
well  as  in  a  political  light,  concluded  w  ith  afferting 
that  it  appeared,  in  both  thofe  views,  formidable 
and  dell ructive  ;  and  that  it  became  abfolutely  ne- 
celfary  to  re  trad  the  uncor.ftitutional  and  impolitic 
fteps  which  adminiftration  had  hitherto  taken. 

Several  other  fpeakers,  among  whom  Mr.  Wilkes 
particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  expatiated  largely 
on  the  juftnefs  and  propriety  of  the  noble  lord’s 
motion,  when  at  length  the  queftion  being  put,  the 
numbers  were — for  the  motion  one  hundred  and 
five,  againft  it  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  An 
addrefs  was  then  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to  without  a 
divifion ;  and  after  a  conference  with  the  lords,  it 
was  refolved  that  the  addrefs  fhould  be  jointly  pre¬ 
fented  by  botli  houfes  to  the  king;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  on  the  ninth  of  February ;  when  his 
majetiy  returned  the  following  anfwer: 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

44  I  thank  you  for  this  very  dutiful  and  loyal 
addrefs,  and  for  the  folemn  affurances  you  give  me 
of  your  fupport  in  maintaining  the  juft  rights  of  my 
crown,  and  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  and  you 
may  depend  on  my  taking  the  moft  effectual  mea- 
fures  for  enforcing  due  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  the  fupreme  legiflature.”  The  day  after  the 
addrefs  was  prefented,  lord  North  read,  in  his  place, 
a  meffage  from  his  majefty,  as  follows : 

44  His  majefty  being  determined,  in  confequence 
of  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  fake 
the  moft  fpeedy  and  effectual  meafures  for  fupport- 
ing  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  this  houfe, 
that  fome  addition  to  his  forces  by  fea  and  land  wall 
be  neceffary  for  that  ptirpofe,  and  does  not  doubt 
but  his  faithful  commons,  on  whofe  zeal  and  affec¬ 
tion  he  entirely  relies,  will -enable  him  to  make  fuch 
an  augmentation  to  his  forces,  as  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  (hull  be  thought  proper.”  This  meffage  w*as 
referred  to  the  confideration  of  the  committee  of 
;  8  L  Iupply; 
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fupply ;  after  which  the  houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe  on  the  American  pa¬ 
pers,  when  a  motion  was  made  by  lord  North,  “  that 
the  chairman  becliredled  to  move  the  houfe,  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reftrain  the  trade  and 
comm  erce  of  the  provinces  of  Maffachufet’sBay,N  ew 
Hamplhire,  Connecticut,  Providence,  and  Rhode- 
Illand  colonies  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  the  Weft  Indies;  and  to  prohibit  fuch 
provinces  and  colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fifhery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  other  parts 
therein  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
for  a  time  to  be  limited.”  This  motion  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  debates,  which  continued  forfeveral 
hours;  when  the  queftion  being  put,  it  was  carried 
by  a  very  confiderable  majority  ;  and  a  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  purfuant  thereto.  A  pe¬ 
tition  was  now  prefented  from  the  corporation  of 
London  ,  againft  the  bill  depending  in  the  houfe,  for 
reftraining  the  trade  of  New  England,  and  the 
filheries  of  that  colony  on  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Ihis  petition  reprefented  the  bill  as  being 
unjuft,  cruel,  partial,  and  oppreflive;  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  tending  to  increale  : 
the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  her  rivals  and  enemies. 

1  hey  prefented  another  petition,  of  the  like  nature, 
to  the  houfe  of  lords ;  as  did  alfo  the  American  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  another  to  the  king.  But  all  thefe  feli¬ 
citations  proved  abortive;  for  the  bill  palled  both 
houfes,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  received  the 
royal  aflent.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  his  majefty 
again  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and,  among  other 
bills,  gave  the  royal  aflent  to  <c  A  bill  to  reftrain 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies  of  New 
Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  Weft  India  iflands.” 

After  the  palling  of  thefe  aCts  the  generals  Bur- 
goyne,  Clinton  and  Howe,  were  fent  to  take  on 
them  the  command  of  the  troops  deftined  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  bring  the  Americans  to  obedience; 
for  which  expedition  they  embarked  on  board  the 
Cerberus  man  of  war  on  the  twenty-firft  of  April. 
The  national  buftnefs  being  now  finifhed,  on  the 
fcvventy-fixth  of  May  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  after  figning  fuch  bills  as  were  ready, 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

Irl  America  the  flame  of  independency  began 
to  life  high,  the  breach  of  dilcord  was  widened, 
confulion  gained  ground  upon  order,  and  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  calamities  were  multiplied.  Atlength 
lecoui  fe  was  had  to  the  ultvnam  rationem  populoruni 
et  re  gum ;  and  the  deftrudlive  fword  was  drawn  to 
decide  the  conteft  of  liberty  and  power:  which 
happened  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a  memorable 
Wednefday.  General  Gage,  the  then  commander  of 
the  Englilh  troops,  having  received  intelligence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  military  ftores  being  collected  at 
Concord,  for  fupplying  a  body  of  the  mal-contents, 
detached  on  the  eighteenth  at  night,  the  grenadiers 
of  his  army,  and  the  light  infantry,  in  order  to  de- 
ftroy  the  faid  ftores.  T  he  next  morning  eight  com¬ 
panies  of  the  fourth,  thefamenumber  of  the  twenty- 
third,  and  forty-ninth,  and  feme  marines,  marched 
Under  the  command  of  lord  Percy,  to  fupport  the 
other  detachment. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Smith  finding,  after  he  had 
advanced  feme  miles  of  his  march,  that  the  country 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  ringing 
of  bells,  dilpatched  lix  companies  of  light  infantry, 
in  order  to  fecure  two  bridges  on  different  roads 
beyond  Concord,  who,  upon  their  arrival  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  found  a  body  of  the  country  people  drawn 
up  under  arms  on  a  green,  clofe  to  the  road;  and 
upon  the  king’s  troops  marching  up  to  them,  in 
order  to  enquire  the  reafon  of  their  being  fe  affem- 
bled,  they  went  off  in  great  confufion  ;  and  feveral 
guns  were  fired  upon  the  king’s  troops  from  behind 


a  ft  one  wall,  and  alfo  from  the  meeting-houfe,  and 
other  houfes,  by  which  one  man  was  wounded,  and 
major  Pitcairne’s  horfe  fhot  in  two  places.  In  con- 
feqUence  of  this  attack  of  the  rebels,  the  troops  re¬ 
turned  the  fire,  and  killed  feveral  of  them  ;  after 
which  the  detachment  marched  on  to  Concord, 
without  any  thing  further  happening,  where  they 
effected  the  purpofe  for  which  they  werefent.  Whilft 
this  was  performing,  great  numbers  of  the  rebels 
affembled  in  many  parts,  and  a  confiderable  body 
of  them  attacked  the  light  infantry  polled  at  one  of 
the  bridges,  on  which  an  adlion  enfued,  and  feme 
few  were  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  return  of  the 
troops  from  Concord,  they  were  very  much  annoyed, 
and  had  feveral  men  killed  and  wounded,  by  the 
rebels  firing  from  behind  walls,  ditches,  trees,  and 
other  ambulhes ;  but  the  brigade,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lord  Piercy,  having  joined  them  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  rebels  were 
for  a  while  difperfed ;  but  as  foon  as  the  troops  re-> 
fumed  their  march,  they  began  again  to  fire  upon 
them  from  behind  ftone  walls  and  houfes,  and  kept 
up  in  that  manner  a  fcattering  fire  during  the  whole 
of  their  march  of  fifteen  miles ;  by  which  means 
feveral  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  fuch  was  tlfe 
cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the  rebels,  that  theyfcalped, 
and  cut  off  the  ears  of  feme  of  the  wounded  men, 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  In  thisfirft  engagement, 
one  lieutenant,  one  ferjeant,  one  drumitter,  and 
fixty-two  privates  were  killed ;  and  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  two  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  two  enfigns, 
feven  ferjeants,  one  drummer,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-feven  rank  and  file  were  wounded. 

lhere  is  an  old  adage,  Audi  aiteram  partem , 
“  hear  other  party;”  and  that  our  readers  may 
have  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  in  order  to  form  a 
rignt  judgment,  we  Ihall  here  lay  before  them,  an 
account  of  the  above  action,  as  publilhed  in  the 
Effex  Gazette,  printed  at  Salem  in  New  England  J 
dated  April  the  twenty-fifth. 

Laft  Wednefday,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty  commenced  hoftilities 
upon  the  people  of  this  province. - The  parti¬ 

culars  relative  to  this  interefting  event,  by  which 
we  are  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  collect,  as  well  as  the  prefenC 
confufed  ftate  of  affairs  will  admit. 

“  On  Fuefday  evening  a  detachment  from  the 
army,  confifting,  it  is  faid,  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  em¬ 
barked  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  in  Bofton,  oil 
|  board  a  number  of  boats,  and  landed  at  Phipps’s 
farm,  a  little  way  up  Charles  river,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  with  filence  and  expedition,  on  their 
way  to  Concord,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Bofton. 
The  people  were  foon  alarmed,  and  began  to 
affemble,  in  feveral  towns,  before  day-light,  in 
order  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  troops.  At  Lex- 
ington,  fix  miles  below  Concord,  a  company  of 
militia,  of  about  one  hundred  men,  muftered  near 
the  meeting  houfe ;  the  troops  came  in  fight  of  them 
juft  before  fun-rife  ;  and  running  within  a  few  rods 
of  them,  the  commanding  officer  accofted  the  mi¬ 
litia  in  words  to  this  effefl:— -c  Difperfe  you  rebels, 
d — n  you,  throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe  :* 
upon  which  the  troops  huzza’d,  and  immediately 
one  or  two  officers  difcharged  their  piftols,  which 
was  inftantaneoufly  followed  by  the  firing  of  four 
or  five  of  the  foldiers,  and  then  there  feemed  to  be 
a  general  difcharge  from  the  whole  body:  eight  of 
our  men  were  killed  and  nine  wounded.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  this  aclion,  the  enemy  renewed  their 
march  for  Concord;  at  which  place  they  deftroyed 
feveral  carriages,  carriage  wheels,  and  about  twenty 
barrels  of  flour,  all  belonging  to  the  province. 
Here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  going  to¬ 
wards  a  bridge,  of  which  the  enemy  w  ere  in  poffef- 
fion,  the  latter  fired,  and  killed  two  of  our  men, 
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who  then  returned  the  /ire,  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  retreat  back  to  Lexington,  where  they  met  lord 
Piercy,  with  a  . large  reinforcement,  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon.  /  he  enemy  now  having  a  body  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  men,  made  a  halt,  picked 
up  many  of  their  dead,  and  took  care  of  their 
wounded.  At  Menotomy,  a  lev/  of  our  men  at¬ 
tacked  a  party  of  twelve  of  the  enemy  (carrying 
Pores  and  provifions  to  the  troops)  killed  one  ot 
them,  wounded  feveral,  made  the  reft  prifoners, 
and  took  pofleflion  ot  all  their  arms,  (lores,  pi  o- 
vifions,  &c.  without  any  lofs  on  our  llde.  The 
enemy  having  halted  one  or  two  hours  at  Lexington, 
found  it  neceflary  to  make  afecond  retreat,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded, 
who  they  put  into  chaifes  and  on  horfes  that  they 
found  ftanding  in  the  road.  They  continued  their 
retreat  from  Lexington  to  Charles  Town  with  great 
precipitation ;  and  notwithftanding  their  field-pieces, 
our  people  continued  the  purfuit,  firing  at  them  till 
they  got  to  Charles  Town  Neck  (which  they  reached 
a  little  after  funfet)  over  which  the  enemy  pafled, 
proceeded  up  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  foon  afterwards 
went  into  the  town,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Somerfet  man  of  war  of  fixty-fotir  guns. 

“  In  Lexington,  the  enemy  fet  fire  to  Deacon 
Jofeph  Loring’s  houfe  and  bam,  Mrs.  Mulliken’s 
hou/c  and  /hop,  and  Mr.  Jofhua  Bond’s  houfe  and 
(hop,  which  were  all  confumed.  They  alfo  fet  fire 
to  (everal  other  houfes,  but  our  people  cxtinguifhed 
the  flames.  They  pillaged  almoft  every  houfe  they 
pafled  by,  breaking  and  deftroying  doors,  windows, 
glafles,  &c.  and  carrying  off  cloathing,  and  other 
valuable  effects,  it  appeared  to  be  their  de/ign  to 
burn  anddeftroy  all  before  them;  and  nothing  but 
our  vigorous  purfuit  prevented  their  purpofes  from 
being  put  into  execution.  But  the  barbarity  exer- 
cifed  upon  the  bodies  of  our  unfortunate  brethren 
who  fell,  is  almoft  incredible :  not  content  with 
fhooting  down  the  unarmed,  aged,  and  infirm, 
they  difregarded  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  killing 
them  without  mercy,  and  mangling  their  bodies  in 
the  mod  fhocking  manner. 

“  We  have  the  pleafure  to  fay,  that,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  the  higheft  provocations  given  by  the  enemy, 
hot  one  inftance  of  cruelty,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
was  committed  by  our  victorious  militia. 

“  The  confternation  of  the  people  of  Charles 
Town,  when  our  enemies  were  entering  the  town,  is 
inexpreflible;  the  troops,  however,  behaved  tolerably 
civil,  and  the  people  have  fince  nearly  all  left  the 
town. 

“  We  had  thirty-nine  killed,  nineteen  wounded, 
and  two  miffing.” 

The  provincials  now  invefted  the  town  of  Bofton; 
and  the  people  of  New  York,  hearing  of  the  action 
at  Lexington,  and  the  affair  of  Concord,  role  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  entered  the  town-houfe,  feized 
many  ftands  of  arms,  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe 
the  cargoes  of  two  fhips  laden  with  military  /tores 
for  general  Gage,  and  then  marched  to  their  aftift- 
ance )  whofe  forces  not  only  continued  to  block  up 
the  town  of  Bofton,  but  began  to  raife  batteries  on 
the  heights  of  the  peninfula  of  Charles  Town,  in 
order  to  cannonade  his  nvajefty’s  troops.  This 
brought  on  an  aftion  at  Bunker’s  Hill. 

On  the  feventeenth  of  July,  the  Britifh  garrifon 
in  Bofton  were  alarmed  at  break  of  day,  by  a  firing 
from  the  Lively  (hip  of  war,  which  blocked  up 
Marblehead  harbour.  Soon  afterwards  advice  w’as 
received,  that  the  rebels  had  broke  ground,  and 
were  raifing  a  battery  on  the  heights  of  the  penin¬ 
fula  of  Charles  Town.  Preparations  were  inftantly 
made  by  general  Gage,  for  landing  a  body  of  men, 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Howe,  and 
brigadier-general  Pigot,  who  embarked  with  great 
expedition,  and  landed  on  the  peninfula  without 
oppo/ition,  under  the  protection  of  forne  fhips  of 
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v  ai ,  by  whole  fire  the  rebels  were  kept  within  their 
works. 

1  he  troops,  as  foon  as  landed,  were  formed;  the 
light  infantry  pofted  on  the  right,  and  the  grena- 
ciiei  s  upon  their  left.  1  he  fifth  and  thii  tv-eighth  bat® 
tahons  drew  up  in  the  rear  of  thofe  corps,  and  the 
joity-third  and  fifty-fecond  battalions  made  a  third 
line.  I  he  rebels  upon  the  heights  were  perceived 
to  be  in  great  force,  and  ftrongly  pofted.  A  re¬ 
doubt,  thrown  up  on  the  iixteenth  at  night,  with 
other  works  full  of  men,  defended  with  cannon, 
and  a  large  body  pofted  in  the  houfes  in  Charles 
I  own,  covered  their  right  flank;  and  their  center 
and  left  were  covered  by  a  breaft-work,  part  of  it 
cannon-proof,  which  reached  from  the  left  of  the 
redoubt  to  the  Myftlck,  or  Medford  river.  This 
appearance  of  ftrength,  and  the  large  columns  of 
the  rebels  feen  pouring  in  to  their  afliftance,  opca- 
lioned  an  application  for  more  troops,  confiding  of 
fome  companies  of  light  infantry  and  grenadiers, 
the  forty-feventh  battalion,  and  the  firft  battalion  of 
marines,  the  whole,  when  in  conjunction,  making 
above  two  thoufand  men. 

1  hc/e  troops  advanced,  formed  in  two  lines,  and 
the  attack  began  by  a  /harp  cannonade,  the  lines 
advancing  (lowly,  and  frequently  halting,  to  give 
I  time  for  the  artillery  to  fire.  The  light  infantry 
were  directed  to  force  the  left  point  of  the  bread- 
work,  to  take  the  rebel  line  in  flank,  and  the  grena¬ 
diers  to  attack  in  front,  fuppoited  by  the  fifth  and 
fifty-fecond  battalions.  Thefe  orders  were  executed 
with  perfeverance,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  vaft 
numbers  of  the  rebels;  and  notwithftanding  various 
impediments,  before  the  troops  could  reach  the 
works,  and  though  the  left  under  brigadier-general 
Pigot  was  engaged  alfo  with  the  rebels  at  Charles 
lown,  wfiich  place,  at  a  critical  moment,  was  fet 
on  fire,  the  brigadier  purfued  his  point,  and  carried 
the  redoubt.  The  rebels  were  then  forced  from 
other  ftrong-holds,  and  purfued  till  they  were  drove 
clear  off  tiie  peninfula,  leaving  five  pieces  of  cannon 
behind  them. 

In  this  bloody  engagement,  maintained  with  great 
bravery  and  obftinacy  on  both  lides,  the  lofs  of  the 
pro  vincials  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  con/ider- 
able.  Of  the  Britiih  troops,  according  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  general  Gage,  two  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
were  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
were  wounded,  many  of  the  latter  dying  foon  after; 
others,  by  the  lofs  of  limbs,  rendered  for  ever  after 
incapable  of  fervice ;  and  more  than  a  proportion- 
able  number  of  officers  were  included  in  both  lifts* 
It  may  not  be  arnifs,  for  information,  to  obferve, 
that  Charles  Town,  burnt  by  the  Britifh  forces  in  a 
moft  unfortunate  critical  moment,  was  much  more 
populous  than  Cambridge,  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  exceeded  it  much  in  trade,  being  fituated 
on  a  peninfula  between  Myftick  and  Charles  rivers, 
and  parted  from  Bofton  only  by  the  latter.  The 
town  was  fo  large,  as  to  take  up  all  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rivers;  it  was  beautified  with  a  hand- 
fome  large  church,  a  markct-piace  by  the  river  fide, 
and  two  long  ftreets  leading  down  to  it.  A  thoufand 
vefl'els  cleared  from  thefe  towns  only. 

At  this  time  general  Carleton  was  indefatigable 
in  putting  the  province  of  Canada  into  a  proper 
ftate  of  defence  ;  and  the  ear]  of  Dunmorc,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Virginia,  having  thought  proper  to  take 
refuge  on  board  a  fhip  of  war,  hatra/Tod  the  coaft, 
and  made  frequent  deicenns  upoa  the  laft  mentioned 
province  ;  laying  wafte  the  country,  carrying  off,  or 
fpiking  up  a  great  number  of  cannons,  deftroying 
vaft  quantities  of  military  ftores  belonging  to  the 
provincials,  &c.  &c.  But  on  the  other  fide,  Fort 
St.  John  furrendered  to  the  provincial  forces  on  the 
third  of  November,  and  the  gan  Ton  became  pri¬ 
foners. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  the  fame  month,  the  re¬ 
gulars 
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oculars  and  provincials  had  a  hot  engagement  neai 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  in  which  the  latter  were  de¬ 
feated  ;  and  on  the  thirty-firft  of  Decembei  the 
provincial  general  Montgomery,  who  had  foi  fome 
time  laid  liege  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  attempted  to 
take  it  by  ftorm. 

The  general,  finding  his  cannon  too  light  to  eilcct 
a  breach,  and  that  the  enemy  would  not  heaiken  to 
terms  of  capitulation,  formed  a  clefign  of  cariying 
the  town  by  efcalade.  In  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  works,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  garrifon.  When  every  thing  was  prepared, 
while  he  was  waiting  the  opportunity  of  a  fnow 
ftorm  to  carry  his  defign  into  execution,  feveral  men 
deferted  to  the  enemy.  His  plan  at  fiift  was  to 
have  attacked  the  upper  and  lower  towns  at  the  fame 
time,  depending  principally  for  fuccefs  againft  the 
upper  town:  but  difeovering,  from  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  that  they  were  apprized  of  his  defign, 
he  altered  his  plan  ;  and,  having  divided  -his  little 
army  into  four  detachments,  ordered  two  feints  to 
be  made  againft  the  upper  town,  one  by  colonel 
Livin often,  at  the  head  of  the  Canadians,  againft 
St.  John’s  Gate ;  the  other  by  captain  Brown,  at  the 
head  of  a  fmall  detachment,  againft  Cape  Diamond, 
referring  to  himfelf  and  one  Arnold,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  attacks  againft  the  lower  town. 

At  five  o’clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
attack,  the  general,  at  the  head  of  the  New  toik 
troops,  advanced  againft  the  lower  town  at  Aunce 
de  Mere.  Being  obliged  to  take  a  circuit,  the  fignal 
for  the  attack  was  given,  and  the  garrifon  alaimed 
before  he  reached  the  place  ;  however,  prefling  cm, 
he  patted  the  firft  barrier,  and  was  juft  opening  to 
attempt  the  fecond,  when  by  the  firft  fire  from  the 
enemy  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  together  with 
his  aid  de  camp,  captain  John  M‘ Pherfon.,  captain 
Cheefeman,  and  two  or  three  more.  1  his  fo  dif- 
pirited  the  men,  that  colonel  Campbell,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  found  himfelf  under  the 
difagreeable  neceflity  of  drawing  them  oft. 

In  the  mean  while  one  Arnold,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  thofe  brave  troops 
(who  with  unparalleled  fatigue  had  penetrated  Ca¬ 
nada,  under  his  command)  and  captain  Lamb  s 
company  of  artillery,  had  paffed  through  St.  Roques, 
and  approached  near  a  two  gun  battery  without  be-  . 
ing  difeovered.  This  he  attacked;  and  though  it  j 
was  well  defended  for  about  an  hour,  carried  it  with 
the  lofs  of  a  number  of  men.  In  this  attack, 
Arnold  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  leg  fplintered 
by  a  (hot,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the 
hofpital.  After  gaining  the  battery,  his  detachment 
puffed  on  to  a  fecond  barrier,  which  they  took  pof- 
feflion  of.  By  this  time  the  enemy,  relieved  from 
the  other  attacks  by  our  troops  being  drawn  off, 
directed  their  whole  force  againft  this  detachment ; 
and  a  party  fallying  out  from  Palace  Gate,  attacked 
them  in  the  rear. 

Thefe  brave  men  fuftained  the  force  of  the  whole 
garrifon  for  three  hours  ;  but  finding  themfelves 
hemmed  in,  and  no  hopes  of  relief,  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  the  advantageous 
fituation  the  garrifon  had  over  them. 

The  lofs  of  the  provincials,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  about  fixty,  and  three 
hundred  taken  prifoners,  who  ttfere  treated  by  ge¬ 
neral  Carleton  with  great  humanity.  Among  the 
Ilain  were  captain  Kendricks,  lieutenant  Humphrey  s 
of  the  riflemen,  and  lieutenant  Cooper.  After  this 
repulfe,  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army  retired 
about  three  miles  from  Quebec,  where  thev  pofted 
themfelves  advantageoufiy,  and  waited  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  but  no  fecond  attack  was  made.  livery 
poflible  diftimftion  was  fhewn  by  the  brave  Carleton 
to  the  corpfe  of  general  Montgomery,  who  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Quebec  on  the  fecond  of  January. 

In  confequer.ee  of  the  refolutions  of  the  livery 


laft  Midfummer  day  at  Guildhall,  on  Wednefday, 
June  the  twenty-eighth,  the  fheriffs  Plbmer  and 
Hart  waited  on  his  majefty  at  St.  James’s,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  appointment  at  Kew.  Mr.  Sheriff 
Plomer  addreffed  his  majefty  in  the  following 
words  : 

“  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty, 

“  We  are  ordered  by  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
and  livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common-hall 
affembled,  to  wait  upon  your  majefty,  humbly  to 
know  your  majefty’s  royal  will  and  pleafure,  when 
your  majefty  will  be  pleafed  to  receive,  upon  the 
throne,  their  humble  addrefs,  remonftrance,  and 
petition.” 

His  majefty  replied, 

“  You  will  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that  I  will 
receive  their  addrefs,  remonftrance,  and  petition, 
on  Friday  next  (to-morrow)  at  the  levee.” 

Mr.  Sheriff  Plomer  then  faid,  “  Your  majefty 
will  permit  us  to  inform  you,  that  the  livery,  in 
common-hall  affembled,  have  refolved  not  to  pre- 
fent  their  addrefs,  remonftrance,  and  petition,  un- 
lefs  your  majefty  fhall  be  pleafed  to  receive  it  fitting 
on  the  throne.” 

The  king  anfwered, 

«  I  am  ever  ready  to  receive  addreffes  and  peti¬ 
tions,  but  I  am  the  judge  where.” 

On  the  fifth  of  July,  the  fheriffs  waited  again  on 
his  majefty  at  St.  James’s,  whom  Mr.  Sheriff 
Plomer  addreffed  in  the  following  words: 

“  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty, 

“  We  are  ordered  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common-hall  af¬ 
fembled  j  to  wait  upon  your  majefty,  humbly  to  de¬ 
liver  into  your  majefty’s  hands,  in  their  name,  the 
refolutions  agreed-to  in  common-hall  on  tne  twenty- 
fourth  of  June  laft,  and  of  the  fourth  inftant.” 

Mr.  Sheriff  Plomer  then  delivered  a  copy  of  the 
following  refolutions  into  the  king  s  own  hand, 
which  he  received  without  faying  a  word. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  thofe  refolutions: 

Refolved,  That  the  king  is  bound  to  hear  the 
petitions  of  his  people,  it  being  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  l'u bj eel  to  be  heard,  and  not  a  matter  of 
grace  and  favour. 

Refolved,  That  his  majefty’s  anfwer  is  a  direct 
denial  of  the  right  of  this  court  to  have  their  peti¬ 
tions  heard. 

Refolved,  That  fuch  denial  renders  the  right  of 
petitioning  the  throne,  recognized  and  eftabliftied 
by  the  Revolution,  of  no  effect. 

Refolved,  That  whoever  advifed  his  majefty,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indiredtly,  to  refufe  hearing  the  humble 
addrefs,  remonftrance,  and  petition  of  this  court, 
on  the  throne,  is  equally  an  enemy  to,  the  happinefs 
and  fecurity  of  the  king,  and  to  the  peace  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  people. 

Then  follows  a  refolution,  That  inftructions.be 
given  to  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  which 
conclude  thus— You  are  further  inftructed,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  move  for  an  impeachment  of  the  authors 
and  advifers  of  thofe  meafures ;  that  by  bringing 
them  to  public  juftice,  evil  counfellors  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  before  the  king,  his  throne  may  be 
eftablilhecl,  the  rights  of  the  people  be  vindicated, 
and  the  whole  empire  reftored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  fafety. 

The  parliament  met  purluant  to ^  177(5. 
their  adjournment ;  and  in  thecourfe^  ‘ 

of  the  feflion,  the  attention  of  the  upper  aflembly 
was  engaged  by  the  trial  of  the  duchefs  of  kingfton, 
who  was  accufed  of  bigamy,  in  having  married  the 
duke  of  Kingfton,  while  her  firft  hufband,  the  ho 
nourablc  Mr.  Harvey  (carl  of  Briftol)  was  living. 
The  trial  lafted  five  days;  at  the  clofe  of  which, 
the  prifoner  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  informed 
by  the  lord  high-fteward,  that  the  lords  had  pro¬ 
nounced  her  to  be  guilty.  In  confequence  of  this 
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file  claimed  her  privilege  of  peerage,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  lords  to  adjourn  to  the  chamber  of 
parliament  to  debate  on  the  matter.  On  their  re¬ 
turn,  the  prifoner  was  again  called  to  the  bar  ;  and 
the  lord  high-ftewarcl  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fenfe 
of  the  houfe,  “  That  the  duchefs  fliould  be  allowed 
the  privilege  flie  claimed.”  She  was,  therefore,  as 
a  peerefs,  fubjedt  to  no  kind  of  corporal  punifhment3 
and  was  difcharged  on  paying  her  fees. 

Nothing  material  pafl'ed  in  the  lower  houfe,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  ufually  called  opening  the  budget, 
among  the  contents  of  which  were  the  following 
new  taxes.  On  four-wheel  carriages  a  tax  of 
twenty  (hillings,  which  lord  North  computed  would 
amount  to  feventeen  thoufand  pounds  per  annum; 
on  ftage-coaches,  at  five  pounds  each,  amounting 
to  two  thoufand  pounds ;  on  deeds,  or  all  writings 
to  be  ftamped,  at  one  (hilling  a  ftamp,  amounting 
to  thirty  thoufand  pounds;  on  news-papers  one 
half-penny  per  ftamp,  eighteen  thOuland  pounds 
per  annum  •,  fix-pence  a  pack  on  cards,  and  two 
and  fix-pence  on  dice.  Thefe  different  fums,  he 
(aid,  would  amount  to  feventy-t wo  thoufand  pounds, 
which  would  have  a  furplus  of  eight  thoufand 
pounds  to  go  to  the  credit  of  the  linking-fund. 
As  foon  as. his  lordfhip  had  fat  down,  governor 
Johnftone  rofe,  and  animadverted  upon  feveral 
parts  of  the  minifter’s  ipeech.  This  produced  a 
warm  debate,  which  continued  till  half  pad  eight 
o’clock,  when  the  feveral  refolutions  being  put, 
they  paffed  in  the  affirmative  without  a  divifion. 
The  parliamentary  bufinefs  being  finifhed,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  having  figned  fuch  bills  as  were 
ready,  clofed  the  feffion. 

Hoftilities  were  now  carried  on  in  America  with 
great  vehemence.  General  Gage  having  been  re¬ 
called,  the  command  in  chief  devolved  on  general 
Howe,  who  foon  after  iflued  a  proclamation,  by 
which  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  attempted  to  quit 
fhe  town  without  licence  were  condemned  to  mili¬ 
tary  execution,  if  detected  and  taken,  and  if  they 
efcaped,  to  be  proceeded  againft  as  traitors,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  their  effects ;  and  by  a  lecond,  fuch  as 
obtained  permiflion  to  quit  the  town  were  reftrained, 
by  fevere  penalties,  from  carrying  more  than  a 
final!  fpecified  fum  of  money  with  them.  He  alfo 
enjoined  the  figning  and  entering  into  an  affocia- 
tion,  by  which  the  remaining  inhabitants  offered 
their  perfons.  for  the  defence  of  the  town  ;  and  luch 
ef  them  as  he  approved  of  were  to  be  armed, 
formed  into  companies,  and  inftructed  in  military 
exercifesand  difcipline,  the  remainder  being  obliged 
to  pay  their  quotas  in  money  towards  the  common 
defence.  Thefe  proclamations,  co-operating  with 
the. violent  meafures  of  the  Engliffr  miniftry,  and 
their  coercive  afts  of  parliament,  infpired  the  people 
of  New  England  with  an  enthufiaftic  fury,  and  they 
foon  compelled. general  Howe  to  evacuate  Bofton. 
On  the  fecond  of  March,  the  provincials  began  to 
bombard  the  townfrom  a  place  called  Phipps’sFafm, 
and  on  the  third  they  opened  a  twenty-four  pound 
battery  in  Dorchefter  Neck,  which  annoyed  the 
army  exceedingly.  On  the  fifth,  general  Howe 
embarked  fix  regiments  to  attack  this  -battery ;  but 
a  ftrong  eafterly  wind  preventing  the  men  of  war 
from  covering  and  fupporting  them,  it  was  thought 
advifeable  to  deftft.  The  next  day.  he  renewed  the 
attempt,  but  found  the  work  fo  ftrong,  that  he  re¬ 
turned  without  effecting  any  thing.  In  the  mean 
time  the  provincials  had  thrown  near  an  hundred 
bombs  into  the  town,  and  fired  with  confideiable 
execution  from  their  battery.  General  Howe,  thei  e- 
fore,  got  fome  of  the  feled  men  to  go  out  to  ge¬ 
neral  Walhington,  to  inform  him,  that  if  the  firing 
continued,  he. mult  fet  fire  to  the  town  to  cover  his 
retreat.  Two  of  the  leleft  men  returned  ;  and 
having' communed  with  general  Howe,  went  back, 
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and  the  firing  immediately  ceafed..  The  general 
then  began  his  embarkation.  The  refugee  inhabi¬ 
tants  went  firft,  not  being  fuffered  to  carry  any 
thing  but  neceflaries.  The  mortars  and  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery  could  not  be  embarked ;  thefe  therefore  they 
endeavoured  to  burff,  by  charging  them  full  with 
powder,  and  firing  it  off;  but  this  did  not  anfwer 
their -withes.  They  attempted  alfo  to  deftroy  all  the 
fmall  arms  belonging  to  the  town.  While  this 
work  was  going  on,  a  deferter  from  the  provincial1 
camp  informed  general  Howe  on  the  tenth,  that  ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington  was  preparing  for  a  general  ftorm. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  the  general  arid  all  the 
troops  immediately  embarked,  leaving  the  artillery, 
ftores,  &c.  damaged  only,  as  the  hurry  and  con- 
(ufion  would  permit. 

Ic  now  appeared  by  the  movements  of  the  pro-' 
vincial  army,  that  they  were  taking  ftations  upon 
Hog  and  Noddles  i Hands,  and  preparing  to  attack 
Cattle- William.  It  they  had  fucceeded  in  this,  they 
would  have  had  the  command  of  Bofton  harbour, 
and  deftroy ed  the  fleet.  General  Howe  therefore 
demanded,  and  blew  up  Caftle-William,  and  then 
on  the  feventeenth  fell  down  with  the  whole  fleet 
into  Nantafhet  Road.  The  terms  of  agreement  be- 
tween  the  two  generals  were fecret;  but  it  was  fup- 
poled  that  nothing fhorild  have  been  deftroyed,  and 
that  this  breach  of  the  convention  determined  the 
provincials  to  ftorm  the  town.  A  fliort  time  after 
thefe  events,  general  Howe  made  good  his  landing 
and  capture  of  New  York. 

In  June,  a  battle  was  fought  in  Canada  between 
the  regulars  under  general  Cade  ton,  and  a  body  of 
American  troops  commanded  by  major-general 
Thompfon,  when  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  the 
major  taken  prifoner.  Numbers  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  taken  prifoners. 
In  the  fame  month  an  attempt  was  made  on  Charles 
Town,  South  "Carolina,  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet  of  (flips  of  war,  with  a  body  of 
land  forces-  but  the  enterprise  was,  after  an  obfli- 
nate  engagement,  without  fuccefs.  On  the  fourth 
of  July  the  Independency  of  the  United  Colo¬ 
nies  of  America  was  ordered  to  be  declared  by 
C.ongrels  throughout  the  different  provinces. 

Richard,  vifeount  Howe,  and-  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  general  of  his  majeft'y’s  forces  in  America, 
having  been  appointed  commifiioners  for  reftoring 
peace  to  his  majeify’s  colonies  and  plantations  in 
North  America,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September 
they  publifhed  a  conciliatory  declaration,  nddrefl'cd 
to  the  provincials,  which  was  (ar  from  having  the 
wifiied-for  effect,  the  Americans  being  at  this  time 
adverfe  to  every  mode  offered  by  government ;  and 
infiances  occurred  daily  of  their  determination  to 
preferve  tbemfelves  independent.  After  this,  many 
(kirmilhes  happened  between  the  king’s  troops  and 
the  provincials;  but  nothing,  decifive  till  the  latter' 
end  of  October,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  in 
an  action,  which,  from  the  place  wliere  it  was 
fought,  was  termed  the  battle  of  the  White  Plains. 
In  the .difpatches  from  general  Howe,  dated  No¬ 
vember  the  thirtieth,  information  was  given  of  the 
taking  of  Fort  Wafhington  and  Fort  Lee,  by  the 
Britifii  forces,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  and  many  prifoners.  The  following 
i:;  the  return  of  officers  and  privates  killed,  wounded 
and  miffing,  belonging  to  the  army  under  general 
Howe,  in  the  feveral  (kirmifties  and  actions  from 
the  feventeenth  of  September,  to  the  fixteenth  of 
November.  Officers  three  hundred  and  four ;  ftaff 
ditto  twenty-five;  privates  four  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one.  Total  four  thouland  four  hundred 
and  thirty. 

In  December,  Rhode  Ifland  was  taken  by  gel 
neral  Clinton ;  about  the  fame  time  lord  Cornwallis 
took  pofleffion  of  Eaft  Jerfey,  and  general  Lee  was 
taken  prifoner  by  a  patroie  of  Biitifh  dragoons,- 
8  M  *  com- 
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commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  (now  lord)  Har- 
court.  His  lordlhip  having  penetrated  the  country 
upon  a  reconnoitring  party  with  about  twelve  light 
dragoons,  and  chancing  to  meet  a  countryman  on 
the  road,  entered  upon  examination  of  him,  and 
found  he  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  general 
Walhington,  and  that  the  wafer  with  which  the 
letter  was  fealed  was  ftill  wet;  the  fignature  being 
that  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  colonel  defired  the  country¬ 
man  to  conduct  him  to  that  gentleman,  which  he 
complied  with.  The  countryman  was  accordingly 
mounted  behind  one  of  the  dragoons,  and  a  party 
galloped  to  the  houfe  where  Lee  was :  the  guard 
fired  upon  the  dragoons,  by  which  one  private  man 
was  killed,  and  a  cornet  wounded  ;  a  bullet  paffed 
through  colonel  Harcourt’s  helmet,  but  did  not  do 
him  the  leaft  injury.  Lee  was  fummoned  to  fur- 
render,  which  he  complied  with,  delivered  up  his 
fword,  and  in  the  moft  earneft  manner  interceded 
for  his  life,  defiring  to  come  in  under  the  procla¬ 
mation.  This,  of  courfe,  could  not  be  complied 
with ;  and  he  was  carried  to  the  head-charters,  and 
lodged  on  board  one  of  his  majefiy’s  fhips.  He  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  fomeof  the  king’s  officers, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoners  by  the  provincials. 

On  the  laft  day  of  October  the  parliament  met, 
when  his  majefty  opened  the  feffion  with  a  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  in  wdiich  the  king  gave  them  to 
underhand,  that  they  muft,  at  all  events,  prepare 
for  another  campaign;  nor  did  his  majefty  doubt, 
but  that  his  faithful  commons  would  readily  and 
chearfully  grant  him  fuch  fupplies,  as  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  vindication 
of  the  juft  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  public 
welfare,  fhould  be  found  to  require. 

The  firft  bufinefs  entered  on  was,  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  fupplies  •,  when  a  motion  was  made, 
that  forty-five  thoufand  feamen,  including  ten 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  marines,  be 
employed  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year.  This 
motion  produced  fome  debates,  but  was  at  length 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  At  the  fame  time  a 
refolution  paffed,  for  allowing  four  pounds  per  man 
per  month  for  the  maintenance  and  wages  of  every 
feaman.  The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  after 
a  motion  made  for  the  purpofe,  refolved,  that  the 
land-tax  for  1777  ffiould  be  four  ftiillings  in  the 
pound. 

On  the  fecond  of  November  a  proclamation  was 
iffued  by  his  majefty,  for  a  general  faft  to  be  kept 
throughout  England  on  the  thirteenth  of  December 
following.  It  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
fame  day  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  twelfth  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Previous  to  the  holidays,  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  navv, 
including  the  ordinary  at  four  hundred  thoufand 
and  five  pounds;  and  the  building  and  repairing 
of  fhips,  which  was  voted  at  four  hundred  and 
fixty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  amounted 
to  no  lefs  than  three  millions,  two  hundred  and  five 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  five  pounds,  exclufive 
of  four  thoufand  pounds  voted  afterwards  to  Green¬ 
wich  hofpital,  and  a  million  granted  towards  the 
difcharge  of  the  navy  debt.  The  fupplies  being  fo 
far  granted,  and  no  public  bufinefs  of  any  moment 
in  the  way,  an  early  and  long  recefs  took  place,  the 
houfe  adjourning  on  the  fecond  of  December  to  the 
twenty-firft  of  January  following. 

This  year  was  terminated  with  an  event,  which 
for  fome  time  caufed  great  fufpicion  and  confufion. 
At  the  admiralty  office,  advice  was  received  by  ex- 
prefs,  that  a  fire  had  broke  out  in  the  rope-houfe  of 
his  majefty’syard  at  Portfmouth,  about  half  an  hour 
after  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  and  confumed  the  fame, 
except  the  outer  walls;  but  it  was  happily  prevented 
horn  extending  to  any  other  buildings,  and  was  at 


length  totally  extinguifhed.  How  this  accident, 
and  another  of  the  like  nature  at  Briftol  happened, 
was  for  fome  time  a  myftery ;  but  at  length  it  was 
difcovered,  that  they  took  place  by  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  a  wretched  enthufiaft  and  incendiary*  fince 
well  known  by  the  appellation  of  John  the  Painter, 
but  whofe  real  name  was  Aitken.  When  taken  up 
and  under  examination,  he  refufed  anfwering  any 
queftions,  and  otherwife  behaved  in  a  very  darino- 
and  refolute  manner.  However,  there  appearing 
fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe  him  the  guilty  perfort^ 
he  was  committed  to  Winchefter  jail. "  While  there’ 
he  was  circumvented  by  means  of  another  painter’ 
who  being  either  an  American,  or  having  lived  on 
that  continent,  through  which  Aitken  had  travelled, 
found  means  thereby,  pretending  at  the  fame  time 
to  fympathize  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to  hold  prin¬ 
ciples  fimilar  to  his  own,  to  obtain  his  confidence  in 
prifon ;  until  at  length,  being  inftructed  and  affifted 
foi  the  pui  pofe,  he  fulfilled  his  intent,  by  drawing 
from  him  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  crimes.  Upon 
his  trial  at  Winchefter,  notwithftanding  the  fhock 
which  the  appearance  and  evidence  of  his  pretended 
I  fnend  muft  have  given,  he  behaved  with  the  fame 
boldnefs  and  addrefs  which  he  had  hitherto  mani- 
fefted ;  made  a  good  defence,  ffirewd  obfervations 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  acknowledged1 
bafenefs  of  the  witnefs,  and  received  fentence  of 
death  with  the  moft  perfect  indifference.  He  fent 
for  one  of  the  principal  naval  officers  of  Portfmouth, 
either  going  to,  or  at  the  place  of  execution,  10 
whom  he  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  alfo  gave 
fome  cautions  with  refped  to  the  future  prefervation 
of  the  royal  yards  from  fimilar  dangers.  This  cri¬ 
minal  was  tried  at  Winchefter  on  thelixthof  March, 
l111  ■>  and  from  the  heinoufneis  of  his  crime  (of 
which  he  was  found  guilty)  was  executed  at  the 
Dock-gate,  Portfmouth,  on  the  tenth  of  the  fame 
month. 

On  January  the  twenty-firft,  the  .  ~ 
parliament  met  purfuant  to  adjourn-  1 777* 

ment,  and  immediately  proceeded  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  nation.  1  he  firft  thing  that  engaged  particular 
notice  was,  a  bill  brought  into  the  lower  houfe  for 
granting  commifiions,  or  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
piilal,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  to  the  owners  or 
captains  of  private  merchant  fhips,  authorifing  them 
to  take  and  make  prize  of  all  veffels,  with  their 
effects,  belonging  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
thirteen  fpecified  revolted  American  colonies.  This 
bill  paffed  the  commons  without  the  leaft  oppofi- 
tion  ;  nor  did  it  produce  much  debate  among  the 
lords,  with  whom  it  only  underwent  the  trifling  al¬ 
teration,  of  inferting  the  words  “  letters  of  com- 
miffion,  in  the  place  of  “  letters  of  marque,”  the 
latter  being  thought  only  applicable  to  reprifals  on 
a  foreign  enemy.  On  the  fame  day  this  bill  paffed 
the  loids,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  for  leave  to  bringin  a  bill  to  enable  his  majefty 
to  fecure  and  detain  perfons  charged  with  or  fufpecfed 
of  the  ciime  of  high-treafon  committed  in  America, 
or  on  the  high  feas,  or  the  crime  of  piracy.  The 
bill  being  admitted,  was,  after  great  debates,  read 
the  fii ft  time;  and  a  motion  being  made  for  the 
fecond  reading,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
It  occafioned  much  murmuring  among  the  people; 
and  during  the  fhort  time  it  was  in  agitation,  a  pe¬ 
tition  again  ft  it  was  prefented  to  the  commons  from 
the  city  of  London.  At  the  very  next  meeting  of 
the  members,  the  bill  petitioned  againft  was  read 
the  third  time  and  palled.  It  met  with  more  op- 
pofition  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  houfe ;  but 
after  the  third  reading,  the  queftion  being  put,  it 
was  carried  without  further  debate,  and  on  the  third 
of  March  received  the  royal  affent.  The  next  thing 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commons  was  a 
meffage  from  his  majefty,  intimating  his  defire, 
that  his  faithful  commons  would  enable  him  to  dif¬ 
charge 
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charge  the  debts  incurred  by  the  expences  of  his 

houlhold,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  fome  further 
provifion  for  the  fupport  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  crown. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  taking  this  matter  into 
conhderation,  the  houfe  went  into  a  committee  of 
fupply ;  and,  after  fome  debates,  came  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  refolutions : 

Refolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  fum  of  618,240!.  9s.  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jelty,  to  difcharge  the  arrears  and  debts  due  and 
owing  on  account  of  the  civil  lift  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1777. 

Refolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  fum  of  ioo,oool.  per  annum  be  granted  to 
his  majefty,  over  and  above  the  yearly  fum  of 
800, oool.  granted  by  an  aft  made  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  reign. 

When  thefe  refolutions  were  reported  from  the 
committee  of  fupply  to  the  whole  houfe,  the  firft 
was  agreed  to  without  any  oppofition ;  but  the  fe~ 
cond  produced  debates  that  continued  for  feveral 
hours,  at  the  clofe  of  which,  however,  it  was  agreed 
to  by  a  great  majority.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
refolutions  a  bill  was  immediately  framed,  which 
foon  pafled  both  houfes  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  May 
received  the  royal  affent.  No  other  material  matter 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  this  fellion.  The 
national  bufinefs  being  therefore  finilhed,  on  the 
6th  of  June  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  after  figning  fuch  bills  as  were  ready,  prorogued 
the  parliament. 

Let  us  now  return  to  America,  where  the  war  was 
ft  ill  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  Several 
Ikirmilhes  happened  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
in  the  Jerfeys,  with  various  fuccefs.  On  the  23d 
and  24th  of  March,  a  great  quantity  of  provilions, 
ftores.  Sec.  with  barracks  and  ftore-houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  provincials,  were  deftroyed  by  the  king’s 
troops  at  Peek’sfiill,  upon  the  North  River.  The 
cruizers  belonging  to  lord  Howe  and  commodore 
Hotham’s  fleet,  continued  to  take  many  prizes.  In 
Connecticut,  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  king’s  troops 
deftroyed  a  great  quantity  of  ftores  at  Danbury. 

General  Burgoyne,  with  the  northern  army,  pro¬ 
ceeded  toTiconderago  and  Fort  Independence,  which 
he  took  poffeflion  of  on  the  6th  of  July  ;  and  found 
in  them  great  quantities  of  ftores  and  provilions,  be- 
fldes  what  he  deftroyed  at  Skenefborough.  Soon 
after  this  he  took  pofteflion  of  Fort  Edward,  which 
the  provincials  abandoned  ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
Saratoga,  where  they  wereftrongly  polled. 

On  the  1  ith  of  September  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  general  Howe  had  an  engagement  with 
the  provincials  on  the  heights  of  Brandy-wine,  in 
which  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  bothfides, 
and  400  provincials  taken  prifoners.  On  the  25th 
the  armv  marched  in  two  columns  to  German  Town: 
and  lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  Biitilh  grenadiers, 
and  two  battalions  of  Heflian  grenadiers,  took  pof¬ 
feflion  of  Philadelphia  the  next  morning. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  enemy  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  1 500  menfrom  Peek’s  Hill,  iooo 
from  Virginia,  and  prefuming  upon  the  army  being 
much  weakened  by  the  detachments  to  Philadelphia 
'and  Jerfey,  thought  it  a  favourable  time  for  them 
to  rilk  an  action.  They  accordingly  marched  at 
fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d,  from  their  camp 
near  Skippach  Creek,  about  16  miles  from  German 
Town.  This  village  forms  one  continued  ftreet 
for  two  miles,  which  the  line  of  encampment,  in 
the  polition  the  army  then  occupied,  crofted  at  right 
angles,  near  a  mile  from  the  head  of  it,  where  the 
fecond  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  40th  re 
giment  were  polled. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth, 
the  patroles  difeovered  the  enemy’s  approach ;  and 
upon  the  ’communication  of  this  intelligence,  the 
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army  was  immediately  ordered  under  arms.  Soon 
after  the  break  of  day,  the  enemy  began  their  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  fecond  light  infantry,  which  they 
fuftained  for  a  confiderable  time,  fupported  by  the 
:  fortieth  regiment;  but  at  length, being  overpowered 
I  by  increafing  numbers,  thelight  infantry, and  a  part 
!  the  fortieth  retired  into  the  village,  when  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Mufgrave,  with  fix  companies  of  the 
latter  corps,  threw  himfelf  into  a  large  ftone  houfe 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  furround- 
ed  by  a  brigade,  and  attacked  by  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  he  moft  gallantly  defended,  until  major- 
general  Grey,  at  the  head  of  three  battalions  of  the 
third  brigade,  turning  his  front  to  the  village,  and 
brigadier-general  Agnew,  who  covered  major-gene¬ 
ral  Grey  s  left  with  the  fourth  brigade,  by  a  vigo¬ 
rous  attack  repulfed  the  enemy,  that  had  penetrated 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  which  was  done 
with  great  flaughter  ;  the  fifth  and  fifty-fifth  regi¬ 
ments  from  the  right,  engaging  them  at  the  fame 
time  on  the  other  fide  of  the  village,  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter. 

Major-general  Grant,  who  was  upon  the  right, 
moved  up  the  forty-ninth  regiment  with  four  pieces 
of  cannon  to  the  left  of  the  fourth  regiment,  about 
the  time  major-general  Grey  had  forced  the  enemy 
in  the  village ;  and  then  advancing  with  the  right 
wing,  the  enemy’s  left  gave  way,  and  was  purfued 
through  a  ftrong  country  between  four  and  five 
miles.  Ihe  enemy  retired  near  twenty  miles  by 
feveral  roads  to  Perkiomy  Creek,  and  encamped 
upon  Skippach  Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  diftant. 
they  faved  all  their  cannon  by  withdrawing  them 
early  in  the  day. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October  the  provincials,  under 
the  command  of  general  Gates,  having  furrounded 
general  Burgoyne’s  army  at  Saratoga,  the  latter 
thought  proper  to  enter  into  articles  of  capitulation; 
by  which  himfelf  and  his  troops,  after  laying  down 
their  arms,  were  to  have  a  free  paffage  to  Great 
Britain. 

Ihe  parliament  affembled  on  the  twentieth  of 
November,  when  his  majefty  opened  the  fefilon  in 
the  ulual  form.  The  fupplies  being  granted,  and 
feveral  bills  ready,  among  which  was  one  for  fuf- 
pending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  his  majefty,  on  the 
tenth  of  December,  adjourned  the  parliament. 

Both  houfes re-affem bled  on  the  23d 
of  January;  and  on  the  6  th  of  February  A*  D*  I77°‘ 
the  houfe  was  full,  to  hear  Mr.  Burke’s  motion. 

1  he  honourable  member  began  with  an  awful  fo- 
lemnity  to  prepare  their  minds,  and  incline  them  to 
adopt  his  fentiments,  and  join  him  in  his  endeavours 
to  make  the  houfe  as  fenfible  as  he  was,  of  the  many 
barbarities  which  he  faidhadbeen  committed  during 
the  war  in  America.  Adminiftration,  lord  Dun- 
more,  and  general  Burgoyne,  were  placed  upon  the 
carpet  ;  and  the  fhare  they  had  in  the  barbarities 
complained  of,  held  up  to  view.  The  whole  fpeech, 
though  it  lafted  three  hours,  was  no  more  than  a 
preface  to  his  motion.  When  he  thought  he  had 
laid  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  he  moved,  that  copies 
of  the  treaties  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  fhould 
be  laid  before  the  houfe. 

The  oppofite  fide  vindicated  the  Indians  from  the 
reflections  thrown  on  them.  The  faCts  urged  as 
proofs  of  theuntameable  and  ungovernable  rage  of 
the  Indians,  it  was  faid  were  by  much  exaggerated  ; 
owed  a  great  deal  of  their  horror  to  the  fancy  of  the 
orator ;  and,  fuch  as  they  were,  ought  to  be  deemed 
the  aCts  of  a  few  lawlefs  banditti  of  their  body,  who 
equally  difclaimed  obedience  to  our  commanders 
and  their  own  ;  and  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
nation,  who,  to  the  knowledge  of  many  members 
of  the  houfe,  had  often  aCted  with  a  degree  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  might  make  even  Chriftians  blulh. 
The  freeing  the  negroes  by  lord.  Dunmore,  w^as 
juftifie*d  on  the  ground  of  neceflity ;  it  was  ira- 
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pofllble  to  raife  men  otberwife  to  recover  our  juft 
rights  ;  every  private  confideration  fhould  give  way 
to  promote  the  public  good.  The  debate  was  waim, 
interefting,  and  lafled  near  feven  hours.  The  quef- 
tion  being  put,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  eighty- fix;  the  numbers  for  it  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty -feven-,.  againft  it  two  hundred  and 

twenty-three.  j 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February  loid  North  prci- 
fented  to  the  houfe,  a  bill,  to  enable  his  majefty  to 
appoint  commifiioners  to  trpat,  content,  andagiee 
on  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  fubfiftmg  in 
certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces 
of  America  :  alfo  a  bill  for  declaring  the  intention 
of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  concerning  the 
exercife  of  the  right  of  impofing  t^xes  on  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Another  bill  of  a  conciliatory  nature  was 
likewife  palled.  But  the  apparent  intent  of  thefe 
bills,  teemed  in  fome  meafure  defeated  by  the  recent 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  entered  into  between 
the  Americans  and  the  court  of  France. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  March,  the  Fi  ench 
having  laid  an  embargo  on  all  {hipping  in  then 
ports,  and  having  previoufly  fitted  out  a  large  fleet, 
it  was  thought  neceffary  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
England  and  encamp  them,  in  order  to  oppofe  any 
defigned  invafion ;  and  on  March  the  twent\- 
feventh  an  order  was  iflued  for  detaining  in  the 
ports  of  , England  all  French  fhips.  On  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  April  commifiioners  were  appointed  to  go 
with  conciliatory  terms  to  America  *  and  on  the 
fixteenth  of  the  fame  month,  a  proper  provihon 
was  made  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 

^Tudday,  April  the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  lords 
went  into  a  committee  of.  enquiry,  purfuant  to  no¬ 
tice  given  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richrtiond  on  a 
former  day,  when  lord  Chatham  rofe,  in  the  com  e 
of  the  enquiry,  and  after  lamenting  that  his  bodily 
infirmities  had  fo  long,  and  at  fo  impoitant  a  ciiljs, 
prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  pailia- 
ment,  he  declared  that  he  had  made  an  efFoit,  al- 
11a oft  beyond  the  powers  of  his  conflitution,  to  come 
down  to  the  houfe  on  that  day,  to  exprefs  hisindig- 
dation  at  the  pufillanimous  idea  of  giving  up  the 
dependence  of  America,  through  the  apprehenfions 
of  a  war  with  France.  Ide  fhould  think  lumfelf 
guilty  of  the  deepeft  treachery,  if  he  could  ever 
iubferibe  to  American  independence.  He  fpoke  m 
a  kind  of  enthwfiaftic  rapture  of  the  paft  glories  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwic  ;  and  afked,  w7ho  was  the 
man  that  would  dare  to  give  up  any  part  of  its  do¬ 
minions  l  \Vho  would  dare  to  difinherit  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  bifliop  of  Ofnaburgh,  and  all  the 
fair  hopes  of  that  beloved  family  of  proteftant 
prince's,  defeended  from  the  body  of  the  leveled 
princefs  Sophia  ?  His  lordfhip  cut  his  fpeech  fhoi  t 
from  extreme  weaknefs,  when  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond  again  rofe;  and  when  his  grace  came  near 
the  end  of  his  reply,  lord  Chatham  s  great  foul 
feemed  agitated  with  fome  big  thought ;  and  after 
the  duke  had  fat  down,  his  lordfhip  attempted  to 
rife ;  but  jus  feelings  proved  too  ftrong  for  his  de¬ 
bilitated  conflitution,  and  fuddenly  prclhng  his  hand 
on  his  flomach,  he  fell  into  a  convulfive  fit.  ft  he 
whole  houfe"  was  in  ^the  greateft  alarm  poflible  ;  the 
bar  cleared  ;  the  windows  thrown  open  ;  but  to  110 
effect.  Very  fortunately,  Dr.  Brocklefby  happened 
to  be  below  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  to  hear 
the  debates  when  his  lordfhip  dropt,  who  imme¬ 
diately  flew  to  his  relief,  and  exerted  all  his  hu¬ 
manity  and  fkill  for  the  recovery  of  fo  illuflriogs  a 
character.  His  endeavours  foon  prevailed,  and  his 
lordfhip  recovered  his  fenfes  :  but  on  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Addington  (his  lordfhip’s  family  phyheian) 
both  the  medical. gentlemen  thought  it  neceffary  to 
have. his  lordfhip  no  further  removed  than  to  .  Mr.. 
Strutt’s  (the  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  lords)  left  the 


motion  of  a  carriage  might  again  affect  his  fpirits. 
As  foon  as  his  lordfhip  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
houfe,  the  clrlke  of  Richmond  faid,  fuch  an  event 
mull  have  deranged  their  minds  too  much  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  debate  ;  he  would  therefore  fubroit  it 
to  them  to  adjourn  the  niotion.  1  his  meeting  their 
lordfhip’s  Concurrence,  the  houfe  adjourned  to  next 
day. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  nation,  on  the  twelfth 
of  May,  our  great  ftatefman,  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
departed  this  life,  at  his  feat  at  Hayes,  in  Kent. 
He  had  ferved  his  countfy  with  fidelity  and  fuccefs; 
and  the  fplendor  of  its  atchievements  departed  with 
him.’  This  great  ornament  of  human  nature,  and 
glory  of  the.  Englifh  nation,  the  right  honourable 
William  PitC  was  earl  of  Chatham,  vifoount  Pitt; 
of  Burton  Pynfent  in  Sotnerfetfhire,  F.  R.  S.  and 
prime  minitter  of  tins  kingdom.  .He  took  the  helrtt 
of  ftate  at  a  very  critical  and  dangeious  ciifis  *  and 
by  his  great  abilities  refeued  this  nation  from  the 
perilous  fitujitlon  in  which  he  found  it,  and  carried 
its  reputation  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory.  His  lord¬ 
fhip  was'  created  a  peer  by  the  .above  titles,  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  1)66:  He  married  lady  Hefteiy 
filter  to  earl  Temple;  who  was  created' baronefs  of 
Chatham,  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1761.  His 
title  devolved  on  his  eldeft  fon,  John,  lord  vifoount 
Pitt,  born  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1 7 
The  citizens  of  London,  ever;  grateful  to  real  pa-^ 
triots,  have  eredted,  in  their  Guildhall,  a  new  ceno¬ 
taph  to  the  memory  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  *  and 
the  Britifh  nation  honoured  his  merit  by  a  public 
funeral,  and  a  public  monument  among  her  illu- 
ftrious  characters  in  Weftminftei;  abby.  The  noble 
earl  was  born  November  the  fifteenth,;  !  708, 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  royal  aflent  was  given 
to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  catholics ;  and  ; 
about  the  fame  time  an  embargo  vats'  laid  on  all; 
foreign  veflcls  in  the  ports  of  England.  On  the 
fecond  of  June  his  majefty  went  in;  Fate  to  the; 

•  houfe  of  peers  *  when  having  given  Tis  aflent  to  ' 
t  Several  bills-,  particularly  one  for  fettling  an  annuity 
oh  the  defoendants  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  he' 

>  prorogued  the  parliament. 

Admiral  Keppel  having  failed  with  A  fleet,  not 
Sufficient  in  point  of  force,  for  the  purpofo  of  at-' 
tacking  the  French,  returned  to  England  for  re¬ 
inforcement,  which  having  obtained,  he  again  put 
to  lea.  On  July  the  twenty-feventh  the  two  grand 
fleets  met,  and  camt  to  hh  engagement  off  Uftianty 
the  iffue  of  which  (in  confoqiience  of  an  accufation 
laid  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer, 1  vide-adfniral,  againft  the 
chief  commander)  produced  great  diffentions.  The 
engagement  was  reprefent’ed  in  fuch  a  light  by  Sir 
iftu <Th  Pallifer,  as  to  ftigmatize  the  reputation  of 
the  Tdmiral ;  Mr.  Keppel,-  however,  vindicated  his 
charadter  in  parliament  on  the  feebnd  of  December  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  exhibited 
his  charges  againft  him  ..on  the  feventeeth  of  the 
fame  month  at  the  admiralty;  The  bill  for  his  trial 
on  land  received  the  royal ■  aflent  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  cn filing  ;  his  trial' accordingly  began  on  the 
feventh  of  January,  1779,  mid  ended  on  the  firfl  of 
February,  when  he  w:as  unanimoufly  acquitted  with 
the  greateft  honour,  and  the  prosecution  pronounced 
to  be  malicious.  On  his  acquittal  the  molt  geneial 
demoriftrations  of 'joy  took  place,  and  the  gieateft 
illuminations,  perhaps  ever  kno\V’n,  en filed  in  moft 
of  the  cities',  towns.  Sec.  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
He  likew  ife  received  the  united  thanks  of  the  houfe ^ 
of  lords,  houfe  of  commons,  the  lord-mayor  and 
common-council  of  the  city  of  London  (who  pie-- 
fell  ted  him  with  the  freedom  .of  the  city  in  a  box 
\  made  of  heart  of  oak,  and  richly  ornamented  with- 
:  gold)  and  of  many  other  cities,  towns,  corpora* 
tions,  &c. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  general  Clinton,  eva¬ 
cuated  Philadelphia.  He  v7as  attacked  on  hjs- 
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march  by  the  provincials,  whofeobjeft  appeared  to 
be  the  gaining  pofleffion  of  the  Britifh  baggage  : 
but  in  this  they  were  difappointed,  and  every  where 
repulfed,  by  means  of  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  general  Clinton  had  difpofed  his  troops.  After 
this  event  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  go¬ 
vernor  johnftone,  were  fent  as  commiflioners  from 
Great  Britain,  to  treat  of  a  pacification  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  did  not  meet -with  that  fuccefs  that  every 
true  lover  of  both  countries  could  wifh.  About 
the  fame  time  the  iftands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique¬ 
lon  were  taken  from  the  French,  by  admiral  Mon¬ 
tague’s  fleet ;  in  oppofition  to  which,  the  ifland  of 
Dominica  was  captured  by  an  armament  of  French 
and  Americans  from  Martinico. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  admiral  Barring¬ 
ton,  (who  fucceeded  lord  Howe  in  the  command  of 
the  Britifh  fleet)  and  a  body  of  forces  under  general 
Grant,  feized  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the 
Antilles  belonging  to  the  French.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  attempted  to  be  retaken  by  count  d’Eftaing, 
but  he  was  repuifed  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  ifland  much  difconcerted.  On 
the  fourth  of  January  the  enfuing  year,  Georgia 
furrendcred  to  a  detachment  of  Britifh  troops,  and 
many  inhabitants  of  that  colony  and  of  the  Caro- 
linas  came  in  and  joined  the  royalifts. 

n  A  defperate  engagement  was  fought 

1 7  7 9-  on  the  0f  July,  between  the 

Englifh,  commanded  by  admiral  Barrington,  and 
the  French  by  count  d’Eftaing,  in  which  the  French 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Englifh  commander  was 
wounded,  and  loft  near  two  hundred  men  ;  but 
no  Ihfps  were  taken  on  either  fide.  M.  d’Eftaing, 
being  afterwards  joined  by  a  body  of  Americans 
under  general  Lincoln,  made  an  attack  on  the 
Britifh  lines  at  Savannah,  but  was  repulfed  with 
great  flaughter,  and  himfelf  wounded  ;  foon  after 
which  the  French  abandoned  the  American  coafts. 

The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  took 
their  departure  from  Plymouth,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Auguft,  without  attempting  any  hoftilities,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  attack  of  the  Ardent  man  of  war,  captain 
Boteler,  who  defended  himfelf  heroically  againft  two 
frigates,  and  three  feventy-four  of  the  enemy,  for 
near  three  hours,  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  ftnke  to 
this  unequal  force,  after  having  every  yard,  and  her 
main-mail  fhot  away.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy,  con¬ 
fining  of  fixty  fail  of  the  line,  twenty  frigates,  and 
transports,  made  their  appearance  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  few  hours  arrived  oft 
Caufand-bay,  where  they  lay  to,  in  two  grand  di- 
vifions,  for  four  days,  till  their  departure.  As  foon 
as  it  was  high-water  on  Wednefday  evening,  count 
d’Orvilliers’  fliip  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  which  was 
returned  by  that  of  count  d’Arce,  the  Spanifh  ad¬ 
miral,  on  which  the  two  divifions  tacked  immediate-, 
ly,  and  flood  to  the  fouthward.  On  Thurfday  morn¬ 
ing  they  were  barely  difcernable,  withthebeftglafies, 
fleering  the  fame  courfe,  and  by  noon  were  totally 
out  of  fight.  The  confternation  occafioned  by  the  firft 
appearance  of  this  vaft  naval  armament  was  certainly 
great,  the  inhabitants  flying  with  wjiat  valuable 
effects  they  could  get  together,  fo  that  the  town  Was 
prefently  left  to  thofe  only  who  meant  gallantly  to 
defend  it ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  the  place 
of  the  female  and  infirm  fugitives  was  more  than 
doubly  fup plied  by  the  able  volunteers  who  flocked 
in  from  all  parts.  The  garrifon,  which  confifted  of 
four  thoufand  effective  men,  were  under  arms  night 
and  day,  as  were  the  officers  and  artificers  of  the 
dock,  about  two  thoufand  more;  and,  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition,  they  would  have  defended  the 
place  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  vigliance  and 
fpirit  of  the  officers  foon  got  the  better  of  the  firft 
momentary  panic,  and  not  a  man  was  to  befouud 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  place  that  did  not  arm 
himfelf,  and  bravely  refolve  to  ftied  his  blood  ift 
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defence  of  his  country.  The  warmed  encomiums 
are  due  to  lord  Shuldham,  who  commanded  at  that 
port,  and  the  reft  of  the  officers,  naval  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary,  whofe  activity  and  zeal  ferved  to  raife  a  glo¬ 
rious  animation  that  pervaded  the  whole  country. 

I  he  Serapis  frigate,  and  Countefs  of  Scarborough 
armed  fliip,  having  the  fleet  from  the  Baltic  under 
their  convoy,  were  attacked,  between  Flamborough 
head,  and  Scarborough,  by  Paul  Jones’s  lquadron, 
when,  after  a  fevere  engagement,  in  which  the  Sera¬ 
pis  loft  her  main-maft,  bowfprit,  and  mizen  top- 
maft,  and  was  otherwife  much  fhattered,  as  was  alfd 
the  Countefs  of  Scarborough,  and  they  were  both 
taken.  Themerchantfhips  were  feparated during  the 
action ,  part  of  which  had  taken  flielter  on  the  cdaft 
near  Scarborough,  and  two  were  arrived  at  Hull. 
In  captain  P earfon’s  letter  to  thelords  commiflioners 
of  the  admiralty,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  obftinate  engagement.  “  We  at  length  dropt 
along  fide  of  each  other,  head  and  ftern,  when  the 
fluke  of  our  fpare  anchor  hooking  his  quarter,  we 
became  fo  clofe  fore  and  aft,  that  the  muzzles  of 
our  guns  touched  each  others  fides.  In.  this  po- 
fition  we  engaged  from  half  paft  eight  till  half  paft 
ten,  during  which  time,  from  the  great  quantity  and 
variety  of  combullible  matter  which  they  threw  in 
upon  our  decks,  chains,  and  in  fliort  into  every 
part  of  the  fliip,  we  .were  on  fire  ten  or  twelve 
times  in  different  places,  and  it  was  with  the 
greateft  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable,  at  times, 
that  we  were  able  to  get  it  extinguifhed.  At  the 
fame  time  the  largeft  of  the  two  frigates  kept  failing 
round  us  the  whole  action,  and  raking  us  fore  and 
aft,  by -which  means  fhe  killed  or  wounded  almoft 
every  man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks.  About 
half  paft  nine,  either  from  a  hand  grenade  being 
thrown  at  one  of  ourlower-deck ports,  or  from  fome 
other  accident,  a  cartridge  of  powder  was  fet  on 
fire,  the  flames  of  which  running  from  cartridge  to 
carti  idge  all  the  way  aft,  blew  up  the  whole  of  the 
people  and  officers  that  were  quartered  abaft  the 
main-maft,  from  which  unfortunate  circumftance 
all  thofe  guns  were  rendered  ufelefs  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  action,  and  I  fear  the  greateft  part 
of  the  people  will  lofe  their  lives.  At  ten  o’clock 
they  called  for  quarters  from  the  fliip  along-fide, 
and  faid  they  had  ftruck.  Hearing  this,  I  called 
upon  the  captain  to  know  if  they  had  ftruck,  or  if 
he  alked  for  quarters  ;  but  no  anfwer  being  made, 
after  repeatingmy  words  two  or  three  times,  I  called 
for  the  boarders,  and  ordered  them  to  board,  which 
they  did  ;  but  the  moment  they  were  on  board  her, 
they  difcovered  a  fuperior  number  lying  under 
cover  with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive 
them,  on  which  our  people  retreated  inftantly  into 
our  own  fliip,  and  returned  to  their  guns  again  till 
half  paft  ten,  when  the  frigate  coming  acrofs  our 
ftern,  and  pouring  her  broadfide  into  us  again, 
without  our  being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on 
her,  I  found  it  in  vain,  and,  in  fhort,  impracticable, 
from  the  fituation  we  were  in,  to  ftand  out  any 
longer  with  the  leaft  profpeft  of  fuccefs ;  I  therefore 
ftruck  (our  main-maft  at  the  fame  time  went  by  the 
board).  The  firft  lieutenant  and  myfelf  were  im¬ 
mediately  efcorted  into  the  fliip  along-fide,  when  we 
found  her  to  bean  American  fliip  of  war,  called  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  of  forty  guns  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-five  men,  commanded  by  captain 
Paul  Jones;  the  other  frigate  which  engaged  us,  to 
be  the  Alliance,  of  forty  guns  and  three  hundred 
men;  and  the  third  frigate  which  engaged  and  took 
the  Countefs  of  Scarborough  after  two  hours  action, 
to  be  the  Pallas,  a  French  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns 
and  two  hundred  and  feventy-five  men;  the  Ven¬ 
geance,  an  armed  brig  of  twelve  guns  and  feventy 
men,  all  in  Congrefs  fervice,  and  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Paul  Jones.”  This  action  of  our  gallant 
commander  happened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep* 
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tember.  It  occasioned  a  Spirited  memorial  from 
the  Englifh  court,  to  the  States  of  Holland,  which 
\vas  foon  after  followed  by  open  ads  of  hoftility. 

Ia  the  month  of  October  another  bloody  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Quebec  frigate,  which 
was  blown  up  in  an  adion  with  a  French  forty  gun 
fhip,  about  fourteen  leagues  S.  W.  of  Ulhant;  of 
which  the  following  narrative  is  given  by  Mr. 
James  George,  lieutenant  of  the  Rambler  cutter, 
the  Quebec’s  confort.  “  Wednefday,  the  fixth  in- 
ftant,  at  day-break,  we  difcovered  three  fail  to  lee¬ 
ward.  Captain  Farmer  made  the  fignal  for  the 
Rambler  to  come  under  his  ftern,  which  I  obeyed  ; 
he  then  afked  me  what  I  thought  of  them  ;  I  told 
him  a  Ship,  a  cutter,  and  a  Dutch  hoy  ;  he  replied, 
he  would  go  down  and  fee  what  they  were,  and 
ordered  me  to  keep  clofe  to  him.  At  half  pail 
eight  we  plainly  perceived  two  of  them  to  be  a 
large  French  frigate,  and  a  cutter.  At  ten  the 
Quebec,  being  within  point  blank  fhot  of  the 
enemy,  hoifted  her  colours,  and  returned  their  fire, 
Rill  edging  down  to  come  to  a  clofer  engagement, 
till  Ihe  was  along-lide  the  French  frigate.  Imme¬ 
diately  I  hoifted  my  colours,  and  ftood  in  between 
the  French  frigate  and  the  cutter,  with  an  intent  to 
bring  her  to  a  clofe  engagement,  which  I  effected 
at  eleven  o’clock.  I  found  her  force  to  be  Sixteen 
fix  pounders,  and  full  of  men.  We  continued  to 
engage  her, clofe  along-fide,  till  within  afew  minutes 
of  two  o’clock,  when  She  fet  all  the  fail  file  could 
croud,  and  bore  from  us,  we  not  having  had  the 
luck  to  carry  away  any  thing  material ;  and  the 
Rambler  having  her  garf  fhot  away,  her  top-maft 
Shot  through,  the  top-fail  hal 'yards,  and  moil  of  her 
Handing  and  running  rigging  gone,  &nd  the  main- 
fail  rendered  unfei viteable,  was  incapable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  her  with  any  hopes  of  coming  up  with  her; 
at  the  fame  time  feeing  both  the  frigates  difmafted, 
and  the  Quebec  take  fire,  1  endeavoured  to  get  as 
near  the  Quebec  as  poflible,  in  hopes  of  laving 
fome  of  her  men ;  but  there  being  little  wind, 
and  a  large  fwell,  found  I  could  aflift  her  no  other 
way  but  by  hoiftingout  our  boats,  which  I  effedled, 
and  fent  the  maftcr  and  five  men  armed  in  her,  who 
picked  up  one  mailer’s  mate,  two  young  midfhip- 
men,  and  fourteen  more  of  the  Quebec’s  people,  the 
enemy’s  frigate  at  the  fame  time  firing  at  the  boat. 
As  the  Rambler  was  at  a  coniiderable  diftance,  to 
leeward  of  the  Quebec,  I  thought  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  fend  a  fecond  time. 

te  I  want  words  Sufficient  to  deferibe  the  noble 
and  gallant  manner  of  captain  Farmer’s  engaging 
the  enemy  for  upwards  of  three  hours  and  an  half 
that  he  lay  along-fide  the  frigate,  which  carried 
twenty-eight  eighteen  pounders  on  her  main- deck, 
and  twelve  guns  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle. 
The  Quebec  continued  burning  very  fiercely,  with 
her  colours  flying,  till  fix  o’clock,  when  Hie  blew 
up.”  Thirteen  of  the  brave  crew  were  taken  from 
the  wreck  by  a  Pruffian  vefiel,  who  put  them  into 
a  Toplham  pilot-boat ;  thefe  with  the  few  above- 
mentioned  were  all  who  were  Saved ;  the  remainder 
perilhed  either  by  the  fire  or  water,  among  whom 
was  the  intrepid  captain  Farmer,  defervedly,  and  to 
this  day,  lamented  both  by  his  friends  and  country. 
The  engagement  began  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  and  lafted  till 
two,  when  the  Frenchman  ceafed  firing. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  the  officers  and 
garrilon  of  Omoa,  Surrendered  that  fort  to  the 
honourable  captain  John  Luttrefl,  of  his  majefty’s 
fliip  the  Charon,  and  William  Dalrymple,  Efq; 
commander  of  the  land  forces.  The  officers,  fol- 
diers,  and  feamen,  exerted  themfelves  upon  every 
point  of  duty  in  a  diftinguifhed  manner :  but  of  the 
various  proofs  of  an  undaunted  and  elevated  mind, 
during  the  efcalade,  we  muft  not  omit  that  of  a 
brave  Britifli  tar,  which  amazed  the  Spaniards,  and 


gave  them  a  very  high  idea  of  Englifii  valour:  not 
contented  with  one  cutlals,  he  had  Scrambled  up 
the  walls  with  two  ;  and  meeting  a  Spanilh  officer 
without  arms,  who  had  been  roufed  out  of  his  fleep, 
had  the  generofity  not  to  take  any  advantage,  but’ 
prefenting  him  one  of  his  cutlafles  told  him,  ‘  You 
are  now  on  a  footing  with  me.’ — The  orders  were 
not  to  Spare  while  they  refilled,  but  to  grant  quar¬ 
ters  to  all  who  requefted  it.  Only  two  Spaniards 
were  wounded  by  the  bayonet  in  refilling,  nor 
was  any  perfon  pillaged  or  plundered. 

A  fignal  victory  was  obtained  on  the  ' 
Sixteenth  of  January,  by  admiral  Rod- 
ney,  over  the  Spanilh  fleet,  commanded  by  Don 
Juan  Langara,  olf  Cape  St.  Vincent’s  ;  by  means  of 
which  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  then  befieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  people  in  great  diftrels  for  want 
of  provifions,  were  happily  relieved.  In  this  adion 
the  Spanilh  admiral  and  Seven  Ships,  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fquadron,  were  either  taken  or  defiroyed. 
On  the  eleventh  of  May  Charles  Town  Surrendered 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  j  in  which  were  taken  Several 
officers,  a  commodore,  ten  continental  regiments, 
and  three  battalions  of  artillery,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  American  and  French  feamen  ;  in  all  fix 
thoufand  men  in  arms,  befides  Several  armed  fhips, 
and  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  Seven¬ 
teenth,  a  very  Smart  engagement  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral 
Rodney,  and  the  French  under  M.  de  Guichen, 
near  Martinico.  It  lafted  for  fome  time,  and  in 
the  end  proved  unfavourable  to  the  French,  though 
no  fhips  were  taken  on  either  fide. 

On  the  Sixteenth  of  Auguft  a  victory  was  obtained 
over  the  American  army  under  general  Gates,  by 
the  Britifli  army  under  lord  Cornwallis.  The  lots 
of  the  Americans  was  about  nine  hundred  llain, 
among  whom  was  brigadier-general  Gregory  ;  and 
about  one  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners.  Soon 
after  this  action  lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  defeat¬ 
ed  general  Sumpter’s  army,  which  was  greatly  Su¬ 
perior'  to  his  own,  taking  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  three  hundred  prifoners. 

In  November  general  Arnold  (one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  American  forces)  deferted  that 
fervice  ;  whofe  defedion  occafioned  the  melancholy 
cataftrophe  of  major  Andree,  adjutant-general  of 
the  Britifli  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton.  Arnold,  before  he  efcaped,  had,  with  major 
Andree,  concerted  a  plan  for  furprizing  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army.  This  Scheme,  however,  "failed,  and 
Andree,  being  taken  as  a  Spy,  was,  by  order  of  ge¬ 
neral  Wafliington,  executed.  It  is  aflerted  that  the 
officers  who  formed  the  council  of  war  that  con¬ 
demned  him,  wept  when  his  Sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  Univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed,  he 
was  only  twenty-feven  years  old  when  he  died  ;  and 
though  he  had  Served  but  eight  years,  his  merit 
promifed  to  raife  him  foon  to  the  liigheft  honours. 
And  befides  his  military  talents,  he  was  remarkable, 
for  a  well  cultivated  genius,  and  had  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  many  agreeable  fugitive  pieces.  In 
fliort,  every  thing  feemed  to  confpire  to  render  his* 
melancholy  end  more  affeding  Hill. 

On  the  twenty-firft  of  December  was  publilhed* 
in  a  Gazette  extraordinary,  fiis  majefty’s  manifefto, 
wherein  Several  ftriking  allegations  were  ably  Sup¬ 
ported,  tending  to  prove,  that  the  States,  particu¬ 
larly  Amfterdam,  had,  in  various  inftances,  been 
guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith.  In  confequence 
of  which  the  king  had  ordered  his  ambafiador  to 
withdraw  from  the  Hague  ;  and  was-determined  to 
purfue  fuch  vigorous  naeafures  as  the  occafion  fully 
juftified,  his  own  dignity,  and  the  interefts  of  his 
people  required. 

This  year  teemed  with  difturbances  at  home  of* 
very  Singular  nature  j  W.luch  took;  their  rifeffom  an 
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averfion  to  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
papifts.  Aflociations  were  formed  for  defending 
the  proteftant  religion  from  the  incroachments  of 
popery  ;  and  of  one  of  thofe  afiemblies,  called  the 
Proteftant  Afiociation,  lord  George  Gordon  was 
invited  to  become  the  preliaent,  and  with  this  in¬ 
vitation  he  complied.  A  petition  was  framed,  and 
figned  by  the  aftociators,  complaining  of  the  late 
act  for  repealing  the  feverities  of  an  act  of  the  ioth 
and  nth  of  William  III.  and  this  petition  lord 
George  Gordon  undertook  to  prefent  to  the  houfe 
of  commons.  An  advertifement  was  publilhed, 
with  the  fignature  of  lord  George,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  afibciation  to  meet  in  St.  George’s 
fields,  on  Friday  the  fecond  of  June,  in  order  to 
attend  the  prefentation  of  their  petition  to  the  houfe 
of  commons.  In  purfuanceof  this  advertifement  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  people  aflembled  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  accompanied  lord  George 
to  the  houfe.  On  their  arrival  there,  lord  George 
moved  for  leave  to  prefent  the  petition,  but  it  be¬ 
ing  agreed  to  poftpone  it  till  another  day,  the  mul¬ 
titude  were  fo  irritated,  that  they  immediately 
divided  themfelves  into  parties,  fome  going  to  the 
Homifti  chapel  in  Duke-ftreet,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and  others  to  that  in  Warwick-ftreet,  Golden-fquare, 
both  which  buildings  they  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
moliflied  in  a  very  fliort  time.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  deftrudlion  which  afterwards  took 
place.  The  people  became  more  and  more  out¬ 
rageous,  nor  had  the  pacific  meafures  taken  by 
feveral  of  the  magiftrates  the  leaft  effect.  On  the 
Sunday  afternoon  they  deftroyed  the  chapel  near 
Moorfields,  together  with  feveral  houfes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  belonging  to  Roman  catholics.  The 
appearance  of  the  rabble  was  much  more  formidable 
and  alarming  on  the  Monday.  The  chapel  in 
Virg’  ia-lane,  Wapping,  and  Nightingale-lane, 
Eail  ,mithfield,  were  deftroyed  by  different  parties, 
as  were  alfo  feveral  houfes  belonging  to  people  in 
very  reputable  circumttances. 

On  Tuefday  all  the  military  in  London  were 
ordered  upon  duty  at  both  houfes  of  parliament,  St. 
James’s,  the  Tower,  &c.  But  notwithftanding  thefe 
precautions,  the  fury  of  the  rioters  continued  to  in- 
creafe.  They  that  day  deftroyed  feveral  houfes  be¬ 
longing  to  Roman  catholics,  and  in  the  evening  a 
party  of  them  appeared  before  Newgate,  and  de¬ 
manded  an  immediate  releafe  of  all  the  prifoners. 
Mr.  Akerman  (the  mailer  of  the  prifon)  declared 
himfelf  refolved  to  do  his  duty,  upon  which  they 
broke  the  windows  of  his  dwelling-houfe,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  batter  the  doors  with  pickaxes  and  fledge 
hammers;  and  climbing  by  means  of  ladders,  the 
walls  of  the  building,  they  entered  at  the  windows, 
threw  Mr.  Akerman’s  furniture  into  the  ftreet,  and 
committed  them  to  the  flames.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  exceffes,  all  the  prifoners  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred,  were  releaied,  among  whom  were  fou  r 
under  fentence  of  death,  and  ordered  for  execution 
on  the  following Thurfday.— Having  done  this  they 
fell  on  the  prifon  itfelf,  which,  though  the  ftrohgefl 
in  England,  and  lately  erected  at  an  immenfe  ex¬ 
pence',  they  foon  demolifhed,  leaving  nothing  more 
{landing  than  the  bare  walls.  The  fame  night 
another  party  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  of  lord  Mansfield 
in  Bloomfbury-fquare, which  was  entirely  confumed, 
together  with  a  collection  of  pictures  of  great  value, 
and  many  of  the  fcarceft  manufcripts  in  the  poflei- 
fion  of  any  private  perfon  in  the  world  ;  befides  all, 
his  lordfliip’s  notes  on  great  law  cafes,  and  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England.  The  military  arrived  in 
Bloomfbury,  but  not  till  the  mifchievous  intentions 
of  the  rabble  had  taken  effea.  However,  they  were 
under  the  neceflity  of  firing  in  their  own  defence, 
and  fix  men  and  a  woman  were  killed,  and  many 
Others  wounded.  The  fame  night  they  deftioye 
the  houfe  pf  juftice  Cox,  in  Great  queen-iVeet,  and 
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that  of  Sir  John  Fielding  in  Bovv-fti  eet.  They  alfo 
fet  all  the  prifoners  in  New  Prifon,  Clerkenwell,  at 
liberty.  On  YVednefday  they  deftroyed  the  King’s 
Bench  and  Fleet  prifons,  Jetting  all  the  debtors  at 
liberty  ;  and  to  filch  lengths  did  they  go  that  they 
threatened  to  deilroy  the  ‘Bank,  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  now  became  neceftary  to  give  the 
military  diferetionary  powers.  For  the  proteaion 
of  the  Bank,  guards  were  placed  before  that  build¬ 
ing,  as  alfo  within  the  Royal  Exchange,  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  and  feveral  of  the  public  courts ;  and 
almoft  every  place  tenable  as  a  fortification,  became 
a  receptacle  for  armed  troops.  Two  houfes,  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  other  about  the  middle  of  Hol- 
born,  belonging  to  Mr.  Langdale,  an  eminent  dif* 
tiller,  were  fet  fire  to,  and  entirely  confumed,  as 
were  the  dwellings  of  many  other  individuals  pro- 
feffing  the  Roman  catholic  faith. 

The  rioters  made  two  attacks  upon  the  Bank, 
and  one  upon  the  Pay-office.  The  importance  of 
thefe  places  rendered  it  neceftary  to  fhew  but  little 
lenity  ;  and  many  perfons  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  foldiery.  Two  men  and  a  chimney- 
fweeper’s  apprentice  wei  efhotin  the  Fleet-market; 
and  three  men  were  fiiot  dead  upon  Black  Friars- 
bridge,  the  toll-houfes  of  which  were  deftroyed. 
Numbers  alfo  fell  facrifices  to  inebriation,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  diltilleries  of  Mr.  Langdale,  from 
whofe  veffiJs  the  liquor  ran  down  the  ftreets  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  it  was  taken  up  in  pails,  and  hejd 
up  to  the  mouths  of  the  intoxicated  multitude; 
many  of  whom  actually  killed  themfelves  byr  ex- 
ceffive  drinking  of  non-redtified  fpirits,  and  were 
either  burnt  to  death,  or  buried  in  the  ruins,  from 
which  about  twenty  of  thefe  miferable  wretches 
were  dragged  out,  feveral  of  whom  W'ere  quite  dead. 
Some  dilturbances  likewife  happened  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  where  feveral  individuals  fullered  confide- 
rably  in  their  property ;  but  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  military  the  rioters  were  foon  difperfed. 

Great  numbers  of  thefe  deluded  people  vrere 
taken  up,  and  afterwards,  by  a  fpecial  commiffioa 
granted  for  that  purpofe,  tried  for  their  lives,  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  which  is  as  follows  : 


In  London  and  Middlefex. 


T  ried  «— ■  — 

84 

Found  guilty  — - 

34 

Refpited  —  — • 

J4 

Executed  —  - — 

20 

Acquitted  —  — 

50 

In  Southwark. 

Tried  —  — • 

Found  guilty  — 

24 

Refpited  —  — 

17 

Executed  — 

7 

Acquitted  — 

2 T6 

In^he  week  wherein  thefe  dilturbances  happened 
lord  George  Gordon  (who  was  confidered  as  the  in- 
ftigator  of  them)  was  taken  into  cuftody,  and,  after 
a  long  examination  before  the  privy-council,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  On  the  fifth  of  February 
following,  1 781,  he  was  tried  in  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  Weftminfter,  for  high-treafon,  and  levying 
war,  infurreftion  and  rebellion,  againft  the  king, 
by  aflernbling  a  great  number  of  armed  perfons  on 
the  l'econd  of  June  in  the  preceding  year,  and  dif- 
turbing  the  peace,  See.  The  trial  Tailed  from  half 
paft  eight  on  Monday  morning,  till  five  o’clodk’the 
next  morning,  when  the  jury  declared  his  jordfhip 
Not  Guilty. 

On  the  fixth  of  January,  about  two  .  -p.  „ 

in  the  morning,  the  French  made  a  ’  '  J 

defeent  on  the  illand  of  Jerfey,  but  in  their  attempt¬ 
ing  to  laud,  four  of  their  tranfport  veflels  were 

wrecked 
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wrecked  upon  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  perifhed.  Thofe,  however,  who  did  land 
made  their  way  into  the  moll  interior  part  of  the 
Hand,  where  they  met  with  a  warm  repulfe  from 
the  garrifon,  great  numbers  of  them  being  killed, 
many  tJjiken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  fave 
thcmfelves  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February  ad¬ 
miral  Rodney,  commander  of  the  Britifh  fleet  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  in  conjunction  with  general  Vaughan, 
commander  of  the  land  forces,  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  the  Ifland  of  St.  Euftatius,  belonging  to  the 
Butch,  which  furrendered  at  difcretion;  but  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  fhips,  laden  with  property  captured 
there,  were  taken  by  the  French  fleet  in  their  paflage 
home.  They  likewife  made  themfelves  m afters  of 
the  Hands  of  St.  Martin,  Saba  and  St.  Bartholomew, 
belonging  to  the  French,  together  with  the  two 
valuable  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerary  and  Effequibo, 
both  fituated  on  the  Spaniflimain. 

In  America,  throughout  the  month  of  March, 
little  was  done  with  refpect  to  bringing  the  w?ar  to  a 
period ;  though  in  moll  of  the  actions  the  Britifh 
forces  came  off  victors,  and  found  means  to  take 
and  deftroy  great  quantities  of  ordnance,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  ftores,  &c.  in  Virginia.  They  likewife  de¬ 
feated  general  Green’s  army  at  Guildford,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  fame  month,  after  a  fliarp  engage¬ 
ment,  in  which  feveral  Englifh  officers  of  rank,  and  a 
great  number  of  privates,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Britifli  troops  having  for  fome  time  had  poflfefiion 
of  Camden,  lord  Rawdon,  with  colonel  Wefton’s 
detachment  being  near  it,  and  clofely  purfued  by 
the  American  general  Green,  after  the  battle  of 
Guildford,  wherein  the  Britifh  troops  prayed  vic¬ 
torious,  fetfire  to  that  beautiful  town,  and  reduced 
it  to  afhes,  after  which  he  retired  for  fafety  to  within 
a  fmall  diftance  of  Chailes-Town. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  April  commodore  Johnftone’s 
fleet,  with  a  number  of  India  fhips  under  convoy, 
was  attacked  by  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  Suf- 
frein  oft'  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago,  which  wras  attended 
with  great  lofs  £nd  damage  on  both  Tides.  Some  of  j 
the  India  (hips  were  taken  by  the  French,  but  they 
not  being  able  to  retain  the  whole,  feveral  efcaped, 
and  rejoining  the  Englifh  fleet,  arrived  fife  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  June,  the  ifland  of  Tobago  in  the  Weft 
Indies  was  taken  from  the  Englifh  by  a  body  of 
land  forces,  commanded  by  the  French  governor  of 
St.  Vincent’s,  under  cover  of  a  large  fleet  of  fliips 
of  war,  commanded  by  M.  de  Graffe, 

Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  on  the  fixth  of  Auguft 
fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fquadron,  with  a  large  convoy 
on  the  Dogger-bank.  The  latter  had  eight  fliips 
of  the  line,  and  the  former  feven.  The  engagement 
was  very  hot  for  fome  time,  and  great  damage  was 
done  on  both  Tides;  but  at  length  the  Dutch 
thought  proper  to  bear  away  for  the  Texei,  and  the 
Englifh  were  too  much  difibled  to  follow  them. 
One  of  the  Dutch  men  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns 
was  funk,  and  the  whole  crew  perifhed. 

In  the  month  of  September,  colonel  Tarleton  was 
defeated  at  Gloucefter  by  the  Sicur  de  Choify,  after 
which  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  America 
marched  againft  the  Britifli  forces  commanded  by 
lord  Cornwallis.  The  intrenchments  were  opened 
in  two  attacks,  above  and  below  York  River,  in  the 
night  between  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  October,  and 
different  engagements  took  place  till  the  feyen- 
teenth,  when  lord  Cornwallis  finding  the  enemy  too 
powerful,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  he,  with 
his  whole  army  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  There 
were  found  in  the  pofts  of  York  and  Gloucefter  fix 
thoufand  regular  troops,  twenty-two  pair  of  colours, 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  feamen,  onehundred  and 
fixty  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  calibres,  of  which 
feventy-five  were  brafs ;  eight  mortars ;  about  foi  ty 
fliips,  one  of  them  of  fifty  guns,  which  was  burnt. 
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Twenty  tranfports  were- funk,  in  which  ntimber  was 
theGuadaloupe,  a  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns. 

In  February  the  conjunctive  forces  „ 
of  France  and  Spain  laid  fiege  to  Mi- 
norca.  1  he  honourable  general  Murray,  governor 
of  the  place,  oppofed  them  for  feveral  days  with 
great  refolution,  but  his  troops  were  fo  difabled, 
by  a  fcorbutic  diforder  prevailing  among  them, 
that  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
fuperior  power  of  the  enemy.  Genet  al  Murray 
propofed  articles  of  capitulation  to  the  conquerors, 
which  being  agreed  to,  he  furrendered  the  fort  of 
St.  Philip  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  then,  with 
his  troops,  left  it  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
About  the  fame  time  advice  was  received  of  the 
capture  of  the  Hands  of  St.  Qhriftopher  and  Nevis  in 
the  Weft  Indies  by  theFrench,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  de  Bouille.  Major-general  Shirley, 
governor  of  the  place,  held  out,  with  the  moil  dif- 
tinguifhed  refolution,  for  a  confiderable  time;  but 
at  length,  finding  rhe  enemy  too  powerful,  w>as 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and,  after  a  liege  of  above  five 
weeks,  compelled  to  furrender  to  the  French  arms 
upon  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  furrender  of  two  armies  attended  by  the 
finefl  train  of  artillery  which  ever  entered  the  field, 
alarmed  the  whole  nation:  the  cabinet  began  to 
talk  in  a  more  moderate  ftrain  ;  minittere  lowered 
their  tone,  and  in  the  parliament,  affembled  in  laft 
November,  feveral  of  the  leading  members  ap¬ 
peared  deeply  affected  with  our  fucceflive  difgraces 
and  Ioffes,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  was  in¬ 
filled,  that  no  circumftances  except  a  fpeedy  change 
of  minillerial  meafures,  and  the  return  of  peace, 
could  fave  the  nation  from  irretrievable  calamity. 
Mr.  Duncombe  aflerted  that  the  elective  body  of 
the  people  beheld-the  idea  of  profecuting  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  with  indignation  and  concern.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  of  February  in  this  year,  general 
Conway  made  a  motion  correfponding  wdth  the 
above  fentiments,  which  was  loft  by  a  majority  of 
one  only,  the  numbers  for  it  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  againft  it  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
tour:  and  on  the  tw^enty-feventh  the  fame  light 
honourable  member  made  his  fecond  motion  againft 
any  further  profecution  of  an  offenfive  war  againft  * 
America,  upon  which  the  attorney-general  moved, 
c'  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.’* 

A  divifion  took  place  and  the  minifter  was  left  in  a 
minority.  Alter  which  the  main  queftion  was  put 
and  carried.  General  Conway  then  moved,  “that 
an  humble  addrels  be  prefented  to  his  majefty  there¬ 
upon.”  This  motion  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
lion.  In  confequence  of  this  addrefs,  the  following 
arrangement  of  a  new  miniftry,  extremely  grateful 
to  the  people,  was  fettled.  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  firft  lord  of  the  treafury.  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  the  honourable  Charles  Fox,  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
Lord  Camden,  prefident  of  the  council.  Lord 
John  C  avendilh,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Admiral  Keppel,  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  mailer-general  of  the 
ordnance,  &c.  In  May  Mr.  Wilkes  moved,  that 
the  refolution  declaring  his  being  expelled  that 
houfe,  and  incapable  of  ferving  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the 
houfe.  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  many  annual  defeats, 
triumphed  at  laft;  for  a  divifion  taking  place,  there 
appeared  for  expunging  the  refolution  one  nundred 
and  fifteen,  againft  it  forty-feven. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  month  the  public  were 
alarmed  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  cabinet.  To  pave  the  way  for  ad¬ 
vances  to  a  general  peace,  lord  Shelburne  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury; 
and  in  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords  he  declared, 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  intention  than  to 
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renew  the  \Var  in  America.  The  fword  was  fhcathed 
never  to  be  drawn  there  again. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  a  mod  obftinlte  engage¬ 
ment  commenced  between  the  Englifh  fleet  Under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  and 
the  French  fleet  commanded  by  the  count  de  Gralfe, 
in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  battle  lafted  with  unre¬ 
mitting  fury  from  feven  o’clock  in  the  morriing  till 
half-paft  fix  in  the  evening,  when  vidlory  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Britifh  flag.  The  Ville  de  Paris, 
a  ftiip  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  commanded 
by  count  de  Grafle,  with  four  others  of  the  line, 
were  captured,  and  another  of  the  line  funk  in  the 
a&ion.  The  Caefar,  one  of  thofe  taken,  was  blown 
up,  and  the  whole  crew,  among  whom  were  fifty 
Englifh  feamen,  periftied.  The  engagement  was 
fuftained  with  the  greateft  refolution  on  both  fides. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  the  remainder  of  the 
French  fleet  difperfed;  but  being  purfued  by  a 
fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
two  others  of  their  line  of  battle  fhips  and  two 
frigates  were  taken;  by  which  the  formidable  power 
they  had  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  their  defign  of  poffefling  themfelves  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  (which  they  had  long  concerted) 
totally  fruftrated.  Sir  George  Rodney,  for  his  gal¬ 
lant  behaviour,  received  the  public  thanks  of  the 
Britifh  fenate ;  and  was  farther  honoured,  by  being 
afterwards  created  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But  this 
glorious  vidlory  was  not  obtained  without  the  lo'fs 
of  many  brave  officers  and  feamen,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  having  been  killed,  and  feven  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  wounded ;  among  whom,  every  lover 
of  his  country  will  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of 
the  right  honourable  lord  Robert  Manners,  who 
was,  while  fighting  with  the  moft  undaunted  intre¬ 
pidity,  fhot  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at 
laft  wounded  mortally,  on  board  the  Refolution. 
The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  of  the 
French  admiral,  Count  de  Graffe,  faid  to  be  au¬ 
thentic. 

An  Englifh  officer  being  fent  to  Martinico  in  a 
cartel,  was  introduced  to  the  Count  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris.  After  fome  converfation  on  the 
bufinefs  he  went  upon,  the  Count,  in  a  gafeonading 
manner,  defired  the  officer  to  give  his  compliments 
to  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  tell  him,  that  he  would 
be  off  Dominica  on  the  ninth  of  April,  and  would 
be  glad  to  meet  Sir  George.  After  the  aCtion  of 
the  twelfth,  when  the  Count  was  brought  a  prifoner 
on  board  one  of  our  fhips,  the  fame  officer  was 
there,  and  complimented  him  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  "  I  am  very  happy  to  fee  you,  and  affure  you 
Monf.  le  Compte,  that  you  are  a  gentlemen  of  the 
greateft  punctuality  I  know.” 

By  letters  from  Madrafs  received  in  May,  it  ap- 
peared,  that  a  defperate  battle  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Britifh  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  and  thofe  under  Hyder  Alley,  in  which 
the  former  proved  victorious.  About  the  fame  time 
difpatches  were  received  from  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 

dated  Trincomal e-bay,  January  the  fifteenth,  1782. 

the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  on  the  twenty-firft 
of  October  the  company’s  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Hector  Monro,  appeared  at  Nagore  on 
the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  his  majefty's 
fleet  in  the  reduction  of  Negapatam.  On  the  tenth 
of  May  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  demand  a  ca¬ 
pitulation,  which  was  granted ;  and  being  figned 
on  the  twelfth,  the  town  and  citadel  were  then  de¬ 
livered  up.  By  other  advices  it  alfo  appeared,  that 
lord  Macartney,  governor  of  Madrafs,  had  poflefled 
himfelf  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel*,  and  that  the  Dutch  had  totally  loft 
footing  on  that  fide  the  continent  of  India. 

In  Auguft,  a  moft  melancholy  accident  happened 
at  Spithead.  His  majefty’s  fhip,  the  Royal  George, 
of  one  hundred  guns,  having  in  her  laft  cruize 
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fprung  a  leak*  it  was  refolved,  in  order  to  fave 
time,  to  heave  her  down  at  Spithead,  and  there 
repair  the  ddmage.  Accordingly,  the  bufinefs  was 
begun  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twehty-ninth, 
and  the  fhip  was  foon  got  to  a  pfdpef  fituation  for 
difeovering  the  leak;  but  in  order  td  caulk  the 
feam  properly,  fhe  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  down 
another  ftreak.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  bufinefs  went  on  with  facility  till  about  twelve 
o’clock,  when  the  fhip,  by  a  fudden  guft  of  wind 
fell  on  one  fide,  and  the  lower  deck  ports  being 
open,  fhe  filled  in  about  eight  minutes,  and  went 
to  the  bottom*  It  was  fuppofed  that  not  lefs  than 
nine  hundred  people  periftied  by  this  accident* 
among  whom  was  admiral  Kempertfelt,  one  of  the 
braveft  commanders  in  the  Britifh  navy. 

The  month  of  September  was  rendered  fnerrto- 
rable  by  the  defence  and  prefervation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  garrifon  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar;  where 
thofe  gallant  and  humane  commanders,  general 
Elliot  and  captain  Curtis,  withftood  and  defeated 
the  combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain.  Ort 
the  twelfth,  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain, 
confifting  of  thirty-eight  fail  of  the  line,  arrived  in 
the  Bay ;  fix  fail  of  the  line  were  there  before.  On 
the  thirteenth,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  ten 
battering  fhips,  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Moreno,  began  to  get 
under  fail,  in  order  to  come  againft  the  garrifori* 
At  ten,  the  gun-boats,  or  floating-batteries,  were 
ftationed  as  near  the  fortrefs  as  poiTible,  covered  by 
the  combined  fleet.  All  things  being  ready,  a  ge¬ 
neral  attack  began,  and  the  heavy  pieces  from  the 
gun-boats  weredifeharged  with  great  rapidity.  But 
the  defign  of  this  grand  projeeft  (on  which  their 
hopes  of  fuccefs  were  principally  built)  was  foon 
rendered  abortive.  The  brave  general  Elliot  had 
caufed  furnaces  to  be  made,  in  which,  having  heated 
the  balls  till  they  were  red-hot,  they  were  in  that 
ftafe  fired  againft  the  enemy.  This  produced  the 
total  deftru&ion  of  the  gun-boats;  for  the  balls 
entering  their  fides  fet  them  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
blew  up  one  after  another,  except  three,  which  were 
burnt  to  the  water’s  edge.  Thus  was  this  grand 
fcheme  totally  fruftrated,  by  the  diftinguiftied  cou¬ 
rage  and  military  prowefs  of  the  Britifh  com¬ 
mander. 

The  feene  was  dreadful  beyond  conception ;  num¬ 
bers  of  men  crying  from  amidft  the  flames ;  fome 
on  pieces  of  wood  in  the  water;  others  appearing 
in  the  fhips,  where  the  fire  had  made  but  little 
progrefs;  all  exprefling,  by  fpeech  and  gefture,  the 
deepeft  diftrefs,  and  all  imploring  afliftance ;  the 
whole  forming  a  fpeCtacle  of  horror  noteafily  to  be 
deferibed.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  brave 
captain  Curtis  to  fave  them  ;  though  a  large  hole 
was  beat  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  his  cockfwain 
killed,  one  of  his  gun-boats  funk,  and  another  da¬ 
maged  by  the  falling  of  pieces  of  timber,  when  one 
of  the  battering  fhips  blew  up :  however,  this  heroic 
officer,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  hu¬ 
manely  faved  three  hundred'  and  fifty-feven  of  the 
perifhing  befiegers  from  impending  death.  The 
lofs  in  the  brigade  of  feamen  on  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  confidering  the  nature  of  the  attack 
was  very  inconfiderable,  only  one  man  having  been 
killed,  and  five  wounded;  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
divine  protection,  extended  to  his  creatures,  when 
employed  in  good  aCtions. 

State  of  the  combined  force  of  the  enemy  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the 
ten  battering  fhips,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September. 


Spanifh  fhips  of  the  line  —  —  —  30 

French  ditto,  ditto  —  —  14 

Spanifh  fhips  from  fifty  to  fixty  guns  —  3 
Battering  fhips  —  - —  —  —  10 

Floating  battery  —  — *  —  —  1 

Bomb-ketches  —  —  —  —  5 
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Befides  frigates,  xebec ks,  many  fmaller  cruizers,  a 
great  number  of  gun  and  mortar-boats,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  boats. 

A  lift  of  the  Spanifh  battering  {hips  burnt  belore 
Gibraltar  on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 


Guns  in  ufe. 


Paftora,  the  admiral 

—  — 

-  21 

Paula  Prima  — 

—  — 

-  21 

Talla  Piedra  — 

—  — 

-  21 

El  Rofario  — 

—  — 

—  I9 

San  Chriftoval  — - 

. —  — 

—  i  8 

Principe  Carlos  — 

—  — . 

—  ii 

Paula  Secunda  — 

—  — 

—  9 

San  Juan  — 

. —  — 

—  9 

Santa  Anna 

—  . — 

—  7 

Los  Dolores  — 

—  — — 

—  6 

Guns  in  referve 

— 

l 

M 

-A  4— 

o  10 

Total  of  guns 

*— 

-  212 

The  proportion  of  men  on  board  them  was  thirty- 
fix  for  each  of  the  guns  in  ufe,  excluftve  of  officers, 
and  marines  for  working  the  ftiips. 

After  this  overthrow,  the  combined  fleet  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  Bay,  in  order  to  prevent  fuccours  being 
carried  into  the  garrifon.  But  in  this  they  were 
alfo  difappointed.  Lord  Howe  had  been  difpatched 
with  a  number  of  tranfports,  laden  with  provifions 
and  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  and  fupported  by  a 
fleet  of  thirty-five  fhips  of  the  line.  He  appeared 
before  the  Bay  on  the  tenth  of  Odtober,  when  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  were 
riding  at  Angle  anchor,  flipped  their  cables  to  en¬ 
gage  him  ;  but  a  violent  ftorm  arifing,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  days,  prevented  their  defign.  One 
French  {hip  of  feventy-four  guns  was  entirely  loft ; 
the  St.  Michael,  a  Spanifh  feventy-four,  was  driven 
onfhore,  and  taken  by  the  garrifon:  and  another 
Spanifli  {flip  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns  w  as  fo 
damaged,  as  to  be  rendered  totally  unfit  for  farther 
fervice.  Lord  Howe  took  advantage  of  the  Bay 
being  clear,  and  fending  in  the  principal  part  of 
his  tranfports,  entirely  anfwered  the  defign  of  his 
expedition,  and  the  main  purport  of  his  in- 
ftrudtionS. 

On  Sunday  morning,  November  the  twenty- 
fifth,  Mr.  T.  Townfend,  one  of  his  majefty’s  prin¬ 
cipal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  tranfmitted  a  letter  to  the 
diredtors  of  the  Bank,  wherein  he  informed  them, 
«  That  the  negotiations  carrying  on  at  Paris  were 
brought  fo  far  to  a  point,  as  to  promife  a  decifive 
conclufion,  either  for  peace  or  war,  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  which  on  that  account  would 
be  prorogued  from  the  twenty-fixth,  to  Thurfday 
the  fifth  of  December.”  The  lord  mayor  likewife 
received  a  letter  of  the  fame  purport;  and  on  the 
third  of  December  his  lordfhip  was  informed  from 
the  fame  quarter,  that  provifional  articles  were  figned 
at  Paris  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  between  his 
majefty’s  commiflioners  of  the  united  ftates  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  be  inferted  and  conftitute  a  treaty  of  peace, 
when  peace  ftiould  be  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

We  {hall  clofe  the  tranfaeftions  of  this  year  with 
a  remarkable  domeftic  occurrence,  a  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity  which  happened  at  Mr.  Woodmafon’s  houfe 
in  Leadenhall  ftreet,  Friday,  January  the  eigh¬ 
teenth. 

Mr.  W.  was  gone  with  feveral  friends  to  fee  the 
company  in  the  ball-room  at  St.  James’s.  Mrs. 
W.  was  at  home  with  three  maids  and  two  young 
men  belonging  to  the  bufinefs.  His  clerks  and 
footmen  out.  At  half  paft  ten,  Mrs.  W.  with  the 
nurfery-maid,  vifited  all  the  children,  to  fee  they 
were  fafe,  which  lhe  did  every  night.  Five  of 


them  flept  in  the  riurfery  over  her  bed-chamber,  in 
the  front  of  the  houfe;  the  other  two  flept  over 
them.  They  were  all  in  the  moft  profound  ,fleep 
|  but  the  elder,  whom  lhe  kiffed,  and  talked  with  a 
little.  She  then  went  to  her  room,  and  defired  her 
own  maid  to  bring  her  fome  water  to  walh  her  feet 
in  the  adjoining  bed-chamber;  Mrs.  W.  went  into 
her  chamber,  undreffed  herfelf  all  but  her  under- 
petticoat,  and  put  on  her  bed-gown.  She  then 
went  to  wafh  her  feet,  ordered  her  maid  to  go  and 
get  her  a  rufh-light  ready,  and  carry  to,  her  room, 
which  was  done.  She  then  fent  her  down  for  a 
tumbler  of  water,  which  {he  brought  up,  and  went 
into  the  room  with  it,  where,  in  five  or  fix  minutes, 
{he  gave  a  moft  violent  fhriek,  and  cried  out  Fire! 
Mrs.  W.  ran  out  to  her,  faw  her  bed  in  flames,; 
and  called  to  her  to  fave  her  children.  The  maid 
in  her  fright  ran  down  flairs,  Mrs.  W.  following, 
calling  to  her  and  the  reft  of  the  maids  to  come  to 
her  afliftance ;  no  anfwer  was  given,  nor  any  one 
came.  She  went  down  therefore  (neither  the  maid 
or  Mrs.  W.  had  prefence  of  mind  to  {hut  the 
chamber-door)  and  found  no  one  in  the  kitchen. 
She  ran  to  the  dining-room  window,  which  lhe 
opened,  and  called  out.  Fire!  People  from  the 
ftreet  defired  her  to  come  and  open  the  door,  and 
they  would  aflift  her.  She,  poor  woman,  ran  down 
flairs,  without  fhoes  or  ftoc kings,  and  with  great 
difficulty  opened  the  ftreet  door  to  all  who  entered. 
She  cried  out,  her  children!  her  children!  fave  her 
children !  they  promifed  to  take  care  of  them. 
She  loft  her  fenfies,  and  was  carried  over  to  Mr. 
Munt’s,  where  {he  remained  fome  time  in  agonies 
not  to  be  deferibed,  till  lhe  was  affined  all  her 
children  were  fafe.  She  was  then  taken  up  flairs. 
A  neighbour  ran  to  St.  James’s  for  Mr.  W.  Upon 
his  reaching  Mr.  Munt’s,  all  cried  out  to  him  that 
his  children  were  fafe!  He  found  his  wife  in  the 
greateft  agonies;  he  enquired  after  his  children; 
by  the  anfwers  given  he  was,  from  his  own  reafon, 
convinced  the  children  were  deftroyed.  His  feel¬ 
ings  and  fu fieri ngs  are  better  imagined  than  de¬ 
feribed. 

On  the  people  opening  the  door,  they  ran  up  for 
the  children,  but  found  the  flames  rufhingfo  violent 
from  the  chamber-door,  and  the  fmoak  fo  thick, 
that  no  one  dared  to  venture  up.  The  little  inno¬ 
cents  were  all  burned :  and  thus  the  happieft  of 
couples  rendered  the  moft  miferable ! 

Monday  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Mr.  Woodmafon 
was  dug  out  of  the  ruins;  as  was  likewife  a  young 
lad,  who  proves  to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  perfon  in 
Bunhill-row. 

Wednefday,  January  the  twenty-fifth,  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  vault  under  St.  Peter’s  church.  Corn- 
hill,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Woodmafon’s  feven  chil¬ 
dren,  taken  out  of  the  ruins;  three  were  put  into 
one  coffin ;'  the  other  four  were  taken  up  fo  entire 
they  had  a  coffin  for  each.  Likewife  were  interred 
in  the  fame  vault,  Mr.  Noble’s  fon,  breeches- 
maker,  next  door  to  Mr.  Woodmafon’s,  and  a 
young  man,  a  watch-maker,  whofe  bodies  were, 
taken  out  of  the  ruins. 

The  earl  of  Grantham,  on  the  ^ 
twenty- fourth  of  January,  rofe  up  in  '  ‘ ’ 

the  houfe  of  lords,  and  acquainted  their  lordfbips, 
that  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  wete  figned  at  Verfailles,  and  that  the  fame 
would  be  ready  to  be  laid  on  their  lordfhip’s  table 
the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  week*  upon  which 
the  houfe  adjourned  to  Monday  the  twenty-feventh, 
having  no  bufinefs  before  them.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth,  Mr.  Ogg,  one  of  the  king’s  meffengers,  ar¬ 
rived  at  lord  Grantham’s  office,,  his  majefty’s  prin¬ 
cipal  fecretary  of  ftate  for  foreign  affairs,  with  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  accurate  and  faithlul  copies: 

®  D  D  k  — 


GEORGE 


PRELIMINARIES 

Signed  at  Paris  on  the  twentieth  inftant ,  betzveen  Great 
Britain  and  France ,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 

-  f 

Spain:  and  alfo,  the 

ARTICLES  of  the  PROVISIONAL  TREATY, 

Entered  into  by  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

V  J  I  <  :  I.  }?  V  :  o  V  or.'  V/J  i j 

F ranjlation  of  the ,  Preliminary  Articles :  oft  Pcaqe,  ber 
tzjveen  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  the  Mof  iihrfjan 
King:  figned  at  Verfailles  the  twentieth  offamut(y , 
1783.  [  •  q 

In  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  Trinity.- 

*  /  fi  1  ’  '  l’  !  J  :  ;  }  1  -i  '  •  1  i '  '  '  >  j  • '  i»  fi 

THE  King  of  Great  Britain,  and,  the  Moil: 
Chriftian  King,  equally  animated  with  .a'  defire  of 
putting  an  ®nd  to  the  calamities  of  a  deftrudtivc,war, 
and  of  re-eftabliftiingunionand  good  underilanding 
between  them,  as  neceffary  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  as  for  that  of  their  refpedtive  king¬ 
doms,  dates,  and  fubjedbs,  have  named  for  this 
purpofe,  viz.  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majefty. 
Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbet,  Minifter  Plenipotentiary 
of  his  faid  Majefty  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  and 
on  the  part  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  Charles 
Gravier  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Councillor  in  all  his 
Councils*  Commander  of  his  Orders,  Councillor  of 
State,  Minifter  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the 
Commands  and  Finances  of  his  faid  Majefty  for  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs;  who;  after  having 
duly  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers 
in  good  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  Preli¬ 
minary  Articles : 

I.  As  foon  as  the  preliminaries  (hall  be  figned 
and  ratified,  fincere  friendfhip  fhallbe  re-eftablifhed 
between  hisBritannic  Majeftyand  liis  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty,  their  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  fubjebts,  by 
fea  and  by  land,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  :  orders 
ftiall  be  fent  to  the  armies  and  fquadrons,  a^  well 
as  to  the  fubjedts  of  the  two  powers,  to  ftop  all 
hoftilitics,  and  to  live  in  the  moft  perfedt  union, 
forgetting  what  is  palfied,  of  which  their  fovereigns 
give  them  the  order  and  example  ;  and  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  "article,  fea-paftes  (hall  be  given  on 
each  fide  for  the  fliips  which  lhall  be  difpatched  to 
carry  the  news  of  it  to  the  poifielfiions  of  the  laid 

powers.  n  r  /  >  . >  !  j 

II.  His  Majefty  the* Kang  of  Great  Britain  lhall 
preferve  in  full  right  the  Hand  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  adjacent  Hands,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
whole  was'  ceded  to  him  by  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  fave  the  exceptions  which, 
lhall  be  ftipulated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  prefect. 

treaty.  '  .  '  , 

III.  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  quarrels  which  have  hitherto  arifen  between  the 
two  nations  of  England  and  France,  renounces  the 
right  of  filhing,  which  belongs  to  him  by  virtue  of 
the  faid  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  from  Cape 
Bonavifta  to  Cape  St.  John,  fituated  on  the  eafterli 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  in  about  fifty  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  whereby  the  French:  filher.y  fhall 
commence  at  the  faid  Cape  St.  John,  lhall  go  round, 
by  the  north,  and  going  down  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  lhall  have  for  boundary 
the  place  called  Cape  Raye,  fituated  in  fortyTeven, 

degrees,  fifty  minutes  latitude.  ■■ 

tv.  The  French  filhermen  ftiall  enjoy  the  fifiiery 
a  (figned  them  by  the  foregoing  article,  as  they  have 
a  ririit  to  enjoy  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ol  Utrecht. 

V  His  Britannic  Majefty  will  cede,  in  full  right 
to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  the  Hands  of  St. 

Pierre  and  Miquelon.  . 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  right  of  filhing  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  lliall  continue  to 
enjoy  it  conformably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris. 


VII.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  ftiall  reftore  to 
France  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  and  lhall  cede  and 
guaranty  to  her  that  of  jfobago, 

VIII.  The  Moft  Chriftian  King  lhall  reftore  to 
Great  Britai  n  the  ' Hands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Gre¬ 
nadines,  St.  Vincent’s,  Dominica,  St.  ClVriftopher’s, 
Nevis,  and  Montferrat ;  and  the  fortrefles  of  thole 
illand^  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and 

i  by  thofe  of  France,  ftiall  be  r.eftored  in' the  fame 
condition  in  which  they  wpre,  when  tl>c  cpnqufeft  of 
j  them  was  .made ;  provided  that  the  term  otj  eighteen 

■  months,  to  be.  computed  from  the  time  of  the  rati¬ 
fication,  of.tfje  definitive  treaty^  lhall  be  granted  to 
the  refpedtive  fubjedts  of  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  who  may  have,  fettled’. in  the 
find  Hands,  and  in  other  places  which  (Trill  be  re¬ 
ft  o  red  by  the  definitive  treaty,  to  Tell  their  'eftates, 
recover  their  (debts,  and  to  tranfport  their  effiedls, 
and  retire  without  being  reftrained  on  account  of 
their  religion,  or  any  other  whatever,  except  in  cafes 
of  debt,  or  o.f  criminal  prqfecutions. 

IX.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  lhall  'cede  and 
guaranty  in  full  right  to  liis  Moft,  Chriftian  Majefty, 
the  river  of  Senegal,  and’its  dependencies,  with  th^ 
forts  of  St.  Louis,  Podor,  Galam,  Arguin,  and  Po’r- 
tendie:  His  Britannic  Majefty  ftiall  reftore  likewife 
the  ifland  of  Goree,  which  lhall  be  given  up  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  when, the, Britifti  arms 
took  pofleftion  of  it. 

X.  The  Moft  Chriftian  King  ftiall,  on  his^ fide, 
guaranty  to  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Great  .Britain* 
the  polfiellion  of  Fort James,  and  of  the  fiverGambia. 

XI.  In  order  to  prevent  all  djfcuftjbii  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  the  two  courts  lhall  agree,  either 

-  by  the  definitive  treaty,  or  by  a  feparate  adt,  upon 
the  boundaries  to  be  fixed  to  the jq  refpedfiive  poffief- 
fions.  The  gum  trade  ftiall  be  carried  on  111  future, 
as  the  Englifli  and  French  nations  carried  it  bn  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1755.  .• 

XII.  In  regard  to  the  reft  of  thecoafts  of  Africa, 

the  (objects,  of  bpth  powers  ftiall  continue  to  fre¬ 
quent  them,  according  pp  the  cuftom  whiejj,  has  pre¬ 
vailed  hitherto.  fJi  /  , 

Xlllfi  The  King  of  Great  Britain  ftiall  reftore  to 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  all  the  eftablilhrnents 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  commencement  of 
file  prefent  war  on  the.  c-oaft  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal, 
with  liberty  to  furround  Lhandenagore  \yjth  a  ditch 
for  draining  the  waters;  and  his  Britannic  Majefty 
engages  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  may  fte  in  his 
power  for  fecuring  to  the  fubjedts  of  France  in  that 
part  of  India,  as  alfo  on  the  coafts  ofOrixa,  Coro- 
|  mandel,  and  Malabar,  a  fa fe,  free,  and  independent 
•  trade,  fuch  as  was  carried  011  by. tfelaye  French  Eaft 
j  India  Company,  whether  it  be  carried  011  by  them 
1  as  individuals,  or  as  a  company.  .  ,, 

XIV.  Pondicherry,  as 'well  as  Karical,  ftiall  like¬ 
wife  be  reftored  and  guarantied  to.  Frame ;  and  his 
Britannic  Majefty  lhall  procure  to  ferveasa  depen¬ 
dency  round  Pondicherry,  the  two  difftibls  of  Vala- 
nour  and  Bahour;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Ka¬ 
rical,  the  four  contiguous  Magansr 

Xy.  France  lhall  again  entpr  into  polfiellion  of 
Mahe,  and  of  the  Comptoir  at  Surat :  and  the 

■  French  ftiall  carry  on  commerce  in  this  part  of  India, 
conformably  to  the;  principles  { laid  doyrn.in  the 

j  thirteenth  article  of  this  treaty.  ,,  ,,  , 

XVI.,  In  cafe  France  has  allies  in  .India,  they 
|  fhall  be  invited,  as  well  thole  of  Great  -Britain,  to 
accede  to  the  prefent  pacification;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  a  term  of  four  months,  to  computed  from 
the  day  on  which  the  propofal  lhall  be  made  to 
;  thqm,  ihall  be  avowed  them  tb  make  their  decifion; 
j  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  on  their  part,  their  Britannic 
and  Moft.  Chriftian  Majefties  agree  not  to-give  them 
any  alfiftance,  dir edfly  or  indiredtly,  againft  the 
Britifti  or  French  pofteftions,  or  againft  thepolfielfions 
of  their  refpedtive  allies  ;  and  their  laid-  Majefties 
i  ftiall 
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fhall  offer  them  their  'good  offices  towards  a  mutual 
accommodation. 

XVII.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  defirous  of 
giving  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  a  fincere  proof  of 
reconciliation  and  friendlhip,  and  of  contributing  to 
the  folidity  of  the  peace  Which  is  on  the  point  of 
being  re-eft  ablifhed,  will  content  to  the  abrogation 
and  fupprefiion  of  all  the  articles,  relative  to  Dun¬ 
kirk,  from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht 
in  1713,  inclufively,  to  this  time. 

XVIII.  By  the  definitive  treaty,  all  thofe  which 
have  exifted  till  now  between  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  which  fhall  not  have  been  de¬ 
rogated  from  either  by  the  faid  treaty,  or  by  the 
prefent  preliminary  treaty,  fhall  be  renewed  and 
confirmed ;  and  the  two  courts  fhall  name  com* 
iniffioners  to  enquire  into  the  ffate  of  commerce 
between  the  two  nations,  in  order  to  agree  upon 
new  arrangements  of  trade,  on  the  footing  of  re¬ 
ciprocity  and  mutual  convenience.  The  faid  two 
courts  fhall  together  amicably  fix  a  competent  term 
for  the  duration  of  that  bufinefs. 

XIX.  All  the  countries  and  territories  which  may 
have  been  or  which  may  be  conquered  in  any  part 
of  the  world  whatfover,  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  or  by  thofe  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
and  which  are  not  included  in  the  prefent  articles, 
fhall  be  reftored  without  difficulty,  and  without  re¬ 
quiring  compenfation. 

XX.  As  it  is  neceflary  to  affign  a  fixed  epocha 
for  the  reftitutions  and  the  evacuations  to  be  made 
by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fhall  caufe  to  be  eva- 
cutaed  the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done;  St.  Lucia,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  Goree  in  Africa,  three  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  definitve  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it 
can  be  done.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  fhall,  in 
like  manner,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it 
can  be  done,  enter  again  into  poffeflion  of  the  iflands 
of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Monferrat. 

France  fhall  be  put  into  the  poffeflion  of  the 
towns  and  comptoirs  which  are  reftored  to  her  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  territories  which  are 
procured  for  her,  to  ferve  as  dependencies  round 
Pondicherry  and  round  Karical,  fix  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it 
can  be  done. 

France  fhall,  at  the  end  of  the  fame  term  of  fix 
months,  reftore  the  towns  and  territories  which  her 
arms  may  have  taken  from  the  Englifh  or  their 
allies,  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

In  confequence  whereof,  the  neceffary  orders  fhall 
be  fentby  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  with 
reciprocal  paffports  for  the  fhips  which  fhall  carry 
them,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty. 

XXL  The  prifoners  made  refpeCtively  by  the 
arms  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty,  by  land  and  by  fea,  fhall  be 
reftored  reciprocally  and  bona  fide,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty,  with¬ 
out  ranfom,  and  on  paying  the  debts  they  may 
have  contracted  during  their  captivity ;  and  each 
crown  fhall  refpeCtively  reimburfe  the  fums  which 
fhall  have  been  advanced  for  the  fubfiftence  and 
maintenance  of  their  prifoners,  by  the  fovereign  of 
the  country  where  they  fhall  have  been  detained, 
according  to  the  receipts  and  attefted  accounts,  and 
other  authentic  titles,  which  fhall  be  produced  on 
each  fide. 

XXII.  In  order  to  prevent  all  caufes  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  difpute,  which  may  arife  on  account  of 
prizes  which  may  be  made  at  fea  after  the  figning  of 
thefe  preliminary  articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed, 
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that  the  veffels  and  effeCis  which  may  be  taken  in 
the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  Seas,  after  the  fpace 
of  twelve  days,  to  be  computed  from  the  ratification 
of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  fhall  be  reftored 
on  each  fide. 

That  the  terms  fhall  be  one  month  from  the 
Channel,  and  the  North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Canary 
Iflands,  inclufively,  whether  in  the  Ocean  or  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Two  months  from  the  faid  Canary 
Iflands,  as  far  as  the  Equinoctial  line,  or  Equator. 
And  laftly,  five  months  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  without  any  exception,  or  any  other  more 
particular  defeription  of  time  and  place. 

XXIII.  The  ratifications  of  the  prefent  prelimi¬ 
nary  articles  fhall  be  expedited  in  good  and  due 
form,  and  exchanged  in  the  fpace  of  one  month,  or 
fooner,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent  articles. 

Inwitnefs  wffiereof,we  the  under-writtenMinifters 
Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  our 
refpedtive  full  powers,  have  figned  the  prefent 
preliminary  articles,  and  have  caufed  the  feal 
of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 

Done  at  Verfailles,  the  twentieth  day  of  January, 
r7  83. 

Alleyne  Fitz-Herbert.  (L.  S.) 

Gravier  de  Vergennes.  (L.  S.) 

1“ ranjlation  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace,  be-x 

tween  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  the  Moft  Catholic 

King:  figned  at  Verfailles  the  twentieth  of  January, 

1783- 

IN  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  Trinity. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
equally  animated  with  a  defire  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  a  deftrudtive  wrar,  and  of  re-efta- 
blifhing  union  and  good  underftanding  between 
them,  as  neceffary  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general,  as  for  that  of  their  refpe&ive  kingdoms, 
ftates,  and  fubjedfcs,  have  named  for  this  purpofe,  viz. 
on  the  part  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbet,  Minifter  Plenipotentiary 
ofhisfaid  Majefty:  and  on  the  part  of  his  faid  Majefty, 
the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Peter  Paul  Abarea  de  Bolea 
Ximenes  d’Urnea,  &c.  Count  of  Aranda,  and  Caftel 
Florido,  Marquis  of  Torres,  of  Vilnan  and  Rupit, 
Vifcount  of  Rucdo  and  Yoch,  Baron  of  the  Baronies 
of  Gavin  Seitano,  Clamofa,  Eripol,  Trazmoz,  La 
Mata  de  Caftil-Viego,  Antilion,  LaAlmolda,Cortis, 
Jorva,  St.  Genis,  Robovillet,  Oreau,  and  St.  Colme 
de  Fames,  Lord  of  the  Tenance  and  Honor  of  AL- 
calaten,  the  valley  ofRodellar,  the  caftles  and  towns 
ofMaella,  Mofones,  Tiurana  de  Villaplana,  Tardel 
and  Viladran,  &c.  Rico,  Hombre  in  Aragon  by 
birth,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  firft  clafs,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Bedchamber 
in  employment,  Captain  General  of  his  armies,  and 
his  Ambaffador  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty;  W'ho, 
after  having  duly  communicated  to  each  other  their 
full  powers  in  good  form,  have  agreed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Preliminary  Articles : 

Article  I.  As  foon  as  the  preliminaries  fhall  be 
figned  and  ratified,  fincere  friendfhip  fhall  be  re- 
eftablifhed  between  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his 
Catholic  Majefty,  their  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  fub- 
jedts,  by  fea  and  by  land,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Orders  fhall  be  fent  to  the  armies  and  fquadrons,  as 
well  as  to  the  fubjedts  of  the  two  powers,  to  flop  all 
hoftilities,  and  to  live  in  the  moft  perfedt  union, 
forgetting  what  haspaffed,  of  which  their  Sovereigns 
give  them  the  order  and  example.  And  for  the 
execution  of  this  article,  fea-paffes  fhall  be  given  on 
each  fide  foe  the  fhips  w  hich  fhall  be  difpatched  to 
carry  the  news  of  it  to  the  poffeflions  of  the  faid 
powers. 


II.  His 
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II.  His  Catholic  Majefty  fhall  keep  the  iiland  of 
Minorca. 

III.  His  Britannic  Majclly  fhall  cede  to  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty  Eaft  Florida,  and  his  Catholic  Majefty 
fhall  keep  Weft  Florida,  provided  that  the  term  of 
eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty,  fhall  be 
granted  to  the  fubjedts  of  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
who  are  fettled  as  well  in  the  ifiand  of  Minorca,  as 
in  the  two  Floridas,  to  fell  their  eftates,  recover 
their  debts,  and  to  tranfport  their  effects  as  well  as 
their  perfons,  without  being  reftrained  on  account 
of  their  religion,  or  under  any  other  pretence  what- 
foever,  except  that  of  debts  and  criminal  profecu- 
tions.  And  his  Britannic  Majefty  fhall  have  power 
to  caufe  all  the  effects  that  may  belong  to  him  in 
Eaft  Florida,  whether  artillery  or  others,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away. 

IV.  His  Catholic  Majefty  fhall  not  for  the  future 
fuffer  the  fubjedts  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  or  their 
workmen,  to  be  difturbed  or  molefted,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting, 
loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  a  diftridt 
of  which  the  boundaries  fhall  be  fixed  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  may  build  without  hinderance,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  without  interruption,  thehoufes  and  magazines 
neceflary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their 
eftedts,  in  a  place  to  be  agreed  upon  either  in  the 
definitive  treaty,  or  within  fix  months  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications;  and  his  faid  Catholic 
Majefty  aflures  to  them  by  this  article,  the  entire 
enjoyment  of  what  is  above  ftipulated,  provided  that 
thefe  ftipuladons  fhall  not  be  confidered  as  dero¬ 
gatory  in  any  refpedt  from  the  rights  of  his  fove- 
reignty. 

V.  His  Catholic  Majefty  fhall  reftore  to  Great 
Britain  the  ifiands  of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas, 
without  exception,  in  the  fame  condition  in  which 
they  were  when  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Spain. 

VI.  All  the  countries  and  territories  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  conquered  in  any  part  of  the 
world  whatfoever,  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jefty,  or  by  thofe  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  which 
are  not  included  in  the  prefent  articles,  fhall  be  re- 
ftored  without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring 
compenfation. 

VII.  By  the  definitive  treaty,  all  thofe  which 
have  exifted  till  now  between  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  which  fhall  not  be  derogated 
from  either  by  the  faid  treaty,  or  by  the  prefent  Pre¬ 
liminary  Treaty,  fhall  be  renewed  and  confirmed;  and 
the  two  courts  fhall  name  commiftioners  to  enquire 
into  the  ftate  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations, 
in  order  to  agree  upon  new  arrangements  of  trade, 
on  the  footing  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  conve¬ 
nience;  and  the  two  faid  courts  fhall  together 
amicably  fix  a  competent  term  for  the  duration  of 
that  bufinefs. 

VIII.  As  it  is  neceflary  to  aftign  a  fixed  epocha 
for  the  reftitutions  and  evacuations  to  be  made  by 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  fhall  caufe  Eaft  Flo¬ 
rida  to  be  evacuated  three  months  after  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  fooner  if  it  can 
be  done. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  fhall  likewife  enter 
again  into  pofleffion  of  the  Bahama  ifiands,  without 
exception,  in  the  fpace  of  three  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

In  confequence  whereof,  the  neceflary  orders  fhall 
be  fentby  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  with 
reciprocal  paflports  for  the  fhips  which  fhall  carry 
them  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty. 

IX.  The  prifoners  made  refpeCtively  by  the  arms 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Catholic  Majefty, 
by  fea,  and  by  land,  fhall,  immgdiqtety  after  the  ra- 
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tification  of  the  definitive  treaty,  be  reciprocally, 
and  bona  fide,  reftored  without  ranfom,  and  on 
paying  the  debts  they  may  have  contracted  during 
their  captivity  ;  and  each  crown  fhall  refpectivelyre- 
imburfe  the  fums  which  fhall  have  been  advanced 
for  the  fubfiftenceand  maintenance  of  their  prifoners, 
by  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  where  they  fhall 
have  been  detained,  according  to  the  receipts  and 
attefted  accounts,  and  other  authentic  titles,  which 
fhall  be  produced  on  each  fide. 

X.  In  order  to  prevent  all  caufes  of  complaint 
and  difputcs  which  may  arife  on  account  of  prizes 
which  may  be  made  at  fea  after  the  figning  of  thefe 
Preliminary  Articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed;  that 
the  fhips  and  eftedts  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
Channel  or  in  the  North  Seas,  after  the  fpace  of 
twelve  days,  to  be  computed  from  the  ratification  of 
the  prefent  Preliminary  Articles,  fhall  be  reftored 
on  each  fide. 

That  the  terms  fhall  be  one  month  from  the 
Channel,  and  the  North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Canary 
I  (lands,  incluftvely,  whether  in  the  Ocean  or  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Two  months  from  the  faid  Canary 
Ifiands,  as  far  as  the  Equinoctial  line,  or  Equator. 
And  laftly,  five  months  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  without  exception,  or  other  more  particular 
defeription  of  time  and  place. 

XI.  The  ratification  of  the  prefent  Preliminary 
Articles  fhall  be  expedited  in  due  and  good  form, 
and  exchanged  in  the  fpace  of  one  month,  or  fooner, 
if  it  can  be  done,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of 
the  fignature  of  the  prefent  articles. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  under-written  Minifters 
Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  of 
his  Catholic  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  our  refpedtive 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  and  figned  thefe 
Preliminary  Articles,  and  have  caufed  the  feal 
of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 

Done  at  Verfailles,  the  twentieth  of  Tanuarv, 

1783- 

Alleyne  Fitz-Herbert.  (L.  S.) 

Le  Compte  D  Aranda.  (L.  S.) 

-ARTICLES  agreed  upon ,  by  and  between  Richard 
Ofwald,  Efq;  the  Commiftioner  of  his  Britannic  Ma - 
Kfty>  for  treating  of  peace  with  the  Commijfioners  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  behalf  of  his  faid 
Majefty  on  the  one  part ,-  and  John  Adams ,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens ,  four  of  the 
Commiftioners  of  the  faid  fates,  for  treating  of  peace 
with  the  Cornmftioner  of  his  faid  Majefty,  on  their 
behalf  on  the  other  part ; 

To  be  inferted  in,  and  to  conftitute  the  treaty  of  peace , 
propofed  to  be  concluded  between  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  faid  United  States :  but  which  treaty 
is  not  to  be  concluded  until  terms  of  a  peace  ftoall  be  ■ 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
his  Britannic  Majefty  ftoall  be  ready  to  conclude  fuch 
treaty  accordingly. 

Whereas  reciprocal  advantages  and  mutual  con¬ 
venience  are  found  by  experience  to  form  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  peace  and  friendftiip  be¬ 
tween  ftates ;  it  is  agreed  to  form  the  articles  of  the 
propofed  treaty  on  fuch  principles  of  liberal  equity 
and  reciprocity,  as  that  partial  advantages  (thofe 
feeds  of  difeord)  being  excluded,  fuch  a  beneficial 
and  fatisfactory  intercourfe  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  eftablifhed,  as  to  promife  and  fecure  to 
both  perpetual  peace  and  harmony. 

Art.  I.  His  Britannic  Majefty  acknowledges  the 
faid  United  States,  viz.  New  Hampfhire,  Mafla- 
chufets  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geprgia,  to  be  free, 
fovereign,  and  Independent  States  ;  that  he  treats 
8  P  with 
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■u  ith  them  as  fuch ;  and  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  relinquifhes  all  claim  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  fame, 
and  every  part  thereof:  and  that  all  difputes  which 
might  arife  in  future,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  faid  United  States,  may  be  prevented, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following 
are  and  fhallbe  their  boundaries,  viz. 

II.  From  the  north-weft  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
viz.  that  angle  w  hich  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the 
Highlands,  along  the  faid  Highlands  which  divide 
thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  north-wefternmoft  head  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  river;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that 
river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude; 
from  thence,  by  a  line  due  weft  on  faid  latitude, 
until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraquy; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  faid  river  into  Lake 
Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  middle  of 
faid  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the 
middle  of  the  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water 
communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  faid  water  communica¬ 
tion,  to  the  Lake  Huron;  thence  through  the 
middle  of  faid  lake  to  the  water  communication 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence 
through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  ifles 
Royal  and  Phelippeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the 
water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence 
through  the  faid  Lake  to  the  moft  north-weftern 
point  thereof,  and  from  thence,  on  a  due  weft 
courfe,  to  the  river  Mifiiffippi;  thence  by  a  line  to 
be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  river 
Mifiiffippi,  until  it  fhall  interfed  the  northernmoft 
part  of  the  thirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
fouth,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  to 
the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche; 
thence  along  the  middle  thereof,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Flint  river  ;  thence  ftraight  to  the  head  of 
St.  Mary’s  river,  and  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary’s  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  eafi,  by 
a  line  to  be  draw'n  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  its 
fource,  and  from  its  fource  diredly  north,  to  the 
aforefaid  Highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thofe  which  fall  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  iflands 
within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fhores  of 
the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part, 
and  Eaft  Florida  on  the  other,  {hall  refpedively 
touch  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
excepting  fuch  iflands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  may 
have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

III.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  {hall  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolefted,  the  right 
to  take  fifti,  of  every  kind,  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  alfo 
in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 
places  in  the  fea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  ufed  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fifti ;  and 
alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  fhall 
have  liberty  to  take  fi(h,  of  every  kind,  on  fuch  part 
of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  as  Britifh  fifhermen 
fhall  ufe  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  fame  on  that 
Aland ;)  and  alfo  on  the  coafts,  bays,  and  creeks,  of 
all  other  of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  dominions  in 
America;  and  that  the  American  fifhermen  {hall 


have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fifti  in  any  of  the  un-* 
fettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalen  iflands,  and  Labrador,  fo  long  as  the  fame 
{ball  remain  unfettled  ;  but  fo  foon  as  the  fame,  or 
either  of  them,  fhall  be  fettled,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful 
for  thefaid  fifhermen  to  dry  or  curefifhaduch  fettle- 
ment,  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpofe 
with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  polTefiors  of 
the  ground. 

IV.  It  is  agreed,  that  creditors  on  either  fide  fhall 
meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of 
the  full  value,  in  fterling  money,  of  all  bona  fide 
debts  heretofore  contracted. 

V.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  Congrefs  fhall  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  the  Legiflatures  of  the  refpedive 
States,  to  provide  for  the  reftitution  of  all  eftates, 
rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  confifcated, 
belonging  to  real  Britifh  fubjeds,  and  alfo  of  the 
eftates,  rights,  and  properties,  of  perfons  relident  in 
diftrids  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  Majefty’s  arms,  and 
who  have  not  borne  arms  againft  the  faid  United 
States ;  and  that  perfons  of  any  other  defcription  {hall 
have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of 
the  Thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain 
twelve  months  unmolefted  in  their  endeavours  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  reftitution  of  fuch  of  their  eftates,  rights, 
and  properties,  as  may  have  been  confifcated;  and 
that  Congrefs  fhall  alfo  earneftly  recommend  to  the 
feveral  States,  a  reconfideration  and  revilion  of  all 
ads  or  laws  regarding  the  premifes,  fo  as  to  render 
the  faid  laws  or  ads  perfedly  confiftent,  not  only 
with  juftice  and  equity,  but  with  thatfpirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleflings  of 
peace  fhould  univerfally  prevail;  and  that  Congrefs 
fhall  alfo  earneftly  recommend  to  the  feveral  States, 
that  the  eftates,  rights,  and  properties,  of  fuch  laft 
mentioned  perfons  fhall  be  reftored  to  them,  they 
refunding  to  any  perfons  who  may  be  now  in  pofief- 
fion,  the  bona  fide  price  (where  any  has  been  given) 
which  fuch  perfons  may  have  paid  on  purchafing 
any  of  the  faid  lands  or  properties  fince  the  con- 
fifcation. 

And  it  is  agreed,  that  all  perfons  who  have 
any  intereft  in  confifcated  lands,  either  by  debts, 
marriage  fettlements,  or  otherwife,  fhall  meet  with 
no  lawful  impediment  in  the  profecution  of  their 
juft  rights. 

VI.  That  there  fhall  be  no  future  confifcations 
made,  nor  any  profecution  commenced  againft  any 
perfon  or  perfons,  for  or  by  reafon  of  the  part  which 
he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  prefent  war;  and 
that  no  perfon  fhall,  on  that  account,  fuffer  any  future 
lofs  or  damage,  either  in  his  perfon,  liberty,  or  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  that  thofe  who  may  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  fhall  be  immediately  fet  at  liberty,1 
and  theprofecutions  focommenced  be  difcontinued. 

VII.  There  fhall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace 
between  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  the  faid  States, 
and  between  the  fubjeds  of  the  one  and  the  citizens 
of  the  other;  wherefore,  all  hoftilities  both  by  fea 
and  land,  {hall  then  immediately  ceafe;  all  prifoners 
on  both  fides  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty ;  and  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majefty  fhall,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and 
without  caufihg  any  deftrudion,  or  carrying  away 
any  negroes,  or  other  property  of  the  American  in¬ 
habitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrifons,  and 
fleets  from  the  faid  United  States,  and  from  every 
port,  place,  and  harbour  within  the  fame,  leaving 
in  all  fortifications  the  American  artillery  that  may 
be  therein ;  and  fhall  alfo  order  and  caufeall  archives, 
record  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
faid  States,  or  their  citizens,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  warmay  have  fallenintothe  handsof  his  officers, 
to  be  forthwith  reftored  and  delivered- to  the  proper  ’ 
States  and  perfons  to  whom  they  belong. 

VIII.  The  navigation  of  the  MiftilTippi,  from  its 
fource  to  the  ocean,  fhall  for  ever  remain  free  and 
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open  to  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

IX.  In  cafe  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  any  place 
or  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the 
United  States,  fhould  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
either,  from  the  other,  before  the  arrival  of  thefe 
articles  in  America,  it  is  agreed  that  the  fame  {hall 
be  reftored  without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring 
any  compenfation. 

Done  at  Paris  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  1782. 

Richard  Oswald, 
John  Aoams,  B.  Franklin, 

John  Jav,  Henry  Laurens, 

Witnefs,  Caleb  Whiteford,  Britifh  Secretary. 

W.  T.  Franklin,  American  Sec. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  the  feventeenth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  grand  debate  on  the  peace  commenced. 
The  preliminary  articles  having  been  read  by  the 
clerk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  moved  for  an  addrefs 
of  thanks  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  for  his 
condefcenfion  in  ordering  the  fame  to  be  laid  before 
that  houfe,  to  exprefs  their  fatisfacfion,  and  to  allure 
his  majefty,  that  they  would  encourage  and  promote 
every  exertion  of  his  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
thofe  rcfources,  which  muft  tend  to  the  certain  im¬ 
provement  of  public  ftrength.  The  queftion  being 
put  and  carried,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  addrefs,  which  was  ordered  to  be  prefented 
by  the  whole  houfe.  To  this  his  majefty  returned 
the  following  anfwer.  “  My  lords,  I  receive  with 
pleafure  this  dutiful  addrefs,  and  have  great  fatis- 
fadtion  in  obferving,  that  the  preliminary  and  pro- 
vifional  articles  appear  to  you,  as  they  do  to  me, 
to  afford  a  reafonable  profpedt  of  fuch  a  peace,  as 
will  relieve  my  people  from  any  burthens,  beyond 
what  the  expences  of  the  war  have  rendered  un¬ 
avoidable,  and,  if  properly  improved,  will  enfure 
the  national  profperity.  Thefe  are  always  objects 
next  my  heart;  and  every  meafure  which  has  the 
tendency  to  promote  them,  cannot  but  be  accept¬ 
able  to  me.  It  is  my  firm  purpofe  to  execute  every 
article  of  the  treaties  on  my  part  with  that  good 
faith,  which  has  ever  diftinguifhed  the  condudl  of 
this  nation.  I  concur  with  you  mod  entirely  on  the 
juft  expectation  you  entertain  of  the  like  attention 
in  North  America  to  the  ftipulations  in  favour  of 
the  unfortunate  fufferers  by  the  war;  which  are 
founded  in  humanity  and  juftice,  and  now  recog¬ 
nized  by  public  engagement.  I  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  this  and  every  other  article  in  the  trea¬ 
ties  depending  will  be  finally  fettled,  and  performed 
by  the  other  powers  with  that  fpirit  of  liberality  and 
juftice  which  becomes  them.” 

When  the  fame  fubjedt  came  upon  the  carpet  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  it  was  productive  of  very 
warm  debates,  in  which  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  lord  John 
Cavendifh,  lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Lee,  took  different  fides  of  the  queftion,  in  favour 
of  and  againft  the  peace.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his 
fpeech,  defended  lord  North’s  having  that  day 
joined  Mr.  Fox,  on  grounds  of  fair  reafoning  and 
confiftency.  After  having  for  a  time  canvaffed, 
twifted,  weighed,  attacked  and  defended,  fevcral  of 
the  articles  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  moved 
an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  thanking  him  for  laying 
the  preliminary  articles  before  the  houfe,  and  allu¬ 
ring  him  that  they  moft  heartily  approved  them. 
This  motion  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
But  lord  North,  after  a  long,  laboured  fpeech, 
moved  an  amendment, — “  That,  whatever  may  be 
the  fentiments  of  his  majefty ’s  faithful  commons, 
in  the  refult  of  their  inveftigation  of  the  terms  of 
the  pacification,  they  beg  leave  .to  affure  his  ma-  j 
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jcfty  of  their  firm  and  unalterable  refolution  to  ad¬ 
here  inviolably  tb  the  fevcral  articles  for  which  the 
public  faith  is  pledged,  and  to  maintain  the  bleffings 
of  peace,  fo  neceffary  to  his  majefty ’s  fubjedts,  and 
to  the  general  happinefs  of  mankind.”  Mr.  Rigby 
aligned  his  reafons  for  voting  for  the  addrefs  as  ori¬ 
ginally  moved,  and  Mr.  Adam  fupported  lord 
North’s  amendment  with  great  ingenuity;  but  upon 
the  queftion  being  put  for  the  original  motion,  and 
for  the  amendment,  there  appeared  to  be 

Ayes,  for  the  amendment  -  -  -  224 

Noes,  againft  it  _  208 


Majority  againft  the  miniftry  -  -  16 

While  lord  North  was  fpeaking,  a  dog,  who  had 
found  his  way  into  the  houfe  began  to  bark,  and 
fet  all  the  members  in  a  roar.  I  lis  lordfhip  joined 
heartily  in  the  laugh ;  and  when  the  houfe  was  re- 
ftored  to  order,  he  threw  it  again  into  a  fecond  fit. 
of  laughter,  by  jocofely  addreffing  the  chair, 
“  Sir,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  New  Speaker,  but  as 
his  argument  is  concluded,  I  will  refume  mine.” 
On  the  twenty-firft  of  February  the  grand  debate 
was  renewed,  when  lord  John  Cavendifh,  having 
opened  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  read  to  the  houfe 
the  five  following  propofitions: — Firft,  That  in 
confideration  of  the  public  faith,  which  ought  to 
be  preferved  inviolate,  this  houfe  will  fupport  his 
majefty  in  rendering  firm  and  permanent  the  peace 
to  be  concluded  definitively,  in  confequence  of  the 
provifional  treaty,  and  preliminary  articles,  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  houfe. — Second,  That 
this  houfe  will,  in  concurrence  with  his  majefty ’s 
paternal  regard  for  his  people,  employ  its  beft  en¬ 
deavours  to  improve  the  bleffings  of  peace  to  the 
advantage  of  his  crown  and  fubjedts. — Third,  That 
his  majefty,  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
the  united  ftates  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vefted  in  him  by  the  adt  of  the  laft  feflion 
of  parliament,  to  enable  his  majefty  to  conclude  a 
peace  or  truce  with  certain  colonies  in  North 
America,  has  adted  as  the  circumftances  of  affairs 
indifpenfibly  required,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
fenfe  of  parliament— Fourth,  That  the  conceflions 
made  to  the  adverfaries  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
faid  provifional  treaty  and  preliminary  articles,  are 
greater  than  they  were  entitled  to,  either  from  the 
adtual  fituation  of  their  refpedtive  poffefiions,  or 
from  their  comparative  ftrength.— Fifth,  That  this 
houfe  do  feel  the  regard  due  from  this  nation  to 
every  defeription  of  men,  who  with  the  rifle  of  their 
lives,  and  the  facrifice  of  their  property,  have 
diftinguifhed  their  loyalty,  and  been  confpicuous 
for  their  fidelity  during  a  long  and  calamitous  war; 
and  to  affure  his  majefty,  that  they  {hall  take  every 
proper  method  to  relieve  them  which  the  ftate  of 
the  circumftances  of  this  country  will  permit.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  houfe  to  put  each  motion  fepa- 
rately;  and  the  firft  and  fecond .  refolutions  were 
put,  and  carried  Nemine  Contradicente.  In 
courfe  of  the  debate  on  the  third  propofition, 
commodore  Johnfon,  in  order  to  prevent  future 
minions  of  the  crown  from  drawing  down  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  American  independence,  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  fupport  of  an  unbounded  and  unconftitu- 
tional  prerogative  of  the  fovereign,  moved,  that 
after  the  word  “  America,”  the  following  infertion 
fhould  be  made,  “  By  virtue  of  the  powers  vefted 
in  him  by  the  adt  of  the  laft  feflion  of  parliament, 
to  enable  his  majefty  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce 
with  certain  polonies  in  North  America.”  This 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  third  refolution, 
thus  amended  palled  without  oppofition:  but  the 
principles  of  the  fourth  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.  Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  and  provifional  treaty  were  inadequate  to  the 
relative  fituation  of  this  kingdom  with  France  and 
Spain.  The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  met  Mr. 
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Fbx  on  this  ground.  He  took  a  vaft  range  of 
lerious  argument,  fever e  retort,  and  pointed  ridi¬ 
cule;  defending  the  minifters,  his  colleagues,  and 
the  peace  they  had  made,  in  a  fpeechof  two  hours 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  arreft ed  the  attention, 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  every  perfon  in  the 
houfe.  At  half-pa#  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  fpeaker  put  the  queftion,  and  ortadivifion  there 
were 

Ayes  -  207 

Noes  -  --  --  --  --  190 

Majority  againft  the  minifter  -  -  1 7 

Miniftry  having  been  thus  a  fecond  time  out¬ 
voted,  previous  to  which  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
had  formed  a  coalition ;  for  thefe  reafons,  all  par¬ 
ties  expedited  a  new  arrangement  in  adminiftration 
would  take  place.  The  houfe  of  commons,  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  above  debate,  adjourned  to  Monday 
the  twenty-fourth;  and  on  Tuefday  the  twenty- 
fifth,  adjourned  again  to  Friday  the  twenty-eighth. 
On  Tuefday,  March  the  eighteenth,  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk  gave  notice  in  the  houfe,  that  if  a  miniftry 
was  not  formed  by  the  twenty- firft,  he  fhould  move 
an  addrefs  to  the  king  on  that  fubjedt.  Monday, 
the  twenty-fourth,  came,  and  no  adminiftration; 
in  confequence  of  which  Mr.  Coke  made  his  in¬ 
tended  motion.  This  being  carried,  the  houfe  pre¬ 
sented  an  humble  addrefs,  praying,  that  his  ma- 
jefty  would  condefeend  to  form  an  adminiftration 
intitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and  fuch  a 
one  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unfortunate  divifions  and  diftradtions  of  this  coun-  , 
try.  On  Wednefday,  March  the  twenty-fixth, 
lord  Ludlow  reported  to  the  houfe  the  king’s 
anfwer,  “  That  it  was  his  earneft  defire  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  ex- 
preffed  by  his  faithful  commons.”  At  length, 
after  an  inter-regnum  (a  name  adopted  by  the  houfe 
for  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  there  was  no  admi¬ 
niftration)  of  near  fix  weeks,  the  new  minifters 
were  announced  on  the  fecond  of  April.  In  the 
new  arrangement,  vifeount  Stormont  was  appointed 
prefident  of  the  privy-council,  the  earl  of  Carlifle 
keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  the  duke  of  Portland  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury,  lord  vifeount  Keppel  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of 
the  honeft  part  of  the  nation,  and  all  its  true  pa¬ 
triots,  lord  North  wras  coupled  with  the  right  ho-, 
nourable  Charles  James  Fox,  who  were  made  prin¬ 
cipal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  Mr.  Pitt  having  on  the 
thirty-firft  of  March  refigned  his  poft  of  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  lord  John  Cavendilh  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  fame.  Lord  Thurlow  alfo  refigned 
the  feals,  as  lord  chancellor,  and  they  were  put 
into  commiftion,  at  the  head  of  which  ftood  lord 
Loughborough. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  feflion,  feveral  im¬ 
portant  bills  were  introduced  into  both  houfes, 
and  can  vailed  by  the  moft  eminent  fpeakers.  A 
bill  for  fecuring  Ireland  the  exclufive  right  of  judi¬ 
cature  and  legifiature,  was  proceeded  upon  with 
great  caution,  delicacy,  and  perfeverance.  Another, 
for  the  provifional  eftablilhment  and  regulation  of 
trade  and  commerce,  between  the  fubjeds  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  united  ftates  of  America.  Resolu¬ 
tions  in  favour  of  the  American  corps,  and  of  the 
loyalifts.  Mr.  Burke’s  civil  lift  bill.  Reports  on 
the  Eaft  India  company’s  petition.  Cuftom-houfe 
bill.  The  mutiny  bill.  Prince  of  Wales’s  efta¬ 
blilhment,  and  fome  others,  which  occafioned  long 
and  violent  debugs,  wherein  the  abilities  and  public 
fpirit  of  the  fpeakers  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion, 
were  fully  difplayed. 

By  difpatches  from  India,  an  account  was  re¬ 
ceived  of  a  rebellion  in  Benares,  during  which  a 
province  that  paid  annually  to  government  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  was  loft  and  reco¬ 


vered  in  the  fpace  of  five  weeks.  Intelligence  alfo 
arrived  at  the  Eaft  India  houfe  of  the  operations 
againft  Hyder  Ally,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  whereby 
the  nabob  was  defeated  by  colonel  Mackleod,  and 
obliged  to  make  feveral  retreats  with  precipitation. 
At  this  time  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Marattas 
was  expedted  would  be  ratified.  In  the  mean  while 
no  lefs  than  four  engagements  happened  between 
Sir  Edward  Hughes’s  fleet  and  that  of  M.  Suffrein’s ; 
but  by  reafon  of  ftormy  weather,  and  other  cafual- 
ties,  not  one  of  them  proved  to  be  decifive.  T.  he 
third  adtion  indeed  was  fo  much  in  favour  of  the 
French,  as  to  afford  M.  Suffrein  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  defeent  on  Trincomale,  which  he  obliged 
to  furrender  upon  fummons,  and  propofed  articles 
of  capitulation. 

In  America,  fince  the  notification  of  peace  in 
that  country,  the  fate  of  the  loyalifts  has  been  fe- 
vere  to  an  extreme.  Of  thofe  who  relinquifhed 
their  fortunes  to  fight  for  their  king,  numbers  have 
been  obliged  to  exchange  a  warm  fouthern  clime 
for  the  cold  region  of  the  north,  by  emigrating  to 
Nova  Scotia;  and  many  who,  truftiiig  to  the  mercy 
of  a  relentlefs  enemy,  returned  tq  their  families 
and  refpedtive  homes,  have,  with  the  utmoft  inhu¬ 
manity,  been  treated  as  murderers  and  felons,  with 
the  rigour  of  immediate  execution,  without  trial, 
or  perpetual  banifhment.  In  the  New  Jerfey  jour¬ 
nal,  a  paper  addreffed  to  friends,  countrymerti 
whigs, and  fellow-citizens,  thus  concludes: 

Now,  know  all  men,  whereas  information  is 
given  that  many  of  thefe  horrid  wretches  above 
deferibed  (whom  Great  Britian  aukwTardly  enough 
lhakes  off,  with  an  infulting  recommendation  to 
the  mercy  of  the  people  they  have  been  violently 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  for  more  than  feven  years) 
intend  to  ftay  in  this  country,  and  return  to  this 
country  again  after  the  Britifh  are  gone;  in  order 
to  give  timely  notice  to  all  fuch  parricides,  and  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  preferve  their  unworthy 
lives,  and  to  influence  them  to  go  to  their  matters 
whom  they  have  ferved,  we,  the  fubferibers,  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey,  do  folemnly  cove¬ 
nant  for  our  country,  for  its  peace  and  fafety,  and 
we  pledge  our  faith  and  our  facred  honours  to  one 
another,  that  we  will,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
fupport  one  another,  in  endeavouring  to  have  fuit- 
ablelaws  made  (if  the  prefent  are  infuflicient)  for 
the  punifhment  of  all  fuch  perfons  above  deferibed, 
who  may  dare  to  return  into  this  ftate,  who  have 
adted  diredtly  or  indiredtly,  in  word  or  deed,  in 
favour  of  the  enemy,  to  the  injury  of  the  good 
citizens  of  this  ftate,  or  to  the  injury  of  any  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  we  will  be  vigi¬ 
lant  to  fee  that  the  faid  laws  be  perfectly  and  vigo¬ 
rously  executed.  We  have  too  many  of  thofe  mur¬ 
dering,  bafe,  and  falfe-hearted  tories  in  our  country 
already.  We  will  not  willingly  and  knowingly 
admit  a  Single  individual  more. 

For  thefe  ufeful  and  important  purpofes,  and 
that  we  may  not  breathe  in  the  fame  air,  and  be 
Shocked  with  the  fight  of  thofe  monfters  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  to  prevent  the  machinations  of  fuch  mif- 
creants  in  future,  and  to  be  a  terror  to  all  the  bafe 
among  us  who  dare  lifp  a  word  in  favour  of  fuch 
murderers,  felons,  and  their  abettors,  we  folemnly 
unite,  affociate,  and  bind  ourfelves,  by  all  the  ti  s 
of  patriotifm  and  facred  virtue,  that  we  will  honeft  ly 
endeavour  that  the  above  meafurcs  Shall  be  ftridtly 
and  fully  effected. 

In  a  word,  we  are  fully  determined  to  hang,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  this  ftate,  every  fuch  in¬ 
fernal  being,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

As  witnefs  our  hands  this  twenty-feventh  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1783,  and  in  the  feventh  year  of  our 
glorious  independency  and  triumphant  liberty. 

But,  to  the  honour  of  Englilh  humanity,  the 
Britifti  parliament  has  taken  the  cafe  of  thefe  un- 
4  fortunatp 
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fortunate  fufFerers  under  their  feriousconfiderat  ion  ; 
a  confiderable  fum  has  been  voted  for  their  prefent 
fupport ;  and  commiflioners  are  appointed  to  en¬ 
quire  particularly  into  their  fufferings,  that  a  fettled 
provifion  may  be  fixed  for  them  by  parliament. 

1  his  year  the  elements,  particularly  at  fea,  feemed 
as  it  were  in  league  againft  us,  with  the  combined 
powers  by  land.  Befides  the  lofs  of  that  fine  fhip 
the  Yille  de  Paris,  or  City  of  Paris,  one  of  lord 
Rodney’s  prizes,  and  the  Royal  George,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account,  his  majefty’s  fhip  the 
Centaur  foundered  at  fea.  Captain  Inglefield’s 
affecting  narrative  contains  the  whole  account  of 
the  different  (forms,  and  the  diltrefs  of  the  fhip 
from  the  firft  gale  of  wind,  as  alfo  his  marvellous 
efcape  with  his  pinnace-crew.  The  officers  and 
men  faved,  who  arrived  at  Faval,  were,  captain 
Inglefield,  Mr.  Thomas  Rainy,  mafler,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Bayles,  midfhipman,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  fur- 
geon’smate,  Timothy  Sullivan,  captain’s  coxfwain, 
John  Gregory,  quarter-mafter,  Charles  M‘Carty, 
Charles  Flinn,  -  Gallohar,  Theodore  Hut¬ 

chins,  Thomas  Stevenfon,  feamen.  Thomas  Mat¬ 
thews,  quarter-mafter,  died  in  the  boat  the  day 
before  they  faw  land. 

1  o  thefe  we  may  with  propriety  fubjoin  thofe  tu¬ 
mults  by  land,  which  are  always  to  be  expected  at 
the  conclufion  of  a  peace.  At  Portfmouth,  New- 
caftle-under-line,  Whitby,  Banbury,  Plymouth, 
Wakefield,  and  in  theiiland  of  Guernfey,  riots  and 
mutinies  broke  forth,  which  proceeded  to  moft 
daring  lengths.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  April  the 
third,  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  laft  recruited 
men  in  the  garrifon  laid  down  their  arms,  infifting 
on  their  difeharge,  as  the  war  was  over,  their  time 
of  enliftment  being  confined  to  that  period.  It 
was  alfo  faid,  that  general  Burgoyne  harangued  the 
men,  and  among  other  things  told  them,  that  from 
the  diffracted  ftate  at  prefent  of  the  Englifh  coun¬ 
cils,  it  was  not  certain  whether  peace  was  abfolutely 
fixed,  and  gave  them  his  honour,  that  as  foon  as 
matters  were  finally  determined,  they  fhould  enjoy 
the  full  conditions  of  their  enliftment.  Which 
aflurance  happily  reftored  order  among  the  garri¬ 
fon.  Differences  alfo  commenced  at  Kilkenny,  be¬ 
tween  the  Leinfter  fencibles  and  the  town’s  people, 
which  arofe  to  an  alarming  height  before  they  fub- 
fided.  Nor  was  even  Scotland  free  from  diftur- 
bances. 

On  the  third  of  February  the  fhip  Bedford, 
captain  Moores,  belonging  to  the  Maflachufets, 
arrived  in  the  Downs,  palled  Gravefend  the  fourth, 
and  was  reported  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  the  ftxth. 
She  was  not  allowed  regular  entry,  until  fome  con- 
fultationshad  taken  place  between  the  commiflioners 
of  the  enftoms  and  the  lords  of  council,  on  account 
of  the  many  acts  of  parliament  yet  in  force  againft 
the  x-ebels  in  America.  She  lay  at  Horfley-down, 
a  little  below  the  Tower,  and  was  the  firft  which 
difplayed  the  Thirteen  Stripes  of  America  in  any 
Britiffi  port. 

The  king  having  created  a  new  order,  called  the 
moft  illuftrious  order  of  St.  Patrick,  the  inftallation 
of  the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  at  Dublin  caftle, 
March  the  twenty-feventh. 

Nor  have  general  Elliot  and  admiral  Rodney 
been  forgotten  in  the  diftribution  of  royal  favours, 
the  latter  having  been  made  a  lord,  and  the  former, 
on  the  third  of  April,  was  inverted  with  the  red 
ribband  at  Gibraltar.  And  as  a  further  proof  of 
national  regard,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  “  That  this  houfe  do  highly  ap¬ 
prove  of,  and  acknowledge  the  fervices  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  lately  employed  in  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar.”  The  commons  alfo  voted 
them  their  thanks ;  and  have  fince  paffed  a  penfion 
bill,  bellowing  upon  admiral  lord  Rodney,  and  his 
two  fucceffors,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  fer- 
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vices,  two  thoufand  pounds,  a  year  5  and  upon  Sir 
George  Auguftus  Elliot,  and  his  fan,  far  the  for¬ 
mer’s  unparalleled  defence  of  Gibraltar,  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  We  may  here  obferve, 
the  fame  parliament,  which  in  fevcral  paft  fefflons 
ha\  e  been  remarkably  liberal  in  their  pecuniary 
grants,  agreed  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fifty-five 
thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  his  majefty  to  difeharge 
the  debts  of  his  civil  lift.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
infolvent  debtors  bill,  introduced  and  fupported  by 
the  earl  of  Effingham,  was  thrown  out, 

In  the  year  1 7  7  5»  a  year  which  Britain  will  have 
too  much  caufe  to  remember,  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions, 
eight  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  and  eighteen 
pounds.  In  January,  1783,  this  debt  was  found  to 
be  augmented  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions,  feven  hundred  and  feventeen 
thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  nine  pounds;  the  in- 
tei eft, with  theexpenceof  managementof  which, was 
feven  millions,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  nine  fhillings. 
do  the  above  fum  is  to  be  added,  thirty-fix  mil¬ 
lions,  eight  hundred  lixty-feven  thoufand,  two  hun¬ 
ch  ed  and  twenty-feven  pounds,  or  debt  not  funded 
nor  provided  for  in  January  1783;  fo  that  the  whole 
debt,  funded  and  unfunded  at  this  period,  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  millions,  five  hundred 
and  eighty- four  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
fix  pounds,  requiring  for  intereft  and  management 
nine  millions,  eight  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty- one  pounds.  Of  the  above  debt,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  millions,  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  has 
been  contracted  from  January  1776,  to  January 
1783. 

.  duefday,  July  the  fifteenth,  the  royal  aflent  was 
given  to  ten  bills  by  commiffion  ;  and  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  bufinefs  being  finifhed,  on  the  feventeenth 
his  majefty  went  with  the  ufual  ftate  to  the  houfe 
of  peers.  Three  bills  were  then  paffed  with  the 
royal  aflent,  after  which  his  majefty  made  a  moft 
gracious  fjfeech  from  the  throne,  and  prorogued 
the  parliament  to  the  ninth  of  September. 

1  he  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  General  Mur¬ 
ray  met,  at  the  clofe  of  the  month  of  February, 
at  the  Horfe  Guards,  to  receive  the  decifion  of  the 
court,  after  its  revifion  by  his  majefty.  Both  Ge¬ 
neral  Murray,  and  Sir  William  Draper  who  had  ex¬ 
hibited  the  charges  againft  him,  being  prefent,  the 
Judge  Advocate  proceeded  to  read  the  decifion, 
which  was,  “  that  twenty-feven  of  the  charges 
were  frivolous  and  groundlefs.”  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  the  court  had  found  the  prifoner  guilty, 
and  fentenced  him  to  receive  fuch  reprehenfion  as 
his  majefty  might  think  proper,  which  his  ma¬ 
jefty  had  been  pleafed  to  remit.  The  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  then  informed  Sir  William  Draper,  that  it  was 
the  pleafure  of  the  court  that  he  fhould  be  required 
to  make  an  apology  to  General  Murray  for  having 
inftituted  the  prefent  trial  againft  him/ Sir  William 
acquiefced,  and  apologized  accordingly.  When  the 
like  requifition  was  made  of  General  Murray  to  Sir 
William,  for  having  wounded  his  feelings  as  a  fol- 
dier,  by  his  condutft  to  him  during  his  command  at 
Minorca,  General  Murray  vehemently  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refufed  acquiefcence,  declaring  that  he  was 
the  proteclor  of  his  own  honour,  and  would  leave 
that  of  every  other  man  to  his  own  vindication. 
Fie  was,  therefore,  put  under  arreft ;  but  on  a 
meeting  of  the  court-martial  a  few  days  after,  the 
affair  was  accommodated,  by  changing  a  word  in 
the  propofed  apology,  and  the  matter  terminated 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  poflible  ground  for 
apprehenfion  that  any  future  confequence  wopld 
take  place  between  the  two  generals. 

On  the  2  2d  of  May  articles  wrere  agreed  upon 
between  Mr.  Ofwald,  his  Britannic  majefty ’s  com»- 
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miffioner,  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  United 

States  of  America.  . 

Sir  Roger  Curtis,  who  had  fo  eminently  diitin- 

tmifhed  himfelf  for  his  valour  as  an  officer  dining 
the  liege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  combined  armaments 
of  France  and  Spain,  renewed,  on  the  16th  of 
Tune,  as  deputed  from  our  court,  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  had  fubfifted  between  Great  Biitain 

and  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  .  £ 

On  the  2d  of  September  preliminary  articles  of 
peace,  between  his  majefty  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  their  High  Mightineffes  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  were 
figned  at  Paris  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  re- 
fpecfive  powers ;  as  was,  on  the  3d,  the  definitive 
treaty  with  France,  Spain,  and  America:  and  on 
the  6th  of  the  following  month,  by  virtue  of  his 
majefty’s  royal  warrant,  peace  was  proclaimed  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  at  the 
ufual  places,  and  with  the  accuftomed  ceremonies. 

On  the  nth  of  November  the  feffion  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  opened  by  a  fpeech  from  his  majefty  to 
both  houfes.  When  his  majefty  had  retired  from- 
the  houfe,  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  been  previoufly  introduced  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  and  taken  his  chair  on  the  light  hand 
of  the  throne,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fu- 
premacy,  and  made  and  fubfcribed  the  declaration, 
and  alfo  took  and  fubfcribed  the  oaths  of  abjura¬ 
tion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November  Mr.  Secretary  box, 
purfuant  to  previous  notice,  brought  forward  his 
motion  refpefting  the  future  regulation  of  the 
Englifh  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  va¬ 
riety  of  arguments  on  both  fides  the  queftion,  the 
houfe  divided  on  a  motion  for  adjournment,  which 
was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  109 
voices.  The  queftion,  that  the  bill  be  committed, 
was  then  carried  without  a  divifion,  and  it  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  committed  for  the  ift  of  December.  On 
that  day  the  principal  opponents,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  again  difplayed  their  eloquence,  and  went 
over  much  the  fame  ground  as  upon  the  former 
occafion :  at  length,  however,  the  bill  was  again 
committed  by  a  majority  of  114.  But  this  meafure 
of  adminiftration  met  with  a  very  different  fate  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  where,  after  home  debates,  the 
motion  for  the  commitment  of  the  bill  was  loft  by 

a  majority  of  19.  .  r 

Late  on  Thurfday  night,  the  18th,  a  fpecial  mef- 
fen^er  announced  to  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  that 
his  majefty  had  no  further  occafion  for  their  fervices. 
At  the  fame  time  they  were  commanded  to  fend 
the  feals  by  the  under  fecretaries,  as  a  perfonal  in¬ 
terview  would  be  difagreeable.  The  next  day  the 
riMit  honourable  William  Pitt  was  appointed  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury  and  chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  •  earl  Gower,  prefident  of  the  council ;  and 
earl  Temple,  fecretary  of  ftate :  the  latter  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  letters  of  difmiffion  to  the  remaining 
members  of  the  cabinet,  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  a  general  and  almoft  unexampled,  refignation 
of  their  adherents. 

The  houfo  adjourned  to  Monday  the  2  2d,  when 
Mr.  Grenville  rofe  and  announced  the  refignation 
of  his  noble  relation,  earl  Temple,  who,  he  faid, 
had  taken  this  ftep  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
fuppofed  to  Ihelter  himfelf  under  the  cover  of  au¬ 
thority  againft  any  charge  that  might  be  brought 
againft  him,  but  that  he  might  meet  it  fairly  and 

openly  in  his  private  capacity. - Mr.  Fox  hinted  at 

fome  other  reafon  for  the  refignation  ;  but  the  flight 
converfe  on  this  fubjeft  gave  way  to  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  concern,  the  palling  of  the  land-tax  bill,  with 
circumftances  of  candour  and  good  temper,  that 
did  honour  to  both  fides  of  the  houfe. 

This  great  object  being  fettled,  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefty  was  moved  againft  the  apprehended  diffo- 


lution  of  parliament.  Lord  North’s  fpeech  upon 
this  occafion  was  very  lingular,  not  only  as  it  was  his 
firft  profelfed  defence  of  a  celebrated  coalition,  but 
as  it  threw  a  light  on  fome  important  cii  cumftances 
in  the  government  of  this  country,  efpecially  that 
influence  in  the  ftate  which  the  great  ariftocratical 
parties  have  been  long  known  to  poffefs. 

At  length  the  queftion  being  put,  that  the  houfe 
agree  to  the  motion  for  the  addrefs,  it  Was  carried 
with  fo  great  a  ftrength  of  Ihew,  that  the  friends 
of  the  new  miniftry  did  not  think  proper  to  try  the 
queftion  by  a  decilion.  When  the  addrefs  was  pre- 
fented  to  his  majefty,  he  was  pleafecl  to  return  a 
moll  gracious  anfwer,  and  to  allure  the  houfe,  that 
he  Ihould  not  interrupt  their  meeting  by  any  exer- 
cife  of  his  prerogative,  either  of  prorogation  or  dif- 
folution.  It  was  then  finally  agreed  to  by  the  houfe 
to  adjourn  to  the  12th  of  January  enfuing. 

Notwithftanding  there  appeared  at  firft  fo  much 
difficulty  in  forming  a  cabinet,  an  arrangement  of 
miniftry  was  completed  in  a  lew  days.  1  he  duke 
of  Rutland  was  appointed  lord  privy  feal  •,  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Caermarthen  and  lord  Sydney,  principal  fe¬ 
cretaries  of  ftate  j  and  lord  Thurlow,  lord  high 
chancellor.  . 

The  houfe  of  commons  met  purfuant^  g 

to  adjournment  on  the  12th  of  January,  ‘  '  1 ' 

when  debates  -were  maintained  by  the  contending 
parties  with  the  ufual  zeal  and  fpirit.  After  a 
divifion  of  the  houfe  on  the  order  of  the  day,  upon 
which  there  appeared  a  majority  of  39  againft  the 
minifter,  the  houfe  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
ftate  of  the  nation. 

On  the  23d  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  moved,  that  the 
India  bill  laid  by  him  before  the  houfe,  be  read  a 
fecond  time  and  committed.  The  houfe  divided  on 
the  fecond  reading,  when  there  appeared  againft 
the  bill  a  majority  of  eight. 

The  bill  being  thus  rejected,  Mr.  Fox  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  and  government  of  our  affairs  in  the  Eaft 
Indies;  the  two  principal  objects  of  which  were, 
the  rendering  the  fyllem  for  the  government  of 
India  permanent  by  authority  of  parliament;  and 
the  fixing  the  government  at  home.  The  other 
fyllem  as  fecondary,  might  be  modelled  to  meet 
the  inclinations  and  opinions  of  the  country.  He 
then  called  upon  the  minifter  to  declare  explicitly 
whether  the  houfe  was  to  rely  on  the  promife  made 
in  anfwer  to  their  late  addrefs.  No  anfwer  from 
the  minifter.  He  was  called  upon  again  and  again; 
but  remained  filent.  At  length,  as  if  urged  by  the 
pointed  feverity  of  fome  remarks,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  condefcend  to  anfwer  interrogatories 
which  he  did  not  think  gentlemen  entitled  to  put  to 
him,  and  concluded  with  affigning  his  reafons  in  an 
high  and  elevated  ftile  of  expreffion. 

The  16th  of  January  the  lord-mayor,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  the  aldermen,  went  from 
Guildhall  to  St.  James’s,  and  prefenfed  an  addrefs 
to  his  majefty,  expreffing  the  fatisfaction  they 
felt  at  the  difmiffion  of  his  majefty’s  late  minifters, 
and  their  earned:  affurances  of  maintaining  their 
zeal  and  loyalty  inviolate.  An  addrefs  of  the  like 
nature  was  alio  prefented  by  the  merchants  of 
London. 

On  the  29th,  the  houfe  of  commons  met  pur¬ 
fuant  to  adjournment;  and  on  the  20th  of  February 
Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  which 
being  alfo  carried,  was  prepared  and  reported  as 
follows : 


CC 


To  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty. 

We  your  majefty’s  moll  faithful  commons,  im- 
preffed  with  the  molt  dutiful  fenfe  of  your  majefty’s 
paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  of  your  people,  ap¬ 
proach  your  throne  to  exprefs  our  reliance  on  your 
majefty’s  paternal  wifdom,  that  your  majelly  will 
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take  fuch  meafures,  by  removing  any  obftacle  to 
forming  fuch  an  ad  mini  ft  ration  as  the  'houfc  has  de¬ 
clared  to  be  requifite  in  the  prefent  critical  and  ar¬ 
duous  fituation  of  affairs,  as  may  tend  to  give  effecft 
to  the  wifhes  of  your  faithful  commons,  which  have 
already  been  molt  humbly  reprefented  to  your 
majefty."  1 

fhis  add  refs  being  prefen  ted  on  the  25  th  to  his 
majefty,  he  was  pleafed  to  reply  in  words  to  the 
following  purport : 

That  he  felt  the  peculiar  neceftity  of  a  ftrong 
united,  and  extended  adminiftration,  and  fuch  as 
might  poffefs  the  confidence  of  the  public.  That 
his  endeavours  to  compofe  the  prefent  diftradions 
by  an  union  of  the  ableft  men  upon  a  fair  and  equal 
footing  had  very  recently  been  ufed,  but  without 
iuccefs  :  that  until  fuch  an  adminiftration  could  be 
formed  as  his  faithful  commons  defired,  he  could 
not  fee  how  it  could  conduce  to  the  public  good  to 
remove  his  prefent  from  all  the  lituations  of  execu¬ 
tive  government ;  more  efpecially  as  no  charge  had 
been  fpecified  againft  any  one  of  them,  and  as  the 
reprefentations  of  large  and  refpedable  bodies  of 
his  fubjeds  had  expreffed  a  fatisfadion  in  the  late 
change  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  make  in 
his  councils." 

’W  hen  the  king’s  anfwer  was  read,  Mr.  Fox  rofe, 
and  faid,  he  would  not  then  enter  into  the  confi- 
deration  of  it,  but  would  barely  remark,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  final  on  the  part  of  his  majefty, 
and  therefore  the  houfe  could  not  well  take  more 
than  one  ftep  farther ;  and  as  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  houfe  ought  to  be  final  alfo,  ttiere 
ought  to  be  due  time  for  gentlemen  to  turn  the 
fubjed  in  their  minds,  what  that  meafure  fhould 
be.  He  then  moved  that  his  majefty’s  anfwer  be 
taken  into  confideration  on  Monday  the  8th  of 
March,  which  was  agreed  to  without  any  debate. 
Accordingly  on  that  day  Mr.  Fox,  after  fome  exor¬ 
dium,  moved  a  variety  of  refolutions,  tending  on 
the  whole  to  teftify  the  furprize  and  afflidion  of  the 
houfe  on  receiving  the  anfwer  which  his  majefty’s 
minifters  had  adviied  ;  to  affure  his  majefty  that  the 
houfe  neither  had  difputed,  nor  meant  in  any  in- 
fence  to  difpute,  much  lefs  to  deny  his  majefty’s 
undoubted  prerogative  of  appointing  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  ftate  fuch  perfons  as  to  his  majefty’s 
wifdom  might  feem  meet  ;  at  the  fame  time  again 
fubmitting  to  his  majefty’s  royal  wifdom,  that  no 
adminiftration,  however  legally  appointed, can  ferve 
his  majefty  and  the  public  with  effed,  which  does 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  that  houfe.  But  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  adminiftration  in  this  inftance  loft  con- 
fiderable  ground,  having,  on  a  divifion  on  Mr.  Fox’s 
motion,  the  majority  only  of  an  unit. 

On  the  10th,  lord  Hinchinbroke  informed  the 
houfe,  that  their  reprefentation  had  been  laid  before 
his  majefty,  and  graciouily  received. 

On  the  25th,  his  majefty  went  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  having  given  the  royal  afient  to  feveral 
bills  then  ready,  made  the  following  fpeech  from 
the  throne : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  On  a  full  confideration  of  the  prefent  fituation 
of  affairs,  and  of  the  extraordinary  circumftances 
which  have  produced  it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an 
end  to  this  feffion  of  parliament :  I  feel  it  a  duty, 
which  I  owe  to  the  conftitution  and  to  the  country 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  to  recur  as  fpeedily  as  poftible 
to  the  fenfe  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parlia¬ 
ment. 

“  I  truft:  that  this  meafure  will  tend  to  obviate 
the  mifehiefs  arilingfrom  the  unhappy  divifions  and 
diffractions  which  have  lately  fublifted;  and  that 
the  various  important  objeCts  which  will  require- 
confideration  may' be  afterwards  proceeded  upon 
with  lefs  interruption  and  with  happier  effeCt. 

“  I  cin  have  no  other  objeift,  but  to  preferve  the 
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true  principles  of  our  free  and  happy  conftitution, 
and  to  employ  the  powers  entrufted  to  me  by  law* 
for  the  only  end  for  which  they  were  given,  the 
good  of  my  people.’* 

To  the  general  joy  of  all  who  had  the  love  of 
their  country  at  heart,  the  ratification  on  the  part 
of  the  American  congrefs  of  the  definitive  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  April. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  May, 
when  the  commons  re-chofe  Mr.  Cornwall  their 
fpeaker,  and  on  the  19th  his  majefty  went  in  the 
ufual  ftate  to  the  upper  houfe,  and  opened  the  fef¬ 
fion  with  a  moft  gracious  fpeech  from  the  throne. 

The  definitive  treaty  with  Holland  was  figned  at 
Paris  On  the  20th,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July 
|,  proclamation  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  and  alfo  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  read  by  the  City  Common 
Crier  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  public 
places  of  the  metropolis ;  and  a  day  of  thankf- 
giving  was  appointed  for  the  29th  on  that  memo¬ 
rable  occafion. 

Advices  were  foon  after  received  of  the  peace 
being  figned  between  the  Eaft  India  Company  and 
Tippoo  Saib,  an  event  that  was  followed  by  the 
royal  aflent  being  given  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  Eaft  India 
regulating  bill,  and  the  prorogation  of  the  par¬ 
liament. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  being  the  A  d 
day  appointed  for  the  commen  e-  A’  U' 
ment  of  the  fecond  feffion  of  the  prefent  parliament, 
his  majefty  opened  the  fame  with  a  fpeech,  pur- 
porting  his  delire  of  their  attention  to  the  adjuft- 
mcnt  of  fuch  points  in  the  commercial  intercourfe 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  were  not  then 
finally  arranged,  on  fuch  a  fyftem  as  might  belt 
enfure  the  general  profperity  of  his  dominions ; 
and  his  information,  notwithftanding  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  differences  on  the  continent,  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  foreign  powers  the  ftrongeft  alfur- 
ances  of  their  good  difpofition  towards  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  together  with  his  hearty  concurrence  in  every 
meafure  that  could  tend  to  alleviate  the  national 
burthen,  fecure  the  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people.  After  fome 
altercation,  or  rather  converfation,  a  motion  for 
an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  on  the  occafion  was  carried 
in  both  houfes  nem.  con. 

On  the  3d  of  February  three  great  points  were 
fubmitted  by  the  minifter  to  the  confideration  of 
the  commons  this  feffion,  viz.  an  arrangement  of 
our  commercial  intercourfe  with  Ireland  ;  a  reform 
in  the  reprefentation  of  parliament ;  and  the  ftate 
of  the  national  finances.  Thefe  feveral  fubje&s 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  were  fet  apart 
for  future  difcuffion. 

The  fame  day  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  prefented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  certain  of  the  ele&ors  of  Weftminfter, 
which  being  read,  ftated,  in  the  moft  forcible  lan¬ 
guage,  the  then  unrepresented  ftate  of  their  city; 
that  without  any  crime  being  proved,  or  even  al- 
ledged,  they  were,  in  fadt,  disfranchifed ;  and 
that,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  conftitution, 
without  being  reprefented,  they  wrere  taxed.  The 
novelty  and  illegality  of  the  ferutiny  between  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  (the  two 
contending  candidates)  were  placed  in  a  ftriking 
point  of  view,  without  adverting  to  their  refpedtive 
merits.  The  petition  concluded  wfith  praying  that 
the  houfe  would  grant  redrefs,  by  compelling  the 
high-bailiff  to  give  a  return.  It  w^as  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

On  the  8th  the  high-bailiff  attended  the  houfe 
purfuant  to  order,  when,  on  one  of  the  members' 
defiring  to  know  what  fteps  had  been  taken  in  the 
ferutiny  in  confequence  of  the  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  the  8th  of  June  laft,  he  related  the  whole 
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of  the  bufinefs  from  the  commencement  of  the 
poll ;  and  declared,  amongft  other  things,-  that, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  fcrutiny  pro¬ 
ceeded,  it  would,  if  continued,  laft  upwards  of  two 
years. 

The  further  confideration  of  the  fubjed  being 
poliponed  to  the  next  day,  it  was  obferved  by  the 
member  who  fpoke  particularly  on  it  the  preced¬ 
ing  day,  that  the  queftion  before  the  houfe  was  one 
of  the  molt  important  that  could  be  agitated  in 
parliament.  It  involved  the  conftitution,  for  it 
comprehended  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  After  fome  ftridures  on 
the  conduit  of  the  high-bailiff,  he  faid,  that  from 
the  circumftances  which  had  tranfpired  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fcrutiny,,  the  high-bailiff  had  avowed,  that 
his  mind  was  fatisfied  he  fhould  be  able  to  make  a 
confcientious  return  whenever  he  fhould  be  autho- 
rifed  by  the  houfe  to  put  a  period  to  the  fcrutiny. 
On  this  confideration  the  fame  member  contended, 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  houfe  to  order  the 
high-bailiff  to  make  a  return. 

After  fome  objections  to  thefe  aifertions,  he 
made  the  following  motion  :  “  That  it  appears  to 
*c  this  houfe  that  T.  Corbett,  high-bailiff  of  the 
“  city  of  Weftminfter,  did  receive  from  the  fheriff 
“  of  Middlefex  a  precept  to  return  two  fit  and 
«  able  citizens  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  city 
“  of  Weftminfter,  returnable  on  the  17th  day  of 
“  May  laft,  and  that  he  be  ordered  forthwith  to 

make  a  return  of  the  faid  precept.” 

This  motion  was  feconded,  but  being  oppofed 
and  an  amendment  propofed,  a  long  debate  en- 
lued,  and,  on  a  divifion,  there  appeared  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  39  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  on  the 
fide  of  the  minifter,  as  was  the  cafe  on  feveral  fu¬ 
ture  occafions,  till  the  3d  of  March,  when  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  after  ftating  the  fituation  of  the  fcru¬ 
tiny,  and  the  variety  of  inconveniences  that  at¬ 
tended  the  continuation  of  it,  moved,  "  That  the 
"  high-bailiff  of  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  by  vir- 
"  tue  of  a  precept  directed  to  him  by  the  fheriff  of 
u  Middlefex  for  electing  two  citizens  to  ferve  in 
t(  parliament,  having  finifhed  his  poll  on  the  17th 
«f  day  of  May,  the  day  previous  to  the  return  of 
<f  the  writ,  be  forthwith  ordered  to  make  his  re- 
u  turn.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  reply  faid, 
there  were  no  new'  grounds  to  argue  on,  and  he 
fhould  therefore  move,  “  that  the  houfe  do  ad- 
"  journ.”  After  fome  little  altercation,  the  cry  of 
“  queftion”  vociferated  from  all  parts  of  the  houfe, 
which  produced  a  divifion,  when  there  appeared  a 
majority  of  38  againft  the  minifter.  The  original 
motion  was  then  carried  without  a  divifion. 

On  the  9th,  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  "for 
u  taking  into  confideration  an  adjourned  queftion 
“  for  the  refcinding  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  of 
"  the  8th  of  June  laft  relative  to  the  Weftminfter 
“  Scrutiny,”  the  point  was  feverally  difcuffed  by 
able  fpeakers  on  both  fides,  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Fox,  who  made  a  very  long  fpeech,  in  which  he 
anfwered  the  objections  of  feveral  members,  and 
contended  for  the  queftion,  but  -without  efteCt, 
there  being  a  majority  of  105  againft  it.  The  high- 
bailiff  was  ordered,  by  the  houfe,  to  make  his  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  a  fubfequent  divifion,  was 
declared  duly  eleCted  for  the  city  of  Weftminfter. 

The  next  point  of  importance  agitated  in  the 
lower  houfe,  was,  the  great  queftion  of  a  reform  in 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people,  brought  not  as 
heretofore  by  a  member  of  the  oppofition,  but  by 
"  the  minifter  of  the  crown.”  The  fubjed  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt,  in  a  very  eloquent 
lpeech  to  one  of  the  fulleft  houfes  that  had  ever  been 
known. 

The  purport  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  propofition  W'as,  that 
of  transferring  from  certain  boroughs  the  power 


of  election  to  counties  and  towns  of  greater  con- 
fequence,  not  by  compulfory  means,  but  fo  as  to 
make  it  an  ad  of  their  own  direction. 

After  ftating  the  general  principle  and  particular 
objeCls  of  his  plan  of  reform,  and  enforcing  his 
motion  with  a  variety  of  arguments,  he  moved, 

"  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
“  the  reprefentation.” 

Lord  North,  as  upon  former  occafions,  repro¬ 
bated  the  motion  as  a  direCt  attack. upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution,  a  conftitution  the  w'ork  of  infinite 
wifdom,  the  fource  of  many  bleffings,  much  hap- 
pinefs,  and  much  glory.  His  lordfhip  concluded 
his  fpeech  with  an  emphatic  with  that  the  friends  of 
that  conftitution  would  feel  as  one  man,  and  roufe 
at  the  danger  it  would  be  put  in  if  the  motion  was 
carried,  and  therefore  hoped  they  would  have  the 
triumph  of  carrying  it  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  was  for  the  princip  le  of  the 
bill  fpecifically  confidered,  namely,  that  of  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  members  chofen  by  free¬ 
holders  in  proportion  to  the  reprefentatives  of  bo¬ 
roughs.  The  only  point  he  faid  in  which  he  prin¬ 
cipally  differed  from  the  right  honourable  mover 
was,  that  the  prefent  parliament  fhould  not  be  af- 
feded.by  the  reform.  He  declared  he  fhould  give 
his  cordial  fupport  to  the  reform ;  but  begged  not 
to  be  underftood  as  going  farther,  and  concluded 
with  affuring  the  houfe,  that  he  would  enter  his 
proteft  againft  the  majority  of  eledors  at  boroughs 
felling  the  minority. 

Lord  Frederic  Campbell  and  another  member,  the 
warm  friends  of  the  minifter,  likewife  fpoke  againft 
the  motion ;  and  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Pitt 
in  reply,  the  houfe  divided,  when  the  numbers  ap¬ 
peared  as  follow : 

Noes  -  -  -  248 
Ayes  -  -  -  174 

Majority  againft  the  reform  74 

On  the  7th  of  March,  in  a  committee  on  the  fup- 
ply,  the  houfe  came  to  the  following  refolutions : 

"  That  940,000k  be  granted  to  his  Majefty,  for 
"  defraying  the  expences  of  buildings,  rebuildings, 
"  and  repairs  of  flips,  for  1785,.” 

“  That  675,307k  be  granted  for  the  ordinary  of 
ff  the  navy  for  1785.  The  faid  refolutions  to  be 
"  reported  on  Monday.” 

Mr.  Huffey  remarked,  that,  having  compared  the 
eftimates  now  to  be  provided  for  w’ith  the  eftimates 
at  the  clofe  of  the  former  war,  he  found  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  difference.  If  the  navy  was  fo  confiderably 
increafed  as  the  difference  between  the  two  efti¬ 
mates  appeared  to  be  (411,000k  at  the  former 
period,  940,000k  now),  then  he  was  willing  to  give 
his  fupport  to  the  motion,  but  he  believed  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  Brett,  in  reply,  faid,  there  were  160  fail 
of  fhips  more  now  than  at  the  clofe  of  the  war  in 
1764;  but  another  reafon  for  the  great  inereafe 
was,  that,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  there  were  no 
marines  ;  at  prefent  there  are.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  houfe  refolved  itfelf 
into  a  committee  on  the  petition  from  the  fuftian 
manufadurers  of  Manchefter,  &c.  againft  the  ex- 
cife  duty  on  fuftians.  The  witneffes  this  day  ex¬ 
amined  \yere  chiefly  intended  to  invalidate  the 
teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  before  been  adduced 
in  fupport  of  the  allegations  of  the  petition. 
Among  them  were  officers  of  Excife,  who  fpoke 
chiefly  to  the  arts  of  evafion  pradifed  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  to  the  means  ufed  to  fecure 
the  revenue. 

A  Mr.  Faulkner  was  called  to  the  bari  and 
feveral  queftions  being  afked  him  refpeding  the 
Manchefter  trade,  a  debate  took  place,  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Eden, 

and 


and  others,  took  part.  Whether  he  did  not  think 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Walker  was  in  a  great 
mealure  influenced  by  the  tax  laid  on  their  fultian 
manufacture  ?  And  a  fpirited  altercation  enfuino, 
the  queflion  was  fo  qualifledj  that  Mr.  Faulkner 
in  reply  faid,  that  although  Mr.  Walker  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  deeply  concerned  and  interefted  in  the 
fultian  manufacture,  yet  he  did  not  think  him  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  a  talfe  teftimony  on  that  account. 

An  uninterefting  debate  took  place  about  the 
priority  of  hearing  other  petitions  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee ;  and  the  night  being  far 
fpent,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  further  examina¬ 
tions  till  Friday,  when  the  houfe  accordingly  re- 
folved  itfelf  into  a  committee,  and  proceeded  to 
hear  counfel  on  the  feveral  petitions. 

The  4th  of  May  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opened  wEat  is  commonly  called  the  budget.  He 
ftated  without,  any  formal  preface  the  national  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  current  year,  under  the  following 
heads : 

Naval  dilburfements  -  -  ^2,550,307 

Army  -  2,286^263 

Ordnance  -  -  -  392,855 

Deficiencies  -  1,612,908 

Exchequer  bills  unfunded  -  2,500,000 

Somerfet  Houfe  -  -  25,000 

Britifh  Mul'eum  -  -  3,000 

Milcellaneous  Services  -  -  35,695 

Arrears  of  duty  of  the  Leeward  Illands  359,836 
All  thefe  together,  he  calculated  to  amount  to  a 
fum  of  9,737,8681.  ;  of  this,  he  obferved,  there  was 
already  provided  6,184,117!.  fo  that  there  remain¬ 
ed  3>553>75l1* 

He  then  adverted  to  the  fituation  of  the  Navy 
debt,  and  ftated  the  amount  of  our  naval  bills  to  be 
9,505,8081.  as  calculated  with  interelf  up  to  the 
5th  of  July  1785  ;  and  the  ordnance  debt  to  Mid- 
fummer  next  at  504,349b  in  all  1,010,157b  which 
he  propofed  to  fund  ;  and  to  prefer  the  5  per.  cent, 
flock  rather  than  the  3  per.  cent,  for  that  purpofe, 

-  although  he  admitted  there  would  be  an  additional 
intereft  of  about  30,000b  to  pay  annually.  He 
ftated,  that  the  whole  intereft  to  be  provided  would 
amount  to  413,000b  tor  the  payment  of  wEich  he 
propofed,  ift,  an  augmentation  of  the  tax  on  male 
fervants ;  2dly,  a  tax  on  female  fervants ;  3dly,  a 
tax  on  retail  lhops  ;  as  a  compenfation  for  this  tax, 
he  propofed,  he  faid,  to  move  for  the  repeal  of 
licences  granted  to  hawkers ;  4thly,  a  tax  on 
gloves;  5 thly,  a  5b  licence  on  pawnbrokers;  6thly, 
an  additional  half-penny  per  mile  on  poft  horfes  ; 
and  laftly,  a  regulation  on  the  conveyance  of  fait 
coaft-wife.  All  thefe  together  he  calculated  to 
amount  to  422,000b  which,  he  faid,  was  about 
9000b  more  than  w  anted  in  order  to  make  good 
deficiences.  He  then  made  a  recapitulation  of  his 
taxes  thus : 

Men  fervants  -  -  £35,000 

Women  ditto  -  -  140,000 

Retail  Shops  -  -  120,000 

Gloves  -  50,000 

Pawn-brokers  -  15,000 

Poft  Horfes  -  50,000 

Salt  1 2,000 

Total,  422,000 

With  this  increafe  of  revenue,  together  with  the 
old,  he  would  be  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the 
loan  of  a  million  from  the  Bank,  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  that  would  be  occalioned  by  the  repeal 
of  fome  of  the  taxes  ;  to  provide  for  the  funding 
of  the  navy  bills  ;  and  for  railing  a  finking  fund  of 
a  million,  which  fhould  annually  be  applied  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  national  debt.  In  con- 
clufion,  he  moved  firft  the  loan  of  a  million  from 
the  Bank.  \  ,  ,  -  * 

On  the  10th  of  this  month  the  report  of  the 


Budget  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
was  brought  up,  and  read.  The  debate  that  en- 
iued  was  rather  witty  and  farcaftical,  than  folid 
argumentation. 

On  the  2 2d  of  June,  in  this  year,  the  toll,  which 
had  been  paid  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  from  its  being 
firft  opened,  was  taken  off.  h 

On  July  7,  in  a  committee,  to  confider  of  the  ad 
relating  to  the  fale  of  medicines,  and  to  fubjed  all 
medicines,  drugs;  oils,  efTences,  &c.  &c.  fold  in 
packets,  boxes,  phials,  or  other  inclofures,  m  any 
manner  whatever;  whether  fold  by  apothecaries 
furgeons,  or  any  other  perfons,  to  the  refpedive 
duties  in  the  former  ad;  it  was  refolved  that 
every  perfon  in  Great  Britain  vending  the  above 
drugs  fhould  take  out  a  licence;  thole  w  thin  the 
bills  of  mortality  20s.  in  the  country  5s.  annually 

,  •,??  thu  2i0ufAUgUft>  Mr-  Pitt  blOUght  in  his 
bill  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a  commercial  arrange- 

-ment  between  Great-Britam  and  Ireland,  which 

was  read  a  firft  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  - 

after  which  the  Houfe  adjourned  to  Thurfday  the 

27th  of  October;  upon  which  day  the  parliament 

was  prorogued  to  the  firft  of  December. 

His  Majefty  on  the  24th  of  January 
Went  in  the  ufual  ftate  to  the  houfe  of  Q86- 

peers,  and  opened  the  third  feflion  of  the  prefent  par¬ 
liament.  Both  houfes  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
to  his  majefty,  which  were  gracioufly  received 

On  April  the  nth  lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed 
governor  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  Ben 
gal ;  as  was,  on  the  12  th,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

c Juty  R°yal  Highnefs  the  prince 
of  Wales,  in  confequence  of  being  difappointed 
of  obtaining  an  addition  to  his  revenue  this  leffion 
by  parliament,  dropt  his  eftablilhment,  and  apl 
pointed  four  gentlemen  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and 
appropriate  the  greater  part  of  his  income  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts. 

His  majefty,  on  the  iith,  went  to  the  houfe  of 
peers;  and  prorogued  the  parliament  with  a  fpeech 
from  the  throne.  r 

On  the  2d  of  Auguft  an  attempt  was  made  by 
one  Margaret  Nicholfon,  on  the  life  of  his  majefty 
as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  gate 
of  St.  James’s  palace.  This  woman  had  been  ob¬ 
ferved  to  wait  the  king’s  arrival  for  fome  time,  and, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  carnage,  had  taken 
her  ftation  between  two  women  that  were  unknown 
to  her.  On  the  fight  of  the  carriage,  lhe  bego-ed 
with  fome  earneftnefs,  that  they  would  not  impede 
her  from  delivering  a  memorial  to  his  majefty  As 
the  king  was  alighting,  fhe  pufhed  forward,’  and 
prefented  a  paper,  which  his  majefty  received  with 
great  condefcenfion.  At  that  inftant  fhe  ftruck  a 
concealed  knife  at  the  king’s  breaft,  which  his 
majefty  happily  avoided;  by  bowing  as  he  received 
the  paper.  As  fire  was  making  a  fecond  thruft, 
one  of  the  yeOmen  caught  her  arm ;  and,  at  the 
fame  inftant,  one  of  the  king  s  footmen  wrenched 
the  knife  out  of  her  hanc}.  His  majefty,  with 
amazing  temper  and  fortitude,  exclaimed,  “  I 
have  received  no  injury !  Do  not  hurt  the  woman : 
the  poor  creature  appears  infane .”  —  The  woman 
was  immediately  taken  into  cuftody,  and,  upon 
examination,  appeared  to  be  infane;  in' confe¬ 
quence  of  which  fhe  was  afterwards  fent  to  the 
hofpital  of  Bethlehem,  to  be  taken  proper  care  of. 

Sept.  19,  s  plan  was  fet  on  foot  for  eftabliflring 
a  colony  in  New  Holland,  for  the  convenience  of 
tranfporting  convids  thither,  and  with  a  future  view 
of  improving  the  foil,  and  cultivating  the  manners 
of  the  natives.  And  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
month  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  figned 
at  Verfailles  by  Mr.  Eden  and  Monfieur  Vergennes, 
as  minifters  plenipotentiary  for  their  refpedive 
kings. 


Both 
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AD  i §  Both  houfes  of  parliament  having 
/  ''met,  on  the  23d  of  January,  purfuant 
to  their  prorogation,  his  majefty  then  delivered  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  informed  them, 
that  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  with  the  moil  Chriftian  King,  he  re¬ 
commended  it  to  them  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
they  fhould  judge  proper  for  carrying  it  into  effedl, 
aifuring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  to  promote 
a  beneficial  intercourfe  between  the  respective  fub- 
jects,  and  add  permanence  to  the  blelhags  of  peace, 
fhould  be  the  grand  objecft  of  all  his  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers.  He  further  recommended 
to  them  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  might  appear  ne¬ 
ceffary  tor  carrying  into  execution  a  plan  formed 
by  his  diredtion,  for  the  tranfportation  of  convidts: 
and  allured  them. of  his  reliance  on  the  continuance 
of  their  exertions  to  improve  the  national  refources, 
and  promote  the  Welfare  of  his  people.  His  ma¬ 
jefty,  in  confequence,  was  waited  on  with  an  ad- 
drefs  from  both  houfes. 

In  the  lower  houfe  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  brought  forward  an  important  charge 
againft  Mr.  Haftings,  late  governor  general  of 
Bengal.  He  difplayed,  in  his  fpeech,  moil  afto- 
ni fhing  powers  of  elocution,  infomuch  that  he 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  ivhole  houfe,.  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  motion  that  Warren  Haitings  be 
impeached.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after 
a  fpeech  that  did  him  much  honour,  gave  his  vote 
for  the  motion,  declaring  that  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  he  was  convinced,  had  been  debafed  and 
degraded ;  and  it  was  only  by  this  adt  of  national 
jultice  it  could  bereflored  to  its  wonted  brilliancy, 
acquired  by  its  facred  attachments  to  honour,  juf- 
tice,  and  humanity.  Mr.  Sheridan’s  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  107.  The  minifler  carried 
his  motions  with  refped  to  the  commercial  treaty, 
by  a  confiderable  majority.  The  feveral  articles 
of  impeachment  having,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  been  taken  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  upper 
houfe.  their  lordfhips  proceeded  in  due  form  there¬ 
upon  on  the  2 1  ft  of  May.  Having  held  fome  de¬ 
bates  on  different  points,  Mr.  Haftings  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail ;  and,  purfuant  to  the  tenor  of  a  pe¬ 
tition,  allowed  a  copy  of  the  charge,  and  had 
counfel  aftrgned  him  for  his  defence. 

May  the  30th  his  majefty  went  in  the  ufti-aj  ftate 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  feffion 
of  parliament,  by  a  molt  gracious,  fpeech  from  the 
throne. 

The  miniftry,  foon  after  the  recefs,  were  engaged 
in  attending  to  difputes  which  fubfifted  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  The 
malecontents  there  were  become  highly  refradory 
and  turbulent,  and  had  treated  the  royal  confort 
of  his  ferene  highnefs  the  Stadtholder,  filler  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  with  the  greateft  indignity.  As 
the  lituation  of  thofe  ftates  became,  by  rapid  de¬ 
grees,  more  critical  and  alarming,  and  feemed 
likely,  in  its  confequence,  to  affed  the  fecurity 
and  intereft  of  the  Britilh  dominions,  every  method 
was  taken,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
to  efted  the  relloration  of  tranquillity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  lawful  government  among  them. 

To  this  end  a  memorial  was  prefented  on  the 
14th  of  Auguft,  by  Sir  James  Harris,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  from  his  Britannic  majefty  to  the  States 
General,  reprefenting  the  extreme  inquietude  with 
which  the  king  his  mailer  beheld  the  continuation 
of  their  diffenfions  5  expreffing  his  ardent  defire 
of  feeing  peace  re-eftablilhed  ;  and  aifuring  them, 
that,  if  it  lhould  be  found,  neceffary  to  recur  to-  a 
foreign  mediation,  and  to  invite  his  majefty,  every 
effort  lhould  be  exerted  on  his  part  to  bring  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  to  a  happy,  folid,  and  permanent  iffue. 
His  majefty  alfo  thought  it  neceffary  to  explain  his 
m ..ent ion -of  counteracting  all  forcible  interference 
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on  the  part  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Republic  :  and  as  the  king  of  Pruftia  had  taken 
meafures  to  enforce  his  demand  of  fatisfadion  for 
the  infult  offered  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and 
the  party  which  had  ufurped  the  government  of 
Holland,  had  applied  to  the  French  king  for  affill- 
ance,  and  that  monarch  had  notified  to  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majefty  his  intention  of  granting  their  requeft,. 
immediate  orders  were  given  for  augmenting  the 
Britilh  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  orders 
were  executed  with  incredible  alacrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  Prufi- 
ftan  troops,  under  the  condudof  the  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  at  once  obtained  the  reparation,  demanded 
by  their  fovereign,  and  enabled  the  provinces  to. 
deliver  themfelves  from  the  oppreftion  under  which 
they  laboured,  as  wreLl  as  to  re-eftablifh  their  lawT- 
ful  government ;  infomuch  that  all  fubjeds  of 
conteft  being  thus  removed,  an  explanation  took 
place  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles, 
and  declarations  were  exchanged  by  their  refpec- 
tive  minifters,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  to 
difarm,  and  to  place  their  naval  eftabliihment 
on  the  fame  footing  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
A  convention  was  alfo  agreed  to  between  the  fame 
courts,  explanatory  of  the  13th  article  of  the  laft 
treaty  of  peace,  and  calculated  to  prevent  jealoufies! 
and  difputes  between  their  refpedive  fubjeds  in 
the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  parliament  met  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefi 
November  the  27th,  wffien  his  Majefty,  in  his  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  tookoccafton  to  mention  the  alarm¬ 
ing  events  that  had  lately  taken  place  in  Holland* 
and  the  meafures  adopted  by  the  Britilh  cabinet, 
in.  confequence  of  the  fame,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  what  we  have  related.  The  motions  for  addrefs 
w  ere  carried  nem.  con .  in  both  houfes.  Dr.  Watfon^ 
bifhop  of  Llandaff,  a  prelate  of  diftinguilhed  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability,  reminded  the  upper  houfe,  upon 
this  occafion,.  of  the  fentiments  he  had  delivered 
in  the  laft  feffion,  namely,  "  That  an  alliance  with 
Holland  was  an  objed  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  this 
country ;  and  the  moment  that  France  could  detach 
the  republic  from  fuch  an  alliance,  lo  as  to  trans¬ 
fer  her  marine,  and  add  it  to  her  own,  fuch  an 
event  would  put  an  end  to  the  hiftory  of  Britain 
as  a  great  and  powerful  nation.” 

On  the  1 7  th  of  January  Lord  George  a  74  00 

Gordon,  having  been  found  guilty,  in  ~  L7  • 
the  month  of  June  foregoing,  in  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  of  publilhing  two  libels,,  one  agai-nft  the 
queen  of  France,  and  the  other  againft  the  criminal 
jurifprudence  of  this  country,  was  fentenced  to 
three  years  imprifonment  in  Newgate,  then  to  pay 
a  fine  of  500I.  and  find  fecurity  for  his  good  beha¬ 
viour  for  fourteen  years. 

Prince  Charles  Lewis  Cafimir  Stuart  died  at 
Rome  the  21ft  of  this  month.  Since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1765,  he  had  affumed  to  himfelf  the 
title  of  king  of  England ;  but  was  commonly 
known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  St.  George,  and  in  England  by  that  of 
the  young  Pretender.  He  was  juft  67  years  and 
two  months  old  on  the  day  of  his- death.  This 
per  fan  w  as  grand  fon  to  James  II.  whofe  fon  was  re¬ 
cognized,  by  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  as  king  of 
England,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
As  fuch  he  received  kingly  honours,  had  his  pa¬ 
lace  and  his  guards,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Pope  to  catholic  kings,  of  bellowing 
a  certain  number  o£  cardinal  hats.  But  his  fon, 
prince  Charles,  who  lately  died,  did  not  enjoy 
thofe  honours.  He  was,  indeed,  called  prince  of 
Wales,  during  the  life  of  his  father;  but,  after 
that  event,  he  no  longer  bore  that  title ;  nor  would 
the  catholic  courts  ftyle  him  king;  To  a  natural 
daughter,  whom,  by  his  pretended  royal  power, 
he  lately  created,  duchcfs  of  Albany,  he  has  be- 
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queathed  all  his  property  he  had  in  the  French 
funds,  which  was  very  confidetable.  To  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  cardinal,  he  bequeathed  his  empty  pre¬ 
tentions  to  the  crown  of  England. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  city  of  London, 
in  concurrence  with  many  refpedtable  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  prefentcd  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  praying  that  the 
houfe  would  take  into  their  moft  ferious  confide- 
ration  that  part  of  the  traffic  carried  on  by  this' 
country  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  for  procuring  flaves 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  iflands  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  humbly  recommending  to  them  to  make 
fuch  regulations  in  it,  as  in  their  great  wifdom  and 
humanity  fhould  feem  meet.  And  on  the  fame 
day  Sir  Elijah  lmpey,  againft  whom  an  impeach¬ 
ment,  conlifting  of  fix  articles,  had  been  brought 
forward,  by  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe  near  four 
months  before,  was,  agreeable  to  his  petition,  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Having,  in 
the  courle  of  a  few  days,  gone  through  three  of  the 
charges,  he  expreffed  a  wifh  that  the  houfe  'would 
come  to  a  decifion  on  the  firft  charge  before  he 
proceeded  on  his  defence ;  the  further  confidera- 
tion  of  the  buftnefs  was  therefore  poftponed. 

In  confequence  of  a  motion  for  impeachment 
made  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  lower  houfe,  and 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  the  trial  of  Warren 
Haftings,  Efq;  preceded  by  the  ufual  folemnities, 
commenced  on  the  13th  before  the  lords  at  Weft- 
minfter-hall. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  obferved,  previous  to  his  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  houfe,  on  the  15  th,  “  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubt 
jefpedting  the  power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the 
affairs  of  India,  to  diredl  the  expence  of  railing, 
tranfporting,  and  maintaining  fuch  troops  as  may 
be  judged  necelfary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Britifh 
territories  and  poifeffions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  ariling  from  the  faid 
territories  and  poffeflions,”  that  as  feveral  learned 
gentlemen  had  been  confulted  upon  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  ad  of  1784,  and  had  differed  in  their 
opinions,  he  thought  a  declaratory  adt  necelfary, 
in  order  to  obviate  every  doubt.  The  motion, 
after  fome  oppolition  from  Mr.  Fox,  was  agreed 
to;  and,  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  declaratory 
bill,  notwithftanding  much  oppofition,  was  car¬ 
ried  through  both  houfes  by  large  majorities.  A 
proteft,  however,  by  fifteen  members  of  the  upper 
boufe,  was  entered  againft  it. 

In  the  following  month,  a  patriotic  member  in  the 
lower  houfe,  moved,  “That  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  fervice,  and  unjuft  to  fet  afide,  from  promo- 
lions  to  flags,  meritorious  officers,  and  officers  not 
precluded  by  the  orders  of  his  majefty  in  council.” 
The  motion,  however,  after  ftrenuous  exertions  in 
its  fupport,  was  negatived. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  houfe  proceeded,  pur- 
fuant  to  a  former  refolution,  to  the  final  conlide- 
ration  of  the  firft  charge  againft  Sir  Elijah  lmpey. 
This  charge  fet  forth,  that  Sir  Elijah  lmpey,  as 
chief  juftice  of  the  fupreme  court  of  Calcutta,  in 
1774,  had  officially,  in  divers  inftances,  become 
the  inftrument  of  Warren  Haftings,  at  that  time 
governor  general  of  Bengal,  in  the  unprincipled 
attack  on  the  life  of  Maha  Rajah  Nunducomar. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  brought  forward  the  im¬ 
peachment,  having  enlarged  upon  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  relative  to  that  charge,  and  finding  him- 
felf  much  exhaufted,  begged  the  indulgence  of  the 
houfe  till  that  day  week,  which  was  granted.  Sir 
Gilbert  accordingly,  at  the  time  ftated,  refumed 
the  fubjed,  and,  after  adducing  feveral  arguments 
in  fupport  ot  his  allegations,  moved  that  Sir  Elijah 
lmpey,  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  was  guilty  of 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  A  debate  enfued 
upon  this  motion,  in  the  courfe  of  which  feveral 
gentlemen  difplaycd  their  elocution  in  fupport  of 
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their  refpedtive  opinions.  Mr.  Pitt  was  decidedly 
againft  the  motion.  After  fofne  previous  obferva- 
tion,  he  infilled  that  Sir  Elijah- had  adted  under  the 
authority  of  anadt  of  parliament,  which  he  had  not 
violated  in  any  one  inftance.  The  motion  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  voices. 

A  provifional  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  was 
figned,  on  the  1  Sth  of  June,  between  the  minifters 
plenipotentiary  of  their  majefties,  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  Pruffia;  and  on  the  nth  of  the 
following  month  a  period  was  put  to  the  feffion 
of  parliament. 

The  centenary  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  was 
obferved,  on  the  5  th  of  November,  by  many  focie- 
ties  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  not  only  with  feftivity,  but  devotion  and 
thankfgiving.  At  the  moft  refpedlable  of  thefe 
focieties,  a  noble  earl,  who  prelided  on  the  occa- 
lion,  moved,  that  application  be  made  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  obferve  the  future  anniverfary  of  the  16th 
of  December,  as  a  day  of  folemn  thankfgiving,  it 
being  on  that  day  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  paffed. 
It  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  another  fociety,  a  very 
confiderable  fubfcription  was  raifed  towards  eredt- 
ing  a  column  in  Runnemede,  in  commemoration 
of  that  glorious  event. 

On  the  20th  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  met; 
but  his  majefty  not  being  prefent  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  by  reafon  of  the  fevere  indifpofition,  under 
which  he  unhappily  laboured,  and  no  commiffion 
having  iffued,  either  for  holding,  or  for  a  further 
prorogation  of  the  parliament;  both  houfes  agreed 
unanimoufly  to  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  December ; 
when  both  houfes  met,  purfuant  to  adjournment. 
The  main  buftnefs  related  to  the  examination  of 
his  majelly’s  phyficians,  which  had  taken  place 
the  preceding  day,  before  the  privy  council,  and 
motions  refpedting  the  fame,  were  unanimoufly 
carried,  in  both  houfes,  which  then  adjourned. 

On  the  8th  of  the  fame  month  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  rofe  in  the  abfencc 
of  earl  Camden,  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  and 
after  fubmitting  a  variety  of  confiderations  to  their 
lordfhips,  which  were  approved  by  fome,  and  dif- 
approved  by  others,  fucceffively  moved  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  feletft  committee,  to  examine  the 
phylicians  ;  that  the  committee  conftft  of  twenty- 
one  lords ;  and  that  each  peer  deliver  in  to  the 
clerk  a  lift  of  twenty-one  lords,  ftgned  by  his  name, 
the  next  fitting  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  three  motions 
were  agreed  to  nemine  dijfentienle.  And  in  the  houle 
of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty  one,  for  the  fame  purpofe;  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  chancellor’s  nomination  was  unani¬ 
moufly  approved  of. 

The  examination  of  the  feven  phyficians  by  the 
felect  committee  was,  on  the  10th,  laid  before  thtr 
commons,  when  it  appeared,  that  they  ail  agreed 
in  the  main  objefts  of  inquiry.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  proceedings,  a  grand  queltion  was  ftarted 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  between  two  great  par¬ 
liamentary  leaders,  the  right  honourable  William 
Pitt,  and  the  right  honourable  Charles  James  Fox, 
concerning  the  right  of  fupplying  the  deficiency 
of  the  royal  authority,  during  the  incapacity  of  his 
majefty,  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  phyficians,  on  their  examination  by  the  felebl 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Mr.  Pitt, 
after  adverting  to  the  melancholy  circumftance  fo 
generally  lamented,  moved,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  fearch  for  precedents  of  proceeding, 
in  cafe  of  the  interruption  or  fufpenfion  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government  from  the  infancy,  ficknefs, 
infirmity,  or  other  incapacity  of  the  fovereign. 
Mr.  Fox  combated  the  neceffity  of  appointing  this 
committee,  and  afferted,  that  the  heir-apparent,  if 
of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as  natural  and  indif- 
putable  a  claim  to  the  full  exercile  of  the  execu- 
8  S  tive 
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live  power,  during  the  continuance  of  the  incapa¬ 
city  of  the  fovereign,  as  in  cafe  of  his  natural  de- 
mife,  and  thence  inferred  that  all  further  delay  was 
improper.  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  the  affertion  of 
his  opponent,  refpecfting  the  claim  of  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent,  was  little  lefs  than  treafon,  and  averred  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  cale  of  fuch  incapacity,  he 
had  no  tnore  right  to  the  exercife  of  the  executive 
pow  er  than  any  other  fubject;  and  that  it  belonged 
to  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legillature 
alone  in  behalf  of  the  people,  to  make  fuch  provi- 
fions  for  fupplying  the  temporary  deficiency,  as 
they  might  think  mod  proper  to  preferve  unim¬ 
paired  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign  and  the  fafety 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  After  fome  further  al¬ 
tercation,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  took  a  part,  Mr. 
Pitt’s  motion  w  as  put  and  carried,  and  a  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed. 

On  the  1 6th.  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  motion  carried  on  the  12th,  having  re- 
folved  itfelfinto  a  committee  of  the  w  hole  houfe, 
to  confider  the  hate  of  the  nation,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  after  a  long  introductory  fpeech, 
w  Inch  difplayed  great  ability,  proceeded  to  move 
the  three  following  resolutions  : 

I.  “  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  his  majelty  is  prevented,  by  his 
preterit  indifpofition,  from  coming  to  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  from  attending  to  public  bufinefs ;  and 
that  the  public  eXercife  of  the  royal  authority  is 
thereby  for  the  prefent  interrupted. 

II.  (f  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  lords 
fpiritual,  and  temporal,  and  commons,  of  Great 
Britain,  now  affembled ;  and  lawfully,  fully,  and 
freely  reprefenting  all  the  eftates  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain ;  to  provide  the  means  of  fupplying 
the  defedt  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royai  au¬ 
thority,  ariling  from  his  majeity’s  faid  indifpolition, 
in  fuch  manner,  as  the  exigence  of  the  cafe  may 
feem  to  require. 

III.  “  That  for  this  purpofe,  and  for  maintain¬ 
ing  entire  the  conftirutional  authority  of  the  king, 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  faid  lords  fpiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  and  commons,  of  Great  Britain,  fhould  de¬ 
termine  on  the  means,  whereby  the  royal  affent 
may  be  given  in  parliament,  to  fuch  bills  as  may 
be  patTed  by  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  refpect- 
ing  the  exercife  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
crown,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  majefty’s  prefent  m- 
difpolition.” 

The  firft  refolution  was  carried  unanimoufly  ; 
and  fome  amendments  being  propofed  to  be  made 
to  the  fecond  and  third,  the  three  refolutions  were 
communicated  to  the  lords,  for  their  concurrence. 

On  the  29th  the  lords  took  the  three  refolutions 
of  the  commons  into  confideration,  when  the  firft 
palfed  nem .  d/JJ.  To  the  fecond  lord  Rawdon  mov¬ 
ed,  by  way  of  amendment,  “  That  an  humble  ad- 
drefs  be  prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefsthe  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  take  upon  him  the  adminiitration  of 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  majefty’s  prefent  in¬ 
difpolition,  and  no  longer.  This  produced  a  long 
debate,  which  terminated  in  a  divilion,  contents, 
66,  non-contents,  99.  Majority  again!!  theamend- 
ment,  33.  The  refolutions  were  then  agreed  to, 
and  the  houfe  adjourned.  A  proteft,  however,  was 
entered  by  48  peers  againft  the  refolutions. 

A.  D.  1789.  t^le  2C*  °*  January>  the  clerk  of 
1  ''  the  houfe  of  commons  announced  the 
death  of  the  late  fpeaker,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wolfran 
Cornwall,  and  being  directed  to  adjourn  to  the 
5th,  the  election  ol'  a  fpeaker  came  on  that  day, 
when  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Wyndham  Grenville 
w  as  propofed  by  the  friends  of  adminiitration,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart,  by  the  oppofition.  The 
former  was  chofen  by  a  majority  of  feventr-one  ; 


after  this,  a  melfage  was  received  from  the  lords 
deliring  a  conference,  which  being  acceded  to,  the 
commons  were  informed,  that  their  lordlhips  had, 
agreed  to  the  three  refolutions  already  hated,  with¬ 
out  any  alteration. 

On  the  6th  a  re-examination  of  the  king’s  phy- 
ficians  was  propofed  and  carried,  on  a  motion  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  reftrieftino-  it 
to  a  felebt  committee  of  the  houfe,  in  oppofition  to 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  amendment,  that  they  be  re-exa¬ 
mined  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe.  This  re-examina-^ 
tion  took  up  lo  many  days,  that  the  report  of  the 
lei  eft  committee  could  not  be  brought  up  till  the 
13th and  on  the  16th  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  after  various  arguments  for  the  different 
refolutions  he  had  to  propofe,  proceeded  to  lfate 
them  in  the  following  form  : 

E  <f  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for  the  exercife 
of  the  king’s  royal  authority  during  the  continuance 
of  his  majefty’s  illnefs,  in  fuch  manner,  and  to  fuch. 
extent,  as  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  urgent 
concerns  of  the  nation  appear  to  require ;  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  that  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales, 
being  relident  within  the  realm,  lhall  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  exercife  and  adminifter  the  royal  authoritv 
according  to  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Great  Brih 
tain,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majefty, 
under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom* 
and  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform,  in  the  name, 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majefty,  all  authorities, 
prerogatives,  abfcs  of  government,  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  fame,  which  belong  to  the  king  of  this 
realm  to  ufe,  execute,  and  perform,  according  to 
the  law  thereof,  fubjeeft  to  fuch  limitations  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  lhall  be  provided. 

II.  f(  That  the  prince  regent  Ihould  not  confer 
peerages  but  on  perfons  of  the  royal  iffue,  and  thofe 
of  full  age. 

III.  “  That  he  Ihould  not  grant  offices,  penlions, 
nor  falaries  for  life,  or  in  reverlion. 

IV.  “  That  the  real  and  perfonal  property  of  his 
majefty  Ihould  be  fecured,  and  not  beconlidered  as 
appertaining  to,  or  under  the  confroul  of  the  prince 
regent. 

V.  “  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  king’s  perfon 
Ihould  be  committed  to  the  queen’s  molt  excellent 
Majefty  ;  that  her  majefty  lhall  have  power  to  re¬ 
move  and  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  all  perfons 
belonging  to  the  different  departments  of  his  ma-, 
jelly’s  houlhold  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma-' 
jelly’s  illnefs,  and  no  longer;  and  that  for  the 
better  enabling  her  majefty  to  perform  this  duty, 
it  is  expedient  that  a  council  lhall  be  appointed  to 
advife  with  her  majefty,  on  all  matters  relative  to 
the  faid  trull,  w  ho  lhall  alfo  be  impowered  to  exa¬ 
mine  upon  oath,  at  fuch  times  as  they  lhall  think 
fit,  the  phylicians  who  have  attended,  or  may  in. 
future  attend  his  majefty,  touching  the  ftate  of  his 
majefty’s  health.” 

All  the  refolutions  were  at  length  agreed  to,  but 
not  without  great  altercation,  before  either  of  them 
was  carried  ;  and  before  the  lords  could  commu¬ 
nicate  their  concurrence  to  the  commons,  a  pro¬ 
teft,  by  upwards  of  fifty  peers,  w'as  entered  on  their 
journals. 

However,  on  the  23d,  the  lords  took  into  con¬ 
fideration  the  report  from  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confider  the  refolutions  of  the  commons, 
delivered  at  the  late  conference ;  and  the  report  be¬ 
ing  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  moved,  to  agree  with 
the  committee  in  the  fame,  which  (upon  the  quef- 
tion)  w'as  ordered  accordingly. 

On  the  27th  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  in  the  lower  houfe, 
that  the  purport  of  the  faid  refolutions  Ihould  be 
communicated  to  her  Majefty,  and  his  Royal  High¬ 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  agreed  to, 

and 
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and  the  motions  ordered  to  be  communicated  to 

the  lords,  whole  concurrence  being  alfo  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  commons,  on  the  30th  the  joint 
committee  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
the  refolutions  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to 
which  his  royal  highnefs  replied  in  terms  that  did 
honour  to  his  humanity,  liberality,  and  patriotifm. 
The  fame  day  the  committee  waited  on  the  queen, 
and  received  from  her  Majedy  an  anfwer,  expref- 
live  of  the  latisfa&ion  and  pleafure  lhe  derived  from 
the  meafures  they  had  adopted  in  the  prcfent  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs. 

On  the  31ft  the  anfwers  of  the  two  royal  perfo- 
nages  being  reported  to  the  lords,  lord  Camden 
rofe,  and  atter  dating  a  variety  of  reafons  for  hav¬ 
ing  recourfe  to  the  great  feal,  in  theprefent  incom¬ 
plete  date  of  the  legiflature,  he  faid,  that  two  re- 
lolutions  would  be  found  necedary  to  be  adopted. 
The  drd  was,  to  edablifh  a  commiilion  to  open  and 
hold  the  parliament  in  due  form  ;  the  fecond  would 
follow  up  the  fird  at  a  convenient  time,  for  the 
purpofe  of  impowrering  the  royal  alfent  to  be  given, 
in  his  majedy’s  name,  to  the  bill  of  regency,  by 
he  fame,  or  by  another  commiffion.  His  lordfliip 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  it  is  expedient  and 
necedary,  letters  patent,  under  the  great  feal  of 
Great  Britain,  be  impowered  to  be  idued  by  the 
authority  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  in  the 
tenor  and  form  following:”  Here  followed  an 
exact  tranfeript  of  the  writ  ufually  idued  under 
the  lign  manual,  impowering  certain  commidioners 
to  open  and  hold  the  king’s  parliaments  at  Wed- 
jninder.  The  commidioners  nominated  by  the 
prefent  letters  patent  were,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  duke  of  York,  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Glouceder,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lords  preddent  and  privy  feal,  the 
two  fecretaries  of  date,  lord  Chatham,  lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  and  fomc  other  of  the  officers  of  date. 
But  at  the  dedre  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  .Glouceder,  their 
names  were  omitted  in  the  commidion. 

On  the  3d  Qf  February  the  parliament  being 
opened,  the  two  houfes  were  deemed  competent  to 
ail  their  cudomary  functions ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  ufual  danding  orders, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  feflion,  wrere  now  read 
for  the  fird  time,  and  agreed  to  ;  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
“  to  provide  for  the  care  of  his  majedy’s  royal  per- 
fon,  and  for  the  adminidration  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  during  his  majedy’s  illnefs  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  ordered  to  be  prepared  and  brought  in. 

The  confideration  of  the  regency  bill  was  refumed 
from  time  to  time,  in  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
till  the  10th  of  March,  when  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  fent  a  meffage  to  the  commons,  to  defire 
their  attendance  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  them,  by  his  majedy’s  command,  his 
happy  recovery  from  his  late  indifpofition,  and 
consequent  capacity  for  attending  to  the  public 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  his  warmed 
acknow  ledgments  for  their  late  proofs  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon  and  government ;  to  which 
were  added  fome  informations  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture.  On  the  occafion,  London,  Wedminder, 
and  the  country  round  for  feveral  miles,  were  fu- 
perbly  illuminated,  and  univerfal  joy  was  mani- 
feded  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  regency  bill 
was  consequently  fet  afide  by  the  lords  as  ufelefs. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  2d  of  April,  made  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  diop-tax.  He  fpoke  upon  this, 
as  upon  every  other  occafion,  with  the  utmod 
energy  ;  fubdantiated  his  arguments,  by  referring 
to  matters  of  fad,  and  upon  the  whole,  evinced 
its  partiality,  and  confequent  oppredion.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  fome  previous 
remarks,  evidently  of  a  popular  tendency,  declared 
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he  fhould  not  oppofe  the  repeal,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  give  it  his  lupport.  The  quedion  being  put, 
it  was  -  carried  unanimoufly;  and  the  repeal  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  May  following. 

On  the  8th  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  lord  chamber- 
lain,  fignified  to  the  houfe  his  majedy’s,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  obfervation  of  the  23d  as  a  day  of  pub¬ 
lic  thankfgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  removal 
from  his  majedy  the  late  illnefs  with  which  he 
had  been  affiided,  and  his  majedv’s  intention,  for 
the  greater  folemnity  of  that  day,  of  going  to  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  mercy  that  had  been  extended 
to  him.  Accordingly  on  the  day  appointed,  their 
majedies,  attended  by  the  w'hole  royal  family,  the 
houfes  of  lords  and  commons,  and  a  mod  fuperb  re¬ 
tinue,  went  to  St.  Paul's  in  date,  amidd  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  dcmonlirated 
their  loyalty  and  affection  by  every  poffible  token, 
and  particularly  on  the  following  evening,  by  the 
mod  univerfal  and  fplendid  illuminations  ever 
known. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for  the 
fird  time,  brought  to  difcuflion  the  important  fub- 
jedt  of  the  flave  trade. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  his  majedy  vrent  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  the  fird  time  fince  his  happy  reco¬ 
very,  in  order  to  fignify  to  the  commons,  at  the 
bar  of  that  houfe,  his  royal  approbation  of  Henry 
Addington,  Efq.  to  be  their  fpeaker,  who  had  been 
elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Grenville,  appointed  a 
fecretary  of  date  :  and  on  the  23d,  a  petition  was 
prefented  from  the  city  of  London,  complaining  of 
a  propoled  plan  of  fubjecting  tobacco  to  the  laws 
of  excife,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counfel  againd 
the  provifions  contained  in  the  bill  brought  into 
the  houfe,  refpeding  tobacco.  The  petition  was 
read,  and  the  prayer  of  it  granted. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  were  prorogued  by 
commiffion,  on  the  nth  of  Augud,  after  a  fpeech 
from  the  lord  chancellor,  purporting  the  acquief- 
cence  and  approbation  of  his  majedy  with  refpedt 
to  the  general  proceedings  during  the  courfe  of  the 
feflion. 

On  the  2id  of  January  his  majedy  .  ^ 
went  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  open-  '  ‘  H9°* 

ed  the  feflions  with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exprefled 
his  concern  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  on  the 
continent,  and  the  events  of  which  it  had  been 
productive. 

On  the  5  th  of  February  Sir  John  Miller  moved, 
that  the  clerks  of  the  different  cities  and  market  - 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  do  tranfmit  a  copy  of  their 
dandards  of  weights  and  meafures  to  the  clerk  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  with  fpecifications  of  fuch 
articles  as  are  fold  by  weight  and  meafure.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

February  the  9th  the  difcuflion  of  the  ordnance 
edimates  came  on,  when  Mr.  Pulteney  dated  a  va¬ 
riety  of  objections  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  peace 
edablifhment.  In  reply  to  what  he  urged  on  this 
head,  Mr.  Grenville  obferved,  that  oeconomy  was 
not  to  be  promoted  by  keeping  up  lefs  edablidi- 
ments  than  were  wife  and  necedary  ;  it  would  be  a 
mod  miferable  oeconomy,  indeed,  that  lowered 
the  edablifhment  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fhould  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  an  attack,  by  which  the  coun¬ 
try  might  be  brought  into  fuch  a  fituation,  that  in 
the  fliort  fpace  of  one  month  might  be  fwept  away 
the  favings  of  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  was  an  enemy  to  all  abfolute 
power,  whether  in  the  monarch,  in  an  aridocracy, 
or  in  a  democracy  ;  he  revered  our  well-poifed  and 
well-mingled  conditution,  and  deprecated  the  fpe- 
culations  of  the  French  :  they  had  proved  them- 
felves  fine  architects ;  they  had  dedroyed  in  two 
months  what  ages  would  not  redore  ;  in  that  fhort 
time  they  had  madly  pulled  down  their  monarchy, 

their 
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their  church,  their  laws,  their  army,  their  com¬ 
merce,  their  conftitution.  They  had  a  defperate 
democracy,  formed  of  defperate  men— They  had 
an  army  without  a  head — without  difeipline — their 
generals  with  halters  round  their  necks — their  af- 
fembly  forced  to  fubrhit  to  the  dictates  of  the  army, 
and  the  whole  empire  in  one  general  feene  of  anar¬ 
chy  and  confufion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rofe,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
reprobated  the  fpeech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Burke) ;  he  condemned  his  allufions  to 
France  as  ftribtly  contrary  to  the  fentiments  that 
ought  to  be  held  by  an  Englifhman.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  that  day  proved  himfelf  to  be 
a  fupporter  of  defpotifm,  and  a  libeller  of  men  ex¬ 
erting  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  freedom.  He 
confiderea  the  French  revolution  as  a  glorious 
ftruggle,  and  wifhed  them  every  fuccefs. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  highly  compli¬ 
mented  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  for 
the  true  principles  he  had  laid  down  of  our  happy 
conftitution ;  the  ground  of  which  he  pledged 
himfelf,  with  that  gentleman,  to  exert  himfelf  to 
maintain  facred  and  inviolate,  and  to  relift  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  injure,  under  what  malk  foever  they 
might  be  made.  However  he  had  difagreed  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  former  points,  he  felt 
for  the  principles  he  had  that  day  advanced,  the 
utmoft  gratitude  and  reverence,  and  declared  that 
to  the  latelf  pofterity  the  country  ought  gratefully 
to  revere  his  name.  The  refolutions  were  then 
read  a  fecond  time,  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  important  confidera- 
tfon  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Adds 
came  on  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  in  a  fpeech  of  considerable 
length  expatiated  on  the  hardfhips  the  Diflenters 
were  fubjebt  to,  from  the  reftridiions  impofed  on 
them  by  thofe  adts :  he  alfo  contrafted  the  different 
principles  of  perfecution  and  toleration ;  fpoke 
highly  in  favour  of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  difpo- 
lition  of  that  refpedtable  body  of  people ;  and, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech,  entered  Ihort- 
ly  on  the  origin  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Adis, 
which  were  pafted  immediately  after  the  heat  of 
the  civil  wars ;  the  Corporation,  to  prevent  the 
admiflion  of  fuch  Diflenters  who  were  confidered 
to  be  anti-monarchical ;  and  the  Teft  againft  the 
Roman  catholics. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  exprefled  his 
ftrong  oppofttion  to  the  motion  now  fubmitted  to 
the  houfe :  he  confefl'ed  his  approbation  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  arguments  againft 
perfecution,  and  for  toleration,  but  could  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  definition  of  that  word  as  given  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  fupported  the  motion  :  he  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  Diflenters  were  treated  with  unparal¬ 
leled  injuftice,  and  that  as  they  had  ever  proved 
themfelves. to  be  good  citizens,  they  ought  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  every  privilege,  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  Martin  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  repeal ;  but, 
in  compliance  with  the  inftrudlions  of  his  con- 
llituents,  gave  his  vote  contrary  to  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Powis  argued  forcibly  againft  the  repeal, 
and  hoped  he  might  never  live  to  fee  thofe  adts 
deftroyed,  for,  whenever  they  were,  it  would  be 
productive  of  anarchy  and  perfecution. 

Mr.  Burke  made  a  long  fpeech,  declarative  of 
his  fentiments  againft  the  repeal.  He  perfedlly 
coincided  with  the  arguments  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  obferved,  that  the  turn  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  France  proved  the  danger  of  any  fort  of 
innovation  or  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
the  Teft  Adi  had  been  impofed  for  the  wifeft  pur- 
pofes,  and  its  good  effedts  were  now  experienced. 

Mr.  Fox  at  length  clofed  the  debate  with  a  review 


of  all  that  had  been  faid  on  it.  He  confeffed  the 
candour  and  ability  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  obferved  in 
his  reply,  and  explained  a  few  remarks  in  which  he 
had  mifeonceived  him.  He  faid,  he  was  forry  again 
to  differ  from  his  friend  Mr.  Burke,  on  fuch  a  great 
conftitutional  queftion;  for  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
converfation  and  talents  almoft  all  the  information 

of  which  he  wras  mafter. - At  three  o’clock  the 

houfe  divided.  Ayes  105,  Noes  294 — Majority  189 
againft  the  repeal. 

On  the  1 6th  of  April,  Mr.  Burke  prefented  a 
petition  from  Brillol  againft  the  tobacco  bill ;  and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  houfe  refolved 
itfelf  into  a  committee  to  confider  of  the  feveral 
petitions  that  had  been  prefented  againft  that  bill, 
w  hich,  he  faid,  confifted  of  two  parts,  the  export 
trade,  and  the  home  manufacturers.  „  . 

Mr.  Pitt  defended  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and 
concluded  a  very  difficult  and  intricate  fpeech  wuth 
an  obfervation  tending  to  convince  the  committee 
of  the  fmall  danger  there  w7as  that  the  traders 
fhould  be  driven  out  of  the  country  in  confequence 
of  the  aCt,  as  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  w;as  the  greateft  proof  of  their 
profperity. 

From  the  obfervations  wffiich  had  fallen,  Mf. 
Sheridan  begged  leave  to  withdraw  Iris  former  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  move  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Tobacco 
Excife  Adi.  And  at  a  quarter  before  three  the  houfe 
divided  ;  wffien  the  numbers  were,  for  the  repeal, 
147  ;  againft  it,  191  ;  majority,  44. 

April  19,  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  houfe,  that  he  hoped  to  lay 
before  them  a  Ample  and  intelligible  ftatement  of 
the  finances  of  the  country,  fuch  as  he  trailed  w  ould 
preclude  the  poffibility  of  much  doubt  or  difpute 
upon  the  fubjedl,  and  give  univerfal  fatisfaclion. 
According  to  which,  among  other  calculations,  the 
average  revenue  of  the  Jail  three  years,  ending  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1790,  amounted  to  ^13,1 23,000 

Land  and  malt  -  -  2,750,000 


15,873,000 

The  average  of  the  laft  three  years,  ending  on  the 
5  th  of  April,  exceeded  this  fum,  and  amounted  to 

^  3,246,000 

Land  and  malt  -  -  2,750,000 

This  he  faid  was  the  ftate  of  the  - — - 

annual  revenue  -  -  15,996,000 

Since  the  year  1785,  they  had  paid  with  the  loan  of 
one  million,  by  the  help  of  extraordinary  aids,  va¬ 
rious  extraordinary  expeaces  for  putting  the  navy 
on  its  proper  eftablilhment.  They  had  fatisfied  ex¬ 
traordinaries  of  the  army  and  ordnance ;  they  had 
paid  large  fums  to  the  American  loyalifts,  as  alfo 
the  debts  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
They  had  paid,  lince  the  year  17  85,  above  fix  millions 
on  thefe  accounts.  With  refpedl  to  the  national 
debt,  he  faid  5,184,000!.  of  3  per  cent,  annuities 
had  actually  been  taken  from  tiie  burdens  of  the 
people. 

The  feveral  refolutions  having  pafted  the  com¬ 
mittee, -were  ordered  to  be  received  on  the  20th. 

May  9.  A  meflage  was  brought  from  his  majefty, 
relative  to  the  veflels  captured  at  Nootka  Sound ; 
which  on  the  following  day  was  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  and  an  addrefs  thereupon  agreed  to. 

May  10.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
altering  the  fentence  for  burning  women  attainted 
and  convidled  of  certain  crimes,  and  fubftituting 
other  puniftiments  in  lieu  thereof. 

June  the  8th,  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation,  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  corn, 
till  the  28th  day  of  Febtuary  1791,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pafted. 

June  the  10th,  his  majefty,  by  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  put  an  end  to  the  feffion,  which  completed 
the  fixteenth  parliament  of  Great-Britain. 
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To  BARNARD’S  New,  Authentic,  and  Complete  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 


A. 


their  conduft  towards 


AB  BOTSBU  R  Y  men,  acquitted  on  a 
charge  of  perjury,  612.  -  . 

Aft,  of  indemnity,  483.  of  union  with  Scot¬ 
land,  553.  triennial,  repealed,  569.  Sep¬ 
tennial  one,  ibid,  of  grace,  642. . 

Adrian,  theemperor  arrives  in  Britain,  26. 
Agricola,  his  prudent  meafures,  and  military 
exploits,  while  governor  of  Britain,  24. 
Alliance,  the  triple,  488.  the  grand,  542. 
the  triple,  545.  ditto,  569.  the  quadruple, 

57°.  , 

Alfred  the  Great,  the  reign  and  charafter  of 

this  hero,  42. 

Anglia,  Eaft,  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  36. 

Anne,  of  Cleves,  married  to  Henry  Vill.,  290 
Anne,  queen,  her  reign,  death,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  544—565. .  , 

Andree,  major,  his  untimely  end,  694. 

Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  defends 
the  rights  of  the  church;  65. 

Armada,  invincible,  its  deftruftion,  362, 

36+*  .  . 

Arundel,  earl  of,  executed,  zo8. 

Arthur,  John’s  elder  brother,  executed;  111. 
Arts,  their  progrefs  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I 
109.  of  Edward  III.  19?.  of  Richard  II. 
213.  of  Henry  VI.  245.  of  Edward  IV.  252. 
of  Henry  VII.  268.  of  Henry  VIII.  298. 
of  Mary  I.  327.  of  Elizabeth,  375.  of  James 
1.  396.  in  the  proteftorlhip  of  Oliver  Crom- 
wel,  479. 

Aflaffination,  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  228. 
of  Caraufms,  27-  intended  one  of  Qj_  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  355. 

Affociation  of  fome  of  the  officers  of  Charles 

L4H-  . 

Athelttan*  his  reign,  44. 

Augultine,  or  Auftin,  St.  his  reception  in 
Britain,  39., 

Auguftus  and  Tiberius 
the  Britons,  17. 

B. 

Babbington’s  plot,  357. 

Bacon,  chancellor,  his  fall,  389. 

Bambridge  and  Huggins  committed  to  New¬ 
gate,  180. 

Barons,  the  Norman,  civil  war  between  them 
and  K.  John,  1 1 5.  invite  over  Lewis  to  de¬ 
fend  their  rights,  121.  A  confederacy  of 
them,  128.  take  Henry  III.  and  his  fon 
prifoners,  144.  befiege  Scarborough  and 
execute  Gaveiton,  166. 

Battle,  firft,  of  the  Britons  with  Catfar, 
wi  th  the  Romans,  1;.  another  ditto, 
between  Plautius  and  Caraftacus, 
between  Galgacus  and  Agricola, 
with  the  Scots,  76.  between  Stephen 
and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  77.  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  125.  Lewes,  144.  Evefham,  146. 
Bannock-biirn,  166.  Halidown-hiU, 
176.  Creffy,  181'.  Near  Auberoche, 
183.  between  the  Scots  and  Englilh,  ibid, 
of  Poiftiers,  187.  of  Ratcat-bridge,  204. 
fecond,  of  Halidown-hillj  215.  of 
Shrewfbury,  216.  Agincourt,  225.  near 
Verneuil,  232.  St.  Albans,  241.  Bore- 
heath,  242.  Northampton,  ibid.  Wake¬ 
field,  ibid,  between  Taunton  and  Saxton, 
244.  Hexam,  24;.  Barnet-heath  249. 
Tewkfbury,  250.  Bofworth,  257.  Stoke, 
near  Newark,  261.  Black-heath,  265. 
Flouden,  272.  Pinkey,  306.  St.  Quin- 
tin,  326.  Edge-hill,  448.  Newbury, 
452.  Markon-moor,  433.  Nafeby,  456. 
Dunbar,  468.  Worceiler,  ibid,  the 
Boyne,  322.  Aghrim,  526.  Landen  or 
Hefpen,  530.  near  Donawert,  549.  of 
Blenheim,  ibid,  in  which  the  French  lines 
forced  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
of  Ramillies,  554.  of  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  559.  near  Denain,  562. 
of  Prelton  and  Dumblain,  368.  Dettin- 
gen,  591.  Fontsnoy,  506.  Culloden,  605. 
Roucoux,  607.  Laffeldt,  608.  between 
general  Johnfon  and  baron  Defkau,  614 
cf  Haftenbeck,  618.  between  colonel 
Clive  and  the  nabob,  Surajah  Doula,  619. 
of  C reveldt,  626.  between  Imboff  and 
M.  De  CJievert,  627.  near  Fort  Niagara, 
No.  70. 


»3- 

16. 

18. 

25- 


between  Sir  William  Johnfon  and  M.  De 
Aubrey,  631.  between  general  Wolfe 
and  M.  de  Montcalm  before  Qgebec,  653. 
of  Minden,  635.  Lexington,  687. 
Bunker’s-bill,  ibid.  Brandy  Wine,  691. 
between  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  Hyder  Ally, 
697-  . 

Bath,  knights  of,  revived,  576. 

Beaton,  cardinal,  aftaflinated,  305.  ; 

Becket,  Thomas,  84.  an  accouut  of  him,  85. 
His  oppofition  to  Henry  II.  86.  His  pious 
frauds,  88.  his  inlolence,  89.  His  ob-  jj 
ftinacy,  &c.  90.  His  pride,  &c.  91.  the 
caufe  and  inftruments  of  his  murder,  ibid. 
Henry  II.  does  penance  at  his  tomb,  94. 
his  Jhrine  deftroyed,  289. 

Bedford,  duke  ofj  and  regent  of  France,  his 
death,  237. 

Bern  bow,  admiral,  his  death,  546, 

Bill  of  Rights,  517. 

?ng,  Sir  G.  relieves  Minorca,  571.  . 

Biihops,  rdlored  to  their  feats  in  parliament, 
483.  feven,imprifoned, tried,  and  acquitted, 
511.  _  , 

Blake  his  death  and  charafter,  472. 

Blockade  of  Barcelona,  555.  of  the  remains  of 
the  French  fleet  in  the  river  Vilane,63c. 
Blood,  his  enterprizes,  490. 

Boadicea,  her  heroic  conduft  particularly  de 
feribed,  23. 

Bocher,  Joan,  burnt  for  herefy  by  bifhop 
Crannrer,  309. 

Bolingbroke  impeached,  567.  a  bill  in  his 
favour,  574. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  beheaded,  288. 

Bombardment  of Carthagena,  587.  St.Maloes, 
531.  St.  Martin’s,  537.  Angria’s, capital, 
615.  Havre  de  Grace,  by  admiral  Rodney, 
628. 

Bonner,  his  perfecution  of  the  proteflants,  and 
horrid  cruelties,  323. 

Bolton,  refolution  of  its  inhabitants  not  to 
import  Britilh  manufaftures,  672.  their  at¬ 
tack  on  captain  Preilon,  677,  harbour  fhut 
up,  684. 

Bothwel,  earl  of,  favourite  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  343. 

Braddock,  general,  his  unfuccefsful  expedition 
and  death,  614. 

Britain,  its  derivation  and  origin,  6.  by  whom 
peopled,  ibid,  lilt  of  its  ancient  diltrifts, 
7.  its  ftate  vvhCn  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
12.  and  while  under  their  dominion,  29. 
Britons,  their  charafter,  7.  perlbns  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  8.  commerce,  pelicy,  and 
religion,  9.  their  diftrefled  fltuation,  28. 
their  Hate  under  the  Romans  deferibed,  29. 
have  recourfe  to  the  Saxons,  who  fubdue 
them  and  England,  3  1 . 

Bruce,  Robert,  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  153.  the  younger  Hands  forth  in 
defence  of  Scotland,  r  6 1 . 

Brunfwick,  line  of,  566.  hereditary  prince  of, 
626.  Ferdinand,  prince  of,  commands  the 
allied  army,  618. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  his  death,  256. 
favoutite  of  Charles  I.  flabbed  by  Felton, 

4 ' 4. 

Burgh,  Hubert  de,  bravely  defends  Dover 
callle,  122. 

Burleigh,  lord,  his  death  and  charafter, 
3681 

Byng,  his  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean, 
615. 


Caffivellaunus,  his  military  tranfaftjons  and 
death,  15.  -  1 

Catelby  contrives  the. gunpowder-plot,  .380.- 
Cecil,  ininifter  to  Q^  Elizabeth,  345.  Sir 
Robert,  1777. 

Centaur,  lofs  of  the,  705.  (  . 

Ctefar,  his,  reafons  for  invading  Britain,  12. 

returns  to  Gaul,  1.6.  his  death,  17. 

Cerdic,  founder  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  33. 
Charles,  I. , his  reign,,  death,  and  charafter, 
399—4  :6.  II.  his  forlorn  (late,  .467.  takes 
the  covenant  in  Scotland  and  enters  Eng-, 
Und,  ,468..  his  reftor^tion,  479.  his  reign, 
death,  and  charafter,  4^2 — 506. 

Charles  Town  burnt,  687. 

Charitable  corporation,  581.  Charitable  in- 
ftitutions,  640.  .  .  , 

Charters,  of  Henry  I.  68.  Magna  Charta, 
lift,  of  the,city  of  . London,  and  others, 
furrendered  to  Charles  I.  502.,  American, 
debates  on  them  in  parliament,  670.  , 

Christianity,  its  introduftion  into  Britain,  Z9, 
Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough, 
joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  5 1 3. 

Civil  lift,  its  debts  difeharged,  691. 

Clarence,  George,  duke  of,  his  death,  251,  , 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  his  fall  and  banilhment, 

.  .  .  . . 

Claudius  arrives  in  Britain,  18.  his  campaign, 
and  departure,  19. 

Clergy,  difputes  of  Henry  I.  with  them,  69, 
ditto  between  them  and  Stephen,  76.  op- 
pofed  by  Henry  11^85.  quarrels  of  John  with 
them,  1 1 J.  their  perfecution  of  the  Lollards, 
and  death  of  lord  Cobham,  223. 

Colonics,  American,  commencement  of  dif- 
turbances,  and  cattle  of  the  fame,  665,  666, 
673,  the  power  of  Great  Britain  over  them 
declared,  670.  hollilities  commenced  by 
them,  673. * 
Commerce,  its  progrefs  in  England,  12Z, 

374,  396,  479,  5°4»  5 1 6»  639. 
Common-wealth,  eltablilhcd  in  England,  466. 
Confederacy  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  59,  the 
barons,  128,  140,  ifto.  the  nobles,  202. 
Conquefts,  the  whole  of  John’s  foreign  do¬ 
minions  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
1 12.  of  Gibraltar,  550.  Louiftmrgh,  596. 
the  Ifle  of  Aix,  619.  Senegal  and  Gore?, 


are 

552. 
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C. 

Cabal,  (the)  their  pernicious  counfels,  489. 
Cade,  Jack,  head  of  an  infurreftion,  239. 
Caligula,  his  pretended  invafion  of  England, 
>7. 

Calcutta,  retaken  by  colonel  Clive,  619. 
Canute,  his  reign,  death  and  charafter,  50. 
Canning,  Elizabeth,  hercafe,  612. 
Caraftacus  commands  the  Britilh  forces,  18. 
defeated  by  Plautius,  ibid,  taken  prifoner, 
and  exhibited  a  public  fpeftacle  at  Rome, 
2  ■ . 

Caraufius  lands  in  Britain,  27. 

Carr,  Robert,  favourite  of  James  I.  34S. 
Cartifmandua,  her  infamous  conduft,  2 1. 

|  Carolina,  Q.herdeath,  585. 

8  R 
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623,  Cape  Breton,  ibid.  Fort  Pitlburgh, 

624.  Guaaaloupe,  630.  Ticonderoga, 
631,  Crown  Point,  ibid.  Fort  Niagara, 
ibid.  Quebec,  633.  Surat,  634.  Mon¬ 
treal  and  all  Canada,  637.  Pondicherry, 
ibid.  Belleifle,  646.  Martinicoand  all  the 
Caribbees,  650-  the  Havannah,  651.  the 
Manillas,  652.  See  Surrender. 

Confpiracies  of  the  Norman  barons,  60,  63. 
215  —  2*9.  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  345. 
Babington,  againft  Charles  II.  357.  of 
Titus  Oates,  497.  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  502.  ditto  of  the  Pretenderj 
548.  ditto,  ditto,  573. 

Conllantine  the  Great,  arrives  in  Britain, 
and  divides  the  illand  into  four 
ments,  28. 

Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  87. 

Conftitution  of  England  abolilhed,  466* 
Convention  concluded  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
586.  of  Clofter  Seven,  6  8. 

Coronation  of  Richard  III.  Z55.  James  II. 
507.  William  and  Mary,  517.  and  nuptials 
of  George  III.  64  8.  ^  „ 

Coffica,  its  Hate,  671,  673,  678. 

Cornwallis,  lord,  furrender  of  his  army,  6961 
Cranmer,  the  reformer,  memoirs  of  his  life, 

3Z7-  ..  .. 

Crefiy,  battle  of)  i8t. 

Crida,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  36- 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex  and  the  reformer, 
memoirs  of  his  life,  299.  Oliver,  when 
firft  diitinguifhed,  416.  his  proteftorlhip, 
death  and  charafter,  466 — 475.  rejefti 
the  crown,  472.  Richard,  proclaimed 
and  acknowledged  protestor;  .  476. 
his  government,  difpofition  and  family, 
476—479. 

Crufades,  account  of,  65. 

1  Cumberland,  duke  of,  born,  573.  his  death 
and  charaftet,  665. 
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Culloms  and  manners  of  the  age  in  different 
reigns,  109,  123,  185,  193,  327,  374, 
396,  640. 

D. 

Danes,  their  defcents  and  eftablifhments  in 
England,  40 — 50.  hiftory  of  their  kings, 
5°. 

Danby,  earl  of,  impeached,  498. 

Darnley,  Henry  lord,  account  of,  341. 
Declaration  of  prince  Maffereno  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador,  679.  earl  of  Rochfort’s  an- 
fwer  thereto,  498. 

Defeat  of  the  Englilh  near  St.  Cas,  and  ge¬ 
neral  Drury  killed,  622.  of  the  Irifli  near 
Newton  Butler,  520. 

Denmark,  prince  George  of,  appointed  lord 
high-admiral,  545. 

Depofition  of  Richard  II.  21  r. 

Defcents,  on  the  coafts  of  France,  532.  on 
the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  537,  695.  on  the 
coalt  of  Britany,  607.  of  France,  618 
620,  621,  622. 

Devaflations  and  barbarities  of  the  Indians 
allies  of  France,  631,  636. 

Difcord,  civil,  in  England,  123. 

Difcoveries  in  England,  2 1 3,  269,  327,374 
.3?6,  505,  316. 

Diviticus  lands  with  his  forces  in  Britain,  7 
Domes-day  book,  61. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  352. 

Druids,  a  full  account  of  them,  9.  their 
tenets  and  character,  it.  their  refidence 
deftroyed,  and  an  end  put  to  their  fuper 
ftition,  22. 

Dunkirk  fold  to  the  French,  484. 

Dunilan,  his  brutal  condud,  45. 

Dutch  enter  the  Thames  and  Medway  with 
their  fleet,  487. 

E. 

Earthquake  in  England,  610. 

Eafl  India  company  taken  into  confideration  by 
parliament,  671. 

Eclipfe  of  the  fun,  a  remarkable  one  in 
England,  567. 

Edgar,  his  reign,  45. 

Edmund  I.  affaflinated  by  Leolf,  44.  II,  his 
reign  and  death,  49. 

Edred,  ditto,  45. 

Edric,  the  traitor,  account  of,  50. 

Edward,  the  Elder,  his  reign,  43.  the  Mar¬ 
tyr,  ditto,  47.  the  Confeflor,  ditto,  53. 

Edward  I.  his  reign,  death  and  charader, 
150—163.  II.  ditto,  164—171.  HI.  ditto 
*  7 1  ‘94-  !V.  244 — 252.  V.  and  his  bro¬ 

ther  Richard  ordered  to  the  Tower,  253. 
conjedures  on  their  fuppofed  murder,  255. 
VI.  his  reign,  death,  and  charader,  303. 
the  Black  Prince,  why  fo  called,  184.  hi 
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military  exploits,  heroifm,  death  and  ami 
able  charader,  182 — 192.  prince,  foil  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  murdered,  250. 

Edwy,  his  reign,  43. 

Egbert,  firft  Saxon  king  of  all  England,  his 
reign,  40. 

Elliot,  general,  and  lord  Rodney  rewarded, 

706. 

Ella,  founds  the  kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons,  33. 

Eleanor,  queen,  104. 

Elfrida,  an  account  of,  46. 

Elgiva,  cruelly  treated,  and  murdered  by  or¬ 
der  of  Odo,  45. 

Elizabeth,  her  glorious  reign,  death  and 
character,  337 — 377. 

Emigration  of  the  Belgae  and  other  nations,  7. 
England,  its  derivation,  6.  Commencement 
of  its  hiflory,  ibid.  Preliminary  remarks 
on,  ibid. 

Erkenwin  founds  the  kingdom  of  the  Eafl 
Saxons,  34. 

Eflex,  or  Eafl  Saxons,  hiflory  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  ibid,  earl  of,  his  difgrace,  infurrec- 
tion  and  execution,  370,  371. 

Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  their  reigns,  41. 
Ethelred  I.  his  reign,  ibid.  II.  ditto,  47. 
Echelwolf,  ditto,  40. 

Europe,  flate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
261 . 

Exchequer,  fhut  up,  491. 

Excluflon  bill,  501. 

Execution  of  Waltheof,  60.  Varus,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Meaux,  229.  Perkin  and  War¬ 
wick,  266.  Epfom  and  Dudley,  270. 
the  Maid  of  Kent,  286.  Anne  Boleyn,' 
288.  the  countefs  of  Salilbury,  291. 
Lady  Rothford,  292.  Wyat,  322.  earl 
of  Surrey,  297.  Babington  and  Ballard, 
357.  King  Charles  I.  464.  Don  Pan- 
taleon  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  47  r. 
Vennor,  a  fifth  monarchy  man,  483.  Vane, 
4.84,  Bailie,  504,  Langhorn  and  the 


five  jefuits,  498-— 503.  Sir  John  Fen. 
wick,  537.  the  rebels  in  1715,  569. 
C.  Layer,  Efq;  574.  captain  Porteus  by 
the  populace  in  Edinburgh,  584.  the 
rebels  in  1745,607.  Admiral  Byng,  61  7. 
Laurence  earl  of  Ferrers,  639.  John  the 
Painter,  690, 

Expedition  againft  Cherburg,  621.  St. 
Maloes,  ibid.  Caefar’s  firft,  1  z.  his 
fecond,  15.  of  John  into  Scotland, _  Ire¬ 
land  and  Wales,  113.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris  into  Portugal,  365. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Guinea,  366.  a 
fecond  ditto  to  ditto,  387.  againft  Cadiz, 
546.  .  Panama,  590.  of  general  Braddock, 
in  which  he  is  killed,  614.  of  the  hereditary 
prince,  his  firft  military  exploit,  626. 
againft  Quebec,  632. 

F. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  his  military  actions,  453 . 
Falkland’s  iflands,  ftate  of  that  affair,  678. 
Family  of  George  II.  639.  Frederic  prince 
of  Wales,  ibid,  the  Pretender,  fon  of 
James  II.  ibid. 

Favourites,  of  Edward  II.  Gavefton,  and  the 
two  Spencers,  165.  Mortimer,  his  death, 

1 7 1  — 174.  of  Richard  II.  Robert  de 
Vere,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  201. 
James  I.  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Bucking¬ 
ham,  384—386. 

Felton  ftabs  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  414. 
Ferdinand,  prince,  his  military  adions,  61 R 
Fire  on  board  the  prince  George,  by  which 
fhe  was  deftroyed,  620.  in  the  dock-yard 
of  Portfmouth,  678.  in  the  rope-yard  of 
ditto,  690.  at  Mr.  Woodmafon’s  houfe, 
698.  of  London,  in  1665,  486. 

Fleet-prifon  vifited  by  a  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  580. 

Foreign  affairs,  305,  347,  583,  634,  681, 
701. 

France,  the  claim  of  Edward  in,  to  that 
crown,  177*  king  of,  taken  prifoner,  j  88. 

G. 

Gage,  general,  his  public  condud  while  at 
Bofton,  684. 

Gardiner,  bifhop,  oppofes  the  reformation, 
304.  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion ’ 
323-  . 

Garter,  inftitution  of  that  order,  185. 

Gauls  effed  a  fettlement  in  Britain,  6. 

Gavefton,  Piers,  account  of,  165. 

George  I,  his  reign,  death,  and  charader, 

566—579.  II.  ditto,  579— 640.III.  ditto, 
641 — 706. 

Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  John  of,  210. 

Gloucefter.  earl  of,  his  death  and  charader, 

79.  duke  of,  murdered,  207.  duke  of,  his 
death,  238. 

Godwin,  earl  ofKent,  53. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmundbury,  found  murdered 
497- 

Gray,  lady  Jane,  proclaimed  queen,  319 
beheaded,  with  herhufband,  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  322. 

Great  Britain,  a  view  of,  6.  geographical 
account  of,  ibid,  its  rank  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  5. 

Gregory,  pope,  the  reception  of  his  million- 
aries  by  the  Saxons,  38. 

Grey,  Elizabeth,  246. 

Gunpowder-plot,  account  of,  380. 

H. 

Hampden,  his  trial,  on  account  of  fhip- 
money,  431. 

Hanover,  houfe  of,  566. 

Hardicanute,  his  reign,  52. 

Harold  I.  ditto,  51.  II.  ditto,  53. 

Haltings,  battle  of,  56.  and  Rivers  behead¬ 
ed,  254. 

Hengill  founds  the  kingdom  ofKent,  33. 

Henry  I.  his  reign,  death  and  charader,  67. 

—  74.  II.  ditto,  82—99.  HE  ditto, 
123— -150.  IV.  ditto,  214---222.  prince 
of  Wales,  his  diffolute  life,  219.  his 
repentance,  and  amiable  condud  to¬ 
wards  his  father,  221.  V.  his  reforma¬ 
tion  and  prudent  raeafures,  222.  his 
reign,  death,  and  charader,  222—231. 

VI.  his  reign,  death,  and  charader,  231 
— 250.  VII.  ditto,  259 — 269.  VIII.  ditto, 

269 — 303. 

Heptarchy,  the  Saxon,  hiflory  of,  32 — 40. 
fucceflion  of  its  kings,  and  revolution  of 
each  particular  kingdom,  33. 

Hiflory  of  England  commences,  6.  conclud¬ 
ed,  708. 

Howe,  general,  his  condud  in  America,  689. 

Hufs,  John,  the  reformer,  life  of,  334. 

Hurricane  in  1703,  548.  the  Tilbury  loft, 
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I. 


James,  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  detained 
in  England  by  Henry  IV.  218.  I.  flrlt 
ing  of  Great  Britain,  his  reign,  death, 
and  charader.  377—394.  U.  the  reign 
ct,  to  his  abdication  of  the  throne,  506— 
544-  his  family,  5(5.  his  charader,  516. 
Jands  in  Ireland,  returns  to  France,  and 
dies  at  St.  Germain’s,  519  —  342. 

Ida,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  35. 

Janfen,  alderman,  eleded  chamberlain  of  the 

city,  668. 

Jeffries,  judge,  his  cruelties  in  the  weft,  508 
Jefuits,  the  expul fion  and  banifliment  of 
them  into  moft  parts  of  Europe,  6~>i, 
Inauguration  of  Cromwel,  470.  ’  '  * 
Independency  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Ame¬ 
rica  declared,  68 9. 

Infurredion,  headed  by  Wrat  Tyler  and  lack 
Straw,  197.  of  the  Cornifh  men,  264. 
in  the  re’gn  of  George  III.  670.  in  Amt 
rica,  684.  See  Rebellion. 

|  Invafton  of  the  Romans,  12. 

Inventions  (fee  Difcoveries)  213. 

John,  his  reign,  death  and  charader,  no— 

I  2J. 

Ireland  conquered,  92,  93.  civilized  by  James 
L  384..  reduced  to  obedience  by  Cromwel 
f°9-  disturbances  therein  on  account  of 
Wood  s  half-pence,  574. 

Interregnum  under  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwel,  466.  after  James  II.  had  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne,  515. 

Introdudion  to  the  hiftory,  5. 

Interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
276. 

K. 

Kent,  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  33. 

King  of  France  taken  prifoner,  188. 

Kirk,  colonel,  his  cruelties,  508. 

Knox,  John,  thfe  Scotilh  reformer,  339. 

L» 

Lanfranc,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  obtains 
the  crown  for  William  Rufus,  62. 

Lancaster,  raifes  an  army,  and  fecures  the 
perfon  of  Richard  II.  210.  line  of,  that 
jillcd  the  Englilh  throne,  214. 

Langton,  cardinal,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 

Latimer,  bifhop,  life  of,  331. 

J  Laud,,  archbilhop,  his  condud  in  eccleiiaftical 
aftairs,4oi.  impeached  and  beheaded,  421. 
Laws,  remarkable  cnes  paffed  in  England 
r  *93»  555*  ’ 

Lee,  general,  taken  prifoner,  689. 

League  and  covenant  in  Scotland,  423.  io 
Bofton,  684.  ’  *  3 

Lewis,  eldeft  fon  of  the  French  monarch, 
enters  London,  122. 

Literature,  its  progrefs,  29,  81,  izz,  193, 

c‘,c’  III’  A68’  298’  37S>  396’  4 79.  505. 

5 *5>  57°’  640. 

Lollards,  one  burnt,  219.  a  perfecution  of 
them,  223. 

London,  city  of,  deftroyed  by  fire,  486.  a  writ 
or  Quo  Warranto  iffued  againll  ditto,  roz. 
ipirited  refolutions  of,  688. 

Louilbourg,  its  fortifications  deftroyed,  627. 
Loyalifts,  their  hard  fate,  705. 

M. 

Manners,  lord  Robert,  his  death,  697. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  her  prefence  of  mind  when 
efcaping  to  France,  after  the  battle  of 
Hcxam,  245.  her  imprifonment,  250. 
Marlborough,  duke  of,  his  expedition  in  Ire¬ 
land,  544.  his  dilgrace,  528.  his  military 
adions,  543—561.  with  general  Opdam, 
taken  prisoners,  545 .  refolves  of  parliament 
againft  him,  562.  retires  to  the  continent, 

563. 

Martyrs,  proteftant,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 

their  fufferings  and  fortitude,  323 _ 327. 

Mary  I.  her  reign,  death,  and  charader, 

318—32 7.  Q.  of  Scots,  hiftory  of,  338 _ 

359-  II.  her  reign,  death,  and  charader, 
5‘7—534- 

Maud,  the  empref?,  77. 

Margaret,  Q^of  Edward  VI.  245. 

Malfacre  of  the  Jews,  100.  Paris,  349.  the 
Englilh  at  Amboyna,  394.  the  proteftants 
in  Ireland,  436. 

Memorial,  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 

Mercia,  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  36. 

Middlefex  eledion  in  1769,  674.  lift  0f 
grievances  and  petition,  675. 

Miller,  the  printer,  his  cafe,  680. 

Minilby  changed  in  the  reign  of  George  If. 

617.  George  III.  618,  670,  674,  6 76, 

696,  704. 

Monk,  afterwards  earl  of  Albemarle,  his 

policy 
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policy  and  meafures,  for  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  477 — 475. 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  his  defeat  and  execution, 
508. 

Monuments  of  Q^  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart,  of  Scotland,  a  defcription  of 
them,  397. 

Mortality  of  the  malefaftors  in  Newgate,  and 
its  dreadful  effects  at  the  feffion  houfe  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  6 1 1 . 

Mortimer,  favourite  of  Ifabella,  the  Q.  of 
Edward  II  169. 

Montfort,  countefs  of,  her  bravery,  i3r. 
Montgomery,  his  death,  688. 

Mug-houfes  attacked  by  the  tories,  569. 

N. 

Negociation  opened  with  Aimery  for  the  fur- 
render  of  Calais,  184. 

New  Foreft  depopulated,  60. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  beheaded,  348. 

Normans  invade  England,  55.  their  line 
from  William  I.  to  the  death  of  K.  Stephen, 

„r57r'8z* 

Northumberland,  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  35. 
duke  of,  ruins  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  312. 
his  public  conduft,  318. 

O. 

Oates,  Titus,  an  account  of  his  pretended 
popilh  plot,  497.  his  fevere  fentence, 
S°7* 

Occurrences,  remarkable,  in  England,  in  dif 
-ferent  reigns,  109,  123,  171,  244,  z68, 

298*  327>  374*  393’479>5l6’  567>  568> 

587,  616,  61 1,705. 

Oliver,  alderman,  and  the  lord  mayor  fent  to 
the  Tower,  680. 

Onflow,  Efq;  refigns  the  chair  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  642. 

Orange,  prince  of,  married  to  Mary, 
princefs  royal  of  England,  496.  invited 
to  England,  51  j.  his  manifello,  512. 
lands  in  England,  ibid,  is  joined  by 
prince  George,  the  princefs  Anne,  &c. 
513.  the  crown  fettled  on  him  and  Mary, 

5*  S* 

Orleans,  maid  of,  her  military  exploits,  death 
and  character,  234—236. 

Ormond  impeached,  567. 

Oftorius  Scapula  puts  the  Britons  to  flight,  1 8. 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  murdered,  385. 

Owen  of  Glendour,  his  misfortunes  and  death, 

5 1 5 — 5 1 9- 

Oxford,  earl,  his  trial  and  acquittal,  570. 

P. 

Palatines,  inftance  of  Englilh  beneficence  in 
their  cafe,  663. 

Palatinate,  lofs  of,  391. 

Pandolph,  the  pope’s  legate,  king  John’s  ho¬ 
mage  to  him  for  all  England,  115. 

Paoli,  abandons  Corfica,  671. 

Parr,  Catherine,  account  of,  294,  297. 
Parliament  its  origin,  145.  hiftory  of  the, 
140,  1  (69,  172,  178—180,  183,  195,  202, 
2ir,  212 — Z14,  2zo,  231,  239,  248,  259, 
264,  267,  285—29-4,  308,  313,  321, 

325>  3 38>  342>  347’  354’  366,  372>  378 
—382,  384,  389,  393.  hiftory  of,  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  399,  401  -—404,  409 
— 416,  427,  429,  430—440,  445—448, 
451,  454,  453,  459—461,  466—473, 

476—479,  483,  489—50!,  507,  509, 

5 1  5.  William  III.  517,  518,  521,  525* 
527,  529,  531— -543.  Anne  and 

George  I.  545—548,  551,  556,  559 

—561,  564,  567,  569,  572—577. 

George  If.  S79---590,  592,  607— -614, 

617,  620,  627,  636.  George  III.  641, 
649,  660,  668 — 672,  674 — 680,  682— 
686,  689—692,696,  703,  704,  706 — 708, 
Patrick,  St.  order  of,  706. 

Paulinus  Suetonius  commands  in  Britain,  22. 
Peace,  between  the  Britons  and  Romans,  16. 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  remarkable  fpeech 
of  one  of  their  chiefs,  644,  646.  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  America, 
in  1783,  6 96.  See  Treaty. 

Perkin  Warbeck  and  Lambert  Simnel,  an 
account  of,  260-— 266. 

Perfecutions  by  the  Proteftants,  308.  by 
the  Papifts  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  320 
—327. 

Petition  of  Rights,  41 1.  of  London  reje&ed, 
and  the  king’s  anfwer,  677.  from  ditto,  and 
alderman  Beckford’s  addrefs  to  the  king, 
679.  from  ditto,  681,  685. 

Phoenicians  trade  to  Britain,  7. 

Pi&s  land  in  Britain,  their  inroads,  29,  3©. 

Pitt,  Mn  his  fentiments  in  council  over¬ 
ruled,  647.  refigns  his  poll  of  fecretary 
of  ftate,  648.  his  charadler,  ibid, 
created  vifcount  Pynfent,  and  earl  o£ 
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Chatham,  687.  death  of  this  great  ftatefman, 
692. 

Plague  in 

r349>  in  1 36" i ,  190.  in  1391, 
205. in  1665,  485. 

Plantagenet,  the  houfe  of,  82. 

Plautius  lands  in  Britain,  18. 

Plot,  againft  Cromwel,  473.  popilh,  397. 
Rye-houfe,  502. 

Pole,  cardinal,  arrives  in  England,  323. 

Pope  Adrian’s  bull,  92.  John’s  difpute 
with  him  and  its  confequences,  1 13  —  1 15. 
his  nuncio  arrives  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  510.  6 

Portugal,  king  of,  his  honourable  firmnefs,' 
053. 

1  orto-Bello  taken  by  admiral  Vernon,  586. 
Poiti mouth,  an  excurfion  of  George  III.  to 
that  place,  683, 

Pretenders  to  the  crown  of  England,  260, 
542- 

Preface  to  the  Public,  3. 

Prefbyterians  and  Independents,  459,  488. 
i  ritchard,  captain,  burns  the  enemy’s  fleet 
in  Cadiz,  532. 

Proteftor,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  303. 
j^rynne,  William,  his  levere fentence,  440. 
Puritans,  how  treated  by  James  I.  378. 

Quakers,  a  particular  account  of  that  religious 
fe«R,  480 — 4S2. 

R. 

Raleigh,  hisfecond  expedition  to  Guiana,  and 
fatal  end,  387. 

Randam,  duke  of,  his  generous  behaviour 
while  the  French  were  in  poffelfion  of  Han¬ 
over,  626. 

Rapparees  in  Ireland,  525. 

Ravages  near  Paris  by  Edward  III.  1  84. 
Rebellion,  under  Perkin  Warbeck,  264 — 266. 
in  Ireland,  351.  ditto,  369.  in  Scotland, 
,639’  424*  ditto,  1715,  567.  ditto,  1744. 

n  596‘ 

Reformation,  hiftory  of,  275,  282,  285, 
2S7— 291,  2y6,  299,  304,  38;,  307— 

3‘‘»  3t5>  3*c,  337—34°’  346’  35',  355, 
378. 

Regency  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  303. 
Remarks,  preliminary  to  the  hiftory,  6. 

Repulfe  of  Charles  i.  at  Hull,  4..6.  of  the 
Englilh  near  St.  Maloes,  622. 

Reftoration  of  the  Englifh  government  and 
church,  483.  _  ■, 

Re6v°|utions’  17°,  211,  243,248,  513,  258, 

Richard  I.  his  reign,  death,  and  chara&er, 
100 — no.  II.  ditto,  194 — 213.  HI. 

his  defigns  upon  the  crown,  and  the 
means  lie  made  ufe  of  to  obtain  it,  252 _ 

255- 

Richmond,  earl  of,  invited  to  England,  256. 
Rivers,  earl,  and  Haftings  beheaded,  254. 

Riots,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  107.  Q. 
Anne,  559.  George  I.  5 67.  George  III. 
661.  in  America  upon  landing  the  tea, 
684.  in  St.  George’s  fields,  and  death  of 
young  Allen,  672.  in  Bofton,  673.  ditto, 
and  attack  of  captain  Prefton,  677.  in 
London,  1783,  695,  703. 

Rook,  Sir  George,  burns  and  deftroys  the 
French  galleons  in  the  harbour  of  Vi»o, 

5  46- 

Romans,  invade  Britain,  1 2.  the  final  end  of 
their  power  and  dominion,  29. 

Rofes,  diftinftion  of  white  and  red  in  the  reign 
ofEdward  IV.  244. 

Royal  George  loft,  697. 

Ruflel,  lord,  beheaded,  503. 

S. 

Sacheverel,  Dr.  Henry,  his  trial,  559. 

Sackville,  lord  George,  his  difgrace,  and  fen 
tence,  635,  636. 

Sawtre,  the  firft  burned  forherefy  in  England, 
214. 

Saxons,  their  arrival  in  Britain,  inroads,  con- 
queft,  and  divifion  of  the  ifland  ;  their  line 
reltored,  king’s,  government,  introduction 
to  Chriftianity,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 

.3°  3 2>  38>  53- 

Scotland,  claim  of  fuperiority  in  that  kingdom 
revived,  305.  epifcopacy  aboliftied  therein, 

422 — 426. 

Scots,  their  inroads  into  Britain,  30.  their 
ravages  in  England,  76.  treatment  of 
Charles  I.  458.  ditto,  461.  proceed¬ 
ings  againft  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
483. 

Sea-fights,  the  French  fleet  attacked  by  the 
earl  of  Salilbury,  115.  a  remarkable 
one  near  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  179.  the 
Spanilh  fleet  attacked  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix 


fliips  taken,  203.  between  admiral 
Blake  and  Van  Tromp,  469  Sir  George 
Atcue  and  De  Ruyter,  ibid.  Blake  and 
an  Tromp,  ibid,  ditto-,  470.  between 
Blake  and  Don  Diagues,  572.  the  duke 
of  York  and  admiral  Opdarn,  485.  a 
remarkable  one  between  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  484.  ditto,  491.  ditto,  492. 
off  Pantry  Bay,  521.  between  the  French 
and  the  combined  fleets  of  Holland  and 
England,  524.  off  la  Hogue,  between 

?°U,rnIle  *nd  Ruffe1’  5  8-  between  the 
Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  fleets,  530. 
admiral  Bembow  and  M.  de  Caffe,  546. 
admiral  Rooke  and  the  French  fleet,  err. 
Sir  G.  Byng  and  M.  Fourbin,  557.  of 
Matthews  and  Leftock  with  the  combined 
fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  589—503. 
between  vice  admiral  Anfon  and  two 
'r-nch  fquadrons,  609.  commodore  Fox 
takes  a  fleet  of  St.  Domingo  men,  ibid, 
between  admiral  Hawke  and  M  de 
1  Eftanduaire,  ibid,  the  Dunkirk  and 
Aicide,  61 2.  admiral  Byng  and  Galif- 
flonere,  616,  feveral  French  men  of  war 
taken  by  admiral  Ofborne  and  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  620.  between  the  Buckingham 
and  Flonffant,  624.  M.  d’  Arche  and 
admiral  Pocock,  625.  ditto,  ibid,  ad- 
mira.  Bofcawen  and  M,  de  la  Clue,  628. 
admiral  Hawke  and  M.  Conflans,’  620’ 
l?  t  ^  ladies,  634.  ditto  between 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  ibid.  M.  Thurot 
and  captain  Elliot,  63 6.  the  two  grand 

fleets  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  692. 
admiral  Barrington  and  count  d’Eftaing, 

■u-l'  c,aPtam  Pearfcn  and  Paul  Jones, 
ibid,  the  Qpebec  frigate,  and  a  French 
foity-gun  fhip,  694.  admiral  Rodney 
and  Don  Juan  Languara,  694.  admiral 
iarker  and  a  Dutch  fquadron,  696.  Sir 
George  B.  Rodney,  and  count  de  Graffe, 
697.  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  704. 

.’eymour,  lord,  is  beheaded,  308. 

Ship-money  made  a  general  tax,  340. 
Ship-wreck  of  admiral  Wheler’s  fhip  and 
others  532.  0f  Sir  Uoudefly  Shovel's 
hip  the  Affociation,  wherein  he  and  all 
hi^crew  perifhed,  556.  of  the- Ramifies, 

Shore,  Jane,  her  hard  fate,  233. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  beheaded,  503. 

Siege  of  the  city  of  Mans,  66.  Winchefter 
caftle,  78.  Berwick,  176.  Tournay, 
180.  Angouleme,  183.  Calais,  184. 

rleans,  233.  Calais,  and  its  furrender 
in  the  reign  of  Q,  Mary,  326.  Rochelle, 
408.  Reading,  4f0.  Briftol,  450. 

Giouceller,  451,  Londonderry,  r.n 

Rl™enc>  524-  Cork,  ibid.  Kinfalej 
1  id.  Athlone,  5  25.  Namur,  51 5. 

-I  unn,  and  the  noble  condu&of  Micha,  a 
pioneer,  555.  Toulon,  556.  Lifle,  558. 
d  ournay,  ibid.  Bouchain,  560,  Quefnoy, 
562.  Gibraltar,  578.  Calcutta,  616. 
Quebec,  688.  Gibraltar,  bravely  defended 
by  general  Elliot,  697. 

Sigifmond,  the  emperor,  his  reception  in 
England,  227.  .  t 

Simnel  Lambert  and  Perkin,  their  pretenfions 
to  the  crown,  260. 

Somerfet,  the  protedlor,  his  honours  and 
power,  307.  is  fent  to  the  Tower,  310. 
beheaded,  212.  his  charafter,  313.  duke 
of,  his  rife,  384.  his  condemnation  and 
that  of  his  countefs  for  the  murder  of  Over¬ 
bury,  386. 

Sophia,  princefs,  her  death,  564, 

South  Sea  juggle,  572. 

Spanifh  armada,  362. 

Stafford  beheaded,  500. 

Stanhope  with  his  troops  made  prifoners  of 
war,  560. 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  tried  and  executed, 
263. 

Star-chamber,  proceedings  therein,  430. 

voted  contrary  to  law,  435. 

Stephen,  his  reign,  death,  and  chara&er, 
74-82. 

Storm,  Newcaftle  taken  by,  454.  at  Madrafs, 

7°  5- 

Strafford,  earl  of,  executed,  433 — 435. 
Stratagem,  military  one,  of  Owen’s  in  Wales, 

83.  • 

Surrender  of  Sens  to  Henry  V.  ,229.  Meaux, 
230,  Dunkirk  to  Cromwel,  473.  Fort 
St.  John  to  the  Provincials,  687.  Forts 
Wafliington,  Lee,  and  Rhode  Ifland,  689, 
Dominica,  693.  Fort  Omoa,  694.  St. 
Euftatius,  696.  of  the  army  under  lord 
Cornwallis,  ibid.  Minorca,  ibid.  Ne- 
4  gapatam. 


gapatam,  697-  St.  Lucia,  693.  See  Siege 
and  Conqueft. 

Suflex,  hiftory  of  that  kingdom, 

Sweating  ftcknefs  in  England,  259. 

T. 

Tax,  called  dane  gelt,  59.  on  malt  oppoled 
in  Scotland,  576.  on  ale  and  porter,  650. 
on  cyder,  660.  right  of  taxing  America  de¬ 
bated  in  parliament,  669. 

Taxes  in  1783,  706. 

Tempeft  in  1 703,  548. 

Theodofius  commands  in  Britain,  28. 

Thirteen  Itripes  in  the  river,  706. 

Thurot,  captain,  annoys  the  Englilh  com¬ 
merce,  627. 

Tories  in  the  reign  of  Anne  effeft  the  ruin 
of  the  Whig  miniflry,  560.  their  defigns 
baffled  by  the  fudden  advancement  of 
Shtewfbury,  565.  entirely  excluded  from 
the  royal  favour,  56 6. 

Torrington,  admiral,  deprived  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
524. 

Treafon,  Gregg,  clerk  in  fecretary  Harley’s 
office,  convi&ed  of,  557* 

Treaty,  concluded  with  France  by  Edward  III. 
190.  of  Uxbridge,  456.  Breda,  487.  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  488.  Nimeguen,  497.  Lime¬ 
rick,  527.  Partition,  537.  Alliance,  347. 
of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England, 
553.  Barrier  and  fucceffion,  563.  Utrecht, 
ibid.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  6 to.  of  Paris  in 
1763,  660.  See  Peace. 

Trial  of  the  duchefs  of  Kingfton,  688.  ad¬ 
miral  Keppel,  692.  lord  George  Gordon, 

695. 

Tyrone,  his  rebellion  in  Ireland,  369. 

Tyrrel,  his  gallant  aflions  and  humanity,  624. 


U.  .  .  - 

Uffa,  founder  of  Eaft  Anglia,  36. 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  553. 

Ufurpation  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancafler,  214. 
Richard  III.  252.  Oliver  Cromwel,  470. 

Vefpafian  with  Plautius  carry  on  the  war  in 
Britain,  19. 

Victory  founders  at  fea,  595. 

Villiers,  George,  his  rife,  and  created  duke 
of  Buckingham,  386.  his  public  condutt, 
392.  proceedings  of  parliament  againft 
him,  401.  refolves  to  command  the  fleet, 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  and  re¬ 
pair  to  Portfmouth,  413.  is  ftabbed  by 
Felton,  414. 

Voyage  round  the  world  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
352.  by  Thomas  Cavendifh,  362.  of  com¬ 
modore  Anfon,  587.-  of  ditto  round  the 
world,  594. 

W. 

Wales,  fubjedled  to  the  crown  of  England, 
152.  prince  of,  and  fon  of  James  I.  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  392.  prince  of,  and 
fon  of  James  I.  Ailed  afterward  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  his  birth,  511.  prince  of,  and  fon 
of  George  III.  born,  656. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  when,  and  how  brought 
into  favour,  573.  his  fcheme  in  favour  of  a 
general  excife,  582.  created  earl  of  Orford, 
588. 

War,  with  France,  6i<  holy,  or  crufades, 
65.  civil,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  143. 
with  Scotland,  and  conqueft  of  that  king¬ 
dom  by  Richard  I.  1^8 — 162.  civil,  in 
England,  241.  with  Scotland,  278. 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  440.  with  the  Dutch, 
469.  a  fecond  with  the  Dutch,  491. 


with  France,  518.  in  Germany,  its  progrefsi 
618.  with  Spain,  649.  with  the  Americas 
colonies,  677;  686. 

Warrant,  death,  of  Charles  I.  a  true  copy  of 
the  fame,  463. 

Warwick;  earl  of,  flain  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet-heath,  249.  made  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  ruins  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  312; 

Weflex,  hi  (lory  of,  33; 

Wharton,  duke  of,  renounces  his  religion  ia 
Spain,  576. 

Wheble,  bookfeller,  his  cafe,  680. 

Wickliffe,  the  reformer,  memoirs  of  his  life, 

3*5*  _  _  * 

Wideville,  Elizabeth,  Edward  iV.  captivated 
with  her  beauty,  marries  her,  246. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  55.  invades  Eng¬ 
land,  56.  I.  his  reign,  death,  and  charadler, 
57 — 62.  II.  ditto,  62 — 67.  fon  of  Henry  I. 
his  death,  72.  III.  his  reign,  death,  and 
charadler,  516 — 544. 

Wilkes,  John,  proceedings  againfl,  661— 
663,  672,  674,  696. 

Wiftiart  burnt  for  herefy,  305. 

Wolfe,  general,  the  gallant  behaviourand  death 
of  that  young  Britiffl  hero,  632. 

Wolfey,  cardinal,  his  condutt,  fall,  death,  and 
charafter,  274 — 285. 

Wyat,  his  infurre&ion,  322. 

Y. 

York,  duke  of,  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown, 
239.  houfe  of,  and  its  contefl  with  that 
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